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Chemical  SoaETY's  Rooms,  Burlington  House, 
Mkmday,  January  7th,  I884, 


MR.  DAVID  HOWARD  IN  THE  CHAIR. 


DISCUSSION  ON  THE  DESIRABILITY  OF 
UNIFORM  METHODS  AND  BASES  OF 
ANALYSIS,  AND  THE  PRACTICABILITY 
OF  ESTABLISHING  AN  INTERNATIONAL 
AGREEMENT  CONCERNING  THEM. 


The  Secretary  notified  the  receipt  of  several 
apologies  for  absence,  and  of  communications  relating 
to  the  subjects  under  discussion. 

The  Chairman  briefly  sketched  the  history  of  the 
recent  endeavours  made  abroad  to  obtain  uniformity 
of  analysis— endeavours  which  Dr.  Lunge  attributes  ! 
to  the  suggestions  made  by^Dr.  Messel  at  the  first 
meeting  of  the  London  Section  of  this  Society.  He 
strongly  urged  that  no  successful  movement  in  this 
direction  could  do  away  with  the  need  for  indi- 
vidual skill.  There  would  be  an  equal  need  for  the 
**art,"  even  if  there  were  somewhat  less  of  the 
"mystery.*'  Any  endeavour  to  dispense  with  high 
training  and  skill  in  the  analyst  would  end  in  de- 
served failure.  He  put  forward  the  importance  of 
considering  whether  as  chemists  they  could  do  any- 
thing to  diminish  the  grave  inconveniences  caused 
in  business  by  uncertainty  in  analysis,  or  whether 
they  must  leave  that  entirely '  to  men  of  business, 
who,  he  feared,  might  adopt  summary  methods 
to  obviate  the  difficulties,  not  always  dictated  by 
a  knowledge  of  thescientificsideof  thequestion.  There 
were  a  great  number  of  substances,  such  as  artificial 
manure,  anthracene,  benzol,  and  sugar^  which  were  sold 
by  analysis,  which  must  oe  approximately  uniform. 
He  hoped  that  the  attention  of  the  meeting  would  be 
confined  that  evening  to  see  how  far  a  universal 


Xementas  to  methods  could  be  arrived  at^  and 
ther  such  a^ement  could  be  imule  international ; 
and  again  (which  was  a  subordinate  branch  of  the 
subject),  how  far  uniformity  could  be  arrived  at  in 
stating  results,  and  what  could  be  done  to  promote 
uniformity  of  standards.  This  last  was  a  most  im- 
portant point,  and  where  again'  the  international 
question  was  deserving  of  careful  consMeration. 
Thev  might  also  consider  whether  anything  could 
be  done  to  discourage  those  barbarous  systems  of 
hydrometry  which  prevailed  both  in  England  and  on 
the  Continent.  Another  point,  which  was  perhaps 
more  difficult  to  take  up,  but  which  was  a  matter  of 
as  much  practical  importance  as  the  chemical  question, 
was  that  of  sampling.  This  question  had  been  care- 
fully discussed  by  the  chemical  section  of  the  London 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  he  did  not  think  he  was 
over-stating  the  views  of  those  who  sat  with  him  on 
that  committee  in  saying  that  the  most  strenuous 
efforts  would  be  used  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
to  lend  all  the  weight  of  its  influence  to  secure*  uni- 
formity in  the  like  matters.  Of  course  a  practical 
mode  of  bringing  it  about  was  the  promotion  of  uni- 
formity in  the  terms  of  contracts.  For,  after  all,  the 
form  of  contract  governed  a  vast  number  of  these 
transactions.  He  thought  chemists  should  have  a 
voice  in  this  important  question,  and  should  take 
part  in  the  preliminary  discussions  which  led  to  the 
settling  of  those  forms  of  contract  which. were  to 
govern  these  transactions.  A  large  number  of  the 
members  of  the  chemical  committee  of  the  London 
Chamber  of  Commerce  were  members  of  this  Society, 
and  therefore  knew  what  they  were  talking  about ; 
but  it  was  extremely  desirable  to  consider  at  once 
whether  chemists  themselves  could  do  anything  io 
this  matter  or  whether  they  should  leave  it  to  be 
dealt  with  entirely  by  commercial  men,  to  make  their 
own  terms,  as  they  had  already  done  in  certain  special 
trades. 

The  Secretary  then  read  extracts  from  letters 
from  Dr.  Lunge,  Dr.  Hurter,  Mr.  B.  S.  Proctor,  and 
Mr.  Thos.  Farmer  Hall. 

Dr.  Lunge  (Zurich)  wrote — 

"  I  am  exceedliiRly  fflad  that  the  CouncU  of  the  Societv  of 
Chemical  Industry  in  Great  Britain  is  takinR  up  this  qnesdon. 
It  is  doubtless  the  Attest  body  in  that  country  to  bring:  about 
practical  results.  Even  if  all  that  is  desirable  be  not  attained, 
good  wiU  certainly  follow.  The  action  of  the  chemical  section 
of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  most  commendable, 
and  may  noaterially  assist  the  practical  development  of  the 
question.  I  have  taken  a  somewhat  prominent  part  In  the 
question  of  bringing  about  an  international  system  of  analysis 
and  sampling  of  technical  products,  as  my  circular-letter  Issued 
by  you  indicates.  The  November  number  of  the  Journal  of 
the  Society  indicates  very  fully  the  position  of  aff&irs  (page  141). 
The  Wiesbaden  meeting  had  gathered  from  my  repon  that  the 
time  had  hardly  arrived  for  an  intemaiional  agreement,  much 
as  this  seemed  desirable,  but  it  seemed  hopeless  to  Uiink  of  it 
tUl  a  general  agreement  has  been  arrived  at  by  each  countrv. 
Nobody  dreams  of  *cry8tcUlisino*  chemical  anaaysis  in  a  single 
shape,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  progress  in  that  branch  of 
science.  The  question,  in  the  first  Instance,  is  one  of  *  tech- 
nicaV  analysis,  and  secondly,  of  fixing  uniform  methods  to 
be  employed  by  buyers,  sellers,  and  commercial  analysts 
*for  the  time  being,*  but  subject  to  revision  and  replace- 
ment by  Improved  methods  from  time  to  time.  The  German 
society  thinks  that  this  can  be  done  within  the  limits 
of  societies  such  as  yours  and  Its  own.  If  an  agreement  be 
attained  in  England,  Germany,  and  France,  the  methods 
employed  in  these  countries  might  be  compared  at  some  Inter- 
national congress.  This  aim  would  be  immensely  faciUtated, 
and  even  the  national  systems  respectively  be  greatly  bene- 
fitted, if  the  chemists  of  these  countries  were  in  communication 
during  the  preparation  of  the  standards  for  their  individual 
countn^.  Such  is  my  opinion,  and  I  shaU  act  upon  it  by 
placing  at  the  disposal  of  your  Society,  or  of  any  committee 
appointed  purposely,  all  the  material  I  am  ooUecting  for 
the  German  society's  committee  on  analytical  motnoda. 
The' German  society  proceeded  by  appointing  a  committee  on 
which  each  important  industry  has  two  members,  who  are  to 
draw  up  a  list  of  the  prodncta  to  be  analysed  and  ^he  methods 
best  adapted  for  them.  It  is  my  task  to  mediate  in  case  of  dif- 
ference, flU  up  the  gaps,  and  draw  up  a  report,  which  will  be 
discussed  at  a  full  comnolttee  meeting;.  Its  final  report  will  be 
discussed  at  the  next  general  meeting  of  the  society,  when 
probably  an  order  wiU  oe  given  to  embody  the  whole  in  a 
manual,  which  ff r  a  4zed  timo  will  be  thd  standatd  for  all 
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'nTr,'("f,in^.'i'lfnri\=.^i'i!^''  tlis  discussion  which  had  Blready  taken  place  on 

la,  coai-tiu-  products  and  tbiH  subject  at  Liverpool,    There  was  the  interesting 

w.B....>  ^,j.^.,„f  ...=no.-,n..u.i  o.rfanie  acids  Slid  thtir  salt*,  question  of  the  difficulties  which  arose  owing  to  diffe- 

I!lemii™''of  ti,e  ™','iiniuoe  have  ™n.m '"l?;i?^  *?^  ml,'  b«  ^eit  atomlc  Weights  being  made  use  of.    The  cose  of 

Bonie  tlmo  tiiuBt  elapse  before  all  [be  materials  are  oollected.  maoganetie  waS  quoted,  and  a  BUggesttOU  waS  thrown 

Sii,^Stt'Sfa,SbSn'ar.",i,3^  ""  ^  ""■"  mt  »h.tl..r  H  »«.«  mi  1»  ™?bl.  ^  m.ny  cu« 

T-.      ,         ,     ,  ..                                -   ,    ,  to  deviae  standards  which  would  be  altogether  inde- 

f  ".1     w^l,  '^**^^"^  accompanied    by  a  copy  pendent  of  changes  in  atomic  weighU.    That  wa.s  a 

J  J  .'".?^  f"  '^^'^^'^  ^°,^  tlie  queauons  pro-  airection  in  which  they  might  materially  contribute 

ponnded  to  the  tar  and  mineral  oil  industries.  u,  the  desired  end,  anS  there  were  no  doubt  many 

Dr.  Hurter  (Widnes)  wrote—  cases  in  which  it  would  be  possible  to  take  certain 

.J' ■*'¥,''""'*■"?'""  ^J'=H°''S'''"'^*^i"'''"",''«''''l*>"'»'  pnre  substances  as  standards  to  which  the  resulta 

ihoX^b^"u*jht  torwa^bylJimo "mw^^^  '"'K^t  always  be  referred,  and  then,  whateTer  change 

next  anaual  meellnK-    A  represenUUve  committee  should  be  might  take  place  tn  the  atomic  weights  or  factors  of 

appolnied,  whlcl)  should  be  placed  in  communication  witb  Iha  •Hot    h'.ml    thora  ti-nnlA    Ka  nn  iliffifiiltv   in    t-Batmo 

•olcnlinc  bodioaot  the  counirj,  as  indicated  in  your  circular-  ^^  "'.     '.  ^"*V  WOUIQ    DC  no  Qimcuiiy   in   lesung. 

letter  ot  invitation.    A  joint  committee  thus  formed  should  ^  "0  majority  of  atomic  weights  were^  liable  tO  COll- 

oonilder  the  oueBtion.    So  procenu  nor  directions  should  be  aiderable  errors,  and  in  some  cases  this  might  be  of 

iroSld  Sada^ta"' Sat'i^Mtory'iolut™  S tho^probiom'^'"  "  considerable  commercial  importance. 

«    Ti  c  Ti_    .     ,XT          .1  »        .    .                  1-  The  Sec'KETakv  then  read.estracts  from  letters  from 

Mr.  B  S.  Proctor  (^  ewca^tle)  wrote  to  express  his  u,,  t.  Fanner  Hall.  Mr.  Kingzett,  and  Mr.  Maxwell 

sense  of  the  iraportaflce  of  the  subject  and  his  c^inion  Lyte. 

that  its  accomplishment  was  but  a  question  of^  time.  jir.  t.  Fanner  Hall  wrote  detailing  the  method  ot 

After  recommending  action  by  representaUve  com-  procedure  by  manure  manufacturer^  in  the  analysis 

mitteea,  Mr.  Proctor  concludes-  ^„d  valuation  of  their  raw  materials  and  maiufac- 

foiio'^'i^'k'  l,V'r^'<SSS^'?»*5^r.1i^e  Sr"cl?p?rn5?JiS  Ji^d  P^'>d«';'-.  ,^"d  pointing  out  by  tabulated  iUus- 

would  allow,  for  it  must  be  ramGDibeT^  that  there  will  be  trative  analytical  results,  differences  m  the  analyses 

Inconvenience  In  the  channeaa  well  as  in  the  present  want  of  of  the  same  material,  by  equally  eminent  chemists, 


to  say;  and  that  he  came  wishing  rather  to  ascertain  represented  is.  to  Is.  4d  per  unit  on  an  article  costing 

the  general  feeling  of  the  members,  bo  that  he  might  £3  to  £4.      The  discrepancies  in  the  valuation  of 

be  able  to  inform  the  Council  of  the  Chemical  Society  ammonia  were  of   greater  moment  stilL      Mr.  Hall 

in  order  that  they  might  be  in  the  ponition,  should  continued- 
occasion  recjuire,  to  tate  their  part,  as  he  was  aure         "  Four  houses  alone  in  London   turned  out  more  than 

they  would,  in  advocating  this  very  important  step.  ""■'^'^?"ir??,'"5''"."'l',;;""llV?^T^  " 

rr  1  a      \  _i.i_-  ^\.  S         p  '^  aaQum  of  dissolveu  phosphates  and  amnion: 

He  could  not  say  anything  on  the  question  of  samp-  in  various  form-  -"-■-^•-^ — -■ 

ling,  but  with  regard  to  the  question  of  the  uniform  thoanaij-iJcairt .   .  .      .  ^,   ■  - 

employment  of  analytical  methods  tliere  could  be  Th^mpliuB  "in  "the  '^^'°of  sSeh  mnwrtSs  w'dSSlvI 

no  doubt  whatever  of   the   importance    of    carefully  bones  and  bone  mnnuppstHall-imnnrtauL  and  unless  correct 

attending  to  the  proviso  which  Dr.  Lunge  had  laid  flrJ|,B  had^v*[^ 

down,  that  whatevei^  method  might  be  decided  upon  rencei  whfchhBj 

for  the  examination  of  any  particular  substance  it  chemists  who  i '~c;-s,',.,zz-  -,    .      .. .   h. 

wonid  be  necessary  from  time  to  time  to  revise  it,  in .  ^V"  *^ei?K'^'esi  diitiirenSisa^^riou J?™^e^ 

order  that  iiirrirovements  might  not  be  discouraged  or  there  is  the  iioenest  co m pen tlou,  both  home    -'  ' — '- 

prevented.     There  were  many  cases  in  which  it  was  -■' "  "■ '■•-'"-' '  "' 


most  important  that  a  hard  and  fast  line  should  be  *'"'™'"'''"*    'p*™'  <  ■  .    ^l 

Uiddown--casesinwhichatpresentaaexactaiialysis  Mr.  Hall  sent  a  copy  of  the  suggestions  which  the 

waa  impossible.     In  the  case  of  tannJUg  materials,  for  committee  ot  the  Association  of  Manure  Manufac- 

inatance.  there  was  no  reliable  process  for  the  estima-  tu'^'-.^tad  prepared  for  remedying  the  evila  he  had 

tion  of  the  tanning  material,  and  therefore  some  kind  described  and  recommending  the  suitability  of  the 

of  method  might  be  adopted  which  was  as  nearly  aa  Society  of  Chemical  Industry  for  the  work,  and  the 

possible  an  approach  to  the  practical  process.    In  formation  of  a  consultative  committee. 
such  cases  there  should  be  a  hard  and  fast  line  laid        ^"-  ^-  ^-  Kingzett  wrote— 

down  and  a  prescribed  process  agreed  upon     As  time  ^^^  *  a°  t''rTo^w'''d^Mum«i'^then'1n  Vy  "o^nlon'if^uid  be 

went  on  it  was  to   be   hojled   that  their  acquaintance  Inad'vfsobhitoe'stabUBhBJi'latomntioni  aKreement  concern - 

with  the  particular  materials  would  increase,  and  that  InR  'ho  methods  of  chemical  analysis,   indcod.  It  may  be 

r«.ll,  .cientiiic  method,  might  be  mtrrfuc.d.    On  T.S'SS^i'pJK't. "KuTn^m™ SSJ^lSS! 

.    the  other  hand,  the  chairman  had  said  that  there  oal  processes  for  the  analrslsDrcoiiimeTclBlproducu.lt  would 

were  certain  caaes  in  which  uniformity  was  desirable,  cS<il"knXiUSe'"i^d°"mnroveme''nV'^oM  C'uSiS 

ftndhebad  referred  to  the  case  of  benzoL     Dr.  Arm-  adopted  brthoconiroUtnir authority-. eveojf  made.  Moreover, 

strong  did  not  know  whether  he  meant  that  serioasly,  fow  acienclflc  men  would  be  content  u  await  official  sanctJon 

but  hewu  not  inolined.to  think  thatit  ™  .llomth.'r  SJaVS."  CST.'.  I'dSiSA' Sa.SU'Slia: 

desirable  that  strict  uniformity  should  be  aimed,  at  in  it  would  be  difficult  also  m  provide  satisfactory  Kuaranteeslor 

cases  of  that  kind,  where  it  was  possible  to  obtain  a  ^^°  efficient  dlKhargo  of  duties  by  the^ntroaing^antho^i^ 

fairly-accurate  estimate  of  the  nature  of  the  material  to  omp'ioy''8ucii  p^S^^^sormothodsorinvestigaiionasiJiey 

ijealt  with.      He  thought   if  a  scientific  society  were  may  think  at,  but  in  casrs  where  Ihere  is  llliely  to  bo  aiiy  di(- 

to  advocate  any  jiarticular  standard  at  aU  it  should  ^^tW  pura'lled"  ™  th^rtltir  pr^Ve"inK^"mar™o\^^^ 

be  as  far  as  posaiole  a  scientific  standard.     Of  course  examination  and  criticism.    It  may  be  aafely  assumed  that 

if  manufacturers  chose  to  say  they  desired  to  have  [??o~~['iuw^"eniTSSdrhyeh^miBU  o'^r^^^ 

their    material    valued     upon    a   certain   basis   well  employed  by  ihein.  win  bocxposed.  Here.aslnoOiermaiMrs. 

and    good,     but    scientific    chemists    would    not    be  weniustchienyUTiatto*nliKhtcnedpuhlic(chemicBlKmlnlpn 

placing    themselves    in    the    right    position    unless  jy^^h^aXloffleS'i-Chep"^^^^^ 

they    proposed     methods     which      were     as     far     as  ladmilthatthevariousBclcnUfloBOCletioswoulddpuiiefulaiic 

tHwaihln  wifntifir      TbfirH  wprp    rmo    nr    tmn  luiinto  Imnortant  service  by  holding  conferences  ooncomtnK  particu- 

p«maiuiu  (scieutinu     iuere  WLre   one   or   iwo  points  lar'SielbodBofanalyiiBOrbycondncllnB  collective  investig«- 

wnicu  struck   nun  as   being    ot    some    interest   in  uons.  sacb  a  counewgultf  direct  ccdlective  opinion,  and  thQ« 
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eflfeot,  flo  far  aa  It  Is  datixable.  the  object  which  all  parties  who 
are  concerned  mnst  have  in  rlew.  Scientiflc  men  of  trained 
intelligence  wonld  surely  adopt  those  proceSBes  which  have 
been  proved  to  be  the  most  accurate.  Beyond  this  iafegoard 
there  is  the  further  one  that  manufacturers  and  buyers  may 
be  reasonably  left  to  take  care;  in  their  own  interests,  that 
value,  ai^d  value  only,  is  obtained  or  paid  for  the  commodities 
of  commerce,  A  code  such  as  that  suggested  in  Dr.  Lunge's 
circular-letter  would  bo  of  no  value  if  not  made  rigid  and  com- 
pulsory, and  if  made  rigid  and  compulsory,  then  it  would 
unduly  interfere  with  the  liberty  of  individual  action  as 
prompted  by  individual  knowledge.** 

Mr.  F.  Maxwell  Lyte,  replying  to  Dr.  Luoge's 
questions,  wrote — 

"  (1)  I  do  believe  that  an  international  agreement  concerning 
exact  standards  of  sampling  ores,  raw  products,  and  chemicals 
-oould  be  attained.  Such  an  agreement  would  have  to  be  based 
on  the  use  of  one  thermometer  (say  the  oentossinal  one),  on 
the  substitution  of  the  specific  gravity  enunciated  as  such  for 
the  diverse  hydrometers  and  areometers  in  use  by  different 
nations,  and  probably  the  use  of  the  metric  system  of  measure- 
ment. (2)  I  do  not  believe  that  any  similar  agreement  could 
be  attained  in  the  matter  of  analytical  meUiods.  (3J  This  has 
been  answered  in  1st.  (1)  The  best  organ  would  be  the  Society 
of  Chemical  Industry.  The  Society  of  Public  Analysts  would 
be  very  suitable,  but  they  are  restricted  to  this  country, 
whereas  the  English  Society  of  Chemical  Industry  is  very 
large  and  important,  and  it  possesses  its  counterpart  in  Ger- 
many, and  probably  will  possess  more  in  other  nations  of 
Europe.  (5)  The  agrcemenU  might  be  made  for  an  indefinite 
time,  but  the  afihir  might  be  placed  under  the  control  of  a 
committee,  and  sub-committees  to  be  appointed  for  each 
country,  who  should  revise  the  standards  where  and  when 
necessary.    (6)  No  remarks  other  than  already  made. 

Mr.  B.  E.  R.  Newlands  said  lie  had  been  looking 
at  the  figures  on  the  blackboard  (representing*  dif- 
ferences of  results  in  the  analysis  of  artificial  manure), 
which  he  presumed  were  to  be  taken  as  somewhat 
bad  cases.  He  saw  there  two  determinations  of 
nitrogen  differing  by  '19  and  '13,  results  which  would 
be  considered  satisfactory  if  they  had  been  obtained 
in  a  scientific  laboratory.  With  regard  to  the  soluble 
phosphates,  in  most  cases  there  was  no  greater  diver- 

gence.than  2  per  cent.  The  phosphoric  acid  is  first 
etermined  in  manures,  and  this  has  to  be  multiplied 
by  about  two  to  make  soluble  phosphate  of  it,  and 
therefore  any  eirors  in  the  analysis  are  multiplied  by 
two  in  the  figures  shown  on  the  board.  In  most  of 
these  cases  there  was  a  difference  between  the  two 
analysts  of  rather  less  than  1  per  cent.,  and  therefore 
there  was  an  error  of  probably  '46  in  the  phosphoric 
acid.  This  was  rather  more  than  should  m  the  case, 
but  he  knew  that  these  cases  were  exceptional,  and 
he  could  speak  with  some  authority  in  saying  that 
as  a  rule  the  results  obtained  in  this  industry  from 
public  chemists  were  very  satisfactory.  With  regard 
to  the  best  method  of  obtaining  results  which  would 
be  satisfactory  to  buyer  as  well  as  seller,  he  thought 
if  those  branches  of  the  chemical  trade  which  had  a 
difficulty  in  the  matter,  particularly  the  manure  trade, 
were  to  agree  amongst  themselves  to  form  associa- 
tions and  appoint  as  arbitrator  a  chemist  paid  by 
themselves,  and  laid  down  that  all  results  should  be 
obtained  by  any  method  the  outside  chemist  chose  to 
employ,  but  should  finally,  if  necessary,  be  submitted 
to  the  arbitration  of  the  chemist  employed  by  the 
association—  the  association  being  composed  of  buyers, 
sellers,  and  brokers— such  a  plan  would  meet  all  the 
difficulties  of  the  case  and  prevent  many  disputes.  In 
the* sugar  trade  they  had  such  an  association— the 
"  Beetroot  Sugar  Association  "—composed  of  buyers, 
sellers,  and  brokers,  each  class  being  represented  on 
the  board.  These  gentlemen  had  drawn  up  rules 
which  governed  the  form  of  contracts,  and  the  price 
per  unit  to  be  paid  above  and  below  certain  fixed 
standards  ;  the  sampling  was  done  by  representatives 
of  the  association  ;  the  ouyers  and  sellers  employed 
their  own  chemists ;  and  if  the  results  differed  more 
than  1  per  cent  the  mean  of  the  association  chemist's 
results  and  the  nearest  outside  chemist  was  taken. 
If  a  Manure  Makers'  Association  were  to  combine 
with  the  sellers  of  their  raw  materials  and  Uie  brokers, 
they  could  with  the  greatest  ease  get  a  sufficiently 


strong  body  together  to  be  able  to  say  we  will  not 
sell  or  buy  on  any  other  terms  than  those  dictated 
by  the  association,  and  in  a  short  time  everyone  in 
the  trade  would  be  compelled  to  come  into  it 

The  Chaibman  said  tne  Secretary  had  not  taken 
the  figures  from  the  worst  table,  which  was  that  of 
raw  materials,  some  of  the  discrepancies  in  which 
were  as  follows:  Quano,  total  phosphates,  40'32, 
3676 ;  bone-ash,  73*13,  78*04,  etc.  He  did  not  say 
that  some  of  these  errors  were  not  due  to  sampling. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Allen  (Sheffield)  said :  Some  years  a^o 

1  happened  to  be  the  secretaiy  of  a  British  Associa- 
tion committee  appointed  to  report  ''On  the  Methods 
Employed  in  the  Estimation  of  rotash  and  Phosphoric 
Acid  in  Commercial  Products,  and  on  the  Mode  of 
Stating  the  Results."  The  committee  submitted  a 
series  of  questions  to  all  persons  likely  to  be  able  to 
afford  information,  and  they  received  in  return  a 
number  of  valuable  replies,  including  some  from  lead- 
ing authorities.  Unfortunately^  however,  the  replies 
of  certain  leaders  of  the  professipn  were  conspicuous 
by  their  absence,  and  the  replies  of  otiiers  were  not 
encouraging.  Thus  one  firm  oi  chemists  of  high  stand- 
ing and  Targe  experience  in  the  analysis  of  both  potash 
salts  and  commercial  phosphates  wrote :  ''  We  mast 
decline  to  give  you  the  information  required,  as  we 
do  not  think  ourselves  called  upon  to  publish  our 
methods  of  analysis,  which  we  have  i)enected  after 
long  and  careful  investigation  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  have  not  taken  this  trouble."  Again,  a  French 
chemist  of  very  high  standing,  replied  that  he  be- 
longed to  that  class  of  chemists  who  could  not  afford 
to  work  "pour  la  alaire"  but  who  must  keep  their 
methods — their  only  capital — secret.  The  organisa- 
tion proposed  by  Dr.  Lun^e  would  probably  be  far 
more  powerful  and  influential  than  the  British  Asso- 
ciation committee,  but  I  fear  the  same  feeling  would 
render  the  scheme  abortive,  and  that  we  should  still 
have  leading  chemists  declining  to  make  their  pro- 
cesses public,  refusing  to  work  by  the  method  which 
might  be  recommend^,  and  persistently  ignoring  any 
criticism  of  their  results.  The  Britisn  Association 
committee  made  numerous  estimations  of  potassium 
as  chloroplatinate,  and  investigated  with  great  care 
the  merits  of  various  processes.  How  far  their  re- 
commendations have  done  real  good  may  be  learnt 
from  the  following  extract  from  a  recent  letter  I  have 
received  from  Mr.  R.  Tatlock  : — 

"  I  have  never  heard  to  what  extent  the  conclusions  of  the 
British  Association  committee  on  potash  salts  were  acted  upon 
by  analysts  in  this  country.  In  Oermany,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  they  were  not  adopted,  as  t^p  analyses  made  in  that 
countiy,  so  far  as  thev  reached  me,  at  least,  were  made  for 
sellers,  and  I  still  hold  that  the  German  method  gives  liiffh 
results  with  low  strength  potash  salts,  not  alone  from  the 
presence  of  larse  protmrtioos  of  sodium  salts  but  from  tho 
presence  of  sulphate  of  calcium." 

Mr.  Tatlock's  remarks  touch  on  another  phase  of  the 
question,  and  that  is  the  fact  that  a  truthful  report  on 
samples  is  not  always  desired.  In  a  notable  instance 
in  my  own  experience  a  client  said  he  preferred  a 
certificate  from  Dr.  ignoring  the  presence  of 

2  per  cent  of  sulphur  and  lead  in  an  iron  ore,  to  one 
from  me,  in  which  the  proportion  of  these  obiectionable 
impurities  were  stated.  He  fully  admitted  their  pre- 
sence, so  that  I  proved  my  case  but  lost  my  client 
I  am  not  siire  that  it  might  not  be  found  in  practice 
that  the  establishment  of  national  or  international 
methods  ^f  assaying  chemical  products  would  tend 
seriously  to  retard  the  improvement  of  chemical  pro- 
cesses on  account  of  the  diminished  encouragement 
which  independent  workers  would  receive  We  all  have 
an  instance  of  what  I  mean  in  the  British  Pharma- 
copoeia. The  objection  would  be  greatly  lessened  if 
the  revision  of  the  analytical  methods  occurred  more 
frequently  than  the  issue  of  a  new  edition  of  the 
Pharmacopoeia,  but  the  difiSiculty  would  be  to  per- 
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suade  those  responsible  that  their  previous  work  was 
not  all  that  could  be  desired.  I  would  suggest  that* 
after  inviting  communications  from  all  practical 
analysts  on  the  methods  of  assay  to  be  adoT)te(jl,  the 
committee  should  issie  a  report,  to  be  published  in 
all  chemical  journals,  detaihng  the  proposed  processes 
of  analysis  ;  and  then  further  invite  and  encourage 
criticism  from  all  quarters,  so  that,  in  the  final  report, 
they  should  have  before  them  the  views  of  all  who 
cared  to  express  an  opinion  on  the  subject.  Many 
chemists  may  not  feel  themselves  in  a  position  to  re- 
commend or  prescribe  a  definite  method  as  worthy  of 
acceptance  by  the  committee,  but  on  the  other  hand 
May  aflford  much  practical  information  on  the  best 
details  of  working.  Again,  it  seems  to  me  very  doubt- 
ful how  far  chemists  should  feel  themselves  bound  to 
analyse  by  the  prescribed  methods.  As  an  instance 
in  point,  I  may  say  that  I  recently  examined  a  sample 
of  so-called  "crude  naphtha,''  which  really  was  a  mix- 
ture of  benzene  and  other  hydrocarbons,  condensed 
from  coal  gas  by  the  process  described  by  Mr.  G. 
E.  Davis  in  the  December  number  of  the  Journal. 
Tested  by  the  process  described  by  Dr.  Lunge  in  his 
work  on  coal  tar,  and  stated  by  him  to  have  been 
found  to  give  trustworthy  results,  the  sample  in 
question  would  have  been  reported  to  yield  112  per 
cent,  of  50  per  cent,  benzol.  Now  this  abnormal  result 
was  not  due  to  the  defective  working  or  to  the  inac- 
curacy of  the  method  recommended  by  Dr.  Lunge,  but 
was  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  so-called  crude  napntha 
was  altogether  different  in  nature  from  the  oroinary 
crude  naphtha  obtained  by  the  first  distillation  of 
coal  tar,  and  with  which  Dr.  Lunge's  method  of  assay 
gives  results  closely  agreeing  with  those  obtained  on 
a  large  scale.  (I  was  refused  information  as  to  the 
nature  and  ori^n  of  the  sampla)  Here,  then,  is  an 
instance  in  which  the  chemist  was  bound  either  to 
modify  the  usual  method  of  assay  or  to  stultify  him- 
self ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  prescription  of  a 
particular  method  of  assay  in  contract  notes  must 
frequently  be  liable  to  similar  inconveniences,  how- 
ever suited  such  a  plan  may  be  for  forming  an  opinion 
on  samples  of  the  ordinary  character.  If  carriea  to  an 
extreme,  the  employment  of  oflicial  methods  would, 
I  fear,  be  apt  to  decade  the  intelligent  analyst  to 
the  rank  of  an  animated  machine  ;  and,  in  the 
long  run,  would  be  sure  to  react  on  the  intellectual 
character  and  general  morale  of  professional  chemists. 
Again,  several  well-known  analysts  of  iron  ore  having 
difiVgreed  as  to  the  proportion  of  manganese  present  in 
Spanish  manganiferous  iron  ore,  I  was  requested  to 
look  into  the  matter.  The  result  was  that  I  found 
the  ore  to  contain  a  notable  quantity  of  zinc,  which 
probably  by  some  analysts  had  been  weighed  with 
the  manganese,  and  by  others  not  according,  to  the 
process  tney  happened  to  employ :  out  in  no  case  had 
the  presence  of  zmc  in  these  ores  been  previously  sus 
pected.  More  recently,  Mr.  Riley  found  barium  in 
very  sensible  quantity  in  the  same  class  of  ores — a 
discovery  which  necessitated  a  further  modification 
of  the  process  of  assay.  Now,  had'  an  official  method 
of  assay  existed  at  the  time  I  refer  to  the  presence  of 
these  unusual  elements,  zinc  and  barium,  would  prob- 
ably never  have  been  suspected,  and  if  found,  the  pre- 
judice and  interests  of  the  ifon-ore  merchant  would 
have  prevented  him  from  paying  any  attention  to 
their  existence.  All  these  facts  go  to  prove  the 
necessity  of  prescribing  such  methods  of  assay  as 
shall  be  applicable  to  all  imaginable  varieties  of  pro- 
duct, and  if  the  methods  are  to  do  this.  I  fear  they 
will  have  a  tendency  to  become  so  complicated  as  to 
prohibit  their  employment  in  the  ninety-nine  cases 
out  of  a  hundred  in  which  a  8imi)ler  method  would 
give  practically  as  good  results.  While  I  should  per- 
sonally view  the  publication  of ofiicial  methods  of  assay 


of  products  out  of  my  own  line  as  highly  useful  to 
me,  I  am  not  sure  that  1  should  receive  with  the  same 
favour  processes  dealing  with  products  with  which  I 
was  familiar ;  and  although  I  should  probably  work 
by  the  official  methods  under  ordinary  conditions,  for 
various  reasons  I  dSrtainly  should  not  undertake  to 
limit  my  discretion  by  never  departing  from  them,, 
The  methods  of  expressing  results  were  considered 
in  the  British  Association  committee  on  phosphates 
and  potash  salts.  In  these  cases  unanimity  would 
seem  more  easy  to  arrive  at  than  in  that  of  the 
methods  of  analysis,  but  I  am  afraid  that  any  recom- 
mendations will  again  be  opposed  by  the  inertia  of 
some  leaders  of  the  profession.  As  an  instance  of  the 
difficulty  of  getting  any  recommendation  adopted.  I 
may  instance  the  recommendations  of  the  Nomen- 
clature Committee  of  the  Chemical  Society.  These 
are  very  imperfectly  adopted  even  by  scientific  chem- 
ists, and  we  repeatedly  find  men  of  the  first  rank 
writingand  speaKing  of  oenzol,  glycerine,  gelatine,  etc. 

Mr.  E.  RiLEY  said  the  result  of  his  experience  over 
a  great  number  of  years  was  this — that  the  getting  of 
accurate  results  aid  not  so  much  depend  on  the 
method  of  analysis  as  the  way  it  was  conducted.  He 
might  get  ai^  results  he  pleased  if  he  manipulated 
differently.  His  assistants  frequently  complained  of 
the  disappointments  they  met  with.  His  reply  was 
that  only  by  experience  could  those  little  details  be 
acquired  which  were  sometimes  exceedingly  simple, 
but  which  made  all  the  difference  between  failure 
and  success.  He  had  perhaps  as  inuch  experience  in 
tlie  determination  of  phospnorus  in  one  direction  as 
anyone,  and  it  was  attended  with  a  great  deal  of  diffi- 
culty. Taking,  for  example,  phosphorus  in  iron  or  steel, 
one  might  get  anything  one  likea;  and  so  with  sulphur. 
It  simply  depended  on  the  acidity  of  the  solution. 
Where  the  interest  of  the  works  was  in  question 
they  kept  the  solution  a  Uttle  acid,  and  ^ot  the  phos- 
phorus low.  So  with  the  sulphur.  Again,  the  deter- 
mination of  carbon  had  become  quite  a  mechanical 
thing;  and,  in  fact,  phosphorus  also.  His  company 
was  now  making  1,480  tons  of  steel  a  week,  and 
every  "  blow "  was  accurately  tested  for  phospnorus. 
The  result  inevitably  was  that  many  of  the  processes 
became  almost  mechanical  The  analyses  were  done 
by  young  men  who  might  not  be  very  good  chemists, 
but  they  had  acquired  accuracy  by  practice.  He  had 
worked  these  processes  out,  and  satisfied  himself 
that  they  really  were  accurate.  His  experience  had 
been,  of  course,  chiefly  in  metallurgical  products.  In 
manganese,  for  instance,  they  always  employed  dif- 
ferent weights,  and  the  analysis  was  done  by  two 
different  assistants,  one  against  the  other,  by  two 
different  methods,  and  Avas  checked  by  Mr.  Pattinson's 
excellent  method  and  the  ordinary  gal  vanimetric,  and 
the  mean  of  the  two  was  taken.  His  impression  was  that 
Mr.  Pattinson's  was  rather  low,  and  the  other  method 
rather  high,  and  so  taking  the  mean  of  the  two  was 
fair.  He  certainly  thought  that  methods  which  were 
known  to  be  inaccurate  should  be  excluded  alto- 
gether. He  had  frequently  been  asked  to  analyse 
certain  products  by  certain  prescribed  methods,  but 
he  always  refused,  on  the  ground  that  he  felt  himself 
a  comi>etent  analyst.  With  regard  to  the  determina- 
tion of  phosphorus,  he  added  a  weighed  quantity  of 
phosphorus  to  an  ascertained  amount  of  pure  metal, 
and  set  his  assistants  at  work  to  determine  it,  and 
the  results  came  out  by  the  methods  employed  exactly, 
which  was  sufficient  evidence  that  tne  method  of 
analysis  was  accurate.  He  always  got  the  credit  of 
finding  a  great  deal  more  than  anybody  else,  but  he 
believed  he  did  find  all  that  was  there. 

Dr.  Messkl  said  :  All  that  he  had  heard  only  con* 
firmed  his  previous  conviction  that  it  was  perfectly 
practicable  to  arrive  at  definite  standards.  Tl\&  li^\A^^ 
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sugar  refiners,  the  manufacturer^  of  anthraquinone. 
potash  salts,  etc,  had  already  done  so,  and  he  could 
see  no  reason  for  doing  the  same  for  copper,  soda, 
gas-liquor,  phosphates,  etc.,  in  which  Mr.  Pattinson 
)»ointed  out  that  much  confusion  now  existed. 
If  Mr.  Riley  laid  great  stress  on  the  quantity  and 
strengtJh  of  the  test  solutions  which  we  employ  and 
on  the  manipulation,  why  cannot  the  conditions  be 
stated  under  which  the  work  can  be  carried  out  most 
advantageously  ?  AVhat  both  buyer  and  seller  do  not 
desire  is  that  each  chemist  Avho  samples  and  analyses 
should  arrive  at  a  different  result,  as  is  so  frequen'tly 
the.  case.  That  the  profession  of  a  chemist  would  be 
lowered  by  carrying  out  the  suggestions  before 
th^m  seemed  as  unfounded  as  to  assume  that  the 
profession  of  an  engineer  had  been  lowered  by  the 
introduction  of  the  Whitworth  gauge  for  screws,  or 
the  adoption  of  a  rational  standard  in  lieu  of  the  old 
Binningham  wire  gauge. 
Mr.  Boverton  Redwood  wrote — 

**The  provision  of  authoritative  rules  for  sampUnfr  and 
testing  was  one  of  the  priniarv  objects  with  which  the  Petro- 
leum Association  was  founded  in  1866.  and  considerable 
success  has  attended  the  efforts  of  the  association  in  that 
direction.  A  uniform  system  of  samplinfc  i>etroleum  burning 
oil  is  adopted  by  the  Petroleum  Association,  by  the  Petroleum 
Test  Bureau,  in  Bremen  and  Hamburg,  and  by  the  analagous 


After  some  remarks  oh  mineral  lubricating  oils,  and 
the  progress  attained  by  him  towards  procuring 
uniformity  in  the  methods  of  examination,  and  an 
expression  of  his  readiness  to  personally  act  on  any 
committee,  Mr.  Redwood 

•*  Considers  it  very  important  there  should  be  a  generally- 
accepted  method  of  estimating  and  expressing  the  chief 
characteristics  by  which  the  value  of  these  oils  is  judged." 

Mr.  Watson  Smith  Avrote — 

•'IhaveJustaremarkortwotooffer.  Ifan  international  method 
be  agreed  upon,  and  used  for  testing  benzols,  naphthas,  etc.,  by 
a  fractional  distillation  process,  then  it  wUl  not  be  necessary 
that  a  method  iavolvinff  soientiflc  exactness  and  accuracy 
should  be  adopted.  A  method  giving  scope  for  rapidity  of  execu- 
tion, as  well  as  a  certain  amount— a  sufficient  amount— of  ac- 
curacy, msy  be  chosen.  If,-  however,  various  methods  are  used, 
then  any  specially-adopted  method  must  be  the  most  accurate, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  odium  resulting  from  the  comparison  of 
*hiRh'  and  Mow'  methods,  by  choosing  the  method  which 
when  challenged  gives  a  result  nearest  to  absolute  accuracy. 
Suppose  a  method  adopted  unl  versaUy  which  works  with  expe- 
dition, but  gives  with  a  benzol  testing  90J  percent,  by  the  moit 
exact  process  only  90  per  cent,  e.g.,  ft  might  be  well  to  adopt 
the  more  expeditious  method  universally  as  the  standard 
method— other  things  being  equal— because  as  a  commercial 
standard  once  fixed  it  would  answer  the  purpose  just  as  well 


t  adop  ^ ^^  ...«„..>^„. 

The  necessity  for  such  standard  and  fixed  method s7n*the"ca^ 
of  benzol  and  naphtha  testing,  in  which  certain  small  worki 


losses  must  occur,  is  greater  even  than  in  other  analytica. 
processes,  because  if  a  sample  of  benzol  be  sent  to  two 
chemists,  A  and  B,  A  being  a  pure  scientist,  with  perhaps 
ample  time  to  spend  on  a  more  minutely-accurate  and  time- 
consuming  process,  and  B  a  commercial  analyst,  hard  pressed 
for  time  and  circumscribed  as  to  fee.  A  may  produce  a  result 
somewhat  difl'eront  from  B,  though  both  men  have  worked 
conscientiously— the  results  being  rather  the  products  of  the 
methods  adopted." 

Mr.  C  T.  AlACADAMsaid  he  was  not  prepared  tospeak 
on  the  scientific  .branch  of  this  subject,  for  though  he 
was  connected  with  the  long-suftering  industry  to 
which  allusion  had  Jbeen  made,  the  manure  trade,  he 
was  not  an  expert,  and  therefore  would  not  presume 
to  offer  to  that  meeting  any  observations  with  regard 
to  the  correct  method  for  estimating  phosphoric  acid 
or  ammonia.  He  left  professional  analysts  to  decide 
that  Question,  but  while  they  were  discussing  it  he 
should  be  very  glad  if  some  uniform  commercial  pro- 
cess con  Id  be  devised.  No  doubt  there  Avere  often 
considerable  discreparfcies,  and  a  practically-uniform 
method  of  analysis  was  the  greatest  necessity  for 
business.  A  previous  speaker  said  that  soda  manu- 
facturers would  not  agree  to  a  test  which  reduced 
their  percentages,  but  the  answer  to  that  was  that  so 
long  as  the  process  waa  uniform  the  manufacturers 


could  adjust  their  prices  to  the  process  adopted. 
Undoubtedly  chemists  had  cause  to  complain  of  the 
carelessly-drawn,  and  therefore  imperfect,  samples 
sent  them,  and  he  would  offer  a  suggestion,  that  the 
sampling  should,  as  now,  be  i#ft  to  the  buyer  and 
seller—  mutual  sampling" — but  that  they  should 
draw  one  sample,  sufficiently  large,  to  be  sent  to  one 
of  the  chemists  named  in  the  contract,  who  should 
divide  it  into  three,  sending  part  to  the-  second 
analyst  named  in  the  contract,  retaining  the  third 
for  the  umpire  analyst  in  case  of  need.  In  that 
way  the  sampling  would  become  more  a  matter  for 
the  professional  analyst,, who  of  course  could  not  go 
to  Biackwali,  or  Aberdeen,  or  elsewhere,  to  draw  hia 
own  sample,  but  he  could  secure  that  that  which  he 
and  the  other  chemist  operated  upon  were  practically 
identical. 

Mr.  E.  W.  VoELCKER  said  he  was  fully  aware  of 
the  annoyance  often  caused  by  discrepancies  and 
errors  in  analyses  of  manures,  phosphatic  materials, 
etc. ;  but,  as  Mr.  Eiley  had  stated,  this  was  due  not 
so  much  to  the  processes  employed  as  to  the  operator, 
since  in  indifferent  Jiands  not  even  the  very  best 
process  could  be  expected  to  give  accurate  results. 
He  could  not  see  hov  standard  methods  could  be 
adopted  when  it  was  remembered  how  excessively 
varied  in  nature  are  the  different  materials  which 
pass  through  the  hands  of  an  analytical  chemist.    To 
take,  as  a  single  instance, .  the  case  of  phosphate 
analysis.    Each  variety  of  phosphate  requires  to  be 
treated  in  a  slightly  different  manner,  according  to  its 
composition,  and  upon  these  seemingly  small  details 
depend  the   success  and  accuracy  of  the  analysis. 
The  question,  he  said,  was  one  of  experience,  not  of 
hand-books  or  the  laying  down  of  rules.    Further,  if 
fixed  methods  were  laid  down,  the  result  would  be  to 
prevent  the  progress  of  knowledge  amongst  analytical 
chemists,  and  to  tend  to  a  perpetration  of  errors,  even 
when  these  were  known  to  exist.   As  an  instance,  he 
mentioned  the  case  of  bone  ash,  the  phosphate  of 
lime  in  which  wks  formerly  determined  merely  by 
precipitation  with  ammonia,  the  entire  precipitate 
being  reckoned  as  phosphate  of  lime,  wherein  it  was 
clearly  shown  by  Dr.  Voelckerthat  it  was  in  reality 
a  mixture  of  the  phosphates  of  lime  and  magnesia 
together' with  a  varying  proportion  of  carbonate  of 
lime.    Strong  opposition  to   an    alteration  in    the 
method  of  analysis,  though  shown  to  be  necessary, 
was  given  by  those  whose  interests  were  thereby 
affected,  on  the  ground  that  they  had  been  always 
accustomed  to  have  bone  ash  analysed  according  to 
the  older  method.    A  like  opposition  was  encountered 
at  a  later  date,  when  it  was  shown  that  ])hosphates, 
such  as  Carolina^  Canadian,  etc.,  which  contained 
fluorine   and   silica,    required  to  be  evaporated  to 
drjrness  with  acid  in  order  to  insure  the  expulsion  of 
the  fluorine  and  the  rendering  of  the  silica  insoluble, 
thereby  securing  the  freedom  of  the  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia precipitate  from  fluo-silicate  of  magnesia.    It 
was  complained  that  the  new  method  caused  a  serious 
difference  of  3  to  4  per  cent,  in  the  phosphates,  but  it 
is  now  generally  recognised  and  aaopted  as  correct 
There  are  so  many  details  of  this  kind  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  lay  down  rules  to  meet  every  casa    The 
introduction  of  a  hand-book  of  methods  of  analyses 
would  again,  he  thought,  tend  to  produce  rule  of 
thumb  procedure  in  analyses,  which  would  be  highly 
objectionable. 

Mr.  C.  Napier  Hake  remarked  that  since  the  last 
meeting  the  SStassfurt  potash  manufacturers  had^ 
formed  a  syndicate,  one  result  of  the  combination 
being  that  a  system  more  or  less  in  force  before  had 
been  confirmed,  viz.,  that  all  chloride  of  potassimn 
should  be  sold  according  to  Stassfurt  analyses  and 
weights  solely.    This  decis$ion  might  be  quoted  as  a 
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prominent  instance  of  the  result  brought  about  by 
differences  in  analyses,  not  by  the  use  of  different 
methods  but  simply  by  modification  of  details  in 
carrying  out  one  and  the  same  method.  Having  had 
considerable  experience  in  the  analysis  of  potash 
salts,  and  practically  tested  the  Tatlock  method  and 
the  Stassfurt  method,  he  was  induced  to  say  that  the 
one  employed  at  Stassfurt  was  somewhat  the  better — 
it  was  simpler,  and  less  liable  to  error  in  the  details 
of  manipulation,  and  consequentl}^  would  be  more 
likely  to  insure  the  desired  uniforihity.  He  thought 
the  question  of  a  uniform  system  of  analysis  Avas 
one  that  could  scarcely  be  settled  between  chemist 
and  chemist,  and  trust^  that  the  decision  arrived  at 
by  the  Stassfurt  manufacturers  would  not  prevent 
the  bringing  about  of  a.proper  understanding  between 
the  Stassfurt  sellers  and  English  buyers  on  lines 
which  the  Society  might  well  suggest 

Mr.  John  Pattinson  (Newcastle-on-Tyne)  thought 
on  the  whole  it  was  desirable  that  a  committee  should 
be  formed  to  legislate  upon  certain  matters  connected 
with  analysis  of  chemical  products.  The  manure 
trade  w^  one  in  which  some  fixed  method  was  more 
desirable  perhaps  than  any  other  of  which  he  was 
aware,  but  at  the  same  time  taere  was  the  danger 
which  had  been  already  mentioned,  that  when  once 
a  method  had  been  established  by  any  authority  there 
was  the  greatest  difficulty  in  getting  it  altered  at  any 
future  time,  whatever  improved  methods  might  be 
discovered.  If  such  a  committee  were  appointed  it 
should  go  very  carefully  to  work,  or  it  might  do  more 
harm  than  good  to  many  existing  chemical  trades. 
The  soda  test  had  been  frequently  alluded  to  as  a 
test  in  which  unanimity  was  desirable.  Almost  ever 
since  the  establishment  of  the  soda  trade  in  this 
country  it  had  been  the  practice  to  test  soda  by  what 
was  thought  to  be  the  correct  equivalent  of  soda  at 
that  time,  namely  32,  which  made  pure  carbonate  of 
soda  to  contain  59}  per  cent,  of  soda.  That  was  the 
method  Mr.  Gossage  arranged  in  1836,  and  it  was 
Btill  followed  throughout  England.  It  made  a  differ- 
ence of  about  1  per  cent  in  favour  of  the  alkali  manu- 
facturer, and  it  was  very  easy  to  see  why  that  had 
never  been  altered  after  it  was  discovered  that  31  was 
the  correct  equivalent,  and  that  pure  carbonate  of 
soda  only  contains  58^  per  cent,  of  soda.  To  make  this 
alteration  would  at  one  time  have  meant  a  reduction 
of  price  of  from  48.  to  68.  per  ton  on  the  product^  and 
even  at  the  present  low  price  of  soda  it  would  make 
a  difference  of  about  2s.  per  ton.  In  the  case  of  soda 
tests,  perhaps  no  great  evil  was  done  by  retaining  the 
old  methoa  of  testing.  It  was  well  known  that  in 
England  soda  ash  was  always  tested  in  that  manner, 
and  tables  are  published  showing  the  relation  of  the 
English  test  to  the  other  modes  of  testing.  Supposing 
a  committee  were  appointed,  in  all  prooability  they 
would  wish  to  suggest  that  the  soda  makers  should 
immediately  make  the  alteration  to  the  newer  and 
more  correct  test,  and  sell  their  soda  by  the  31  equiva- 
lent test^  thus  reducing  the  value  by  about  1  per  cent. 
Was  it  likely  they  would  agree  to  that  ?  Unless  there 
were  a  general  agredment  to  do  so  amongst  soda  makers 
it  would  be  imjjossible  to  carry  out  any  suggestion  of 
the  kind.  Again,  cop])er  ores  were  sold  by  what  was 
known  to  be  a  very  incorrect  method,  the  Cornish 
assay,  which  was  very  irregular  in  its  results,  giving 
differences  up  to  2  per  cent.  It  would  be  desirable, 
both  for  buyer  and  seller,  especially  for  the  seller,  to 
adopt  a  method  by  which  the  exact  amount  of  copper 
could  be  determined,  and  there  are  several  i)erfectly 
well-known  methods  for  doing  this.  But  was  it  likely 
that  copper  smelters  would  follow  a  suggestion  of  this 
kind  if  made  by  the  committee  1  He  thought  it 
exceedingly  doubtful  Again,  returning  to  the  soda 
trade,  hia  experience  was  that  the  difficulty  had  not 


been  to  devise  exact  methods  of  determining  the  soda, 
but  to  find  chemists  who  would  do  the  testing;  cor- 
rectly. The  soda  tests  made  in  Liverpool  were 
frequently  from  1  to  3  per  cent  higher  than  those 
made  in  London,  on  the  Tyne^  and  in  Glasgow.  He 
had  been  in  correspondence  with  most  of  the  chemists 
in  Liverpool,  and  they  all  told  him  they  tested  by 
precisely  the  same  method  as  he  did,  namely,  on  the 
assumption  that  pure  carbonate  of  soda  contained 
59i  per  cent  of  soda,  and  yet  these  differences  existed. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  these  facts  pointed  to  the  want 
of  a  court  of  apiieal  rather  than  to  a  necessity  for 
establishing  standard  methods  of  analysis. 

Mr.  Zimmerman  thought  the  men  in  eveiy  par- 
ticular trade  knew  Avhat  an  analysis  in  that  trade  was 
worth.  His  experience  of  twenty  y^rs  taug[ht  him 
what  price  to  put  on  a  product  sold  by  analysis  when 
the  buyer  insisted  on  some  certain  analysis.  Such 
was  the  case  for  many  years  in  potash  salts,  until 
some  short  time  ago  Stassfurt  potash  manufacturers 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  would  sell  on  one 
analysis.  He  was  a  merchant,  not  a  chemist,  and 
therefore  could  only  speak  from  the  commercial  point 
of  view.  They  all  had  their  own  remedies  as  buyers 
and  sellers,  and  practically  si)eaking  they  were  not  so 
much  inconvenienced  as  outsiders  would  be,  and  per- 
haps it  might  be  useful  that  outsiders  should  be  a 
little  inconvenienced.  When  he  first  came  into  the 
chemical  trade  and  was  a  novice  he  made  some  foolish 
contracts  by  permitting  certain  English  analyses, 
which  gave  when  the  goods  were  delivered  here  very 
different  results  from  those  by  which  he  had  pur- 
chased abroad  ;  but  he  had  gained  experience,  and  "he 
did  not  believe  anyone  in  the  room  who  had  any 
commercial  practicsd  experience  of  chemicals  would 
be  inconvenienced  or  deceived  ;  and  he  thought, 
therefore,  it  Avould  not  be  to  the  advantage  of  the 
chemical  trade  to  lay  down  any  hard  and  fast  lines  for 
analysts. 

Mr.  DoMEiER  said  he  was  also  a  dealer  in  chemicals. 
He  thought  the  middlemen  were  more  interested  in 
having  correct  results  than  anyone,  because  profits 
were  small,  and  they  had  to  rely  on  one  analysis 
from  the  seller  and  another  from  the  buyer.  He 
found  after  a  long  time  there  was  no  practical 
difficulty  at  all  in  doing  business  as  long  as  the  mode 
of  analysis  were  properly  understood.  The  great 
mistake  was  that  chemical  analysis  used  to  be  con- 
sidered a  matter  in  which  everyone  had  a  method  of  his 
own,  and  which  no  one  else  ought  to  know.  So  soon 
as  the  method  was  understood  difficulties  ceased. 
The  evil  worked  its  own  cure  in  commercial  affairs, 
but  he  did  not  believe  that  English,  French,  American, 
or  German  chemists  would  differ  materially  in  result 
if  the  method  to  be  employed  were  fairly  stated ;  but 
unless  the  method  was  thoroughly  described  results 
were  liable  to  vary.  Supposing  an  improved  method 
was  found  out  in  six  months'  time,  and  was  attempted 
to  be  introduced  without  due  publication,  difficulties 
would  arise.  In  matters  of  trade  it  was  necessary 
simply  that  the  buyer  and  seller  should  agree ;  other 
matters  could  then  be  regulated  by  the  price,  and  if 
the  customer  knew  he  must  pay  on  an  incorrect  basis 
he  must  make  due  allowance  for  it  ,    ,     , 

Sir  F.  A.  Abel  had  listened  with  a  great  deal  of 
interest  to  the  discussion.  He  felt  that  the  difficulties 
of  the  subject  were  very  great,  and  there  was  much 
to  be  said  on  both  sides.  All  would  agree  there 
would  be  great  advantages  attending  an  approach  to 
uniformity  in  methods  of  work  even  if  it  were  only 
in  this  country  ;  but  at  the  same  time,  what  had  been 
urged  with  regard  to  the  attendant  difficulties  was 
quite  correct,  and  any  attempt  to  reduce  chemical 
analysis  to  the  purely  mechanical  was  most  strongly  to 
be  deprecated.    He  had  had  some  little  experience  in 
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preparing  directions  for  one  or  two  almost  purely 
mechanical  methods  of  testing,  with  the  special 
object  of  making  them  applicable  with  uniformity 
by  operators  who  had  no  previous  training,  but  only 
ordinary  dexterity,  common  sense,  and  honesty  ;  and 
the  longer  the  experience  he  had  of  their  general 
working  the  more  ne  had  become  impressed  with  the 
difficulty  in  mastering  the  obstacles  to  their  uniform 
application.  Take,  for  example,  the  simple  method  of 
testing  the  flashing  jwint  of  petroleum  as  an  illus- 
tration of  this.  It  was  hoped  that  when  one  had 
arrived  at  an  almost  automatic  tdst,  and  had  laid 
down  simple  rules  which  could  be  followed  wi^h  great 
uniformity  one  had  done  everything  necessary  ;  but 
when  the  test  came  to  be  applied  by  different  people, 
and  was  used  in  different  countries,  it  was  found  tnat 
it  might  yield  in  the  hands  of  different  operators 
results  varying  to  such  an  extent  that,  superior  as  the 
test  might  have  been  to  those  previously  used,  it  still 
left  much  to  be  desired.  The  same  remarks  applied  to 
other  tests  of  a  mechanical  nature  which  te  had 
endeavoured  to  design  for  the  examination  of  explo- 
sive compounds  with  reference  to  their  proper  purifi- 
cation. It  was  easy  to  give  precise  instructions  for 
making  a  delicate  test  paper,  to  lay  down  the  form 
and  dimensions  of  the  particular  apparatus  to  be 
used,  to  prescribe  the  temperature  and  other  details 
of  the  .operation,  but  with  all  this  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  get  two  i^ersons  to  do  the  same  thing 
in  exactly  the  same  way  .and  so  he  feared  it  would 
always  be.  All  they  could  hope  to  do  in  arriving  at 
something  like  uniformity  was  to  arrive  at  some  kind 
of  general  understanding  as  to  methods  of  analysis 
which  were  considered  the  best  and  then  to  apply 
themselves  to  carry  these  out  honestly  and  to  the 
best  of  their  ability,  disregarding  as  far  as  they 
could— it  might  be  impossible  to  do  so  altogether— 
the  bias  both  of  buyers  and  sellers  which  would 
always  exist.  He  did  think  that  there  ought  to  be 
no  great  difllculty  in  arriving  at  the  greater  approach 
to  uniformity  than  existed  at  present  in  the  state- 
ments of  results.  As  io  international  uniformity, 
there  were  many  difiSculties  to  be  got  over  before 
that  could  be  arrived  at.  In  the  first-  place,'  we 
must  all  agree  to  discard  our  scruples,  give  up  our 
dra(ch)ms,  and  soberly  drop  grains  for  grammes.  On 
this  question  he  should  like  to  hear  the  opinion  of 
Sir  Frederick  Bramwell,  who,  though  not  a  chemist, 
but  an  eminent  engineer,  was  highly  qualifi^  to 
speak  on  this  subiect.  Probably  he  would  say  that 
the  difliculties  in  the  way  of  the  general  adoption  of 
the  metric  system  was  a  formidable  and  a  funda- 
mental one,  and  he  might  probably  be  very  much 
opposed  to  our  relinquishing  our  system  of  weight 
and  measurement,  but  they  could  all  yield  a  little 
bit,  and  he  believed  even  Sir  Frederick  Bramwell, 
though  he  entertained  much  respect  and  affection  for 
our  national  weights  and  measures,  would  come  to 
acknowledge  the  necessity  of  yielding  to  the  tendency 
for  uniformity.  Theoretically  he  was  as  sanguine  as 
Dr.  Messel,  but  practically  he  realised  the  difficulties 
as  fully  as  did  Mr.  Kiley.  It  was  one  thing  to  lay 
down  a  method  and  another  to  carry  it  out.  and  the 
latter  gentleman  was  quite  right  in  saying  that  a  man 
might  make  what  he  liked  of  a  method.  If  we  could 
only  advance  so  far  as  to  arrive  at  the  understanding 
that  such  and  such  was  the  proper  mode  of  working 
a  particular  method  that  would  be  a  great  step  in 
advance  towards  uniformity. 

Sir  F.  Bramwell  said  it  was  rather  hard  on  him 
to  be  challenged  on  the  occasion  of  his  first  visit  to 
that  Section  to  give  a  vindication  of  British  weights 
and  measures.  He  did  not  pretend  to  do  it  so  far 
as  chemicals  were  concerned,  because  he  did  not 
understand  them,  but  he  had  a  very  strong  opinion 


as  to  the  cumbrous  nature  of  the  simplicity  of 
decimals.  He  believed  if  you  wanted  to  make  per- 
sons utterly  incapable  of  mental  arithmetic,  so  that 
they  had  always  to  cover  sheets  of  paper  so  as  to 
arnve  at  a  certain  result,  and  then  find  they  were  all 
wrong,  because  they  had  misplaced  a  decimal  point, 
they  snould  devote  their  minds  from  a  very  early  age 
to  decimal  arithmetic.  He  had  made  it  his  business 
when  on  the  Continent  to  notice  the  ability  of  per- 
sons there,  in  different  stations  of  life,  to  do  readily 
common  arithmetical  calculations^  and  he  said  ad- 
visedly that,  compared  with  people  in  a  correspond- 
ing state  of  life  in  England,  brought  up  under 
the  wretched  system  of  tons,  cwts.^  qrs..  and  lbs., 
and  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  the  ability  of  the 
Continental  was  not  one- tenth  part  that  of  the 
Englishman.  If  you^  went  to  an  English  railway 
station,  and  asked  for  three  tickets  from  A  to  B,  yon 
did  not  find  the  clerk  take  a  piece  of  pencil  or  chalk 
to  meJ^e  the  calculations.  If  there  were  three  tickets 
at  38. 4d.  each,  he  had  no  difilculty  in  telling  you  at 
once  they  came  to  lOs^  but  was  it  not  the  fact  that 
you  could  not  go  to  a  Continental  railway  station  and 
make  a  demand  of  that  kind  without  the  clerk  behind 
the  grating  keeping  everybody  else  waiting  while  he 
was  making  a  calculation  1  If  you  went  into  a  Parisian 
banking-house,  and  found  a  man  at  the  counter,  and 
tendered  him  a  bill — again  through  a  grating— you 
found  a  tedious  calculation  going  on.  At  Milan  he 
went  into  a  bank  to  get  a  circular  note  cashed,  and 
after  a  long  calculation  the  clerk  gave  him  20  francs 
more  than  ne  was  entitled  to.  He  pointed  out  that 
what  he  was  doing  was  wrong,  but  he  insisted  it 
could  not  be  so,  and  he  had  to  go  over  the  whole 
matter  carefully  to  prove  it  Again,  when  he  went 
through  the  engineering  works  at  the  Paris  and 
Lyons  Station,  the  officials  there  were  very  civil, 
and  showed  him  the  model  of  a  locomotive  with  a 
very  variable  blast  pipe.  He  asked  them  between 
what  points  they  could  vary  it.  A  gentleman  took  a 
sheet  of  paper  and  figured  away  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  whilst  he,  seeing  the  drawing  was  to  a  scale  of 
one-tenth,  measured  it  at  once :  but  he  found  when  the 
gentlennan  had  made  his  calculation  the  variation  was 
something  which  would  embrace  the  whole  diameter  of 
the  chimney^  and  it  turned  out  there  was  some  error  in 
the  calculation — ^there  always  was  an  error  in  it  He 
was  in  Egypt  for  two  years  in  connection  with  the  sugar 
factory,  and  it  was  his  fate  to  spend  a  great  deal  of 
time  with  the  French  officers  in  determining  the 
sizes  of  the  different  parts.  He  used  to  give  them 
mentally  the  result,  and  they  said,  "  How  do  you  do 
it  ? "  He  told  them  he  turned  the  cumbrous  decimal 
system  into  vulgar  fractions,  dealt  with  them  as 
vulgar  fractions,  and  turned  the  product  back 
into  decimals,  and  that  he  could  do  that  in  his 
head  while  tney  were  figuring  all  over  the  paper. 
Was  there  a  man  present  who  could  multiply  3'25  by 
3*25  mentally  1  Suppose  you  were  asked  to  square 
3^.  3  times  3^  is  9  j,  and  |  of  3^  is  \%y  which  makes 
lOjV  If  you  want  to  do  it  in  decimals,  by  multiply- 
ing 3*26  by  325  you  get  1 0-5(525  ;  but  he  could 
not  do  that  mentally — he  did  it  by  multiplying  d| 
by  3|^,  and  turning  the  product  oack  again  into 
decimals.  Again,  he  should  like  to  show  now  dis- 
satisfied the  French  were  with  their  own  decimal 
system  commercially.  They  did  not  write  '001 — they 
wrote  1"^.  They  did  not  take  the  metre  and  give 
the  fraction  of  it,  which  was  too  cumbrous.  Again, 
they  did  not  use  the  kilogramme.  If  they  looked  in 
any  of  the  shops  they  would  see  the  goods  marked  up 
so  much  for  half  a  kilogramme.  No  one  said  500 
grammes,  or  thought  of  saying  500  grammes,  when 
they  could  say  one  half.  Decimals  were  of  the 
greatest  use  in  their  pkce,  but  he  objected* to  being 
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compelled  to  use  them  whether  he  liked  them  or  not 
He  would  ask  them  to  consider,  and  watch  the  next 
time  they  were  travelling,  whether  there  was  not  an 
absolute  want  of  mental  arithmetic  on  the  Continent 
in  consequence  of  this  decimal  systen^ ;  whereas  in 
England  they  went  into  a  butcher's  shop  and  asked 
how  much  a  piece  of  meat  weighing  8lb.  4oz,  at  C^d.  a 
pound  was,  and  they  would  get  the  answer  in  a  moment 
If  you  wanted  scientific  accuracy  in  a  great  manv 
places  of  figures  you  might  use  decimals,  althougli 
then  it  was  inaccurate  compared  to  vulgar  frac- 
tions ;  but  if  you  wanted  rapidity  and  clearness, 
take  the  ordinary  vulgar  frtxctions.  How  many 
things  there  were  on  the  present  system  which  were 
very  easy.  In  his  own  business,  for  instance,  if  he 
wanted  to  know  the  weight  of  a  ooiler  plate,  if  it  was 
^in.  thick  it  was  5lb.  to  tlie  foot,  }in.  lOlb.  to  the  foot, 
and  so  on — that  was  quite  near  enough.  If  he  wanted 
to  know  the  weight  of  round  iron,  §in.  was  lib.  a  foot, 
and  any  number  of  eighths  could  easily  be  obtained. 
You  only  had  to  square  the  diameter  divided  by  '25, 
or  multiply  by  4,  and  you  got  the  answer  in  iwunds. 
If  he  wanted  to  know  what  weight  of  water  fell 
on  an  acre  he  knew  if  lin.  fell  on  an  acre  there  were 
101  tons.  There  were  hundreds  of  similar  cases 
which  men  who  were  at  it  all  their  lives  knew  which 
enabled  him,  old  as  he  was,  and  having  lost  the 
faculty  of  mental  arithmetic,  to  undertake  to  compete 
with  any  decimal  gentlemen  on  any  ordinary  arith- 
metical problem — not  on  account  of  any  ability  of 
his  own,  but  on  account  of  ysing  a  plain,  simple, 
intelligible  mode  of  dealing  with  figures  insteacf  of 
the  cumbrous  system  of  decimals. 

After  some  conversation  as  to  the  best  mode  of 
expressing  the  views  of  the  meeting,  it  was  unani- 
mously resolved,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  John  Pattin- 
soN,  seconded  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Allen—"  That  this 
meeting  recommends  the  General  Council  to  appoint 
a  committee  composed  of  chemical  manufacturers, 
consumers,  and  analysts,  from  among  the  members 
of  the  Society  of  Cheniical  Industry,  whose  duty 
shall  be  to  determine  in  what  cases,  if  any,  it  is 
desirable  to  endeavour  to  obtain  national  or  inter- 
national agreement,  and  to  report  to  a  future  meeting 
of  the  Society." 


iLtderpooI  Section. 

Chairman :  K.  K.  Muspratt. 
Vice-Chatrman  >  Prof.  J.  CampboU  Brown.  D.Sc. 

Committee  : 


J.  F.  Allen. 
Ernest  V.  Bibby. 
Hudson  A.  Binnoy. 
Kostace  Carey. 
John  Hargreavos. 
8.  M.  Hairison. 


W.  Douglas  Herman. 

E.  Milner. 

E.  VV.  Pamell. 

C.  Symcs. 

H.  Tate.  jun. 

G.  T.  J.  Wells. 


Hon.  Sec :  E.  G.  Ballard.  Queen's  Park,  St.  Helens. 

Notices  ofpapers  and  communications  for  the  meetinfirs  to 
be  made  to  Edward  Geoqro  Ballard.  Queen's  Park,  St.  Helens. 

The  next  Meeting  of  this  Section  wlil  beheld  on  Wednesday, 
February  6th,  1884.  at  seven  o'clock,  when  the  following  will 
be  The  order  of  proceedings:  (1)  Discussion  on  Mr.  Watson 
Smith's  Paper,  read  December  5th,  1883;  (2)  Paper  by  Dr. 
Hurter.  **  On  an  Attempt  to  Utilise  Waste  Heat  by  means  of 
Perkins  Tubes.  (3)  Note  on  the  Lancashire  Soda  Test,  by  Mr. 
A.  Norman  Tate. 

University  College,  Ashton  Street,  Liverpool, 

January  Ith^  1884. 

MR.  E.   K.  MUSPRATT  IN  THE  CHAIR, 


RESULTS  OF  THE  EXAMINATION  OF 
THE  TAR  FROM  SUTHERLAND'S  GAS 
PRODUCERS. 

BY  WATSON  SMITH. 

The  quantity  of  tar  taken  was  2*5  litres,  weighing 
as   follows :   First  litre,   l,085grms.  j   second  litre. 


l,090gnns. ;  half  litre,  540grms. ;  total,  2,715grms 
Specific  gravity  equal  HJU  or  1*085.  This  tar,  then, 
unlike  the  blast-furnace  tar  and  the  Jameson  coke 
oven  tar  oils,  is  heavier  than  water,  though  only 
slightly.  Mr.  Douglas  Hernidn  tells  me  the  specific 
gravity  ho  has  generally  found  with  Sutherland 
producer  tars  is  16'  T.,  or  1*08  specific  gravity. 
In  appearance  and  consistency  this  tar  is  more 
like  an  ordinary  or  gas-retort  coal  tar  than  either 
of  those  above  referred  to,  but  it  smells  differently. 
It  would  appear  that  its  being  so  destitute  of 
naphthas  or  spirit  would  at  least  in  some  measure 
account  for  its  high  specific  gravity.  Were  a  fair  pro- 
portion of  these  present  there  ran  be  little  doubt  the 
specific  gravity  would  be  at  least  somewhat  lower  than 
108.  I  think  the  analytical  numbers  will  show  this, 
but  they  also  show  that  the  amount  of  solid  car- 
bonaceous matter  and  matter  furnishing  coke  and 
residue  are  very  abundant  in  this  tar.  (Compare 
blast-furnace  tar.)  The  tar  was  in  a  great  measure 
separated  from  admixed  water  by  shaking  round  in  a 
jar,  when  much  of  the  water  separates  mechanically, 
and  can  be  decanted  off.  A  fresh  agitation  then 
causes  further  mechanical  separation  of  water  and 
tar.  In  the  manner  indicated  a  large  quantity  of 
water  was  got  rid  of  before  the  specific  gravity  w  as 
determined,  an  important  matter,  considering  that 
sometimes  such  tars  retain  as  much  as  30  to  40  per 
cent,  of  water,  and  this  water,  containing  ammoniacal 
salts,  has  a  specific  gravity  slightly  aoove  1.  Mr. 
Henry  Simon,  C.E.,  of  Manchester,  suggested  to 
me  the  advisability  of  using  a  centrifugal  apparatus 
for  separating  tar  and  water,  much  in  the  same  way 
as  milk  and  cream  are  separated  by  a  process  already 
patented.  However,  for  working  on  the  large  scale, 
I  consider  no  plan  Ls  so  cheap  and  simple  as  the  one 
recommended  oy  Lunge  in  his  work  on  "The  Distil- 
lation of  Coal-tar,"  pages  97  and  101  (Fig.  4).  Of 
course,  in  the  case  of  a  tar  lighter  than  water,  the 
running-off  cock  must  be  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
still,  and,  in  fact,  the  one  used  for  running  off  the 
pitcn  might  serve  for  this  purpose.  In  any  case 
centrifugating  could  not  alone  be  a  complete  process 
of  separation ;  it  is  open,  besides,  to  other  objections, 
and  it  would  hence  be  best  and  cheapest  to  employ  one 
simple  process. 

2500C.C.  OF  TAR  TAKEN,  OF  SPECIFIC  GRAVITY  1*085. 


Temperature. 


(1)  Below  230'C 

(2)  230'to300'C 

(3)  300<'C.  tUl  oila  BoUdifled 

(I)  OUssoIidifylDg  on  cool- 
ing, or  isof  t  paraffin  scale. 

Thick  oU  last  cominflr  over 
and  at  once  solidifying  . 
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The  results  of  this  distillation  may  thiis  be  sum- 
marised : — 

Total  oils  obtained  percent,  bv  weight  of  tar  taken  =36*9 

Coko  obtained  per  cent,  by  weight  ^  tar  taken =30  5 

Water  and  loss  per  cent,  by  weigbt  of  tar  taken =32*6 

100*0 

The  higher  boiling  oils  show  fluorescence,  but  not 
so  much  as  similar  oils  from  the  blast-furnace  tafs. 
Fractions  1,  2,  and  3  of  the  preceding  table  of  results 
were  now  mixed,  and  the  mixture  was  redistilled  and 
fractionated  as  follows .  (Total  quantity  taken = 748c.c 
or  737grms.    Specific  gravity -0"985.) 

Per  cent. 
Cub.  cents,    by  vol. 
on  tar. 

BclowieoC {m*^*^'^!}  ^'        •'••  ®*^^ 

160*  to 210' .' 22-A  ....  0  90 

210*to220' 51-B   ....   2-04 

220'  to  300' 387— C   ....  15-50 

300'  until  oUs,  on  cooling,  began  to  solidify  174— D 

Soft  paraffin  scale      69 

Coke  remaining  in  retort  Sgrms. 

Loss  on  distillation    20grms. 

The  results  of  the  distillation  may  be  summarised 
as  follows  :— 

Per  cent,  by     Per  cent 
weight  of  oils    on  tar  by 
distilled.         w^ghu 

Total  oils  obtained =  94*60    ....    25*6 

Water =  172 

Coke   • =  1-08 

Loss    =  260 


soda  was  then  104  -  66= 38a c.  lOOc.a  of  fraction  (4] 
from  the  first  distillation  (after  the  solid  portion  had 
been  separated)  were  taken  and  treated  with  acid  and 
soda,  when  86c. c.  of  oil  remained.  The  oil  from  this 
fraction  (4)  was  very  thick,  and  ought  to  be  service- 
able as  a  lubricant.  The  results  of  the  treatment 
may  be  thus  tabulated : — 


Fractions. 


B  (210 -220') 
C  (220'-300') 


Volume  before 

treatment 

with  Acid  and 

AikaU 


D  (300'-soUdifica- ) 
Uon)  f 


IV  (Ist  dist.     OUs'i 
drained  from 
crystaUised 
matter) 


Volume  after 

treatment 

witli  Acid  and 

AlkalL 


Loss  per 
cent. 


62 


14 


The  volume  lost  as  acid  tar  from  D^TOac.  Volume 
lost  by  treatment  with  soda  =  38c c.  The  fractions 
above  mentioned,  after  this  acid  and  alkaline  treat- 
ment, were  collected  and  again  distilled  and  fraction- 
ated :  B,  Dice;  C,  387cc;  D,  66c.c;  IV.,  86c.c.; 
total  volume  of  oils  distilled,  590c.c 


100-00 


The  three  fractions  marked  A,  B.  and  C.  were  at 
first  of  a  light  yellow  tint,  but  tney  darkened  on 
standing.  The  fraction  distilling  from  300"  to  the 
point  at  which  on  cooling  solidification  commenced, 
on  cooling  by  a  cold  mixture  solidified  almost  entirely. 
This  portion  was  placed  on  a  filter  and  allowed  to 
drain,  in  order  to  separate  the  oil  from  the  solid  por- 
tions. The  fraction  marked  A  with  the  4c.a  of  oils 
distilling  below  160®,  were  agitated  with  an  equal 
bulk  of  caustic  soda  solution  of  specific  gravity  1  085. 
The  soda  solution  thus  obtained  was  then  a  little 
more  than  neutralised  with  sulphuric  acid,  when  3c. c. 
of  a  dark-coloured  oil  seimrates,  which  on  redistilling 
in  a  small  bulk  yielded  2c.c.,  between  170**  and  190®, 
of  a  straw-coloured  oil^  which  refused  to  crystallise  on 
refrigerating  and  adding  a  crystal  of  phenol.  The 
oil,  however,  contained  phenol,  as  amply  proved  by 
the  reactions,  but  contaminated  consicferably  with 
cresol  and  other  bodies.  The  fraction  marked  B, 
distilling  between  210**  and  220".  was  cooled  in  a 
freezing  mixture,  but  no  naphthalene  separated  out. 
The  fractions  marked  B,  C,  and  D  were  now  treated 
with  sulphuric  acid  and  caustic  soda  with  the  fol- 
lowing results,  those  with  B  and  C  being  very 
*  singular.*  Fraction  B  was  treated  with  3  and  5  per 
cent  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  agitated,  yet 
no  acid  tar  was  formed.  After  separation  of  the  acid 
the  oil  was  treated  with  ley  of  ISTw.  without  altera- 
tion of  volume  either  of  the  oil  or  soda.  Fraction  C 
gave  similar  results.  Fraction  D,  or  rather  the  oils 
drained  from  the  crystallised  portion  thereof,  treated 
with  3  per  cent,  of  sulphuric  acid,  gave  a  large  pro- 
portion of  thick  dark  acid  tar,  separating  easily. 
The  remaining  oil  (I04c.c.)  was  then  separated  from 
the  acid  tar  and  treated  with  caustic  soda  solution, 
when  the  volume  of  the  oils  was  still  further  reduced, 
leaving  only  66c. c.  finally.    The  volume  extracted  by 

*  Since  these  results  (as  regrards  B  and  C)  obtained  by  Mr. 
GlendinninK  appear  to  mc  at  present  explicable  only  on  the 
gn*ound  of  imperfect  mixture,  and  as  I  let  the  opportunity  pass 
of  personally  repeating  the  experiment,  I  shall  take  an  early 
opportunity  of  repeating  this  portion  of  the  process  with  a 
fresh  sample. 


Temperature 
Centigrade. 

Volume 
'  c.  c. 

Grms. 

UraMty.     on  tar. 

Below  160°-^ 

Water,  22c.c.  { 
Oil,       7-dc.c. ) 

160'— 210 

29-5 

5-5 
67o 

28'Sl 

5-67 

66*68 

126-06 

165-78 

18-77 

71*6 

37-25 

3-6 

280 

_       {    0-5 

210°— 230° 

0988          2*7 

230^-250' 

250'— 300' 

127-0 
165-5 

0*992          51 
1*001          6  6 

300°    350° 

350-8olidiflcation 
of  oils  on  cool- 
ing   

190 

690 

36*0 

3-0 

0*988          0*8 

1 

1*038          2-8 

Soft  paraffin  etc.   . . 

Last  runnings 

Coke 

1035           — 
103             - 

523-1 

552-25 

J 

523*4c.c.  -  22c.c.  water =501c.c.  oils. 

Total  oil  obtained  of  that  last  fractionated,  as  above, 
=  84*9  per  cent.  On  standing,  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  paraffin  scale  crystallised  out  from  the  fraction 
distilling  above  350°  to  the  point  at  which  solidifica- 
tion begins.  No  anthracene  could  be  detected  in  the 
solidified  distillates  last  received  over. 

Paraffin  Determination. — lOgrms.  of  the  mix- 
ture of  latter  thick  oils  were  treated  with  108c.c  of 
concenti-ated  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  whole  was  heated 
on  the  water-bath.  It  was  then  cooled  and  poured 
into  500C.C.  of  water,  when  on  standing  the  paraffin 
separated  out  as  a  layer  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 
It  was  removed  carefully,  dried  between  blotting  paper, 
and  weighed.  lOgrms.  of  thick  oil  gave  6*56grms.  of 
paraffin  =  556  per  cent,  on  the  thick  oil,  67  per  cent 
on  the  tar. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  express  my  best  thanks  to 
Mr.  H.  Glendinning,  who  performed  the  experiments 
described  in  this  paper  in  the  laboratory  of  Tne  Owens 
College,  under  my  direction. 


The  discussion  on  Mr.  Smith's  paper  was  adjourned, 
and  Dr.  Robert  Bourcart  read  a  paper  "On  the 
Process  of  Messrs.  Schlieper  and  Haum,  of  Elberfeld, 
for  Printing  Indigo,  incluaing  the  Continuous  Process 
for  Dyeing  Turkey  lleds." 
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imtents,  designs,  and  trade  marks,  and  had  passed  a 
DISCUSSION    ON   MR.    W.    P.    THOMPSON'S    trade-mark  law,but  the  attempt  to  introduce  a  patent 

PAPER  ON  THE  NEW  PATENT  LAW.         I  '^  If^^^^.'^tS^U^l^S^otl^^^^ 

Dr.  HuRTER  spoke  of  the  provisions  of  the  measure  j  with  the  constitution  of  the  republic,  till  1892.  A 
in  the  case  of  two  applications  for  patents  of  a  similar  patent  office  under  the  Union  was  actually  being 
nature,  and  said  he  did  not  suppose  the  Attorney-  ouilt,  he  had  understood,  in  either  the  city  of  Berne 
General  or  the  Solicitor-General  would  dismiss  the  '  or  Geneva  for  the  use  of  the  Union.  He  referred 
second  application  if  there  were  the  slightest  differ-  '  next  to  the  fee  of  XlOO  payable  at  the  end  of  the 
ence  between  it  and  the  first.  Moreover,  the  second  !  seventh  year,  and  complamed  that  the  Board  of  Trade 
aijplicant  would  be  given  to  understand  how  far  it  had  refused  to  accept  the  sum  in  instalments  in  the 
was  the  same  thing,  and  he  would  surely  have  a  case  of  old  patents  on  which  the  £50  had  already 
right  to  say  that  there  was  a  difference  in  his  I  been  passed  before  the  passing  of  the  law,  but 
opinion  between  the  two.  Was  there  no  provision  •  insisted  \i\)on  a  lump  sum.  In  one  case  he  had 
for  this  1  !  appealed  a^inst  this  ruling  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  but 

Mr.  Thompson  said  there  was  this  point  to  be  con-  in  vain.  VVith  regard  to  the  retrospective  nature  of 
sidered  :  Supposing  the  diflference  was  very  slight,  |  the  Act,  what  he  wished  to  dwell  upon  was  that 
the  first  applicant,  who  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  could  patents  which  were  null  and  void,  and  were  beincf 
ffet  to  know  what  the  second  intended,  could  frame  :  worked  by  others  irrespective  of  the  patentee,  could 
his  claims  so  as  to  cover  both  ideas.  He  (Mr.  be  made  valid,  and  those  who  worked  them  could  be 
Thompson)  had  known  several  cases  of  this  kind  stopped  and  made  to  pay  damages.  He  knew  people 
in  oppositions  under  the  old  law.  who  for  six  years  past  had  been  infringing  utterly 

Mr.  HuRTBR  doubted  if  the  application  of  one  !  invalid  imtents,  and  now  the  imtentees  were  going  to 
person  would  be  seen  by  another.  I  noake  the  patents  valid  by  a  certificate  of  explanation. 

Mr.  Thompson  said  it  would  not,  but,  practically,  '  and  would  then  attack  the  users  of  the  ijatents  and 
what  the  invention  consisted  of  got  out  in  nine  cases  i  niake  them  give  up,  and  if  the  judge  saw  tit  to  decide 
out  of  ten.  i  that  the  original  claims  were  framed  with  reasonable 

Dr.  HuRTER  said,  of  course,  every  patent  could  be  i  skill  and  knowledge,  he  could  decree  damages  for 
annulled  after  the  Government  had  sealed  it  by  a  long  past  infringements,  besides  giving  an  injunction 
and  costly  lawsuit ;  but  he  thought  it  was  a  very  '  against  the  continued  use  of  the  plant  erected,  solely 
good  provision  of  the  law  that  a  patent  which  was  |  with  a  view  of  using  the  invalid  patent,  which  at  the 
manifestly  known  to  manufacturers  to  be  old  could  date  of  the  erection  of  the  plant  was  hopelessly  in- 
be  killed  by  a  simple  process.    Mr.  Thompson  was  i  valid.  , .  ,      , 

not  correct  in  his  stetement  that  Switzerland   be-  j     The  Chairman  :  And  do  you  think  the  judge 
longed  to  the  countries  which  had  a  union  for  the  :  would  rule  that  as  the  right  interpretation  of  the 

Erolection  of  patents.    He  happened  to  be  a  Swiss  !  Act  1  ,,,,,. 

imself,  and  he  knew  that  the  Swiss  people,  and  par-  j  Mr.  Thompson  said  he  could  not  help  himself.  He 
ticularly  the  chemical  industries,  had  rejected  the    was  bound  to  do  it 

idea  of  patent  laws,  for,  Switzerland  being  a  very        The  CHAraMAN  thought  such  a  provision  ought  to 
small  country,  could  not  prosper  if  it  were  hampered  ,  be  altered  at  once,  it  was  so  palpably  absurd, 
by  patents.  Mr.  Thompson  went  on  to  say  he  did  not  object  to 

The  Chairman  said  he  must  first  thank  Mr.  making  the  final  specification  agree  with  the  provi- 
Thompson  for  his  able  digest  of  the  patent  law.  He  sional— he  thought  it  should  do  so,  and  the  apphca- 
thought  clause  9— that  a  complete  specification  '  tion  ought  to  be  null  and  void  if  it  did  not ;  but 
should  not  be  substantially  altered  from  the  pro-  I  what  he  objected  to  was  the  appointment  of  men  to 
visional  one— was  a  most  valuable  clause.  He  did  I  decide  this  question  who  had  not  scientific  know- 
not  see  that  any  man  had  a  right  to  a  patent  unless  ledge.  The  Solicitor-General  or  Attorney-General, 
he  knew  what  he  wanted  to  patent ;  and  for  his  own  I  up  to  their  eyes  in  business  as  thev  were,  had  no 
part,  therefore,  he  could  not  see  why  the  clause  was  ■  time  to  attend  to  their  duties  under  the  Act. 
objected  to  by  Mr.  Thompson.  If  a  man  knew  what  i  Mr.  Eustace  Carey  said  he  was  not  quite  clear  as 
his  intention  was  he  could  sta;te  it  in  his  provisional  I  to  Mr.  Thompson's  view  of  the  retrospective  opera- 
si  lecification.  Nor  could  he  see  any  hann  in  the  pro- I  tion  of  the  Act.  He  understood  Mr.  Thompson 
vision  that  the  complete  specification  should  be  in  to  say  that  if  A  and  B  had  been  working  an  old 
accordance  with  the  ])rovisional  one.  As  to  clause  ',  invalid  patent  the  owner  of  the  patent  could  take 
45,  which  made  the  Act  rctrosi>ective,  he  thought  that  ,  steps  for  enforcing  the  validity  of  it.  No  doubt  from 
a  great  mistake.  ,  that  date  A  and  B  would  have  to  pay  royalties  for 

Dr.  HuRTER  pointed  out  that  the  Act  was  not  the  use  of  the  patent,  but  he  did  not  understand  that 
made  retrospective  in  every  re4<pect — for  instance,  as  I  they  would  be  made  liable  for  the  time  the  patent 


regards  compulsory  licenses  and  the  rights  of  the 
Crown. 
The  Chairman  said  he  had  not  had  time  to  refer 


had  remained  invalid,  because  for.that  period,  practi- 
cally, there  had  been  no  patent  at  all. 
Mr.  Thompson    here    referred*  to  several  clauses 


to  the  Act  himself,  and  after  Dr.  Hurter's  explanation  of  the  Act,  which  he  read.  No  precise  ruhng  \i\yon 
he  did  not  see  what  objection  Mr.  Thompson  could  ■  the  point  raised  ai^peared  to  be  contained  therein, 
take  to  clause  45.  I  but  Mr.  Thompson  stated  that  in  any  case,  whether 

Dr.  HuRTER  commented  upon  the  superiority  of  ''  damages  could  be  recovered  or  not  for  the  use  of  a 
the  new  Act  in  regard  to  the  point  which  was  formerly  .  patent  during  a  period  of  invalidity,  a  patentee 
sought  to  be  secured  by  the  Statute  of  Monopolies.  I  after  making  his  patent  right  could  stop  its  further 
What  would  now  have  to  be  proved  in  order  to  '  use,  and  in  such  a  case  it  might  be  that  a  inanu- 
compel  an  inventor  to  grant  a  licence  for  the  use  of  facturer's  plant  would  be  stopped  and  rendered 
his   patent  was  simply  that  the   process  was  not  ,  useless. 

working  in  the  country,  while  under  the  old  statute  i      Mr.  Carey  :  He  would  have  to  pay  a  rea-sonable 
it  was  necessary  to  prove  damage  to  trade,  a  very  '  royalty, 
difficult  and  intangible  matter.  Mr.  Thompson  :  He  can  then  l>e  prevented  from 

Mr.  Thompson,  replying  to  the  remarks  made,  said  '  working  the  patent  altogether.  You  will  find  that 
Switzerland  had  joined   the   Union   in  regard  to  .  in  clause  45. 
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pTho  next  meeting  of  this  Section  will  he  held  on  Tuesday, 
obniary  5.  1881,  at  7-30  p.m.  when  a  paper  will  be  rexid  by 
Mr.  J.  von  Hohenhauson  on  *'Tho  Separation  of  Benzene. 
Toluene,  and  Xylene  from  Crude  Gas  Tar,  Naphtha,  and 
Crude  Benzenes."  A  paper  will  also  be  road  by  the  Chairman 
on  "A  Method  for  the  Estimation  of  the  Isomeric  Xylenes  in 
Commercial  Xylols." 


Manchesteb  Technical  School,  Tuesday^  Jan,  8th, 


ME.  IVAN  LEVINSTEIJ^  IN  THE  OHAIE. 
I  

GAS  MAKING  BY  COOPER'S  LIME  PROCESS, 
WITH  NOTES  ON  A  METHOD  OF  GAS 
ANALYSIS  FOR  USE  IN  GASWORKS. 

BY  J.  ALFRED   WANKLYN. 

In  the  coui*8e  of  the  experiments  attendant  on  the 
introduction  of  the  Cooper  liming  process  into  gas- 
works, the  utility  of  tne  -method  of  gas  analysis 
described  in  the  Fhilosophical  Magazine  in  the 
year  1881  has  been  illustrated  in  a  very  striking 
manner.  Although  the  method  has  been  published 
before,  still  I  am  encouraged  by  certain  observations 
made  oy  our  chairman  to  offer  a  detailed  account  to 
the  Society.  As  has  been  pointed  out,  there  are  two 
branches  of  gas  analysis,  which  are  equally  logical 
and  which  are  complimentary  to  one  another.  One 
branch  of  gas  analysis  is  concerned  with  and  measures 
alterations  in  the  volume  of  the  gas  brought  about 
by  the  action  of  reagents  and  by  explosion.  The 
other  branch  of  gas-analysis  is  concerned  with  and 
measures  the  changes  in  reagents  when  they  are  sub- 
jected to  the  action  of  a.  given  volume  of  gas.  The 
method  which  I  am  about  to  describe  belongs  to  the 
second  branch,  and  consists  in  noting  and  measuring 
the  effect  on  the  reagent  exercised  by  a  given  volume 
of  gas. 

MEASUREMENT  OF  SULPHURETTED  HYDROGEN  IN  COAL 

GAS. 

The  apparatus  required  is — 

1.  A  gas  bottle ;  capacity  ^th  cubic  foot  (vide  Fig. ) 

2.  Indiarubber  tuoe  about  2ft.  in  length  and  about 
Jin.  interior  diameter. 

3.  A  burette  divided  into  divisions,  each  division 
holding  tJV>z.  of  water.  One  division  of  the  burette, 
or  iVoz.=Tii>  gr.  IiaS. 

4.  Narrow  strips  of  lead  paper,  such  as  are  in 
common  use  in  gasworks. 

5.  A  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  made  by  dissolving 
32  grains  of  crystals  of  acetate  of  lead  in  one  pint 
of  aistilled  water. 

The  manner  of  working  will  be  easily  understood. 
The  gas  bottle  is  first  filled  with  the  sample  of  coal 
gas  by  displacement,  the  mouth  of  the  bottle  being 
opened  downwards  and  the  coal  gas  being  allowed  to 
flow  through  the  narrow  indiarubber  tube  which  is 
passed  up  inside  the  gas  bottle.  If  the  gas  be  passing 
at  the  standard  rate — viz.,  5  cubic  feet  an  hour— it 
should  be  allowed  to  stream  into  the  bottle  for  about 
two  minutes.    If  the  gas  be  passing  at  a  much  greater 


rate,  as  is  very  often  the  case,  an  interval  of  one 
minute  will  be  amply  sufficient.  The  bottle  having 
been  filled  with  eas,  and  kept  with  its  mouth  pointing 
downwards,  is  then  closed  by  means  of  the  flask 
stopper,  which  has  been  charged  with  a  measured 
volume  of  ^e  lead  solution.  The  bottle  is  then 
shaken  twentv  times,  so  as  to  cause  absorption  of  the 
sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  liquid  is  then  allowed 
to  drain  into  the  flask  stopper.  A  testing  is  then 
made  with  lead  paper,  to  ascertain  whether  the  sul- 

fhuretted  hydrogen  has  been  completely  absorbed, 
f  requisite,  more,  lead  solution  is  added,  and  the 
testing  with  lead- paper  repeated  until  the  point  of 
disappearance  is  reached.  The  number  of  measures 
of  lead  solution  required  to  absorb  the  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  mUst  be  multiplied  by  10,  and  the  re- 
sulting figure  is  the  number  of  grsuins  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  contained  by  100  cubic  feet  of  the  gas. 
The  capacity  of  the  nask  stopper  is  about  2oz.  of 
water,  and  when  very  little  leaa  solution  is  required 
water    should    be  added,  so  as  to  provide  a  con- 


00 


-4 


^^ 


venient  bulk  of  liquid  to  insure  good  contact  between 
the  liquid  and  the  gas  when  the  shaking  up  is  per- 
formed. Owing  to  the  rapidity  of  the  acuon  between 
lead  solution  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  owing 
to  the  high  sensitiveness  of  lead  paper,  the  above- 
described  operation  is  of  a  very  satisfactory  charac- 
ter. It  is  easy  of  execution,  rapid,  and  accurate. 
By  means  of  a  regular  system  of  testing,  the  exact 
degree  of  activity  of  the  purifiers  in  gasworks  may 
be  ascertained,  and  in  that  manner  most  impprtant 
inforgiation  may  be  derived.  The  following  tesFtings 
prformed  at  tne  gasworks  in  Tunbridge  Wells  may 
be  cited  by  way  of  illustration.  Number  of  grains 
of  H«S  in  100  cubic  feet  of  gas  :— 


Date, 

Gas  after  poa^g  throtigh 

1883. 

Qas. 

No.L     NaS.     No.  3.    No.  4. 

29th  November.... 

410 

..    240    ..     -..-..— 

3rd    December. «.. 

410 

..    310    ..      25    .»    -    ..    — 

19th  December.... 

440 

..    350    ..    140    ..      10  ..    — 

2l8t  December.... 

400 

..      -    ..    130    ..-..— 

22nd  December.... 

_ 

..      -    ..    120    .»-..— 

24th  December 

400 

•  •           •"■^        •  •           "**■        •  •        *■*         •  •        "^^ 

28th  December 

— 

..      —    ..    170    ..-..— 

S8th  December  — 

450 

..    280    ..    100    ..-..— 

2P*h  December.... 

400 

..    330    ..    100    ••    12    ..    — 
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from  which  it  follows  that  the  work  done  by  the 
different  punfiers  on  certain  days  was :  Grains  of 
HoS  absorbed  from  100  cubic  feet  of  the  transmitted 
gas  by  the  purifiers — 

29lk  NoTember 170  —  ..       — 

ard  December lOO  285      —  ..       — 

19th  December 90  ..     210  130 

SSthDeoember 170  180  — 

291I1  December 80  ..     100  ..     118 

Purifier  Na  1  had  already  been  exposed  to  the  action 
of  eas  for  seven  weeks  on  the  3rd  of  December,  and 
probably  at  that  date  was  as  much  exhausted  as  it 
can  possibly  become.  Its  persistent  activity  since 
that  date  is  doubtless  due  to  the  revivifying  action  of 
traces  of  atmospheric  air,  which  enter  the  gas  by 
inevitable  leakage.  What  may  be  styled  the  normal 
activity  of  this  purifier  is  the  power  of  al»orbing  90 
grains  of  HjS  from  every  100  cubic  feet  of  gas  pass- 
ing through  it  Occasionally,  as  on  the  28tn  of 
December,  its  activity  suddenly  springs  up,  owing  to 
the  entrance  of  a  little  extra  au*.  And  if  we  ask 
ourselves  how  much  extra  air  must  have  entered  to 
occasion  the  sudden  rise  in  activity,  the  answer  is 
forthcoming,  viz.,  about  0*4  per  cent,  (by  volume) — 
that  is  to  say,  one  hundred  volumes  of  the  gas 
must  have  received  about  0*4  volume  of  extra  air  by 
leakage  on  the  28th  December.  Purifiers  No.  2  ana 
No.  3  are  not  yet  exhausted,  and  it  will  be  interesting 
to  note  whether  No.  2  will  become  absolutely  inactive 
or  whether,  like  No.  1,  it  will  ultimately  arrive  at  a 
condition  in  which  it  permanently  absorbs  90  (or  say 
40)  grains  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  from  every  100 
cubic  feet  of  gas  passing  through  it. 

MEASUREMENT  OF  CABBONIC  ACID  IN  GOAL  GAS. 

Fill  the  gas  bottle  with  coal  gas  by  displacement; 
add  excess  of  baryta  water  in  the  flask  stopper;  shake 
up  and  allow  to  stand  for  some  time;  filter  and  wash 
the  carbonate  of  baryta,  which  must  finally  be  ignited 
and  weighed.  The  carbonic  acid  is  calculated  from 
the  wei(:ht  of  the  carbonate  of  baryta.  Multiply  the 
weight  in  grains  of  CO^  by  1000,  and  the  resulting 
figure  is  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  in  100  cubic 
feet  of  the  coal  gas. 

MEASUREMENT  OP  AMMONIA  IN  COAL  QAa 

This  is  best  made  by  means  of  the  Nessler  test, 
if  the  proportion  is  very  small.  If  the  proportion  be 
conaideraDle  it  is  best  done  b^  alkalinity.  In  Cooper's 
process  of  gas  making,  lime  is  emploved  in  a  manner 
different  from  that  which  hsid  ^one  before,  and  with 
results  different  from  that  which  had  gone  before. 
Up  to  the  date  of  Cooper's  patent  lime  had  been  used 
to  purify  cM  gas  after  the  gas  had  been  generated  in 
the  retorts.  In  that  manner  the  so-called  dry  lime 
in  the  modem  lime  purifier  acts  upon  the  gas  which 
is  passed  through  it ;  in  the  same  manner  the  older 
miUc-of-lime  purifier  acted ;  and  just  in  the  same  way 
the  oldest  and  most  impracticable  lime  purifier  acted, 
as  is  duly  set  forth  in  the  literature  of  the  gas  indus- 
try. So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  the 
earliest  mention  i)f  lime  in  connection  with  the  manu- 
facture of  gas  occurs  in  the  specification  of  Heard, 
which  was  filed  near  the  beginning  of  this  centur]^- 
In  that  specification  the  olaest  and  most  impracti- 
cable modification  of  the  lime  purifiers  is  described. 
Heard  used  heated  lime,  whicn  was  carefully  kept 
separated  from  the  coal  in  the  retorts,  and  through 
or  over  the  hot  lime  the  coal  gas  was  allowed  to  pass. 
The  method  was  quite  impracticable,  and  was  almost 
iBUnediately  superseded.  Cooper's  process  of  gas 
iff^kjiiff  is  an  entirely  new  departure  in  the  gas  indus- 
try. Coal  pure  and  simple  is  discarded  as  a  gas- 
genenttiiig  material,  and  for  it  is  substituted  a  new 
giiatfcnegatiiig  material,  viz.,  "  limed  coaL"  As  may 
be  wned  from  the  specification,  *' limed  coal"  is 


made  by  taking  quicklime,  slaking  it,  and  thereby 
getting  it  into  a  state  of  fine  division,  and  mi^ng  the 
finely-divided  slaked  lime  with  coaJ.  The  propor- 
tions recommended  are  2^  parts  by  weight  of  quick- 
lime (which  must  be  slaked)  and  100  parts  by  weight 
of  coal.  The  products  arising  when  ^  limed  coal  is 
submitted  to  destructive  distillation  in  the  process  of 
gas  making  differs  in  very  important  particulars  from 
products  which  arise  when  coal  pure  and  simple  is 
distilled. 

Limed  coal  yields  a  larger  fraction  of  its  nitrogen 
in  the  form  of  ammonia;  it  also  yields  a  slightly 
larger  fraction  o(  its  carbon  in  the  form  of  volatile 
compounds  (tar  and  gas  conjointly);  it  yields  a  very 
mucn  smaller  fraction  of  its  sulphur  in  volatile  fonns, 
and  the  non-volatile  residuum,  the  coke,  is  altered  in 
quality,  and  so  (vUered  as  to  be  improved  for  general 
purposes. 

1.  Experiments  made  in  the  laboratory  have  shown 
that  ordinary  gas  coal,  when  limed  according  to 
Cooper's  specification  (instead  of  yielding  some  6lb. 
of  ammonia  per  ton  of  coal  as  in  ordinary  gasworks), 
is  capable  of  yielding  from  12lb.  to  16lb.  of  ammonia 
per  ton  of  coal  carbonised.  I  am  of  opinion  that,  on 
the  large  scale  in  gasworks,  an  equally  good  result 
will  be  ultimately  attained  ;  but  at  present,  owing  to 
the  very  defective  arrangement  for  the  collection  and 
storage  of  the  ammonia,  and  also  to  defective  mixture 
of  the  lime  with  the  coal,  a  lower  result  has  been 
arrived  at.  The  utmost  yield  hitherto  obtained  on 
the  large  scale  is  about  9lb.  of  ammonia  per  ton  of 
coal.  But  a  substantial  gain  in  ammonia,  due  to  the 
liming  process,  has  been  shown  by  the  following 
engineers :  Mr.  Trewby,  at  Beckton ;  Mr.  Jones,  at  the 
Commercial  Gasworks;  Mr.  Paterson,  at  Chelten- 
ham ;  Mr.  Wilton,  at  Silvertown ;  Mr.  Eastwood,  at 
Batley  ;  Mr.  Botley,  at  Wormwood  Scrubs  ;  and  Mr. 
DougalL  at  Tunbndge  Wells,  The  highest  compara- 
tive yield — i,e,.  the  greatest  difference — between  the 
same  sample  01  coal  in  its  limed  and  its  unlimed  con- 
dition has  been  shown  by  Mr.  Botley,  at  Wormwood 
Scrubs.  Mr.  Botley  showed,  in  his  experiment, 
that  the  yield  of  ammonia  was  doubled  when  the  coal 
was  limed.  The  highest  absolute  yield  of  ammonia 
has  been  shown  by  Mr.  Dougall,  at  Tunbndge  Wells. 
In  the  course  of  tnese  trials,  which  have  been  going 
on  during  the  last  eighteen  months,  I  have  been 
strongly  impressed  with  the  inadequacy  of  the 
arrangements  for  the  collection  and  storage  of  the 
gas  liquor  in  most  gasworks,  and  especially  in  old 
gasworks.  At  the  old  Banksiae  works  belonging  to  the 
South  Metropolitan  Gas  Company  no  gain  of  ammonia 
was  registered.  At  the  Vauxhall  works,  another  branch 
of  the  South  Metropolitan  Gas  Company,  there  was 
no  gain  of  ammonia,  and  yet  some  30,000  tons  of  coal 
had  been  limed.  I  entertain  no  doubt  whatever  that 
the  failure  to  get  the  gain  of  ammonia  depended  on 
the  bad  arrangements  which  prevail  at  those  works. 

2.  The  slight  increase  in  the  fraction  of  the  carbon, 
which  assumes  the  volatile  condition  when  limed  coal 
is  distilled,  has  been  dealt  with  on  a  recent  occasion, 
and  I  will  pass  it  over  without  further  mention. 

3.  The  ^eat  diminution  of  the  fraction  of  the  sul- 
phur, which  assumes  the  volatile  condition  when 
limed  coal  is  distilled,  will  now  engage  our  attention. 
Chemists  are  quite  familiar  with  the  fact  that  sulphur 
present  in  organic  compounds  can  be  caused  to  attach 
itself  firmly  to  calcium  by  simply  heating  the  organic 
compound  with  lime ;  and  in  accordance  with  general 
chemical  principles  a  perfect  mixture  of  coal  with 
excess  of  lime  cannot  possibly  evolve  volatile  sulphur 
compounds  when  it  is  heated  strongly.  It  will  therefore 
be  intelligible  that  limed  coal  should  jrield  little  or  no 
volatile  sulphur  compounds  when  it  is  employed  in 
gas  making.    In  a  preliminary  experiment,  in  which 
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gas  was  made  from  limed  coal,  in  the  laboratx)ry,  so 
striking  was  the  absence  of  suljihur  compounds  from 
the  gas  that  the  patentee  recognised  the  gas  as  being 
fragrant  rather  than  foetid,  as  is  the  case  with  com- 
mon crude  gas.  Sulphur,  as  is  well  known,  occurs  in 
coal  gas  partly  and  mainly  in  the  form  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  and  jxartly  in  the  form  of  what  is  by  gas 
managers  termed  "  sulphur"  or  "sulphur  compounds 
other  than  sulphuretted  hydrogen."  These  sulphur 
compounds  consist  of  bisulphuret  of  carbon  and  a 
variety  of  other  volatile  sulphur  comix)unds  which 
are  little  understood.    As  has  been  said,  the  main 

fortionof  the  sulphur  exists  as  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
have  found  from  0'8  to  1*5  volume  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  in  different  samples  of  common  coal  gas. 
The  "  sulphur  other  than  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in 
common  crude  coal  gas,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
ascertain,  is  less  than  0*3  volume  per  100  volumes  of 
gas.  Both  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  the  "  sul- 
phur compounds  other  than  sulphuretted  hydrogen  " 
are  destroyed  by  the  application  of  Cooper^s  pro- 
cess, even  when  Cooper's  process  Ls  very  imperfectly 
carried  out — that  is  to  say,  when  the  mixing  of  the 
lime  with  the  coal  is  very  imperfect  the  diminution 
of  the  sulphur  in  the  crude  gas  has  been  observed. 
Thus,  for  instance,  at  the  Vauxhall  Gasworks,  where 
the  coal  had  been  very  imperfectly  limed,  the  follow- 
ing observations  were  recorded   in  January,  1883: 

VOLUMES    OF    SULPHURETTED  HYDROGEN  IX    100 
VOLUMES  OF  CRUDE  GAS  FROM 

Limed  Coal.  UnUmed  Coal. 

Experiment     1 0*42    0*61 

Experiment    II 0*45    0*61 

Experiment  III 042    0*58 

•  Mean 0'«    OGO 

In  addition  to  the  evidence  of  a  diminution  of  H2S 
atforded  by  examination  of  the  gas  itself,  there  is  other 
and  ec^ually  conclusive  evidence  afforded  by  the  pro- 
lon^tion  of  the  time  during  which  purifiers  retain 
their  activity.  Thus  at  Tunbridge  Wells  the  duration 
of  the  active  life  of  an  oxide  of  iron  purifier  has 
extended  so  that  a  life  of  ten  days  has  been  prolonged 
to  much  more  than  fifty  days.  In  fine,  the  diminution 
of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  by  Cooper  s  process  is 
so  palimble  that  it  cannot  be  overlooked.  Equally 
certain  is  the  diminution  of  the  "sulphur  compounds 
other  than  sulphuretted  hydrogen,"  and  the  diminu- 
tion is  palpable  even  in  cases  where  the  mixing  of 
lime  and  coal  has  been  very  imnerfect. 

At  the  Vauxhall  Gasworks  tnere  were  in  the  early 
part  of  last  year  supplies  of  crude  gas  from  limed 
coal  in  one  retort-house  and  of  crude  gas  from  un- 
limed  coal  in  another  retort-house.  Comparative 
testings  of  the  gas  were  made,  with  the  following 
results : — 

1883.  Limed.  Unlimed. 

SOthJanuary    I.  Wi  ....  26*3 

30thJanuary    II.  171  ....  28-3 

30th  January    III.  15-9  ....        ~ 

3l8t  January    1.16*4  ....  26*3 

3l8t  January    11.17*2  ....  17*9 

3l8t  January    III.  16*8  ....       — 

IstFebruary L  16*8  ....  25-6 

l8t February IL  11-2  ....  180 

2nd  February  L  161  ....  263 

2nd  February  II.  16'4  ....  271) 

Srd  February    I.  15*6  ....  25*4 

SrdFebruary    IL  15-4  ....  250 

5th  February  1.14*1  ....  27*1 

&th  February  IL  17*3  ....       — 

6th  February    15*3  ....  27*8 

7th  February   I.  19*7  ....  29*5 

7thFebruary    IL  17*4  ....  29*4 

8th February    L  16*4  ....  28*2 

4th February    II.  17*6  ....  26*1 

th  February   IIL  20*5  ....        — 

9th  February    16-7  241 

10th  February L  13*6  ....  23*5 

10th  February IL  15*3  ....       — 

12th  February L  12-8  ....  16*7 

mhFebruary XL  15*0  ....  11*2 


1883. 


Limed. 


12th  February IIL  11*8 

I'ith  January   IV.  ISt) 

12th  January   V.     — 

13th  January    I.  13*7 

13th  January    IL   12*8 

13th  January    IIL  13-0 

13th  January    IV.  10*3 

13th  January    V.  10*6 


Unlimed. 
15*2 
15*2 
21*7 
18-9 
21*2 
210 
19*4 


On  the  14th  February,  1883,  all  three  retort-housefl 
at  Vaujdiall  were  placed  under  Cooper's  system,  and 
there  was  no  gas  from  unlimed  coal  at  the  Vauxhall 
works,  and  tne  comparative  testing  came  naturally 
to  an  end.  In  the  aoove  investigation  the  circum- 
stances pf  the  case  precluded  the  employment  of  the 
referee's  method,  and  Harcourt's  method  had  to  be 
resorted  to.  Each  figure  in  the  above  statement  is 
the  mean  of  four  or  five  readings.  After  the  15th 
February,  when  all  the  gas  at  the  works  was  made 
from  Cooper's  limed  coal,  a  pipe  from  the  main  in 
one  of  the  retort-houses  was  caused  to  carry  a  portion 
of  the  crude  gas  to  a  small  condenser,  and  then  the 
gas  went  through  a  scrubber,  and  then  through  three 
boxes  charged  only  with  oxide  of  iron,  and  then  it 
was  collected  in  a  small  holder  which  was  filled  every 
day.  The  gas  was  tested  by  the  referee's  method, 
and  gave  the  following  results  :— 

Qrains  of  S  per  100 
1883.  cubic  feet  of  Gas. 

20th  February 11*8 

21st  February  ISS 

22nd  February 12-2 

23rd  February 13-2 

21th  February 13*8 

On  2Gth  February  very  little  lime  was  added  to  the 
coal ;  next  day  no  lime  was  mixed  with  the  coal,  and 
Cooper  s  process  was  stopped  till  5th  March,  when  it 
was  recommenced  and  continued  for  many  weeks. 
Continuing  the  tabular  statement,  the  figures  were 
a£i  follows : — 

28th  February 24*5 

Ist  March  Sit) 

3rd  March 18*2 

6th  March 24*4 

7th  March 12*4 

8*h  March 81) 

lOthMarch    3*3 

The  amount  of  coal  carbonised  at  that  time  at  Vaux- 
hall amounted  to  about  3,000  tons  a  week,  and  the 
success  of  the  Cooper  process  was  so  manifest  that 
even  the  oflicials  of  tne  South  Metropolitan  Gras 
Comijany  were  moved  ;  and  on  March  9th,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  emptying  of  one  of  the  lar^e  lime 
purifiers  at  the  Vauxhall  worLs,  the  opportunity  was 
seized  to  substitute  oxide  of  iron  for  the  lime.  About 
a  week  later,  a  second  lime  purifier  was  refilled  with 
oxide  of  iron ;  and  on  March  24th  a  third  lime  purifier 
was  charged  with  oxide  of  iron,  and  from  that  time 
forward,  for  a  considerable  period,  no  lime  other  than 
that  employed  in  the  Cooper  process  was  used  at 
Vauxhall.  As  I  have  already  mentioned,  the  liming 
of  coal  as  ciirricd  out  at  Vauxhall  was  very  irregular 
and  imperfect.  Since  that  time  the  Cooper  process 
has  been  put  in  operation  under  less  unfavourable 
conditions. 

By  the  aid  of  the  admirable  machine  which  the 
gas  industry  owes  to  the  eminent  and  accomplished 
engineer  whose  services  the  Corporation  of  Man- 
chester are  about  to  lose,  a  good  and  regular  admix- 
ture of  the  lime  with  the  coal  has  become  practicable. 
And  at  the  Tunbridge  Wells  Gasworks — notwith- 
standing that  the  coal  is  rather  highly  sulphurous^ 
containing  17  per  cent,  of  sulphur — an  average  01 
3  grains  of  suli)hur  per  100  cubic  feet  of  gas  has 
been  maintainea  for  three  weeks.  Not  only  nas  the 
lime  purifier  been  abolished  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  but 
so  altered  is  the  function  of  the  oxide  of  iron  that 
the  manufacture  of  gas  in  Tunbridge  Wells  has  been 
correctly  designated  by  Mr.  Spice  as  an  operation  *in 
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closed  vessels.  With  the  sulphur  reduced  to  3  grains 
per  100  cubic  feet  of  coal  gas,  and  with  purifiers 
which  require  changing  only  once  or  twice  a  year, 
the  gas  industry  enters  upon  a  new  era. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  West  (gas  engineer  to  the  Manchester  Corpora- 
tion): It  is  a  question  of  much  importance  to  gas 
engineers  as  to  which  is  the  best  process  of  purifica- 
tion, the  one  adopted  by  the  London  companies  or 
the  Cooper  process.  The  latter  process  has  not  been 
adopted  on  a  large  scale  throughout  England,  inas- 
much as  what  can  be  made  a  success  in  one  place 
cannot  be  achieved  in  another,  owing  to  the  difference 
in  the  quality  of*  material  used.  The  quality  of  the 
cannel  and  coal  used  in  the  south  is  of  such  a  nature 
that  the  lime  will  mix  with  it  more  thoroughly  than 
it  will  in  Manchester.  The  question  might  arise 
whether  the  addition  of  the  lime  in  the  retorts  is 
better  than  placing  it  in  the  purifiers  for  the  removal 
of  the  sulphur  compounds.  In  London  they  are 
under  stricter  regulations,  and  they  have  a  larger 
number  of  purifiers,  and  they  use  oxide  of  iron  with 
lime;  and  although  we  are  not  subject  to  these 
restrictions  in  Manchester  our  purifying  plant  is  very 
extensive,  and  by  the  adoption  of  the  lime  process  we 
could  remove  the  sulphur  compounds.  Of  course  we 
have  many  difficulties  to  contend  against  in  a  large 
works  that  they  have  not  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  and 
had  it  not  been  for  these  difficulties  we  might  have 
been  trying  the  Cooper  process  at  the  present  time,  but 
seeing  that  we  have  so  many  different  kinds  of  cannel 
and  coal  which  give  different  results — some  a  larger 
quantity  of  ammopia  than  others— no  test  would  be 
satisfactory  unless  carried  on  on  a  large  scale,  and 
as  gas  engineers  we  only  require  some  definite 
proof  of  the  advantages  claimed  to  induce  us  to  adopt 
this  particular  process.  For  my  own  part  I  do  not 
doubt  but  there  will  be  some  drawbacks.  While 
there  is  an  increase  of  ammonia  and  a  reduction  of 
the  sulphur  compounds,  the  question  arises,  How 
does  it  affect  the  coke?  We  are  informed  that  in  the 
south  there  is  nodetrimental  effect,  but  there  they  have 
about  5  per  cent,  of  ash,  while  in  some  of  our  materials 
we  have  20  or  ao  per  cent,  and  this  a^in  increases  our 
difficulties.  By  the  application  of  lime  in  the  retorts 
we  should  lose  the  sunmur,  which  is  now  taken  up  in 
the  oxide  purifier,  and  this  would  be  a  serious  loss. 
We  received  ^^,000  last  year  for  spent  oxide,  and  this 
would  be  lost  if  the  sulphur  were  taken  out.  It  was 
a  question  which  was  the  most  economical  of  the  two 
systems  referred  to.  They  had  been  told  that  the 
Manchester  gas  contained  from  20  to  40  grains  of  sul- 
phur to  100  cubic  feet  of  gas,  but  he  did  not  attach 
much  importance  to  that.  It  was  published  in  the 
g^  committee's  reports  annually,  aijd  it  varied  con- 
siderably every  day  on  account  of  the  different 
qualities  of  material  used.  In  reference  to  the  com- 
plaints made  as  to  the  danger  to  health  and  the 
injury  done  to  books  and  other  articles,  we  have  the 
evidence  of  Drs,  Russell  and  Ogden,  of  the  South 
Metropolitan  Gasworks,  that  these  impurities  are  not 
so  ii\]urious  as  they  are  made  out  to  oe,  and  it  has 
been  proved  that  the  damage  done  to  the  books  in 
the  London  libraries  was  caused  by  heat  from  a  flue, 
and  the  destruction  which  is  attributed  to  the  im- 
purities of  the  gas  may  be  traced  to  similar  causes. 
The  purification  of  gas  is  a  question  of  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence,  and  we  as  gas  engineers  are 
willing  to  remove  the  impurities  if  the  public  will 
pay  the  cost 

Mr.  Hunter  (gas  engineer  to  the  Salford  Corpo- 
ration) :  The  difference  in  the  percentage  of  sulphur 
in  the  Manchester  and  Salford  gas,  as  compared  with 
London-,  was  to  be  accounted  for  in  a  measure  from 


the  fact  that  the  London  companies  had  the  best 
known  process  of  purification,  but  the  plant  in  other 
respects  was  very  similar.  I  do  not  know  exactly 
whether  Professor  Wanklyn  gave  us  figures  for  com- 
parison, but  I  think  we  should  take  the  best  known 
methods  of  abstracting  these  impurities.  Will  Prof. 
Wanklyn  kindly  tell  us  now  wnat  method  of  com- 
parison he  employed? 

Professor  Wanklyn  :  During  the  time  the  gas  was 
limed  at  Vauxhall  the  result  was  very  much  the  same 
as  that  obtained  by  the  most  perfect  system  of  lime 
purification,  and  when  this  system  is  resorted  to  they 
can  reduce  the  sulphur  to  something  like  12  grains, 
but  we  profess  to  Keep  it  down  to  2  or  3  grains,  ana 
\^e  have  done  this  in  retort-houses  carbonising  3,000 
tons  of  coal. 

Mr.  Hunter  :  I  think  that  puts  it  very  clearly. 
First,  we  have  the  old  method  of  purification  by 
oxide  and  lime  or  the  two  combined,  the  second  is 
the  one  adopted  by  the  London  companies,  and  the 
third  is  that  advocated  by  Professor  Wanklyn.  In 
the  two  last  processes  the  sulphur  impurities  are 
very  much  the  same,  but  in  justice  to  the  Cooper 
process  we  are  bound  to  admit  there  is  an  increase  in 
the  amount  of  ammonia  and  the  volume  of  gas  pro- 
duced. With  regard  to  the  experiments  in  Salford, 
whether  we  did  our  duty  or  not,  or  dealt  with  the 
matter  in  an  imperfect  manner,  I  am  not  prepared  to 
say,  but  we  did  not  obtain  satisfactory  results.  We 
had  an  increased  amount  of  ammonia,  and  the  puri- 
fying boxes  ran  longer,  but  we  did  not  obtain  an 
increased  volume  of  ^s.  While  admitting  these  two 
advantages,  the  addition  of  moisture  to  the  dry  coal 
seemed  to  be  detrimental  to  the  yield  of  gas,  notwith- 
standing the  professor  told  me  that  2^  percent,  of 
lime  moistened  did  not  make  any  difference  in  the 
yield  of  gas ;  and  taking  this  into  consideration  there 
IS  not  very  much  to  be  gained  by  the  process— in  fact, 
it  is  more  a  loss  than  a  gain.  Our  manner  of  dealing 
with  it  may  be  different  to  that  carried  on  at  Tun- 
bridge Wells,  but  every  facility  was  offered  to  the 
professor  in  making  the  experiments.  I  think  there 
IS  much  needless  alarm  as  to  the  impurities  in  gas, 
and  I  believe  it  is  impossible  to  prove  they  are 
injurious  to  health  or  materials. 

Mr.R.  F.  Carpenter  said  he  would  like  to  know 
whether  there  was  any  loss  of  illuminating  power  by 
the  ai)plication  of  the  Cooper  process  1  Could  Pro- 
fessor Wanklyn  also  say  how  the  sulphur  was  com- 
bined with  the  lime  in  the  coke,  as  sulphide  of 
calcium  was  liable  to  give  off  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
and  how  would  the  moisture  used  for  slaking  the 
coke  affect  this  1 

Mr.  H.  Grimshaw  :  My  first  acquaintance  of  the 
large  amount  of  sulphur  m  the  gas  wa^s  ^in  finding 
drops  of  vitriol  on  my  globes  and  the  damage  done  to 
my  books  by  the  suli)huric  acid.  I  think  these  im- 
purities might  be  got  rid  of  by  utilising  the  gas 
profits,  which  at  present  were  appropriated  by  the 
Corporation  for  street  improvements,  in  the  adoption 
of  one  of  the  processes  for  purification  which  had 
been  referred  to.  I  should  like  to  know  what  was 
the  effect  of  the  lime  on  the  coke  as  a  commercial 
article,  and  what  are  the  respective  quantities  of 
lime  used  in  the  Cooper  process  and  the  ordinary 

,  lime-purification  process. 

i      Air.  Mellor  :  It  has  been  stated  that  there  was 

j  something  like  40  grains  of  sulphur  in  the  Manchester 
gas,  and  Professor  Roscoe  said  some  time  ago  that 
experiments  made  at  The  Owens  College  gave  27 
grains.  It  was  very  desirable  to  know  what  were  the 
facts.    With  different  kinds  of  coal  the  result  must 

*  vary. 

Mr.  ScuDDER  :  I  made  the  experiments  at  Salford 
and  found  that  the  addition  of  «laked  lime  lowered 
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the  temperature  so  much  that  the  yield  of  gos  was 
reduced  from  9,000  to  8,700  cubic  feet.  When  it  was 
drawn  from  the  retort  the  water  from  the  coke  was 
found  to  contain  sulphide  of  calcium.  I  cannot 
concur  in  Professor  Wanklyn's  statement  that  in  the 
use  of  lime  the  coke  was  not  deteriorated.  Two  or 
three  per  cent,  of  lime,  in  addition  to  the  amount  of 
sulphur  arrested — say,  about  5  jter  cent. — added  to 
the  already  large  amount  of  ash,  is  a  serious  matter. 
I  have  made  many  experiments  on  the  amount  of 
sulphur  in  Salford  gas,  and  the  loT^est  result  has  been 
24  grains  of  sulphur  to  100  cubic  feet  of  gas. 

Mr.  Watson  Smith  :  We  have  tested  the  gas  at 
the  Owens  College  during  the  last  few  days,  and  the 
result  has  been  31  grains  of  sulphur  in  100  cubic  feet 
of  gas. 

Mr.  Geobge  K  Davis  :  I  simply  rise,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, to  enter  my  protest  against  the  statements 
which  have  fallen  from  the  lips  of  the  gas  engineers 
this  evening,  that  there  has  been  much  needless  alarm 
as  to  the  sulphur  impurities  in  gas.  I  wish  to  say 
that,  as  yet,  we,  as  householders,'  are  not  sufficiently 
alive  to  the  very  deleterious  effects  of  this  sulphur 
impurity.  The  Government  has  long  ago  recog- 
nised the  dangers  to  which  it  may  be  subjected  from 
this  source,  and  has  limited  the  amount  which  the 
London  companies  may  not  exceed,  except  under 
heavv  penalties.  The  Government  also,  recognising 
the  danger  of  allowing  an  unlimited  escape  of  sul- 
phurous acid  into  the  outside  air,  has  legislated  in 
this  direction  also,  so  that  manufacturers  are  not 
allowed  to  emit  above  a  certain  quantity  of  acid  gases, 
sulphiu'ous  acid  being  one  of  them. 

REPLY. 

Prof.  Wanklyn  :  If  I  may  be  allowed,  at  this  late 
hour,  I  shall  omit  to  reply  to  several  of  the  ques- 
tions which  have  been  asked.  With  regard  to  the 
cost  I  have  gone  very  carefully  into  the  figures,  and 
an  eminent  gas  engineer  has  examined  them,  and  he 
assures  me  that  tne  statement  is  very  favourable  to 
the  Cooper  process.  As  to  the  Question  of  the  con- 
dition of  sulphur  in  coke,  no  doubt  some  of  it  exists 
as  sulphide  of  calcium,  but  there  is  some  free  lime 
also,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  lime  and  sulphur 
may  exist  side  by  side.  The  quantity  of  lime  used 
in  the  Oooi)er  process  is  barelv  equal  to  the  sulphur. 
It  has  been  stated  that  the  coke  is  damaged  by  reason 
of  the  lime  mixed  with  it,  and  that  the  coke  so  used 
in  furnaces  is  liable  to  destroy  them,  but  I  have  had 
experience  on  over  30,000  tons  of  coal  with  the  liming 
process,  and  I  have  found  but  little  dama^  to  fur- 
naces in  using  this  coke.  It  is  certain  that  difficulties 
may  arise  in  the  practical  application  of  the  Cooper 
process,  as  every  works  is  carried  on  in  a  slightly  dif- 
ferent manner.  There  is  no  doubt  much  difficulty  in 
getting  workmen  to  believe  in  any  new  process,  and 
it  has  been  my  expjerience  in  every  case  that  within 
24  hours  after  the  introduction  of  the  Cooper  process 
some  difficulty  has  been  found  to  exist.  In  works  where 
the  workmen  are  well  looked  after,  and  the  manager 
interests  himself  in  the  process,  these  difficulties 
are  soon  overcome,  but  in  other  cases,  where  the 
workmen  are  left  to  their  own  resources,  the  process 
is  condemned  at  once.  In  Salford  I  am  not  surprised 
that  the  results  were  not  quite  so  favourable  as  at 
Tunbridge  Wells,  as  the  coal  was  used  in  large  lumps, 
and  a  perfect  admixture  of  the  lime  with  it  was 
practically  an  impossibility  :  but  where  the  lime  can 
oe  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  coal  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  result  of  the  process  will  be  satisfactory. 
Where  the  Cooper  process  is  used,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  purification  of  the  gas  is  practically  accomplished, 
in  cu)8ed  vessels,  for  the  charges  in  the  purifiers  last 
much  longer  than  when  used  in  the  ordinary  way,  and 


we  have  found  that  the  use  of  lime  purifiers  can  be 
dispensed  with  altogether.  The  small  percentage  of 
caroonic  acid  does  not  seem  to  have  much  effect  iu 
reducing  the  illuminating  power  of  the  gas.  It  seems 
to  be"  the  opinion  of  the  eminent  gas  engineers  we 
have  present  thjs  evening  that  the  presence  of  the 
sulphur  compounds  in  the  gas  is  in  no  wise  detri- 
mental to  health.  When  I  first  studied  the  subject  I 
was  inclined  to  think  that  the  small  amount  o!  sul- 
phur was  a  very  slight  matter,  but  I  think  differently 
now,  especially  as  1  have  found  that  the  quantity 
maybe  easily  reduced  to  below  10  grains  per  100 
cubic  feet,  and  I  am  sure  everyone  wiliagree  with  me 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  gas  manufacturers  to  supply  as 
pure  an  article  as  possible  The  atmosphere  of  the 
uncLerground  railway  in  London  is  simply  unbearable 
on  account  of  the  sulphurous  acid  which  is  mixed 
with  it. 
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MR.     B.     S.     PROCTOE    IN    THE    CHAIR. 

The  Chairman  :  As  usual  at  this  meeting,  we  have 
gathered  together  a  collection  of  apparatus,  etc.,  for 
the  inspection  of  the  members,  but  we  have  in  the 
first  place  a  very  important  matter  to  diacuss.  The 
letter  of  Dr.  Lunge,  published  in  the  report  of  the 
meeting  of  the  Liverpool  Section,  in  the  Journal  for 
November,  has  raised  the  question  of  inteKnational 
methods  of  sampling  and  testing  commercial  products, 
and  the  Sections  have  been  invited  by  the  Council  of 
the  Society  to  discuss  the  desirability  and  practic- 
ability of  establishing  such  international  agreement 
on  methods  of  sampling  and  testing.  I  behove  that 
we  are  all  agreed  that  the  discrepancies  which  fre- 
quently occur  amongst  the  reports  of  different  analysts 
testing  the  same  substance  is  a  wrong  thing,  and  we 
are  agreed  also  as  to  the  importance  of  taking  steps  to 
remove  such  a  state  of  tmncs.  I  believe,  however, 
that  this  can  only  be  accomplished  in  the  lapse  of  a 
long  course  of  time,  and  I  doubt  whether  at  present 
we  are  able  to  do  much  in  the  niatter  beyond 
endeavouring  to  obtain  a  full  expression  of  opinion 
from  all  those  concerned.  The  discussion  at  Liver- 
pool has  already  brought  to  light  many  instances  of 
widely-differing  results  got  from  different  methods 
of  testing  the  same  substance,  and  several  expressions 
of  opinion  that  the  contract  notes  between  buyer  and 
seller  should  state  by  what  mode  of  testing  the  value 
was  to  be  determined.  If  a  committee  was  appointed 
no  doubt  its  first  duty  would  be  to  gather  from  dif- 
ferent trades  and  different  districts  information  as  to 
how  far  these  expressions  of  opinion  at  the  Liverpool 
meeting  were  supported.  The  decision  of  such  a 
committee  would  soon  acquire  very  considerable  in- 
fluence, andin  allprobability  would  ultimately  have  the 
authonty  of  an  umpire  in  all  disputed  cases.  -  I  have 
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DO  doubt  that'to-Dight  we  shall  have  further  illustra- 
tioQS  of  the  difficulties  and  inconveniences  which  our 
nresentwant  of  system  causes  in  many  industries. 
Mr.  Eattinson  has  promised  to  open  the  discussion 
with  a  short  paper,  which  I  will  now  call  upon  him  to 
read. 

INTERNATIONAL    METHODS    OF 
SAMPLING  AND  TESTING. 

BY    JOHN    PATTINSON. 

The  General  Council  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  In- 
dustry, at  their  meeting  on  the  23rd  of  November  last, 
passed  the  following  resolution  :  "  That  this  Council 
approves  of  and  adopts  the  resolution  of  the  Liver- 
pool Section  upon  methods  of  international  sampling 
and  testing,  and  recommends  it  to  the  consideration 
of  the  various  local  Sections  of  this  Society,  with  the 
view  of  eliciting  an  expression  of  their  opinion  upon 
this  important  subject"  It  is  in  accordance  with 
this  recommendation  that  the  matter  is  brought  before 
yonr  notice  this  evening,  and  I  have  undertaken  to 
open  the  discussion  by  a  short  paper. 

As  those  of  you  who  have  read  the  Society's 
Journal  for  November  last  are  aware,  this  question  of 
attempting  to  bring  about  an  international  Agreement 
aa  to  methods  of  sampling  and  analysing  ores,  raw 
products,  and  chemicals  was  first  brought  forward  by 
Professor  Lunge,  of  Zurich,  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
German  Society  for  the  Promotion  ofChemical  In- 
dustry. Dr.  Lunge  addressed  a  circular  letter,  the 
purport  of  which  nas  already  appeared  in  the  Journal, 
to  tne  representatives  of  the  most  important  cnemical 
industries,  and  to  commercial  analysts,  in  England, 
Germany,  and  Frai\ce.  It  does  not  indicate  a  wide- 
spread desire  for  change  in  the  present  state  of  things, 
nor  augur  well  for  the  chances  of  success  of  any 
scheme  for  effecting  an  international  agreement,  that 
only  10  replies  were  received  to  the  40  letters  sent 
to  England,  3  to  the  43  sent  to  Germany,  and  7 
to  the  43  sent  to  France,  or  20  replies  to  the  126 
inquiries.  It  is  obvious  that  any  attempt  to  produce 
uniformity  in  these  matters,  in  order  to  be  successful, 
should  secure  the  general  adhesion  of  the  parties  most 
concerned  in  the  various  countries. 

I  think  most  of  us  will  admit  that  in  the  abstract, 
for  the  purposes  of  facilitating  calculations  and  of 
avoiding  misunderstandings,  it  is  desirable  to  have 
an  international  agreement  as  to  uniform  methods"  of 
analysis  for  determining  the  *  commercial  value  of 
products,  and  as  to  uniform  methods  of  expressing 
the  results  of  analysis.  It  is,  for  instance,  (fesirable 
that  methods  of  analysis  should  be  used  by  which  the 
same  sample  of  manure  wherever  tested  should  indi- 
cate the  same  amount  of  soluble  phosphoric  acid, 
and  that  a  unit  of  soda,  chlorine,  iron,  manganese, 
lead,  or  copper  should  mean  the  same  thing  in  all 
countries. 

It  is  on  the  questions  of  how  far  it  is  desirable  and 
how  far  it  is  practicable  to  bring  about  an  interna- 
tional agreement  on  these  matters  that  there  will  be 
differences  of  opinion.  When  it  is  considered  that  in 
some  trades  there  are  usages  in  the  matter  of 
anatysis,  to  alter  which  would  probably  seriously 
reduce  the  valurf  of  the  commodities,  and  when 
it  is  remembered  that  analysts  have  their  own 
prejodicea  and  predilections  in  favour  of  certain 
methods  of  analysis  they  are  in  the  habit  of  using, 
and  whieh  they  would  be  unwilling  to  give  up  in 
favour  of  methods  which  they  believe  would  give  less 
correct  MBolts,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  many 
difficaltiea  in  the  way  of  arriving  at  uniform  interna- 
tional iiiethodB  of  analysis. 

In  tlis  purchase  of  copper  ore,  for  instance,  it  is  a 


"trade"  custom  to  determine  the  amount  of  copper 
these  ores  contain  by  what  is  known  as  the  Cornish 
assay.  It  is  well  known  that  this  assay  does  not  in- 
dicate the  whole  of  the  copper  the  ore  contains^  and 
that  it  is  moreover  very  irregular  and  uncertain  m  its 
results.  Will  the  committee  which  may  be  appointed 
on  the  Question  decide  that  in  future  all  copper  ores 
should  be  analysed  by  methods  which  are  known  to 
give  exact  and  uniform  results  ?  And,  if  so,  will  all 
the  copper  smelters  agree  to  purchase  by  the  method 
prescribed  by  the  committee?  Again,  in  the  chief 
chemical  industry  of  the  kingdom,  and  one  in  which 
this  district  is  largely  interested--the  soda  trade — 
there  are  some  trade  usages  which  prevail  in  the 
mode  of  testing  and  of  stating  results,  all  of  which 
affect  the  commercial  value  of  the  commodity.  For 
instance,  from  the  earliest  period  in  which  the  Le 
Blanc  process  of  making  soda  has  been  carried  on  in 
England  it  has  been  the  custom  of  soda  manufac- 
turers to  sell  soda  for  commercial  purposes  by  what  is 
known  as  the  English  test  This  test  is  bas§d  on  what 
was  at  one  time  thought  to  be  the  true  combining 
weight  of  soda,  viz.,  32,  by  which  pure  carbonate  of 
soda  is  assumed  to  contain  59^  per  cent,  of  soda.  It 
is  now  considered  that  31  is  the  true  , combining 
weight,  and  that  pure  carbonate  of  soda  contains  58i 
per  cent,  of  soda.  This  is  a  custom  perfectly  well 
known  by  both  buyer  and  seller,  and  alkalimetrical 
tables  showing  the  relation  of  the  English  test  to 
other  modes  or  testing  are  in  almost  every  handbook 
of  chemistnr  and  chemical  analysis  in  the  English 
language.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  said  that  any  pur- 
chaser IS  misled  or  deceived  by  the  test.  It  is  easy 
to  see  why  the  change  from  the  old-established  mode 
of  testing  to  the  more  theoretically  correct  new  one 
has  never  been  made  in  this  large  trade.  To  do  so, 
at  one  time,  when  soda  was  inore  valuable  than  it  is 
at  present,  meant  reducing  the  price  of  soda  ash  by 
four  or  six  shillings  per  ton,  and  at  present  would 
mean  a  reduction  of  two  or  three  shillings  per  ton  in 
the  value.  Will  the  proposed  committee  decide  that 
the  English  soda  makers  must  henceforward  sell  by 
the  more  theoretically  correct  test  1  If  so,  can  the 
soda  makers  recoup  tnemselves  for  the  change  by  in- 
creasing the  price  of  soda  ashi  I  know  some  soda 
makers  think  this  is  impossible.  If  this  is  the  case, 
are  the  soda  makers  likel)r  to  agree  to  reduce  the 
value  of  their  product  in  this  manner,  at  a  time  when 
their  trade  is  aepressed  and  struggling  for  existence  1 
Under  these  circumstances,  is  it  likely  that  all  com- 
mercial analysts  will  fall  in  with  the  recommendations 
of  the  committee  and  teat  by  the  new  international 
method] 

There  is  another  trade  usage  in  connection  with  the 
testing  of  soda  ash  which  should  be  dealt  with  by  any 
committee  which  may  be  formed.  I  mean  that  relat- 
ing to  fractions  of  percentages.  It  is  the  custom  to 
buy  and  sell  soda  ash  by  whole  units,  and  to  discard 
fractions.  At  one  time  it  watj  the  custom  to  discard 
all  fractions  of  units,  so  that  a  soda  ash  of  51*9  per 
cent,  of  soda  was  bought  and  sold  as  only  61  per  cent. 
More  recently  it  has  been  the  practice  ot  commercial 
analysts  in  Liverpool  to  give  a  certificate  that  a 
sample  contains,  say,  52  per  cent  of  soda,  when  the 
test  only  indicates  51*5  per  cent,  or  any  fraction 
above  this  up  to  52'4  per  cent  Other  analysts  in 
London  certify  that  a  sample  contains,  say,  51 '1,  51 '2, 
and  so  on  as  found  up  to  51  5  per  cent  of  soda ;  but  if  it 
contains  51*6  per  cent  a  certificate  is  given  that  it 
contains  52  per  cent.  It  has  been  mv  practice  during 
the  last  twenty-five  years  to  show  all  the  fractions  on 
the  certificate,  and  to  test  by  the  English  test,  stating 
this  on  the  certificate,  believing  that  the  old 
custom  of  testing  by  the  English  test  and  that  of 
giving  away  all  the  fractions  should  stand  or  fall  to- 
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SBther.     It  is  desirable  that  this  point  should  be 
ealt  with  in  the  case  of  any  proposed  change. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  soda  tests  I  should 
like  to  refer,  in  passing,  to  Dr.  Hurter's  remarks 
made  at  the  Liverpool  meeting  on  the  difiference<9  be- 
tween what  he  calls  the  Lancashire  and  the  Newcastle 
soda  tests.  Dr.  Hurter  accounts  for  certain 
differences  found  to  exist  between  tests  made  in 
Liverpool  and  those  made  on  the  Tyne  by  assuming 
that  tne  higher  Liverpool  tests  were  made  with  test 
acid,  based  upon  Fisher's  andDalton's  tables  of  equiva- 
lents, published  respectively  in  1802  and  1808.  This 
is  an  ingenious  theory,  but  it  is  not  borne  out  by  facts. 
Many  years  ago  1.  was  in  correspondence  with  most  of 
the  analysts  in  Liverpool,  from  whose  laboratories  the 
high  tests  emanated,  and  they  assured  me  that  they 
tested  with  test  acid  made  in  the  same  way  as  my 
own,  viz.,  on  the  assumption  that  pure  carbonate  of 
soda  contains  59i  per  cent,  of  soda.  There  is,  more- 
over, printed  evidence  that  so  far  back  as  1836 — ^ten 
years  afte(  the  first  soda  works  was  startled  in  Lanca- 
shire— the  same  test  was  used.  The  late  Mr,  Wm. 
€k)ssage,  who  has  been  styled  the  father  of  the  English 
soda  trade,  published  in  the  Clieniical  News  of  the 
17th  of  January,  1863,  a  paper  entitled  "A  Method  of 
Assaying  Rough  Soda  (blacK  ash)  for  the  use  of  Soda 
Manufacturers,  arranged  by  W.  Gossage  in  1836,"  and 
which  Mr.  Gossage  says  he  still  continued  to  use  in 
1863.  In  this  method  the  test  acid  is  directed  to  be 
made  on  the  assumption  that  32  is  the  equivalent 
number  of  soda,  or  that  pure  carbonate  of  soda 
contains  59^  per  cent,  ot  soda.  There  is  there-' 
fore  no  douot  that  what  I  have  described  as  ^e 
English  test  is  t'he  test  which  has  been  in  use  in 
Lancashire  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  England 
almost  ever  since  thesoda  manufacture  has  been  in  exis- 
tence. The  differences  vti  the  Liverpool  and  Tyne  tests 
exist,  although  there  is,,  and  has  been,  a  theoretical 
a^eement  as  to  the  method  of  testing,  and  the  same 
difference  would  probably  occur  even  although  a  com- 
mittee might  decide  to  recommend  another  method 
of  testing.  This  points  to  the  need  of  a  court  of 
appeal  rather  than  to  the  formation  of  a  committee 
to  recommend  methods  of  analysia 

Perhaps  the  case  in  which  there  is  most  need  for  a 
defined  and  prescribed  method  of  analysis  is  that  of 
the  estimation  of  phosphates  i;i  manures.  This  has 
been  and  stiDls  a  fruitful  source  of  dispute.  So  far 
as  my  experience  goes,  however,  the  cases  of  dispute 
are  not  now  so  numerous  nor  the  differences  so  great 
as  they  formerly  were.  This  is  probably  partly  owing 
to  the  buyers  and  sellers  learning  to  know  where  they 
can  get  hijgh  tests  and  where  low ;  or  it  may  be,  and 
I  hope  it  is,  owing  to  better  methods  of  analysis  being 
adopted.  1  do  not  know  of  many  other  cases  in 
which  the  differences  of  analysis  are  so  great  and  the 
disputes  arising  therefrom  so  numerous  as  to  call  for 
any  special  legislation. from  a  centml  body. 

From  a  commercial  standpoint  we  see  arguments 
of  weight  both  for  and  against  the  adoption  of  inter- 
national methods  of  analysis.  However  much  we 
may  think  it  desirable  to  be  agreed  upon  methods  of 
analysis  which  shall  be  constituted  the  standard 
methods  for  the  respective  articles  of  manufacture  or 
trade  to  which  they  refer,  so  that  in  the  hands  of  two 
equally-skilled  chemists  the  same  results  may  be  ob- 
tamed,  we  see  also  that  there  are  obiections  to  the 
establishment  of  such  standard  methods,  which  in 
many  cases  render  it  a  very  d^licate  question  to  deal 
with,  involving  the  whole  monetary  basis  on  which  a 
trade  has  been  founded  and  now  exists. 

Apart  from  this  merely  commercial  point  of  view, 
I  can  also  see  other  objections  to  the  scheme  which 
seem  to  me  worthy  of  consideration.  Sneaking  as  a 
scientific  man,  I  fear  that  one  result  or  prescribing 


standard  methods  of  analysis  would  be  to  hmit 
original  research.  How  often  in  the  history  of  chem- 
istry have  methods  of  analysis,  believed  at  one  time 
to  be  correct,  been  proved  by  the  knowledge  gained 
from  research  to  be  inaccurate,  and  have  had  to  be 
given  up,  others  being  adopted,  which  again  in  their 
turn  have  been  abandoned  ?  The  desire  of  chemists 
should  always  be  to  seek  continually  for  better 
methods  of  analysis.  If  standard  methods  be  pre- 
scribed, it  must  to  a  very  great  extent  remove 
the  incentive  to  original  research,  and  a  cltuss 
of  chemists  would  arise-  who  would  become 
mechanically  skilled  in  these  methods,  but  who 
would  do  nothing  to  further  our  knowledge  of  science. 
I  agree  with  Dr.  Lunge  in  thinking  that  by  the 
co-operation  of  manufacturers  and  chemists  new  and 
admittedly  better  methods  might  be  adopted  aH 
standards  from  time  to  time  in  the  place  of  former 
standard  methods,  provided  such  new  methods  are 
discovered ;  but  what  I  fear  under  the  proposed 
scheme  is  that  when  fixed  standards  have  once  been 
established  the  inconveniences  and  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  any  further  change  \40uld  be  so  great  that 
chemists  would  be  contented  to  go  on  using  the  pre- 
scribed methods,  and  cease  to  strive  after  more 
perfect  ones. 

As  to  Htandard  methods  of  sampling,  I  am  inclined 
to  agree  with  Dr.  Hurter  that  these  can  only  be  pre- 
scribed very  generally,  and  that  in  most  cases  it  will 
be  best  to  leave  the  sampling  to  the  judgment  of  the 
buyers  and  sellers  or  their  agents. 

I  attended  the  meeting  of  the  London  Section  of 
this  Society  on  Monday  last,  when  this  question  was 
discussed,  and  at  which  the  representatives  of  various 
trades  were  present.-  The  general  feeling  seemed  to 
be,  that  whilst  theoretically  it  was  desirable  to  have 
an  international  agreement  on  inethods  of  analysis, 
tJie  difficulties  in  the  way  were  so  great  that  its 
attainment  was  impracticable.  Amongst  other  cases 
that  of  potash  salts  was  mentioned.  Mr.  Allen,  the 
reporter  for  the  committee  appointed  by  the  British 
Association,  some  vears  ago,  to  endeavour  to  arrive 
at  a  uniform  metnod  of  testing  potash  salts,  stated 
that  although  a  method  which  was  supposed  to  give 
the  most  exa6t  results  had  been  recommended  by  the 
committee,  yet  no  change  had  been  made  in  the 
methods  of  analysis  by  which  these  salts  were  bought 
and  sold.  It  was  also  stated  that  the  Association  of 
German  Potash  Manufacturers  had  recently  passed  a 
resolution  to  sell  only  by  the  higher  testa  of  the 
German  analysts.  Mr.  Newlands  mentioned  at  the 
meeting  a  method  adopted  in  the  sugar  trade  for 
settling  any  differences  arising  from  analysis.  Sugar 
is  bought  and  sold  on  the  arrangement  that  if  the 
analyses  of  buyer  and  seller  differ  to  a  certain  amount 
the  saniple  is  sent  to  an  agreed  umpire,  whose  decision 
is  final  I  venture  to  think  if  this  plan  were  adopted 
by  the  manure  trade,  or  any  other  trade  incon- 
venienced by  the  differences  found  in  analyses,  the 
disputes  would  be  satisfactorily  settled,  and  the  diffe- 
rences arising  from  different  methoas  of  analysis 
would  very  soon  disappear. 

From  wnat  I  have .  said  above  it  will  be  seen  that 
unless  the  functions  of  any  committee  which  may  be 
appointed  to  deal  with  this  subject  are  carried  out 
with  great  care  and  judgment  more  harm  than  good 
may  result  from  any  attempts  to  change  the  present 
state  of  things.  I  am  disposed  to  think,  however, 
that  in  a  Society  like  ours,  including  in  its  members 
many  manufacturers  and  consumers  of  chemicals,  as 
well  as  analysts  and  commercial  men,  a  committee 
may  be  formed,  into  whose  hands  this  matter  may  be 
safely  placed.  This  committee  should  endeavour  to 
decide  m  what  cases,  if  any,  and  und^r  wh^t  circum- 
stances, it  is  desirable  to  take  action,  with  a  view  to 
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obtain  international  uniformity,  and  report  to  a  gene- 
ral meeting  of  the  Society,  and  I  am  prepared  to  move 
a  resolution  to  this  effect. 

Mr.  Pattinson  then  moved  the  following  resolution, 
which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Proctor :  "  That  the 
Newcastle  Section  recommends  the  General  Council 
to  appoint  from  the  members  of  this  Society  a  com- 
mittee composed  of  chemical  manufacturers,  con- 
sumers, and  analyst**,  -whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  deter- 
mine in  what  cases,  if  any,  it  is  desirable  to  endeavour 
to  obtain  national  or  international  agreement  on 
chemical  questions  affecting  the  value  of  chemical 
products,  and  to  report  to  a  future  meeting  of  the 
Society." 

DISCUSSION. 

The  Chairman  :  Mr.  Pattinsqn  has  set  before  us 
very  efficiently  the  difficulties  which  lie  in  the  way  of 
international  agreement ;  still  we  should  not  regard 
these  difficulties,  without  further  discussion,  as  insu- 
perable. I  am  inclined  to  think  that  in  many  cases, 
if  buyer  and  seller  were  to  adopt  the  practice  which 
Mr.  rattinson  has  instanced  as  holding  in  the  sugar 
manufacture,  of  stating  in  the  contract  the  method  of 
analysis  to  be  tised,  and  in  the  event  of  disagreement 
between  the  analysts  referring  the  matter  to  the  final 
decision  of  an  umpire,  these  differences  would  in  the 
natural  course  of  tnings  gradually  disappear. 

Mr.  John  Morrison  :  I  believe  the  manure  trade 
is  the  one  which  suffers  most  at  present  from  ana- 
lytical discrepancies.  But  there  are  great  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  introducing  new  methods,  or  uniformity 
of  method,  for  the  relations  amongst  chemists,  manu- 
facturers, and  buyers  and  sellers  would  for  a  tipie  at 

.  any  rate  be  upset.  At  present,  for  instance.  London 
tests  are,  as  a  rule,  higher  than  provincial  results, 
and  it  would  be  difficult  to  get  manufacturers  to 
agree  to  any  lower  tests,  for  selling  at  any  rate.  In 
the  soda  trade  the  matter  is  not  so  serious.  Errors 
exist,  and  the  difference  between  the  Liverpool  and 
the  Tyne  tests,  for  instance,  is  a  thing  which  none 
seems  ever  able  clearly  to  understand  or  explain  ; 
but  here  the  di8crei)ancies  are  tolerably  uniform, 
and  can  be  allowed  for.  I  believe,  however,  that  a 
standard  method  of  sampling  should  be  enforce,  for 
I  know  that  sampling  is  frequently  done  at  present 
in  an  extremely  loose  manner.  In  the  soda  trade  you, 
as  a  rule,  buy  and  sell  by  the  actual  tests  of  the 
analyst's  sample ;  but  in  the  manure  trade  you 
guarantee  a*  9ertain  percentage,  and  practically,  in 
order  to  allow  for  possible  differences  of  analysis  and 
of  irregular  sampling,  you  have  to  make  your  goods 
up  to  something  considerably  over  the  guaranteed 

■  strength.  This  is  another  source  of  irregular  loss  to 
the  manufacturer. 

Mr.  Moult  (Langdale's  Chemical  Manure  Company 
Limited) :  »This  subject  has  been  often  discussed  by 
the  Manure  Makers  Association,  but  nothing  definite 
has  come  of  it.  We  have  had  interviews  with  Dr. 
Voelcker  and  other  London  analysts;  and  by  some 
of  the  manufacturers  it  has  been  suggested  that  we 
should  fix  a  method  of  analysis,  and  buy  and  sell 
only  by  that  method.  At  present  we-  do  not  know 
what  method  is  used  in  an  analysis,  but  we  get  to 
know  gradually,  if  we  send  samples  to  a  certain 
chemist,  how  his  results  will  come  out.  The  dif- 
ferences are  not  nearly  so  great  as  formerly,  but  still 
there  are  differences  of  as  much  as  ^  per  cent  of 
phosphoric  Acid  in  an  ordinai*y  25  to  30  per  cent 
soluble  superphosphate.  I  endorse  Mr.  Pattinson's 
resolution,  but  I  certainly  think  it  w^ould  be  desirable 
to  have  fixed  methods  of  analysis,  as  far  as  possible, 
for  commercial  purix>ses. 

Mr.  John  Glover:  I  do  not  know  that  I  can 
add  much  to  what  has  been  said.    I  am  in  favour  of 


Mr.  Pattinson's  resolution.  I  do  not  think  that  there 
would  be  so  much  danger  of  stereotyped  modes  of 
thinking,  etc.,  of  stoppage  of  original  research,  from 
the  adoption  of  fixed  methods  of  analysis' as  he  seems 
to  fear.  I  do  not  see  why  that  should  happen  in 
analytical  chemistry  more  than  in  any  other  science. 
In  my  opinion  the  chief  difficulty  in  the  way  b  in 
educating  merchants  and  manufacturers  to  see  the 
advisability  of  fixed  methods  of  analysis.  If  Asso- 
ciations like  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute^  the  Manure 
Makers'  Association,  and  Alkali  Association  could  be 
brought  to  see  the  necessity  for  a  fixed  method,  then 
the  Scientific  Societies,  the  Chemical  Society,  the 
Institute,  and  this  Society  would  be  able  to  advise 
them  as  to  the  choice  of  the  best  method  in  each  case. 
If  only  there  is  a  call  from  the  great  majority  of 
buyers  and  sellers  for  the  best  method  of  testing 
in  any  particular  case  the  objections  of  individuals 
to  the  method  will  have  to  stand  aside.  I  have  often 
found  differences  in  analyses  (especially  in  alkali  and 
bleach  testing)  explained  by  attention  and  value 
being  ffiven  to  the  moisture  in  the  sample  at  the 
time  o?  weighing.  As  regards  sampling,  I  would 
point  out  that  much  loss  is  often  caused  to  buyers  of 
ores,  such  as  ])yrites,  manganese,  eta,  through  the 
unavoidable  drying  of  the  sample  by  the  heat  en- 
gendered in  the  breaking  up  and  pounding  necessary 
to  obtain  it. 

Mr.  Stark:  I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Pattinson's 
proposal  of  a  committee  to  consider  the  matter.  The 
first  step  must  be  to  get  a  clear  statement  of  what  it 
may  be  considered  desirable  to  do,  and  to  fully  dis- 
cuss the  difficulties  in  the  way.  Op  the  Question  of 
sampling  there  must  always  be  a  good  deal  of  liberty 
and  discussioil  allowed.  Any  attempt  to  draw  a  hard 
and  fast  line  would  lead,  I  am  convinced,  only  to 
further  difficulties. 

Mr.  Davidson  :  I  came  here  to-night,  not  with  the^ 
intention  of  offering  any  remarks,  but  of  obtaining,' 
if  possible,  some  satisfactory  explanation  of  a  mat- 
ter which  from  time  to  time  has  perplexed  me,  viz., 
the  great  difference  which  exists  between  the  Lanc^ 
shire  and  Tyne  tests  of  soda  ash.  I  have  listened 
carefully  to  the  excellent  paper  read  by  Mr.  John 
Pattinson,  and  the  solution  which  I  seek  seems  to  be 
more  remote  than  ever.  That  gentleman  stated  in 
the  course  of  his  remarks  that  in  the  testing  of  sodi 
ash,  the  test  acid  tlsed  both  by  Lancashire  and  Tyne 
chemists  was  prepared  on  the  assumption  that  carbo- 
nate of  soda  contains  59i  per  cent,  of  soda.  Mr. 
Glover  observes  that  though  this  basis  b  not  strictly 
accurate,  yet  as  it  is  universally  observed  the  error 
will  be  uniform,  and  therefore  no  injustice  can  arise. 
But,  sir,  I  assure  you  that  the  error  is  far  from  uniform. 
There  is  a  difference  between  the  results  of  Lanca- 
shire and  Tyne  chemists  of  from  one-half  to  three  per 
cent  I  have  divided  sealed  samples  of  soda  ash  into 
two  portions,  and  received  certificates  to  the  following 
effect : — 

1.  48  per  cent  soda  by  Lapcashire  test. 

2.  18  per  cent  soda  by  Lancashire  test. 

1.  45*  per  cent,  soda  by  Tyne  test. 

2.  46}  per  cent  soda  by  Tyne  test 

Now,  sir,  in  view  of  the  method  of  analysis  being 
a  standard  one,  and  the  operation  to  be  performed  a 
very  simple  one,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  the  great 
want  of  uniformity  in  results.  No  doubt  the  court 
of  appeal  suggested  by  Mr.  Pattinson  would  be  most 
useful.  Its  usefulness  would  also  be  enhanced  had 
it  the  power  to  reprimand  chemists  whose  results 
were  proved  conclusively  to  be  inaccurata 

Mr.  John  Pattinson  :  I  think  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
Davidson  fully  bear  out  the  position  which  I  took— 
that  it  is  of  little  use  merely  having  a  method  of 
analysis  stated.    We  have  that  in  the  soda  trade,  yet 
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these  differencas  between  Tyne  and  Lancashire  tests 
always  occur.  The  methods  for  phosphoric  acid,  too, 
are  well  described  in  the  books,  yet  differences  arise 
between  chemists  using  the  same  method.  Besides 
stating  the  method  of  analysis,  we  must  have  courts 
of  aopeal  in  case  of  diflferences. 

Mr.  T.  W.  HooG :  The  question  affects  all  indus- 
tries. It  would  be  very  desirable  to  have  a  fixed 
method  of  sampling  pig  iron,  for  example,  because 
different  parts  of  tne  same  ingot  differ  in  their  com- 
position. 

Mr.  H.  R  Procter:  The  analysis  of  tannins  at 
present  is  in  such  an  unsettled  condition  that  an 
analysis  is  useless  unless  the  method  is  stated.  I  do 
not  know  whether  it  will  be  possible  to  get  at  an 
agreement,  but  I  believe  the  German  chemists  have 
a  commission  at  present  investigating  the  matter, 
though  I  do  not  know  whether  they  have  yet  come 
,  to  any  result.  In  the  case  of  tannins,  I  think  the  way 
out  of  the  difficulty  will  be  to  state  the  method  of 
analysis  in  the  contract  rather  than  to  lay  down  any 
one  method. 

Mr.  S.  Dunn  (West  Ham,  London) :  I  think  it 
would  be  most  desirable  always  to  have  the  method 
stated,  otherwise  the  difficulties  in  comparing  results 
are  very  great.  In  acetic  acid,  for  instance,  in  which 
I  am  interested,  the  results  of  different  methods  may 
vary  to  the  extent  of  8  or  10  ner  cent  Such  a  state 
of  things  wants  a  remedy,  ana  the  method  proposed 
is  a  step  likely  to  lead  towards  that. 

Mr.  W.  W,  Proctor  :  The  resolution,  if  carried, 
will  do  much  good  in  promoting  discussion.  I  think 
the  question  of  ^mpling  is  of  quite  as  great  im- 
portance as  that  of  testing. 

Dr.  H.  S.  Pattinson  :  The  ventilation  of  opinion  ^ 
on  the  matter  must  do  good,  and  it  will,  at  any  rate, 
be  pointed  out  in  what  directions  new  or  improved 
methods  are  wanted. 

The  resolution  was  then  carried  unanimously. 


Afterwards  Mr.  H  .R.  Procter  exhibited  the  method 
of  determining  the  electro- motive  force  of  a  battery. 
Mr.  T.  W.  Hogg  exhibited  some  Sprengel  specific 
gravity  tubes,  an  improved  gas  regulator,  a  modifica- 
tion of  CarmichaeFs  apparatus  for  upward  filtration, 
and  an  improved  valve  for  a  wash-bottle.  Messrs. 
Mawson  and  Swan  showed  Stead's  gas  apparatus,  gas 
sampler,  and  chromometer  for  determinations  of  carbon, 
in  iron  and  steel. 


Commumcationis. 

SECTION  FOR  GLASGOW  AND  THE  WEST 

OF  SCOTLAND. 

A  NXTMEROUSLY-attended  meeting  of  gentlemen  de- 
siring the  formation  of  a  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scot- 
land Section  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Imiustry  Tvas 
held  at  the  rooms  of  the  Religious  Institution, 
Glasgow,  on  the  8th  of  January.  Professor  Ferguson, 
of  the  University  of  Glasgow,  was  called  to  the  chair. 
Dr.  Dobbie  read  letters,  apologising  for  inability  to 
attend  the  meeting,  from  Mr.  Crura,  M.P.,  Mr.  James 
White  (of  Overtown),  Mr.  James  Mactear,  Mr.  Kirk- 
patrick,  Dr.  A,  P.  Aitken,  ^Ir.  Ivison  Macadam,  Dr. 
Falconer  King,  Mr.  Robert  Irvine,  and  Mr.  D.  Harris. 
Dr.  Dobbie  then  read  a  requisition,  signed  by  thirty- 
two  members  of  the  Society  resident  m  the  West  of 
Scotland,  asking  the  Council  of  the  Society  to  sanction 
the  formation  of  a  Section  having  its  centre  at  Glasgow 
Mr.  Stanford  then  moved  :  "  That  a  Local  Section  of 
the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry  be  formed  in 
Glasgow,  to  be  called  the  Section  for  Glasgow  and 


the  West  of  Scotland."  This  motion  was  seconded 
by  Dr.  Dobbie,  and  carried  unanimously.  On  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Alexander  Whitelaw  a  committee  was 
then  appointed,  consisting  of  Professors  Ferguson, 
Mills,  and  Dittmar,  Dr.  Wallace,  Dr.  Clark,  Mr. 
James  Mactear,  Mr.  R.  R.  Tat  lock,  Mr.  J.  F.  Rowan, 
!Mr.  J.  B.  Readman,  Mr.  J.  Christie,  Mr.  T.  L.  Pater- 
son,  Mr.  George  MacRoberts,  Mr.  George  Beilby,  Mr. 
J.  J.  Coleman  (treasurer),  and  Dr.  Dobbie  (secretary). 
At  a  meeting  of  this  committee  which  was  subse- 
quently held,  Mr.  E.  C.  C.  Stanford  was  elected  chair- 
man of  the  Section,  and  -Professor  Ferguson  vice- 
chairman.  The  first  meeting  of  the-  new  Section  will 
be  held  on  the  7th  February.  The  Section  already 
includes  nearly  all  the  leading  chemists  of  the  West  of 
Scotland.  Plenty  of  papers  are  already  promised  it, 
and  it  has  every  prospect  of  a  most  prosperous  career. 


A  REVIEW  OF  THE  PRESENT  METHODS 
OF  PREPARING  HYDROBROMIC  ACID, 
AND  A  DESCRIl^ION  OF  A  PROCESS  FOR 
PREPARING  IT  FROM  BROMIDE  OF  ZINC 
AND  SULPHURIC  ACID. 

BY  AD.  SOMMER,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

The  methods  recommended   for  preparing  hydro- 
bromic   acid    may   be  grouped    into    four  classes: 

11)  Direct  combination  of  bromine  and  hydrogen.  (2) 
)ec<)mposition  of  hydrogen  compounds  by  bromina 
(3)  Decomposition  of  the  compwounds  of  bromine  with 
the  solid  metalloids  by  the  action  of  water.  (4)  De- 
Qomposition  of  metallic  bromides  by  acids. 

First  Class  (direct  combination  of  bromine  and 
hydrogen) :  Br  and  H  do  not  combine  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  not  even  under  the  influence  of  direct 
sunlight.  To  effect  their  union  an  elevated  tempera- 
ture IS  necessary,  (a)  Br  and  H  are  brought  in  con- 
tact with  a  Pt  wire,  Kept  at  red  heat  by  tne  electric 
current,  (b)  Br  and  H  are  passed  over  warmed  Pt 
sponge,  (c)  Br  and  H  are  passed  through  a  red  hot 
j)l}itinum  tube,  (d)  Br  and  H  are  brought  in  contact 
with  a  flame  or  the  electric  spark.  The  writer  has  had 
no  personal  experience  of  any  of  these  processes,  but 
according  to  the  statements  of  other  experimenters 
these  methods  are,  although  the  simplest  in  theory, 
the  most  difficult  in  practice.  For,  on  account  of  the 
corrosive  action  of  the  compounds,  the  apparatus  can 
only  be  made  of  glass,  porcelain,  soapstone,  or 
platinum  ;  and  to  make  the  joints  so  tight  that 
neither  Br  nor  HBr  can  escape  is  almost  impossible. 
The  product  is  in  all  cases  contaminated  with  Br, 
unless  the  latter  be  removed  by  pjassing  the  gaseous 
acid  over  either  phosphorus  or  antimony.  An  elabo- 
rate apparatus,  wherein  the  union  .of  Br  and  H  is 
effected  by  their  passage  through  a  red-hot  Pt  tube, 
has  been  devised  by  Mr.  A.  Harding,  at  Berkeley, 
Gal.,  where  it  has  been  employed  at  the  laborator3r  of 
the  University  of  California  m  preparing  a  fuming 
solution  of  HBr  containing  65  per  cent  and  over  of 
HBr.  (See  "New  Remedies,"  1882,  p.  43.)  Where- 
ever  a  pure  anhydrous  acid  is  required  these  methods 
are  preferable  to  all  others. 

Second  Class  (decomposition  of  hydrogen  com- 
pounds by  bromine):  Bromine  separates  nydrogen 
from  most  hydrogen  compounds,  notably  from 
hydrogen-phosphide,  hydrogen-sulphide,  hydrogen- 
iodide,  ammonia,  volatile  oils,  fixed  oils,  resins, 
alcohol,  ether,  etc.  Under  the  influence  of  direct 
sunlight  bromine  gradually  liberates  oxygen  from 
water,  and  forms  HBr.  When  the  mixture  of 
bromine  and  water  is  brought  in  contact^with  sub- 
stances which  have  an  affinity  for  oxygen,  such  as 
sulphurous  acid,  arsenious  acid,  metals,   etc,   the 
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formation  of  the  HBr  goes  on  rapidly,  (a)  Hydrogen- 
sulphide  is  passed  into  a  mixtureof  bromine  and  water. 
^Vhen  little  water  and  much  bromine  are  employed, 

fiseous  HBr  escapes,  and  is  conducted  into  water, 
he  aqueous  solution  of  HBr  so  produced  is  then  boiled 
until  it  no  longer  smells  of  HoS.  When  much  water 
and  comparatively  little  Br  are  employed,  an  aqueous 
solution  of  HBr  is  formed  at  once.  In  both  cases 
bromide  of  sulnhur  is  formed  simultaneously  with 
HBr  and  must  be  decomposed  by  boiling,  whereby 
free  sulphur,  sulphuric  acid,  and  an  additional  quan- 
tity of  HBr  are  produced.  Unless  further  purified 
the  products  are  always  more  or  less  contaminated  by 
one  or  more  of  the  following  substances:  Br^  HoS, 
HpS04.  (^)  Hydrogen  sulphide  is  passed  mto  a 
solution  of  bromine  in  bisulphide  of  carbon  covered  by 
a  layer  of  water.  HBr  is  formed  from  the  Br  and  H.,S, 
and  absorbed  by  the  water,  while  the  liberated  S"  is 
retained  by  the  CSj.  The  watery  solution  of  HBr 
has  to  be  boiled  in  order  to  free  it  from  H«S  and  CS^, 
but  it,  too,  contains  HoSO^.  (cj  Bromine  is  passed 
into  paraffin,  which  is  kept  at  185**  C.  One  half  of 
the  Br  forms  bromine  derivatives  of  the  paraffin, 
while  the  other  unites  with  the  H  liberated  to  form 
HBr.  By  continuing  the  heat  the  brominised  paraffin 
is  again  split  up,  yielding  an  additional  amount  of 
HBr.  (d)  Bromine  is  mixed  with  sulphite  or  thio- 
sulphate  of  sodium  and  a  small  quantity  of  water. 
Here  the  water  is  decomposed,  and  sulphate  of  sodimn 
and  HBr  are  formed.  The  HBrescapesand  isconducted 
into  water.  When  the  evolution  of  HBr  slackens, 
heat  is  applied.  A  considerable  portion  of  HBr  is, 
however,  retained  by  the  saline  mass,  and  cannot  be 
conveniently  recovered.  The  principal  objection  to 
all  of  these  methods  is  their  wastefulness  in  material. 
In  (a)  and  (b)  the  quantity  of  H.^S  that  has  to  be 
generated,  in  order  to  effect  the  conversion  of  the  Br 
into  HBr,  is  many  times  larger  than  theory  would 
indicate,  since  most  of  it  passes  into  the  air.  In 
methods  (c)  and  (d),  on  the  other  hand,  the  yield 
of  HBr  does  not  correspond  to  the  amount  of  Br 
employed,  because  a  considerable  portion  of  Br  is 
retained  by  the  residues. 

Third  Class  (decomposition  of  compounds  of 
bromine  with  solid  metalloids  by  the  action  of  water): 
Bromine  unites  readily  with  some  of  the  solid  metal- 
loids, notably  with  arsenic,  sulphur,  antimony,  and 
phosphorus ;  and  these  bromides,  in  contact  with 
water,  decompose  into  HBr  and  the  hydrated  oxides 
of  the  metalloids,  (a)  Bromide  of  Sulphur :  A  mix- 
ture of  Br  and  S  is  heated  with  water,  and  thereby 
decomposed  into  HBr,  HoS  and  H0SO4.  The  acid  is 
very  impure  ^nd  must  be  rectified.'  (b)  Bromide  of 
Antimony :  Regulus  antimony  is  digested  with  Br  and 
the  bromide  decomposed  by  an  excess  of  water.  Anti- 
monous  oxide  is  i)recipitated,  and  HBr  remains  in 
solution.  On  distilling,  however^  traces  of  Sb  will 
appear  in  the  distillate.  (cJ  Bromide  of  Phosphorus : 
Bromine  is  gradually  introduced  into  a  mixture  of 
phosphorus  and  water,  or  phosphorus  and  ice,  which 
mixture  is  kept  cool  by  means  of  water  or  ice.  Either 
common  P  or  the  red  variety  may  be  used.  PBrj  is 
first  formed,  but  decomposed  as  soon  as  it  comes  in 
contact  with  water  into  H3PO4  and  HBr.  The 
HBr  is  finally  seimrated  by  distillation.  This  process 
gives  excellent  results  when  carefully  executed,  but 
on  account  of  the  danger  of  explosion  the  greatest 
care  must  be  exercised  never  to  allow  a  large  quan- 
tity of  Br  to  come  in  contact  with  P.  The  writer 
has  found  the  following  method  safe  and  profitable : 
Into  a  glass  fla^k  of  a  canacity  of  two  gallons  is  poured 
one  gallon  of  water.    One  pound  of  ordinary  phos- 

Ehorus  is  added  to  this,  and  the  flask  placed  in  a 
irge  basin  of  cold  water.    A  globe-shaped  separating 
funnel  is,  by  means  of  a  perforated  stopper,  fitted 


into  the  flask  in  such  a  way  that  the  end  of  its  tube 
dips  into  the  water  contained  therein.  When  every- 
thing is  in  order  the  funnel  is  lifted  out,  filled  with 
bromine,  and  the  stopcock  opened  just  sufl^cient  to  allow 
about  60  drops  of  Br  to  be  discharged  in  a  minute. 
The  funnel  is  then  again  transferred  to  the  flask,  and 
the  Br  allowed  to  (iro]»  in  at  the  rate  just  stated. 
After  about  4lb.  to  5lb.  of  Br  have  been  added,  the  flask 
is  warmed  till  the  mixture  is  colourless,  then  allowed 
to  cool,  the  liquid  portion  poured  off,  the  phosphorus 
rinsed  with  a  little  water,  and  the  washings  added  to 
the  first  liquid.  Through  the  mixed  liciuids  is  passed  a 
slowcurrentof  HoSuntil  all  As  is  precipitated  as  AS2S3 
and  the  supernatant  liquid  becomes  perfectly  clear. 
The  solution  is  then  filtered,  the  ASoS.j  washed,  the 
filtrate  poured  into  a  glass-stoppered  tubulated  retort, 
which  is  connected  with  a  glass  condenser  and  heated 
by  an  oil  bath,  and  the  HBr  distilled  off.  The  first 
portion  of  the  distillate  is  reiected,  since  it  smells 
stronffly  of  HoS  and  contains  hardly  any  HBr.  The 
odourless  portion  is  preserved  in  glass-stoppered 
bottles.  Although  the  principal  products  of  the 
reaction  between  bromine,  phosphorus,  and  water  are, 
as  already  stated,  HBr  and  H3PO4,  there  are  also 
formed  small  cmantities  of  phosphorus  acid  and 
arsenious  acid.  The  forn^er  may  be  produced  by  the 
spontaneous  oxidation  of  the  P  after  all  free  Br  has 
disappeared,  while  the  latter  is  due  to  the  presence  of 
As  in  commercial  P.  By  an  experiment  it  was  found 
that  on  distilling  the  mixture  of  acids  just  as  it  is 
decanted  from  the  P  the  whole  of  the  As  will  appear 
in  the  distillate.  The  treatment  with  HaS  became 
thereby  necessary,  and  it  accomplishes  in  this  case 
the  complete  precipitation  of  the  As  in  less  than  12 
hours.  The  quantity  of  the  distillate  necessarily 
varies  with  the  amount  of  water  in  the  mixture  of 
acids.  But  if  a  strong  acid  is  desired,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  remove  the  first  portions  that  distil  over 
and  are  of  a  low  specific  gravity.  The  greater  bulk 
of  the  HBr  distils  as  a  hydrate  of  the  specific  gravity 
14804  at  IS^C  which  contains  4712  per  cent  of  HBr. 
At  no  time,  but  particularly  not  during  distillation, 
should  the  pure  HBr  be  allowed  to  come  in  contact 
with  organic  substances,  such  as  cork,  indiarubber, 
paper,  etc.,  since  these  substances  induce  decompo- 
sition of  the  acid,  liberating  Br.  The  connections 
between  the  retort  and  condenser  should  therefore  be 
made  of  glass  only.  The  phosphoric  acid  which 
remains  in  the  retort,  though  not  pure,  is  a  useful 
by-product.  Wien  carefully  executed  this  method 
gives  almost  the  theoretical  yield. 

Fourth  Class  (decomposition  of  metallic  bro- 
mides by  acids):  A  great  many  mineral  acids,  as 
well  as  several  organic  acids,  liberate  HBr  from 
metallic  bromides.  Those  employed  in  practice  are, 
sulphuric,  phosphor iCy  and  tartaric  acids.  Of  these, 
however,  sulphuric  acid,  when  of  considerable  strength, 
will  liberate  Br  along  with  HBr,  the  H^SO^  itself 
being  decomposed  into  SO2  and  HoO.  A  number  of 
experiments  were  made  by  the  writer  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  the  highest  strength  of  sulphuric  acid 
that  can  be  employed  for  making  HBr  without  giving 
rise  to  the  secondary  products  (SO 2  and  Br),  and  it 
was  found  that  so  far  as  bromide  of  zinc  is  concerned 
any  acid  containing  less  than  80  per  cent  of  H0SO4 
can  be  employed  without  danger,  {a)  Decomi>osition 
of  potassium  bromide  in  water  by  means  of  tartaric 
acia,  and  decanting  the  acjueous  acid  formed  from  the 
precipitated  bitartrate  of  potassium  :  The  product 
contains  some  undecom posed  bromide  of  potassium 
as  well  as  bitartrate.  The  latter  may  be  more  com- 
pletely removed  by  the  addition  of  alcohol,  filtering, 
and  expelling  the  alcohol  by  evaporation.  The  acia 
produced  by  this  method  is  very  liable  to  decompo- 
sition on  keeping.    The  writer  has  never  «ft^\jL  ^xs^ 
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snch, acid  which  did  not  in  time  turn  yellow.    (6) 
Decomix)sition  of  barium-bromide  by  means  of  dilute 
sulphuric    acid,   decanting  the  aqueous   acid   and 
distilling :   The   barium-bromide  required  for  this 
purpose  is  made  either  from  barium-carbonate  and 
ammonium-bromide,  or  from  barium-sulphide  and 
bromine.     When  made  bv  the  former  method   it 
necessitates,  first,  the  production  of  diy  NH4Br  by 
adding  Br  to  ammonia-water  and   evaporating   to 
drvness.    The  dry  salt  is  then  treated  with  an  equi- 
valent  quantity  of   BaCOa,  whereby   ammonium- 
carbonate  is  formed  and  volatilised  and  BaBr.^  left 
behind.    When  the  latter  method  is  employed,  sul- 
phate of  barium  is  mixed  with  powdered  charcoal  or 
coal  tar,  placed  in  a  covered  crucible  and  heated  to 
bright  redness  for  some  time.    The  resulting  sulphide 
of  barium  is  then  mixed  with  water  and  Br,  the  mix- 
ture boiled,  and  the  solution  of  BaBr<2  filtered  off  and 
evaporated  to  dryness.    In  order  to  prepare  HBr  from 
BaBr.2,  a  known  quantity  of  the  latter  is  dissolved  in 
water,  and  somewhat  less  than  the  equivalent  amount 
of  H2SO4  added.    The  mixture  is  then  allowed  to 
settle,  the  clear  liquid  decanted,  the  precipitate  washed 
with  water,  the  washings  added  to  the  liquid,  and  the 
mixed  liquids  distilled.    On  the  whole,  this  method 
is  a  lengtny  one,  although  the  product  will  be  pure 
when  due  attention  is  paid  to  every  particular,    (c) 
Decomposition  of  potassium-bromide  by  phosphoric 
acid,  and  separation  of  the  HBr  by  distillation :  The 
product  is  pure,  provided  the  materials  were  so;  but 
the  cost  of  the  pnosphoric  acid  prevents  the  general 
application  of  this  method,    (a)  Decomposition  of 
potassium-bromide  bv  means  01  sulphuric  acid,  allow 
mg  the  potassium-sulphate  to  crvstallise  out,  sepa- 
rating the  salt  from  the  liquid,  and  distilling  the  latter 
nearly  to  dryness :  Potassium-bromide  is  an  expen- 
sive source  of  Br  to  the  retail  pharmacist  when  he 
has  to  buy  it  from  the  wholesale  dealer.    To  make  it 
himself  in  small  quantities  from  a  solution  of  potas- 
sium-hydrate  ana   Br,   evaporating,  igniting   with 
charcoal,  redissolving,  filtering,  and  evaporating  is 
both  tedious  and  unprofitabla    Often  the  commer- 
cial bromide  of  potash  contains  bromate,  and  the  acid 
will  then  contain  three  molecules  of  free  Br  to  every 
molecule  of  bromate.    Another  unavoidable  impurity 
of  the  distillate  is  sulphuric  acid,  from  which,  how- 
ever, it  may  be  freed  by  a  rectification  over  barium- 
bromide,    (e)  The  preparation  of  HBr  from  bromide 
of  zinc  and  sulphuric  acid,  as   originated  by  the 
writer :  For  the  sake  of  convenience  I  shall  divide 
this  process  into  two  parts:  (\)  The  preparation  6f 
bromide  of  zinc ;  (8)  the  distillation  of  hydrobromic 
acid. 

TH£   PREPARATION  OF  BROMIDE  OF  ZINC. 

Zinc  readily  dissolves  in  a  mixture  of  water  and 
•  Br.  The  dissolving  action,  however,  goes  on  faster 
when  the  solution  has  acquired  a  somewhat  higher 
specific  gravity  than  that  of  ordinary  bromine- water, 
but  is  retarded  when  the  solution  becomes  nearly 
saturated  with  bromide  of  zinc.  In  order,  therefore, 
to  utilise  this  peculiarity  I  pour  the  whole  quantity 
of  Br  I  intena  to  combme  with  Zn  into  a  glass  flask 
which  already  contains  a  small  quantity  of  water, 
and  insert  a  few  strips  of  Zn,  which  must  protrude 
above  the  surface  of  the  Br  layer.  The  action  soon 
commences  and  is  most  energetic  a  little  above  the 
surface  of  the  Br.  When  it  has  once  fairly  started,  large 
bubbles  of  a  colourless  gas  will  be  seen  rising  from  the 
body  of  the  Br.  the  nature  of  which  gas  I  have  not 
yet  determined.  An  increase  in  temperature  also 
accompanies  the  reaction  and  it  is  therefore  well  to 
keep  the  flask  in  a  basin  of  cold  water,  and  to  add 
only  a  small  quantity  of  Zn  at  a  time.  When,  after 
repeated  additions  rf  Zn,  the  aqucoas  layer  bcToines 


so  dense  that  the  Zn  does  not  readily  dissolve  any 
longer,  some  water  is  added,  and  the  additions  of  Zn 
ana  water  repeated  so  long  as  there  is  any  Br  left. 
At  last,  an  extra  piece  of  Zn  is  added,  and  the  vessel 
allowed  to  stand  for  some  time  in  a  warm  place. 
This  excess  of  Zn  serves  to  remove  most  of  the  im- 
purities that  are  generally  present  in  commercial  Zn, 
and  particularly  those  which  are  liable  to  .be  volatil- 
ised during  the  distillation  of  the  HBr,  namely, 
arsenic,  antimony,  and  lead.    When  as  much  of  the 
impurities  as  is  possible   in  this  way    have  been 
removed,  the  solution  is  rapidly  filtered  and  evapo 
rated  in  an  evaporating  dish.    Towards  the  end  o 
the  evaporation,  when  a  pretty  good  heat  is  required 
to  remove  the  last  portion  of  water,  the  dish,  merely 
protected  by  a  piece  of  yirire  gauze,  should  be  placed 
over  the  direct  flame  and  the  solidifying  mass  con- 
stantly stirred  until  it  begins  to  fuse  on  the  edges. 
The  now  granular  salt,  whfle  still  hot,  is  transferred 
into  tightly  stoppered  bottles,  since  it  is  very  deli 
quescent    Considering  the  ease  with  which  ZnBr., 
can  be  obtained  in  a  tolerably  pure  state,  when  com- 
pared with  the  difficulties  encountered  in  the  produc- 
tion of  other  bromides,  and,  further,  the  advantage 
it  has  over  Br  in  being  readily  handled  and  safely 
transported,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  may  soon  become 
an  article  of  commerce.    If  made  by  the  bromine 
manufacturer,  and  sold  cheaply,  it  might  be  made  to 
serve  as  a  source  for  Br  which  ^vould  not  be  objec- 
tionable to  the  transport  companies. 

THE  DISTILLATION   OF  HYDROBROMIC    ACID. 

According  to  the  statements  of  several  investi- 
gators, aqueous  hydrobromic  acid,  when  boiled  under 
a  pressure  of  760mni.j  has  the  tendency  to  form  a 
stable  hydrate  containing  five  molecules  of  .vater  to 
every  molecule  of  HBr,  which  hydrate  distils  at  125'' 
C— that  is  to  say,  when  an  aqueous  acid  is  boiled 
under  the    ordinary  atmospheric    pressure    it  will 
either  lose  water,  if  it  contains  more  than  five  mole- 
cules of  water  to  every  molecule  of  HBr.  or  HBr  if 
the  proportion  is  a  smaller  one  :  and  it  will  continue 
to  do  so  until  there  remains  a  liquid  containing  the 
above  proportions,  which  will  then  dis.til  oyer  un- 
changed.   This,  however,  apnlies,  as  the  writer  has 
found,  only  to  a  pure  acid.    In  the  presence  of  salts, 
and  possibly,  also,  in  the  presence  of  other  non- volatile 
acids,  the  last  portions  that  distil  are  much  stronger 
in  HBr.    In  my  experiments  I  therefore  sought  to 
obtain  this  stable  hydrate,    and  I  believe  I  have 
found  a  method  of  doing  so.    I  take  bromide  of  zinc 
225  parts  ;  distilled  water  (including  the  water  con- 
tained in  the  sulphuric  acid).  180  parts ;  sulphuric 
acid  (calculated  as  H«SO*  without  water),  196  parts. 
The  ZnBrn  is  placed  in  a  tubulated  glass-stoppered 
retort,  the  neck  of  which  is  bent  at  an  angle  of  about 
90*",  and  di-awn  out  toa  fine  i)oint.  The  water  is  poured 
on  the  bromide,  and  a^tated  till  solution  is  complete. 
Then  the  sulphuric  acid  is  added  (which  in  this  case 
does  not  liberate  an  appreciable  amount  of  heat),  the 
glass  stopper  is  tightly  inserted,  and  fastened  by  a 
string  or  wire.    The  body  of  the  retort  is  then  j)laced 
in  an  oil-bath,  the  neck  inclined  and  dipped  into  an 
empty  receiver,  which  is  standing  in  a  larger  vessel 
ana  is  surrounded  by  water.    The  oil-bath  is  then 
heated  rapidly,  the  distillation  carried  on  as  fast  as 
possible,  and  the  heat  only  lessened  when  excessive 
Dumping  occurs.    So  long  as  there  is  a  considerable 
amount  of  liquid  in  the  retort,  the  operation  requires 
scarcely  any  attention  after  the  heat  has  once  been 
properly  regulated ;  but  when  the  residue  in  the 
returt   is  nearly  dry,  and  the   evolution   of    HBr 
slackened,  close  attention  must  be  paid  lest  the  liquid 
sliould  be  drawn  back  and  fracture  the  retort.  As  soon 
as  the  liquid  rises  in  the  narrowest  terminal  portion 
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of  the  neck,  the  receiver  is  removed  and  the  retort 
cooled  and  cleaned.  It  was  found  advantageous  to 
place  the  neck  of  the  retort  so  far  into  the  receiver 
that  the  small  orifice  would  be  submerged  in  the  con- 
densed liquid,  especially  towards  the  end  of  the 
process^  when  a  nearly  anhydrous  acid  passes  over. 
There  is,  with  proper  attention,  no  danger  from  the 
condensed  liquid  being  sucked  back,  provided  the 
orifice  is  made  small  enough,  and  the  surface  of  the 
reU^rt  neck  to  which  the  vapours  are  exposed  be  so 
protected  against  the  cooling  effect  ot  the  air  that  no 
condensation,  or  at  least  only  a  partial  one,  can 
take  place  before  the  vapours  reach  the  receiver, 
insuring  thereby  a  constamt  outward  presi<ure  of 
the  vapour  from  the  retort.  To  the  distillate, 
which  contains  a  considerable  amount  of  H^SO^,  is 
added  BaBrj,  or  Ba(0H)2,  or  BaCOn  in  excess  of 
the  H2BO4,  and  the  whole  again  distilled  to  dryness. 
The  residue  from  this  last  operation  is  exhausted 
with  water,  the  solution  evaporated  to  dryness,  and 
the  BaBro  so  obtained  preserved  for  the  next  opera- 
tion. It  might  appear  that  the  rectification  over 
BaBr-j  could  be  dispensed  with  b^  employing  an 
excess  of  ZuBr^  in  the  first  distillation.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  case^  since  by  actual  experiment  it 
was  found  that  H2S0a  distils  over  even  when  ZnBr^ 
is  employed  in  a  large  excess.  When  equivalent 
quantities  of  H j^S04  and  ZnBrj  are  employed  a  por- 
tion of  ZnBrs  equivalent  to  the  amount  of  H20O4 
that  has  evaporated  is  left  undecomposed.  bince. 
therefore,  ZnBr^  is  more  expensive  than  H2SO4,  ana 
no  advantage  is  derived  from  employing  the  former 
in  excess,  it  is  preferable  to  use  an  excess  of  Ho  SO  4. 
There  is  still  another  advantage  in  using  at'  least 
twice  the  theoretical  amount  of  sulphuric  acid,  namely, 
the  fluidity  of  the  residue  in  the  retort.  Not  only  is 
the  cleansing  of  the  retort  thus  greatly  facilitated, 
and  its  liability  of  being  fractured  lessened,  but  it  also 
enables  the  heat  to  penetrate  the  residual  mass  better 
and  expel  the  last  portion  of  HBr  quicker  than  could 
be  the  case  if,  on  account  of  an  insufficient  amount 
of  H28O4,  a  hard  cake  of  zinc  sulphate  were  formed 
at  the  bottom  of  the  retort  In  an  experiment  made 
according  to  these  directions  I  obtained  817  grms.  of 
hydrobromic  acid  from  56*25  grm.  of  ZnBro,  63  grms. 
of  78  per  cent  sulphuric  acid,  and  31  grms.  of  water. 
The  specific  gravity  of  the  acid  at  15**  C.  was  1*48, 
and  its  strength,  determined  by  a  standard  potash 
eolation,  47  per  cent  of  HBr.  Hence,  its  mole- 
cular composition  was  almost  exactly  1  mol.  HBr  to 
5  mol.  HoO.  It  is  therefore  safe  to  express  the  re- 
action by" the  following  equation  : — 

ZnBr,  +2H,S04  +  10HaO  = 
ZnSO^.HaSO^  +2(HBr.5HaO) 

CONVERTING  SULPHIDES  INTO  SUL- 
PH.4TES  BY  MEANS  OF  NITRIC  AND 
HYDROBROMIC  ACIDS. 

BY  AU,  SOMMER. 

Thb  following  method  of  converting  sulphides  into 
sulphates,  although  not  new,  I  have  never  seen  in 
print  Possibly  it  may  prove  of  value.  Sulphides, 
even. those  containing  free  sulphur,  may  be  convertea 
rapidly  into  sulphates  by  digesting  them  first  with 
fuming  nitric  acid,  and  when  this  acid  ceases  to  act 
energetically,  adding  repeatedly  very  small  portions 
of  a  strong  solution  of  hjrdrobromic  acid.  The  addi- 
tions of  hydrobromic  acid  are  bent  made  through  a 
perforated  watch  glass  by  means  of  a  miniature  fun- 
nel inserted  into  the  opening.  When  the  sulphides, 
before  they  are  subjected  to  this  treatment,  have  been 
rediioiBd  to  an  impalpable  powder,  their  conversion 
into  Buiidiates  by  this  method  can  usually  be  accom 
I^liiihed  ID  three  hours. 


3loumal  anD  l^atent  Hiterature* 


n.-PlIEL,  (JAS,  AND  LIGHT. 

Illumination  by  Gas  mid  bu  Electricity  in  Relation  to 
Vitiation  of  the  Atmosphere.  M.  v.  Pettenkofer. 
Dingl.  Polyt.  Jour.  249.  391. 

The  author  has  determined  the  percentage  of  carbonic 
anhydride  and  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  of  the 
Kgl.  RoHidenz-Tlieater  at  Munich,  under  the  condition 
of  illumination  both  by  gas  and  by  electricity.  The 
initial  CO,  being  4  in  10,000,  the  following  quantities 
were  subsequent^  found,  the  house  remaining  empty : — 

ist       8nd 
,       Pit.    Tier      Tier. 
After  one  half  hour's  illamination  by  gas..    5    ..11    ..    H 

After  one  bourns  illumination  by  Kas 6    . .  10    . .    80 

After  one  hour's  iUumination  by  electricity   5    ..    5    ..     6 

In  a  full  house  the  CO,  increased  to  23  in  10,000  with 
caH  illumination  and  to  18  in  10,000  with  electrical.  The 
following  determinations  of  temperature  are  also  of 
interest : — 

ILLUMINATIOX  BY  OA8. 

Experiment  L-^Empty  House, 

May  2nd,  1883.    Temnerature  in  open  air,  11*8.  ^  ^, 

Pit.  Ist  Tier.        SrdTie:-. 

Minimum   15-2    16-2    16*2 

Maximum  18-5    l»-4    ^jl 

Difference  1*3  3*2  9*2 

Experiment  2.— Fm/<  House, 

May  6th,  1883.    Temperature  in  open  air,  11*5.  ^_^ 

Minimum    16D    16'8    215 

Maximum  22*2    m    29-0 

Difference  :..  T2  6*8  74 

ILLUMINATION    BV   BLGCtRlCITV. 

Experiment  ^— Empty  House, 
May  29th,  1883.    Temperature  in  open  air.  17U. 

Minimimi 16-8    17*2    17J 

Maximum  16^    W^    m 

Difference  0*3  0*8  0*9 

Experiment  i,—F^l  House, 
June  10th,  1883.    Temperature  in  open  air,  15'. 

Minfmum   17-6    ISJ    WJ 

Maximum  19-6    21*2    231) 

Difference  2*0  3-2  4*2 

Further  information  on  the  subject  is  given  in  the 
Beilamz.  Ailg.  Zeitg.,  1883,  177.  Comp.  also  Fischer, 
Dinifl  Jour.,  1883,  248,  S75,  249,  374.— C.  F.  0. 

Improvements  in  and  relating  to  the  Manufacture  of 
Illuminating  Gas,  and  to  the  System  and  Apparatus 
Employed  therefor.     H.  C.   Bull,  Blwklyn,   U.S.A. 
Eng.  Pat.  2312.  1883. 

"Slack  coal"  i«  "exposed  to  the  air  for  some  time,  ho 
that  a  large  percentage  of  the  sulphur  which  exisUi  in 
the  coal  as  sulphuret  of  iron  becomes  oxidised  and 
escapes."  The  coal  is  then  washed,  "as  practised  in 
making  high-class  coke,"  and  it  is  then  reduced  "to  an 
impalpable  powder. "  This  powder  is  then  passed  through 
a  "drier  and  dcsulphuriser^'  (also  called  a  "conveyor' ), 
which  is  a  pipe,  on  the  outside  of  which  is  a  steam-jacket, 
and  ih  the  inside  of  which  is  a  screw.  This  "  convevor  " 
is  inclined,  so  that  it  may  convey  the  powdered  coal  fed 
into  it  at  iU  lower  extremity  into  an  apparatus  place<l  at 
a  higher  level  and  called  a  "mixer.'*  The  powdered 
coal  18  dried  in  passing  along  the  "conveyor,"  and  "the 
sulphur  which  exists  in   it   as   bisulphide  of  iron  is 


within  which  revolves  a  shaft  carrying  a  series  of  Ri)irally 
arranged  arms,"  the  now  dry  powdered  coal  is  mixed 
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^ih  a  certain  proportion  of  tar.  The  resulting  mixture 
is  then  discharged  automatically  into  hoppers,  which 
convey  it  to  the  retorts.  The  retorts  are  placed  vertically, 
and  the  charges  from  the  hoppers  are  dropped  into  them. 
The  inventor  claims  that  his  process  ^elas  a  gas  nearly 
free  from  sulphur,  of  greater  illuminating  power  than 
gas  made  in  the  ordinary  way  from  the  same  kind  of 
coal,  that  he  obtains  a  specially  hard  and  firm  coke,  that 
he  can  use  cheaper  forms  of  coal  than  are  available  for 
the  ordinary  methods  of  gas  making,  and  that  by  his 
method  "the  labour  of  stoking  is  enormously  reduced." 


Improvements  in  the   TrecUment   and    Utilisation   of 
certain  Waste  Materials  which  have  been  used  in  Puri' 
fying  Coal  Gas,    J.  Walker,  Leeds.    £ng.  Pat.  2091, 
1883. 

A  "SULPHO-ALKALINB  LIQUOR"  is  obtained  by  lixiviat- 
ing with  water  either  fouled  lime  from  gas  purifiers,  or 
the  fouled  mixture  resulting  from  the  purification  of 
gas  by  means  of  the  mixture  of  lime  and  coke-dust 
which  the  author  of  this  invention  proposed  for  that 

Eurpose  in  the  specification  of  a  previous  patent.  This 
quor  is  then  to  be  used  *'for  making  a  size  or  soft 
starch  paste  or  stiffening,  b^  adding  to  it  various  farina- 
ceous lubstances,  for  unhairiDg  hides  or  skins,  and  also, 
"  in  connection  with  other  alkalis,  for  making  common, 
fancy,  and  insecticide  soaps."  The  solid  residues  remain- 
ing after  the  said  lixiviatlon,  mixed  or  not  with  the 
oxide  of  iron  remaining  after  the  sulphur  of  "spent 
oxide  "  has  been  burnt  on  therefrom,  are  to  be  employed 
for  agricultural  purposes. 


EL— DESTRUCTIVE  DISTILLATION,  TAR 

PRODUCTS,  Etc. 

On  Acridine,    A.  Bemthsen  and  F.  Bender.     Berl.  Ber. 

16,  1971. 

The  formula  for  acridine  recently  proposed 

CH 
C,H4<   I    >CeH^ 

IS 

{B^l.  Ber,  16,  1802)  bv  the  authors  has  led  them  to  a 
new  means  of  testing  the  opinions  expressed  {Ann.  Chem, 
Pharm,  158,  265)  by  GrseM  and  Caro  regarding  the  con- 
stitution of  soluble  hydroacridine.  According  to  the 
latter  chemists  one  molecule  of  acridine  requires  one  atom 
of  hydrogen  for  the  formation  of  hydroacndine,  whereas 
the  authors*  experiments  on  hvdropnenylacridine  indicate 
a  probability  of  two  atoms  of  hyorogen  being  necessary. 
After  unsuccessfully  attempting  to  prepare  two  distinct 
hydroacridines,  the  authors  ascertainea  by  experiment 
how  many  atoms  of  silver  one  molecule  of  nydroacridine 
precipitates  from  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate,  and,  finding 
this  number  to  be  two,  conclude  that  hydroacridine  is 
formed  in  accordance  with  their  theory  by  the  addition 
of  two  {ttoms  of  hydrogen  to  one  molecule  of  acridine, 
acridine 

CH 
CeH4<    I    >C,H4 

N 

thus  becoming  hydroacridine 

CHa 
C.H,<    J    >C.H, 

WH  A.  S. 


On  Acridine,    O.  Fischer.    Berl.  Ber.  16,  1820. 

RiEDEL  {Ber,  16,  1612)  considers  acridine  an  anthracene 
in  which  one  of  the  two  methyl  groups  uniting  the  two 
benzene  residues  is  replaced  by  nitrogen.  The  author 
confirms  this  view  on  the  foUowin^  grounds.  While  in- 
vestigating flavaniline  in  conjunction  with  Rudolph  and 


Besthom  a  base  of  the  formula  C14H1  ,N  was  described, 
which  was  obtained  by  the  action  of  diphenylamuie  on 
acetic  anhydride  in  presence  of  zinc  chloride.  The  same 
base  has  since  been  prepared  by  Bemthsen  {Ber,  16, 767) 
in  a  different  manner.  It  heaxs  great  resemblance  to 
acridine,  and  the  author  has  no  hesitation  in  assigning 
to  it  the  name  methylacridine.  By  comparing,  6.47.,  the 
hydrochloride  of  acndine  with  the  correspondmg  salt  of 
the  diphenylamine  base,  it  is  found  most  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish between  them,  both  salts  having  the  same  j^olden* 
yellow  colour,  crystallising  in  plates  and  exliibitmg  the 
characteristic  bluish -green  fluorescence  in  dilute  ao  neons 
solutions.  According  to  Rieders  acridine  formula  the 
formation  of  methylacridine  from  acetyldiphenylamine 
is  easily  explained.    Thus — 


CH 


CH 


CH 


CH 


CH 


CH  N  CH 

Acridine. 


CH 


CH 


HC 


CH 


CH 


CH        CjO         CH 

CHa 
Acetyldiphenylamine. 


CH 

N 

CH 

HC 

f^ 

j/ 

1 

HC 

\y 

k 

/( 

\J 

CH 


CH 


HC  C         CH 

ck, 

Methylacridine. 


If  this  hypothesis  be  correct,  then  fomiodiphenylamine 
should  lead  direct  to  the  synthesis  of  acridine.  The 
author  intends  to  investi^te  the  synthesis  of  acridine 
from  diphenylamine,  formic  acid,  and zincchloride. — D.B. 


Physiological  Action  of  Petroleum  Vapour,    Poincar6. 
Journ.  Pharm.  Chem.  7,  290. 

The  author  found  that  an  atmosphere  charged  with 
petroleum  vapour,  such  as  is  re8i)ired  by  workpeople 
engi^ged  in  tiie  petroleum  industry,  proved  fatal  to 
guinea  pigs  after  periods  of  exposure  of  1-2  yeans  ;  dogs 
and  raboits  under  similar  treatment  manifested  languor 
and  loss  of  appetite.  The  workpeople  themselves  com* 
plain  only  of  an  irritation  of  the  membranes  of  the  nose, 
and  headache.  It  is  nevertheless  evident  that  in  all 
cases  precautions  should  be  observed,  with  the  view  to 

Erevent  as  much  as  possible  respiration  of  these  vapours 
y  the  human  subject. — C.  F.  C. 


Pressure  Reliever  for  Betorts,  %oith  Hydraxdie  Lute,     C. 
Pfeudel,  Magdeburg.    Ger.  Pat.  21522,  May,  1882. 

The  pieces  of  piping  A  and  B  are  placed  on  the  con* 
denser.  A  dips  into  the  luting  liquid  of  the  reeeivery  B 
enters  above  tne  same.  The  upper  part  of  both  pi^es  is 
surrounded  by  a  cup  D,  whicn  is  also  filled  with  a 
luting  liquid,  and  into  which  dips  the  hood  C,  which  ia 
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divided  by  a  partition.  When  the  hitter  stands  in  its 
lowest  position  the  communication  between  A  and  B  is 
interrapted,  so  that  the  gas  most  find  its  way  through 
the  hqnid  contained  in  the  receiver.    When,  however, 


the  hood  C  is  raised  far  enough  to  let  the  partition  pro- 
ject from  the  luting  liquid  of  the  cup  D,  the  gas  has  an 
open  way  through  the  pipe  B,  or  otherwise  through 
tne  receiver. — J.  G. 

IT.— COLOlIB.nfa  MATTEBS  AND  LYES. 

A  New  Method  ofPrtparing  ^-Naphthylamine  Sulphonic 

Acids,  L.  Landshoff.  Berl.  Ber.  16,  1931. 
The  conversion  of  /3-naphthol  into  /3-naphthylamine  by 
the  action  of  ammonia  is  not  complete,  and  is  attended 
with  the  formation  of  /S-dinaphthylamine.  The  author 
has  found,  by  heating  at  230"  to  250"  the  sulphonic  acids 
of  /3-naphthol  with  a  mixture  of  lime  or  soda  and  sal- 
ammoniac,  together  with  a  little  water,  that  conversion 
into  the  ^-naphthylamine  compounds  is  complete  and  un- 
accompanied by  the  formation  of  by-products.  He  lias 
farther  found  that  this  reaction  is  dependent  only  on 
temperature  and  not  on  pressure,  hence  neating  in  sealed 
tnbes,  which  has  hitherto  been  the  procedure  in  this  con- 
version, is  unnecessary.  The  resulting  mono-,  di-,  and  tri- 
oaphthylamine  sulphonic  acids  submitted  to  the  diazo- 
Raction,  and  combined  with  amines  or  phenols,  yield  a 
series  of  colours  which  in  the  phenol  series  vary  between 
vellow,  orange,  and  brown,  in  the  a-naphthol  series 
between  red  and  bluish  violet,  and  in  the  /3-naphthol 
series  between  yellow  and  red-orange. — A.  S. 

PreparcUioH  of  Colour itiq  McUtera  from  Coal-tar  Quino- 

line.  W.  Spalteholz.  Berl.  Ber.  16,  1847. 
Ox  treating  qninoline  with  alkyl  iodides  and  potassium 
hydroxide  a  brown  basic  oil  is  separated,  consisting, 
acoordins  to  La  Coste,  of  mixtures  of  alkylised  quino- 
lines  and  their  ammonia  bases,  besides  small  quantities 
of  a  red  or  reddish-purple  colouring  matter  which  differs 
in  shade  from  cyanine.  The  author  has  isolated  this 
dye  from  coal  tar,  and  subjected  its  ethyl  derivative  to  a 
minute  examination.  On  warming  ethyl  iodide  with  an 
equivalent  quantity  of  quinoline,  ethylquinolineam- 
monium  iodide  is  obtained,  besides  variable  quantities 
of  a  red  semi-fluid  product  On  recrystallisin^  the  iodide 
from  alcohol,  it  is  obtained  in  yellow  monochnic  prisms. 
hy  digesting  the  red  product  with  ether  and  recrystal- 
lising  the  residue  from  dilute  alcohol,  rhombic  prisms 
of  nnusnal  magnificence  were  obtained,  possessing  a  fine 
cantharadin  green  lustre.  In  its  reactions  with  solvents 
the  dye  behaves  like  cyanine,  hence  it  was  concluded 
that  its  constitution  might  be  analoj^us  to  cyanine,  only 
that  instead  of  the  amyl  group  it  would  contain  the 
ethyl  jB^up.  Its  formation  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
following  tormnlie,  according  as  it  is  regarded  as  a 
quinoUne  or  lepidine  derivative : — 

2C,HyNC,HJ-fKOH«C,,Ha>NaI-HK-hHaO 

qoInoUne  djettufl 

aC,»H,NC,Hj-fKOH=C,,HayNJ-fIK  +  H,0 

lepidine  djMtnir 


The  numbers  obtained  on  analysis  were  found  to  agree 
better  with  the  lepidine  dye.  Hence  it  was  thought 
that  by  subjecting  lepidine  to  the  preceding  operation  a 
larger  yield  of  colouring  matter  might  be  obtained.  The 
red  colouring  matter  wa;*  not,  however,  formed,  but  only 
a  small  quantity  of  a  blue  dye,  which  was  probably 
identical  with  the  ethyl  dvestufT  obtained  by  Williams 
from  the  quinoline  of  cinclionine.  In  a  recent  commu- 
nication {Ikr.  16,  1U82)  Jncobsen  and  Keimer  showed 
that  quinaldine  plays  an  important  part  in  the  formation 
of  the  red  dye  by  the  action  of  benzotrichloride  on  quino- 
Ikie.  The  author  therefore  tried  to  determine  whether 
quinaldine  took  part  also  in  the  formation  of  cyanine. 
On  investit^ation  this  was  found  to  be  the  case.  Quinal- 
dine ethiodidc,  when  treated  with  the  cry  stall  isable  (not 
the  red  semi-liquid)  quinoline  ethiodide,  forms  a  dye 
which  exhibits  the  same  properties  as  the  product 
obtained  from  coal-tar  quinoline.  This  circumstance  is 
a  further  proof  of  the  iclentity  of  coal-tar  quinoline  with 
the  artificial  quinoline.  Analyses  show  that  the  dyes 
obtained  from  crude  quinoline  and  a  mixture  of  pure 
quinoline  and  qninaUnne  are  identical.  The  author  is 
continuing  this  research  with  the  view  to  ascertain  how 
the  condensation  of  quinoline  ethiodide  and  quinaldine 
ethiodide  is  effected. — D.  B. 


On  the  Decomposition  of  RosanUine  with  Water,    C. 
Lieoermann.     Berl.  Ber.  16,  1927. 

The  author  having  characterised  the  non-niti^genous 
substance  obtained  when  magenta  is  heated  to  270**  C*. 
with  water  as  dioxybenzophenone  {Berl,  Ber,  6, 114,  and 
11,  1434),  it  seemed  probable  that  the  accompanying 
nitrogenous  decomposition  products  might  be  derived 
from  oenzophenone,  and  not  from  a  molecule  containing 
20  carbon  atoms.  The  difference  in  degree  of  basicity  of 
the  two  nitrogenous  products  was  made  use  of  in  order  to 
separate  them  from  each  other  and  to  obtain  them  in  a  pure 
state.  A  crude  mixture  of  the  two,  from  which  the  dioxy- 
benzophenone had  been  previously  extracted,  was  dissolved 
in  a  small  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  to  the  solution 
water  was  added  as  long  as  it  produced  a  brown  resinous 
precipitate  (I.).  After  filtering,  the  filtrate  was  strongly 
saturated  with  NH3,  whereby  a  lar^e  precipitate  (II.)  of 
pale  red  needles  was  produced.  This  was  collected  after 
24  hours'  standine^,  and  the  ammoniacal  filtrate  was 
neutralised  with  HCl,  when  a  further  precipitate  (III.), 
very  similar  in  appearance  to  the  last,  was  largely  pro* 
duced.  The  filtrate  from  this  again  produced  a  slight 
precipitate  (IV.)  on  the  addition  of  NH.,  which  dissolved 
00th  in  NH,  and  in  HCl.  Three-fourths  of  the  original 
mixture  made  up  the  precipitates  II.  and  III.,  and  only 
these  were  further  investigated.  Precipitate  II.  was 
well  washed  with  cold  Nlfa,  with  hot  iNH,,  with  hot 
dilute  KHO,  and  finally  with  water.  The  residue  was 
dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  after  filtering  off'  some 
undissolved  impurity  the  filtrate  was  mixed  with  water 
and  evaporated  to  crystallisation.  An  analysis  of  the 
recry stall ised  product  led  to  the  formula  CJ4U14N3O,  so 
that  it  may  be  considered  as  diamidohomooenzophenone 

^^<CeH,(CH,)NH, 

It  forms  colourless  or  pale  red  needles,  insoluble  in 
alkalis,  but  readily  soluble  in  dilute  HCl,  and  melting  a 
little  above  220"*  C.^  Its  benzoyl  derivative  was  prepared 
by  heating  it  with  six  times  its  weight  of  benzoyl  chloride, 
washing  the  melt  with  boiling  water  till  free  from  benzoic 
acid,  then  with  boiling  alcohol,  and  finally  crystallising 
the  residue  from  glacial  acetic  acid.  It  forms  nearly 
colourless  needles,  melting  at  226^  C.  An  analysis 
shows  its  formula  to  be  that  of  dibenzoyldiamidohomo- 
benzophenone 

^^<C,H,(CHJNH.C,H,0 

The  above-mentioned  precipitate  III.  was  purified 
by  dissolving  in  dilute  HCl,  filtering  from  a  little 
resinous  impurity,  and  reprecipitating  with  NH..  The 
precipitate  thus  obtained  was  difssolved  in  cold  dilute 
KHO,  reprecipitated  by  neutralising  with  acid,  and, 
after  wasuing  with  water,  was  crystallised  from  dilute 
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alcohol.  It  forms  then  almost  colourless  needles,  which 
readily  acquire  a  red  tint  After  the  addition  of  zinc  dust 
to  its  acid  solution  it  yields  colourless  crystals.  Its 
composition  corresponds  to  the  formula  of  an  amido- 
oxynomo-benzophcnone 

^^<C,H3(CHJ.NEl2 
Dibenzoylamidohomoljenzophenone 

was  prepared  exactly  as  in  the  case  of  the  substance 
above  mentioned,  and  obtained  in  the  form  of  colourless 
needles,  ni. p.  192^  C.  to  IDS'"  C.  It  seems,  therefore,  that 
when  rosanuine  hydrochloride  is  decomposed  by  means  of 
water  at  a  hi^h  temperature,  the  following  are  among 
the  decomposition  products:  Dioxybenzophenone,  oxy- 
amidohomobenzophenone,  and  diamidohomobenzophe- 
none.  The  next  higher  homologue  of  the  first  and  the 
next  lower  homologues  of  the  two  last  are  possibly  also 
present  among  the  products  of  the  reaction,  and  the  same 
appears  to  be  the  case  with  rosolic  acid.  Owing  to  the 
great  similarity  of  their  properties  and  their  solubility  it 
will,  however,  be  very  diflicult  to  succeed  in  isolating 
them. — J.  J*  H.  

Paranitrobenzaldehyde  and  Acetone.     Ad.  Baeyer  and 

Paul  Becker.  Beri.  Ber.  16,  1968. 
When  benzaldehyde  and  acetone  are  condensed  in  the 
presence  of  dilute  alkalis,  water  is  eliminated  according 
to  Claistn  {BerL  Ber.  14,  2470),  and  the  mcthylketone 
of  cinnamic  acid  is  formed.  When  orthonitrobenzalde- 
hyde  is  heated  in  the  same  way,  there  is,  according  to 
£iaeyer  and  Drewsen  (BerL  Ber.  15,  2856),  no  elimina- 
tion of  H9O,  but  an  aldole-like  product — the  mcthylke- 
tone of  orthonitro  )3>phenyllactic  acid — is  formed,  and 
this  is  only  changed  into  orthonltrocinnamylmethylke- 
tone  by  the  action  of  dehydrating  substances.  This 
difference  in  the' behaviour  of  the  substituted  aldehyde 
has  been  explained  by  supposing  that  aldole-like  bodies 
are  formed  in  Iwth  cases,  but  that  only  the  nitro  compound 
possesses  sufficient  stability  to  enable  it  to  exist  under 
the  experimental  conditions  imposed,  whereas  the  non- 
nitrated  body  at  once  loses  1  mol.  H^O.  Whether  this 
stability  might  be  owing  to  the  mere  presence  of  the 
NO,  group,  or  rather  to  its  position  in  the  molecule,  was 
left  an  open  question.  The  authors  now  answer  this  by 
studying  the  condensation  of  paranitrobenzaldehyde  and 
acetone,  and  find  that  the  nitro  group  in  the  para  posi- 
tion acts  exactly  the  same  as  if  it  were  in  the  ortho 
position.  Paranitro-^'P/tenyllcKtic  Acid  Methtflketotie : 
One  part  paranitrobenzaldehyde  is  dissolved  m  six  to 
ei^ht  parts  acetone,  the  solution  is  cooled  with  a  freezing 
mixture,  and  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  NaHO  is  slowly 
added  with  continual  stirring  until  the  liquid  is  slightly 
alkaline.  Should  any  of  the  aldehyde  separate  by  rea- 
son of  the  low  temperature,  the  mixing  vessel  is  removed 
from  the  freezing  mixture  till  it  redissolves.  After  neu- 
tralising the  product  with  HCl,  excess  of  acetone  is  dis- 
tilled olf,  and  the  remaining  oil  and  NaCl  solution  is 
poured  on  a  lai*ge  watch-glass.  The  oil  congeals,  and 
the  pressed  mass  is  crystallised  from  ether.  The  follow- 
ing equation  shows  the  formation  of  the  condensation 
product  :— 

C,H,<ij^^4CH,C0CH,- 

,.  „    J'H(OH).CH...CO.CH, 
^«ttA-xOa 

It  melts  at  68^  C,  and  dissolves  readily  in  ether,  alcohol, 
benzene,  and  glacial  acetic  acid,  but  is  insoluble  in  ligroin 
and  cold  ^ater.^  If  boiled  with  acetic  anhydride,  acids, 
or  even  water,  it  is  changed  into  paranitrocinnamylme^ 
thylketone  (paranitrobenzylideneacetone),  which  melts 
at  110^  C,  and  is  identical  with  the  product  obtained  by 
direct  nitration  of  benzylideneacetone.  Evidently,  there- 
fore, elimination  of  H.^O  readily  takes  place  in  the  para 
series  :— 

CTj      CH(0H).CHo.C0.CH3     n  r\ 


Mild  oxidising  agents,  e.g.,  glacial  acetic  acid  and 
KoCrgOy,  change  the  condensation  product  into  para- 
nitrobenzoic  acid,  m.p.  237''  C.  Special  interest  is 
attached  to  the  behaviour  of  the  condensation  product 
towards  alkalis,  since  the  latter  change  the  ortho  com- 
i)Ound  into  indigo.  ParanitrodicinnamyUnethylketone : 
To  a  dilute  solution  of  the  above-described  lactic-acid- 
ketone  in  hot  water,  a  30  per  cent,  solution  of  KHO  is 
added  drop  by  drop,  very  slowly  and  with  continual  stir- 
ring, until  a  crystalline  yellow  precipitate  is  produced.  If 
this  is  collected  and  crystallised  from  acetone  it  forms 
lustrous  sulphur-yellow  scales,  little  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  acetone,  not  at  all  iu  ligroin  and  water,  but  readily 
soluble  in  glacial  acetic  acid.  Its  m.p.  is  254"  C  An 
analysis  proves  it  to  be  paranitrocinnamylmethylketone. 
When  oxidised  by  means  of  glacial  acetic  acid  and  K.Cr«0, 
it  yields  paranitrobenzoic  acid,  which  show^  that  the 
nitro  group  has  taken  no  part  in  the  reaction.   A  partici- 

Eation,  too,  of  the  benzene  nucleus  is  very  improbable, 
ecause  of  its  great  stability  in  the  nitrated  condition,  so 
that  there  only  remaifts  the  supposition  that  the  H3O 
has  been  eliminated  from  a  side  chain,  and  accompanied 
by  a  condensation  between  the  side  chains.     This  ex- 
plains the  total  difference  of  the  substance  from  parani- 
trocinnamylketone  and  its  great  insolubility,  but  whether 
the  condensation  takes  place  between  two  or  three  mole- 
cules is  not  determined.    The  result,  then,  of  the  study 
of  the  action  of  alkalis  on  paranitro-/3-phenyllactic  acid 
ketone  is  as  follows :  They  effect  the  elimination  of  H ^O 
as  well  as  a  molecular  condensation,  whereas  the  action 
of  acetic  anhydride  and  of  boiling  water  is  simply  that 
of  water  elimination.      The  products  have  no  similarity 
with  indigo,  which  is  fonned  by  the  action  of  alkalis  on 
the  corresponding  ortho  compound,   l)ecause  the  nitro 
group  apparently  remains  intact  when  it  is  in  the  para 
position,  whereas  when  in  the  ortho  position  its  oxygen 
IS  transferred  to  the  side  chain,  and  acetic  acid  being 
eliminated,  the  atomic  arrangement  peculiar  to  indigo  is 
brought  about.     The  first  stages  of  the  reaction  seem  to 
be  the  same  in  both  cases,  however,  and  the  above  study 
ft  hows  that  the  initial  move  in  the  direction  of  the  forma- 
tion of  indigo  from  nitro  substitution  products  is  the 
elimination  of  water  from  the  side  chain,  whereby  a  com- 
plex atomic  group  is  produced,  which,  in  order  to  preserve 
equilibrium,  depends  not  on  the  side  chain  of  its  own  or 
of  another  molecule,  but  on  the  more  promising  ortho- 
nitro group. — J.  J.  H. 


C,H, 


NO, 

CH^CH.CO.CH 
NO, 


Contribution  to  our  Knoiolcdye  of  the  Colourii^j  Matter 
obtained  from  Diniethylanilitie  and  ChloraniL  U. 
Wichelhaus.     Berl.  Ber.  16,  2005. 

The  author  has  at  length  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  colour 
base  produced  by  the  action  of  chloranil  on  dimethy- 
laniline»  in  a  pure  state  {Berl.  Ber.  14,  1942).    The  base 
must  be  only  incompletely  precipitated  from  the  salt 
solution  in  order  to  retain  alt  excess  of  dimethvlaniline 
in  solution ;  it  is  then  washed  with  water,  dried,  rubbed 
up  with  NaHO  in  order  to  remove  traces  of  acid,  washed. 
dried,   and  crystallised  from    ether.      It   forms    small 
colourless  prisms,  insoluble  in  water,  and  little  soluble 
in  alcohol.    Its  melting  point  is  190"*  C.    Its  composition 
(Ca^HjoN-O)  is  the  same  os  that  of  the  base  of  ordinary 
methyl- violet,  but  the  properties  of  the  latter  are  some- 
what difierent.    A  fresh  examination,  therefore,  of  the 
base  of  methyl- violet  seemed  desirable,  and  the  result 
has  been  to  show  that  although  its  formula  corresponds 
to  the  one  just  given,  it  is  nevertheless  a  mixture  con- 
taining  about  27   per   cent   of   the   above-mentioned 
crystalline  base.    A  solution  of  mettiyl -violet,  specially 
prepared  from  pure  dimethylaniline,  was  precipitated 
with  alkali,  and  the  base  thus  obtained  formed  a  reddish- 
brown  readily-fusible  powder,  having  tlie  composition 
Cj^HaoNaO.      It  was  repeatedly  dissolved   in    dilute 
H,S04,  and  as  often  precipitated  with  alkali  without 
showing  any  change  in  api)earance.     It  was  then  boiled 
w^ith  several  quantities  ot  ligroin,  as  long  as  anything 
dissolved,  and  in  this  way  ^grms.  could  be  separated 
into  8grms.  of  a  crystallme  body,  and  21^ins.^  of  a 
reddish-brown  powder.     Both  products  are  very  similar 
to  each  other,  and  dye  wool  and  silk  violet.    The  tir»»t 
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base  may  be  crystallised  from  ether  or  from  hot  alcohol.  '  aldehyde  in  a  crystnllisable  state.  Both  the  free  and  the 
Its  melting  point  is  190"  C,  and  it  possesses  the  same  \  aldehyde  compound,  when  acted  upon  by  alkalis,  give 
properties  and  the  same  crystalline  form  as  the  base  I  indigo.  The  free  substance  combines  with  a  solu- 
obtained  by  means  of  chloranil.  The  second  base,  which  |  tion  of  a  bisulplute,  and  reddens  magenta  sulphite, 
amounts  to  over  70  percent,  of  the  base  of  methyl-violet,  OrtJunntro-^-Phcnyllactic  Acid:  A  solution  of  the  con- 
is  a  reddish-brown  powder,  insoluble  in  ether,  and  with  j  densation  product  in  dilute  alcohol  is  heated  on  a  water 
melting  point  ISO*"  C.  When  reduced  by  means  pf  Sn  i  baMi  with  an  excess  of  freshly -precipitated  Ag^O  until  a 
and  HCl,  both  bases  yield  different  crystalline  products.  |  sample  no  longer  yields  indi^^o  on  the  addition  of  alkali. 
The  first  gives  lustrous  leaflets  (melting  point  176**),  :  The  liquid  is  then  boiled  with  HCl,  filtered  from  AgCl, 
which  soon  acquire  a  violet  colour.  Theyare  identical  with  |  and  e.^racted  with  ether.  On  evaporating  the  ethebeal 
the  reduction  product  of  the  chloranil  derivative.  The  i  extract  a  crystalline  mass  possessing  acid  properties  re- 
second  base  on  reduction  yields  silver-^ay  prisms  (melting  j  mains  behind.  It  is  purified  by  preparing  its  barium  salt 
point  155^),  which  retain  their  gray  tmt  for  a  lengthened  and  decomposing  this  with  HCl.  Crystallised  from  water- 
period.  It  would  appear,  thereiore,  that  the  base  derived  '<  it  forms  short  prisms  (m.p.  126'*  C).  It  dissolves  readily 
from  chloranil  should  have  the  formula  C»4H3„N3,  and  |  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and  is  proved  by  analysis  to 
not  CiftHsoNg  as  was  first  proposed,  and  that  it  is  '  he  orthonitro-/3-phenyllactic  acid 
probably  an  isomer  of  what  forms  the  largest  proportion  CH{OH)CH.>.COOH 

of  the  base  of  methyl-violet.— J.  J.  II.  ^o"*  *^XO.j 

When  heated  to   190'  C.  with  dilute  IlaSO.   it  gives 

On  the  Colourittg  Matter  of  Cochineal,     IJy  H.  Flirth.  orthonitrocinuamic  acid.     It  is  identical  with  an  acid 

Berl.  Ber.  16,2169.  obtained  recently  hy  Einliom  from  the  addition  product 

LlEBERMANN  and  Van  Dorp  {Anfi.  Chem.  Phanu.  163,  97)  ^f  HBr  with  orthonitrocinnamic  acid.   \Vhen  heated  with 

obtained  ruficoccin  (Cj.H.oOJ  by  the  action  or  H^SO,  concentrated  H,bO,  it  gives  a  blue  solution  containing 

on  carmine,  and  by  distilling  ruficoccin  with  zinc  powder  apparently  indom.      Orthoiittrocmnamwaldehude:  This 

they  obtained   a  minute    quantity  of   a   hydrocarbon  i»  produced  by  boiling  the  condensation  product  with 

(C,,H,J.  The  author  obtained  this  same  body  byreduc-  a^^tic  anhvd ride  for  al)out  one  hour  until  a  sample  on 

ing  in  a  similar  way  either  coccinin-  {A nn .  Chcm.  Pharm,  addition  of  NaHO  no  longer  yields  mdmo.    The  excess 

141,  329)  or  carmine  itself,  but  in  both  cases  the  amount  ^^  f<^f^»c  anhydride  is  then  driven  off  by  evaporating, 

obtained  was  very  small.     When  coccinin,  mixed  with  and  the  residual  hot  solution  is  decoounsed  with  animal 

many  times  its  bulk  of  zinc  powder,  is  heated  in  a  tube,  cliarcoal.    The  filtered  liquid  on  cooling  yields  colourless 

white  vapours  arc  first  given  off,  which  partly  condense  ^^^^^  which  are  recrystallised  from  ether     The  pure 

in  the  form  of  greenish-coloured  leaflets;    these  were  substance  melts  at  127  C.    It  dissolves  readily  in  boding 

mixed  with  the  yellow  distillation  product,  also  obtained  ^ja^^r  and  m  chloroform,  but  only  little  in  cold  water, 

in  the  condenser,  and  nurified  by  repeated  crystallising  alcohol,  and  ether.     Its  formula  is 

from  ether,  alcohol,  ana  benzene,  ana  finally  by  sublima-  r  \A  .^  CH  —  CH  -  CHO 

tion.    The  product  (m.i>.  186''  to  187")  is  identical  with  ^«"*     NO^ 

that   obtained  from  ruticoccin.     If  coccinin  is  heated  it  possesses  aU  the  properties  of  an  aldehyde,  forming  a 
with  acetylchloride  to  100"  C.  m  a  sealed  tube,  an  acetyl  crystalline  compound  with  sodium  bisulphite,  reducing 
compound  of  coccinin  is  produced,  which  separates  from  an  ammoniacal  silver  solution  witli  formation  of  ortho- 
a  hot  alcoholic  solution  on  cooling  in  the  form  of  yellow  nitrocinnamic  acid,  and  when  reduced  itself  yielding 
crystals.     It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  readily  soluble  in  quinolin.      The  above  shows,  therefore,  that  the  con- 
alcohol  and  in  glacial  acetic  acid.     If  the  formula  of  the  densation  of  orthonilrobenzaldehydc  with  aldehyde  takes 
above-mentioned  hydrocarbon  is  accepted  as  CjeHj,,  the  place  in  the  same  sense  as  that  with  acetone  when  ortho- 
formula  of  coccinm  is  found  to  be  CjoHj^Oo,  and  that  nitro-;S^-phenyllactic  aldehyde 
of  its  acetyl  derivative  CiflHioOj  (CjHaOa)^.     Coccinin  CHfOH^CH  COH 
would  therefore  appear  to  be  the  hydrate  of  a  quinone  ^«^*^N0               ^ 
of  the  hydrocarbon  in  question,   and  containing  four  .    ,         ,       ,  .  ,     ,            '    e                 i,                    , . 
hydroxyl  groups.      The  hydrocarbon   is  also  obtained  i«  formed,  which,  however,  forms  a  still  more  unstable 
from  carmine,  by  simply  heating  the  latter  in  a  tube  with  union  with  acetaldchyde.-^J.  J.  H. 

zinc  powder.     The  distillation  product  is  dissolved  in  

ether,   the  solution  is  shaken  with  KHO,   then  with  New  Coat-tar  Colouring  Matters.     Dingl.  Polyt.  Jour. 

HCl,  and  thus  purified  is  allowed  to  crystallise.     Its  249,  383.     (a)  New  Yellow,  Oramje,  and  Brown  Colour- 

m.p.  is  186*^.     It  is  identical  with  that  obtained  from  ing  Matters.     E.  Nftlting  and  E.  v.  Salis,  Mayenfeld. 

ruficoccin  by  Liebcrmann  and  Van  Dorp,  and  with  that  I      Gcr.  Pat.  22268,  1882.     {b)  Flacanilin.     E.  iWliorii 

obtained  from  coccinin.— J.  J.  H.  i      and  O.    Fischer.      Dingl.  Polyt.  Jour.  249-;}85  (Comp. 

ibid.   247-48).    {r)  ColouHwj  Matters  of  the  Saffraiiin 

...        /.A^^f      ..    r        11  1    J            Mil  1     1         .,  Group.     U.  Nietzki.     Dingl.    Polvt.  Jour.    249,  386. 

"lU  er  ann*  '^^^^^^^^  i      ^'^^  Observations  on  the  Saffraniil  Group,     li.    Bind- 

In  a  former  paper  {Berl.  Ber.  15,  2856)  the  authors  men-  !  (a)  The.sk  are  the  SO3H  derivative8  of  nitrated  sccon- 
tion  that  by  the  action  of  a  little  BaHgO,  water,  on  a  *  dary,  and  tertiary  aromatic  amines,  or  of  tertiary  aminos 
Kolution  of  orthonitrobenzaldehyde  in  aldehyde,  a  crys-  containing  two  aromatic  and  one  fattv  mdicle.  They 
talline  body  (m.p.  120**)  is  produced.  In  order  to  preoare  are  obtained  either  by  sulphonating  tlie  corresponding 
it,  a  2  per  cent,  solution  of  r^^aHO  is  carefully  added  drop    niti 


by  drop,  and  with  constant  stirring,  to  an  ice-cold  solu- 
tion of  orthonitrobenzaldehyde  in  freshly-made  aldehyde, 
until  the  alkaline  reaction  is  persistent  for  at  least  five 
minates.  The  liquid  is  then  poured  into  a  basin,  expess 
of  aldehyde  is  driven  off  by  a  current  of  air,  and  the 
crystalline  product  remaining  is  at  once  placed  on  an 
earthenware  absorbent  plate,  and  finally  recrvstallised 


nitramines,  or  by  the  action  of  halo^en-nitro  compounds 
upon  aromatic  *  amidosulplionic  acidn.  The  following 
halogen-nitro  compounds  have  Iwien  employed  :  Chlon»- 
dinitrobenzene,  chlorotrinitroljenzene,  or  the  chlorodi- 
nitrotoluene,  narachloroilinitrotoluene,  chlorodinitro- 
naphthalene,  chlorotrinitronaphthalene,  chlorotetranitru- 
naphthalcne,  in  reaction  Mitli  the  folloM'ing  amines : 
aniline,  ortlio- and  i)ai*a- toluidine,  the  xylidines,  methyl- 

■  11  *i*  11  1  1*1  1  *  I  \a. 


from  ether.     It  forms  large  colonrless  monoclinic  prisms.  ,  ethvl  aniline  and  hcmiologues,  diphenylamine,  phenylto 

It    is  readily  soluble  in    alcohol,   chloroform,   etc.     It  lylamine  and    ditolylamine,    dinaphthylamine,   ainido- 

melts  at  125**  C,  and  gives  off  aldehyde  vapour.     An  azobenzene,  its  homologues  and  substitution  derivatives, 

analysis  gives  numbers   which  correspond  to  a   com-  ,  etc.     The  resulting  nitramines  are  converted  by  sulpho- 

pound  of  orthonitrophenyllactic-aldehyde  with  aldehyde  '  nation   into  Koluble  bodies,   which    arc    the  V<ilouring 

(CpHjNOt-f  CaH^O).     Its  aqueous  solution  gives    off  |  matters  in   question,   or  such   soluble  bodies  may    bo 

aldehyde  even  at  a  temperature  of  40*^  to  60**C.,  but  on  directly   prcKluced   by  using  in  place  of  the  amino  its 

leading  a  current  of  air  through  such  a  solution  it  was  80.,H  or  COOH  derivative.     As  an  oxamnle,  trinitrodi- 

not  potsible  to  obtain   the  free  orthonitrophenyllactic  plienylamine8ulphonicacidis«le>*cribcd  bythcautluu's.    It 
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may  be  directly  obtained  by  heating  together,  in  a  flask  at- 
tached to  an  upright  condenser,  3  parts  ( 1  molecule)  sulph- 
anilic  acid  and  3  parts  (1  molecule)  picrylehloride  with 
2*5  parts  Kodium  acstate  in  concentrated  aqueous  solution. 
The  boiling  is  continued  until  the  picxylchloride  com- 
pletely disappears  ;  or  the  reaction  may  be  more  rapidly 
determined  by  heating  under  pressure  at  120"  to  150". 
The  following  compounds  are  also  mentioned  as  of  special 
technical  importance ;  the  products  of  the  action  of  picryl- 
ehloride, chlorodinitrobenzene,  and  chlorotetranitronaph- 
thalene,  upon  amidazobenzene  mono-  and  di-  sulphonic 
acids,  and  phenylamidoazobeuzene  sulphonic  acid.  The 
reaction  is  of  the  same  character  as  that  alcove  described. 
The  proportions  of  the  reagents  are  35  parts  amidoazo- 
benzene  disulphonic  acid  or  of  phenylamidoa2obenzene 
sulphonic  acid,  40  to  45  parts  souium  acetate  in  concen- 
trated aqueous  solution,  20  parts  chlorodinitrobenzene, 
or25  parts  picrylehloride  or  35  partes  chlorotetranitronaph- 
thalene.  (6)  When  flavolin  ( C ,  ^  H , ,  N )  is  nitrated  with 
fuming  HNO3  it  yields  a  nitro  body,  which  on  reduc- 
tion is  converted  into  flavaniline  or  monamidoflavolin, 
C,eHi,NH.jN.  Flavaniline  is  also  formed  by  the 
action  of  acetyl  chloride  upon  aniline  sulphate  at  100% 
or  upon  acetanilid  in  presence  of  zinc  chloride.  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  valuable  colouring  matters  are 
obtainable  from  complicated  quinoline  derivatives  ;  and 
it  is  probable  that  such  may  be  obtained  from  the  high- 
boiling  quinoline  bases  of  coal  tar,  e.g. ,  acridin.  (c)  W  itt 
obtained  (this  Journal,  1882,  p.  225)  w^hat  he  regarded 
as  the  first  member  of  the  sanranin  series  of  colouring 
matters  by  the  oxidation  of  a  mixture  of  parapheny- 
lenediamine  (1  molecule)  and  aniline  (2  molecules).  The 
author  has  extended  Witt's  observations,  using  as  his 
oxidising  agent  potassium  bichromate  in  hot  solution. 
He  obtained  similar  compounds  by  using,  in  place  of  the 
aniline,  ortho-  or  raeta-  toluidine,  a  mixture  of  either  of 
these  monamines  (1  molecule)  with  paratolnidine  (1  mole- 
cule), or  a  mixture  of  mono-  or  di-  mcthylaniline  (1  mole- 
cule) and  any  primary  'monamine  (1  molecule),  but  not 
with  secondary  or  tertiary  bases,  nor  M'ith  paratoluidine 
alone.  Similarly,  in  place  of  paraphenylenediamine, 
certain  of  its  substituted  derivatives  may  be  used.  Those, 
however,  which  contain  an  alcohol  radicle  in  each 
NH,  group  do  not  react.  Diethylparaphenylenediamine 
oxidised  in  presence  of  aniline  (2  molecules)  yields 
diethylsaffranine,  a  magenta-red  colouring  matter.  Its 
platinochloride,  dried  at  100^,  has  the  composition 

2Ci8Hi*N^(CaH,)aHCl.PtCl.^ 

A  mixture  of  paraphenylenediamine  with  aniline  (1 
molecule)  and  diethylaniline  (2  molecules)  yields  on 
oxidation  a  body  isomeric  with  the  above.  Both  bodies 
yield  green  sfidts  with  sulphuric  acid,  but  they  neither 
form  a  green  diazo-compound.  Tetraethylsafraninc  is 
formed  from  diniethylparaphenylenediamine,  diethyl- 
aniline, and  aniline.  It  differs  from  the  preceding  com- 
pounds in  being  much  more  violet  in  shade.  It  is 
observed  in  all  c&ses  that  the  formation  of  the  saiiranines 
is  preceded  by  that  of  blue  or  green  colouring  matters, 
representing  the  intermediate  stages  of  oxidation.  With 
regard  to  the  constitution  of  the  saiiranines  it  is  now 
proved  that  they  contain  two  amido-rcHidues,  united  by 
an  N-atom,  which  occupies  the  para-iK)sition  in  regard  to 
the  N-atoms  of  the  amiilo  groups,  the  simplest  yaffranine 
containing  the  group  HjN.CnHi.N.CaH^NH,.  Its  ana- 
logies witn  rosanilineare  evident.  When  phenosafi'ranine 
is  iieated  with  concentri^ted  HCl  at  170®  it  yields  a  pro- 
duct which  has  the  closest  resemblance  to  aniline  black. 
{d)  If  dimethylparaphenylenediamine  (1  molecule)  and 
dimethylaniline  (1  molecule)  l)e  treated  with  potassium 
dicbromate  in  aqueous  solution  at  30"*  C,  and  in  presence 
of  zinc  chloride,  a  separation  of  copper-coloured  crystals, 
2C|,Hi9NsHCl.ZnCla,  occurs  in  a  few  minutes.  The 
new  colouring  matter,  dimethylphenylene-green,  is 
formed  according  to  the  equation — 

CeH,NH2.N(CH,),+CcH«N(CH,)a+0,= 
Ci«H,«N,-t-2H30. 

It  yields  on  reduction  a  corresponding  leuco  base.  A 
corresponding  ethyl  derivative  could  not  be  obtained.  If 
the  above-mentioned  zinc  chloride  compound  be  oxidified 


in  presence  of  aniline  acetate  it  yields  a  beautiful  violet 
colouring  matter,  which  appears  to  be  tetramethyipheny- 
lene  saifranine,  formed  according  to  the  equation — 

Cx.H,,N,-hC.H.NH,-i-0,  =  CH„N,+2H.O. 

Similar  results  are  obtained  by  oxidising  the  dimethyl- 
phenylene-green in  presence  of  para-  and  ortho-  toluidm, 
xylidin,  etc.  Dimethylparaphenylenediamine  and  ani- 
line (2  molecules)  yield  on  oxidation  dimethylpheny- 
lene  safiranine  (C,  0 H ^  gN ^ ).  Saffranines  are  decolourised 
on  reduction.  A  solution  of  pure  phenylene  safiranine 
reduced  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen  gas  by  means  of 
a  titrated  solution  of  ferrous  ammonium  sulphate,  was 
found  in  passing  into  the  leuco  compound  to  combine 
with  4H.      The  general  formula  for  the  safFranines  is 

Onlljn— 2 j^ 4.—- 'iy.  Jp.  \jm 


Process  for  Preparing  Brotvn  Azo-Colours  from  Chrtf' 
soidines  and  Diazo  Compounds,  Actiengesellschaft  fiir 
Anilinfabrikation,  Berlin.  Ger.  Pat  22714,  Nov.,  1883. 

The  chrysoidines  (e.^.,  diamidoazobenzene  hydrochloride) 
or  their  sulphonic  or  carbonic  acids  can  combine  with  a 
second  molecule  of  diazotised  base  or  amido  acid,  form- 
ing colours  of  the  type  of  phenylenediaminediazobenzene 


c:h:n:>c.h.(nh,), 


The  ordinary  chrysoidine,  «.{/.,  yields  with  diazobenzene- 
chloride  a  brown  colour.  These  colours  can  be  converted 
into  sulphonic  acids,  or  the  sulphonic  acids  of  the  com- 
ponents can  be  taken  as  the  hrst  materials  from  which 
to  work. — J.  G. 


Method  for  the  Manujmttire  of  Yellow  Colouring  Matters 
from  Pyridine  aim  Quinoline  Bases,     Emii  Jacobeen, 
Berlin.     Ger.  Pat  23188,  Nov.  4,  1882. 

By  heating  phthalic  anhydride  with  zinc  chloride  and 
pyridine  or  quinoline  bases,  to  a  temperature  of  200^  to 
250^,  yellow  colouring  matters  are  formed,  which  can  be 
converted  into  soluble  sulphonic  acids.  Similar  dyes 
are  obtained  by  using  quinaldine  in  the  place  of  pyridine 
or  quinoline. — F.  M. 

Method  for  the  Preparation  of  a  Blue  Colouring  Matter 
from    Diethylanilin'e-azobefizene-parastUphonic  Add, 
Lembach  ana  Schleicher,.  Biebrich-on-the-Rhine.    Ger. 
Pat  23278,  Dec.  3,  1882. 

To  the  ammoniacal  solution  of  the  sulphonic  acid — 

HSO,.CeH,.N:N.C.H^.N(C,H,), 

obtained  from  diethylaniline  and  para-diazo-benzene 
sulphonic  acid,  zinc-dust  is  added  until  the  liquor 
is  aecolourised.  The  solution  of  the  hydrazo-compoand 
thus  formed  is  acidulated  and  saturated  with  snl* 
phuretted  hydrogen.  On  adding  ferric  chloride  a  deep 
ohie  solution  is  produced,  from  which  the  colouring 
matter  may  be  precipitated  by  common  salt — ^F.  M. 


Method  for  tlie  Preparation  of  Blue  Colouring  Matters, 
Otto  Mtihliiauser,  Colour  Works,  Griesheim-on-the- 
Maine.     Ger.  Pat.  23291,  Jan.  6,  1883. 

L AUTH*s  reaction  (treatment  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
and  subsequent  oxidation)  is  applied  to  the  sulphonic 
acids  of  the  amidoazo  derivatives  of  substituted  toluene 
and  anlsol.  For  instance,  diroethyl-amido-methyl-azoben- 
zenc-sulphonic  acid — 

HS0,.CeH4.N:N.C.H3.(CH,).N(CH,), 

or  dimethyl-amido-methoxy-azobenzene-sulphonic  acid — 

HS03.CeH^.N:N.C.H,.(0CH,).N(CH,), 

F.  M. 

A  New  Blue  Colour  to  he  used  as  a  Substitute  for  Indigo 
for  Dyeing  Cottons,  Wool,  and  Silk.  William  Heather 
Spence.  A  communication  from  Auguste  Francois 
Chesnais,  of  Rouen.    £ng.  Pat.  1589»  March  29»  1883. 

The  inventor  claims  the  use  of  a  solution  of  an  induline 
salt  mixed  with  nitrosodimethylaniline  blue  (sulpho^con- 
jugated)  or  methylaniline  vioiety  etc,  the  application  o( 
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this  mixed  coioar  to  the  fabric,  and  its  oxidationtliei 


>aby 


ocetAle,  or  hydrochloride,  and  the  salt  d[Haolve(l  in  nlcuhol 
IQ  the  proportion  of  120grinfl.  to  the  litre.  The  mettiyl- 
anitine  violet  or  nitroaodinictliylaniliDe  blue  (aalplio- 
coDJngaled)  is  then  added,  and  the  liqnid  is  said  t«  be 
"  Gt  for  commerce."  The  dye  is  applied  to  tlie  fabric  hy 
"  lannate  of  tin,"  ond  then  oxidised  by  p.iitBing  tbrouj;li 
a  cliromate  bnth.— K.  M. 

Improvtmenlt  in  Red  Dyestvffs  suitable  fur  Dyeing  and 
Printing.  Sydney  Pitt  A  conimunication  from  the 
Verein  Chemischcn  Fabriken,  Mannheim.  Eds.  Pat. 
2237.  May  2,  1883. 
The  new  dyestulfs  are  nzo  compounds  derived  from 
alpha-napbthol  instead  of  beta-naplitbot.  The  snlplionic 
Bcids  of  alpha-nnfhthol  are  combined  with  the  diuzo 
derivatives  of  aniline,  toluidinc  (ortho  and  para),  xyli- 
dine,  and  other  liDiiiologous  b&aes,  amidoazoben^ene  and 
its  homoWues,  ihe  naplitliy  la  mines,  etc.  Two  metlindn 
are  given  tar  the  manufacture  of  tbe  salplionic  acids,  the 
lint  consistinf:  in  tbe  sulpbonation  of  tlie  naplitliol  by 
means  of  orilinary  or  fuming  sulphuric  acid  at  a  low 
temperature,  nnd  the  treatment  of  the  mixed  sodium 
sails  thns  obtained  with  Iniling  alcohol,  which  leaves 
the  nseless  isomeride  insoluble.'  In  the  second  method 
(which  ik  preferred)  three  modifications  of  alpba'naphthol 
sniphonic  acid  are  claimed,  tbcsc  being  derived  from 
alpna-naphtliylamine  l|v  the  following  iirocesscs:  (1) 
Naphtbylamine  is  mixed  with  Ihe  theoretical  quantity  of 
Bulphanc  acid  and  the  mixture  heated  (o  150^  to  180"  C. 
till  soluble  in  alkali.     (2)  Napbtbylamine  is  dissolved 


from  four  to  five  times  its  weight  of  ordinary  sniphi 
acid,  and  heated  to  100"  to  120°  C.  till  completely  i 
pbomiled.  (3)  Dry  naphthylamine  hydrochloride  is  stirred 


into  cold  fuming  sulphuric  acid  containing  20  to  22  per 
cent,  of  free  onbydride.  These  naphlhylamine  sulpbonic 
acids  are  converted  into  tlic  corresponiTing  napbthol  siij- 
phonic  acids  by  the  usual  diazo  reaction,  viz.,  by  treat- 
ment with  a  nitrite  and  Ihcii  Wiling  nilb  water  or  dilute 
acid.  Tlie  three  Bulpbomoncidsarc  stated  to  be  Isomeric, 
and  all  applicabis  for  the  production  of  red  dyes  by  com- 
bination with  tbe  diozo  componnds  specified. —It.  M. 

Impr 


Dohl,  Ernst  I)flU   and  U    iolpl   Dabl,  Da  hi  and  Co., 

Bnrnien.  Eng.  1  at  >■'%  Ma  j  18S3. 
This  invention  cU  ma  the  pro  I  ct  on  of  azo  dyes  by  the 
action  of  diazobcnzene  and  its  hu  ulognes,  diazoanisol, 
diazonaphtbalene,  and  diazo-ozo  compounds  upon  whnt  is 
described  as  the  "monosulphate'  of  alpha-naphthaline 
derived  from  naphthaline  "  (a Iplin- napbthol- monoau\- 
phonic  acid?).  The  dyes  are  said  to  be  yellow-red, 
scarlet,  and  blue-red. — K.  M. 


Imorommcnta   in     Converliug    Antkraquiiione   into   a 
Monosulpho  Acid  of  Ant/iraquinoae,  idso  applicable 
for  treating  other  organic  compottada.      Ivan   Levin- 
stain.     Eng.    Fat   2290,   May   7,    1S83.      Provisional 
protection  only. 
The  improvement  consists  in  heating  the  qtiinone  with 
fuming  snlphnric  acid  in  a  closed  enamel  pan  provided 
with  an  agitator  havin"  a  hollow  shaft  througli  which 
the   eontentfl  are  discharged  by  air  pressure  when  the 
operation  is  complete. — H.  KI. 


ImprovementM  in  tlie  Manufacture  of  Alpha- and  Beta- 
f/aphthol.     Ivan  Levinstein.     Eng.  Fat  2300,   May  7, 

Ik  making  tbe  naphtlrals  by  the  usual  method  of  tusine 
the  eodiam  salts  of  the  naphthalcne-suljdionlc  acids  with 
caustic  alkali,  the  inventor  allows  the  melt  to  separate 
into  two  layers,  the  upper  of  which  consists  of  sodium 
napbthol  ate  and  the  iowerof  sodium  sulnbite,  hydroxide, 
and  imparities.  The  lower  layer  is  utilised  for  the  pre- 
paration of  the  sodium  salts  of  the  naphthalcne-sulphonic 
acids.  The  sodium  naphtholatc  which  forms  tbe  upper 
layer  is  removed  Wid  decomposed  by  acid  in  the  usual 
way.— RM. 


y.— TEXTILES,  COTTOH,  WOOL,  SILK,  BtC. 

Method  and  Apparatmfor  Treating  (  Washing,  Dyeing, 

etc.,)  Textik  Fibres,   Yarn,  and  all  tinds  of  Cloth. 

Otto  Obcrmaier,  Lambreclit,  Ffaln.     tJer.   Pat.  23117. 

Dec.  6,  1882. 

The  apiiaratus  (Kinnists  of  a  vessel  with  a  charging  space 

M,  in  which  the  textile  stuH'  is  comprefsed,  and  held 

comprewied  bv  a  «erew  piston.     This  vessel  is  composed 

of  two  concentric  cylinders   HC,  with  jierforated  sides 

and  cliwed  bottoms,  the  inner  cylinder  being  set  npon  a 

pipe  which  is  omnected  to  a  pump.     Tlie  vessel  stands 

in  an  outer  vessel  A,  providcil  witn  a  healing  arrfmge- 

ment  It,  and  connected  by  a  valve  with  tlie  pump  G, 


and  it  Lt  so  arranged  that  the  liquid,  which  is  forced  at 
a  high  pressure  liy  the  pmnp  O  into  tbe  i>erforaled 
cylinder  (',  iienelrates  (he  textile  sluJl*  M,  and  passes 
through  the  perforations  from  B  to  A,  where  it  is  warmed 
again,  and  then  iMWses  through  the  valve  K  hack  into 
the  pump,  in  order  to  begin  the  ronnd  again.  The 
vessel  fur  holding  the  textile  stuff  can  1>e  maile  to  rotate. 
For  filtering  pnrpoHex,  and  in  order. to  keep  liack  pieces 
of  fibre,  and  to  prevent  the  textile  stuff  from  c<miing  into 
contact  with  the  metal  surfaces  of  the  apparatus,  a 
filler  is  placed  in  the  Hnialler  cylinder,  and  the  perforated 
aides  of  the  charging  space  are  covered  villi  cloth. 
Several  of  these  apparatus  may  be  united  to  form  a 
'bfttteri-,  in  wbii'h  case  the  single  basins  A  are  arranged 
together  and  conneetcd  with  one  another, — W.  51. 


TT.— DTEIKG,  CALICO  PRINTINO,  PA?EE 
.      STAINING,  AND  BLEACHING. 

Bistrea  for  Dyeing  and  Printing.  Dingl.  Polyt  Joum. 
249,  35,  1883.  From  the  Moniteur  Scientifique,  Sep- 
tcmber,  1SS2. 
AccORDINli  to  Nai[net,  a  good  solution  for  producing  a 
bistre  on  cotton  fabrics  is  composed  as  follows  :  Bismuth, 
100  parts  ;  nitric  acid,  280  parts ;  tartaric  acid,  75  parts  ; 
O.OG  part;  sodium  tbiosulphatc,  75  parts; 
DO  jmrls.     Fabrics  saturated    with  this  solu- 


cheatnnt  brown,   whose  intensity  i         

after  24  honrs.  By  steaming  the  dried  saturated  fabrics 
there  fa  produced  a  darker  cliocolatc  calechn,  which  is 
much  intensiticd  by  treatment  with  a  weak  solution  of 
Bodinm  thiosulphate.  In  this  case,  owing  to  the  com- 
plete conversion  of  ail  the  bistiihth  into  sulphide,  the 
fabric  possesses  a  dull  yellowish  tint  and  unpleasant 
metallic  lustre.  Tlio  above  solution  dees  not  deteriorate 
on  keeping,  even  in  contact  with  the  atmosphere.  Upon 
the  constitution  and  production  of  manganese -bis  Ire, 
recent  experinicnis  by  Italanche  throw  some  light  It  is 
found  that  no  reaction  takes  place  between  manganouH 
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chloride  and  potassium  bichromate,  but  that  if  the  latter 
be  substituted  by  the  monochromate  an  abundant  bistre- 
coloured  precipitate  falls.  By  priuting,  therefore,  with 
the  following  mixture— ISOgrms.  potassium  dichromate, 
S50grms.  water,  150grms.  wheat-starch  paste,  210grms. 
manganous  chloride,  210gim8.  sodium  acetate  liquor  of 
16*5''  B.,  and  steaming,  a  dark  well-fixed  bistre  is  deve- 
loped which  withstands  washing  and  soaping,  and  does 
not  injure  the  fabric.  The  formation  of  this  colonr  is 
here  due  to  the  decomposition  of  the  sodium  acetate,  and 
consequent  conversion  of  the  potassium  bichromate  into 
the  monochromate.  The  constitution  of  this  bistre  is 
possibly  MnCrO^MnOj.HaO,  and  is  at  present  the  sub- 
ject of  further  investigation. —W.  I).  B. 

An  Improved  Process  of  Turkey-Red  Diieiitfj  for  Cotton 
Yarns  ami  Cloth,    Johii  William  Honmann.    A  com- 
munication   from  Carl   Seebcr,    Schopfheim.      Eng. 
Pat.  22S9,  May  6,  1883.    Provisional  protection  only. 
The  yarn  is  first  treated  with  a  lioiling  solution  of  soda 
ash  and  resin,  then  with  an  oil  mordant  composed  of 
Turkey -red  oil,  "  stannate  of  soda,"  and  ammonia  linuor. 
An  alumina  mordant  is  then  applied,  and  finally  a  clialk 
bath.    The  inventor  claims  a  saving  of  time  and  economy 
of  cost. — R.  M. 


a  lead  pan  u]>  to  60°  B.  It  is  then  fed  into  a  cast-iron 
retort  interiorly  '*  lined  or  enamelled  with  porcelain  or 
other  vitreous  substance."  In  this  it  is  evaporated  to 
a  density  of  66"*  B.  Arrangementa  are  described  by 
which  the  operation  can  be  conducted  continuously. 


Vn.— ACIDS,  ALKALIS,  AND  SALTS. 

PrejKiration  of  Ammonium  Sulphocyanidv.     J.  Schulze. 
Journ.  f.  Prakt.  CHieni.  27,  578. 

The  authoV  recommend.s  for  this  puriJo.se  the  action  of 
ammonia  upon  carbon  diHulphide  in  alcoholic  .solution,  a.s 
already  pro^josed  by  Mi  lion.  From  600grni.s.  alcoliol 
(95  per  cent.),  SOOffrms.  ammonia  .solution  (sp.  gr.  0*912), 
and  SoOgmiH.  caruon  disulphide,  the  author  obtained 
280.4rm».  of  dry  ammoniuui  Hnl]»hocyanide. — C.  F.  C. 

On  Aluminium   Sidphoct/anide  Jrec  from  Iron,      Dr. 
Gottlieb  Stein.     Dingl.  Polyt.  Journ.  250,  36. 

Since  the  Introduction  by  Stork  and  Strobel  {Dingl.  241, 
464)  of  aluminium  sulphocvanide,  in  the  place  of  aliimi- 
nium  acetate  for  making  alizarin  Hteam-reds,  the  author 
states  that  it  has  become  a  {joint  of  importance  in  buying 
aluminium  sulphocyanide  to  obtain  it  as  free  from  iron 
as  possible,  since  preparations  containing  iron  produce 
duller  and  bluer  reds  than  those  which  have  been  puri- 
fied from  iron.  All  commercial  samples  of  aluminium 
snlphocyanide  show  the  presence  of  iron  when  tested 
with  yellow  prussiate  of  pota.sh,  and  it  is  present  in 
largest  quantity  when  ammoniiun  Mnlphocyanitfe  obtained 
from  giw-liquof  has  been  used  to  pnKluce  the  aluminium 
compound.  The  iron  exists  in  the  preparation  chiefly'  in ' 
the  form  of  ferric  Kulplujcyanide,  I'ealCNS)^,  and  amce 
this  compound  dissolves  in  ether,  as  is  well  known,  form- 
ing a  red  solution,  while  the  aluminium  comijound,  on 
the  other  Irnnd,  is  not  very  soluble,  the  author  has  tried 
the  process  of  extraction  by  ether  on  the  scale  of  a  labor- 
atory experiment,  and  finds  that  by  treating  1  kUog.  of 
aluminium  sulphocyanide,  of  sp.  gr.  2)"  B.  (containing  25 
per  cent,  sulphocyanide),  with  three  succeHsive  portions 
of  660grma.  each  of  ether,  he  obtains  a  preparation  of 
aluminium  sulphocyanide  which  shows  but  a  faint  trace 
of  iron  when  tested  with  potassium  ferrocyanide.  The 
ether  wliich  mixes  to  some  extent  with  the  aluminium 
sulphocyanide  reduces  the  specific  gravity  of  the  solution 
after  the  third  extraction  to  12*  B.,  and  to  prevent  the 
separation  of  sulphur  which  takes  place  if  the  ether  is 
le/t  in  the  solution  it  must  be  rapidly  distilled  or  evapo- 
rated ofi*.  This  process  of  extraction  can  be  used  also  as 
an  analytical  method  for  determining  the  quantity  of  iron 
in  a  sample  of  aluminium  sulphocyanide,  by  evaixirating 
the  ether  solution  to  dryness,  and  estimating  the  iron  in 
the  residue  by  any  of  the  well-known  methods.— H.S. P. 

Improvements  in  Concentrating  Sulphuric  Acid,  and  in 
Apparatus  therefor.  W.  P.  Thompson,  Liverpool. 
Communicated  by  W.  West,  Denver,  U.S.A.  Eng. 
Pat  1651,  1883. 

Sulphuric  acid  of  from  48"*  to  50'  B.  is  evaporated  in 


Improvements  in  the  Mode  of  Concentrating  Sulphuric 
Arid  and  in  Apjxiratus  for  the  same.  S.  Bowen 
Bowen,  Llanelly.     Eng.  Pat.  2035,  1883. 

The  author  of  this  invention  uses  **  a  series  of  retorts 
made  of  glass  or  any  other  suitable  material,  with  inlet 
and  outlet  passages  in  the  sides  or  ends  of  each  retort 
ufiiciently  large  to  allow  the  volume  of  weak  vapour  to 
pass  from  the  lowest  retort  throngh  the  series,  and  also 
serving  to  conduct  the  acids  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest  retort,  by  means  of  glass  tubes  or  adapters  con- 
nected to  each  retort,  the  weak  vapour  ultimately  pass- 
ing through  a  small  condenser  to  the  chimney.  By  the 
vapour  passing  through  the  series,  the  more  dense  vapour 
of  the  lower  retorts  becomes  condensed  as  it  passes 
throngh  the  space  of  the  adjoining  retorts,  so  that  when 
it  leaves  the  last  retort  it  is  in  a  very  weak  state."  The 
retorts  should  be  arranged  at  successive  elevations,  **  so 
as  to  allow  the  acid  to  run  from  the  highest  retort  to 
the  lowest  .  .  .  Thfe  retorta  are  placed  in  chamber 
spaces,  hen  ted  by  fires  underneath.  Hot  acid  of  specitic 
gravity  1  750  "  is  fed  into  the  topmost  retort  of  tiie  series, 
and  concentrated  acid  flows  off  from  the  lowest  one.  An 
arrangement  is  described  for  automatically  regulating 
the  supply  of  acid  to  the  topmost  retort. 


Improne^nents  in  the  Mamifarture  of  Oxide  of  Strontium 
and  Hypos^dphite  of  the  Alkalis.  W.  Moody,  West 
Ham.     Eng.  Pat.  2259,  1883. 

Having  obtained  strontium  sulphide  bv  deoxidising 
strontium  sulphate  by  fumacing  it  in  admixture  with 
coal,  the  author  of  this  invention  mixesthe  said  sulphide, 
while  still  hot,  with  water,  "to  form  a  thin  pasty  tnsiss." 
He  then  boils  this  mass  with  a  quantity  of  caustic  alkali 
"  sufficient  to  combine  with  the  sulphur  of  the  sulphide." 
On  cooling,  strontium  hydrate  crystallises  out.  The 
mother-liquor  consists  of  a  solution  of  sulphide  of  sodium 
or  of  potassium,  according  to  the  alkali  which  has  been 
employed.  This  may  either  be  simply  ^concentrated  by 
evaporation  until  hydrated  sulphide  vrill  crystallise  from 
it  on  cooling,  or  it  may  be  treated  by  sulphurous  add,  for 
the  conversion  of  its  ^Iphide  into  hyposulphite  with 
precipitation  of  free  sulphur. 


IX.— BUILDIlfa  MATEMAIS,  CUTS,  MOETAES, 

AND  CEMENTS. 

hnprorements  in  the  Manufacture  of  Sulphate  of  Lime 
or  Plaster-of-Paris.  J,  H.  Johnson,  London.  Com- 
municated by  P.  G.  Joumet,  Paris.  Eng.  Pat  2566, 
1883. 

The  author  of  this  invention  makes  slaked  lime  into  a 
paste  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  partially  dries  that 
paste,  and  then  calcines  it,  thus  obtaining  either 
*' anhydrous  plaster  or  a  mixture  of  anhydrons  plaster 
and  lime,"  according  to  the  proportion  of  sulphuric  acid 
which  has  been  used.  By  varying  the  proportions  of 
sulphuric  acid  employed  he  obtains  ••*a  large  variety  of 

Eroducts  of  similar  nature,  but  differing  m  dep-ee  of 
ardness  and  in  tlie  time  they  require  for  setting. 


Improvements  in  the  Manufacture  of  Artificial  Stone  and 
Cement.  E.  S.  Shepherd,  Paddington,  and  J.  L. 
Aspinwall,  NantUe  Vale,  Carnarvon.  Eng.  Pat  2352, 
1883. 

The  author  of  this  invention  propoaes  to  employ  in 
the  manufacture  of  artificial  stone  and  cement  the 
debris  of  slate  quarries. 
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A  Xeie  or  Improved  CumbiHalion  of  AlaUritiU  Jor 
Making  CtintnU,  capable  alto  of  beiii^  used  for  other 
tutjvl  and  orramentai  purposen.  T.  Smith,  Sunbnrj. 
Eog.  Pat.  2199,  1883. 
The  iicrapiDcs  of  macftdamiscd  roa^ls  arc  ivaahcd  to  re- 
move from  them  "  all  light  or  auperfluons  matters,"  nnd 
are  then  "  tlioronghly  baked,"  and  aftenvarda  finely 
ground.  The  product  ia  then  mixed  witli  dry  powdered 
chalk  and  coke-dtiat,  in  the  proportiooH  of  43  parta  of 
the  said  oroduct  \o  20  parts  of  chalk  and  37  f«rl8  of  coke- 
diiat,  and  the  mixture  so  obtained  is  llien  incorpomteil 
with  molten  aulphur.  Sand  may  Iw  wteA  instead  of  the 
Toail  BcrapioKB,  and  for  some  applications  of  the  rani- 
position,  OS  lor  jointing;  pipes,  pitch  or  bitumen  may  be 
aabetitnted  for  a  part  of  the  sulphur.  • 

Improvements  in  the  Mami/ncture  o/  Artificial  Stone,  for 
rtirioiia  Purposes  and  Material  applicable  as  a  Siilisti- 
tuttfor  Emery.  B,  Hess,  Itayreiith.  Eug.  Pat.  2321, 
18S3. 
The  materials  to  be  nsed  nnder  this  invention  are  "  ser- 
pentine {or  kindred  minerals),  feldspar,  mica,  quartz, 
and  fireclay,  or  sonieoC  these  variously  combined,  accord- 
ing to  the JpHrpose  for  which  the  artitii-ial  stone  is  in- 
tended." They  are  finely  ^ound,  mixed  in  the  desired 
proportion!,  "moistened  with  so  much  water  that  the 
lUDss  will  remain  conglomerated  if  compressed  by  hand," 
and  the  moisl  mixture  is  then  compressed  in  moalds,  ho 
that  when  removed  from  the  monida  it  will  retnin  the 
form  given  to  it  by  them.  "The  so-formed  stones, 
plates,  vesaels,  or  other  objects,  are  afterwards  well  but 
slowly  dried  under  the  inHuence  of  a  gradually,  in- 
cTcasinf!  temperature,  and  arc  finally  hurned  in  a  strong 
white  heaL" 


I.— METALIUMT,  MINIHG,  Etc. 

On  the  Modem  Methods  of  Mantijacluriiig  Ii-ou  auo 
Steel,  on  the  Method*  of  testing  these  Materials,  aiui 
their  Characteristic  Properties.  Franz  Knpclwieeer. 
Ding).  Polyt.  Journ.  250,  37,  reprinted  from  thf 
"  Woclienschrifl  dee  Oesterreichischen  Ingenieur-  nnd 
Archilektenvereins,"     1883,  187-191. 


This  paper  deals  with  the  difficulties  which  manufacturen 
of  iron  and  steel,  especially  steel  rail  makers,  have  U 
contend  with  to  satisfy  the  conditions  spccilied  by 


malleable  iron  and  steel  from  pig  iron  are  firht  briefl] 
deecrilied,  dividin;;  tlie  processes  roughly  into  two  classes 
those  in  which  the  temperature  is  not  so  high  that  tbi 
metal  is  in  the  Quid  state  at  the  end  of  the  alteration,  ai 
in  the  ordinary  puddling  furnace  and  the  charcoa 
liearth  finery,  and  those  in  which  the  purified  iron  is  ii 
a  flnid  state  at  the  end  of  the  pmcewi,  as  in  the  cmcibli 
•iteel  proccHM,  the  BexHemer  prncesH  and  the  l^ieinenH 
"Martin  proceHn.      One  of  the   chief  a<h'anlageti   of  tin 


separated  from  the 

steel  absorbrt  large  ^ 

found  to  be  principally  hydrogen 


(juantities  of  gases,  which  hai'e  beei 

...         ,*lly  hydrogen  ami  nitrogen.     Thet- 

occluded  gases  have  the  tendency  to  form  bubblsM  in  tbi 
ingots,  and  most  of  courae  tend  to  prevent  the  metal  being 
in  subsequent  treatment,  rolled  or  welded  to  abaolub 
uniformity  of  physical  stmcture.  The  Si  em  ens- Mart  ii 
procetw  in  thiH  respect  has  an  advantage  over  the  Bessetne 
process,  in  that  le>is  gas  is  likely  to  be  occluded  by  atee 
made  by  the  (^iemens-Ma^tin  method  than  by  the  Besse 
mer  method.  As  regards  the  chemical  influence  of  the» 
occluded  ([Oses,  the  queHliim  has  not  yet  been  sativfac 
torily  decided.  The  author  then  discuHses  the  cau»e 
affecting  the  characteristic  qualities  of  the  manufac 
tared  steel,  and  classifies  them  as  follows;  (1)  Chemica 
coiiiiMMition,  (2)  homogeneonsness  of  the  ingot  steel,  ani 
(3)  the  mechanical  treatment.  He  then  describes  brietl' 
the  effeot  that  the  various  elemants  fonnd  lofj^ther  witi 
iron  in  steel  have  upon  the  physicftl  pro)>ertieH  of  steel 
and  ouotes  the  experiments  of  Htubbs  and  Snelus,  sliow 
ing  that  these  elements  are  unequally  distributed  in  ai 
ingot  of  cast  steel.    He  then  speaks  at  xome  length  C- 


he  influence  of  iiicclianiciil  treatment.  By  this  the 
Hiftlitv  tun  be  either  improved  or  deteriorated.  By 
iorkiny  the  material  down  from  a  piece  of  large  cross 
ectiou  10  a  piece  of  small  cross  section,  the  tendency 
if  die  operation  is  to  improve  the  quality.  It  is  a  known 
act  tliat  by  a  sulliciently  prolonged  mechanical  trent- 
iient  steel  can  be  made  to  Iiear  a  greater  tensile  strain. 
The  proce«i  tA  reducing  the  area  ol  the  cross  section  of  a 
liece  of  steel  tends  to  make  the  material  denier,  to 
queeze  the  sides  of  bubbles  in  the  ingot  closer  together, 
inil,  when  a  prn|)er  tem|>erature  is  uiainluined,  to  wetil 
he  walls  iif  such  babbles  together,  to  make  the  texture 
if  the  metal  tiner  grained,  and,  onsumiiig  tliat  the  me- 
hanical  treatment  is  continued  during  a  gradual  fall  of 
«mperature  in  the  metal,  to  make  the  breaking  strain 
plater.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  section  at  the  begin- 
jjngof  the  oi)eration  is  not  one  suitable  to  the  machine 
Mnployed,  the  choice  of  a  too  lar^e  section  may  become 
IS  gT»kt  an  error  as  tile  choice  of  loo  small  a  section,  a», 
:n  order  to  obtain  the  final  section  required,  the  metal 
lias  to  be  worked  (owiirds  the  end  of  the  operation  at  too 
low  a  tem|ierature.  The  reason  why  raiU  from  Austrian 
H'orks  are  weaker  tlian  those  made  in  Uernian,  in  spite 
if  the  iinrulled  steel  being  at  least  as  good  if  not  better 
in  Austrian  works  than  it  is  in  German,  is  that  in 
Uermany  there  is  a  more  perfect  arrangement  in  the 
ivorks,  enablin<!  a  greater  reduction  of  sectional  area 
by  medinnical  treatment  to  lie  effected.  The  unequal 
ilistributiou  of  the  metal  in  the  section  of  the  finished 
product  lias  also  a  great  influence  U[)on  the  resulting 
quality  of  the  mnnufactared  article.  Those  portions 
where  there  is  most  metal  remain  the  hottest,  whiUt  the 
thinner  portions  get  more  inpidly  cool,  and  are  thus 
*orked  at  a  lower  temperature,  and  become  therefore 
harder  and  also  more  brittle.  The  harder  the  material 
is  to  be^n  with  the  worse  this  feature  becomes.  In  rail- 
making,  for  instance,  the  head  of  the  rail  contains  more 
metal  llian  the  foot,  and  hence  the  foot  at  the  end  of  the 
rolling  is  colder  than  the  head,  and  is  therefore  harder, 
wliereo-s  it  would  be  njore  desirable  to  have  the  softer 
metal  in  the  foot  rather  than  In  the  head.  The  effect 
of  iineoual  cooling  can  l>e  seen  bjr  the  eye  in  almost 
every  oroken  rail-seclion.  Sometimes  a  rail  breaks 
without  any  apparent  reason.  Often  the  canse  is  to  lie 
found,  not  m  any  imperfection  of  material  or  manufac- 
ture, but  in  the  fact  that  the  section  of  the  rail  was  de- 
Mgn«l  Milhout  any  considemtion  being  pven  to  the 
peculiar  projierties  of  the  metal  of  which  it  waa  to  be 
■node,  and  simply  because  that  section  gave  the  greatest 
calculated  carrying  power  for  the  smallest  quantity  of 
material.  The'autlior  lays  stress  u]>on  the  point  tlint  it 
is  hot  ]H>ssible  in  the  manufacture  of  an  article  on  a 
large  scale  to  obtain  a  product  perfect  from  all  theoretical 
gioints  of  view,  since  it  is  impossible  to  heat  the  material 
lo  exactly  tlie  same  temperature  in  all  its  parts,  and  in 
removing  it  from  the  furnace,  and  dtlring  its  mechanical 
treatment,  beat  is  unequally  lost,  so  that  the  mechanical 
treatment  cannot  be  cooihicted  under  equal  conditions  of 
temperature,  and  hence  the  same  article  shows  differebt 
|irci;>eBties  when  tests  are  applieil  to  ditl'erent  parts  of  it. 
Beyond  this,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  t}ie  machines 
used  arc  not  instruments  of  iireeision,  since  they  require 
the  exj>eDditure  sometimes  of  thousands  of  liome^powert, 

juP'id. 


. B,  more  perfect  machinery  makes  a  more  (lerfect 

article ;  but  it  is  sometimes  striking  that  the  require- 
ments of  consumers  go  so  far  as  to  be  beyond  attain- 
ment, even  with  the  best  materials  and  the  moat  careful 
work,  and  that  among  the  requirements  are  some  which 
depend  upon  or  demand  properties  totAlly  inconsistent  with 
those  necessary  to  satisfy  otliers.  The  author  then  instances 
some  cases  in  wliich  measurements  are  demandeil  for 
rails  which  cannot  possibly  be  uniformntly  attfuned,  and 
with  regard  to  which  little  toleration  is  allowed  ;  other 
cases  in  which  a  certain  chemical  constitution  is  re- 
quired, the  rails  being  rejectc<l  unless  this  be  satisfied, 
although  they  may  for  all  practical  purposes  be  «K.c«ll«a.*. 
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in  quality  and  satisfy  all  breaking?  or  tensile  tests.  He 
concludes  by  remarking  that  by  the  reauirements  of  the 
consumers,  by  the  difhcult  conditions  ot  contract,  by  the 
number  of  dilferent  sections  demanded  by  different  con- 
sumers, necessitating  a  corresi)onding  numlier  of  sets  of 
rolls,  and  by  the  inconveniences  of  tlie  contract  itself, 
the  cost  of  manufacture  is  increased,  and  therefore  also 
the  selling  price,  which  can  hardly  be  a  matter  of  small 
importance  to  the  purchaser.— H.  8.  P. 


^^ 

Improvements  in  the  Metiwd  of  and  Apparatus  for 
Depolarising  Electric  Baths  in  the  defining  and 
Deposition  of  Metals.  A.  M.  Clark,  London.  Com- 
municjited  by  C.  de  Changy,  Levallois-Perret,  France. 
Eng.  Pat.  2281,  1883. 

This  invention  consists  in  a  ulethod  of  "automatically 
depolarising  electrolytic  baths,  which  method  consists  in 
breaking,  diminishing,  or  increasing  the  contact  of  the 
main  current,  and  making,  approaching,  or  receding 
from  a  contact  with  the  circuit  of  the  electrolytic  bath  or 
baths  with  or  without  breaking  the  main  circuit." 


Improvements  in  the   Manufacture  of  Ni^^kel  and   of 
Cobalt,  and  of  Alloys  of  either  of  ttiese  Metals  with 
Iron,    A.  M.  Clark,  London.      Communicated  by  the 
Soci<$t<S   Anonyme    Fonderie    de    Nickel  et    M<Staux 
Blancs,  Paris.     Eng.  Pat.  2243,  1883. 

This  invention  consists  in  melting  together,  **  in  the 
same  crucible,  metallic  nickel  or  cobalt  with  cyanide  or 
ferrocyauide  of  potassium  (with  the  addition  of  iron 
when  desiring  to  produce  ferro-nickel  and  ferro-cobalt) 
in  presence  of  an  oxide  of  manganese."  "By  treating 
nickel,  cobalt,  ferro-nickel,  and  ferro-cobalt  with  oxide 
of  manganese  and  cyanide  or  ferro-cyanide  of  potassium, 
with  or  without  the  addition  of  a  very  small  proportion 
of  aluminium,  I  not  only  obtain  metals  and  alloys  suit- 
able for  rolling  and  drawing,  but  I  am  enabled  to  obtain 
castings  of  these  metals  and  alloys  (which  Ims  never 
hitherto  been  practically  possible)  suitable  for  the 
manufacture  of  surgical  instruments,  cocks  and  valves 
locksmiths*,  carriage  smiths',  and  gunsmiths'  work,  etc.'* 

A  New  or  Improved  Process  for  Manufacturing  Metallic 
Oxides  or  Bases.    H.  A.  Bonneville,  Paris.    Communi- 
cated by  L.  C.  E.  Faucheux,  Loos,  France.    En^^.  Pat 
2055,1883.  " 

This  patent  claims  the  "principle"  of  decomposing  the 
metallic  sulphides  by  steam,  superheated  or  not. 


Improved  Processes  for  Obtaining  Aluminium  from  its 
Ore  or  front  other  Substances.  H.  A.  Gadsden.  London. 
Communicated  by  E.  Foote,  New  York.  Enc.  Pat. 
1995,  1883.  ^ 

The  author  of  this  invention  proposes  to  treat  either 
double  chloride  of  aluminium  and  sodium  or  double 
fluoride  of  aluminium  and  sodium  by  vapour  of  sodium, 
evolved  from  retorts  in  which  a  mixture  of  carbonate  of 
Boda  with  carbonaceous  matter  is  intensely  heated. 


Improvetneyits  in  the  Use  of  Slags  or  Scoriae  Obtained  as 
Waste  Products  from  the  Manufacture  of  Stesl  by  the 
Converter  Process,  etc.    J.  Wright,  London.    Ensr.  Pat 
1657,  1883.  fe        ^• 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  recover  from  converter 
slags  the  "small  masses  of  steel  and  iron,  indifferent 
metallic  states  and  in  volumes  varying  from  a  very 
small  shot  up  to  the  size  of  a  walnut,"  which  the  inventor 
states  to  sometimes  constitute  20  per  cent,  of  the  weight 
of  such  slags.  He  crushes  the  slags,  in  such  wise  that 
the  other  constituents  thereof  are  reduced  to  powder 
while  the  said  small  masses  of  metal  "resist  dis- 
integration and  retain  their  volume,"  and  he  then 
separates  the  latter  "by  means  of  sieves  of  various 
meshea." 


Improvements  in  the  Method  of  and  Apparatus  for 
Manufacturing  Metallic  Alloys,  onore  particiUarly 
those  of  Zinc.  G.  Selve,  Altena,  Germany.  Eng.  Pat. 
2995,  1883. 

In  order  to  diminish  loss  of  zinc  by  volatilisation  in  the 
manufacture  of  brass,  and  to  prevent  the  workmen  em- 
ployed in  that  manufacture  having  to  b^  exposed  "  to  a 
nigh  degree  of  heat  and  the  injurious  fumes  of  zinc,"  the 
authoi  of  this  invention  proposes  to  employ  in  that  manu- 
facture specially  deep  crncibles,  fitting  into  apertures  in 
the  arch  or  roof  of  a  regenerative  furnace  in*  suchwise 
that  only  the  lower  part  of  each  crucible  descends  into 
the  furnace  and  is  heated  thereby,  the  upper  part  of  the 
crucible  extending  above  the  roof  of  the  furnace,  and  so 
being  exposed  to  the  atmosphere.  "  Copper  is  first  placed 
in  the  crucible,  and  is  melted  at  a  temperature  oi  from 
1,922"  to  2,192-  Fahr.,  and  the  zinc  is  then  quickly  added. 
...  so  much  brass  waste  being  then  added  as  to  render 
the  whole  pasty,  while  at  the  same  time  cooler  layers  of 
metal  are  by  this  means  formed  'in  the  upper  part  of  the 
crucible.  As,  in  addition  to  this,  the  upper  part  of  the 
crucible  is  outride  the  furnace,  the  upper  layers  of  metal 
are  of  a  much  lower  temperature  than  those  below,  and 
they  are  maintained  at  this  low  temperature  by  successive 
further  additions  of  cold  brass  waste,  thereby  causing 
the  (Condensation  of  the  greater  part  of  the  zinc  vapours 
as  they  rise  up  into  the  cooled  layers  from  the  lower 
highly-heated  layers  of  metal.  After  the  wliole  of  the 
metal  is  melted,  the  crucible  is  removed  and  the  contents 
stirred,  so  as  to  obtain  a  homogeneous  alloy."  The  in- 
ventor states  that  the  loss  of  zinc  incurred  in  the  maun- 
faoture  of  brass  by  this  method  is  from  60  to  75  per  cent, 
less  than  the  loss  of  zinc  in  the  ordinary  method  of 
manufacturing  that  alloy. 


Improvements  in  the  Utilisation  of  Phospliatic  Metallic 
Scorice.     G.  Pitt,  Sutton.     Communicated  by  G.  Ro- 
,   cour,  Libge,  Belgium. .  Eng.  Pat.  1743,  1883. 

By  this  invention  the  slags  produced  in  the  baOsic  process 
of  manufacturing  steel  are  to  be  fused  in  a  cupola  or 
blast  furnace  in  a  reducing  atmosphere.  The  slags 
"  should  contain  or  be  mixed  with  such  fluxes  aa  to  con- 
tain as  a  whole  about  3  to  4  parts  of  iron  and  manganese 
together  for  1  part  of  phosphorus,  and  30  to  50  of  silica 
for  50  to  70  parts  of  alumina,  lime,  and  magnesia 
together.  The  fuel  should  be  coke,  anthracite,  or  char- 
coal, and  the  temperature  hi^h  enough  to  reduce  a  large 
portion  of  the  manganese  oxide  "  contained  in  the  slags 
operated  upon.  The  products  are  said  to  be  "a  phos- 
phoric matte,  with  20  to  25  per  cent,  of  phosphorus,  and 
a  slag  very  poor  in  phosphoric  acid."  Two  methods  of 
dealing  witli  the  pliosplioiic  matte  are  describe^.  (1) 
The  matte  "is  blown  m  a  basic  converter  as  ordinary 
pig  iron,  with  the  addition  of  2  to  4  parts  of  lime  or 
calcined  dolomite  for  1  part  of  phosphorus  in  the  matte. 
.  .  .  On  leaving  the  converter  before  complete  de- 
phosphorisation  of  the  metal,  a  slag  very  rich  in  phos- 

Ehoric  acid  and  rather  poor  in  manganese  and  iron  can 
e  run,  which  slag  can  be  treated  by  sulphuric  acid  for 
superphosphate  for  agricultural  purposes."  The  metal 
remaining  in  the  converter  can  then  be  completely  de- 
phosphorised in  the  usual  way.  (2)  The  phosphoric  matte 
"  is  ground  and  mixed  with  3  to  7  parts  of  sulphate  >of 
soda  or  potash  for  1  part  of  phosphorus  in  the  matte,  and 
about  one  half  part  of  coal  or  coke."  The  mixture  so 
obtained  is  then  heated  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  first 
in  a  deoxidising  atmosphere,  and  then,  after  a  certain 
time,  "  under  an  oxidi8iri<^  flame,  and  the  temperature 
raised  as  high  as  possible.  The  products  are  phosphate 
of  soda  or  potash  and  sulphides  of  iron  and  maoganese. 
The  former  is  then  separated  from  the  latter  by  lixiviation. 

Treating  Blast- Furnace  Slag^to  obtain  therefrom  certain 
Products  useful  for  various  puiposes,  E.  G.  Colton, 
London.  Communicated  by  A.  D.  Elbers,  Hoboken, 
U.S.A.    Eng.  Pat.  2252,  1883. 

Bl AST-furnace  slag  is  first  to  be  converted  into  '•  slag- 
fibres,  known  as  slag- wool,  mineral  wool,  and  silicate 
cotton,"  aud  the  said  slag-fibres  are  then  to  be  '* heated 
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and  fritted"  nntil  "they  ate  radaeed  to  white  friable 
HilJcatCB,  vliich  are  then  palverined."  The  product  so 
obtained  is  said  to  be  suitable  for  use  (1)  "  Aau  flux  or 

C:e  for  china,  pottery,  and  enamelled  ware,  or  aa  the 
y  or  main  constituent  In  making  new  kinds  of  pottery 
and  similar  ware.  (2)  The  mannfat^lure  uf  ^1a«-.  (3)  In 
making  ornamental  plosteriii);.  stucco,  statuary,  and 
artificial  stone,  mixed  with  lime,  in  the  same  manner  aa 
these  productfl  are  now  made  from  fine  rements.  And 
(4)  OH  a  paint  or  Itoily  for  pigments."' 

PruHiration  of  Baaie  Brkkt  front  SlroHtianile.  G. 
Sttfckman,  Rubrort.  Ger.  Pat.  24226,  Sept.  21.  1882. 
The  raw  or  burnt  utrontianite  in  iiuKeil  with  clay  or 
argillaceouB  ironiitone  in  such  proportions  that  the  hrickii 
shall  contain  about  10  per  cent,  of  silica,  and  then  it  is 
woHfed  into  a  plastic  luoss  with  tar  or  heavy  hydro-  j 
carbons,  and  pressed  into  bricks.  Afl«r  coming  out  of  I 
the  nionlds  the  brickx  are  ilusted  vritb  fine  clay  or  iron- 
stonp,  drieil,  and  burned.  The  effect  of  dusting  i«  that 
during  the  burning  tlie  clay  coinbineH  uith  the  strontta 
and  fomiH  a  glaze  wliicii  j'>rotecti'  the  brickn  from  the 


ber^,  near  Ansbach.    Ger.  I'at.  222S3,  May,  1882. 
The    bones    having    been    filled    in,  some    petrolenni 
spirit  is  iutmduced  through  the  pipe  maud  raised  to  boil- 
ing b;  means  of  steam  which  passes  through  the  wormi/. 
The  vapours  pa»<  through  r  into  the  condenser.     When 


itheu 


-w. ; 


I^nter  CooUngJoT  Beisemcr  HenrUit.     Willv  Schmadi- 

tenberg.  Hoerde.      Ger.  Pat.  23309,  Aug.  16,  1882. 
The   wafer   jianses   through  an   annular   nunco  in   the 
converter- trunnion,  an  shown,  to  a  canal  a  in  the  con- 


tlie  bones  are  sufficiently  heated  and  the  air  ih  expeltpd 
from  them,  cold  petroleum  spirit  \s  injected  under  stront: 
pressure  tlirough  the  pipes  o  and;),  and  the  roses/"".  The 
spirit  in  A  is  then  heated  again,  Part  of  it  isthusevapo- 
rated,  and  in  then  forced  back  uudcr  pressure  throu(;h  the 
TOBCS.  These  operations  arc  rejieated  several  times. 
The  claims  of  the  pat«ntee  refer  to  the  use  of  the  jier- 
forated  pipes/',  wluch  arc  placed  at  the  sides  of  the 
apparatus,  and  below  the  surfncc  of  the  layer  of  bones.  In 
order  to  force  the  solvent  nlso  from  the  side  into  the 
uiftteriftlBwhichare  to  be  extracted. —J.  G. 

'  .1  I'l-oeua  nf  Decomponiig  and  Tranaformiiiij  FaU  or 
Fatly  Snbttanees  into  Fatty  Acid»  and  GlycrHne. 
A.  Manx,  Paris.  Eng,  Pat.  2349,  1883, 
j  By  thb  invention  fatty  substances  arc  digested  with 
!  water  and  "a  neutral  substance  acting  purely  as  a 
I  mechanical  agent  for  opening  up  ihc  nioleculea  and 
'  breaking  through-  the  albuminous  fiim  surrounding  the 
I  same."  The  swd  neutral  substnnce  may  be  "carbonate 
!  of  magnesia,  talc,  pipeclay,  chalk."  etc.  The  proposed 
I  mode  of  procedure,  and  Bi«cial  appamtus  for  it,  arc 
I  described  in  detfli!. 


verter-ring;  from  thence,  liy  tubes  «/,  to  water  spacf 


XL-FATS,  Oils,  iSD  SOAP  MANUFKrnJRE. 

HU  and 
Eng. 

Tbk  various  objects  of  this  invention  ore  to  he  accom- 
plished by  iMLssing  electric  currents  through  the  bodies 
to  be  refined,  deodorised,  and  purified. 

An  Improved  Process  for  the  Manufaclitre  of  Vegetable 

OiU.  C.  F.  StoUmcyer,  London.  Eng.  Pat  2334, 1883, 
This  invention  consists  iu  "breaking  or  butsting  the  oil 
cells"  of  seenls  by  heating  them  in  closed  vessels  with 
water  under  a  pressure  ot'Slb.  to  the  square  inch.  The 
resnlting  mixture  of  water,  ail.  and  pulp  which  is  then 
discharged  from  the  said  veabel  is  allowed  to  Ktand  till 
all  the  oil  has  collected  at  the  top.  The  supernatant  oil 
is  then  drawn  off,  and  the  pulp  is  then  submitted  to 
preasnre  for  the  extraction  of  the  oil  still  remaining  in  it 
The  inventor  claims  that  this  process  gives  "a greater 
yield  of  oil  and  a  purer  and  better  articlo"  than  can  be 


Neic  or  Impi-oved  Procest  Joe  Purifying  Glycerine. 
H,  J.  Uaddan,  London.  Communicated  by  C.Molden- 
liauer  and  Dr.  C.  Heinzerliog,  Frankfort  on -Main.  Eng. 
Pat.  2328,  1883. 
Glycerine  from  Boap-makers'  leys  is  usually  eoiilami- 
nated  by  common  salt,  and  thereby  rendered  unlit. for 
some  of  the  purposes  to  wliicli  glycerine  is  iipplied  in  the 
arts.  The  main  object  of  this  invention  is  to  purify 
glycerine  from  salt.  The  crude  glycerine  is  first  "  com- 
pletely separated  from  water,"  and  is  then  "mixed  with 
once  or  twice  its  volume  of  pnre  nietliyl  or  ethyl  alcohol, 
and,  if  this  mixture  be  not  alkaline,  from  1  to  10  per 
cent  of  carbonate  of  soda  is  added."  Certain  salts  pre- 
cipitate, and  are  then  separated  by  filtration.  Sulphuric 
acid  is  tben  added  to  the  motlier-liquor  until  il  has  an 
acid  reaction.  The  sulphuric  acid  decompoBCs  the  v.irious 
sodium  salts  of  organic  acids  present  in  iJie  motber-liquor. 
and  the  resulting  sodium  aufpliato  separates  out,  aud  is 
remove(ibyasecondHttr«tion.  Tlieliltrate  "isnowniixed 
with  lead  oxide  or  soluble  lead  salts  or  other,  metallic 
salts  which  form  insoluble  compounds  with  chlorine,  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  precipitate  the  iatUr."  The  re- 
sulting precipitate  having   been  removed  by  a  further 


1  by  a  \ 


I  filtration,  the  final  filtrate  if  dUtilled.  to  dnve  off  its 
I  alcohol.  "  At  the  end  of  this  operation.  vapourB  of  ether 
I  pass  over,  which  liave  been  produced  from  the  volatile 
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organic  acids,  such  as  propionic  and  batyric  acids,  con- 
tained in  the  ley,  in  the  presence  of  alcohol  and  acid. 
The  treatment  with  alcohol,  therefore,  serves  to  remove, 
not  only  the  common  salt,  but  also,  in  the  shape  of  volatile 
mixed  ethers,  the  volatile  fatty  acids  contained  in  the 
crude  glycerine,  which  acids  are  very  prejudicial,  espe- 
cially m  the  manufacture  of  nitro-glycerine.*' 


An  Improvement  in  the  Treatment  of  Fats  for  the  Manu- 
facture of  Soap.  J.  Imray,  London.  Communicated 
by  J.  A.  F.  Bang  and  J.  de  Castro,  Paris.  Eng.  Pat. 
3658,  1883. 

**  Fats  are  freouently  subjected  to  the  action  of  heated 
water  with  a  little  zinc  powder  in  a  close  vessel,  for 
separation  of  the  glycerine  before  saponification.  The 
fatty  acids  act  on  the  metal  of  the  vessel,  producing  com- 
pounds which,  mingled  with  the  fat,  seriously  discolour 
the  soap  produced  from  it.  This  invention  relates  to 
means  of  preventing  this  discolouration.  For  this  pur- 
pose, the  fatty  matter,  after  being  treated  in  the  usual 
way  for  separation  of  the  glycerine,  is  poured  into  a 
vessel  lined  with  lead,  and  while  still  hot  it  is  treated 
with  sulphurous  acid  applied  either  in  solution  with 
water,  or  blown  through  tnc  material  to  which  water  is 
added.  The  sulphurous  acid  acts  on  the  metallic  com- 
pounds, forming  new  compounds  which  are  soluble  in 
water,  and  can  be  drained  off  with  the  water,  and  it  also 
to  a  certain  extent  bleaches  the  fatty  matter,  especially 
that  wliich  is  of  vegetable  origin,  so  that  the  soap  pro- 
duce d  from  it  is  free  from  objectionable  discolouration." 


Xn.— PAINTS,  YAENISHES,  AND  BBSDfS. 

Improvements  in  the  Process  and  Apparatus  for  the 
Preparation  of  Clear  Amber  Varnish,  Bemhard 
Borowsky,  Stargard,  Pomcrania.  Ger.  Pat.  21S09, 
July,  1882. 

The  molten  amber,  which  has  been  mixed  with  oil,  is 
dijuted  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  turpentine,  and 
put  away  for  several  weeks,  when  all  impurities  will 
settle  out.    The  clear  solution  is  siphoned  oft,  and  placed 


in  a  distilling  apparatus,  in  which  the  excess  of  the  solvent 
is  distilled  off  by  means  of  air,  which  is  blown  through. 
The  remaining  mass  has  the  consistency  of  syrup,  and  is 
diluted  with  turpentine  before  being  used.  The  apparatus 
contains  perforated  rimmed  plates  </,  the  air  passing 
through  slits  which  are  in  the  latter.  The  apparatus  is 
heated  by  means  of  the  steam  casing  /  and  the  pipe  i. 
The  oil  enters  through  pipes  n  and  runs  off  at  h.  The 
air  enters  at  h,  and  leaves  at  the  top,  carrying  away  the 
vapours,— J.  G, 


xm.— TAifirnr&,  leather,  slue,  and  size. 

A  n  Improved  Process  for  Removing  the  Hair  or  Wool 

from    the  Skins  or  Hides  of  AninuUs^  and  also  for 

Cleansing^  Softening,  Swelling,  and  Preparing    the 

same  for  subsequent  Treatment  in  the  Production  of 

Leather, 

This  invention  ''consists  in  subjecting  hides  or  gkins 
altematelv  to  the  action  of  water  and  to  that  of  the 
open  air. 


XIV.— AGBICTJLTURE,  MANURES,  Etc. 

Process  for  Destroying  the  Vine  Louse  and  other .  Inju- 
rious Insects  by  t/ie  Application  of  Pyridine  Boies. 
Julius  Rutgers,  Vienna.  Ger.  Pat.  24205,  Nov.  30, 
1882. 

The  p>Tidine  l)ases  are  obtained  from  the  portion  of  coal- 
tar  oil  boiling  between  80"  and  250**  C.  by  a^tating  it  , 
with  a  mineral  acid  and  then  treating  the  acid  extract  ' 
mth  soda  ley  and  distilling  with  ste^n.     The  bases  or 
their  aqueous  solution  are  syringed  either  on   to  the. 
vines  or  on  the  soil,  or  are  blown  m  the  form  of  vapour 
in  the  freshly  turned  up  earth.      When  salts  of  the 
pyridine  bases  are  used,  decomposition  generally  takes 
place  by  the  action  of  .the  alkanne  earth  carbonates  in 
the  soil,  the  bases  l)eing  liberated,  or  this  decomposition 
is  effected  by  spreading  lime  or  carbonates  on  the  ground. 
This  mixture  of  bases  acts  very  energetically  and  lasts 
long,  owing  to  the  vapour  being  retain^  in  the  ground.— 


Improvements  in  the  Ma7wfacture  of  Fertilisers.  H.  J. 
Allison,  London.  Communicated  by  the  Scribner 
Process  Company,  New  York.    Eng.  Pat.  4036, 1883. 

The  authors  of  this  invention  calcine  ferruginous  and 
aluminous  phosphates,  "bringing  into  contact  with  the 
phosphates,  while  hot,  either  the  vapour  of  sulphur  or 
sulphurous  anhydride."  They  state  that  the  product  is 
"a commercially  valuable  fertilising  compound,  contain- 
ing a  large  percentage  of  available  phosphoric  acid,"  and 
that  it  may  "without  further  treatment  be  mixed  with 
potash  salts,  or  ammoniacal  matters,"  valuable  manures 
oeingthus  produced  without  the  use  of  sulphuric  acids. 


Xyi.-BKEWING,  WINES,  SPIRITS,  Etc. 

Method  and  Apjxiratus  for  Converting  Ordinary  Alcohol 
Distilling  and  Rectifying  Apparatus  into  continuous 
ones,  f.  A.  Stelzner,  Altcliemnitz,  near  Chemnitz, 
Saxony.     Ger.  Pat.  22464,  March  26,  1882. 

This  method  has  for  its  object  the  production  of  pure 
spirit  by  one  distillation.  The  crude  spirit,  which  has 
previously  been  mixed  with  certain  materials  serving  for 


its  purification  (oil,  acids,  alkalis,  alkaline  carbonates, 
etc.),  is  introduced  into  the  still  by  means  of  the  spray 
appai-atus  K,  which  is  kept  in  continual  action  by  an 
injector.    Here  it  mixes  with  steam,  escaping  torn  tho 
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spreading  pipes  Jj  and  J^,  whereui)6n  the  mixed  vapours  the  period  required  when  the  temperature  is  below  IS**  C. 

ascend  into  the  rectifyin*?  column.     In  this  manner  a  The  "prepared"  molasses  is  then  nitrated  as  above  de- 

unif<»rm  low  temperature  ts  maintained,  and  therefore  no  scribed  for  raw  molasses.      "  Tlie  fhiid  nitro-molasses 

heavy  vapours  are  carried  over.     The  latter  accumulate  thus  obtained  when  heated  slowly  boils  at  between  180^ 

in  the  lowest  partition  of  the  rectifying  column,  from  and  200^  C,  and  detonates  between  220"  and  250^  C.     It 

which  they  are  carried  off  throu^jh  the  pipe^  into  another  can  be  mixed  with  any  absorbents,   as  for  instance," 

small  (Column,  in  which  they  are  f  urtherseparated.— F.  M.  kieselguhr.      For  blasting  purposes,  the  inventor  recom- 
mends various  mixtures  of  nitro-molasses  with  sawdust, 

•  tan,  or  bran  which  has  been  previously  impregnated  with 

An  Improved  Process  of  Purifyinrf  Water  and  adapting  ^^^^^      V^       * 

it  Jor  Brewing  and  other  purposes,  and  A])paratiis  

therefor.    E.  M.  Dixon,  Glasgow.    Eng.  Pat.  2112, 

1S83.  Improvements  in  tlie  Manufacture  of  Explosive  Com- 

Two  methods  of  pnrifyin|;  water  are  described  in  the  '~"'"'*    ^-  '^"'P'"'  ^"^^    ^"8-  *'*''  ^^^^'  ^^- 

specification  of  this  invention.     One '*  consists  in  adding  The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  manufacture  **an 

- -i._j  ii„  -  X.  xt         .          ......     .1                 ..  ,    .                      1  ^jjj^jjj  g^^g  similarly  to  ordinary 

about  three  times  greater  power, 
_  jf  the  charge  be  effected  simply  by 

water  slaked  lime  and  injecting  air  while  a  h^h  tem-  lire,  or  which  produces  powerful  explosions  even  m  the 

perature  is  maintained,  then  adding  hydrochloric  acid  or  open  air,  similar  to  those  produced  by  dynamite,  if  the 

sulphuric  acid  or  other  suitable  reagent,  dnd  subsequently  i<^nition  of  the  charge  be  effected  by  tlie  initial  ex^lo- 

injecting  carbonic  acid,  and  filtering  or  decanting.  sion  of  a  suitable  detonator,  such  as  one  having  a  prim- 
ing consisting  of  a  grain  of  fulminate  of  mercury."    The 

- -^     ----ir^  ^: z-^=i  ^-—.  =Lz — :  said  explosive  compound  is  formed  by*mixing  together 

about  80  parts  of  pulverised  chlorate  of  potasli  and  20 

XIX. — PAPER,  PASTEBOARD,  Etc.  Pa^ts  of  ordinary  coal  tar,  adding  from  1  to  10  per  cent , 

'  according  to  the  degree  of  fluidity  of  the  tar  used,  **of  a 

An  Improved  Process  for   Sizing  Paper   and    Textile  suitable  porous  absorbent  substance,  such  as  powdered 

Fabrics,  which  is  also  applicable  to  the  manufacture  of  wood  charcoal,   silica,   kieselgiihr,   randanite,   and  tlie 

Parchment  Paper,  Lcatlier  Boards,  etc,    C.  Weygang,  like."    *'  If  it  is  desired  to  increase  the  sensitiveness  of 

Childs  HilL     Eng.  Pat.  2251,  1883.  the  compound,  from  1  to  10  per  cent,  of  permanganate 

The  sizes  to  be  used  under  this  invention  are  starch  and  o^.P^^^  '^  substituted  for  from  1  to  10  per  cent  of  the 

animal  glue.    With  them  are  to  be  used  various  "astrin.  ^^^Ji^t  ^   S^t^h 'ni/"  t  jo^  n^^^^^^^  u'^.thlnfJl^Jd 

gent  metallic  salts,"  as  sulphate  of  zinc,  sulphate  of  ^^^^^^^^^  ^^  P^^^^  "^^^^'^  ^^  P^^**  ^^  substituted. 

alumina,  and  sulphate  of  magnesia.    Various  modes  of 

procedure  are  described.    In  some  of  them  there  is  com-  '. 

iSon^u'S^^m^?'" Itffi^  ^SiriL'^s^tEa^^o"  xxn.-GENEm  imYTiCAi  chemistry. 

On  the  Estimation  of  Carbon  in  Cast  Iron  and  Steel.     G. 

Zabudsky.       Journ.  d.  ruj*rt.  phva.-chem.    CJesellschj 

1883  (1)  410  ;  and  Bcrl.  Ber.  16,  2318. 

XXL — EXPLOSIYES,  MATCHES,  Etc.  ^n  place  of  a  solution,  the  author  employs  for  the  decom- 

2)0^i^i<'^  o^  carboniferous  iron  a  dry  mixture  of  copper 

Improvements  in  the  Manufacture  of  Explosive   Com-  sulphate  and  sodium  chloride,  which  is  prepared  by  the 

pounds.     F.  W.  Gilles,  Coin,  Germany.     Eng.  Pat.  evaporation  of  100c. c.  of  a  solution  containing  20grms.  of 

1883,  1883.  each  salt.  For  every  gram  of  tinely-divided  iron  20grnis. 

Twi?  ««4V.».  ^*  *u'    •     ^  *•                       X              t    t.  of  the  mixture  are  tivKen ;  enough  water  is  added  to  form 

J™wi.LlnnI V,r.!!fT„'"^P?^''  *"i '"^'"•f?'  "«  a  pasty  n.a.ss  when  ntirred,  an<fthe  wlmle Ls triturated  in 

oPnS/.nTK^,?/».^a    *h.  lr'%tej'.  ""•^•°"'  a  K'azeJ  n.ortar  until  hard  particles  are  n<.  lon-er  detected 

^  i™^n.«^-ff  Jr»  ™^r'    •  .lSn°°*  "''"'"^  he  mixes  „^,,g^  j,,^        ,jg     ^he  pLty  n.a.ss  Ls  then  iTnmght  into 

2??„?^-   fnS  o  S^""*''^''  hT  K^'njn'f  °*  ("">"'.«  a  glass  vessel,  the  mortar  rinsed  with  a  solution  of  ferric 

^  ?"^n^' w^^M^TTT^  "concentrated  sulphuric  4^;,!          j'^j.^  ...j^t^re  gently  warmed,  at  first  alone, 

^fh   Za  ^^j  fho     ?-^""'  several  times  alternately  j  p,„^  ,    ^^.j^,,  hydr<K:hlor7c  ac  d.     The  residue  of  pure 

™il  „1?mmn.„Ji  ♦.r*„KT"™^^***r   •f^^'"'  ''''"'"  carbon  is  then  transferred  to  an  asl,estos  filter.    Vho 

SXw  „^whW^.^nU.?,  .n^.!In  Kl^    /'*.'^'  '  ^''^'  whole  operation  takes  from  2  to  2i  hours.    The  comlms- 

S-CmSV^olrU-rradleTL^  '-"  »*  ''-  -'<>-  «'-  1-^-^V  -tisfactory  results. 
and  formed  into  blasting  cartridges.    A  more  powerful 

explosive  in  the  fluid  fprm  is  obtained  from  the  molasses,  

if  the  same,"  after  having  had  as  much  water  as  possible 

evaporated  off  from  it,  "is  brought,  by  being  treated  «r%AWi   ^t2      U 

with  brown  peroxide  of  lead  and  sulphide  of  carbon,  or  by  J13  ClD    iOOORS* 
passing  oxygen  through  the  mass,   or  by  addition  of 

oxygen,  to  a  composition  corresponding  to  30  percent. ^  '■ 

carbon,  20  per  cent,  oxygen,  and  50  per  cent,  water  Bleaching,  Dyeing,  and  Calico  Printing.    With 

chemi^ly  combined,  the  mineral  components  not  being"  Formula^.     London:   J.  and  A.  Churchill,  11,  Now 

counted.     It  18  when  the  molasses  contains  more  than  Buriington  Street.    1884.    (One  of  Churchill's  Techno- 

the  just  stated  proportion  of  oxygen  that  it  is  to  be  logical  Handlwoks.)    Edite.1  byTVfr.  John  Gardner. 

treated  by  peroxide  of  lead  and  bisulphide  of  carbon ;  *=* 

when  it  contains  less  than  that  proportion  of  oxygen  it  The  book  is  an  octavo  volume,  bound  in  cloth,  and  oon- 

is  to  be  treated  by  oxygen  gas,  forced  into  it  under  pres-  tains  203  pages  and  Ave  illustrations.     The  matter  is 

sure  in  closed  vessels.     **  In  all  cases,  the  proportion  of  distributed  in  four  chapters,  these  lieing  followed  by  a 

carbon  to  oxygen  should  be  in  the  ratio  of  3  to  2."  short  appendix.     Chap,   i.,  bleaching,  33  pages;  Chap. 

When  the  molasses  is  treated  by  peroxide  of  lead  and  ii.,  dyemg,  28  pages  ;  Chap,  iii.,  calico  printing,  22  pago«; 

bisulphide  of  carbon,   these  bodies    are  added  to  the  chap,  iv.,  dyestulls,  58  pages ;  the  appendix  occupying 

molasses  in  open  vessels,  and  the  mixture  is  allowed  to  two  pages,   and  the  ali>hal>ctical  inctex  seven    pages. 

ferment,  for  periods  varying,  with  the  temperature,  from  Since  in  this  small  work  the  attempt  is  made  to  deal  with 

24  hours,  which  are  sufficient  when  the  mixture  is  main-  dyestufls,  as  well  as  their  employment  in  the  tinctorial 

tained  at  a  temperature  of  70'  C,  to  28  days/iwhich  is  arts,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  tft  «a.^^  \.\v<i  \.T%ftX\aKii\.  ^iV  ^vi 
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subject  is  very  concise.  Receiptn  are  proportionately  Home- 
what  numerous,  and,  in  tlie  main,  tne  object  of  tlie  work 
seems  to  be  to  give  concise  practical  rules  for  bleaching, 
dyeing,  and  calico  printing,  though  here  and  there 
opinions  on  certain  specific  points  are  given  and  hUd- 
ported  by  authoritative  evidence,  and  these  opinions  wul 
oe  doubtless  of  considerable  value. 


Technisch-Chemlsches  Jahrbuch,  1882-1883 :  £in 
Bericht  iiber  die  Fortschritte  auf  dem  Gebiete  der 
chemischen  Technologic  von  Mitte  1882  bis  Mitte  ' 
1883.  Herausgegeben  vou  Dr.  Rudolf  Biedermann.  , 
Fiinfter  Jahr^ng.  Mit  337  in  den  Text  gedruckten 
Illustrationen.  Berlin :  Verlag  von  Julius  Springer, 
1884. 

An  8vo  volume,  bound  in  cloth,  608  pages-  and-  337  j 
wood  engrisivines,  tables  of  contents  at  the  begin-  > 
ninff,  and  double  alphabetictd  index  of  names  of 
authors  and  of  subject  matter  at  the  end.  The  price  of  | 
the  work  is  12m.  (12  shillings).  As  regards  its  plan, 
it  is  a  model  of  skilful  arrangement,  and  foUows,  to 
a  considerable  extent,  the  method  of  the  German 
Patentblatt  and  Die  Chemische  Industrie.  The  con- 
tents are  arranged  in  the  following  order :  (A)  General 
literature  of  statistics.  (B)  Chemical  technology'.  Metal- 
lurgy, pages,  10  to  62  ;  salt  and  soda,  63  to  73  ;  jMtaHsiuni 
compounds,  89  to  90;  ammonia,  91  to  98;  alkaline  earths, 
101  to  107;  alum,  110  to  114;  gla-ss,  114  to  125; 
pottery,  125  to  151;  building  materials,  limes,  cements, 
etc.,  151  to  166;  explosives,  166  to  184;  fuel  and  gas,  184  to 
228;  sugar,  228 to 273;  starch  and  starch-sugar,  273  to  286 ; 
wuie,  286  to  303 ;  beer,  303  to  325 ;  Hpirits,  325  to  357 ;  fats, 
oils,  soap,  etc.,  357  to  373 ;  water,  373  to 400 ;  foods,  etc, 
400  to  436 ;  manures,  436  to  445 ;  tanning,  445  to  456 ;  glue, 
456  to458;dyestuffs,  inorganic  colours,  and  pigments,  458  to 
462;  tar-colours,  462  to  500 ;  textiles,  500  to  504  ;  paper, 
504  to  511  ;  photography,  etc.,  511  to  515 ;  organic  acids, 
515  to  518  ;  alkaloids,  518  to  525 ;  apparatus,  525  to  546. 
Review  of  new  books  in  the  period  stated,  579  to  597.  This 
Biicherscliau  (review  of  new  books)  is  certaiitly  a  novel 
and  useful  feature  in  a  work  of  this  kind. 


^ontl)Ip  Patent  ti»t 


ENGLISH  APPnCATIOKS. 

1883. 

5882  N:  L.  PouBchkarefll  Mosoow.  Improvements  in  the 
means  and  apparatus  for  lighting  by  means  of  hydrocarbon 
vapour,  part  of  which  apparatus  is  also  applicable  for  storing 
inflammable  liquids  generally.    December  21 

fiSll  C.  D.  Abel,  London.  Improvements  in  desiccating  woods. 
Communicated  by  J.  A.  Koch,  Galveston,  U.S.A.,  and  W. 
Herre,  Berlin.    December  22 

5846  T.  W.  B.  Muraford  and  R.  Moody,  Victoria  Docks. 
Improvements  in  apparatus  forgrindinf?.  cnishinK,  or  reducinfl: 
to  powder  ores,  quarts,  or  otber  like  substances.    December  22 

m7  A.  P.  Price,  London.  Improvements  in  recovering  and 
obtaining  tin  from  tinned  metallic  surfaces.    December  r2 

5819  P.  M.  Justice.  London.  Improvements  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  alkalies  and  alkaline  salts.  Communicated  by  8.  G. 
Thomas,  Algiers.    December  22 

5856  C.  D.  Abel,  London.  Improvements  in  the  impregnation 
of  wood  and  textile  fabrics  with  protective  or  preservative 
substances.  Communicated  by  J.  A.  Koch,  Galveston,  U.S  j^., 
and  W.  Herre,  Berlin.    December  2i 

5861  O.  Hand-Smith,  Chelsea.  Improvements  in  sinking  or 
fixing  colours,  marks,  or  designs  into  or  on  marble,  wood, 
ivory,  and  other  materials,  andm  apparatus  employed  therein. 
December  26 

5862  O.  Hand-Smith,  Chelsea.  Improvements  in  the  manu- 
facture of  white  lead  and  in  apparatus  employed  therein. 
December  26 

5867  H.  Brunner.  Widncs.  Improvements  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  baskets,  skeleton  barrels,  or  crates  for  carrying  acid 
carboys  or  other  merchandise  requiring  a  strong  but  not 
water-tight  casing  or  package.  Communicated  by  C.  Gameri, 
Paris.    December  27 

5868  W.  Weldon.  Burstow,  Improvements  in  and  relating 
to  the  manufacture  of  chlorine.    December  27 

5873  N.  McFarlane  Henderson,  Broxburn.  Improvements  in 
obtaining  oil  and  gas  from  minerals,  and  in  appamtiis  therefor. 
December  27 


5878  J.  Jameson,  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  Improvements  in  the 
preparation  of  safety  paper.    Decern  ber  27 

5886  F.  C.  Glaser,  Berlin.  Improvements  in  the  process  for 
treating  adno  ores.  Communicated  by  G.  v.  Kramsta'sche 
Erben  and  R.  Wiester,  Kattowitz,  Germany.    December  28 

5891  J.  Fordred,  Tottenham.    Improvements  in  the  manu- 
facture of  German  or  dried  yeast,  part  of  which  improvements  • 
is  applicable  to  the  production  of  vinegar.    December  28 

Soda  J.  Imray,  London.  An  improvement  in  apparatuB  for 
evaporating,  distilling,  or  concentrating  liquids.  Communi- 
cated by  a.  Egells,  Berlin.    December  28 

5803  J.  McCulluch,  and  H.  Mc Vicar,  Calderbank.  N.B.  Im- 
provements in  obtaining  oil  and  other  products  from  minerals 
and  in  apparatus  therefor.    December  28 

5914  G.  A.  Dick,  London.  Improvements  in  the  manufactorc 
of  metal  lie  alloys  or  compounds.    December  29 

5938  E,  Morewood,  Llanelly.  Improvements  in  coating  motai 
plates.    December  31 

505i  W.  Green,  St.  Lawrence.  Improvements  in  the  treat- 
ment of  mineral  oils  in  combination  with  other  matters,  and 
producing  therefrom  soap,  candles,  and  other  articles.  Dec.  31 

5958  C.  F.  Claus.  London.  Improvements  in  obtaining  from 
alkali-waste  either  free  sulphur,  or  free  sulphur  and  sol- 

Ehurous  acid,  or  free  sulphur  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
December  31 

5959  C.  F.  Claus,  London.  Improvements  in  obtaining  sul- 
phur from  sulphuretted  hydrogen.    December  31 

5960  C.  F.  Claus,  London.  Improvements  in  the  treatment  of 
mixtures  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  other  gases  to  obtain 
the  sulphur  of  their  sulphuretted  hydrogen  as  sulphurous  add. 
December  31 

5962  H.  J.  Haddan,  London.    An  improved  process  and  ap- 

garatus  for  the  manufacture  of  white  lead.    Communicated 
y  F.  Schmoll,  Coldgne.    I>ocember31 

5963  G.  W.  von  Nawrocki,  Berlin.  Improvements  in  bleach- 
ing leather  and  tanned  hidoB.  Communicated  by  G.  Levin- 
stein, Wiesbaden.    December  31 

5969  R.  Baynes  and  J.  Feamside. pun.,  and  W.  P.  Thompson. 
Liverpool.  Improvements  in  the  bleaching  or  purification  of 
petroleum,  and  of  other  distiUable  oils.    December  31 

5974  C.  B.  Warner,  London.  Improvements  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  artificial  bone,  ebony,  marble,  porcelain,  and  other 
substances.  Partly  communicated  by  IJubomir  MestaniK. 
New  York.    December  31 

5979  A.  J.  Boult,  London.  Improvements  in  regenerative 
coke  furnaces.  Communicated  by  the  Schlesiche  Kohlen  nnd 
Koks  Werke,  Gk>ttesbcrg,  Germany.    December  31 

1881. 

16  J.  Hanson,  Bingley.  Iraprovenrants  in  apparatus  for 
extracting  ammonia  and  other  impurities  from  coal  gas. 
January  1 

32  H.  H.  Lake,  London.  An  improved  compound  for  plas- 
tering or  stucco  work.  Communicated  by  H.  E.  Scales.  Xew- 
ton,  tJ.S.A.    January  1 

48  J.  G.  Willans,  West  Hampstcad.  Improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of  aluminium.    January  1 

49  J.  G.  Willans,  West  Hampst^d.  Improvements  in  ob- 
taining'volatile  products  from  coal.    January  1 

71  J.  Armstrong,  Clapham.  Improvements  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  beer  or  other  beverages,  and  extracts  or  products  to 
be  employed  in  such  manufacture,  and  for  similar  purposes. 
January  1 

72  A.  C.  Henderson,  London.  An  improved  process  for 
bleaching  Yags,  tissues,  and  textiles  of  all  kinds,  and  paper 
pulp.    Communicated  by  L.  de  Ronssen,  Paris.    January  l 

92  S.  C.  Dean,  Fulham.  Purifying  sewer  gas  and  mephitic 
vapour.    January  1 

93  S.  C.  Dean,  Fulham.  Purifying  sewage  and  foul  wat-ers. 
January  1 

94  R.  Nioholls,  Hendon.  Improvements  in  the  treatment 
with  sanitary  objects  of  human  excreta  and  other  putrescible 
matter,  and  in  apparatus  and  means  employed  in  tne  conver- 
sion of  the  same  for  manurial  purposes.    January  1 

143  B.  C.  Molloy,  M.P.,  London.  Improvements  in  amalga- 
mating gold  and  other  metals,  and  in  the  apparatus  employed 
therein.    January  1 

151  J.  11.  Johnson,  London.  Improvements  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  paper.  Communicated  by  J.  A.  Maymeis,  Paris. 
January  1  • 

153  R.  Stone,  London.   Improvements  in  the  manufacture  of 
cement,  bricks,  tiles,  and  similar  articles,  which  are  also  ap- 
plicable for  smelting,  heating,  and  burning  purposes  generaUy 
and  in  machinery  and  apparatus  for  carrying  the  sanae  into 
elfect.    January  1 

203  H.  R.  Snelgrove,  Clapham.  Improvements  in  Apparatus 
for  purifying  and  increasing  the  illuminating  power  of  coal 
gas.    Jancuury  1 

209  H.  J.  Haddan,  Westminster.  A  new  or  improved  procseas 
for  producing  assimilable  phosphates  from  phosphoric  M«n  or 
resiaucs  obtained  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel.  ^Com- 
municated by  A.  W.  B.  S.  vanOldruitenborgh,  Li^ge,  Bel^um. 
January  1 

221  D.  Urquhart,  Westminster.  Improved  means  for  sus- 
pending the  corrosive  action  of  acids  and  acid  mixtures,  more 
particularly  applicable  to  the'  manufacture  of  disinfecUns 
compounds  ana  polishing  powders.    January  I 

222  Professor  A.  K.  Huntington,  London.  An  improve- 
ment in  the  manufacture  of  tungstic  acid  and  its  compounds. 
January  1 

224  Professor  A.  K.  Huntington  and  J.  Humphirs,  London 
An  improvement  in  the  treatment  of  scrap  sine  for  the  reco  very 
of  sine  and  solder.    January  1 

338  C.  M.  Pielsticker,  Kilbum.  Improvements  in  the  pro- 
duction of  steel  and  other  metal  wire,  plates,  rods,  bars,  and 
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IraprovemenW  In  conCinnoas 
ouu  Bciui-uuniiiiuuiui  Kcjiiuo  silnetor  burning  trlcka,  polterj- 
ware,  orUme,  orforotherlikopurpoaBB.    January  2 

352  H.  KnowlBB.  WoodrlUe.     IraprovemenW   in   oven»  or 
datached  kUn^  tor  burning  brlclu,  pottery  ware,  or  llnie,  or  for 


*1S  C.  J.  Mou 


ninKliHm.    Improved  n 


K  Mphosphales  From  the  phosphaled  bIokb 

.  br  tlie  baaio  Tbomaa  and  QUcbrint 

eel._  Communlcatod  bf  R.  Sohllwa 


143  C".  E.  6ell.  Durham.  Improvement  In  apparatus  tor 
coklnK  and  dietilllDK  coal    Januarr  ^ 

171  H;  Knowlea,  WoodvUle.  ImprovDmenlBin  flrepIaoMtor 
heatind  kllna.  pottery  ovens,  Elasa  (umac«<.  or  other  heatlUK 
purposeo.    Jantiarr  2 

176  H.  Knowloa.  WoodviUe.  ImprovementaintheoonBtmo- 
lion  ot  kllne.  pottery  or  coke  ovens,  slass  (nmate*,  or  like 
■tPUCturcB.    January  2 

181  B.R  Walker.  iJlriDlDKham. and  J.  A.  B.Bennett.  Klne'B 
B«th.  ImprovemenlH  in  self-actjog  ratorU  for  the  distillation 
ot  solid  aubatanoes.    January  3 

IBS  J.  lUlngwonh.  Batl^.  An  improved  method  ot  and 
apparatus  (or    treating    nhrcs,    raga.   and    woven    labrlCB. 

'  S6l  h.  A.  Oroth.  K.O.V..  London.  A  new  and  improved 
prooesa  and  apparatus  (or  the  extraction  of  metaU  from 
their  alkaline  ctunbinatloos.  Comniuuicated  by  K.  Grittiel, 
HaDover.  Germany.    January  3 

353  L.  A.  Qroth.  K.O.V..  London.    A  new  and  improved 

method  of  Bitraetlng  b#phosphateB  ' -.--  -^ -—.-----.  -.-  — 

that  are  produoed  by  the  tiasio  Tb{ 

Of  makliuduid  Bleed    Communicatod  by  I 

Sehllwa.lXirtmund.  Germany.    January  3 

579  M.  Wllllflnia,  Wlgan.  Improvomental. 
•ad  preparations  o(  drying  otls.    Januarr  3 

BOS  Sir  F.  C.  Knowles.  Bart.  Ryde,  A 
method  of  troallng  aulphldes  and  oxide 
obtaining  products  therefrom.    Januarys 

as?  W.  G.  Leyland,  Bt.  Helens.  Improvements  in  the  con- 
struction of  apparalua  for  cooaumlog  amoks  and  sulphurous  or 
other  uoxiojB  vapours.    January  1 

'i*S  E.  Crowe.  MIddleahrough.  Improrementa  In  apparatus 
for  controlling  and  regulatl^  the  production  of  gas  la  khs 
producers.    January  1 

727  J.  Kay.  Bury.  Improvementa  in  the  process  and  appa- 
ratus (or  manufacturing  white  lead.    January  5 

!5t  J.  Wheeler,  Ilfraconibe.  Improvements  in  the  mann- 
(acturo  of  misclble  tar.    January  6  t 

T55  J.  Saosom.  Olaagow.  An  improved  oil  compound  for 
use  In  quelllnft  waves  at  sea.    January  6 

Tfil  R.  Cooper.  Over  DarweD.  Improvements  In  appa- 
ratus for  straining  polp  used  In  the  manufacture  of  pa^t. 

'6t  A.  (1.  Sonthby.  Jorsey.  Improvements  in  the  mode  of 
and  apparatus  for  clcanalne  beer.    January  5 

771  O.  Uunbar,  Malani.  Bingley.  Improvemonts  in  washers 
for  Ibo  pnnUcatlon  of  gas.  which  apparatus  is  to  be  called, 
■■  The  Malam  Self-acting  Tower  Washer."    January  S 

787  W.  G.  Slrype.  Wieltlovr.  ImprovBmcntsin  the  treatment 
of  blood  to  prepare  It  for  use  as  a  manure,  or  for  other  pur- 
poses.   January  5 

816  Dr.  Les  Gans.  Frankfort-oQ-Malu,  and  Dr.  Melnhard 
HotTmann.  Haloknr.  Germany.  The  manufacture  of  new 
colour-yielding  products,  and  of  colouring  matter  therefrom. 


I  conalmctlaDof  atrainera  used  tor  straining  pulp  in  the  mann- 
!  faccurs  of  paper  and  paper-boards,  and  preparing  "balf-stufT' 
from  wood,  straw,  and  other  materials  for  sCralnTng,  clearing, 
or  SBparatlng  the  BheavBS  and  other  Impurities  from  the  same. 
January  9 

tow  Major  O.  Glynn,  Bolltho.  Penzance.  Iroprovcmonls  in 
the  separation  of  oros  and  Barlhy  subslances.    January  9 

1099  J.  P.  Griess,  Burton -on-Trent.  Improvements  In  the 
manufacture  or  production  of  colouring  matters  obtained  from 
ealpbo-dorivativDBofbeniddlne,  and  In  the  preparation  of  sucb 
Bulpho-derlvitives.    January  9 

1I2S  R.  Jardine  Gilison.  DundeB.  Improvements  in  treating 
jute  and  olhBr  flbrous  substances  preparatory  to  dyeing  the 

1198  H.  Stier.  Zwickau.  QenuHny.     Improvements  In  the 
.  of  carbonaceous  substances  in  ovens  or  furnaces 
'sicHi  thereof  into   combostibio  and  other  pro- 

in  the  pro- 

I  T.  FerneTey  Wiley.  Haminersmifh.  'improvements  In 

apparatus  for  enriching  illuminating  gas.    January  11 

lie9  E.  R.  Southby,  London.  Improvements  in  treating 
grain  for  brewing  and  acaloifous  purposes,  and  in  apparatus 
Qierofar.    January  11 

I27B  F.  Hille.  Chlswlck.  Improvements  In  treating  sewase. 
•      ■•-■•-■  •■ • ring  vtUldal 


□  disposing  of  the  sludge  by  manufacturing 


process     Janaar 


1311  8.  Qllchriat  Thou 


Complet 


y  12 


ipeclflcatlon. 


"ijiss.  "oUch'rist  Tlmmas.  London.  Imoroveinents  In  the 
manufacmro  of  ulkaline  silicates  ai.d  other  alkaline  salts. 

1380  F.  UcNamee,  Liverpool.  Improvenienia  In  the  manu- 
faclure  of  spirits  nr  alcohol,  and  ot  manure  from  certain  waBt« 
materials.    January  11 

KI2  L.  Rotb.  Wetilar.  Germany.  An  Improved  oianatac' 
ture  ot  cement.   Complete  speclilcatlon.    January  H 


134S02  Voreter  and  Gninuborg.     A    process   tor  rt 

laliua  Armour.  Treatnient  of  tin  residues  or  waste  of  col- 
Uerics.  of  peat,  and  other  coaly  substances.    April  17 

151911  Appert  Brothers.  Moulding  glass  and  dividing  cast 
glass  into  various  shapes  and  siies.    April  17 

1M927  CharmGB.  Montpellor.  A  tubular  perforator  (or  em- 
ploying sulphide  of  carbon.    April  17 

1fll9:S  Schneider.  A  liquid  for  destroying  tho  phylloxera. 
April  18 

lUBda  Fane heux.  Loos.  Obtaining  metallic  bases  or  oxides. 
April  18 

151935  Stier.  Kilns  tor  obtaining  coke,  and  (or  distilling 
purposes.   April  IS 


ontianlte.    April  !X 


Conununioated  by  J.  HoBemano,  St.  Anton, 

January  8 

09T  P.  Barry.  Tottenham.    Improvements  In  iron 
tu[«.    January  g 


''"If  .JJ 


1031  W.  V'.  Thompson."  Liverpool.  '. 
colonring  matter,  and  process  (or  obtain 
. ^  i,j  jj.  E.  aavigny.  Now  York 


iplete  speclflca- 

or  Improved 
e  same.  Com- 
ipleta  spedhca- 


1032  W.  P.  Thomiison.  Liverpool.  A 
colouring  matter,  and  process  for  obtalni 
monlcaled  by  M.  E.  Savlgny,  New  York, 
tion.    January  9 

10;t  J.  P.  Griess.  Bnrton-on-TrenL  Improvemenla  in  the 
manufacture  or  production  o(  colouring  matters  from  tho 
letraio  compound  of  benKldlncdl^nlpbonic  acid.     January  9 

10T9  G.  Tidoombe,  Junior.  Watford.    Improvements  in  the 


, „__.    April  18 

151992  Gandel  and  Mrs.  Fiaux.  Applying  Bunseu  burners 
of  sulphate  ot  baryta,  stroulian,  and  other  infusible  substahccf 
to  Incandescent  lamps.    April  18 

151979  Bang  and  SanguinettL    A  difTusiou  proeesH  for  ex- 
tracting oil  and  (at  bodies.    April  19 
I      I6ISS0  Canct.  Toulouse.    Apparatus  for  fermenting  alcoholic 

beverages.    April  17 
!     151991  Breyer.    Obtaining  mlcro-menibroncs  for  removlDK 
microspoiiic  organisms  (mm  liquids  and  gaaoa.    April  20 

1519(17  The  PanclaatitB  Company.  A  single  or  doublc-actlDK 
eiplosivo,  with  a  base  of  bitumen  or  tar.    April  18 

155006  3tocker.    An  incombustible  cellulose-plastic  product, 
April  20 
155011  BlitE,    Obtaining  a  kind  o(  flbrous.  ligneoos.  while  or 
'  coloured  eellulosereaembllng  ragpulp,  etc    April  20 

1S5036  Pictot  and  Brelaz.  Obtuinlug  chemical  wood  pulp. 
■  April  21 

155032  Hyam   and   Howell.     Processes  and  apparatus   (or 
I  Unnlng  hides,  leather,  etc    April  21 
I      151031  Dlttler  and  Company.      Obtaining  yellow  and  rod 

colouring  substances.    April  21 
I      155018  Uelalne.  Post  — -      "——-■--■-- ^-—      ■— "~. 


155053  Scsllle.  Leballols-Perrot.    Obtaining  ni 
acid  saccbarlflcatlon.    April  23 
155058  Jameson.    Dry  distillation.    April  23 


159UTa  Mlgnon  and 
:old.    April  21 

159080    Uinsnet 
IWillatlonrApri 


Apparatus  tor  the  production  o( 
lollbois.  Paris.    A  liquid  atomiser  for 
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155085  Weiler  and  Companv.    Separating  paratoluidine  from 

Orthotolnidine.  and  also  aniline  and  paratoluidine,  by  means 

or  phosphates  and  arseniates.    April  24 
1;V091  Clamond.    Obtaining  hydrogren.    April  24 
loo098  The  Nickel  and  White  Metal  Foundry.  ManufacturinK 

pure  and  malleable  nickel  and  cobalt  and  their  alloys  with 

iron.    April  24 

155107  Youn&rand  Beilby,  Treatment  of  coal  and  other  sub- 
stances for  obtaining  ammonia  or  ammoniacal  compounds, 
and  heating  gas ;  also  apparatus  belonging  thereto.    April  25 

155108  Marchand.  Obtaining  biozides  of  barium  and  cal- 
cium.   April  25. 

155113  Deinhardt.    Boiling  hops.    April  25 

155116  Laguarigue  l)e  Survillier.  St.  Pierre.  An  electric 
sifter  for  extracung  the  magnetic  oxidulated  iron  ore  FcgO* 
discovered  in  the  ferruginous  sand  of  the  isle  of  Martinique 
and  other  colonies.    March  21 

155127  Gibson  Junior,  and  Piatt  An  apparatus  for  soaping 
or  ungreasing  and  dyeing  tissues.    April  26 

155151  Julien.  Castres.  A  mechanical  process  for  extracting 
burdocks,  grain,  straw,  and  other  vegetable  remains  from 
textiles.    April  30 

155158  Groirand.  A  solution  of  camphor  in  alcohol  for  de* 
stroying  the  phyUoxera.    April  28 

155174  Krupp.  Obtaining  compound  plates  and  other  pro- 
ducts by  weldmg  hard  iron  and  steel  on  soft  iron  and  steel. 
April  30 

156181  Spielhagen.   Soap  making.    April  30. 

Certifieatea  of  AcLditUm. 

151414  PoBSOz.  Extracting  sugar  from  molasses,  etc.  April  17 

150936  Lissagaray  and  Leplay.  Extracting  tallow  for  obtain- 
ing oleo-margarine.    April  18 

138841  Richerol.  A  mixture  called  **  alunoziiim,''  for  the 
manufacture  of  pipes,  pottery,  etc.    April  19 

^48958  Scheibler.  Separating  sugar  from  molasses  and  syrup 
by  production  of  saccharate  of  strontia.    April  24 

151671  Jameson.    Obtaining  coke.    April  24 

132479  David.  An  economical  production  of  active  oxygen 
and  peroxide  of  hydrogen.    April  30 

150835  Dubus,  Coget.  and  Company.  Extracting  fat,  gela- 
tinous, or  gummy  substances  from  tissues,  etc.    April  26 

UNITED  STATES. 

280543  I.  Levinstein.  Manchester,  England.  The  manufac- 
ture of  yellow  colouring  matteK    April  5, 1883 

289515  I>ugaldMcEchran,  Greenock,  Scotland.  An  apparatus 
for  separating  iron  from  charcoal,  etc.    December  20, 1881 

289587  E.  Wame,  Easton,  Pa.  A  method  of  and  apparatus 
for  reducing  and  disintegratingj)res.    February  25. 1882 

289588  A.  J.  Weeks  and  J.  £.  Weeks,  Littleton,  N.H.  A 
process  of  tanning.    September  11. 1883 

289613  O.  Bredt.  Barmen,  Germany.  The  manufacture  of 
red  colonring  matter.    June  12. 1882 

289706  J.  £.  Pontefract,  Pittsburg,  Pa.  A  process  of  and 
apparatus  for  distillation.    October  15, 1883 

K9717  E.  Sanser  and  M.  Haller,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  A  device 
for  cooling  beer.    June  15, 1883 

289755  S.  R.  Divine,  Loch  Sheldrake.  N.Y.  A  process  of  pre- 
paring explosive  compounds.    July  23, 1883 

289756  S.  R.  Divine,  Loch  Sheldrake.  An  explosivo  com- 
pound.   July  23, 1883 


An  explosive  com- 
An  explosive  com- 


and  A.  C. 


fio"^ 


d. 


method  of  preparing  blasting   cartri^ 

An  explosive  c.n- 


289757  S.  R.  Divine,  Loch  Sheldrake.  An  explosive  com- 
pound.   July  23. 1883 

289758  S.  R.  Divine,  Loch  Sheldrake.  An  explosive  com- 
pound.   July  23, 1883 

289759  S.  R.  Divine.  Loch  Sheldrake, 
pound.    July  23. 1883 

289760  S.  R.  Divine,  Loch  Sheldrake, 
pound.    August  1, 1883 

289761  S.   R.  Divine,  Loch   Sheldrake, 
New    York.    A 
August  22,  1883 

289762  S.  R.  Divine,  Loch  Sheldrake, 
pound.    August  8, 1883. 

289763  S.  R.  Divine.  Loch  Sheldrake.  An  explosive  com- 
pound.   August  8, 1883 

289764  S.  R.  Divine.  Loch  Sheldrake.  A  blasting  cartridge. 
August  7,  1883 

2S)765  S.  R.  Divine,  Loch  Sheldrake.  A  composition  for  pre- 
paring explosive  compounds.    August  7, 1883 

289781  £.  N.  Riotte,  New  York.  A  process  of  obtainiDg 
precious  metals  from  ores  by  amailgamation.    July  13. 1882 

289785  J.  Stuart,  Traer.  Iowa.  An  evaporating  apparatus. 
October  17, 1883 

289788  H.  Ujhely,  Vienna.  A  process  of  decolorising  and 
deodorising  heavv  mineral  oils.    February  24, 1883 

289791  Adam  Wingard,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  A  dry-ore  pul- 
veriser and  concentrator.    September  16. 1882 

289836  J.  B.  Hobson,  San  Francisco.  A  process  of  and  ap- 
paratus for  obtaining  boracic  acid  from  native  trarate  of  lime. 
January  19, 1883 

289642  E.  J.  Jerzmanowski,  New  Yo#k.  Apparatus  for  pro- 
ducing gas.    April  3. 1883 

289887  J.  Butler.  Kennon,  Ohio.  A  coke-oven.   June  13, 1883 

289914  £.  J.  Jerzmanowski,  New  York.  A  process  of  pro- 
ducing combustible  gas.    March  27. 1883 

2890S&  J.  Stickle,  Denver,  Colorado.  A  process  of  moulding 
and  treating  slag  for  paving  and  other  purposes.  March  23, 
1883 

289979  C.  D.  Chase,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  An  apparatus  for  extract- 
ing gluten  from  the  waste  water  mt  starch  works.  September 
8,  1882 

290016  T.  D.  Fairfield,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  A  process  of  and 
apparatus  for  chilUqg  paraflin  oils,  etc.    Nov.  9,  1883 

290075  C.  Leveque.  Pouzin.  France.  A  portable  refining  and 
oxidising  apparatus.    February  13, 1883 

290079  J.  Longmore  Liverpool,  Eng.  The  manufacture  of 
soap  and  extractive  matter  from  cotton-seed,  etc.  October  5, 
1883 

290083  A.  P.  Massey,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  An  apparatus  for 
use  in  the  extraction  of  oils  from  seeds,  etc.    November  5, 1883 

290105  Narcisse  Pigeon,  Yonkers.  Evaporating  liquids,  etc. 
September  26, 1883 

29oI10  E.  Raw,  Hartford.  Conn.  An  apparatus  for  dyeing 
with  hydrocarbons.    May  28, 1883 

290115  B.  O.  Rusfel,  Denver,  CoL  A  roasting  and  smelting 
furnace.    August  20, 1883 

290133  J.  Stanley,  New  York.  A,  metallic  plastering  surface. 
October  16, 1883 

Ileiaaues, 

10415  J.  B.  Jones,  Brooklyn.  An  alloy  for  coating  metals. 
Orignal  No.  234482.    November  16. 1880. 

10419  C.  C.  Oilman,  Eldora,  Iowa.  A  fireproof  composition. 
Original  No.  248094.    October  11, 1881 

10420  C.  C.  Oilman,  Eldora.  A  fireproof  compostion.  Origi- 
nal No.  248091.     October  11, 1881. 
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NOTICES. 

ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING. 
The  next  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Members  of 
the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry  will  be  held  at  New- 
castleott-Tyne,  in  July. 

It  b  proposed  that  at  this  meeting,  after  the  transaction 


of  the  ordinary  business  of  the  Society,  and  an  address 
from  the  president,  a  diMcussion  shall  take  place  on  all 
the  more  important  of  the  proposed  methods  for  the 
utilisation  of  the  condensable  prot^ucta  obtainable  from 
coal  used  in  the  manufacture  of  coke,  coal  used  in  blast 
furnaces,  and  coal  used-  as  fuel.  Members  who  desire  to 
read  papers  on  any  brancli  of  this  subject  are  requested 
to  communicate  with  the  general  secretary.  Each  paper 
should  be  of  such  length  that  its  reading  shall  not 
occupy  more  than  twenty  minutes. 

It  is  intended  that  the  members  attending  the  meeting 
shall  have  an  opportunity  of  dining  together,  and  it  is 
expected  that  they  will  be  invited  to  visit  various  im- 
portant chemical  and  other  works. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Council  of  this  Society,  held  on 
21st  December,«1883,  it  was  resolved  :— 

1.  That  after  December,  1883,  the  price  of  the  Society's 
Journal  to  non-members  be  SOs.  per  annum,  and  that  an 
announcement  to  that  effect  be  printed  on  the  cover  of 
the  Journal.  , 

2.  Tliat  the  price  of  sets  or  annual  volumes  of  the 
Journal  to  members  of  this  Society  be  21s. 

3.  That  the  price  of  single  copies  of  the  Journal  be 
2s.  6d.  each  to  members  only,  and  that  no  single  copies 
be  sold  to  the  outside  public  at  all. 

4.  That  due  notice  being  given  by  the  Secretary',  tlie 
issue  of  the  Journal  shall  cease  to  those  meml^rs  who 
have  not  paid  their  subscriptions  for  1883,  commencing 
with  the  number  for  January,  1884. 

5.  That,  due  notice  being  given  by  the  Secretar]^,  those 
gentlemen  who  have  failed  to  pay  their  subscriptions  for 
^882  and  1883  shall  cease  to  be  members  of  this  Society 
after  January  21  st,  1884. 

Members  are  requested  to  notify  change  of  address  as 
promptly  as  possible  to  the  General  Secretary  and  to  the 
Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Section  to  which  they  belong 
in  order  to  insure  receipt  of  the  Society's  journal. 

Members  will  please  to  take  notice  that  the  Annual 
Subscription  of  £1  Is.  for  1884  is  now  due,  and  should  be 
forwarded  to  the  Hon.  Treasurer,  to  whom  also  cheques 
and  orders  should  be  made  payable. 

The  Ptoceediugs  of  the  First  General  Meeting  (1881)  of 
the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry  have  been  reprinted  in 
such  size  and  style  as  to  permit  of  their  being  bound  up 
with  the  first  volume  ot  the  Journal.  Copies  of  the 
reprinted  Proceedings  will  be  forwarded  by  the  Publishers 
on  receipt  by  them  of  twelve  penny  stamps  for  each  copy 
required. 

Numerous  inquiries  have  been  made  for  complete  sets 
of  the  Journal  for  1882.  Some  of  the  numbers  for  that 
year  are  out  of  print  Members  who  have  not  the  volume 
for  1882,  and  wish  to  obtain  it,  are  invited  to  signify 
that  wish  to  the  Secretary  as  eariy  as  possible.  If  a 
sufficient  number  of  applications  for  the  complete  set  are 
received,  the  missing  numbers  will  be  reprinted. 
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KB.  DAVID  HOWARD  IN  THE  CHAIR. 


ON  THE  DISPOSAL  OF  SEWAGE  SLUDGE 

BY  CHRISTOPHER  CLARKE  HUTCHINSON. 

Among  the  many  problems  engaging  the  attention  of 
sanitary  engineers,  that  which  embraces  the  removal 
and  disposal  of  the  refuse  matters  of  a  community, 
termed  sewage,  stands  perhaps  the  most  prominent 
Ignorance  of  the  principles  of  sanitary  requirements, 
and  of  the  many  factors  which  contribute  to  the 
ffrowth  of  disease  resulting  from  the  infringement  of 
Nature's  laws,  is  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
laxity  of  ideas  which,  even  up  to  recent  times,  pre- 
vailed on  this  subject  But  with  the  rapid  advances 
of  natural  science  those  principles  which  are  now 
recognised  as  governing  health  and  disease  were 
mdually  developed,  and  we  became  alive  to  the  fact 
&at  if  we  would  be  free  from  many  forms  of  disease, 
it  was  essential  to  remove  from  our  midst  those 
materials  which  were  either  their  direct  cause  or 
agents  of  transmission.  It  is  curious  to  note,  on  a 
perusal  of  the  many  patented  inventions  bearing  upon 
this  subject,  that  up  to  even  a  very  recent  date  in- 
ventors seemed  to  nave  in  view  the  realisation  of 
commercial  profit,  by  the  extraction  of  substances 
valuable  for  agricultural  and  other  purposes,  rather 
than  the  abatement  of  nuisance  ana  the  promotion 
of  public  cleanliness ;  but  as  communities  grew, 
and  the  fallacies  of  such  ideas  were  shown  b^  the 
repeated  failures  of  innumerable  golden  projects, 
many  of  which  had  for  their  object  a  goal  somewhat 
commensurate  with  "the philosopher's  stone"  or  "the 
elixir  of  life,"  it  became  generally  recognised  that  the 
sewage  question  simply  resolved  itself  into  the  disposal 
of  tiie  refuse  and  filth  of  our  towns  in  the  most  eco- 
nomical and  effectual  manner.  This  is  cogentlj^  ex- 
proased  in  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Society  of  Arts^ :  "  For  health's  sake,  without 
consideration  of  commercial  profit,  sewage  and  excreta 
must  be  got  rid  of  at  any  cost"  The  question  there- 
fore resolves  itself  into  disposing  of  this  offensive 
matter  in  a  manner  best  suited  to  the  locality,  having 
regard  (1)  to  the  sanitary  efficiency  of  the  means 
employed,  (2)  the  economical  attainment  of  the  result, 
ana  (3)  tibe  reduction  of  enforced  expenditure  by  the 
employment  of  measures  of  disposal  affording  some 
return  of  the  means  expended. 

Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Rivers  Pollution  Act  in 
1876^  it  was  not  incumbent  upon  every  town,  as 
specifically  enforced  by  law,  to  aostain  from  turning 
direct  into  the  nearest  watercourse,  without  taking 
measures  for  purification,  the  whole  of  its  sewage,  and 
the  onus  of  enforcing  abatement  of  wholesale  pollution 
rested  with  the  riparian  proprietor  whose  property 
might  suffer  deterioration.  Such  a  means  of  disposal 
of  course  fulfilled  no  one  of  the  above  conditions ;  and 
it  is  onljr  now  tolerated  in  the  case  of  those  towns 
discharging  their  sewage  into  a  tidal  river,  when  it  is 
assumed  the  impurities  will  be  carried  direct  into  the 
sea.  How  far  such  an  assumption  can  be  borne  out  may 
here  be  briefly  alluded  to  in  the  case  of  the  Thames. 
The  metropolis  is  the  only  town  oh  the  Thames  now 
pNBrmitted  to  discharge  its  sewage  directly  into  the 
river  without  adopting ''  the  best  practical  and  avail- 
able means"  for  its  purification.  The  dry  weather 
volume  of  sewage  so  discharged  daily  into  the  river, 
from  the  outfalls  at  Barking  and  Crossness,  is  upwards 

*  Report  of  the  results  of  the  Conference  of  Health  and 
Sewage  of  Towns,  1878. 


of  125  millions  of  gallons,  containing  in  suspension 
about  250  and  in  solution  about  450  tons  of  solid 
matter.  Now  a  portion  of  the  450  tons  of  matter  in 
solution  is  capable  of  being  precipitated,  and  doubt- 
less by  the  action  of  oxidation  as  well  as  of  actual 
precipitation  by  the  fresh  water  of  the  river  some 
portion  is  actually  so  thrown  down.  Consequentlv, 
it  appears  ^hat  from  250  to  300  tons  of  obiectionable 
and  putrescent  solid  matter,  equalling  about  3,000 
tons  of  what  is  termed  "sewage  sludge,"  capable  of 
depositing,  are  daily  admitted  into  the  river.  Now 
if  this  could  be  carried  away  directly  to  the  sea  by 
the  action  of  the  tide,  such  a  method  of  sewage  dis- 
posal might — under  the  circumstances— ;^not  be  held  to 
oe  objectionable ;  but  when  we  consider  that  the 
tidal  outfalls  are  a  distance  of  some  41  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  it  is  apparent  that  the  time 
occupied  in  reaching  the  sea  must  be  considerable. 
It  has  recently  been  clearly  shown  by  Professor  W. 
Cfeiwthome  Unwin,*  that  if  the  travel  of  matter  in 
the  river  were  due  to  the  upland  water  alone  dis- 
charged into  the  river  at  Teadington,  the  passage  of 
solid  matter  entering  the  Thames  at  Woolwich  down 
to  Sheemess  would  occupy  about  65  days.  This,  he 
shows,  is  considerably  modified  by  tidal  action,  but  uiat 
viewed  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  the 
period  of  oscillation  of  a  segment  of  sewage-laden 
water  between  the  mouth  6f  the  river  at  Sheemess  and 
the  outfalls  of  the  sewers  is  about  44  tides  or  22  days. 
The  effect  of  the  presence  of  so  large  a  volume  of 
putrescent  matter  in  the  lower  part  of  the  river, 
placed  under  conditions  favourable  for  deposition, 
can  hardly  be  over-estimated.  The  clothing  of  the 
river  banks  wi^  sewage  mud,  as  well  as  the  shoals 
of  gelatinous  sewage  matter  accumulating  in  the 
bed  of  the  river,  is  in  itself  a  convincing  proof  of 
the  inefficiency  of  the  disposal  of  the  metropolitan 
sewage  by  the  present  tidal  outfalls.  How  long  this 
problem,  the  solution  of  which  is  not  by  any  means 
overwhelming,  will  be  permitted  to  rest  unattacked 
may  possibly  only  be  deterinined  by  the  occurrence 
in  the  future  of  an  epidemic  decimation,  giving  the 
necessary  stimulus  to  more  advanced  metropolitan 
sanitary  legislation,  thereby  removing  what  now 
exists  as  a  blot  upon  the  cleanliness  of  the  lar^t  and 
richest  city  of  the  world.  Before  entering  into  tjie 
details  of  the  specific  method  for  the  abatement  of 
the  sewage  difficulty  now  brought  before  your  notice, 
it  will  be  nectary  to  briefly  touch  upon  the  methods 
for  sewage  disposal  now  usually  employed,  so  as  to 
be  better  able  to  show  the  extent  and  importance  of 
its  bearing  upon  the  whole  question,  irrespective  of 
the  definite  system  pursued. 

Processes  for  the  abatement  of  river  pollution  by 
sewage  may  be  broadly  grouped  under  two  heads : 
(1)  Processes  of  prevention.  (2)  Processes  of  purifi- 
cation. 

I. — PROCESSES  OF  PREVENTION. 

Under  this  head  are  embraced  all  the  various 
methods  and  contrivances  for  dealing  with  human 
excreta  upon  a  distinct  and  separate  system  other 
than  water  carriage.  But  as  this  forms  onl^  a  frac- 
tional part  of  the  many  elements  of  pollution,  the 
alleviation  it  affords  is  only  partial,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  system  of  water  carriage  has  still  to  be 
resorted  to.  Hence  it  follows  that,  providing  only 
for  one  portion  of  the  general  problem,  it  cannot  in 
any  case  obviate  a  water-carried  system  and  conse- 
quently measures  of  purification.  How  small  is  its 
preventive  effect,  as  regards  the  polluting  character 
of  the  remaining  sewage,  is  shown  by  the  table  given 

*  "On  the  Movement  of  the  Water  in  the  Tidal  River  with 
Reference  to  the  PosiUon  of  the  Sewer  0\itf albi."  Bjr  W.  C«w- 
thome  Unwin,  M.I.C.5. 
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below,  the  figures  in  which  ore  taken  from  the  report 
of  the  Rivers  Pollutioo  Commission  on  the  Mersey 
and  Ribble  bosinB. 


Now  without  entering  into  details  of  the  expendi- 
ture incideat  to  the  vanous  systems  included  under 
this  head,  it  will  be  at  onco  apparent  that  as  the  means 
employed  do  not  sensibly  affect  the  question  of  allevi- 
ation, It  followH  that  the  expenditure  upon  the  process 
of  purification,  which^  must  be  employed  upon  the 
balk  of  the  sewa^  cannot  be  very  much  (if  at  ail) 
diminished,  consequently  such  measures  do  not  satis^ 
the  first  two  of  the  requirements  before  set  forth,  viz.. 


Years  of  experience  under  varied  conditions  have, 
however,  demonstrated  this  process  to  be  not  alto- 
gether so  free  from  difficulty,  or  so  remunerative  aa 
was  anticipated.  In  the  first  instance  suitable  land 
is  not  always  procarable,then  again  the  area  required, 
so  that  the  requirements  of  the  vegetation  may  be 
considered,  as  well  as  the  cleansing  of  the  sewage, 
becomes  enormous.  From  26  to  50  persons  per  acre 
of  land  has  been  estimated,  from  results  obtained  bv 
experience,  as  the  correct  basis  of  operation.  Bach 
proportions  would  necessitate  the  employment  of 
enormous  areas  to  be  brought  under  irrigation  cul- 
tiAe,  a  few  instances  of  which  are  given  below  :— 
Area  roqatred  At 
Town.         Population.         1  icre^so  venaia. 

Loods  mooo  S.IMO 

MancheaUtr  ....   seo.OOO    7,300 

Olaunw iMO.OOO    ...  llUtO 

Lomba 3^500,000    70,000 

Nor  is  this  alone  the  only  difficulty.    It  bos  become 

from  experience  a  well-known  fact  that  the  purifying 
efiect  of  on  area  of  land  continuously  used  for  pur- 
poses of  irrigation  is  not  lasting,  and  that  ultimately 
the  soil  becomes  so  saturated  th^t  a  serious  nuisance, 
both  disagreeable  to  the  senses  and  injurious  to  health, 
is  the  result.  On  this  head  the  experience  of  Mr. 
Hawksley  may  be  quoted'  :  "Waterirrigationcarried 


(I)  effidency,  (8)  economy.  How  far  it  meets  the 
remuning  and  minor  consideration  will  be  noticed 
ater  on. 

IL— PEOCES9K8  OF  PDRWIOATION, 

The  means  employed  for  the  purification  of  water- 
carried  sewage  are  all  to  be  classed  under  three  heads : 
(ffl)Irr^atioa  (6)  Intermittent  filtration,  (c)  Chemi- 
cal precipitation.  There  are,  however,  instance^  more 
porticnlarly  in  lat«r  practice,  and  in  cases  which  alto- 
gether depend  apon  the  local  conditions  and  required 
standard  of  ponfication,  in  which  no  one  of  these 
methods  is  pursued  in  its  entirety,  but  an  attempt  is 
made  U)  produce  the  most  efficient  and  economical 
result  by  oombining  the  salient  advantages  of  two  or 
more.  It  will,  however,  perhaps  be  more  convenient 
to  notice  each  in  its  entirety,  so  that  the  drawbacks 
and  difficulties  attendant  may  be  shown. 

(a)— Ikeioation.— At  first  sight  it  would  appear 
that  under  all  circumstances  where  it  was  pos- 
sible to  procure  the  necessary  area  of  land,  the 
method  of '  purification  by  brwd  irrigation,  attain- 
ing at  the  firat  glance  tne  doable  object  of  ex- 
treme purification  and  the  realisation  of  the  "mine 
of  wealth"  sewage  has  always  been  understood  to 
contain,  would  be  the  moat  rational  course  to  adopt 


on  in  warm  weather  is  exceedingly  unhealthy. 
.  .  .  I  can  speak  positively  to  it  from  re- 
peated observation  in  different  places,  that  the 
odour,  particularly  at  night,  and  particularly  upon 
dami>  evenings  ia  autumn,  is  very  sickly  indeed,  and 
that  in  all  these  cases  a  great  deal  of  disease  prevails. 
The  sewage  forms  a  deposit  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  that  deposit  forms  a  cake  of  organic  matter, 
and  that  organic  matter  when  it  is  in  a  damp  state,  as 
it  usually  is,  gives  off  in  worm  weather  a  most  odious 
stench."  Evidence  of  a  simOar  nature  could  be  multi- 
plied to  almost  any  extent,  all  of  which  paints  to  the 
conclusion  that  if  irrigation  is  to  be  practised  with 
any  measure  of  success  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  adopt  measures  for  removing 
the  putrescent  solid  suspended  matter,  either  by  sub- 
sidence or  partial  chemical  treatment,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  clogging  of  the  pores  of  the  ground  andthe 
formation  of  a  film  of  putrefactive  matter  iigarioas 
alike  to  the  health  of  the  neighbourhood  and  the 
vegetation  of  the  ground  itself  Such  being  the  case, 
it  IS  evident  measures  must  be  adopted  for  the  effec- 
tual disposal  of  the  resulting  accumulations  of  sludge 
by  the  most  efficient  and  economical  process  which 
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can  be  employed.  Both  in  this  and  the  two  succeed- 
ing  cases  such  means  of  disposal  will  be  considered 
separately.  Viewed  from  an  economical  standpoint, 
it  will  be  amply  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  this 
paper  to  state  that  exi)erience  has  shown  that  even 
where  the  local  conditions  are  favourable  no  great 
return  can  be  expected.  "  Great  hopes  were  a  few 
years  ago  entertained  that  in  irrigation  had  been 
found  the  grand  solution  of  the  sewage  question. 
.  ^  All  that  is  changed  now.  Sewage  farms  on 
which  immense  sums  of  money  have  been  expended 
have  been  reluctantly  abandoned,  and  irrigation  is  no 
longer  regarded  as  anything  more  than  a  means  of 
obtaining  a  good  effluent  at  a  moderate  outlay.*** 

(6)  Intermittent. Filtration.— -The  experiments 
of  Dr.  Frankland,  published  in  the  First  Report  of 
the  Rivers  Pollution  Commissioners  of  1868,  clearly 
show  that  the  passage  of  sewage  water  through  a 
properly  prepared  filtration  area  of  soil  effects  a  puri- 
fication far  in  excess  of  the  effect  which  would  be 
produced  by  irrigation  over  the  surface  of  the  same 
area.    It  is  further  shown  that  it  is  possible,  by  means 
of  an  acre  of  properly  drained  and  prepared  soil,  six 
feet  deep,  wed  itUermitterUlyy  to  effect  the  purification 
of  the  sewage  resulting  from  a  population  of  3,900 
persons,  sufficient  to  enable  the  water  to  be  used 
again  for  all  but  domestic  purposes,  the  result  of 
such  treatment  being  that,  bjr  means  of  oxidation^ 
nearlv  the  whole  of  the  organic  matter  in  solution  is 
transformed  into  innocuous  inorganic  salts.    It  is. 
however,  manifestly  essential  that  as  the  continued 
efficiencv  of  the  same  area  depends  entirely  upon^  its 
thorough  aeration  during  intervals  of  rest,  it  should 
be  kept  in  such  a  condition  that  it  can  readily  absorb 
a  fresh  supply  of  oxygen  to  bring  to  bear  upon  a 
further  quantity  of  sewage.    It  therefore  follows  that 
to  maintain  the  porosity  of  the  soil  it  is  essential  to 
keep  the  suspended  decaving  organic  matter  contained 
in  the  sewage  from  blocking  up  the  pores  of  the  soil. 
This  can  only  be  effected  by  its  interception;  and  as  a 
consequence,  as  is  the  case  in  irrisation,  whatever  be 
the  means  employed  there  will  be  the  inevitable  accom- 
paniment of  sludge  accumulation.  In  the  report  before 
referred  to  this  is  pointed  out  as  follows  :  ^*  It  is  not 
unlikely  that  the  operation,  involving  as  it  does  the 
exposure  of  large  and  offensive  filtering  beds  to  the 
air,  would  be  itself  attended  with  much  serious  nui- 
sance.   The  previous  treatment  of  the  sewage  by  one 
of  the  chemical  processes  already  described  would, 
however,  obviate  this  liability  to  nuisance,  whilst  it 
would  probably  reduce  by  one-half  the  size  of  the 
filter  necessary  for  cleansing  a  ^ven  volume  of  sewage. 
Such  a  combination  of  a  chemical  method  with  inter- 
mittent filtration  offers  the  most  hopeful  process." 
It  therefore  appears  that  this  method,  like  irriga- 
tion, cannot  be  efficiently  used  without  some  means 
for  the  disposal  of  the  sludce.    Several  applications 
of  this  process  could  be  alluaed  to— for  instance,  the 
works  of  the  Croydon  Rural  Seuiitaiy  AuUiority,  de- 
sijgned  by  Mr.  Baldwin  Latham,  in  which  case  the 
filtration  area  is  so  disposed,  both  in  size  and  treat- 
ment, as  to  be  brought  under  cultivation  as  a  sewage 
farm,  and  thus  return  some  portion  of  the  expendi- 
ture. 

(c)  Chemical.  Precipitation. —In  all  those  situa- 
tions where  neither  of  the  foregoing  methods  can  be 
used,  or  where  so  high  a  standard  of  purification  is 
not  essential— such  as,  for  instance,  discharge  of  the 
effluent  into  a  tidal  river,  or  a  stream  of  such  a  size 
that,,  compared  with  the  volume  of  the  effluent,  con- 
tamination is  reduced  to  a  minimum — chemical  treat- 
ment can  be  most  advantageously  used.    We  have 

nZ  '^^f^^^^^Jif'^SP^^  of  Sewage  Adopted  in  Various 
Towns  }?,B^Kl*nd  " Jfteport  to  the  Town  ConnoU  and  Board  of 
Polloe,  Glasgowt  1878). 


likewise  seen  that  where  a  high  standard  of  purity  is 
desirable  the  process  offering  the  best  hopes  of  sncoess 
is  that  of  chemical  precipitation  succeeded  by  inter- 
mittent downward  filtration  through  a  small  area  of 
land.  It  has  been  over  and.  over  again  raised  as  an 
objection  tochemical  precipitation  that,  no  matter  what 
special  reagent  is  used,  the  ultimate  difficulty  is  the 
same,  namely,  the  disposal  of  the  larse  accumulations 
of  sludge.  In  a  paper  read  before  the  In^itution  of 
Civil  Engineers  ov  Mr.  C.  Norman  Bazalgette,*  the 
author  stated,  as  objection  to  chemical  precipitation, 
that  **  it  is  impossible  to  manipulate  the  enormous 
accumulations  of  sludge  necessanlv  incident  to  treat- 
ment by  chemicals,''  and  further,  that  when  chemical 
treatment  preceded  natural  filtration,  ''the  accumu- 
lation of  sludge  is  an  objection  inseparable  from  their 
use,"  f.e.,  chemicals.  It  has,  however,  been  before 
shown  that  irrespective  of  the  method  of  purification 
pursued,  the  same  ultimate  difficulty  results,  viz., 
the  formation  and  accumulation  of  sludjie.  So  that, 
instead  of  the  evil  resulting  from  chemical  processes 
as  such,  the  sludge  difficulty  is  one  inseparable  from 
efficient  modes  of  sewage  disposaL  Such  being  the 
case,  the  importance  of  an  economical  and  efficient 
mode  of  dealing  with  the  sludge  can  hardly  be  over- 
estimated, because,  to  quote  tne  words  of  Mr.  Shel- 
ford,*  *^  information  obtained  showed  distinctbf  that 
the  sewaf;e  question  resolved  itself  into  the  difficulty 
of  disposmg  of  the  solid  matters  in  suspension." 


DISPOSAL  OF  SLUDGE. 

y  Sewage  sludge  proper,  as  left  *  after  precipitation, 
is  a  thin  mud,  containing  from  90  to  95  per  cent,  of 
water,  the  remaining  part  (Consisting  of  the  solid 
matter,  organic  and  mineral,  originally  suspended  in 
the  sewage,  a  small  amount  of  the  soluble  organic 
matter  precipitated  by  the  chemical  reagents,  and 
more  or  less  of  the  reagents  themselves  used  for 
defecation.  The  large  quantity  of  water  it  contains 
renders  i(  exceedingly  bulky^  and  this,  together  with 
its  offensive  character,  constitutes  the  chief  difficulty 
of  its  treatment.  Unless  deprived  of  the  greater 
portion  of  its  moisture,  however  precipitated  or  ob- 
tained from  the  sewage,  it  enters  in  putrefactive 
fermentation  of  a  more  or  less  violent  and  offensive 
natura  As  obtained  from  the  various  chemical  pro- 
cesses, it  is  yielded  in.  quantity  equivalent  to  from  1 
to  1*25  ton  for  every  thousand  inhabitants  contri- 
buting to  the  sewage ;  but  this,  together  with  its 
character,  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  district, 
whether  manufacturing  or  rural,  the  time  of  year,  the 
^ode  in  which  it  is  obtained,  and  a  variety  of  other 
circumstances.  No  material,  perhaps,  vanes  more  in 
its  character  than  sewage  sludge,  unless  it  be  the 
sewaee  from  which  it  \&  collectecL  Many  attempts 
have  Deen  made  to  reduce  it  to  a  condition  in  which 
it  can  be  handled  and  jB;ot  rid  of.  the  minority  of 
which  have  directly  had  tor  their  ooject  the  recovery 
of  the  small  amount  of  manurial  matter  it  contains. 
How  little  success  or  economy  these  various  appli- 
ances have  attained  is  attested  by  the  almost  univer- 
sal resort  had  to  the  mode  of  dealing  with  the  sludge 
up  to  very  recently.  This  mode,  primitive  enough 
in  its  simplicity,  consists  in  draining  the  accumula- 
tions of  deposit  into  large  pits,  several  feet  deep, 
where  it  is  allowed  to  remain  until  it  has  parted  with 
a  sufficient  amount  of  moisture  to  allow  it  to  be  dug 
and  carted  away  from  employment  as  manure.  Even 
after  being  thus  exposed  for  a  period  of  as  much  as 
two  years,  evaporation  and  soakage  have  removed 
only  a  comparatively  sm^l  amount  of  its  water.  In 
the  meantime,  the  offensive  odours  given  off  pollute 

•  "  Minutes  of  Proceedings  of  Civil  Engineers,"  voL  zlvliL 
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the  atmosphere  of  the  whole  ncdghbourhood,  expor  being  agreeable.   What  it  would  become  when  in 

rience  of  which  no  doubt  originated  the   remark  addition  there  would  be  added  those  infinitely  worse 

quoted  by  Messnu  Rawlinson  and  Read,^  "  that  the  odours  of  first  baking,  and  then  slowly  burning  the 

nuisance  chargeable  to  such  workjs  is  due  not  to  the  organic  matters  contained  in  the  sludge-made  bricks, 

act  of  precipitation  but  to  the  process  employed  for  can  perhaps  be- better  imagined  than  described.    The 

drying  the  solid  matter."    We  may  briefly  summarise  brick  shown  was  made  by  this  process  from  the  sludge 

the  methods  attempted  under  two  heads~(a)  Eva-  accumulated  at  Leicester,  where  there  is  sufficient 

porative  methods,  (b)  Mechanical  methods.  bulk  of  old  deposit  alone  to  test  the  efficacy  of  the 

(a)  EvAPOBATiYB  METHODS.  —  All  such  processes  process  for  some  years  to  come.    Many  other  similar 

as  depend  upon   the  application  of  artificial   heat  proposals  for.  mechanically  dealing  with  the  sludge 

cannot  attain  any  degree  of  success,  (1)  on  account  nave  at  different  times  been  made,  amongst  the  most 

of   the    expense    they    entail    both   for   fuel   and  successful  being*  the  late  General  Scott's  cement  pro 

labour,  (2)  the  pollution  of  the  neighbourhood  of  cess ;  but  as  in  each  instance  the  bulk  of  the  water 

the    works   by    offensive   odours  ^  inevitably  given  must  be  eliminated  before  their  object  can  be  attained, 

off.  ^  The  removal  of   the   water   by   evaporation,  consideration  of  them  is  beyond  our  preseiit  purpose, 

as  will  be  apparent,  is  infinitely  more  complex  than  Separation  of  the  liquid  and  solid  matter  nas  f re- 

the   simple   evaporation  of   water  in  an  ordinary  quently  been  attempted  by  the  use  of  centrifugal 

boiler,  in  which,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  good  machines;  but  however  admirably  adapted  to   the 

fuel  will  evaporate  from  7  to  9  times  its  own  weight  expulsion   of  a   molher-liquor   from   a  crystalline 

of  water.    So  high  an  evaporative  efficiency  is  im-  magma,  where  the  force  of  separation  to  be  exerted  is 

possible -with  sludge,  and  it  is  more  than  probable  comparatively  small,  and  the  proportion  between  the 

that  not  more  than  one-third  such  effect  has  ever  solid  and  liquid  fairly  even,  uttle  effect  is  obtained 

been  attained.    Upon  this  basis  of  calculation  the  by  their  use  in  matenals  of  the  same  slimjr  character 

following  shows  the  quantity  of  fuel  required  for  as  sewage  mud.    Wicksteed  patented  their  applica- 

reducing  the  sludge  to  a  condition  in  which  it  can  be  tion  to  this  purpose  in  1851,  and  up  to  1870  .they 

easily  handled,  containing  50  per  cent,  of  water.  One  appear  to  have  been  occasionally  used.    Not  more 

ton  of  wet  sludge  contains —  tnan  one-half   of   the   water  can  be  removed    by 

Solid  matter  iioy)  =   2   wt  them,   and   the   residue,  consequently,  is  not  in  a 

Water  matter  (90%)  »  iscwt.'  condition  in  which  it  can  be  easily  hanoled,  nor  is  its 

A1J        •ijji.j'j         .►^  ^  offensive  character  much  modified.    Such  a  result, 

A  sludge  yielded  by  drying  down  to  50  per  cent,  ^^ich  even  then  is  only  obtained  by  considerable 

moisture  contams—  expense,  quite  justifies  the  remark  made  in  1870  by 

SoUd  matter  «  2  cwt  Dr.  Odling,  when  asked  his  opinion  of  the  process : 

wSte5??iSfrrt^*^^6  cwt  "  ^*  seemed  to  me  to  be  perfectly  inefficient.'*     Of 

Coal  required  to  evaporate  16  cwt  of  I  ^6cwt  ^11  modem   industrial   appliances   for   the   separa- 

water  at  efficiency  given  above      )    (about)  tion  of  liquid  from  solid  matter  the  class  of  apparatus 

The  cost  for  labour  and  maintenance  is  proportion-  ^^^,  ^   ^^^  P^'^ss®?,  ^^®"  *^®  °^,^?i  practical 

ately  high  likewise.    The  cost  of  drying  by  l^bum's  ^^*.?*^^l  ^®^°«  ^P*>  ®  ^^  i?^^^  modifications  as 

macbine,  at  one  time  in  use.in  severalsewage  works,  ^°?^i  ^%  ^^®^^  successful  apphcation  to  an  infinite 

hsij  been  stated  to  be  in  one  instance  ^1  peTton,  and  ^afiety  of  purposes.    As  manufacturers  of  such  apm- 

in  another  ^1 8a  9A  per  ton.  Such  expenditure  cannot,  ^*^»  ^^^  ^^  ^^        ,1,    ,f^A^  '^Tl^\^^  a 

with  a  material  of  so  little  value,  offer  any  hopes  oi  Johnsonand  Company, of  Stratford),  witl^aknow^ 

success,  and,  accordingly,  we  find  that  nmchihes  of  ?.^  the  many  unsuccessful  attempts  made  in  the  direc- 

the  evaporative  type  have  been  altogether  abandoned  **T  mdicated  m  the  foregoing  part  of  tins  paper,  a;* 

(6)  MiwjHANiCAL  Methods. -Under   this   head  well  as  the  ineffectual  attempts  to  adapt  the  filter  press 

we  may  perhaps  first  notice  the   method  of  dis-  *^  to  the  same  purpose,  began  some  five  or  six 

posing   of^  the  wet  sludge   by  pumping  it    direct  years  since  to  turn  their  attention  to  the^  production 

from  the  tanks  on  to  land^  into  wfich;  after  air-  9^   ^F^able   and   efficient   machines.     As   may  be 

drying,   it    is    dug.     At   Birmingham    the  sludge  imagined,  such  a  system  was  not  easily  elaborated ; 

produced  by  lime  treatment,  amoimting  to  upwards  ^^*  ^^j^f  8^"^«  *^^^  ^f  ^^  years  attention  to  the 

of  350   tods   per  day,  is  got  rid  of  in  th£  way,  many  detaiUnecessanr  to  be  worked  out  practically 

and   it  was  onginally   thought  that  it   would  ^  *^®  ^^«^®  ^^  *^®  difficultly  have  disappeared,  and 

quickly  rot  away  that  withm  two  years  the  same  we  are  now  able  to  place  before  you  maxjbine^  which 

land  could  be  used  over  ^in.    Such,  however,  is  5?^-*  considerable  period  has  been  satisfying  the  con- 

not  the  case.    In  1877  Mr. 7.  Mansergh  C.E.,  stated,  ?^^^T  ^^-^^^  problem  we  have  been  considering,  and 

"Such  a  process  as  that  of  digging  in  the  iiimens^  ^  »  description  of  which  we  shaU  now  pass.    A  filter 

quantity  of  sludge  produced  by  the  Ume  process  at  Press  consists  of  a  number  of  narrow  cells  held  m  a 

Birmingham  was  unlikely  to  l4  of  long  duration:"  suitable  frame,  the  mtenor  faces  being  provided  with 

end  his  remarks  have  been  fully  borne  out.    NinetV  aPPropnate  drainage  surfaces  communicating  with  an 

acres  of  land  are  annually  required  for  this  purpose,  ^^^}^^^  ^°<^  ^^™  ^^.^  filtering  medium,  generally 

and  if  continued  much  longer  it  cannot  be  demd  cloth  or  paper.^  The  interior  of  the  cells  8ol)mlt  up 

the  whole  area  must  ultimately  become  a  mass  of  are  in  communication  directly  with  each  ot^^^^^ 

sewage  filth.    In"  1876  the  cost  of  removing  from  a  common  channel  for  the  mteoduction  of  the  matter 

the  tanks  and  digging  in  109,500  tons  of  sludge  is  operated  upon ;  and  as  nothing  introduced  mto  the 

returned  as  £12,778,  ^ual  to  about  2s.  4d.  per  ton.  ^fHl  ^"^  T^  ^  .V^^^u^^^^'^u  ^^?^'  ^^?i^y  ^^a 

sludge  by  making 


carried  out  effecting  a  return  for  the  expenditure  "^acnme  oemg  sumecwa  w)  an  nyarauiic  pressure, 

upon  the  purification.    This  plan  seems  to  have  been  ^^^?  increases  as  the  operation  goes  on,  and  as  the 

tned  in  one  or  two  cases-for  instance,  Leicester  and  growing  reswtance  offered  by  the  increasing  thick- 

Birmingham-but  from  reasons  sufficiently  obvious  I  °.f»  ^^  ^^}^  matter  on  the  cloth,  must  of  neces- 

am  not  aware  that  it  has  ever  been  adopted.    Brick-  sity,    on    their     exterior     touching    surfaces,     be 

making,  as  already  pursued,  is  an  industry  far  from  mechanically  made  true  and  pressed  together  with 

r! IS : . : 1 force  sufficient   to  prevent  the   material  operated 

*  *'  Model  of  Treating  Town  Sewage,"  1876.  on  escaping.    The  force  exerted  upon  the  material 
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driven  into  the  press,  whether  bv  a  pump  or  other 
means,  must  be  considerable  ;  and  aa  both  sides  of  a 
cell  are  subjected  to  the  same  pressure  in  opposite 
directions,  it  follows  that  if  nothing,  such  as  a  local 
stoppage,  interferes  with  this  equality  of  pressure,  the 
diaphragms  are  m  eqmubnum  as  regards  pressura 
To  be  of  any  utility,  in  dealing  with  daily  accumula- 
tions of  sludge,  the  machines  must  be  of  considerable 
size,  because,  even  for  a  population  of  30,000^  about  30 
tons  have  to  oe  dealt  with  auring  the  day.  Diliiculty  of 
making  large  plates  sufficiently  rigid  and  tight  at  once 
appears,  but  as  far  as  this  is  concerned  it  has  been 
met  by  adopting  a  circular  slukpe,  a  form  which  above 
all  others  for  strength  and  resistance  to  the  internal 
fluid  pressure  is  at  once  apparent  to  the  mechanical 


equilibrium  of  opposite  pressures  on  each  side  of 
the  ac^acent  cells  is  destroyed,  and  the  plates,  even 
under  moderate  ]>ressure,  unless  made  of  a  thick- 
ness quite  impracticable,  collapse  and  break,  a  result 
which  the  usual  size  of  the  macnines,  3ft  and  upwards 
in  diameter,  readily  encourages.  For  example,  at 
Coventry  the  employment  of  two  such  presses,  each 
with  24  plates,  led  to  the  destruction  of  no  less  than 
upwards  of  60  plates  in  a  few  weeks  from  no  other 
ca^use.  The  remedy  for  this  is  as  efficient  as  it 
appears  simple.  Instead  of  the  central  parts  of 
the  cells  being  kept  entirely  apeurt,  suitablynshaped 
projections  are  formed  on  their  surfaces,  which 
are  faced  down  to  the  same  plane  as  the  ex- 
terior   joints,    so    that    when     the    Qiachine    is 
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mind.    It  would  be  impossible  to  enter  into  all  the 
minor  details  of  construction  which  experience  has 

g roved  to  be  necessary  to  success,  but  although  not 
ere  noticed  the^r  are  none  the  less  important,  as 
each  in  its  particular  manner  contributes  to  the 
result.  Only  the  leading  and  most  vital  features 
will  therefore  be  dwelt  upon.  The  most  dis- 
astrous difficulty  we  have  nad  to  contend  with 
has  been  the  stoppage  of  the  feed  passages,  due 
to  the  heterogeneous  character  of  the  rubbii^ 
and  fibrous  matter  present,  which  only  too  easily 
builds  itself  up,  whenever  the  least  excuse  ofifers, 
into  hard  blocks.  The  inevitable  consequence  of 
the  stoppage  of  any  of  the  chambers  is  that  the 


Fiy3 

screwed  up  these  nip  the  cloths  between  them,  and 
bearing  upon  each  other  form  a  series  of  stays  from 
one  end  of  the  machine  to  the  other,  supporting  the 
plates  when  the  equilibrated  pressure  is  destroyed, 
until  the  higher  pressure  forces  the  obstruction  away. 
Since  the  introduction  of  this  simple  device  no  frac- 
ture has  occurred  in  any  machines  to  which  they  have 
been  applied,  and   experience  enables  us  to  state 

Positively  that  without  such  a  method  of  support  no 
Iter  press  can  be  successfully  used  for  sewage 
purposed.  'Hiis  plan  will  be  clearly  understood 
from  the  woodcut  (Fig.  \\  showing  a  front  view  and 
section  of  large  sewage  filtering  plates.  Another  re- 
quirement  equally  important  is    the  mode  of  in- 
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troducin^  die  sludge  into  the  press.  In  most  cbms 
of  filtration  an  hyomulic  pump  is  used,  and  where 
the  matter  is  not  too  thick,  and  contains  little 
or  no  Jibraui  matter,  answers  sufficiently  well 
with  small  quantities.  Bat  we  speedily  found  that 
with  the  masa  of  fibrous  matter  and  rubbish  with 
which  we  had  to  deal  the  valves  of  the  pumps  con- 
tinnally  became  choked,  and  operations  were  inevit- 
ably interrupted  at  the  moet  vital  period.  The  large 
qUMitity  of^  Kritty  silicious  matter,  as  would  be  ex- 
pected, rapidly  cut  the  working  parts  to  pieces. '  The 
plan  has  therefore  been  followed  of  running  the 
sludge,  or  drawing  it  by  vacuo,  into  cylinders  placed 
underneath  the  presses,  and  large  enough  to  contain 
a  charge.  From  this  vessel  it  is  forced  by  compressed 
NUMBI 
Kitiooa  OF 


speed  of  the  compreesoi^caii  be  kept  constant 
and  the  power  stored  up,  ready  to  be  drawn 
upon  when  required.  Again,  pamps  must  not  be 
worked  for  auch  a  purpose  above  about  40  strokes  per 

minute  :  consequently- the  rate  of  feed  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  pressing  is  too  slow.  An  efficient 
air  compressor  can  be  constructed  to  run  at  100 
strokes  per  minute,  and  therefore,  irrespective  of  air 
accnmulated,  the  pre^  can  be  fed  rapidly,  economy 
of  time  being  the  result  Other  important  advantages 
could  be  enumerated.  The  addition  of  a  small  quan- 
tity of  fresh  lime  just  before  pressing  considerably 
adds  to  the  facility  of  the  operation.  The  results  of 
the  operation,  briefly  described,  are— within  one  hour 
every  five  tons  of  wet  sludge  containing  90  per  cent. 


air,  of  a  pressure  of  lOOlb.  to  laolb.  uer  square  inch, 
into  the  press,  the  air  beins  aup[>liea  by  a  suitable 
compressor,  pumping  in  the  case  of  two  or  more 
presses  into  a  storage  vessel.  The  press  is  thus 
instantaneously  filled,  filtration  commenced  imme- 
diately, and  the  whole  ojieration  is  completed  in 
about  one  hour.  The  advantages  of  the  compressed 
airsyatemaremanybesideetbatwhichhas  been  shown. 
It  is  found  to  be  more  economical  than  by  employing 
pumps  if  the  quantity  of  material  to  be  operated  upon 
iM  large.  It  is  of  course  evident  that  as  the  filter  press 
o)«ration  approaches  *  completion  less  material  Ls 
required.  With  a  pump  this  would  escape  through 
val»e,  and  the  power  be  lost ;  with  com- 


the  relief  ,  ....... 

pressed   air,  working  on  an   elastic   medium, 


the 


tiff  * 
of  vmter  can  be  deprived  of  88  pet  cent  of  its  water, 
giving  a  residue  ofone  ton  of  hard-pressed  cake,  con- 
taining 4f)  to  60  per  cent  of  water.  The  cake  so 
obtained  is  easily  handled,  ia  practically  inodorous, 
air  dries  very  rapidly,  and  does  not  acam  enter  into 
fermentation.  It  can  bo  kept  for  any  length  of  time 
without  smell  or  nuisance.  In  this  condition  it  can 
be  disposed  of  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  as 
manure,  for  which  puri>o.se,  as  will  be  noticed,  it  is 
available.  How  far  further  expenditure,  having  ful- 
filled the  sanitary  requirements  of  the  problem,  is 
Justifiable  upon  a  material  of  so  little  value  can  be 
judged  of  from  the  records  of  past  experience  :  but 
whatever  its  ultimate  destination,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  tliat  the  condition  in  which  it  leaves  the  filter 
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press  is  that  in  which  it  can  be  most  cheaply  dealt 
with,  whether  for  purposes  of  utilisation  or  destruc- 
tion. The  woodcut  (Fi^.  2)  shows  the  arrangement  of 
plant  for  dealing  with  the  sludge  from  a  population 
of  30,000,  comprising  the  following  apparatus :  Air 
compressor;  air  accumulator;  two  sludge  filter 
presses,  3ft  diameter ;  two  sludge  forcing  vessels, 
with  their  fitting  and  the  various  distributing  pipes 
for  sludge  and  air  ;  a  tip  truck  and  tramway  for  the 
removal  of  the  pressea  cake  discharged  from  the 
machines.  The  cost  of  such  a  plant  with  the  requisite 
DoUer  power  (about  10  Lp.  actual)  is  about  ^£1,000. 
Thirty  tons  of  wet  sludge  can  be  easily  pressed  into 
cakes,  containing  60  'per  cent  of  moisture,  equalling 
six  tons,  or  one-fifth  of  the  on^al  bulk,  consisting 
of  five  charges  from  each  machine,  of  12  cwt  each,  in 
ten  houra  The  labour  reouired  is  about  two-thirds 
of  the  time  of  two  men.  The  cost  of  the  operation 
determined  from  actual  work,  extending  oyer  two 
years  at  Coventry,  amounts,  with  all  expenses  in- 
cluded, to  sixpence  per  ton  of  wet  sludge,  or  half-a- 
crown  per  ton  of  pressed  cake,  and  on  a  larger  scale 
this  expense  will  be  somewhat  less.  The  Allowing 
works  may  be  quoted  at  which  this  method  is  pursued, 
and  where,  in  some  cases,  operations  have  been  going 
on  for  upwards  of  two  years : — 

CroFdon  Rural  Sanitary  Authority )  Baldwin  Latham, 

High  Wyoombe )      Esq.,  C.E. 

Coventry   j  The  Rivers  Puri- 

Loyton (     flcation  AsBoc 

„,    ,  ^  f  General     Scott's 

Blackburn i     Ammonlo     Fi- 

i     musProoess. 

Aylesbury Native  Guano  Co. 

It  may  also  be  added  that  Messrs.  Mansergh  and 
Melliss  have  recommended  its  adoption  in  their  lately 
published  report  to  the  Lower  Thames  Valley  Main 
Drainage  Board. 


SEWAGE  SLUDGE  AS  MANURE. 

The  idea  of  converting  sewage  residues  into  manure 
yielding  a  profit  upon  the  whole  operations  of  sewage 
treatment,  has  for  some  years  been  rightly  viewed  as 
fallacious,  and  allusion  need  hardly  be  made  to  the 
failure  of  the  many  plans  tried  with  this  object. 
There  is.  however,  no  reason  why  sewage,  sludge,  when 
deprived  of  its  water,  should  not  be  so  used,  and 
altnough  too  poor  to  pay  the  expenses  of  carriage  to  a 
distance,  when  filter-pressed,  it  can  be  profitably  em- 

Sloyed  by  the  farmers  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
ood.  At  Coventry  this  has  proved  to  be  the  case, 
for  whereas  the  partially  air-oried  sludge  had  either 
to  be  given  away  or  got  rid  of  at  a  charge  to  the 
works,  the  filter-pressed  sludge  is  purchased  by 
the  farmers  at  3s.  6d.  per  ton  and  upwards.  It 
is,  however,  by  no  means  put  forward  that  this 
should  be  the  object  of  so  treating  the  sludge— that 
must  ever  remain  a  sanitary  necessity— but  as  occasion 
offers  it  is  evident  a  reduction  of  the  working  ex- 
penses can  by  this  means  be  effected,  especially  if  a 
little  care  be  exercised  in  handling  it  after  it  leaves 
the  filter  press.  Air-dried  it  parts  with  its  moisture 
readily,  and  the  amount  of  water  can  thus  easily  be 
reduced  to  20  per  cent.,  in  which  state  it  can,  if  de- 
sired, be  easily  ground.  Being  so  deficient  in  those 
elements  which  constitute  the  value  of  a  manure,  it 
cannot  of  course  be  taken  upon  the  same  basis  as 
artificial  manures.  There  is,  however,  no  doubt  that  it 
is  fully  equal  to,  and  in  some  cases  more  valuable, 
according  to  analysis,  than  farmyard  manure.  Having 
regard  to  the  fact  that  the  usual  price  of  the  latter 


never  exceeds  one;>half  its  analytical  value,  sewage 
sludge,  with  which  it  fairly  compares,  should  be  vaJued 
on  the  same  basis.  The  following  examples  are  se- 
lected from  results  given  by  the  sludge  from  different 
systems  of  treatment,  taking  into  consideration  the 
nitrogenous  matter  and  phosphates  only.  Nitro«eD, 
calculated  to  ammonia  is  taken  at  6s.  per  unit  Phos- 
phoric add  calculated  to  neutral  phosphate  of  lime  at 
6d.  per  unit  The  resulting  values  are  shown  both 
for  cake  containing  50  per  cent  moisture  as  coming 
from  the  filter  ^reas  and  also  cake  air-dried  down  to 
20  per  cent  moisture : — 


Sludge  from  Treatment 
of 


Pressed  Cake, 
fiOX  Water. 


Sulphate    of    Alumina  \ 
and   Idme j 


lime 

ABCProcesB 
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and     Perchlorideof  f    "^ 
Iron  ; 


Paris  Sludge  from  Liep-^ 
nur^s  System  treated  f 
with  Sulphate  of  Alu-  ( 
minia ; 
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From  the  above  analyses  it  will  be  seen  that  the  value 
of  the  pressed  sludge  is  fully  equal  to  that  of  farm- 
yard manure ;  and  this  statement  is  borne  out  prac- 
tically by  the  statements  of  Lieut-Col.  Jones,  V.C. 
'*  He  had  tried  sew«^  sludge  side  by  side  with  farm- 
yard manure,  and  with  60  per  cent  of  moisture  it  was, 
bulk  for  bulk^  rather  superior  to  the  manura" 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  the  subiect,  attention 
may  be  directed  to  the  result  shown  by  the  manure 
made  from  ]^dl  emptyings  ;  and  it  will  be  seen  that 
even  after  uie  expense  of  sep&rate  collection  is  in- 
curred, the  result  is  of  no  more  value  than  ordinaiy 
sludge,  fully  establishing  from  this,  as  well  as  from 
a  sanitary  point  of  view,  the  inefficiency  of  such  pro- 
cesses. The  high  value  of  the  pressed  sludge  from 
the  Liemur  system  of  collection  is  easily  understood. 
Collected  by  an  elaborate  pneumatic  system,  all  else 
save  excreta  and  urine  is  excluded,  and  after  treat- 
ment with  a  small  quantity  of  sulphate  of  alumina  it 
forms,  when  pressea  up  into  cakes  by  the  filter  press, 
a  manure  far  richer  than  any  sludge  from  water- 
carried  sewage. 

INFLUKNCB  OF  PEECIPITANTS  UPON  THB  SLT7DOE. 

A  variefy  of  reagents  have  been  used  by  different 
inventors  for  the  effectual  defecation  of  sewa^^  the 
object  in  view  being  the  precipitation  of  the  suspended 
matter  and  the  coagulation  of  the  slimy  organic  bodies 
present  in  solution,  as  well  as  in  some  instances  the 
utilisation  of  the  valuable  constituents,  five-sixths  of 
which  are  in  solution  and  pass  away  in  the^uent 
Those  commonly  in  use  are  lime  or  salts  of  lime,  sul- 
phate of  alumina,  clay,  and  salts  of  iron— and  these 
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are  used  in  a  variety  of  ways,  either  alone  or  in  con- 
ianction  with  each  other.  Pnosphates  of  alumina  and 
lime  have  abo  occasionally  been  used,  but  their  cost, 
viewed  in  relation  with  the  inadequacy  of  the  value 
of  the  resulting  product,  of  course  prohibits  their 
use. 

The  requirements  of  a  precipitant,  as  far  as  re^rds 
its  ^ect  upon  the  sludge,  are  threefold  :  (1)  Eapidity 
of  subsidence  of  the  precipitate  formed  :.  (2)  the  pro- 
duction of  a  precipitate  of  minimum  bulk  with  maxi- 
mum defecation  ;  (3^  the  sludge  obtained  should  part 
with  its  water  reaailjr. 

In  order  to  determine  the  most  suitable  rea^nt  for 
this  purpose  consistent  with  cost,  we  carried  out  a 
series  of  experiments  some  time  ago,  some  of  the  re- 
sults of  which  are  graphically  shown  by  the  curves  in 
Figs.  3  and  4.  The  substances  used  were  lime,  sul- 
phate of  alumina,  and  scdts  of  iron,  alone  and  in 
different  amounts,  as  well  as  in  conjunction  with  each 
other.  To  determine  the  effect  of  these  upon  subsi- 
dence, a  standard  solution  of  concentrated  sewage  was 
made,  containing  20  per  cent  of  the  Paris  sludge 
previously  referred  to.  Measured  quantities  of  this 
solution  were  placed  in  wide  tubes  all  of  the  same 
size  and  depth;  the 'rates  of  subsidence  for  different 
quantities  of  the  reagents  were  noted  and  the  results 
expressed  by  the  curves  shown  in  dia^pram  No.  1,  Fig.  3. 
To  determine  the  readiness  with  which  the  different 
precipitates  so  formed  woidd  part  with  their  water 
during  filtration,  the  contents  of  the  tubes  after  com- 
plete subsidence  were  agitated  and  thrown  on  to  filters 
of  the  same  size  and  shape.  The  filtrfttes  were  received 
into  graduated  measuring  tubes,  the  quantities  passing 
through  the  filters  in  a  given  time  being  accurately 
noted,  and  the  results  so  obtained  expressed  by  the 
curves  shown  in  diagram  No.  2,  Fig.  4.  The  follow- 
ing particulars  refer  to  both  tables  of  curves,  the 
percentages  of  the  reagents  being  expressed  upon 
the  thick  sludge  originally  taken  :— 

Quantity 
Curve.  Reagent  used.  used. 

C,  Lime 1% 

Cj  lime 5 

Ai  . : Sulphate  of  Alumina  1 

A,  Sulphate  of  Alumina 5 

f A  and  C)t  . .  Sulphate  of  Alumina  and  Lime 1 

(A  and  C)t  . . Sulphate  of  Alumina  And  Lime 5 

Fe  Ferric  Chloride  1 

Referring  to  Fi^.  3,  we  learn  the  maximum  amount 
and  rate  oi  subsidence  within  a  given  time  is  that 
due  to  the  addition  of  equivalent  proportions  of 
sulphate  of  alumina  and  lime,  and  that  the  precipitate 
produced  by  chloride  of  iron  is  almost  as  rapid  and 
the  precipitate  is  less  bulky.  Referring  to  Fig.  4,  we 
find  that  lime-treated  sludge  parts  with  its  water 
with  no  more  facility  than  the  untreated  slud^. 
That  the  sludge  from  sewage  fully  precipitated  oy 
sulphate  of  alumina,  or  equivalent  proportions  of 
sulphate  of  alumina  and  lime,  parts  witn  its  water 
the  most  readily.  An  interesting  point  as  to  the 
action  of  lime  is  clearlv  shown  in  Fig.  4  :  the  coinci- 
dence of  the  curves  A,  and  (A  and  Oj,  A^  and 
(A  and  C)2)  points  to  the  conclusion  that  the  lime  has 
little  effect  upon  the  filtration,  its  action  being  ex- 
plained by  Fig.  3,  .viz.,  as  a  weighty  body  assisting  the 
rapid  subsidence  of  the  sludge. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

The  following  are  the  conclusions  submitted  as  a 
result  of  the  present  paper:  (1)  Every  effectual 
system  of  sewage  disposal  is  accompanied  by  accumu- 
lations of  sludge.  (2)  That  of  all  the  systems  em- 
ployed for  the  disposal  of  the  sludge,  that  by  means 
of  properly-constructed  filter  presses  offers  the  most 
advantoges.  (3)  That  pressing  the  sludge  enables  it 
to  be^posed  of  as  a  weak  manure,  and  that  it  is  at 


least  ejiual  in  value  to  farmyard  manure.    (4)  That 

Erecipitation  by  sulphate  of  alumina  and  milk  of 
me  seems  to  be  the  best  method  of  obtaining  a  rapid 
subsidence,  and  a  sludge  most  easily  filtered. 

DISCUSSION. 

The  Chairman  said  he -had  no  doubt  they  had  all 
listened  with  great  interest  to  this  paper,  wnich  put 
forward  most  clearly  and  graphically  the  most  recent 
progress  in  this  very  diflBcult  investigation.  Those 
who  had  paid  attention  to  the  subject  would  appre- 
ciate the  truth  of  the  statement  that  the  only  thing 
to  be  done  with  sewage  was  to  treat  it  with  some 
precipitate  before  putting  it  on  stand^  without 
whicn  the  sewage  irrigation  became  an  abominable 
process,  and  nearly  everyone  had  been  met  with  the 
almost  hopeless  difliculty  of  dealing  with  the  sludce. 
The  paper  was  also  interesting  in  showing  the 
exceeoingly  skilful  manner  in  which  the  special 
difficulties  of  filtering  a  most  inconvenient  body  could 
be  overcoma  Of  course,  every  fresh  substance 
needing  filtration  required  somewhat  different  treat- 
ment, and  special  forms  had  been  devised  for  special 
purposes.  He  should  be  glad  to  hear  the  experience 
of  those  who  had  had  to  deal  with  sewage  sludge. 
Whether  London  would  ever  set  up  a  sufficient  number 
of  presses  to  dispose  of  the  vast  quantity  of  the  metro- 
politan sewage  he  did  not  know.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  they  had  not  only  to  deal  with  the  sewage 
below  London  Bridge  but  that  above.  This  was 
a  matter  of  vital  imi)ortance,  and  could  only,  in  his 
opinion,  be  dealt  with  by  the  system  which  had 
now  been  advocated,  for  from  all  he  had  been  able  to 
hear,  he  did  not  think  there  was  any  niore  efficient 
system  of  filtration  than  that  now  described,  and  he 
could  speak  from  considerable  practical  experience. 

Major  Floweb  said  as  the  chairman  had  referred 
to  the  pollution  of  the  river  Lee  at  Luton,  he  was 
happy  to  say  that  the  suspended  matters  in  the 
sewace  of  Luton  were  precipitated  by  lime  and  clay, 
and  the  effluent  was  afterwards  passc^l  through  a  suf- 
ficient area  of  land  ;  therefore,  they  might  drink  the 
water  with  perfect  impunity.  He  really  thought  the 
proposed  mode  of  getting  rid  of  sewage  sludge  was 
most  valuable,  having  seen  a  great  deal  of  it,  for  he 
had  spent  the  last  thirteen  years  of  his  life  entirely 
on  this  very  filthy  subject  The  disposal  of  the 
sewage  sludge  was,  in  fact,  the  very  head  and  front 
of  the  difficulty  in  treating  sewage.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  paper  Mr.  Hutchinson  had  drawn  attention  to 
the  different  modes  of  disposing  of  sewage.  It  might 
be  somewhat  egotistical  in  him.  but  he  was  proud  to 
say  he  was  the  first  man  who  aavocated  the  chemical 
treatment  of  sewage,  and  afterwards  its  utilisation  on 
land.  That  system  was  first  carried  out  at  Enfield, 
because  the  irrigation  farm,  which  was  on  low-lying 
land,  became  such  an  abominable  nuisance.  The 
Enfield  people  had  unfortunately,  contrary  to  his 
advice,  taken  to  irrigation  again,  for  the  company 
which  undertook  to  treat  their  sewage  by  Whitthread  s 
dicalcic  phosphate  process  had  broken  up,  and  they 
again  found  now  horribly  deficient  irrigation  alone 
was,  especially  when,  as  at  Enfield,  the  sewage  was 
poured  into  a  water-logged  stratum.  There  the  water- 
table  of  the  country  was  only  4ft  below  the  surface. 
At  Tottenham  they  employed  a  method  which  was  very 
fair  in  its  way,  but  the  sludge  was  a  most  abominable 
difficulty,  and  he  believed  the  very  excellent  system 
of  filter-pressing  sludge  was  about  to  be  brought  into 
use  there.  He  saw  this  press  in  its  early  days  at 
West  Ham,  had  watched  it  thoroughly  in  its  progress, 
and  was  pleased  to  find  it  had  arrived  at  such  a  point 
that  he  thought  engineers  might  really,  without  stretch- 
ing their  consciences,  recommend  itis  adoption  on  a 
very  large  scale. 
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Mr.  Douglas  A.  Onslow  had  great  pleasure  in 
testifying*  to  tiie  efficiency  of  S.  £L  Johnson  and 
Company's  presses.     He  had  been  connected  with 
defecation  of  sewage  by  means  of  precipitation  at 
Coventry  for  Uie  last  seven  years.    When  they  first 
commenced  work  Uiere  they  attempted  to  get  rid  of 
the  moisture  contained  in  the  sludge  by  means  of 
Milbum's  drying  apparatus,  but  the  cost  of  doing  so 
vras  so  extravagant  that  they  were   compelled   to 
abandon  it,  and  for  want  of  anything  better  thev  ran 
it  into  lar^e  open  tanks,  and  allowed  it  to  dry  as 
rapidly  as  it  could  be  evaporated  by  the  aic  This  was 
an  extremely  inefficient  way  of  doiog  it,  and  was 
objectionable  in  every  sense.     They  made  several 
efforts  in  a  small  way  with  filter  presses  before  meet- 
with  S.  H.  Johnson  and  Company,  usin^  a  some- 
what similar  form  of  press,  in  wnich,  instead  of 
compressed  air,  they  used  pumps,  but  the  objections 
proved  very  great,  and  it  was  found  impossible,  at  any 
reasonableoosty  toget  satisfactory  results.  Fortunatelv 
they  then  came  into  communication  with  Messrs.  S. 
H.  Johnson  and  Company,  and  since  their  presses 
had  been  put  up  the  only  difficulty,  they  had  had  was 
the  breaking  of  the  diaphragms  which   had  been 
alluded  to  in  the  paper,  and  that  was  remedied  in 
the  way  described.    This  having  been  accomplished, 
the  pressing  had  now  attained  such  a  degree  of  effi- 
ciency that  they  had  been  able  to  press  in  the  course 
of  one  week,  working  nudit  and  day,  no  less  than  476 
tons  of  wet  sludgei     The  necessi^  for  that  arose 
because  the  presses  were  insufficient  to  deal  with  the 
total  quantity  made  daily,  in  an  ordinary  day's  work, 
which   thus   caused  an  accumulation  rendering  it 
necessary  at  times  to  work  night  and  day.    Were  it 
not  for  that,  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  carry 
on  the  operations  which,  as  he  contended,  had  been 
successfiuly  carried  on  for  the  last  seven  years  at 
Coventry.    At  any  rate,  they  had  been  able  to  deal 
with  the  sewage  of  the  whole  population  of  Coventry. 
45,000  to  46,000,  with  the  assistance  of  an  area  ot 
eight  acres  of  land  for  the  filtration  of  the  effluent 
water.    He  was  satisfied  that  the  only  possible  way 
9f  dealing  with  this  question  was   by  means   of 
chemical  precipitation  first,  and  wherever  possible 
afters  u^Js  the  nitration  of  the  effluent  tjirough  land. 
There  were  many  instances  where  it  was  impossible 
to  get  land  even  of  sufficient  quantity  to  filter  the 
effluent    water    from    the    tanks,    and    therefore 
it  became  necessary  to  know  what  was  the  best 
possible  precipitant  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  such  an  effluent  as  might  be  discharged  with 
the  least  possible  harm  into  the  river  or  ordinary 
water  channels.  The  paper  had  dealt  most  admirably 
with  the  details  of  the  presses,  and  after  2^  years' 
experience  at  Coventry  they  were  thoroughly  satisfied 
.with  them.    Mr.  Hutchinson  had  said  uiat  they  got 
3s.  6d.  a  ton  and  upwards  for  the  compressed  sludge, 
but  as  he  did  not  wish  anyone  to  be  misled  on  tmit 
point,  he  ouffht  to  say  that  they  got  from  2s.  to  2s. 
6d.,  but  the  farmers  sent  from  eight  to  ten  or  twelve 
miles  to  fetch  it    He  did  not  wink  it  was  possible 
to  hope  ever  to  realise  anything  profitable  in  the 
shape  of  returns  for  the  sludge,  tne  manurial  value 
beinff  too  small;  but  still,  even  if  the  returns  were 
small,  it  was  something  to  be  able  to  get  rid  of  that 
which  until  lately  had  oeen  an  incubus,  which,  when 
it  came  to  many  thousands  of  tons  per  annum,  be- 
came a  source  of  great  anxiety. 

Dr.  C.  R.  A.  Wright  askea  what  was  the  propor- 
tion between  the  amount  of  nitrogen  contained  m  a 
given  quantity  of  the  original  sewage  which  was 
carried  away  by  the  effluent  and  the  amount  retained 
in  the  sludge,  and  the  same  with  regard  to  the  phos- 
phoric acid. 
Mr.  T.  W.  B.  MuMFOBD  said  the  question  had 


occurred  to  him  that  it  was  all  vefy  well  to  talk  about 
the  disposal  of  sludge  and  running  off  a  dear  effluent 
afterwards,  but  he  could  not  understand  how  large 
centres  were  going  to  be  dealt  with^  where  the  popu- 
lation was  very  large,  and  the  distnct  was  subject  to 
heavy  rainfalls.  How  would  it  be  possible  to  get  the 
whole  of  the  rain-water  accumulated  over  a  large  arwi 
dealt  with  in  this  way  1  This  appeared  to  him  to  be 
a  weak  point  in  the  process.  There  would  be  at  times 
enormous  quantities  of  water  coming  down  the  drains 
and  mixing  with  the  sewace,  which  would  have  to  go 
somewhere,  and  therefore,  however  perfect  the  process 
might  be  for  dealing  with  a  certain  amount  of  sewage, 
and  with  a  certain  area,  there  would  be  times  when  it 
would  be  impossible  so  to  deal  with  it  effectually. 

Mr.  Ckksswbll,  in  answer  to  the  last  speaker,  said 
that  most  engineers  were  now  agreed  that  a  separate 
system  of  sewers  was  absolutely  necessary,  no  ramfall 
being  allowed  to  enter  them.  M^or  Flower  had  said 
that  at  Enfield  they  had  used  chemical  precipitation 
followed  by  treatment  through  land.  It  seemed  to 
him  that  such  a  system  was  unlikely  to  destroy  the 
noxious  qualities  of  sewage,  because  nitrifying  germs 
were  readily  affected  by  chemicals,  more  especialiy 
antiseptics.  ,.,  ^     ..     .   . 

Mw  or  Flower  asked  if  it  did  not  come  to  this,  that 
chemical  treatment,  after  all,  was  simply  mechaniad, 
leaving  the  land  to  deal  with  all  the  putrescible 
organic  matter  in  the  effluent  He  knew  Colonel 
Jones's  farm  very  well,  and  his  practice  was  to  leave 
the  sewage  for  a  very  long  time  in  his  tanks,  which 
were  of  a  special  construction,  and  there  get  nd  by  de- 
position of  the  matters  in  suspension,  just  in  the  same 
way  as,  on  a  larger  scale,  it  haH  to  be  done  by  chemical 
means.  It  appeared  to  nim  that  chemical  treatment, 
after  alL  was  only  mechanical  in  its  operation. 

Mr.  Cresswkll  said  that  Colonel  Jones,  V.C.,  told 
him  emphaticallv  thatjit  was  advantageous  to  treat 
sewage  oy  subsidence  simply,  without  addition  ot 
chemcals,  and  then  to  run  the  effluent  on  to  smtoble 
land,  in  which  state  it  could  be  readily  attacked  by 

thegerms.  *  ^    u    u   ♦ 

The  Chairman,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  tnanics  to 
Mr.  Hutchinson,  said  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
at  best  sewage  precipitation  was  only  a  pamative, 
the  land  itseu  must  take  what  remained  in  solution  ; 
but  those  who  had  seen  the  working  of  a  sewage  farm 
would  know  the  ineflBible  abomination  of  applying 
unfiltered  sewage  to  land  in  large  quantities. 
Sewage  precipitation  never  could  carry  down  all  the 
phosSioric  acid,  still  less  all  the  nitrogen ;  but  it 
rendered  it  possible  for  the  land  to  deal  with  the 
effluent  afterwards,  if  land  could  be  had.         ' 

Mr.  Cresswkll  wished  to  explain  that  the  question 
was  as  to  the  chemical  action  of  land.  It  did  not  act 
simply  as  a  mechanical  filter,  but  as  an  agent  for  the 
oxidation  into  nitrates  of  the  nitrogen  of  sewage;  and 
the  point  he  wished  to  emphasise  was  that  the  liquor 
must  not  be  put  on  the  land  in  such  a  state  as  to 
preclude  the  action  of  the  germs. 

RBPLY. 

Mr.  Hutchinson,  in  reply,  said,  with  reference  to 
what  the  chairman  had  said  of  the  overwhelming 
quantity  of  sludge  which  would  be  accumulat^ 
trom  the  sewage  of  the  metropolitan  area,  he  thought, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  steps  would  be  taken 
to  carry  out  what  he  had  stated  as  desirable  in 
the  paper,  viz.,  the  removal  of  the  soUd  matter, 
admitting  only  the  purified  effluent  into  the  nver. 
The  engmeering  difficulties  could  easily  be  apt  over, 
and  were  not  by  any  means  overwhelming.  His  nrm 
would  not  have  the  slightest  hesitation  in  entering 
into  a  contract  to  press  up  the  whole  of  the  sewage 
sludge  of  London  every  24  hours,  and  he  should  feel 
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tmofit  confidence  in  their  power  of  being  able 
deal  with  it.  With  reference  to  M^orFlower^s 
"vation  respecting  the  sludge  nuisance  at  Totten- 
he  thoueht  probably  if  he  went  there  in  a  few 
hs'  time  he  would  not  have  the  same  complaints 
ike,  as  he  hoped  before  then  the  sludge  would 
duced  to  the  inodorous  condition  as  the  speci- 

he  had  shown.  Mr.  Ondow  had  made  one 
rk  which  he  should  not  like  to  go  forth 
)ut  some  little  qualification.  He  said  the 
Q  they  had  to  work  their  machinery  night 
lay  was  that  the  presses  were  not  able  to  deal 
^he  whole  of  thesluageaccumuiated  daily.  Now  he 
)d  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  this  did 
rise  from  anv  fault  of  the  pressas  themselves, 
3n  account  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  size  of  the 
;  compared  with  the  quantity  of  sludge  they  had 
Md  with.    That  plant  w^  put  up  for  dealing 

about  28  tons  a  day,  and,  as  Mr.  Onslow  had 
»d  out,  they  had  actually  pressed  up  480  tons  in 
veek,  which  was  equal  to  80  tons  a  day,  working 
)ur8,  or  40  tons  working  12  hours,  clearly  show- 
hat  the  presses  did  33  per  cent  more   work 

they  were  originally  intended  to  do.  With 
anoe  to  the  error  whicn  he  had  pointed  out  as  to 
trice  obtained  for  the  pressed  sludga  he  would 
hat  perhaps  they  did  not  get  what  they  should 
it.  It  such  cases  much  depended  not  on  the 
il  value  of  the  material,  but  on  the  idea  :^ou 
1  give  people  of  its  value,  and  probably,  if  a 
I  pains  were  taken,  after  the  sludge  came  irom 
prases,  to  give  purchasers  an  idea  of  its  value, 

mi{;ht  be  able  to  get  a  few  shillings  more  per 
for  it  He  suggested  that  a  little  care  should 
aken.    It  should  not  be  thrown  into  a  heap, 

the  farmers  be  told  that  they  could  have  as 
ti  of  it  as  they  liked  at  2s.  per  ton ;  but  it  should 
emoved  in  pieces  from  the  presses,  carefully 
Uedy  and  suitably  stacked  under  cover  for  air- 
ag.  Such  a  course  would  considerably  add  to  its 
Bu  The  manager  of  the  Coventry  works  had 
lUy  told  him  they  had  just  entered  into  a  con- 
',  for  1,000  tons  at  3s.  6d.  jjer  ton.  With  reference 
ftr.  Mumford's  observations  ihe  process  now 
l^t  forward  did  not  pretend  to  enter  into  every 
le  of  the  difficulties  connected  with  dealing  with 
^  but  simply  the  difficulty  of  dealing  wfth  the 
^  No  matter  what  the  rainfall  was,  whetner  it  were 

or  40in.,  there  would  be  a  certain  quantity  of 
Se  to  deal  with,  and  the  replv  Mr.  Cr^well  had 
Q  to  that  question  was  perfectly  correct  The 
litions  of  modem  sewage  disposal  decidedly 
ted  to  the  direction  of  keeping  tne  whole  of  the 
L  matter  and  excreta  entirely  separate  from  the 
ice  drainage  .and  rainfall,  bemuse  in  dealing  with 
9  bulk>r  and  dilute  material  it  rendered  the  pro- 
of purification  and  disposal  much  simpler  and 
costly.  In  all  those  towns  which  were  not  yet 
^  sewered  a  separate  system  of  surface  drainage 
Id  be  carried  out  for  taking  oflf  the  whole  of  the 
fall,  which  would  pass  into  the  watercourses 
cientlv  pure  without  any  treatment  In  those 
IS  which  already  had  a  complete  system  of 
uragethe  plan  was  being  adopted  of  providing 
m   overflows,  the  sewers  being  so  constructed 

when  a  certain  quantity  of  water  had  accu- 
ated  in  them,  the  remaining  part  due  to  the 
DL  which  would  be  comparatively  clean  water, 
ed.  over  without  any  treatment  into  some 
im.  Mr.  Cresswell  said  that  Colonel  Jones  in- 
led  him  that  it  was  quite  possible  to  deposit  the 
le  of  the  solid  matters  in  sewage  by  subsidence 
6,  but  he  would  simply  refer  Mr.  Cresswell  to  the 
rvation  of  a  philosopher  in  olden  times,  who 
onstrated  the  possibility  of  moving  the  world  if 


he  only  had  a  lever  long  enough  and  a  fulcrum  on 
which  to  place  it  The  case  of  tne  simple  subsidence 
of  the  whole  of  the  solid  matters  in  sewage  without 
chemical  treatment  was  somewhat  analogous.  Given 
sufficient  tank  area,  and  an  unlimited  length  of  time 
for  the  sewage  to  pass  through  those  tanks,  it  would 
probably  be  possible  for  the  whole  of  the  solid  matter 
to  be  separated  by  subsidence.  In  Fig.  3  the  curve 
of  subsidence  of  untreated  sewage  was  shown  to  be 
practically  a  straight  line,  and  it  was  coincident 
with  the  datum  Una  It  was  known  by  experience 
to  sanitary  engineers  that  it  was  practically  impos- 
sible to  settle  out  the  whole  of  the  putrescent 
matter  in  the  sewage  without  chemical  treatment. 
In  reply  to  Dr.  Wright,  he  believed  about  five-sixths 
of  the  nitrogenous  matter  passed  away  in  the  effluent, 
and  that  onh"  one-sixth  was  precipitated  in  the  form 
of  sludge.  The  nitrogenous  matter  so  precipitated 
was  of  the  most  objectionable  character — namely, 
that  present  in  the  shape  of  albumenoids,  which 
would  most  readily  enter  into  putrefaction.  That 
which  went  away  in  the  effluent  was  principally 
ammonia  salts,  ammonia^  and  nitrates.  The  amount 
of  phosphoric  acid  precipitated  depended  altogether 
upon  the  treatment  pursued,  the  chief  difficulty  being 
the  very  dilute  form  in  which  it  wsis  present  in  the 
sewage.  It  was,  however,  quite  manifest  that  such  a 
treatment  as  that  of  sulphate  of  alumina  and  lime 
would  throw  down  the  greater  part  of  the  soluble 
phosphates  as  the  insoluble  phosphates  of  lime  and 
alumina,  and  such  a  result  was  given  in  actual  practice. 


THE  PORTER-CLARK  PROCESS. 

BY  J.   H.  PORTER. 

There  are  few  industries  independent  of  the  char- 
acter of  water  supply,  whether  as  regards  the  produc- 
tion of  steam  or  tne  excellence  of  the  results  of  various 
operations,  technical  and  artistia  In  both  the  pre- 
sence of  the  carbonates  of  lime,  magnesia,  and  iron  in 
the  waters  employed  is  a  continual  source  of  loss, 
often  very  great,  as  in  the  incrustation  of  boilers, 
which  is  inadequately  appreciated.  Dr.  Clark's  water- 
softenixig  process  has  necessarily  but  limited  applica- 
tion, in  consequence  of  the  laige  space  required  on  the 
one  hand  for  mixing  and  settling  tanks,  and  on  the 
other,  tiie  time  required  for  the  subsidence  of  the  pre- 
cipitated carbonates.  The  desirability  of  appljdng 
the  process,  chemically  perfect  as  it  was,  suggested 
the  idea  ot  filtration  for.  the  removal  of  the  sus- 
pended carbonatea  Many  patents  were  taken  out 
for  devices  for  effecting  this  object,  and  so  far  the 
most  successful  one  has  been  that  known  by  the 
title  of  this  paper.  In  1877  Sir  .Frederick  Bramwell- 
read  a  paper  before  the  British  Association  on  the 
subject,  and  Mr.  James  Duncan  was  the  first  to  prac- 
tically test  the  process  on  a  large  manufacturing  scale 
at  his  sugar  refinery.  Other  refiners  have  followed 
suit,  as  also  some  railway  companies,  as  the  London 
and  North- Western  Railway  at  Camden,  Willesdep. 
and  Liverpool;  paper  makers,  dyers,  brewers,  ana 
others.  At  first  open  tanks  for  continuous  softening 
and  filter  presses  for  continuous  filtration  were  used, 
as  at  the  bilvertown  Indiarubber  Works.  For  greater 
economy  of  space,  and  essentially  to  avoid  the  neces- 
sary second  pumping,  was  devised  the  method  of 
working  under  pressure,  by  which,  indeed,  pumping 
is  altogether  avoided  when  working  under  gravita- 
tion. 

Figs.  1  and  2  represent  the  plant  in  use  at  the  loco- 
motive sheds  of  the  London  and  North- Western 
Railway  at  Camden,  for  treating  7,000  gallons  per 
hour  continuously,  and  where  water  of  17®  to  18° 
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hardness  U  reduced  to  4°.  The  water  treated  at 
Willesden  and  Camden  is  pumped  from  deep  wells  in 
the  chalk  near  Watford,  and  reaches  those  stations  b^ 
gravitation,  and  with  a  pressure  of  eolb.  to  the  inch. 
Except  when  treating  very  small  quantities  of  water 
continuous  agitation  is  maintained  within  the  vessel 
of  the  apparatus.  This  pressure  is  utilised  in  work- 
ing a  Ramsbottom  water  engine  ot  motor,  which 
Mr.  Webb  (head  of  the  locomotive  demrtment  at 
Crewe)  suggested  for  the  purpose.  The  ezhaast 
water    from   the    motor   is  conducted    (still  under 


agitated,  and  passes  out  and  upwards  to  th«  tdlttt 
vessel,  in  whicfi  saturation  of  water  with  lime  takes 

Elaca  The  particles  are  prevented  from  settling  out 
y  the  slowly- revolving  agitator.  The  saturated  and 
almost  clear  water  passes  from  the  upper  part  of  this 
vessel  (which  has  a  samphng  cock  at  due  elevation) 
to  the  uome  on  the  shorter  vertical  vessel,  bv  &  pips, 
fitted  with  a  regulating  valve.  Hard  water  from  the 
main  is  also  entered  here,  working  the  motor  ou  its 
way.  The  two  streams  thus  mix  in  this  dome  at 
about  equal  pressures,  and  decompoaitioo  is  effected 


Sressure)  into  and  through  the  system  of  vessels  and 
Iters.  LeavingtheseDaratedandsuspendcdcarbonate 
of  lime  in  the  latter,  it  passes  up  to  the  elevated  service 
tank.  The  dia^ram'exhibits  two  large  vessels  Tf  t.  in  dia- 
meter, and  respectively  l.lfC  and  17ft  in  height  In 
addition  is  a  horizontal  cylinder  or  churn,  Hit. 
diameter  by  4ft.  long.  All  three  vessels  are  fitted 
with  agitators,  driven  by  shafting  worked  by  the 
Ramsbottom  motor,  but  so  geared  as  to  give  to  the 
agitator  in  the  tallest  vessel  aspeed  of  about  ith  of  the 
other  two.     In   the   churn,  slacked  lime  is  kept 


completely   and   rapidly.    The   i , „    

separated  particles  of  carbonates  b  continued  throndi 
the  shorter  vessel  to  the  connected  filter  preaaea,  in 
which]  they  are  arrested.  {A  frame  conttiuing  e^»- 
ratedH'.carbonates  ofTgreat  whiteness  from  the 
Camden  plant  was  exhibited.) 

In  the  caseof  certain  waters  containing  much  otnaic 
or  aluminous  matter,  the  older  direct  method  of  Dr. 
Clark  was  useless.  The  improved  process  is  auceaM- 
fully  applied  to  water  drawn  directly  from  the  Thaam 
Iq  Bucn  coses  it  is  necesaa;7  to  employ  para  water 
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(as  from  the  companies)  or  previoiuly  treated  water 
for  the  production  of  time  water.  This  consideratioo 
hai  not  affected  the  economical  use  of  the  improved 
proceas.  (A  frame  containing  carbonates  and  suapen- 
ded  mattets  of  a  dark  amber  coloar  waa  exhibited.) 
It  ii  Bcareely  necessary  to  add  that  any  intelli- 
^nt  workman  soon  becomes  au  fait  with  the  tests 
indicating  the  due  proportiona  of  the  hard  and  lime 
waters  during  the  softening  procesH.  Nor  is  it  need- 
ful to  indicate  the  possible  adaptations  of  the  proce^ 
in  a  meeting  of  this  Society.  But  one  at  any  rate  may 
be  referred  to,  vis.,  the  preyention  of  "incrustation 
in  boilers,  a  subject  which  has  been  ably  treated  in 
the  Section  by  Mr.  Iviaon  Macadam.  To  large  steam 
oaen  this  has  an  estimable  value  in  the  pravention 
of  frequent  stoppages  for  chipping  out,  for  occa- 
nooal  repairs,  and  coDsiderablv  in  the  saving 
of  fuel.  The  engineer  of  the  Manchester  Steam 
Users'  Association,  in  his  report  to  the  committee, 
points  oat  the  desirability  of  throwing  out  the  im- 
puritiea  of  feed  waters  before  entering  the  boilers, 
and  not  in  them.  This  gentleman  expressea  the  hope 
that  the  Porter-Clark  process  might  be  made  avail- 
able for  the  removal  of  snlphates  in  some  similar 


disruption  from  the  presence  of  confined  gases.  With 
regard,  however,  to  brewing,  it  has  been  found  that 
water  deprived  of  its  carbonate  of  lime  more  readily 
acquires  "  brewer's "  hardness  by  solution  of 
"sulphate"  where  artificial  hardening  has  to  be  re- 
sorted to.  The  immense  saving  in  numerou-i  direc- 
tions which  would  result  from  the  use  of  an  efficient 
system  of  softening  water  on  a  lar^e  scale  needs  un 
demonstration.  We  venture  to  think  that  we  have 
gone  some  way  to  the  fulfilment  of  this  end  by  a 
process  which  is  calculated  to  accomplish  this  effec- 
tually and  economically ;  for  in  general  terms  it  may 
!»  said  in  this  as  in  many  other  cases  the  larger  the 
scale  of  operation  the  smaller  the  cost.  In  speoiiic 
terms  one  ma^  say  the  space  occutned  is  small, 
and  the  clarificatjoii.  immediate.  Suffico  it  to  say 
that  in  the  following  towns  using  the  process  the 
ligures  indicate  the  l^uction  in  hardness  : — 

Canlcrbur?  K'Stol-fl 

TriDB ....;!!!;;!!;!!:!!;!;:;!!!:;;;::;;:!  263103-2 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  B.  £.  R.  Newlands  said  this  process  had  been 
worked  at  Mr.  Duncan's  sugar  refinery,  Clyde  Wharf 


manner.  With  regard  to  this  latter  point  there  are 
oonsiderations  of  cost,  which  are  rapidly  lessening 
in  consequence  of  the  cheaper  production  of  certain 
apparently  necessary  chemical  agenta. 

In  one  of  the  London  works  in  which  the  process  is 
now  UBed,  and  400  tons  of  fuel  are  disposed  of  weekly, 
60  tons  leas  were  foiperly  bnrned  immediately  after 
periodical  chipping  oiit  Mr.  Macadam,  in  his  paper, 
states  the  loss  of  fuel  as  30  per  cent.  Mr.  Rowan 
gave  Ifi  to  60  per  cent,  as  the  range  of  loss.  At  a 
paper  mill,  by  an  apparatus  similar  to  that  of  the 
London  and  North-Westera  Railway  Company,  a 
saving  was  effected  of  14  cwt,  out  of  a  consumption 
of  7  j  tons  daily  uoder  the  old  conditions.  It  may  not 
be  oniuteresting  to  mention  that  occasionally  the  deli- 
cacy of  tse  water-mark  of  the  Bank  of  England  note- 
paper  was  impaired  by  the  presence  of  small  granules 
of  carbonate  of  lime,  which  became  mechanically 
retained  in  the  delicate  wirework  designs.  This 
bnuble  is  now  obviated  by  the  adoption  of  the 
Porter-Clark  process.  One  need  scarcely  refer  to  the 
oae  of  certain  watan  in  breweries,  but  for  the  pro- 
duction of  ice  it  has  bean  fonnd  that  the  greater  the 
freedom  from  carbonic  acid  the  water  employed  can 
be  the  more  transparent  the  ice  and  the  less  Liable  to 


Victoria  Docks,  for  several  years.    In  fact,  the  first 

S radical  apjmratus  was  erected  there,  and  all  that 
Ir.  Porter  said  with  regard  to  its  successful  operation 
had  been  fully  borne  out  by  actual  results.  With 
suitable  water,  such  as  that  supplied  by  the  East 
London  Water  Company,  which  waa  good  compared 
to  t^at  obtained  from  the  artesian  well  at  Clyde. 
Wharf,  the  hardness  could  lie  reduced  to  an  extremely 
low  limit  With  Clyde  Wharf  ^ter  they  were  not 
quite  so  fortunate,  because  it  contained  a  large  quan- 
tity of  alumina,  magnesia,  and  organic  matter,  and 
these  impurities  prevented  the  removal  of  the  hard- 
ness to  some  enent.  Still  there  was  doubtless  a 
great  improvement  in  the  water  after  treatment.  He 
saw  on  the  table  an  old  friend  of  his,  namely,'a  piece 
of  lead  pipe  which  he  gave  to  Mr.  Porter  a  year  or 
two  ago,  ta^en  from  a  pipe  leading  to  a  condenser. 
This  pipe  was  almost  closed  by  incrustation.  The 
cause  ot  this  was  not  quite  certain,  as  a  rapid  current 
of  water  continually  ran  through  it ;  but  it  may  have 
l>een  due  to  the  precipitation  of  calcic  carbonate, 
owing  to  the  removal  of  carbonic  dioxide  by  the 
vacuum.  Every  three  or  four  months  the  pipe  used 
to  stop  up,  but  since  the  Porter-Clark  process  had 
befui  employed  no  trouble  had  been  experienced. 
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Qreat  credit  was  due  to  Mr.  Porter  for  the  admirable 
way  in  which  he  had  carried  out  his  recent  improve- 
ments. At  Clyde  Wharf  they  had  his  earliest  form 
of  automatic  arrangement  for  regulating  the  amount 
of  lime  water,  whicn  answered  very  well,  but  the  new 
apparatus,  such  as  had  been  described,  was  no  doubt  a 
great  advance  in  the  right  direction. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Eajstick  said  he  could  bear  testimony  , 
to  the  benefit  of  the  action  of  the  Porter-Clark  process 
upon  water  taken  from  the  Thames  between  Black- 
wall  and  WoolwicL  Unfortunately  the  composition 
of  the  Thames  water  fluctuated  considerably,  so  that 
we  had  a  flight  difficulty  with  regard  to  the  propor- 
tion of  lime  water  to  be  added,  but  that  was  the  fault 
of  the  water,  not  of  the  process.  If  the  proportion  of 
lime  was  too  little  there  was  great  difficulty  in  filtering, 
but  Iw  so  arrangine  the  lime  valve  as  to  always  have 
a  slignt  excess  this  difficulty  was  removed,  and  no  great 
objection  was  found  to  the  presence  of  this  lime  in  the 
boilers.  Another  advantage  was  in  the  use  of  the  water 
while  warm,  which  was  found  to  render  the  fiiltration 
much  more  effectual  In  makinf^  the  lime  water  at 
Silvertown  they  used  the  water  which  had  been  treated, 
or  else  thev  used  the  East  London  Compan^s  water  : 
but  they  had  used  the  Thames  water  direct,  ana 
found  it  to  answer  very  well 

Mr.  JoHNSOK  was  also  pleased  to  bear  testimony  to 
the  efficiency  of  the  workinf^  of  Mr.  Porter'js  apparatus, 
which  he  had  seen  on  various  occasions  at  different 
works.  In  one  he  had  looked  into,  a  tank  of  water 
was  softenedby  this  process,andhe  noticed  that  besides 
removing  the  carbonate  of  lime  it  rendered  the  water 
so  clear  that  he  could  conceive  that  it  would  be  pos- 
sible almost  to  read  a  newspaper  at  the  bottom,  a 
depth  of  24ft  \ !  The  water  lost  that  peculiar  yellow 
colour  due  to  the  organic  matter  of  the  ordinary 
water  supplied  by  water  companies,  and  had  the  blue 
of  pure  water ;  and  he  thought  tnat  ought  to  go  a 
lobg  way  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  tnis  process 
by  water  companies.  In  the  sixth  report  of  the 
Commissioners  on  the  pollution  of  rivers  it  was  re- 
ported by  Dr.  Frankland  that  the  treatment  of  v^ter 
by  Clark's  process  ought  to  be  adopted;  and  that  the 
companies  ought  to  be  compelled  toiise  it  before  they 
were  allowed  to  raise  additional  capitiJ.  Mr.  Porter 
had  not  alluded  to  the  various  recommendations 
of  the  Commissioners  in  favour  of  soft  water, 
such  as  the  advantage  in  the  making  of  tea, 
coffee,  and  cocoa.  He  believed  that  from  one-half  to 
two-tnirds  of  the  tea  used  in  London  could  be  saved 
by  this  means.  There  would  also  be  an  immense 
saving  of  soap  in  laundries,  for  it  had  been  shown 
that  a  very  small  quantity  of  lime  (one  farthing's 
worth)  was  equal  to  a  saving  of  about  dOs.  worth  of 
soap.  All  these  things  went  to  show  what  great 
economy  there  would  be  by  the  use  of  soft  water  for 
household  purpose&  These  matters  might  seem  tri- 
vial, but  when  taken  on  a  large  scale  they  became 
important.  He  should  like  to  know  what  would  be 
the  cost  of  this  process  on  the  waterworks  scal&  Mr. 
Porter  had  stated  that  it  would  cost  about  Id.  per  1.000 
gallons  on  the  scale  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  gallons 
a  day,  which  would  come  rather  expensive  on  the 
scale  of  10  or  12  million  gallons.  Dr.  Franklajid 
stated  in  his  report  that  it  could  be  softened  for  about 
£1  per  million  gallons,  and  he  should  like  to  hear  if 
any  calculations  had  been  made  on  that  point  It 
was  also  stated  in  the  same  report  that  the 
carbonate  of  lime  precipitated  had  a  certain  com- 
mercial value,  which  might  be  taken  as  a  set 
off.  It  was  put  down  at  15s.  per  ton.  and  it 
was  said  that  about  three  tons  of  carbonate  of 
lime  was  produced  for  every  ton  of  lime  used  in 
the  process.  If  this  were  so  it  would  more  than  pay 
the  cost  of  the  lime,  but  no  doubt  this  would  greatly 


depend  on  the  quality  of  water  treated.    Where  the 
water  came  from  deep  wells  in  the  chalk  very  little 
organic  matter  would  be  separated,  and  then  the 
material  ought  to  have  a  market  value  greater,  he 
should  think,  than  .that  of  ordinary  whitening.    He 
had  examined  under  the  microscope  the»lime  precipi- 
tated by  tSiis  process,  and  companng  it  with  ordinary ' 
whitenmg  he  found  that  it  was  perfectly  crystalline, 
whereas  th^  latter  was  amorphous.     Possibly  this 
might  have  some  effect  on  its  commercial  value.    He 
would  also  ask  Mr.  Porter  if  he  had  adopted  the  silver 
test  for  testing  the  water  for  excess  of  lime  after  it 
had  been  subjected  to  this  process,  which  he  thought 
was  more  practicable  for  a  workman  than  by  boilmg 
the  water  or  using  Dr.  Clark's  soap  test 

Dr.  Messel  said  :  I  have  received  some  favourable 
reports  from  the  Continent  of  a  process  in  which  mag- 
nesia is  employed  instead  of  lime  as  in  Clark's  process. 
By  its  means  the  lime,  combined  with  sulphuric  aicid. 
is  precipitated  as  well  as  the  carbonate,  oulphate  ot 
magnesia  is  formed  at  the  same  time,  and  it  has  no 
injurious  effect  on  the  boiler.  If  burnt  dolomite 
could  be  employed  the  process  ou^t  to  be  as  cheap 
as  it  is  said  to  l>e  effective^  and  Mr.Porter's  apparatus 
seems  w^  adapted  to  try  the  experiment  Perhaps 
he  has  already  done  so,  and  I  should  be  glad  to  hear 
his  experience  or  opinion  of  the  process. 

Mr.  W.  Lint  Cakpenteb  said  that  a  few  years  ago 
he  had  some  experience  in  the  workinjo;  of  the  process 
of  purif^g  water  from  sulphates,  which  was  brought 
under  his  notice  in  Germany.  It  consisted  in  the 
simultaneous  use  of  either  milk  of  lime  or  lime  water 
and  chloride  of  be^um,  and  in  agitating  the  water 
with  these.  Practically  it  was  a  process  especially 
adapted  to  water  to  be  used  in  boilers,  and  the  most 
convenient  mode  of  agitating  the  water  was  found  to 
be  the  use  of  a  steam  injector  carrying  in  a  blast  of 
air  with  it,  which  gave  very  effectual  agitation,  and 
also  warmed  ti^e  water.  By  bringing  the  water  to 
about  106**?,  the  precipitate  settledvery  rapidly.  No 
filtration  was  necessary  for  this  purpose,  and  a  boiler 
fed  with  it  worked  for  a  year  contmuously,  without 
showing  the  least  sign  of  incrustation.  It  might  be 
urged  that  chloride  of  barium  was  an  expensive  salt 
to  employ,  but  its  cost  was  saved  manv  times  over  in 
the  diminished  consumptiou  of  coal  necessary  to 
evaporate  the  water  in  a  clean  boiler,  with  no  non- 
conducting material  interposed  between  the  source  of 
heat  and  3ie  water. 

The  Chaieman  said  this  was  a  most  interesting 
description  of  a-process  which  certainly  ought  to  be 
much  more  widoy  known.v  Clark's  process  was  in- 
applicable, except  in  special  circumstances.  It  might 
do  very  well  for  the  vast  storage  reservoirs  of  a 
water  company,  but  nowhere  else.  Mr.  Porter  had 
shown  an  exceedingly  neat  application  of  the  same 
chemical  principle  to  the  ordinary  needs  of  manu- 
facturers or  smaller  places. 

KEPLY. 

Mr.  PoBTEK  said :  With  ^regard  to  the  cost  of 
treating  very  much  larger  quantities  of  water  than 
those  reauired  for  manufacturing  purposes,  he  had 
not  yet  dealt  with  a  larger  quantity  than  one  ton  of 
water  per  minute.  No  doubt  if  they  had  much 
larger  quantities  to  deal  with  some  economy  could 
be  effected  in  the  relative.capacity  of  the  vessels,  in 
the  cost  of  the  filter  presses,  and  also  in  the  amount 
of  labour  employed,  and  probably  the  cost  would 
come  down  to  half  tne  present  cost  What  he  alwavs 
told  the  water  companies  was  that  they  charged  the 
public  for  filtered  water  but  did  not  filter  it  The 
whole  point  between  the  'public  and  the  water  com- 
panies was  that  the  water  was  not  sufficiently  filtered. 
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indigo,  which  the  fibre  absorbs  immediately.  The 
pieces  must  come  out  of  the  steaming  a  brown  colour 
with  an  olive  tint.  If  they  are  yellow  it  \s  because 
they  have  been  dried  too  much  before  steaming,  and 
they  will  only  give  in  that  case  a  very  pale  olue. 
After  steaming,  the  pieces  are  immediatelv  washed 
with  special  care,  much  water  being  employed,  the 
soda  and  glucose  being  carried  off.  There  still 
remains  on  the  cloth  a  trace  of  soda,  which  causes 
the  blue  to  oxidise  quickly  in  the  air,  and  therefore 
is  beneficial    The  cloth  is  again  washed  with  water. 


I.—INDI00  AL0N& 

Preparation   of  th^    Printing  Colour  (Standard 
Colour). — Receipt— 

25kUo8.indiffO. 

100  kUoB.  water. 

fiO  Utres  caustic  soda,  70*Tw. 

68'53  kilos.  BoUd  caustic  soda,  90  per  cent.,  sufficient 
quantity  to  change  the  100  kilos,  of  water  into 
alkali,  speciflc  gravity  1*35;  together  with  the 
3*75  litres  water  which  are  employed  to  prepare 
the  printing  colour. 

Grind  In  an  indigo  mill  25  kilos,  indigo  (standardised 


Vytbeck  ] 


WORKSHOPS 

FOR    INDIGO    PRINTING 

OF  M.  M.  SCHUEPER  &  BAUM 

.nLAACHEN  nearELBERFELO. 


f^jfiS  nil  Q^szi  -Ma^ 


Fig.l. 
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The  Root  blowing  machine  is  in  the  washing-room.  The  dotted  lines,  which  in  the  designs  come  from  the 
apparatus,  show  the  way  followed  by  the  hot  air  at  the  top  of  the  printipgroom.  A  is  the  only  piece 
marked,  which  ia  on  the  ceiling ;  it  represents  five  rotatory  winces  of  polygonal  shapa 
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«  Steam 


Vertical 

tuhiQar 

boiler. 


RodbbloiVGr 


Plan  &  transverse  section  of  l]i^ 
'or  heating   apparatuB 

mrfN 
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Al 


(  )      Cold  aif 


nWlifi 


Hot  air 


Fro.  S. 


Fig.  2. 

and  afterwards  dried  During  the  drying  the  oxida- 
tion of  the  blue  is  completed.  To  avivate  or  brighten 
this,  it  is  treated  at  the  boil  with  a  weak  solution  of 
caustic  soda,  which  replaces  soap  with  advantage.  (See 
Fi|».  2  and  3.) 

The  following  is  a  description,  with  details,  of  the 
steam  indigo  process  as  it  is  practised  by  Messrs. 
Schlieper  and  Baum,  at  Elberfeld :  (1)  Indigo  alone. 
(2)  Indigo  on  turkey-red.  (3)  Indigo  on  turkey-red 
mordant.  (4)  Resists  under  steam  indigo,  two-colour 
designs,  and  half  resists. 


at  70  per  cent  of  pure  material  by  mixtures  of  various 
kinds  together)  with  50  to  70  parts  of  water.  The  best 
qualities  are  those  which  are  tender.  Java  is  the 
best  of  all,  and  costs  eight  shillings  per  pound.  When 
the  indigo  is  ground,  which  occupies  two  days, 
enough  water  (whidi  is  first  used  to  rinse  the  mill) 
added  to  make  up   100   kilo&    Then    the    125 


is 


kilos,  are  put  on  a  balance  having  on  one  side  weights 
and  on  the  other  an  iron  pan  suspended  in  the 
midst  of  an  empty  trough.  This  trough  can  be, 
when  needed,  filled  with  cold  or  tepid  water.    Then 
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the  alkali  is  added  (sp.  gr.  70**  Tw.).  and  then,  at 
once^  58'53  kilos,  solid  caustic  soda,  broken  up  in  lumps 
Taiying  in  size  from  that  of  the  fist  to  that  of  a  nut 
After  that  it  is  stirred  with  a  spatula  of  iron,  and 
care  taken  that  the  temperature  does  not  ascend 
higher  than  40°  C.  If  the  mixture  becomes  hot.  cold 
water  is  introduced  into  the  trough,and  finally  thelatter 
is  filled  with  tepid  water  at  40**  C.  The  stendard  colour, 
when  ready,  is  put  into  cast-iron  boxes  of  about  25 


Or  per  kilo,  of  colour— 

QrniB. 

British  gum ^ 55 

Indian  com  starch  S7 

Remark, — ^The  colour  must  be  such  that  the  caustio 
soda  which  it  contains,  compared  with  tiie  total  quan- 
tity of  the  colour,  stands  at  GS*'  to  70^  Tw.  '  These 
two  limits  must  not  be  passed,  neither  must  they  be 
fallen  short  of.  Caustic  soda,  70^  Tw.,  of  specific 
gravity  1'350,  represents  44Qg^rms.  solid  commercial 

//Ay///. ///A.  //////////////.c'.A 


Mill  mdmcd  al  45°  containing  cask 
iron  halls  bo  submit  the  mdjgo  to        ,» 
a  first  dry   gnnding 
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•  * 


Fig.4.    • 

kilos,  capacity,  of  which  the  lid  lutes  itself  in  a 
circular  gutter  containing  water,  intended  to  pre- 
vent the  access  of  air,  which  contains  carbonic  acid,  and 
which  combining  with  soda  would  give  crystals.  The 
printing  colour  is  also  kept  in  these  boxe&  Messrs. 
bchlieper  and  Baum  make  250  kilos,  standard  colour 
at  one  time.  The  vessel  in  which  this  mixture  is 
made  is  therefore  very  larga    It  is  hooked  on  to  an 


.  Mill  for  grinding 
indigo  wiLh  a 


y^y//  ^mi 


gramlc  floor  and 
a  granite  gruuhng  stone 


Fiff.5; 

iron  balance,  and  is   suspended  inside  a  wooden 
trough  made  of  cask  sides.    (See  Figs.  4,  5,  6,  and  7.) 
Friniing  Cdour. — 

BU©  British  gmn.. ?.W0 

fiiiUan  com  starch i'zSi 

WatAr  ♦ 3,760 

OiSSoiidii,7(rTw. W.000 

Staadaid  ooioiir  27*000 

Total  64.000 


Balance  to  nuike 
the  standard  colour 


Fig.6 

caustic  soda  to  the  litre.  To  make  the  printing  colour, 
3  kilos,  pale  British  gum  (roasted  starch  half  soluble 
in  wate.^  &re  mixed  with  1*5  kilo.  Indian  com  starch 
and  3*750  kilos,  cold  water,  in  a  pan  standing  in  a  cold 
water-bath,  then  half  a  litre  caustic  soda,  70^  Tw.,  are 
added,  and  stirred  for  ten  minutes  with  a 
wooden  spatula  j  then  again  half  a  litre  is  added, 
and  the  stirring  is  repeated  precisely  as  before,  tliough 


-/WAxmx- 


Vessel    witK   Kydraulic  lid 

o 


SWWWWNVW 


^^^<Js^^; 


\\V-  V\X\\.\\v\ 


Flg.7 

very  slowly.  As  it  is  useless  to  stir  it  all  the  time,  a 
man  can  mix  three  colours  at  onea  Finally  the 
standard  is  added.  The  quantity  of  soda  for  a 
very  dark  colour  will  be,  for  instance,  19  kilos,,  and 
that  for  the  standard  27  kilos.  Tliese  proportions 
can  be  varied  according  to  the  intensity  of  the 
blue  wanted,  but  the  sum  of  the  quantities  of 
caustic  soda  (70^  Tw.)  and  standard  must  always 
be  46  kilos.  The  colour  with  18  kilos,  of  standard  is  still 
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very  dark,  and  costs  28.  3id.  per  piecQ  of  66  yards. 
The  thickening  per  piece  is  reckoned  at  4d.  The 
colour  with  33  kilos,  of  standard  is  nearly  black. 
Colours  are  named  by  giving  them  a  number  showing 
how  many  kilos,  of  standard  are  contained  in  54 
kilos,  of  printinj^  colour.  When  all  the  soda  as  well 
as  the  standard  is  added  to  the  thickening,  which  takes 
about  two  hours,  it  is  heated  quicklv  to  70**  C.  in 
the  water-bath  and  well  stirred  to  make  the  mixture 
more  homogeneous ;  it  is  then  rapidly  cooled  in  the 
cold  water- oath.  Afterwards  the  colour  is  placed  in 
the  above-described  iron  pots.  Before  printing  it 
is  strained  through  sieves,  by  hydraulic  pressure,  or 
through  bags,  between  two  wooden  sticks.  The 
colour  must  always  be  very  thick,  which  does  not 
prevent  it  printing  well,  because  it  is  also  very  smooth. 
When  heated  a  little  it  becomes  more  fluid  and  oily. 
This  result  \A  also  obtained  by  stirring  with  a 
spatula.  This  colour  keeps  for  several  months,  but 
after  such  lapse  of  time  it  must  be  heated  very  slowly, 
and  stirred  strongly  before  using  it  The  colour  must 
always  be  printed  slightly  tepid,  and  rollers  and  boxes 
must  be  made  lukewarm  before  using  them. 


from  the  roller,  and  touches  directly  the 
warm  plata  The  back  cloth  and  gray  cloth  are 
dried  behind  the  machine  by  passing  between  hot 
plates ;  but  the  piece,  on  amvmg  at  the  top  of  the 
room,  imdergoes  a  s])ecial  kind  of  drying.  In  the 
other  room  is  machinery  blowing  hot  air,  which 
sends  air  at  75**C.  through  a  tubeof  the  size  of  a  copamon 
stove  pipe.  At  the  top  of  the  room,  under  the  ceiling, 
is  a  tnreefold  box,,  somewhat  wider  than  the  piece, 
and  nine  yards  long.  The  cloth  goes  three  times  this 
length,  descending  each  time  from  one  box  into  the 
other,  the  warm  air  accompanying  it  -  then  it  goes 
out,  and  is  deposited  in  folos  on  a  table.  There  the 
workman  must  continually  try  with  his  hand  what  is 
the  amount  of  moisture  still  present,  and  quicken  or 
slacken  the  speed  of  his  piece  to  suit  the  quickness  of 
the  drying.  For  blue  alone,  it  is  dried  in  such  a  manner 
that  to  the  touch  it  is  very  slightly  moist  and 
gummy  ;  for  blue  on  turkey-red,  on  the -contrary,  it 
must  De  dried  more,  and  to  the  touch  must  be  nearly 
dry.  Same  recommendations  for  blue  with  sulphur 
resist,  so  that  the  resist  cannot  run  into  the  blue. 
Steaming. — The  cloth  must  be  cM  before  steaming. 


/" 


Padding    Tnachmc 

Fio.  8. 

Preparing  of  the  Cloth  in  Glucose,— {Solution  of 
glucose,  12  Tw.)— The  cloth  must  be  passed  into  a 
solution  of   glucose   by   means   of   the   preparing 
machine    The  solution  of  glucose  (12'*  Tw.)  contains 
250grms.    to  the    litre  of    water.    Care   must    be 
taken  that  the  cloth  goes  several  times  up  and  down 
the  rollers,  before  being  squeezed  out.  For  cloths  dyed 
in  red^  special  attention    must  be  given   to  them 
becoming   thoroughly   saturated.    Therefore  a  hot 
solution  of  glucose  is  used,  because  these  kinds  of 
cloths,  being  oiled,  are  very  difficult  to  wet  thoroughlv. 
After  that  they  must  be  dried  and  wound  up.    In 
preparing,  attention  must  be  given  that  lint  does  not 
remain  sticking  on  the  cloth,  because  it  would  be 
very  difficult  to  remove  afterwards  with  the  revol- 
ving brusL    The  cloth  must  be  dried  a  second  time 
before  printingj  glucose  being  hygroscopic,  and  the 
piece,  when  pnnted,  must  be  very  dry,  and  rather 
warm.    (See  Figs.  8  and  9.) 

Printing  of  me  Colour, — The  printing  colour  is 
verv  thick,  and  the  printer  must  stir  it  constantly 
with  his  spatula.  The  printed  cloth  moves 
along  a  lukewarm  steam  plate,  which  ascends  to 
the  c.ilin;'.     It  leaves  its  back  cloth  a  few  inches 
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Machine  for  drying  cloth  a   second   time 
before   prinhng 

Fig.  9. 

because  if  it  is  warm  the  soda  does  not  condense 
enough  water  in  passing  through  the  chest  It  must 
be  steamed  immediately  after  printing.  The  steam 
chest  is  of  wood.  It  is  5ft.  high,  witnout  counting 
the  base,  which  is  of  iron,  and  contains  water,  above 
which  are  two  or  three  sieves.  Above  the  steam 
chest  is  a  steam  plate,  which  is  lOin.  wider  on  each 
side.  The  steam,  after  having  passed  in  this  plate, 
descends  into  the  lower  part  of  the  chest  and  comes 
into  the  water.  On  its  way  it  receives,  on  both  sides, 
steam  from  two  small  pipes  placed  at  the  entrance  and 
at  the  exit  of  the  pieces.  These  pipes  are  placed  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  piece  immecfiately  before  entering, 
and  after  coming  out,  passes  over  them.  They  protect 
it  from  the  moisture  of  the  steam,  which  is  condensed 
by  the  air  in  coming  out  of  the  box.  The  steam  plate 
must  also,  for  the  same  purpose,  reach  lOin.  out  over 
the  entrance  and  the  exit  of  the  cloth.  The  piece, 
before  aiid  after  steaming,  ascends  a  steep  incline,  not 
to  be  moistened  bjr  the  steam,  which,  coming  out  of 
the  sides,  ascends  in  a  kind  of  funnel  of  canvas  into 
a  chimney,  which  draws  it  outside.  The  steam  which 
condenses  on  the  canvas  cannot  fall  upon  the  pieces, 
there  being  other  sheets  of  wet  canvas  below  the 
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former,  and  two  gutters  for  carrying  off  the  dropping 
water.  In  the  steam,  chest  are  Toilers  below  and  &&}ve. 
The  piece  ascends  and  descends  in  twenty  seconds,  and 
Ihen  passes  out  and  fails  in  folds  into  a  canister.  All 
the  machinery  is  in  a  special  room,  screened  with 
glass  partitions  all  round,  to  avoid  draughts,  and  the 
doors  slide  up  and  down.  There  are  in  Uiis  room  two 
printing  machines,  producing  2.1,000  pieces    of  66 


minutes.  During  this  time  they  pass  five  strong 
watetjets  which  throw  water  from  above.  There 
are  five  large  compartments  fuiuished  with  rollers  at 
the  top  and  at  the  bottom.  Between  the  boxes 
there  are  squeezing  rollers,  which  forward  the  pieces 
from  the  one  into  the  other.  The  dung  beck  is 
H  yards  long  and  4ft.  high.  Nine-tenths  of 
alkali   are   here   washed   of^   and   what  remains 


Apparalua    for   steaming   iht   indigo 
FlB.  11. 


yards  in  the  year,  chiefly  plain  pads  for  discharge  work 
with  pigments,  albumen,  and  chromate  of  potash. 
(SeeFws.  10  and  U.) 

fPiisi&i^.— When  the  pieces  are  steamed  they  are 
cairied  into  the  washing-room  on  the  other  aide  of 
the^UB  partition.  There  they  pass  first  in  the  open 
state  throng  a  lar^e  fly  dunging  machine  (see  plan 
of  works),  in  poming  through  which  they  tekc  two 


harm,  because  the  piece  is  at  once  for- 
warded to  the  washing  machine.  There  W9idd 
be  more  alkali  taken  off  if  the  dung  beck 
contained  rotatory  winces,  which  would  beat 
and  shake  the  clothj  just  as  they  do  in  the  endless 
open  soaping  machina  At  the  end  of  the  dung 
beck  the  pieces  are  pressed  between  the  two  last 
squeezing  rollers,  so  tnat  the  water  will  not  prevent 
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the  oxidising  action  of  the  aii.  They  then  pass  over 
five  cylinders  with  rods  fixed  at  the  ceiiisK^  whose 
work  it  is  to  shake  them  in  the  &ir,  after  which  the 
pieces  fall  in  folds  on  the  gronnd.  When  about  35 
yards  have  been  passed,  the  pieces  ore  pnt  in  com- 
munication with  a  washing  machine  of  the  usual  con- 
struction. The  pieces  are  previously  formed  into  a 
rope,  by  passing  through  eereral  porcelain  riuge,  and 
then  washed  successively  through  two  washing  mach- 
ines of  middle  size,  for  five  pieces  of  66  yards.  Then  the 
cloth  is  dried  on  a  drum,  where  the  oxidation  of  the 
colour  is  completed.  It  is  not  yet  lively,  and  to 
avivata  it  the  clotfa  is  passed  into  a  boiling  solution 
made  of  500  litres  of  water  and  5  hues  of  caustic 
Boda,  45"  Tw.  The  colour  then  becomes  bright, 
because,  the  soda  carries  off  a  brown  colouring 
matter.  Besides  this,  soda  carries  off  less  blue 
than  soap  does,  and  is  cheaper.  The  cloth  is 
again  wasned  and  dried,  and  the  pieces  are  ready. 


red.  But  for  this,  acid  treatmentfl  ara  reqoiied, 
which  all  kinds  of  ttirkey-reds  could  not  withstand. 
To  print  the  blue^  the  red  pieces  are  prepared  like 
the  white  ones,  wtth  a  very  hot  solution  of  glueoae,' 
and  by  passing  repeatedly  on  rollers  before  squeezing 
oat  (see  sketch  of  the  preparing  machine),  ao  that 
a  complete  moistening  can  be  attained.  After 
printing,  the  pieces  must  be  dried  more  than  for  blue 
on  white  cloth  because  all  the  strength  of  the  alkali 
is  required  to  destroy  the  redout  a  very  slight  tracs 
of  moisture  must  be  felt  still.  Then  they  ara  washed  in 
the  fly  dung  beck  and  washing  machine  and  dried  on 
hot  cylinders,  the  same  as  before.  They  afterwards 
pass  through  another  dung  beck  (see  plan  of  works), 
which  is  in  the  dyehouse.  This  has  three  compart- 
ments. The  first  contains  sulphuric  acid  {lOl'Tw.) 
The  cloth  passes,  in  seven  or  fourteen  seconos,  to 
the  shade  of  blue  required.  The  first  shade  has 
a  slight  purple  cast ;  the  second  is  bloer  but  a  little 


^^^^^^^^  W  '•  Itf  '«  •'  i 

FlB  13. 

Blue  27  ia  the  ordinary  colour,  and  costs  about  lighter,  whereas  the  Turkey-red  ground  withstands 

3s.  lid.  per  piece  of  66  yards,  whilst  the  dip  blue  perfectly. 

of  the  same   intensity   costs  3s.  T^d.     This  blue  The   second    compartment   is  somewhat   latjger, 

can  be  used  for  discharge  styles ;  but  if  phiin  pads  and   contains  water,   to   wash   off  the  acid.    The 

are  wanted,  a  colour  of  half  strength  shouldbe  printed  third     is     smaller,     and     contains     carbonate     of 

twice  SYer,  as  this  would  mAke  the  shade  more  even ;  soda  3°  Tw.    Its  alkalinity  is  scarcely  felt  wi^  the 

Sample  No.  S. 


Turkey-red  cloth,  prlated  la  lodlgo 

but  all  operations,  preparing  of  cloth  included,  would    hand.    This  last  compartment  is  very  small.    It  has 

be  needea  to  be  repeated  twice  over.    (See  Fig.  12    two  pairs  of  rollers,  the  middle  one  six  and  six  and 

and  sample  No.  1.)  the  first  one  three  and  three.     Between  them  ara 

squeering  rollers,  which  forward  the  pieces  from  on« 

II.— INDIGO  ON  TDRKRy-EED.  '"'o  ^^0  Other.    The  goods  are  afterwards  strongly 

mu;   „_„ J        J  ■!.».,  soaped    at   the    boil    with    soap,  when    the    latter 

^^^^"^r'^IC-'^'?'?.,'"^?^''''^"'^'''^'"^'**'!^    1«'=<"°^   V"'^   P"^'^  a°d    finaUy  the  nieces  ara 
operations  the  alkaU  of  the  blue  destroys  turkey,    washed  an^  driei    [Se^  Fig.  13  and  sampiS  No.  2.) 
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m.— DTDIOO  ON  TDKKEY-KED  U0&DJ!NT. 

This  process  aims  at  sparing  aliiarin,  because  where 
there  is  blue  the  mordant  is  destroyed  before  fixing 
any  colounog  matter,  (a)  PreparioK  of  the  mordant 
(6)  Printing  of  the  blue,  (e)  Discharging  of  the 
mordant  (d)  Dyeing  in  red.  (r)  Brightening  of 
the  red. 

(a)  PrtpiirtTiff  of  ihf  Mordant. — The  mordant  is  an 
aluminate  of  lime.  First,  alaminate  of  soda  is  printed 
on,  which  is  made  as  follows :  Take  dry  alumina 
from  the  "Chemiache  Fabrik  zu  Niemburg  an  der 
Wesel."  It  is  a  nearly  pure  hydrate  of  alumina, 
(AJj.(OH)«).  Forty  kilos,  of  this  substance  are  heated 
for  three  hours  with  64  litres  of  canstic  soda  at  35°  B£ 
(about  60"  to  55"  Tw.),  and  then  dilated  to  the  volume 


that  it  is  dunged  in  a  chalk  beck  for  twenty  minutes, 
to  give  back  to  the  mordant  the  lime  which  sulphuric 
acid  has  taken  away. 

{d)  Dyeing  in  Turkty-Red.— For  dyeing,  very  large 
troughs  are  employed— about  Sjyds.  long,  5ft  high, 
and  7ft  wide,  without  compeirtments.  The  pieces  pass 
open,  same  as  in  -  the  fly  dung  beck.  1  jgrm.  of 
afizarin  (10  per  cent)  are  added  to  every  litre  of  water, 
and  tor  every  grm.  of  alizarin  (10  per  cent)  there 
are  added,  first  4grm8.  saturated  lime  water  (1  to 
800),  and  afterwards  again  as  much  in  the  course  of 
the  dyeing.  The  liquor  has  a  brown  colour,  and  as  the 
pieces  pass  along,  alizarin  and  Hme  water  are  added, 
according  to  the  quantity,  known  beforehand,  which 
eachpieceabsorbainpaasingthroughthedyebeck.  The 


of  300  litres  with  water.    This  soda  must  l ,___ 

litre  for  litre  with  hydrochloric  acid  (sp.  gr.  IISJ, 
After  this,  8  litres  of  hydrochloric  acid  are  added,  i 
In  this  manner  there  are  still  5G  litres  caustic  soda  ' 
not  neutralised  in  the  liquor.  It  ia  then  diluted  to  the 
volume  of  IJ20  litres  with  water.  This  aluminate,  to 
be  good,  must  be  still  able  to  receive  30cc.  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  (I'lO  sp.  gr.)  without  losing  its  clearness ;  : 
if  not  it  must  be  exactly  adjusted  by  adding  either  , 
hydrochloric  acid  or  caustic  soda.  Then  for  every  , 
4  litres  of  mordant  1  or,  better  2  litres  of  water  are  < 
added  It  b  blotched  and  dried  on  drums  The  cloth  j 
turns  yellow.  It  is  passed  for  twenty  minutes  through  i 
theageing-room  system  of  Walter  t>um— that  is,  in  a  I 
moist  and  warm  atmosphere  where  pieces  ascend  and  ' 
descend  oa  rollers.  After  that  they  are  left  lyiag  in  | 
bundles  from  12  to  36  hours,  and  then  washed  in  a  ' 


duration  of  the  passage  is  from  3  to  3}  minuteB,anil  the 
pieces  come  out  dyed  at  the  other  end.  For  dark 
pads  the  cloth  is  dyed  twice  over,  but  they  are 
avivated  between  the  two  dyeing  operations.  The 
temperature  of  the  liquor  is  90"  to  95°C.  Before  being 
brightened  the  red  is  of  a  dark -brown  colour,  but  it 
is  very  able  to  combine  with  the  add  soap  which 
we  describe  further  on.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to 
bring  the  liquor  to  a  boil,  because  in  that  case  the 
red  would  not  combine  any  more  with  the  brightening 
soap.  This  is  a  very  interesting  operation,  because 
it  offers  all  the  advantagesof  rapid  work,  fastness,  fine 
shade,  and  cheapness  united.  (See  Figs.  14  and  15.^ 
(e)  Brightening.— The  cloth'  b  i«dded  in  acid 
soap.  The  latter  is  used  instead  of  oleine.  It  is  made 
by  preparing,  first,  the  soap  of  castor  oil  and  soda, 
ancf  neutraHsing  afterwards  exactly  half  of  the  soda 


1 
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Fig.  16. 


fly  dnng  beck  and  pass  through  a  washing  machine 
for  half  an  hour  in  a  lukewarm  bath  containing  a'good 
quantity  of  chalk.  Theyare  afterirards  washed  slightly 
with  water,  much  chalk  being  left  on  the  cloth.  After 
that  the  pieces  are  heaped  together  for  S4  hours  in  the 
wet  state,  then  the  chnlk-bath  is  repealed,  and  they 
are  allowed  to  he  for  24  hours  again.  The  mordant 
is  then  completely  transformed  into  aluminate  of  hrae. 
Lastly  the  pieces  are  well  washed,  and  they  are  ready 
for  dyeing.  If  chalk  were  not  employed,  the  red  or 
the  mordant  would  not  at  all  be  able  to  withstand 
the  action  of  sulphuric  acid. 

(6)  Printing  of  the  Bine  ;  and  (c)  Ditcharging  of 
the  Mordant. — The  blue  is  printed  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  on  a  dyed  red,  ana  it  undergoes  the  same 
operation  of  wa.«liing  and  passing  into  sours.    After 


FfB.H 

with  hydrochloric  acid.  Acid  soap  is  a  liquid  which 
floats  on  the  surface  of  the  trough  where  it  is  made, 
and  below  is  the  solution  of  sodium  chloride,  wMch  haa 
beeo  formed  by  adding  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  soap 
ley.  The  red  cloth  saturated  with  this  liquid  is  dryed 
on  drums,  and  then  steamed.  Steaming  is  continued 
for  one  hour,  at  |lb.  pressure,  in  horizontal  cylinders 
arranged  in  rows,  and  into  each  of  them  is  introduced 
a  small  wagon,  running  ujwn  rails,  and  furnished  with 
ropes,  made  of  goats  hair,  on  the  top.  On  these 
ropes  the  pieces  rolled  on  themselves,  are  suspended, 
so  that  they  hang  off  about  34ft.  After  steaming,  they 
are  again  soapea  and  washed.  The  steaming,  for  an 
unknown  reason,  is  always  somewhat  hurtful  to  the 
blue;  therefore  a  very  dark  colour  must  be  employed, 
that  it  may  be  still  dark  after  having  loat  aomewhaJ^ 
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of  its  atrengtb.  For  instance,  blue  No.  27  will  give 
a  blue  No.  SO  or  16,  which  is  still  of  good  depth. 
(See  Fig.  16.) 

IV.— EESIBTS  UNDES  BLOE. 

While  Resist. — This  b  done  with  precipitated  sul- 
phur, wbich  is  bought  from  De  Haen  In  Hanover, 
and  which  isprepared  by  means  of  the  polysulphide 
of  sodium.  This  precipitated  suiphur,  which  contains 
always  sand,  isgroundin  a  small  mill  with  a  solution  of 
British  gum.  It  is  afterwards  thickened  with  British 
gum  by  takinff  140grm8.  sulphur  per  litre.  This 
sulphur,  when  indigo  is  printed  on  and  steamed,  is 
changed  into  polysulphide  of  sodium,  which  prevents 
the  fixation  oi  the  colouring  matter.  To  receive  this 
rssifit  the  pieces  must  be  well  dried  before  printing 
on  the  blue,  that  the  design  be  neat  (See  sample 
No.  3.) 

Sample  No.  7. 


I  resist,  &nd  covered  Id 

Tellovi  JtesitL— 300  grms  of  cadmium  chloride 
are  mixed  with  the  above  colour.  In  contact  with 
sodium  hydrate,  sulphur  dissolves  and  forma  yellow 

cadmium  sulphide.    (See  sample, No.  4.) 
Sample  tto.  (. 


\V'hlt«  and  rellow  rasiit  under  printed  IndiKO. 
JRaist  with  a  Mordant  for  d>/fd  Alisarin  Red.— 
This  is  more  difficult  to  make,  because  only  acid  or 
neutral  drugs  can  be  added  to  sulphur.  If  the  re- 
quired morc^nt  is  employed,  which  would  be  alumi- 
nate  of  soda,  the  rollers  and  copper-faced  doctors 
would  be  soon  destroyed,  copper  sulphide  being 
formed.  With  acid  mordant,  on  the  contrary,  alu- 
mina fosned  from  the  acetate  would  be  at  once 
washed  off  in  contact  with  the  caustic  soda  dissolved 
from  the  piece  in  the  first  beck  of  the  fly  dunging 
machine,  at  the  commencement  of  the  washing.  A 
special  arrangement  must  therefore  be  devisea  In 
the  first  compartment  of  the  dung  beck  (see  Fig.  12, 
No.  1  compartment),  a  weak  solution  of  araeniate  of 
soda  and  sal-ammoniac,  to  the  extent  of  200  gnus, 
per  litre,  are  added,  and  care  is  taken  to  add  enough 
to  compensate  for  the  quantity  which  the  piece  carnes 
away  during  the  course  of  the  washing,  notwithstand- 
ing the  rollers  which  squeeze  the  liquor  out  One 
litre  is  lost  for  every  eleven  yards  of  cloth.  In  this 
operation  a  double  exchange  takes  place  immediately 
between  the  soda  of  the  cloth  and  the  sal-ammoniac. 
Sodium  chloride  is  formed  and  ammonia  is  set 
at  Uberty,  and  this  ammonia  does  not  dissolve 
alumina.  When  the  liquor  smells  too  strongly, 
animonia  is  neutralised  with  hydrochloric  acid.  The 
piece  passes  afterwards  through  water  (compartments 
2,  3,  4,  and  5)  as  in  other  resists.    Generally,  how- 


ever, there  is  in  No.  G  a  weak  solution  of  silicate  of 
soda  to  give  the  cloth  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  so 
allow  the  blue  to  oxidise  quickly  in  the  air.  When 
there  is  not  much  blue  printed  on,  and  consequently 
little  alkali,  there  is  no  need  of  using  any  sal- 
ammoniac.  Compartments  1,  2,  3,  and  4  coutain, 
tiien,  only  running  water,  and  No.  S  a  solution  of 
silicate  of  soda  (3°  Tw.),  which  acta  aa  a  dung  for 
alumina,  and  prevents  it  from  running.  The  red  is 
dyed  as  described  before.  The  moraant  must  be 
somewhat  concentrated,  and  contain  about  10  gnus. 
per  litre  of  tin  crystals.  (See  sample  Na  6.) 
SampiD  No.  S. 


Printed  in  white  and  red  mordant  restat,  printed  fn  Indigo^ 
djred  in  red,  olelned.  sMamed.  and  aoaped. 

Dfifigwi  intk  Two  SolUrt  {Red  and  ^/imV,— This 
style  resembles  very  much  the  one  above.  The  best 
plan  is  to  use  alkali  red  mordant  (alum inate  of  soda), 
because  acid  mordant  marks  off  on  the  second  roller 
for  blue,  and  precipitates  itaelf  on  it  as  hydrate  of 
alumina,  fills  the  engraving,  and  consei^nently  makee 
a  light  blue  mark  on  the  piece,  repeating  the  design 
on  the  first  roller.  Alkali  red  mordant,  on  Qie  contrary, 
answers  the  purpose,  if  care  be  taken  not  to.steam 
more  than  20  seconds  ;  then  the  pieces  are  passed 
through  sal-ammoniac  or  silicate  of  soda,  according 
aa  there  is  more  or  less  blue  on  the  cloth.  These 
styles  of  red  and  blue  are  very  expensive  when  it  is 
needed  to  employ  sal-ammoniac  in  the  beck. 

Hal/  Renet.—Ji  colour  0  be  eipployed  (i.e., 
without  any  standard  colour  in  it),  and  this  be 
steamed,  all  the  glucose  is  destroyed,  and  is  no  more 
able  to  fix  any  nine.  '  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  an 
alkali  of  weaker  strength  is  printed  on,  the  glucose 


will  only  be  partly  destroyed.  On  tlut  rests  the 
printing  of  all  shades  of  half  resists.  After  steaming. 
the    pieces    must  sim^   be    dried  on    the   small 


:ylinoers  for  drying  prepared  pieces  ;  then  the  blue 
is  printed  as  on  other  resists,  and  then  at«amed  and 
washed.    (See  sample  No.  ti.) 

Sample  No.  d. 


.  Theg 


RENERAL  BEMASKS. 

,t  future  of  printed  indigo  depends  upc 


the  fact  that  it  ia  leas  expensi 
charges  which  are  made  o 
made  on  steam  indi^  blue, 
not  to  be  printed  twice  over 
2.  To  destroy  the  blue  on 
them,  Messrs.  Schlieper  ai 
small  kier  with  rod  pruss. 


than  dip  blue.  All  d_ 

n  the  latter  can  also  be 
and  in  that  case  it  needs 
,  aa  with  plain  pads. 
stained  pieces  and  bleach 
id  Baum  boil  them  in  a 
iate  and  permanganate  of 
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ber  of  the  journal  was  published  he  received  the 
following  letter  from  Mr.  Huson  :— 

"In  the  account  of  tho  discassion  on  the  subject  of  inter- 
national standard  methods  of  samplinv  and  testing  commercial 
Sroducts  which  took  place  on  the  7th  ult,  which  appears  in 
.  tie  number  of  the  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Chemioal  Industry 
just  to  hand,  and  which  we  have  read  with  considerabia 
interest,  we  find  a  stotement  to  the  eflTect  that  the  Lancashire 
test  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  pure  anhydrous  carbonate 
of  soda  contains  fiO'Sl  to  59*60  Na^.  As  a  very  large  proportion 
of  Lancashire-made  alkali  has  for  many  years  been  tested  by 
us,  we  think  it  right  to  state  that  in  our  case  the  above  figures 
are  erroneous.  Our  test  is,  and  always  has  been,  based  on  the 
assumption  that  pure  anhydrous  carbonate  of  soda  contains 
»*26  per  cent  Na,0.  This  statement,  to  the  writer's  own 
knowledge,  applies  to  a  period  of  over  twenty  years  back  from 
the  present.** 

He  had  in  his  paper  made  i  the  statement  that  the 
atomic  weight  of  sodium  varied  from  the  year  1810 
to  the  year  1883  in  such  a  manner  as  to  include 
differences  of  59*8  per  cent  to  68'4.  What  he  meant 
to  say  was  that  the  mere  variation  of  this  atomic 
weight  produced  quite  as  great  differences  as  could 
ever  be  observable  between  the  Lancashire  test  and 
the  Newcastle  test  He  quite  agreed  with  the  chair- 
man that  the  various  gentlemen  who  from  time  to 
time  had  written  to  the  Chemical  News  had  been 
unduly  severe  on  Lancashire  manufacturers  as  well 
as  the  Liverpool  analysts.  He  thought  Professor 
Lunge  had  been  very  indiscreet  in  mentioning  names, 
especially  in  the  German  edition  of  his  book 
on  the  alkali  manufacture.  It  was  utterly  impos- 
sible that  there  should  be  3  per  cent,  of  difference, 
even  if  the  Liverpool  analysts  had  used  the  larger 
equivaleilts,  which  they  say  they  had  not  used  Even 
in  that  case  the  possible  difference  between  the  two 
tests  coujd  only  be  0*4  per  cent.,  and  such  a 
difference  as  3  per  cent,  was  perfectly  absurd, 
and  pointed  to  an  error  either  of  sampling  or 
manipulation.  All  he  hoped  was  that  the  movement 
now  m  progress  to  bring  about  uniform  methods 
in  sampling  and  testing  would  end  these  everlasting 
dischssions  about  the  Liverpool  and  Newcastle  tests. 

Dr.  Campbell  Browk  said  he  had  been  an  on- 
looker in  this  dispute  for  the  last  20  years  without 
taking  part  in  it,  but  h9  had  felt  very  strongly 
the  propriety,  to  use  no  stronger  word,  of  the  pro- 
posal which  nad  been  made  by  Dr.  Hurter  this  year, 
that  all  persons  interested  —  manufacturers  and 
analysts— should  agree  to  use  the  proper  scientific 
figure  for  the  atomic  weight  of  sodium,  and  conduct 
aU  tests  and  estimates  of  value  upon  the  best  and 
most  accurate  figures  which  had  been  ascertained  up 
to  the  present  time.  He  hoped  the  Society  of 
Chemical  Industry  would  make  an  effort  to  have  a 
national  if  not  international  agreement  as  to  the 
conduct  of  tests  upon  certain  methods  which  were 
known  to  be  the  most  accurate. 

The  Chairbian  thought  the  discussion  on  Mr. 
Tate's  note  would  set  the  matter  right,  and  he  thought 
it  was  also  a  very  strong  argument  in  favour  of  what 
they  desired  to  bring  about,  viz.,  some  agreement  as 
to  the  mode  of  testing,  and  what  methods  should  be 
adopted. 

DISCT7S8I0N  ON  MR.  WATSON  SMITH'S  PAPER. 

The  Section  then  proceeded  to  the  discussion  of  Mr. 
Watson  Smith's  paper  upon  "The  Tars  from  Coke 
Ovens,  Blast  Furnaces,  and  from  the  Sutherland  Gas 
Producers,"  read  December  5tb,  1883,  and  January 
7th,  1884 

Mr.  Douglas  Herman  thought  the  sample  of  tor 
tested  by  Mr.  Watson  Smith  could  scarcely  be 
considered  as  fairly  representing  the  quality  of 
tar  capable  of  being  produced  by  the  Sutherland 
process,  for  the  reason  that  the  condensation  was  ineffi- 
cient, owing  to  shortness  of  water.  The  tempera- 
ture of  the  water  mnning  from  the  condenser  averaged 


143*  F.,  and  the  liquor  in  the  well  1 17^.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  could  scarcely  be  expected  that  ben- 
zol, even  if  formed  at  all,  ana  the  more  volatile  oils 
should  be  jpresent,  especially  if  the  large  volume  of 
gas,  something  like  150,000  cubic  feet  to  the  ton  of 
coal  passing  off  at  this  high  temperature,  be  borne  in 
mina.  To  show  the  effect  of  even  a  trifling  improve- 
ment in  the  condensation,  he  might  mention  tluit  for 
some  time  the  production  of  tar  was  barely  4  gallons 
to  the  ton  of  fuel ;  but  by  slightly  increasing  the 
quantity  of  water  to  the  condenser,  and  causing  some 
to  flow  through  the  hydraulic  main,  the  yield  was  in- 
creased to  8  gallons,  and  even  then  there  was 
undoubtedly  a  large  quantity  of  tar  passing  away  with 
the  gas. 

Dr.  Hurter  spoke  of  the  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  the  conditions  under  which  certain  tar  contained 
the  valuable  constituents,  benzol^  etc.,  and  under 
which  it  did  not.  In  some  books  it  was  stated  that 
the  lower  the  temperature  of  distillation  the  more 
benzol  was  sot,  whereas  in  other  books  the  opposite 
was  asserted!  His  own  opinion  (theVeasons  for  which 
he  gave)  was  that  the  view  that  the  lower  the 
temperature  the  more  benzol  was  produced,  was  abso- 
lutely wrong. 

Dr.  Hamburger  and  Mr.  Allen  (Sheffield)  followed 

reply. 

Mr.  Watson  Smith:   In  reply  to  Mr.  Douglas 
Herman  I  should  not  like  to  say  much  until  I  have 
tested  a  better  condensed  sample  of  tar  from  the 
Sutherland  producers,  but  I  think  I  may  speak  to 
the  strong  probability  of  the  lower  boiling  naphthas 
in  well-conaensed  Sutherland  producer  tar,  consisting 
chiefly  of  lower  paraffins  and  olefines,  with  a  certain 
small  proportion  possibly  of  the  benzene  group  of 
hydrocarbons.     Tne  similar  nature  of  this  tar  to 
that  of  the  tar  of  the  blast  furnaces,  as  regards  its 
higher  boiling  constituents,  points  unmistakably  in 
this  direction.  Heferring  to  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Hurter, 
with  re^rdto  the  possibility  of  drawmgany  thing  like  a 
sharp  hue,  and  defining  rules    for  so    carbonising 
fuels  as  to  obtain  fixed  products,  that  lies  onlv  within 
narrow   limits.     Not   only  n^ust   the   carbonising 
temperature   giving   certain   results   be  kept  con- 
stant, but  the  carbonaceous  material  used  must  not 
vary,  must  also  be  constant,  and  even    then   the 
products  will    be  to  some  extent  mixed.     I  will 
try   to   illustrate   my   meaning.      The   same   coal 
carbonised  in  closed  gas  retorts  at  hifi;h  tempera- 
tures,  and  giving  normal  coal  tar,  would  at  compar- 
atively very  low  temperatures  give  a  tar  of  low  8i)ecific 
gravity,  resembling  the  tar  of  the  Sootchshale  distillers. 
The  first  tar  is  rich  in  benzene  and  its  homologues :  the 
latter  contains  little  of  these,  and  olefines  and  paraffins 
take  their  place.    Anthracene  has  disappeared,  and  in 
its  place  solid  paraffins  appear.     Again,  if  Wigan 
cannel  be  used  solely  for  gas-making,  whatever  tem- 
peratures are  employed,  the  tar  will  be  found  to  con- 
tain some  solid  paraffins  deteriorating  the  anthracene. 
Hence  tar  distillers  often  stipulate  in  their  contracts 
with  gas  compahieiS  that  not  more  than  a  certain 
percentage  of  cannel  shall  be  mixed  with  the  coal 
carbonised  in  the  retorts..    As  regards  benzene  and  its 
homologues,  those  high  temperatures  in  carbonising 
coal  in  closed  spaces,  which  aid  in  generating  benzene 
and  its  homologues  j  and  phenol,  cresoL  naphtha- 
lene, and  anthracene,  if  they  are  carried  nighet-  and 
become  very  high  temperatures,  then  benzene,  toluene 
and  xylene  become  scarcer,  phenol  shares  their  fat^ 
whilst  naphthalene    and   anthracene    increase  and 
become  abundant.    But  thoujp;h  in  distinction  to  the 
highest  temperatures,  those  found  to  yield  benzene 
and  its  homologues,  with  carbolic  acid,  most  abun- 
dantly, may  be  termed  **  lower  temi)eraturej<  **  yet,  in 
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40C.C.  of  decinormal  thiosulphate.     The  following 
results  were  obtained  : — 

Available  Bromine 
in  lOOcc. 
(D)  Bromlsed  Soda—  Grms. 

Freshly  made,  contained  (two  experiments) . .    12*86 

Boiled  for  1  hour,  contained 12*79 

Boiled  for  1  hour,  contained 1276 

Boiled  for  4  hours,  contained   12'80 

In  this  case  the  strength  remained  practically  un- 
changed even  after  prolonged  boiling,  and  yet  the 
original  solution  was  decidedly  yellow.  Hypo- 
bromite  in  solution  is  supposed  to  be  readily  and 
completely  changed  by  boilins  into  a  mixture  of 
bromate  and  bromide^  and  the  foregoing  experiments 
were  conducted  on  this  assumption.  As  the  result  of 
direct  experiment,  however,  I  subsequently  found 
that  the  solutions,  after  dilution  and  boiling  for  one 
hour,  still  gave  a  copious  dark  brown  precipitate  with 
manganese  sulphate,  and  evolved  gas  when  wanned 
with  urea.  Hence  the  hypobromite  in  a  strongly 
alkaline  solution  of  bromlsed  soda  is  not  readily 
destroyed  by  boiling.  To  ascertain  whether  this  unex- 
pected stability  was  due  to  the  presence  of  caustic 
soda,  this  was  removed  from  a  quantity  of  hypobro- 
mite  solution  by  adding  an  excess  of  magnesium  sul- 
phate solution  and  filtering  the  liquid.  The  liquid 
thus  neutralised  still  had  an  alkaline  reaction  to 
litmus,  but  had  a  marked  bromous  odour  which  the 
originsd  had  not  It  gave  an  abundant  dark  brown 
precipitate  with  sulphate  of  manganese,  but  five 
minutes'  boiling  usually  sufficed  to  destroy  every  trace 
of  hypobromite,  so  that  hypobromite  is  readily  and 
completely  transformed  by  boiling  in  neutral  solution. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  these  experi- 
ments were  practically  made  on  hypobromite  of  mag- 
nesium, where,  as  in  the  former  experiments,  the 
sodium  salt  was  employed.  On  boiling,  the  neutralised 
solution  evolves  a  very  notable  proportion  of  bromine 
or  compound  of  bromine  capable  of  liberating  iodine 
from  potassium  iodide,  but  the  free  bromine  in  the 
distillate,  together  with  the  available  bromine  in  the 
liquid  remaining  in  the  flask,  do  not  together  amount 
to  the  full  proportion  of  bromine  contained  in  the 
solution  before  boiling.*  Still,  the  deficiency  is  not 
very  great 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  appears  (1)  that  the 
presence  of  excess  of  caustic  soda  greatly  increases  the 
stability  of  hypobromite  solutions  (2)  That  most 
solutions  of  bromised  soda  lose  a  little  of  their  avail- 
able bromine  by  boiling.  (3)  That  the  solution  of 
bromine  in  excess  of  caustic  soda  solution  has,  after 
boiling,  all  the  practical  advanta^  which  would  be 
posse^ied  by  a  concentrated  solution  of  free  bromine 
not  liable  to  loss  by  volatilisation  or  change  in  strength 
by  keeping. 

A  curious  oversight  of  the  advantages  attaching  to  a 
solution  of  bromised  soda  over  mere  bromine  water 
occurs  in  the  reply  of  Messrs.  Mills  and  Snodgrass  to 
the  discussion  on  their  paper  already  referred  to. 
These  chemists  describe  the  employment  of  hypo- 
bromite solution,  together  with  excess  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  as  *'  an  astonishingly  roundabout  way  of 
preparing  bromine  water } "  but  the  fact  is  that  the 
use  of  hypobromite  and  acid  affords  a  ready  means  of 
obtaining  the  necessary  bromine  in  presence  of  a  far 
smaller  quantity  of  aqueous  liquid  tnan  is  the  case  if 
mere  bromine  water  be  employed.  Thus  nearly 
300c. c.  of  a  standardised  solution  of  bromine  water 
would  be  necessary  for  titrating  5c.c.  of  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, the  solubility  of  bromine  in  water  being  only 

*  The  theoretical  bearings  of  the  decomposition  of  magne- 
sium hypobromite  with  evolution  of  more  or  less  bronune, 
and  the  quantitative  experiments  required  for  the  elucidation 
of  the  reaction,  I  propose  to  make  the  subject  for  a  future 
paper. 


about  3  per  cent,  whereas  the  solution  of  hypo- 
bromite i  usually  employ  contains  12  per  cent  of 
bromine,  and  can  readily  be  made  much  stronger. 
Hence  a  much  smaller  volume  is  re<}uired  for  the 
titration,  and  the  standard  solution  is  not  liable  to 
lose  strength  by  exposure  to  air,  as  would  be  the  case 
with  mere  bromine  water.  In  their  reply  to  the  di^- 
euseion  on  their  paper  (page  438  of  last  volume), 
Messrs.  MiUs  and  Snodgrass  state  that  "the  bromine- 
water  method  or  moist  process  was  communicated  by 
one  of  us  to  Mr.  Allen  m  1880  (Oct  7th)."  There  is 
a  mistake  here,  the  origin  of  which  I  am  wholly 
unable  to  trace ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  had  given 
a  description  of  the  results  yielded  by  the  process  in  a 
paper  read  before  the  Pharmaceutical  Conference  in 
August,  1880,  and  published  in  the  FharmaceuUical 
Journal  for  September  £5th,  1880,  which  latter 
date  was  twelve  days  before  the  communication  is 
stated  to  have  been  made  to  me  *  (October  7th,  1880). 

The  method  I  have  employed  for  preparing  the 
solution  of  bromised  soda  nas  incidentally  furnished 
a  determination  of  the  density  of  bromine.  The  plan 
adopted  has  been  as  follows :  About  40  to  4^grma 
weight  of  pure  caustic  soda  were  dissolved  in 
water,  and  the  solution  was  placed  in  a  flask  and 
accurately  weighed.  A  quantity  of  bromine  was 
shaken  with  powdered  potassium  bromide^  water 
added,  and  the  shaking  repeated.  The  bromine  was 
drawn  off  from  the  aqueous  liquid,  shakefr  with  water, 
separated,  and  then  agitated  with  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid.  By  this  treatment  it  was  hoped  to 
purify  the  bromine  from  any  chlorine  it  might  have 
contained,  and  also  to  render  it  perfectly  anhydrous. 
The  purined  bromine  was  next  run  into  a  burette, 
and  from  that  20c.  c.  measure  was  lun  into  the 
soda  solution,  and  the  increase  of  weight  noted.  In 
this  way  the  weight  of  20c.c.  of  bromine  at  the 
ordinary  temperature  of  the  laboratory  was  accurately 
ascertained,  and  in  three  experiments  was  found  to 
be  62*261,  62'381,  and  62'202grms.,  the  mean  being 
62*281.  This  would  correspond  to  a  density  of  3*114 
if  the  weifi^ht  of  20c.c.  of  water  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature had  been  strictly  2Qmn&,  but  with  a 
correction  based  on  the  actual  weight  of  water 
delivered  by  the  burette,  the  density  of  the  bromine 
at  the  ordinary  temperature  works  out  to  3*177.  I  do 
not  claim  rigid  accuracy  for  this  determination,  but  it 
is  of  interest  as  approximately  confirming  the  result 
of  Pierre  (3*1872  at  O^C),  while  it  is  at  variance  with 
the  figures  of  Balard  (2*966)  and  Lowig  (2*98  to  2*99 
at  15«C.). 

There  is  one  curious  fact  in  connection  with  these 
exi)eriment8  foi*  which  I  am  unable  to  offer  any 
explanation  of  a  satisfactory  nature^  and  that  is  that 
in  each  case  the  proportion  of  bromine  found  in  the 
bromised  soda  by  titration  is  sensibly  in  excess  of  the 
weight  actually  employed.    Thus  :— 

A.  B.  D. 

Bromine  employed,  by  weight . .  12*132     12*929     12*440 
Bromine  found,  by  titration 12*98      13-18       12  86 

As  to  the  cause  of  this  discrepancy,  (1)  the  precau- 
tions taken  to  purify  the  bromine  used  in  making 
solutions  A  and  D  seem  to  negative  the  presence  of 
chlorine  as  an  impurity;  (2)  in  each  case  the  thiosul- 
phate solution  employed  for  the  titration  was  most 
oarefully  set  by  resublimed  iodine;  (3)  the  potassium 

"*  The  f oUowing  is  a  passage  which  occurs  in  the  paper  men- 
tioned in  the  text :  "  Those  products  which  are  most  readily 
acted  on  by  nitric  acid  also  have  the  greatest  capacity  for 
decolorising  bromine  water,  and  I  am  attempting  to  base  a 
method  of  determining  the  defines  on  this  principle.  The 
results  already  obtained  in  this  manner  are  very  remarkable, 
and  conclusiyely  prove  the  predominance  of  oleflnes  in  shale 
products,  these  readily  decolorising  manv  times  the  volume 
of  bromine  which  can  be  caused  to  combine  with  petroleum 
naphtha  or  burning  oil.** 
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iodide  emplo^red  was  free  from  iodate;  (4)  any 
inactive  impurity  in  the  bromine,  such  a^  bromoform. 
bromide  of  carbon,  water,  or  sulphuric  acid,  would 
tend  to  reduce  its  titration-value  as  compared  with 
its  weight ;  (5)  the  presence  of  iodine  would  operate  in 
the  same  direction. 

DISCUSSION  ON   ME,  ALLBN's  PAPER. 

Mr.  Watson  Smith  :  A  stable  solution  of 
sodium  hvpobromite  of  known  strength  means 
an  available  bromine  solution  of  known  strength 
ready  at  any'  moment  Such  a  solution  may 
in  the  future  furnish  a  useful  means  for  titrating 
certain  naphthas  {e.g..  shale  spirits)  for  their  content 
of  olefines,  adding  tne  bromine  so  long  as  quicklv 
absorbed  without  formation  of  hydrobromic  acid.  A 
method  based  on  this  principle  has,  I  believe,  already 
been  foreshadowed  by  Mr.  Allen. 

Mr.  Allen  said  he  had  described  a  method  of 
employing  bromised  soda  and  hydrochloric  acid  for 
the  titration  of  shale  -  products,  in  his  work  on 
"  Commercial  Organic  Analysis." 

Dr.  Campbell  Beown  thoug:ht  that  a  new  determi- 
nation was  wanted  of  the  atomic  weight  of  bromine. 

Dr.  HuETER  said  that  the  loss  of  strength  alluded  to  in 
the  paper  was  also  found  in  boiling  the  hypochlorites. 
They  found  there  was  not  the  amount  of  chlorate 
present  that  would  correspond  to  the  original  amount, 
and  they  always  put  it  down  to  simple  escape  of  oxy- 
gen. He  confessed  himself  quite  unable  to  account 
for  the  loss  in  weight  Mr.  Allen  had  spoken  of. 
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AN   ATTEMPT  TO   UTILISE   WASTE   HEAT 

BY  PERKIN'S  PIPES. 

BY    FERDINAND    HURTER,  PH.D. 

The  utilisation  of  waste  heat  forms  the  subject  of 
many  inventions  and  of  many  disappointing  expe- 
riences. To  save  heat  does  not  always  mean  a  savmg 
of  money.  An  apparatus  which  pays  at  one  place 
does  not  pay  in  another.  Whether  the  utilisation  of 
waste  heat  is  equivalent  to  a  saving  of  money  depends 
entirely  upon  the  work  which  has  to  be  doile  and 
upon  the  price  of  coaL  It  is  impossible  to  settle  the 
value  of  waste  heat  generally.  But  for  particular 
applications  its  cost  can  be  ascertained — for  instance, 
for  its  application  to  the  evaporation  of  liquids;  and 
it  will  be  found  that  for  this  purpose  waste  heat  will 
not  often  mean  a  greatsaving  of  money.  Assuming  that 
the  waste  heat  itself  has  no  value,  its  cost  will  be  the 
cost  of  the  apparatus  by  means  of  which  we  utilise  it 
Suppasing  that  dejjreciation,  repairs,  rates,  and  taxes, 
ground  rent,  supervision,  etc.,  are  covered  by  the  modest 
sum  of  20  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  capital  outlay, 
the  cost  of  waste  heat  per  annum  would  be  one-fifth 
of  capital  employed  in  utilising  it.  Every  square 
foot  of  heating  surface  of  sheet  iron  transmits  per 
hour  as  much  heat  as  would  heat  4lb.  of  water  by 
1**  C.  where  there  is  1'  difference  of  temperature 
between  the  two  sides  of  the  heating  surface  ;  conse- 

?[uentlv  per  year  of  300  working  days  that  square 
oot  of  heating  surface  would  transmit  3*12  ton  units 
of  heat  (1  ton  unit  equals  as  much  heat  as  would 
raise  the  ternperature  of  1  ton  of  water  by  1*"  C). 
But  if  the  difference  of  temperature  were  any  other 
number,  say  T  degrees,  then  the  number  of  ton  units 
transmitted  per  annum  would  be  3*12  xT.  Now. 
this  quantity  of  heat  costs  one-fifth  of  the  capital 
spent  upon  one  square  foot  of  the  heating  surface. 
Ihe  least  amount  of  money  for  which  any  apparatus 


for  evaporation  per  square  foot  can  be  erected  is 
about  4s.  to  5s..  including  mounting,  brickwork,  etc., 
consequently  tne  cost  of  3*12  x  T  ton  units  of  heat 
costs  from  9id.  to  Is. 

Let  us  now  see  what  in  actual  practice  1  ton  unit 
of  heat  direct  from  coal  costs  us  when  applied  to 
evaporation  of  water  in  a  boiler. 

Supposing  that  a  good  boiler,  capable  of  evaporat- 
ing 36  cubic  feet  of  water,  costs  us  £400,  and  that 
it  evaporates  per  annum  of  300  days  7,200  tons  of 
water,  using  1,200  tons  of  coal,  we  have  the  following 
annual  charges : — 

Interest,  etc.  (20%) £80 

Coal  at  5s. 300 

Man  for  firing   25 

£405=97.200d. 

The  evaporation  of  7,200  tons  of  water  requires 
3,859,200  ton  units  of  heat  Thus,  1  ton  unit  costs 
us  nearly  one-fortieth  of  a  penny.  If,  therefore, 
1  ton  unit  of  heat  gained  from  waste  heat  must  not 
cost  more  than  1  ton  unit  of  heat  gained  directly 
from  coal,  it  is  necessary  that  the  temperature  of  the 
waste  heat  be  such  that  the  fraction 

^^=  Ad.  or  that  T  =^^=  120'  C. 

This  fraction  shows  that  unless  the  difference  of  tem- 
perature between  the  two  sides  of  the  heating  surface 
oe  at  least  120^  C,  the  waste  heat  will  cost  more  than 
the  heat  from  coal  direct,  if  that  can  be  obtained  at 
5s.  a  ton,  of  such  equality  that  one  ton  will  evaporate 
six  tons  of  water  in  an  ordinarv  boiler  with  ordinary 
firing.  Thus  in  this  country  the  utilisation  of  waste 
heat,  if  it  must  be  a  saving  of  money,  requires  that 
the  fuel  gases  from  which  this  heat  must  be  abstracted 
shall  be  at  a  temperature  of  at  least  220^  C.  or 
428°  F.  You  will  perceive  that  if  the  temperature 
approaches  this  the  money  saved  by  utilising  the 
heat  is  a  very  small  amount  indeed.  This  Hmit, 
beyond  which  the  utilisation  of  waste  heat  costs 
more  than  the  'heat  is  worth,  rises  as  the  cost  of  the 
apparatus  rises.  Where  coal  is  more  expensive  the 
utilisation  of  waste  heat  of  a  lower  degree  of  tempera- 
ture is  a  feasible  undertaking.  If  I  now  say  that  per 
1ft.  heating  area  Perkin's  waW-heating  apparatus, 
as  applied  to  evaporation,  costs  8s.,  you  will  readily 
perceive  that  there  is  no  great  inducement  to  try  that 
system,  unless  the  temperature  of  the  waste  heat  be 
more  than  800®  F.,  or  local  circumstances  render  it 
specially  favourable  as  compared  with  other  appa- 
ratus. 

In  Leblanc  soda  works  there  is  a  great  amount  of 
waste  heat  at  disposal,  and  in  Messrs.  Gaskell,  Deacon, 
and  Company^s  works,  where  special  processes  are  in 
use,  the  question  arose  how  to  utilise  the  waste  heat 
of  a  revolving  black-ash  furnace.  The  hot  gas  from 
the  revolver  was  first  passed  through  the  internal  flue 
of  a  large  boiler,  and  tnen  by  means  of  a  flue  of  12ft. 
width  and  3ft.  depth  under  a  wrought-iron  concen- 
trating pan  36ft.  in  length.  The  total  amount  of 
heating  surface  thus  disposed  for  the  utilisation  of 
waste  neat  was  830  square  feet.  But  the  quantity 
and  intensity  of  waste  heat  from  even  small  revolving 
furnaces  is  such  that  these  830  square  feet  were  in- 
adequate and  only  reduced  the  temperature  of  the 
fuel  gases  to  about  1 ,000°  F.  It  was  therefore  desirable 
to  increase  the  heating  surface,  but  owing  to  the 
already  inconveniently  crowded  state  of  this  part  of 
the  works  it  was  impossible  to  simply  add  the 
cheapest  form  of  evaporating  apparatus,  an  iron  pan. 
Consequently  it  was  decided  to  enlarge  the  heating 
surface  by  placing  into  the  flue,  under  the  pan,  a 
series  of  coils  of  pipes  on  Perkin's  high-pressure 
system.      Design    and    execution    were  left  to  an 
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engineer  experienced  in  constructions  of  this  kind. 
After  mature  consideration  .the  following  arrange- 
ment was  decided  to  be  carried  out :  Six  separate 
systems  of  coils  were  used.  Each  system  consisted  of 
two  coils,  one  placed  into  the  flue  under  the  pan  the 
other  into  the  pan.  The  length  of  the  coU  in  the  fire 
was  160ft,  that  in  the  pan  7oTt.  The  aggregate  length 
of  all  the  coils  was  1,380ft,  and  the  heating  area  360 
square  feet.  Each  coil  was  provided  at  its  highest 
place  with  an  expansion  vessel,  and  at  its  lowest  point 
with  a  kind  of  ball  valve,  through  which  Hie  pipes  were 
filled  with  water.  The  pipes  were  very  strong,  Ijin. 
outside  and  }in.  inside  diameter.  The  joints  were 
made  as  usual  in  this  kind  of  apparatus,  the  end  of 
one  pipe  being  sharpened  to  a  knife  edge  and 
hardened,  meeting  the  flat  and  soft  end  of  the  pipe  to 
which  it  was  to  be  joined,  the  one  pipe  having  a  left- 
handed  and  the  other  a  rignt-handea  tnread.  The  two 
pipes  were  screwed  together  by  a  coupling,  which  had 
corresponding  threads,  and  by  means  of  very  powerful 
tools  the  knife  edge  was  driven  into  the  flat  end  of  the 
pipe  to  be  joined.  The  six  coils  in  the  flue  were 
placed  across  the  flue  supported  by  suitable  frames. 
Opposite  each  coil  was  a  door  to  clean  the  pipes  from 
flue  dust  The  coils  in  the  pan  were  placed  at  the  bottom 
of  it  lengthwise.  Each  system  contained,  when  full, 
about  1  cubicfootofwater,andit  was  calculatedthat  this 
water,  in  circulating  through  the  coils,  should  reach  a 
temperature  not  exceeding  450°  F.,  and  the  expansion 
vessels  were  so  a4justed  that  they  would  allow  this 
cube  foot  of  water  to  expand.  But  when  the  appa- 
ratus was  started  it  was  very  soon  found  that  the 
water  became  much  hotter  than  was  anticipated.  The 
practical  way  of  ascertaining  the  temperature  consists 
in  filing,  at  uie  place  at  which  the  hot  water  leaves 
the  flue  and  enters  the  pan,  a  bright  surface  on  the 
pipe,  and  observing  the  colour  which  the  bright  spot 
assumes.  It  ought  to  become  straw  coloured.  But 
Id  our  case  the  colour  rapidly  became  purple  and 
blue,  and  thus  all  we  could  ascertain  was  tnat  the 
temperature  exceeded  550°.  The  first  of  the  coils 
was  also  provided  with  a  pressure  gauge,  but  as  the 
index  veiy  rapidly  moved  to  the  ^end  of  the  scale 
l,500lb.  per  square  inch,  we  had  no  means  of  judg- 
ing the  temperature.  The  expansion  vessels  proved 
too  small,  and  the  first  and  second  of  the  coils,  those 
exposed  to  the  greatest  heatburst  during  the  next 
twelve  hours.  According  to  Hirn's  formula,  if  water 
is  heated  to  300''  C.  (572"  F.)  it  will  expand  nearly 
40  per  cent,  of  its  volume,  from  which  the  expansion 
of  the  iron  apparatus  would  have  to  be  de^iucted. 
These  exx)an8ion  vessels  are  a  weak  spot  in  the  whole 
apparatus.  If  they  are  too  large  the  pressure  is  too 
small  and  the  water  boils ;  if  they  are  too  small  the 
pressure  becomes  too  large  and  the  pipes  burst  When 
the  apparatus  had  been  provided  with  expansion  ves- 
sels of  suflicient  capacity  it  worked,  but  it  did  not 
work  well  The  temperature  outside  the  pipes  being 
variable  interfered  much  with  the  work  of  the  pipes. 
At  times  the  fluid  in  the  pipes  became  actually  red 
hot,  to  judge  from  the  red  neat  of  the  pipes  which 
conveyed  it  from  the  coils  in  the  flue  to  tne  coils  in 
the  pan,  and  which  were  quite  outside  the  flue.  Very 
soon  the  pipes  became  covered  with  flue  dust  and 
this  interfered  very  seriously  with  the  amount  of  heat 
conveyed.  During  one  experiment  I  found  that  in- 
stead of  conveying  4lb.  units  per  hour  they  only  con- 
veyed about  21d.  units,  and  probably  less.  The  dust 
was  frequently  blown  off  by  means  of  a  steam  jet. 
Then  the  numoer  of  pipes  in  the  flue  proved  a  serious 
hindrance  to  the  draught  Unless  very  good  slack 
was  at  our  disxx>sal  the  revolving  furnace  got  behind 
in  its  work.  But  the  most  serious  drawback  was, 
that  although  the  workmanship  was  good  the  coils 
leaked  and  gradually  got  empty  ;  and  as  they  cannot 


be  refilled  except  when  cold,  this  leakage  meant  so 
serious  a  stoppage  that  the  pipes  had  to  be  removed 
This  failure,  nowever,  is  chiefly  due  to  the  following 
cause  :  The  water  circulates  in  the  pipes  by  reason 
of  the  difference  of  the  specific  gravity  of  the  hot 
water  ascending  and  the   cold   water  descending. 
The  velocity  of  circulation  depends  upon,  the  dif- 
ference  of   level  between  the  coils.     But  it  also 
depends  upon  the  length  of  the  system  and  the  num- 
ber of  bends,  and  it  requires  a  very  careful  calculation 
to  find  the  length  of  the  pipes  for  any  given  tempera- 
ture and  any  given  difference  of  level    A  method  of 
making  this  calculation  is  ^ven  by  Schinz  in  Ding- 
ler^s  Journal,  vol.  219,  but  it  is  so  complicated  that 
I  must  condemn  it  as  not  applicable.    I  have  felt 
that,  failure  as  it  was  in  our  case,  the  application  of 
this  system  might  still  have  a  future  in  the  utilisation 
of  waste  heat ;  and  in  order  to  know  the  probable 
cause  of  the  failure,  I  have  taken  the  trouble  to 
carefully  construct  formula  for  the  ready  calcolation 
of  such  pipes.    I  find  that  in  our  case  the  failure 
was  mainly  due  to  too  slow  a  circulation.    The  dif- 
ference of  level  from  centre  to  centre  of  coil  being 
only  1ft  6in.,  the  total  length  of  the  pipes  in  each 
coil  ought  not  to  have  excnieded  144ft,  whereas  we 
had  230ft    Thus  we  had  far  too  much  friction.    Bat 
the  slow  circulation  in  too  long  a  pipe  causes  a  higji 
temperature,  a  high  pressure,  ana  consequently  in- 
creased leakage  and  danger  to  the  apitaratus. 

I  shall  append  tables  for  readily  calculating  such 
systems  of  pipes.  It  may  be  interesting  to  some  to 
know  how  far  the  heat  evolved  in  the  fireplace  of 
the  revolver  was  thus  utilised.  The  following;  figures 
are  approximations  as  good  as  I  could  obtain  them. 
There  were  burnt  per  week  120  tons  of  fuel,  includ- 
ing mixing  slack,  and  114  tons  of  sodium  sulphate 
were  decomposed. 

Ton  Units 
per  Week. 


Heat  produced  in  fireplace  of  revolver 

Heat  utilised  in  revolver :  (a)  For  decompo- 
sition of  sodium  sulphate  and  calcium  car- 
bonate into  sodium  carbonate  and  calcium 
sulphide 188,100 

(5)  Carriedoffby  fused  black  ash 38»7eo 

Heat  utilised  for  evaporation :  (a)  In  boiler 

(area  396  square  feet) ^   8B,U0 

(5)  In  pan  (area  of  botton,  432  square  ftet^ 1  si  no 

AflsStedby  coU  area,  360  square  feet J  zt^ 

Heat  lost:  (a)  By  chimney  (gas  at  800^  F.) IS*^ 

(h)  Other  losses  (olfliBrenoe) 333,720 


810,000 


226|800 


U1.180 


473.:^ 
'SIO.OOO 

When  the  same  revolver  was  working  in  the  ordi- 
nary way— i.«.,  when  its  w^te  heat  was  utilised  for 
evaporation  of  vat  liquor  by  surface  evaporation— the 
following  figures  were  similarly  computed : — 

Heat  evolved  in  fireplace 840.000 

UUlised  in  revolver l'v^' i-i  »HaBO 

UtlUsed  in  evaporation  of  vat  Uquor  by  438  square  feet 

area   138,684 

The  two  statements  compare  as  follows : — 

Percentage  of  heat  utUised  by  direct  surface  evapora- 
tion, heat  passing  over  surface  of  liquid,  436  square 
/AAf  Area  **  *•         16*5 

Peroentafce  of  heat  utilised  by  1,188  square  fteet  of  heat- 
ing surface,  heat  transmitted  through  iron  plates  . .         16'8 

Ton  units  per  square  foot  of  area  of  uquid  exposed  to 
surface  evaporation  per  week —  fflO 

Apparatus  cost  per  square  foot /••,•••  *• 

Ton  units  per  square  foot  of  surface  of  transmtmnon 
per  wecK • 

A  square  foot  costs 

The   conclusion  is  obvious:  the  cheapest   way  of 
utilising  waste  heat  is  by  surface  evaporation,  where 
that  is  practicable. 
The  formula  I  have  constructed  for  the  ready  calcu 
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lation  of  apparatus  similar  to  the  one  described  is, 

if  we  denote  by — 

H  =  Heating  surface  of  the  single  coil  in  the  fire. 

C  =  Cooling  suHaoe  of  the  coil  placed  into  the  liquid. 

a  =  23  Kilogramme  nnits  of  heat  transmitted  per  square 

metre  per  de^ee  per  hour  from  the  nre  to  the 

water. 
/3  -  921  Kilogramme  nnits  transmitted  per  square  metre 

per  degree  difference  from  hot  pipes  to  the  liquids 

in  evaporating  pan. 
Tj  =  Temperature  of  ruel  gas. 
It  =  Highest  temperature  of  the  circulating  water. 
<g  =  Lowest  temperature  of  water  in  pipes. 
Te  =  Boilhig  point  of  the  liquid  in  the  piem. 


J  ==!  =  £ 

C         a 


log 


I 


logfi^' 


The  following  table  gives  the  different  ratios  of 
heating  surface  to  cooling  surface  which  must  be  used 
for  dmerent  temperatures. 


Ti  CentigTad^ 

T,  Fahrenheit. 

d  RaUo^ 

1000 

1832 

3D18 

900 

1658 

3-432 

a» 

1472 

3-990 

700 

1292 

4756 

000 

1112 

6-913 

900 

832 

7-801 

400 

752 

11-615 

To  obtain  values  for  the  absolute  lengths  of  the 
coiJa,  I  have  assumed  the  boiling  point  of  the  liquid 
to  be  lOO*'  C.  =  212®  F.,  the  lowest  temperature  of 
the  circulating  water  120*'  C.  ==  248«>  F.,  and  the 
highest  admissible  temperature  240°  C.  =  464^' F., 
corresponding  to  a  pressure  of  from  5001b.  to  600lb. 
per  square  inch.  I  have  also  taken  into  consideration 
the  friction  of  the  water  in  the  pipes,  but  not  the 
bends.  Consequently  the  following  values  are  maxima, 
and  most  on  no  account  be  surpassed.  The  formula 
for  the  length  of  thepipes  to  be  placed  into  the  evapo- 
rating apparatus  is,  if  D  is  the  diameter  of  tl^e  p>ipe 
ia  indies, 

C=37'3xD>/IA 

1+^ 

In  this  formula  d  has  the  value  given  in  Table  I.,  and 
h  is  the  difference  of  level  in  feet  between  the  centres 
of  the  coils  in  the  fire  and  those  in  the.  evapDrating 
apparatas.  The  following  table  gives  a  few  of 
these  values. 

Table  II. 

Showing  leng^.in  feet  of  pipes  necessary /or  OTie  unit  of 
Ferkin's  system  {diameter  im.). 


Difference 

i 

of  Level 

looro. 

900^0. 

SOCC.  700'C. 

soo-o. 

flOO'C. 

400"U. 

Feet 

24-5 

8 

H 

29-5 

28-6 

27-6 

26-5 

22-7 

20-0 

83-0 

96-0 

UO 

126 

144 

177 

230 

4 

JC 

37*6 

38-4 

34-9 

33-5 

31-2 

28-7 

25-5 

H 

112 

124 

130 

158 

184 

224 

290 

6 

]c 

43 

41-5 

39-8 

38-1 

35-5 

33-0 

29-0 

(H 

128 

142 

157 

180 

208 

257 

333 

8 

H 

47*1 

45-7 

44 

42 

30-3 

36-5 

32-1 

141 

166 

176 

198 

231 

282 

372 

10 

{^ 

607 

49-1 

47-5 

45-5 

42-5 

39-1 

34-5 

162 

168 

188 

215 

252 

305 

395 

Example:  Difference  of  level  between  centres  of 
coils  eqnals  8ft.;  temperature  of  flue,  SOO^'C.  The 
table  gives  opposite  8  and  under  dOO""  tJie  two  figures 
44  and  176,  which  mean  that  176ft.  length  of  coil 
must  be  placed  into  the  flue,  and  44ft.  into  the  liquid 
to  be  evaporated.    The  water  in  the  pipes  is  supposed 


to  have  as  extreme  temperatures  120'*C.  arid  240",  and 
its  volume  will  be  about  1*059  at  120°,  and  1*262  at 
240**,  if  the  volume  at  0°=1,  consequently  the  exx>an- 
sion  vessels  must  contain  25  per  cent  of  the  volume 
of  the  pipes. 

DISCUSSION  ON  DK.  HUETEE's  ^APEB. 

Dr.  Campbell  Beown  asked  what  happened  when 
the  tubes  burst.  He  supposed  the  ex^nsion  of  the 
water  was  so  small  that  the  explosion  .vould  be 
of  very  little  effect 

The  Chaieman  asked  whether  there  was  not  a 
deposit  on  the  tubes  from  the  alkaline  liquor  above 
them  which  would  obstruct  the  heat 

Dr.  HuETEE  said  the  liquor  was  not  so  saturated 
as  to  deposit  salts,  and  consequently  the  pipes  re- 
mained clean.  The  expansion  of  water  at  sucn  degrees 
of  heat  would  be  very  great  indeed.  At  300**  C. 
water  was  expanded  40  per  cent  beyond  its  natural 
volume,^  but  m  the  case  of  the  bursting  of  a  pipe 
there  was  very  little  damage  indeed. 

Dr.  Beowk  :  No  great  volume  of  steam  1 

Dr.  HuETEE :  Very  littla  The  whole  of  one  of 
these  systems  I  have  described  contains  about  one 
cubic  foot  of  water. 

The  Chaieman  thought  the  fact  of  having  tubes 
filled  with  red-hot  water  would  be  new  to  most  of 
them,  and  Dr.  Hurter  had  seen  something  which  few 
people  had  seen  before. 


apancbestet  Section. 

Chairman :  Ivan  Levinstein. 
Vice-C?uiirman .-  George  B.  Davis,  F.LC,  F.C.S. 


F.  B.  Benger. 

R.  F.  Carpenter. 

C.  Estcourt. 

H.  Grimshaw. 

Peter  Hart. 

J.  von  Hohenhansen. 


Committee : 

J.  Jackson. 
S.  MeUor. 

C.  Schofleld. 
R.  AnguB  Smith. 
W.  Vickers. 

D.  Watson. 


jfotL.  Sec*! 
J.  Carter-Bell,  Bankfield,   The  'ciiff,   Higher   Broughtonp 

Manchester. 


Meeting  Tuesday,  Novbmbee  6th,  l88a 


ADDRESS  BY  THE  CHAIRMAN, 

I.  LEVINSTEIN,  ESQ. 

This  Section  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  more 
effectually  carrying  out  the  principal  object  of  the 
foundation  of  our  Society — namely,  the  promotion  and 
advancement  of  the  knowledge  of  techmcal  chemistry. 
That  our  Society  has  been  thus  far  successful  is 

?:enerally  admitted,  but  there  is  still  plenty  of  scope 
or  further  improvement  and  plenty  of  work  to  do, 
and  I  hope  that  the  Manchester  Section,  so  favourably 
situated,  will  lead  the  wav  in  promoting  its  princii^ 
aims.  Manchester,  as  has  been  frequently  pointed  out, 
is  an  important  chemical  centre,  many  most  extensive 
chemical  manufactories  being  situated  within  a  radius 
of  less  thaji  twenty-five  miles.  We  find  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood large  alkieLlL  soap,  acid,  and  artificial  manure 
works,  extensive  tar  aistilieries,  aniline  oil  and  coal-tar 
colour  works,  etc.  Indeed,  nearly  every  branch  of 
chemical  manufacture  is  represented  ;  and  if  we  fur- 
ther take  into  consideration  the  numerous  important 
cotton  and  other  industries  in  which  chemical  know- 
ledge pla^rs  such  an  essential  part—such  as  printing, 
djreing,  sizing,  bleaching,  paper-making,  etc. — we  may 
fairly  say  that  Manchester,  above  all,  is  the  very 
town  where  the  establishment  of  a  Section  of  our 
Society  was  most  desirable ;  and  this  was  undoubtedly 
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the  opinion  also  of  those  who,  about  nine  months  a^o, 
bestirred  themselves  so  energetically  for  its  forma- 
tion. Now,  gentlemen,  notwithstanding  that  the 
prosperity  of  a  manufacturing  nation  depends  to  a 
great  extent  on  the  progress  of  its  chemical  and  other 
allied  industries,  we  frequently  hear  from  men  who 
ought  to  be  well  informed  that  this  countrv  is  behind 
others,  not  only  in  the  knowledge  but  in  tne  applica- 
tion of  chemistry,  which  in  the  case  of  a  great  manu- 
facturing nation  cannot  fail,  if  it  be  a  fact,  to  be  an 
extremely  disheartening  reflection. 

We  will  now  consider  how  far  the  serious  statement 
relative  to  our  being  behindhand  in  the  application 
of  chemical  knowledge  is  correct.  If  we  take  into  ac- 
count the  very  large  capital  invested  in  chemical  indus- 
tries, and  the  very  important  bearing  of  the  latter  on 
other  industries,  it  will  be  conceded  that  we  in  Eng- 
land ought  to  watch  with  the  greatest  jealousy  the  pro- 
gress of  other  nations,  and  to  examine  carefully  and 
apart  from  prejudice  their  position  as  compared  with 
our  own.  Now  as  far  as  any  decline  or  tailing  behind 
in  chemical  industries  is  concerned  it  may  be  some 
consolation  to  know  that  this  is  principally  confined 
to  one  special  branch,  and  that  the  assertion,  fre- 
(juently  heard,  that  we  are  completely  beaten  in  those 
industries  which  depend  to  a  large  extent  on  applied 
chemistry  is  as  much  an  exaggeration  as  would  be 
the  assertion  that  the  French  can  beat  the  British  on 
the  seas.  We  are  often  told  that  the.  English  calico 
printers  cannot  print  so  well  as  the  Alsatians,  that 
our  dyers  cannot  dye  so  well  as  the  French  or  Ger- 
mans; but  such  indiscriminate  statements  can  be 
accepted  only  to  a  very  limited  extent  If  an  out- 
sider, as  sometimes  hai>pens,  picks  up  one  of  the  very 
best  class  Akatian  prints,  and  compares  it,  without 
taking  into  account  the  relative  cost,  with  an  average 
English  print,  and  then  bases  his  criticism  on  such  a 
comparison,  he  may  easily  jump  to  the  conclusion 
that  this  country  is  Dehind  others  as  regards  printing. 
English  and  Scotch  printers  and  dyers  can  print  and 
dye,  taking  price  and  quality  into  consideration, 
equally  as  good  colours  as  the  Continental,  and  indeea 
in  some  specialities  they  are  ahead  of  any,  even  the 
foremost. 

We  must  never  overlook  the  fact  that  the  demand 
regulates  not  only  the  quantity  but  alBo  the  quality 
of  the  supply,  and  I  doubt  not  that  if  our  merchants 
were  willing  to  pay  our  printers  as  good  a  price  as 
the  highest  class  of  Alsatian  prints  command,  and 
would  at  the  same  time  undertake  to  keep  their 
works  fully  going  with  orders,  the  English  printers 
would  be  able  to  turn  out  as  eood  a  print  as  any  one. 
It  is  at  any  rate  a  fact,  ana  one  which  tests  the 
standard  of  an  industry  more  conclusively  than  all 
the  loud  assertions  about  its  failings,  that  the  printers 
of  this  country  supply  not  alone  the  principal  part 
of  our  home  consumption  but  also  to  some  extent  the 
wants  of  other  nations,  and  that  in  some  classes  of 
prints  they  are  still  taking  the  lead  in  those  foreign 
markets  where  prohibitive  tariffs  do  not  exclude  fair 
competition.  And  ver^  much  the  same  thing  may 
be  said  about  the  position  of  the  art  of  dyeing.  It  is 
quite  true  that  tne  Swiss  and  others  produce,  on 
certain  classes  of  goods,  rather  better  colours,  but 
here  again  it  is  in  many  cases  a  question  of  price.  I 
know  by  experience  that  English  dyers  can  produce 
far  superior  colours  to  those  generally  met  with  in 
the  trade,  if  the  merchant  could  only  afford  a  better 
price  for  dyeing ;  but  the  prices  which  dyers  have  to 
accept  for  some  colours  are  so  exceedingly  low,  con- 
siderinff  the  ing]k  wages  they  have  to  pay  for  labour, 
that  it  becomes  an  impossibility  to  supply  the  very 
finest  shades.  What  is  generally  asked  of  the  Englisn 
dyer  is  to  turn  out  quantities  at  the  smallest  possible 
expense  consistent  with  producing  passable  colours. 


So  here  again  it  is  the  demand  which  regulates  the 
quality  of  the  supply ;  and  in  justice  to  the  dyers  of 
tnis  country  I  must  mention  tnat  for  certain  classes 
of  goods  even  the  Germans  prefer  them  to  their  own 
dyers,  whilst  some  of  the  principal  concerns  in  the 
United  States  employ  Scotchmen  and  Englishmen  as 
foremen  dyers  in  their  establishments. 

That  this  country  is  foremost  in  such  industries  as 
the  manufacture  of  alkalis,  soap,  acids,  artificial 
manures,  bleachine  powder,paper,  etc,  is  also  evident, 
and  is  proved  by  the  extensive  export  trade  in  these 
different  products.  The  fact  that  some  classes  of 
paper  are  imported  is  due  to  cheaper  raw  material 
and  cheaper  labour,  but  as  far  as  quality  is  concerned 
our  high-class  writing,  news,  tissue,  and  drawing 
papers  rank  certainly  among  tne  very  best  produced 
We  may  therefore  say^  gentlemen,  without  boasting, 
that  England  still  occupies  a  very  prominent  position 
in  many  branches  of  chemical  industry  and  the  manu- 
factures depending  on  it ;  and  it  is  only  that  special 
Eart  which  deals  with  the  production  of  aromatic 
ydrocarbon  derivatives  that  nas  been  neglected,  and 
in  which  this  country  has  allowed  itself  to  remain 
behind  others.  This  industry,  of  comparatively 
recent  origin,  has  already  become  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant, for  not  only  has  it  revolutionised  the  whole 
art  of  dyeing  and  printing,  by  the  introduction  of  the 
aniline,  naphthol,  alizarin,  and  resorcine  colours,  but  it 
includes  also  the  production  of  numerous  other  com- 
pounds of  more  or  less  utility  to  the  arts  and  manu- 
factures and  to  science.  I  will  only  just  mention 
artificial  vanDline,  artificial  oil  of  bitter  almonds 
(benzaldehyde),  carbolic  add,  salicylic  acid,  and  kairin. 
one  of  the  latest  discoveries,  which  promises  to  be  of 
great  service  in  medicine.  The  establishment  and 
development  of  this  industry  was  due  to  the  careful 
study  of  the  constitution  of  the  aromatic  hydro- 
carbons and  their  derivatives,  a  group  of  chemicals 
which  has  supplied  the  chemist  with  a  wider  field  for 
original  research,  and  one  followed  by  more  important 
practical  results  than  most  others,  and  in  which  are 
yet  hidden  the  germs  of  perhaps  still  more  important 
discoveriea  The  great  commercial  importance  of 
this  industry  may^  be  estimated  by  the  amount  of 
capital  invested  m  it.  The  yearly  turnover  repre- 
sents several  millions  of  pounds,  with  profits 
amounting  to  many  hundred  thousands  (the  profits  of 
three  large  German  coal-tar  colour  compames  alone 
reached  last  year  a  million  sterling),  and  we  must  not 
forg^et  that  this  industry  ,is  as  yet  comj^aratively  in 
its  infancy,  and  that  its  further  development  may 
multiply  tnese  amounts  many  times  over. 

If  we  carefully  observe  the  constant  improvements 
which  are  being  made  by  the  Germans  in  the  manu- 
facture of  artificial  indigo,  and  at  the  same  time  keep 
in  mind  the  probable  great  reduction  in  the  price  of  the 
aromatic  hydrocarbons,  such  as  benzene  and  toluene, 
we  shall  come  to  the  conclusion  that  its  commercial 
success  as  a  manufactured  article  and  its  general  intro- 
duction to  the  trade  will  only  be  a  question  of  time.  If 
we  further  consider  the  recent  researches  by  Skraup. 
Konigs,  Fischer,  Ladenburg,  and  others,  it  is  not  at  ail 
Improbable  that  we  may  any  day  be  startled  by  the  news 
that  the  Gkrman  savants  have  succeeded  in  producing, 
at  a  price  low  enough  to  compete  not  alone  with  arti- 
ficial indigo  but  eJso  quinine  and  the  alkaloids  of 
'oinum,  or  at  least  their  physiological  equivalents. 
Tnis  feat  .would  mean  almost  incalculable  losses  to 
some  of  tie  most  important  colonies  of  this  country. 

It  would  take  us  too  far  from  our  subject  to  refer  to 
the  physiological  properties  of  some  of  the  compounds 
already  produced  from  the  aromatic  bases,  but  it  may 
perhaps  interest  you  to  know  that  the  commercial 
production  of  one  of  the  roost  important—that  is 
kairin — ir  extending.    When  this  substance  was  first 
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difloovered,  and  its  effects  on  the  human  system  re- 
cognised, it  was  then  thought  that  it  would  prolMtbly 
entirely  replace  quinine.*  You  will  thus  see, 
gentlemen,  that  the  artificial  production  of  these 
most  valnable  and  important  articles  of  commerce, 
hitherto  obtainable  only  through  the  chemistry  of 
nature^  is  not  so  very  remote. 

It  will  therefore  l>e  self-evident  that  a  sound  kno w- 
lecke  of  the  constitution  of  the  aromatic  hydrocarbons 
and  their  derivatives  is  becoming  every  dpy  of  more 
importance  to  the  technical  chemist,  and  it  is  unfortu- 
nate for  this  country  that  just  in  this  very  depart- 
ment of  chemical  knowledge  the  British  chemist  has 
been  entirely  outflanked  by  the  Germans,  who  have 
made  the  study  a  specialitv,  and  during  the  last 
twenty  years  have  cultivatea  and  developed  it  in  « 
oarvellous  degree.    You  will  also  agree  with  me  that 
it  is  a  perfect  anomaly  that  England,  the  largest 
inanufacturing  nation,  possessing  immense  accumu- 
lated wealth,  with  general  manufacturing  facilities 
luperior  to  thase  of  any   other   country,  situated 
geographically  in  the  most  favoured  position,  and, 
above  all,  possessing  the  necessary  raw  material  in 
qoantities  sufficient  to  supply  both  its  own  wants 
and  the  needs  of  the  world,  should  be  altogether 
beaten  in  an  industry  which  had  its  ori^nal  develop- 
ment in  its  own  borders,  and  of  which  it  was  indeed 
the  foonder.   What,  then,  is  the  cause  of  the  fact  that 
this  country  has  lost  and  is  still  losing  ground  as 
i^gards  this  8i)ecial  industry  ?   Is  it  reafly  the  want 
or  the  insufficiency  of  our  technical  schools?    I  for 
one  must  confess  that  I  cannot  see  how  technical 
Mhools  or  an  improved  general  techni(»d  education 
can  have  much  to  do  with  an  industry  requiring  the 
highest  scientific  knowledge.    Do  not  misunderstand 
ma    I  do  not  say  that  the  technical  schools  in  this 
oonntry  are  as  numerous  or  as  perfect  as  is  desirabla 
On  the  contrary,  I  quite  agree  that  a  better  equip- 
ment and  an  increase  of  the  number  of  such  school, 
and,  above  all,  a  general  reorganisation  of  the  present 
system  of  teaching  inductive  sciences,  would  prove  a 
great  boon  to  the  general  industries  of  this  country. 
What  I  contend  for  is  that  these  schools  have  only  an 
indirect  bearing  on  the  question  of  this  country's 
position  with  re^rd  to  the  special  industry  which  is 
the  principal  subject  of  this  evening^s  address. 

Only  consider,  eentlemen,  that  about  twenty-five 
years  ago  England  founded  this  industry,  and  for  a 
number  of  years  maintained  her  supremacy  in  it  at 
a  time  when  the  educational  system  and  the  number 
of  technical  schools  were  far  inferior  to  what  they  are 
to-daf ;  and  further,  that  this  country  has  made  com- 
paratively far  quicker  strides  in  general  education  and 
m  the  foundation  of  new  schools  within  the  last 
fifteen  years  than  Gtennany— a'vl  yet,  notwithstanding 
all  this,  the  latter  has  taken  this  industry  out  of  our 
hands.  The  reason  of  the  inferior  position  at  present 
occupied  by  England  with  regard  to  this  industry  is 
not  as  mysterious  as  it  might  at  first  sight  appear. 
We  will  now  endeavour  to  trace  the  cause  of  this 
sinfular  deficiency,  which  in  my  opinion  amountis  to 
nothing  less  than  a  national  calamitv.  If  in  doing  so 
I  have  to  refer  to  certain  matters  which  may  be  un- 
pleasant for  some;.  I  trust  that  the  vast  importance  of 
the  subject  will  plead  my  excuse,  if  anv  is  needed.  I 
may,  however,  assure  those  who  may  differ  from  me 
that  it  is  very  far  from  m}r  desire  to  make  any  frivolous 
chaiges^anduiat  my  practical  and  scientific  experience, 
extendnig  over  a  period  of  twenty  years,  as  a  manu- 
facturer of  eoai-tar  colours  and  other  aromatic  hydro- 

*InJistie»to  EngliBh  chemisto.  I  mnat  here  not  omit  to 
neattefke  meritorious  work  of  Prof essor  Dewar,  on  quino- 
u&e.tbe  bMto  of  laOrln,  and  also  the  valuable  experiments 
wMeh  hemiide,  In  orainnction  with  McKendrick,  in  order  to 
now  Ifesvlmulosloal  propertiee  of  thequlnollne  and  pyridine 


carbon  derivatives,  employing  a  number  of  English 
and  foreign  scientific  cnemiste,  has  perhaps  afforded 
me  special  facilities  and  opportunities  of  forming,  to 
some  extent,  a  sound  opinion  as  to  the  reasons  of  Eng- 
land's deficiencies  in  this  particular  branch  of  scientific 
knowledge.  However,  before  commencing  the  con- 
sideration of  the  real causeofthisdeficiency,  I  wouldask 
you  to  carry  vour  minds  back  to  about  twenty-five  yeai*8 
ago,  when  Dr.  A.  W.  Hof  mann  (whose  Labours  in  this 
special  department  of  organic  chemistry  had  already 
made  him  famous)  was  professor  at  the  Royal  College 
of  Chemistry.  This  retrospect  will  serve  two  pur- 
poses—it will  show  you,  first,  the  proud  position 
which  this  country  once  occupied  with  regard  to  this 
ever-extending  industrjr ;  ana  secondly,  the  very  great 
influence  whicn  one  eminent  teacher  exercised  in  its 
foundation,  and  still  more  in  its  development  It  was 
to  Hofmann  that  was  due  the  fresh  imi>etus  given  in 
this  country  to  the  study  of  organic  chemistry. 
Not  only  was  he  himself  constantly  engaged  in  original 
and  laborious  researches  but  he  possessed  also  the 
talent  of  inspiring  his  pupils  with  a  like  enthusiasm 
for  that  department  of  chemistry  in  which  this  emi- 
nent worker  and  teacher  obtained  an  everlasting 
name.  It  was  in  Hofmann's  time  that  one  of  his 
pupils,  Mr.  Perkin,  discovered  the  first  practical 
method  of  obtaining  a  colouring  matter  from  aniline — 
a  colouring  matter  Known  for  some  vears  as  Perkin 
violet  or  mauve — and  the  credit  of  naving  founded 
the  entire  industry  of  the  manufacture  of  coal-tar 
colours  belongs  to  England,  though  it  is  ouite  true 
that  Runge  and  others,  long  before  Perkin,  had  observed 
that  colouring  matters  might  be  produced  from  aniline 
and  other  hydrocarbon  derivatives,  but  it  was  Perkin 
who  first  devised  a  i)ractical  method  of  obtaining 
such  colours,  and  to  him  belongs  also  the  honour  of 
having  first  produced  them  on  a  manufacturing 
scale,  and  of  having  first  introduced  one  of  them  to 
the  trade. 

It  was  in  Hofmann's  time  that  English  chemists 
improved  upon  the  then  costly  and  dmcult  method 
of  making  aniline  oil,  and  so  well  did  they  succeed 
in  their  efforts  that  even  at  the  present  day  the  same 
process,  with  very  immaterial  alterations  in  the  appa- 
ratus, is  still  employed.  To  give  vou  some  idea  of 
the  estimation  in  which  the  skill  of  the  English 
chemists  in  this  special  branch  was  at  that  time  held 
by  the  Germans,  I  may  remind  you  of  a  rather 
amusing  episode,  which  may  possibly  be  yet  in  the 
memory  of^some,  when  a  partner  in  one  of  the  largest 
Gkrman  coal-tar  colour  companies  faredrather  roughly 
at  the  hands  of  British  workmen,  in  consequence  of 
his  eagerness  in  trying  to  obtain,  somewhat  indis- 
creetly, information  respecting  the  different 
processes  carried  on  at  that  time  at  a  cer- 
tain works.  It  was  also  in  Hofmann's  time 
that  another  of  his  gifted  pupils,  Mr.  E.  C. 
Nicholson,  in  conduction  with  Messrs.  Maule 
and  Simpson,  erected  the  famous  workd  at'  Hack- 
ney Wick.  These  works,  which  were  carried 
on  under  the  name  of  Simpson,  Maule,  and 
Nicholson,  were  for  a  number  of  years  the  most  ex- 
tensive coal-tar  colour  works  in  the  world,  and  they 
and  their  successors  not  only  supplied  this  country 
but  also  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Continent  and 
Transatlantic  countries  with  their  superior  products  ; 
and  it  was  at  the  same  works,  in  connection  with  Mr. 
Barnes,  that  the  manufacture  of  pure  aniline,  pure 
rosanilme  and  its  salts,  the  phenylated  rosaniunes 
and  their  soluble  compounds— such  as  soluble  blues, 
ootton  blues,  Nicholson's  alkali  blues— phosphine, 
Hofmann's  violets,  etc.,  were  some  of  them  first  pro- 
duced and  others  brought  to  a  degree  of  perfection 
which  has  not,  even  in  the  present  day,  been  surpassed. 
Hofmann  left  this  country  about  1866.    A  few  years 
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afterwards  Perkin  and  Nicholson  retired  from  the 
business  of  coal-tar  colour  makers,  and  from  that  time 
this  branch  of  manufacture  has  remained  compara- 
tively stationary  in  this  country. 

The  manufacture  of  aromatic  hydrocarbon  deriva- 
tives requires  the  highest  special  scientific  chemical 
knowledge,  as  it  consists  of  a  series  of  chemical  opera- 
tions which  are  difficult  even  for  a  skilled  chemist, 
who  is  not  a  specialist,  to  jjerform  in  the  laboratory, 
and  in  'which  chemicals  are  constantly  introduced 
which  are  often  known  only  by  name  to  the  most 
experienced  chemists,  and  even  to  them  only  as  che- 
mical curiosities.  Further,  in  order  to  keep  pace  with 
the   continual   new   improvements  and  discoveries 
chemists  of  the  highest  special  knowledge,  and  able 
to  strike  out  new  lines,  are  a  conditio  sine  qua  non^  if 
this  industry  is  to  be  carried  on  successfully.    The 
field  of  chemical  science  is  so  extended,  and  is  con- 
stantly extending  so  rapidly,  that  it  becomes  simply 
an  impossibility  for  any  chemist  to  attain  to  eminence 
in  every  branch,  and  certainly  impossible  for  a  tech- 
nical chemist  to  do  so.    The  work  must  therefore  be 
divided,  and  just  as  specialists  are  becoming  more 
and  more  in  request  in  medicine,  and  surgery,  and 
other  sciences,  even  more  so  are  specialists  necessary 
in  theoretical  as  well  as  in  technical  chemistry,  and 
it  is  to  their  eminent  specialists  that  the  success  of 
the  German  chemists  is  to  a  great  extent  due.    The 
German  chemists,  appreciating  from  its  beginning  the 
im]X)rtance  of  this  new  industry,    associated  with 
capitalists,  and    ably    supported  oy  their  eminent 
specialists  and  their  large  staff  of  pupils,  with  their 
minds  actively  at  work  in  the  same  direction  as  their 
tutors,  soon   succeeded,  after  this  country  lost  its 
only   great  teacher  in  this   particular   branch,    in 
making  themselves  masters  of  the  field.    This  really 
need  not  surprise  us  when  we  consider  the  extra- 
ordinary want  of  interest  displayed  in  this  special 
direction  by  the  British  professors.    I  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  we  have  not  eminent  chemical  teachers — the 
names  of  many  will  occur  to  you.    But  then  these 
gentlemen,  though  even  great  organic  chemists,  are 
none  of  them  specialists  in  this  particular  department 
of  science,  and  if  you  desire  further  confirmation  of 
my  statements,  I  invite  you  to  look  throu^  the 
literature  of  the  last  ten  years,  and  to  compare  the 
researches   and    investigations   undertaken  by   the 
German  with  those  of  the  English  professors  bearing 
on  this  subject,  when  you  will  be  quite  as  much 
astonished  at  the  overwhelming  amount  done  by  the 
former  as  at  the  insignificance  of  the  work  done  by 
the  latter.     Indeed,  gentlemen,  imless  my  memory 
plays  me  false,  I  do  not  remember,  during  the  period 
referred  to,  with  perhaps  few  exceptions,  any  impor- 
tant original  research  bearing  on  this  sumect  under- 
taken  by  the  English  professors,  and  I  certainly 
cannot  call  to  mind  any  work  done  by  them  which 
has  been  of  practical  utility  to  this  industry.    That 
nothing  great  has  been  achieved  by  them  in  the 
direction  referred  to  during  the  last  twelve  months 
may  be  fairly  gathered  from  the  presidential  address 
and  the  papers  read  in  the  chemical  section  of  the 
British  Association  at  Southport  ;*  and  whilst  the  Ger- 
mans are  constantly  developing  this  department  of 
chemistry,  and  are  thus  extending  and  cultivating 
year  by  year  the  ground  taken  from  this  country,  the 
British  are  content  with  simply  acknowledging  the 
ever-increasing  amount  of  experimental  research  in 
Germany,  without  making  the  slightest  effort  to  over- 
take their  opponents,  save  perhaps  by  the  demand  for 
increased    expenditure   on   teclinical    education    or 
endowments  for  research. 

'  ••  Kusoarches  on  JSocondary  and  TerUaiTTAzo-compounds*' 
(No.  2),  Jour.  Ckem,  Society,  Nov.,  1883.  This  paper  was  read 
by  R.  Moldola,  tho  chomist  in  an  English  coal-tar  colour 
factory. 


Having  thus  endeavoured  to  trace  the  cause  of  the 
decline  of  the  manufacture  of  the  hydrocarbon  deri- 
vatives the  remedy  cannot  fail  to  recommend  itself. 
What  are  wanted  are  teachers  of  the  highest  talent 
who  have  made  this  siiecial  department  of  chemical 
science  their  life-study,  men  like  Perkin,  Hof mann, 
Kekul^.Baeyer,  Fischer,  Victor  Meyer,  Graebe,Lieber- 
mann,  Griess,  etc.,  and  I  venture  to  assert^  without 
assuming  the  rdU  of  a  prophet,  that  with  a  few  such 
teachers  the  average  English  chemist  would  very  soon 
equal  the  German  in  this  branch  of  knowledge,  with- 
out incurring  fresh  exx)enditure  for  new  technical 
schools  and  endowments  for  experimental  researcL 
There  are  at  present  quite  sufiicient  schools  to  effect 
this  purpose.  We  have  in  this  country  splendidly 
equipped  chemical  laboratories,  munificently  sup- 
ported, but  whether  teachers  or  pupils  are  to  blame, 
the  results  of  the  teaching  of  this  branch  are 
unsatisfactory.  Men  are  wanted  who  have  made 
this  ])articular  part  of  organic  chemistry  their 
own,  and  who  could  guide  our  young  chemists 
to  ori^nal  work  in  this  direction.  Let  the  proper 
authorities  select  the  most  talented  men  as  teachers. 
Let  them  follow  the  German  authorities,  who, 
when  a  professorship  becomes  vacant,  look  out 
anxiously  for  men  wno  have  distinguished  them- 
selves by  some  important  original  work^  regardless 
of  any  other  consideration.  A  striking  illus- 
tration of  this  is  found  in  the  case  of  Messrs. 
Graebe  and  Liebermann,  both  of  whom  were 
chemists  in  a  printworks  at  Berlin,  when  they  d^- 
covered  the  process  of  producing  artificial  alizaria 
Not  long  after  the  puolication  of  their  admirable 
work  they  were  appointed  lecturers  and  shortly  after 
professors.  Let  the  right  men  be  appointed  m  the 
right  places,  and  not  only  will  this  country  be  able  onee 
more  to  take  the  lead  in  an  industry  for  which  it  pos- 
sesses every  natural  advantage,  but  the  arts  of  jHrmt- 
ing  and  dyeing  will  also  be  correspondingly  benefited. 
With  reference  to  these  latter,  I  may  say  that  thus 
far  the  experience  of  printers  and  dyers  with  the 
average  chemists,  trained  at  even  the  best  British 
colleges,  has  not  been  very  encouraging,  and  they 
still  have  to  rely  principally  upon  the  much -abused 
rule-of -thumb  man  j  for,  after  all,  a  man  with  ex- 
perience gained  during  a  lifetime  in  these  trades,  even 
though  he  possesses  no  knowledge  of  the  science  which 
has  such  an  important  bearing  upon  them,  is  still  far 
more  useful  to  dyers  and  printers  than  a  mediocre 
average  chemist ;  and  this,  I  believe,  is  also  the 
universal  opinion  of  the  dyers  and  printers  of  this 
country,  who,  where  they  do  employ  chemists,  use 
them,  as  a  rule^  simply  to  test  the  quality  of  the 
drugs  required  m  their  business.  Such  a  class  of 
chemists  will  not  do  much  to  advance  the  progress  oi 
these  industries.  It  needs  also  no  great  amount  of 
clear-sightedness  to  perceive  that  if  we  can  turn  out 
of  our  universities  and  colleges  not  mere  testers,  but 
chemists  with  a  superior  knowledge  of  the  hydro- 
carbon derivatives,  and  especially  of  the  coal-tar 
colours,  which  have  caused  such  a  revolution  in  dyeing 
and  printing,  and  are  becoming  daily  of  greater  im- 
portance, such  chemists  will  not  only  be  far  more 
useful  in  promoting  the  advancement  of  these  arts 
but  they  will  also  readily  find  far  more  remunerative 
employment  than  our  present  chemists. 

However,  I  do  not  mean  to  say,  gentlemen,  that  if 
we  appoint  a  really  eminent  s]>3cialist.  he  would 
retrieve  all  at  once  the  lost  position  of  this  country. 
What  I  desire  to  impress  upon  you  is  that  such  an 
appointment  would  oe  the  right  step  in  the  right 
direction.  I  am  quite  aware  that  even  with  the  mast 
eminent  men  as  teachers  it  will  take  a  few  years 
before  England  will  be  able  to  outstrip  the  Germans 
in  the  race  in  which  she  has  allowed  them  to  get  such 
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a  start.  The  existing  coal-tar  colour  works  in  Ger- 
many are  in  the  hands  of  powerful  companies, 
employinglarge  staffs  of  highly -trained  chemista,  sup- 
ported by  the  teachers  of  the  various  college  labora- 
tories, who  are  further  supported  by  a  large  number 
of  competent  assistants. 

In  the  meantime  let  this  Section  do  its  utmost  in 
promoting  the  advancement  of  that  industry  in  which 
this  country  has  at  present  unfortunately  to  deplore 
its  deficiency.  Other  Sections  of  our  Society  are 
already  most  ably  represented  in  the  alkali  and  other 
manatactures;  and  I  have  great  pleasure  in  informing 
you  that  some  gentlemen  have  been  kind  enough  to 
promise  us  for  the  ensuing  session  x^aners-  bearing 
OQ  the  subject  with  which,  I  am  afraid,  I  nave  already 
occapied  too  much  of  your  valuable  time. 

The  Chaibmak,  at  the  close  of  his  address,  said  : 
1  wish  to  make  a  few  remarks  as  to  the  suitability  of 
papers  for  our  Section.  Some  gentlemen  are  under 
the  impression  that  pajpers  are  onl^  suitable  contain- 
ing communications  of  some  new  discovery  or  inven- 
tion. I  venture  to  think  that  all  papers  are  most 
velcome  cantributions  which  embody  the  results  of 
experiences  gathered  by  the  author  in  any  special 
branch  of  industrial  chemistry,  or  which  deal  with 
any  new  branch  not  fully  developed  in  this  country, 
and,  finally,  papers  consisting  of  concise  compilations, 
and  supplemented  by  comments  on  the  latest  litera- 
ture of  new  compounds,  which  are  likely  to  be  intro- 
daced  into  the  chemical  industries,  will  be  received 
as  valuable  to  man^.  Experience  gained  in  any 
branch  of  industry  is  not  only  valuable  to  those 
engaged  in  this  branch,  but  the  same,  may  be  many 
times  most  usefully  transferred  to  new  channels.  Com- 
mnnicationa  of  this  nature  are  therefore  often  more 
valnable  to  the  technical  chemist  than  the  mere  fact 
of  the  discovery  of  some  complicated  organic  com- 
pound, which  may  probably  never  enter  into  the 
precincts  of  our  works,  however  important  the  same 
may  be  to  the  scientist  We  ought  to  draw  a  distinct 
Ime  of  demarcation  between  industrial  and  purelv 
scientific  chemistry,  and  concentrate  ourselves  on  such 
subjects  which  only  come  within  our  province,  and 
not  import  matters  which  are  neither  intelligible 
reading  to  the  bulk  of  our  members  nor  in  any  way 
connei^ed  with  manufactures. 


^f ANCHESTES  TECHNICAL  ScHOOL,  Tuesday,  Feb.  5th, 


MB.   IVAK  LEVINSTEIN  IN  THE  CHAIE. 


THE  SEPARATION  OF  BENZENE,  TOLUENE, 
AND  XYLENE,  FROM  CRUDE  GAS-TAR 
NAPHTHA  AND  CRUDE  GAS  BENZENES. 

BY  J,  VON  HOHENHAUSEN, 

A  NUMBEB  of  valuable  papers  have  lately  been  read 
before  this  Society  on  the  carbonisation  of  coal  with 
the  object  of  increasing  the  quantity  either  of  am- 
monia or  of  benzene  and  its  homologues,  toluene  and 
zvlene.  I  thought,  therefore,  that  it  might  not  be  out 
of  place  to  make  a  few  observations  on  the  processes 
and  apparatus  employed  in  the  separation  and  pro- 
duction of  these  substances. 

Up  to  quite  recently  these  commercially  important 
hydroearbons  were  only  produced  from  gas-tar 
naphtli^  but  the  carbonisation  of  coal  with  the  view 
of  obteming  benzene  from  gas  has  furnished  a  new 
«iaree  «f  sapply.  The  benzene  extracted  by  passing 
the  gna  flmragb  fatty  absorbents  and  then  recovering 


it  from  the  latter  by  distillation,  is  not  pure  benzene, 
but  is  accompanied,  in  addition  to  toluene  and  xylene, 
by  other  compounds,  from  which  the  three  former 
may  be  separated  oy  fractional  distillation*  The 
separation  can  be  effected  in  a  similar  manner  to  that 
adopted  in  the  production  of  these  hydrocarbons 
from  crude  gas-tar  naphtha.  It  will  therefore  suffice 
to  describe  the  methods  and  apparatus  used  for  ob- 
taining these  hvdrocarbons  from  the  gas-tar  naphtha. 
Crude  naphtha,  or  "  first  runnings,"  isa  well-Kuown 


Fifif.  1. 

term  in  the  trade,  which  is  applied  to  the  portion  firat 
coming  over  in  the  distillation  of  tar.  It  is  generally 
sold  andits  value  fixed  according  to  its  distilling  points. 
The  c^uality  of  naphtha  varies  considerably.  The 
followmg  are  the  distilling  points  of  some  fair  average 
naphthas  from  different  places,  of  which  I  have  used 
up  considerable  quantities: — 

Wigan.  Yorkflhipo.  Scotland. 


Centigrade. 
105     


Per  cent. 


110 
120 
130 
140 
150 


I 

19 
33 
45 
55 


Per  cent. 

4 

16 

34 

47 


Pep  cent. 


17 
38 
49 
58 


I  have  also  had  an  opportunity  of  rectifying  French 
crude  naphthas  from  the  Mines  d'Anzin  and  the 
Mines  de  Blanzy,  in  France,  and  from  the  Compagnie 
Parisienne  de  Gaz.    The  following  are  the  results  :— 


Centigrade. 
100     


120 
130 
140 
150 
100 
170 


D'Anzln. 
Per  cent. 
.  6  .. 
.  2i 
.  39 
.  50  .. 
.     60      .. 

67 

75 


Blanzy. 
Per  cent. 

14  .. 
.  37  .. 
.  49  .. 
.  59  .. 
.      69    .. 

77 

85 


Comp.  Paris. 
deOaz. 
Per  cent. 

10 

23 

55 

75 
90 
98 


170    \\.\    75    ;;!!!!!!!!    85  V,\'.\\.',V.    — 

Whatever  may  be  the  quality  of  the  naphtha,  it  ought 


<^ 


B 


\. 


Fig.  2. 


always  to  be  purified  before  proceeding  to  rectify  or 
separate  it  The  purification  consists  of  washing  the 
naphtha  first  with  caustic  soda  lye,  and  afterwards  with 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  The  quantity  of  vitriol 
used  in  washing  depends  to  some  extent  on  the 
quality  of  the  crude  naphtha,   but  generally  on« 
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pound  of  vitriol  sufEces  for  one  g;allon  of  naphtha. 
A  great  point  is  the  thorough  mixing  of  the  naphtha 
with  the  acid,  otherwise  the  solvent  naphtha  after- 
wards obtained  in  the  rectification  will  be  apt  to  turn 
rather  dark  after  being  kept  for  some  time.  The 
naphtha  thoroughlv  washea  is  then  submitted  to 
separation  in  a  dephlegmator.  The  construction  of  this 
apparatus,  as  used  at  the  beginning  of  this  industry, 
and  still  in  use  in  some  refineries,  is  illustrated  m 
Fig.  1.  It  consists  of  a  wrought-iron  still,  provided 
with  5  copper  pans  a,  6.  Cj  d,  e^  of  one  metre  in  dia- 
meter. Each  of  these  is  divided  internally  by  a  perfo- , 
rated  copper  i>late.  The  vapours  of  the  lower  boiling 
naphtha  passing  through  toe  perforated  plates  par- 
tially condense  those  of  the  higher  boiling,  which  thus 
condensed  flow  back  into  the  stilL  Water  enters  into 
the  outside  of  pan  a,  and  flows  over  into  6,  and  so  on 
until  it  passes  out  from  e.  The  still  is  connected  with 
a  copper  or  iron  worm,  and  can  l^e  heated  by  wet  or 
dry  steam.  When  charged,  care  must  be  taken  to 
insure  continuous  and  regular  distillation.  On  start- 
ing the  distillation,  dry  steam  is  turned  on,  and  when 
the  distillation  begins  to  slacken — that  is,  after  nearly 
all- the  benzene  has  come  over— wet  steam  is  turned 
into  the  still,  and  the  distillation  continued  so  long 
as  any  hydrocarbons  come  over.  The  water  may  be 
separated  from  the  naphtha  by  an  arrangement  shown 
in  Fig.  2.  This  is  a  cistern  made  of  tinplate,  which 
is  divided  into  two  compartments,  A  and  B,  which  are 
connected  by  the  pipe  a.  The  benzene  and  water 
run  into  A.  The  benzene  being  lighter  then  passes 
through  the  pipe  a  into  B,  overflowing  at  (J  into 
receiving  cisterns.  The  water  discharges  through 
pipe  by  the  latter  being  provided  with  a  stop-tap  at  c. 
If  the  distillation  and  separation  in  the  dephlegmator 
are  properly  carried  out  the  results  will  be  as  follows— 
Charge:  500  gallonsof  Yorkshire  crude  naphtha,  which 
tested  before  separation 

%      c. 

16  at  110  • 
31       120 
47        130 

The  first  portion,  collected  from  the  dephlegmator,  by 
distillation  with  dry  steam,  yielded  about. 250  gallons 
of  the  following  distilling  points  : — 

%      c. 

15  at  95 
99  100 
75  110 
89   120 

Such  distilling  naphtha  is  called  in  the  trade  a  40  per 
cent  benzene.  Several  qualities  of  Wigan  crude 
naphtha  gave  under  the  same  circumstances  the 
following  results : — 


Sample  A. 


500  gals,  tested. 
%  C. 
17  at  110 
38  120 
19  190 
58  140 
69       150 


First  portion  coUected. 
Yield  200  gals. 
%        C. 


14  at   95 
38       100 

73       110 
89       120 


Sample  B. 


%  C. 
13  at  110 
34  120 
47  130 
57  140 
68       150 


First  portion  collected 
m>m  the  still. 
Yield  960  gallons. 
%        C.       • 


15  at 
40 
74 
90 


95 
100 
110 
120 


From  these  examples  it  will  be  seen  that  a  fair 
average  English  crude  naphtha,  yielding  about  35 
per  cent,  at  120**  C,  will  give  50  per  cent  or  there- 
abouts of  commercial  40  per  cent  benzene.  The 
second  portion  collected  from  the  distillation,  which 
contains  non-nitrifiable  hydrocarbons  mixed  with 
some  t«»luene,  xylene,  and  cumene,  was  generally  sold 


as  solvent  nap»htha,  or  was  again  subjected  to  frac- 
tional distillation,  in  order  to  recover  some  toloene 
and  crude  xylene. 

A  dephlegmator  of  improved  construction  Ib  shown 
in  Fig.  4.  It  is  made  by  Egrot,  of  Paris,  and  we 
will  shortly  refer  to  it  again.  By  this  apparatus  3(\ 
50,  and  90  per  cent  is  produced  in  one  aistiJlatioiL 
Before  proceeding  to  the  description  of  the  different 
systems  used  for  the  separation  and  production  of 
pure  benzene,  etc.,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  mention  a 
tew  practical  tests  of  commercial  benzene.  The  prin- 
cipal points  to  be  taken  into  account  are,  (1)  specific 
gravity;  (2)  distilling  points;  (3)  treatment  with 
sulphuric  acid;  (4)  nitritication  of  the  benzena  The 
specific  gravity  ot  a  good  commercial  20  per  cent 
English  benzene  is  generally  0*875  at  15' C,  or  eo*  F.; 
of  a  50  per  cent.^  0'878 ;  and  of  a  90  per  cant,  0*881 
When  the  specific  gravity  is  lower  than  0*875  the 
presence  of  paraffin  or  non-nitrifiable  hydrocarbons 
may  be  suspected.  Most  of  the  Scotch  benzene  pos- 
sesses a  lower  specific  gravity  than  thi&  The  aversge 
Scotch  benzene  has  a  specific  gravity  of  0'87(K^and 
often  contains  7  to  8  per  cent  of  x^araffins/  Sadi 
benzenes  give  a  smaller  yield  of  their  respective  nitro 
and  amido  compounds;  and  100  parts  of  a  fair  avenge 
English  90  i)er  cent  benzene  yield  about  150  parts  by 


Fig.  3. 

weight  of  well-wo&hed  nitrobenzene,  whilst  100  parts 

of  §ome  90  per  cent.  Scotch  benzenes  do  not  yield 

more   than  135  per  cent,  nitrobenzene.       A  good 

average  commercial  30,  50,  and  90  per  cent  benzene 

ought  to  distil  within  about  the  following  points  :— 

90%  Benzene.  50%  Benzene.  30%  Benzene. 

Spec.  Gr.  0*882.  Spec.  Gr.  q;878.  Spec  Qr.QrSIS, 


% 

c. 

5  at  83 

22 

85 

62 

88 

74 

90 

81 

92 

87 

95 

90 

100 

91 

105 

m 

110 

/. 


c. 


%     c. 


10at9l     12at97 


18 

95 

40 

98 

50 

100 

68 

105 

79 

110 

85 

115 

90 

120 

21 

98 

30 

100 

65 

105 

73 

110 

84 

115 

90 

120 

A  well-washed  and  rectified  benzene  gives  with  sul- 

Shuric  acid  a  dark  yellow  or  light  brown  colour.  A 
ark  brown  or  even  black  colour  indicates  bad  wash- 
ing and  defective  purification.  The  sulphuric  acid 
used  in  these  tests  always  looks  rather  diEirker  ^hen 
mixed  with  30  and  50  per  cent  than  with  90  per  cent 

benzena 

The  nitrification  test  of  commercial  benzene  may 
be  easily  performed  by  putting  100  c.a  in  a  flask  of 
500  cc  capacity  (see  Fig.  3),  and  gradually  adding  to 
it  a  cold  mixture  of  150  grms.  Viitric  acid.  80  Tw; 
and  200  grms.  sulphuric  acid,  170*  Tw.  When  the 
mixture  of  the  benzene  with  the  acids  becomes  warm, 
cool  it ;  then  add  some  more  of  the  acid  untU  all  is 
used  up;  mix  well  all  the  time  by  shaking  the  bottle^ 
and  continue  this,  after  the  whole  of  the  acid  has  been 
added,  until  the  contents  become  cold;  Uien  sepa- 
rate the  acid  from  the  nitrobenzene  which  has  been 
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formed,  wash  the  latter  several  times  with  a  dilute 
flolution  of  caustic  soda,  and  afternrards  with  water; 
let  the  liquid  settle  for  about  12  hours,  and  then  sepa- 
rate the  nitro  compound.  This  test  is  not  only 
important  because  of  its  determiningthe  yield  of  nitro- 
benzene, but  it  also  gives  a  fair  idea  of  how  the 
benMne  is  likely  to  work  on  the  larger  scale.  A  good 
quality  of  benzene  should  not  get  hot  immediately 
on  a  small  portion  of  the  acid  oeing  added  to  it  at 
first.  If  100  cc.  of  nitrobenzene  made  in  the  above 
mann^  are  .put  in  a  retort  and  about  98  per  cent 
distilled  over,  the  2  per  cent,  residue  must  remain 
liquid. 

A  further  test  of  the  (luality  of  the  benzene  to  be 
examined  is  to  distil  the  whole  of  the  nitrobenzene 
obtained  from  100  c.c  of  benzol,  and  to  treat  the  first 
30  cc.  which  distil  over  with  70  c.a  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  170*>  Tw.,  when  the  nitrobenzene 
will  dissolve  in  the  vitriol,  and  all  the  non-nitri- 
fied hydrocarbons  will  separate.  These  hydrocar- 
bons are  again  treated  with  a  small  quantity  of 
nitro-sulphuric  acid  mixture,  and  in  case  benzene  is 
present  there  will  be  a  rise  of  temperature.  The 
waste  acid  is  then  drawn  off,  and  the  untransformed 
hydrocarbons,  if  any  be  present,  mixed  with 
sulphuric  acid,  the  Quantity  of  hydrocarbon  which  is 
not  soluble  in  the  sulphuric  acid  giving  the  percentage 
of  paraffins  present.  The  specific  gravity  of  nitro- 
benzene made  from  90  per  cent,  benzene  is  by  Baum6*s 
hydrometer  25" ;  50  per  cent,  23*^  ;  and  30  per  cent, 
22®.  The  coal-tar  colour  manufacture  in  its  present 
state  of  development  requires  aromatic  hydrocarbons 
of  great  purity.  It  therefore  becomes  of  the  highest 
imiK>rtance  to  employ  the  most  perfect  appliances  for 
their  i)roper  separation.  I  thought,  therefore,  that  it 
might  be  of  interest  to  lay  before  you  this  evening  a 
d«icription  of  the  apparatus  best  calculated  to  attain 
this  object.  You  will  notice  that  the  apparatus 
consists  of  four  parts,  (1)  the  steam  still ;  (2)  the 
rectifying  column  |  (3)  the  condenser  or  analyseiir, 
as  the  French  call  it ;  (4)  the  cooler.  The  differences 
in  the  various  systems  princiijally  used  by  rectifiers  of 
benzene  may  be  summed  up  as  follows  :  Savalle,  of 
Paris,  passes  the  naphtha  vapours  direct  into  the 
column,  and  his  condensers,  made  of  copi)er,  are  fur- 
nished with  copper  tubes,  through  whiai  cold  air  is 
forced,  whilst  the  naphtha  vaiM)urs  pass  round  the 
pipes  thus  cooled.  Egrot  (see  Fig.  4)  condenses  the 
vapours  b^  passing  them  through  a  large  copi)er  coil 
fixed  in  an  iron  cistern,  and  through  which  water  passes. 
Vedles  (see  Fig.  5)  i)asses  the  vapours  throiigli  four 
copper  cylinders,  wnich  are  surrounded  by  water. 
The  vapours  pass  from  the  rectifying  columns — first 
into  one  of  the  upper  cylinders,  then  through  a  large 
pipe  into  the  cylinder  immediately  below  it,  and  from 
thence  they  i)ass  into  the  second  under  cylinders,  and 
from  thence  into  the  second  top  cylinder,  and  finally 
into  a  condenser  of  the  shape  of  the  letter  U. 

J.   ADEK8*  APPARATUS. 

Unfortunately  I  am  not  able  to  give  you  an  illus- 
tration of  this  rectifier.  I  wrote  to  Aders  for  a  sketch 
showing  the  construction  of  his  apparatus,  but  received 
the  r^y  that  he  only  supplies  a  drawing  after  an 
order  has  been  given,  and  as  the  cost  of  the  apparatus 
is  about  Xl,000,  the  expense  would  be  rather  too  great 
to  incur  for  the  sake  of  this  evening's  paper.  As  far 
as  I  can  gather  from  information  supplied,  Aders 
does  not  pass  the  vapours  direct  from  the  still  into 
the  column,  but  conveys  them  sideways  into  the  recti- 
fier, which  I  consider  an  improvement,  as  the  vapours 
thus  do  not  come  into  contact  with  the  condensed 
higher  boiling  hydrocarbons,  which  run  back  from 
the  rectifying  column  into  the  still.  Aders  considers 
his    ari-angement   of   steam    coils    for  heating  the 


still,  consisting  of  3in.  copper  coils  with  a 
large  number  of  joints,  about  25,  as  an  important 
feature.  His  steam-pressure  regulator  is  similar 
toSavaUe's(Fig.  7).  In  theabsenceoi  fuller  information, 
I  should  not  incline  to  think  it  an  advantage 
to  work  with  such  a  number  of  joints,  which  are 
very  liable  to  leakage,  especially  towards  the  end  of 
the  operation,  when  the  steam  pressure  is  highest. 
Instesid  of  having  coils  for  heating  the  naphtha  inside 
thp  still,  I  prefer  to  use  a  still  surrounded  by  an  iron 
mantle,  or  a  jacketed  still  as  it  is  called.  In  such  a 
still  the  steam  can  be  easily  regulated,  and  so  long  as 
it  is  provided  with  safety  valve,  etc.,  there  is  no 
danger.  On  the  other  hand,  leakages  are  very  serious 
in  the  case  of  internal  coils ;  and  there  is  the  danger  of 
loss  of  material  before  the  leakage  is  found  out,  and 
when  the  fact  is  ascertained  the  whole  apparatus 
must  be  taken  to  pieces,  which  involves  loss  of  time, 
etc.  The  condenser  of  Aders  consists  of  copper  tubes 
similar  to  those  of  Savalle,  with  this  difference,  that 
they  are  supplied  with  water  instead  of  air.  With 
the  limited  mformation  which  I  at  present  possess  I 
cannot  state  whether  Aders  represents  his  apparatus 
as  an  absolutely  new  construction,  but  I  used  a  very 
similarly-constructed  rectifier  more  than  five  years 
ago  for  making  pure  toluene  at  Vedles*  works,  in  raris, 
of  which  I  will  presently  give  you  a  description. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  disparage 
Aders'  apparatus.  It  is  in  use  on  the  Continent, 
and,  if  I  am  correctly  informed,  an  English  aniline 
company,  which  has  already  had  one  from  him, 
has  recently  ordered  a  second  one.  It  is  also  in  use 
in  another  works  in  this  country. 

In  considering  the  comparative  merits  of  the  dif- 
ferent systems  from  the  practical  point  of  view,  I 
must  confess  that  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  very 
material  difference,  either  in  the  results  obtained  or 
in  the  cost  of  production  of  the  different  hydro- 
carbons ;  for,  after  all,  Aders  does  not  pretend  to 
obtain  more  than  70  per  cent,  of  pure  benzene  from 
90  per  cent,  benzene,  and  a  similar  quantity  is  got 
witn  Savalle's  and  Vedles'  apparatus.  If  it  is  a 
(luestion  of  economy  in  the  erection  of  plant,  and  it 
is  intended  to  make  chiefly  commercial  30  per  cent., 
50  per  cent,  and  90  per  cent  benzene,  I  would  recom- 
mend Egrot's  rectifier,  the  cost  of  which  is  not  half 
that  of  any  of  the  above-mentioned  apparatus. 

We  will  now  go  more  into  the  details  of  the  con- 
struction of  some  of  the  so-called  column  rectifiers, 
beginning  with  that  of  Vedl6. 

vedles'  toluene  apparatus. 

This  apparatus  consists  of  a  wrou^ht-iron  double- 
cased  still  A  (Fig.  6),  provided  also  with  a  i)erforated 
copper  coil  for  heating  the  contents,  when  required,  by 
means  of  open  steam.  The  still  is  1 ,800mnL  in  diameter 
and  1 ,80<>mm.  deep.  The  still  is  surmounted  by  the 
dephlegniating  column  B,  which  is  of  similar  con- 
struction to  that  shown  as  the  benzene  dephlegmator. 
The  vapours  leaving  the  dephlegmator  pass  out  by 
the  pipe  C  and  enter  the  condenser  or  analyser  D, 
which  consists  of  a  cylindrical  or  sc^uare  copper  cis- 
tern, 1,500mm.  deep  by  600mm.  diameter,  in  which 
is  fixed  a  number  of  copper  tubes,  1  metre  in  length 
and  30mm.  diameter.  There  are  about  60  tubes  in 
this  analyser,  and  through  them  the  condensing  water 
is  made  to  i)ass,  whilst  the  hydrocarbon  vapours  fill 
the  space  around  the  tubes.  The  uncondensed 
vapours  pass  out  by  means  of  the  pipe  E  and  enter 
the  cooler  F,  of  similar  construction  to  the  analyser 
D.  The  higher  boiling  hydrocarbons,  which  have 
been  condensed  in  the  analyser,  run  back  through  the 
pipe  a  into  the  rectifying  column.  The  distillate 
nms  from  the  cooler  F  through  the  pipe  H  into  the 
receiving  cisterns.    The  condensing  water  enters  the 
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cooler  through  the  tap  J,  and  is  fed  to  the  analyser 
by  means  of  the  tap  K.  The  waste-water  pipes  may 
be  easily  recognised. 

When  the  still  A  is  charged  with  the  residues  from 
the  manufacture  of  pure  benzene  it  is  first  heated  by 
means  of  the  steam  jacket,  and  finally  wet  steam  is 
slowly  admitted,  the  progress  of  the  distillation  being 
carefully  regulated.  When  the  distillate  begins  to 
run  slowly,  the  water  suppljr  is  slackened  by  means 
of  the  tap  K  imtil  the  water  in  the  analvser  D  com- 
mences to  boiL  The  distillate  is  collected  in  separate 
cisterns,  or  better  in  100  gallon  drums,  which  are 
numbered  and  separately  analysed.  When  the  dis- 
tillate begins  to  run  slowly  from  the  cooler  F,  while 
the  water  in  the  analyser  is  boiling,  the  tap  g^  is 
opened.  The  overflow  of  the  water  now  runs  away 
through  the  pipe  connected  with  the  tap  {/,  the  space 
in  the  analyser  above  this  being  filled  with  steam. 
In  regulating  the  taps  g^,  g^,  g*,  each  time  the  dis- 
tillation begins  to  nag  a  mixture  of  toluene  and 
xylene  is  distilling.  At  the  end  of  the  operation  the 
tap  K  is  completely  shut  and  the  analyser  becomes 
filled  with  steam.  The  distillation  of  xylene  then 
commences  and  the  operation  is  concluded  when  no 
more  comes  over  at  142**  C.  By  analysing  the  con- 
tents of  the  drums  the  rectifier  finds  at  once  which 
contain  pure  toluene  and  pure  xylene  and  which  con- 
tain intermediate  products. 

eorot's  system. 

In  this  system  the  dephlepnating  column  A  (Fig.  4) 
is  made  of  copper  630mm.  diameter,  the  interior  being 
fitted  with  22  partitions.  C  is  a  copper  pipe  con- 
ducting the  vapours  from  the  column  to  the  condenser. 
The  condenser  D  consists  of  a  large  copper  coil  lying 
in  a  wrought-iron  tank.  E  is  a  tap  ana  pipe  connect- 
ing the  cistern  D  with  the  column,  ajid  through  which 
water  is  passed  for  cleaning  purposes.  F  F  F  are 
small  taps,  which  connect  the  condenser  with  the 
tube  G.  Ill  are  three-way  taps.  The  higher  boil- 
ing hydrocarbon  vapours,  after  condensation,  run 
through  the  tubes  F  F  F  into  the  tube  G.  and  from 
thence  into  the  column  A  A  through  the  tuoes  H  H  H 
or  through  the  tap  J  into  the  cooler  L.  The  three- 
way  taps  permit  the  condensed  higher  boiling  hydro- 
carbons to  run  back  into  the  column,  but  when  90  per 
cent.^  50 'per  cent,  or  30  per  cent,  benzenes  are 
required  the  liquids  are  allowed  to  run  through  the 
pipe  K  into  the  cooler  L.  These  taps  also  permit  a 
portion  of  the  liquid  to  be  run  each  way.  L  is  a 
wrought-iron  cistern  containing  the  cooler.  M  is  the 
tube  connecting  the  cooler  with  the  glass  test  appa- 
ratus N,  through  which  the  condensed  hydrocarbons 
are  run  into  the  receiving  cisterns.  O  is  the  tap  for 
passing  cold  water  into  the  cooler,  the  waste  water 
passing  away  through  the  tube  9  into  the  top  of  the 
cistern  D.  The  tap  for  discharging  the  cooler  cistern 
L  is  shown  at  P. 

Having  had  some  experience  of  this  rectifier  I  can 
testify  to  its  working  vfery  steadily.  The  yield  of 
pure  benzene  from  90  per  cent  benzene  is  slightly 
inferior  to  Savalle's  apparatus,  and  also  to  that  of 
Vedles.  Egrot's  rectifier  yields  660  gallons  from  1,000 
gallons  charged,  and  is  an  o'lmirable  apparatus  for 
making  commercial  benzenes  Irom  crude  naphtha. 

vedles'  system. 
This  apparatus,  as  sketched,  will  turn  out  8,000 
gallons  of  pure  benzene  monthly.  The  still  A  (Fig.  5)  is 
of  wrought  iron,  1,800mm.  in  diameter  and  1,800mm. 
deep,  in  the  inside  of  which  is  a  copper  coil  for  close 
steam.  Later  on  I  changed  this  still  for  one  heated 
by  means  of  a  steam  jacket,  as  with  the  coil  there  was 
much  trouble,  with  constant  leakages.  The  still  is  in 
connection  with  the  usual  dephlegmating  column, com- 


Sosed  of  ten  compartments  of  cast  iron  600mm.  ii 
iameter.  These  con^partments  contain  a  number  o| 
partitions  inside  them,  arranged  so  that  the  vapo  ^ 
pass  through  condensea  liquid  on  each  partition.  " 
vapours  leave  the  dephlegmator,  and  pass  by  m^ 
of  a  copper  pipe  into  the  condenser,  which  consists 
four  copper  cylinders  lying  in  a  square  wrought-i 
tank.  Each  of  the  cylinders  is  2,d00mm.  inlen 
and  400mm.  in  diameter.  The  vapours  pass  into 
upper  cylinder  on  the  right  hand,  and  descend  i 
that  one  immediately  below  it,  then  to  the  lower  ( 
on  the  left  hand,  and  after  rising  into  the  topi 
hand  cylinder  pass  away  from  this  into  the  U  li 
from  ^hich  the  uncondensed  vapours  pass  into 
cooler.  The  vapours  which  are  condensed  from 
copper  cylinders,  and  also  from  the  U  tube,  pass ' 
by  means  of  the  pipes  into  the  dephlegmator  coL 
The  cooler  is  not  a  copper  coil,  but  consists  of  a  co 
cylinder  2,900mm.  loug  and  400mm.  wide,  and  1 
in  a  wrought-iron  cistern.  The  water  enters  at 
bottom  and  runs  through  the  cistern,  passing  ou 
the  top,  and  enters  the  bottom  of  the  tank  contai 
the  TJ  tube,  and  leaving  this  tank  supplies  the 
condenser  containing  the  copper  cylinders  with  w 
It  is  of  great  importance  that  no  direct  or  wet  st 
be  used  in  the  preparation  of  pure  benzene,  as 
water  would  condense  in  the  small  back-flow  t 
and  form  a  pressure  which  would  prevent  r 
distillation. 

The  following  table  extracted  from  my  diary  ^ 
an  account  of  the  working  of  a  benzene  rec 
(Vedles),     The  still  is  charged  with  1,000  gallo 
90  per  cent  benzene.    The  distillate  is  collect 
iron  drums  capable  of  holding  about  100  gallons  . 
The  two  first  drums  contain  about  160  gallons 
tilled  under  81".  This  portion  is  put  aside  until 
is  a  sufficient  quantity,  say  aboiit  1,000  gallons, 
it  is  again  separated  by  distillation.    AU  that  c 
over  between  S\^  to  82"  is  commercially  pure  bei 
The  contents  of  Drum  IX.  are  redistiUea  with  a . 
lot  of  90  per  cent,  benzena    The  residues  remai 
in  the  still  after  the  fractional  distillation  has 
stopped  are  transferred  to  the  toluene   appa 
(Fig.  6),  where  pure  toluene  is  separated  from  t 
1,000  gallons  of  90  per  cent  benzene,  af  ter  com. 
separation,  yield  about  80  gallons  of  compounds] 
tilling  40"  to  80"  C;  710  to  720  gaUons  of  comm 
pure  oenzene,  81''  to  82**  C;  165  gallons  of 
or  crude    toluene,    100°    to    130**    C;     36    , 
gallons   of   loss,   volatilised    during   manipul 

With  regard  to  Egrot's  rectifier,  which  is  a  ver; 
venient   apparatus   for    transforming    well-w 
crude  naphtha  into  30,  50,  or  90  per  cent,  benz^ 
wish  to  add  that  the  hydrocarbons  which  are 
densed  during  the  process  of  distillation  may  be 
veniently  collected  in  three  covered  iron  ci  " 
The  first  portion  of  the  distillate  is  run  into  cist 
the  next  into  cistern  11. .  the  third  and  last  in 
tern  III.      During  the  aistiUation  samples  are  u 
and  testedj  and  in  this  way  there  is  no  difficul 
collecting  in  cistern  I.  90  per  cent  benzene,  in  ''^ 
toluene,  and  in  No.  III.  solvent  naphtha.    By 
mixing  the  hydrocarbons  from  cisterns  I.  ana 
certain  proportions  you  get  the  corresponding  qi 
of  commercial  30,  40,  50,  or  70  per  cent,  bt^ 
The  solvent  naphtha  may  be  redistilled  in  the 
apparatus  for  the  purpose  of  separating  from  it 
xylene.    The  very  best  arrangements  of  apparat, 
rectifying  do  not,  however,-  produce  chemicall^ 
but  only  commercially  pure  benzene.  ChemicaUj 
benzene  is  obtained  by  crystallising  commercialii 
benzene  in  a  freezing  mixture.    The  benzene^ 
crystallised  is  known  as  chemically  pure  bens 
as  benzene  purissimum  crystallisatum.    Such  L 
is  a  colourless  liquid,  possessing  a  specific  grai 


Fig.  7. 
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0-899  at  0"  C,  and  boiUng  at  SO'So.  Until  about  eight 
months  ago  benzene  purissimam  cr^tallisatum.  as 
the  name  clearly  indicates,  was  considered  an  aroo- 
lutel^  pure  product,  but  about  that  time  the  eminent 
chemist  Professor  Victor  Meyer  showed,  after  a  most 
cleverly-conducted  investigation,  that  even  sudi 
benzene  is  not  pure,  but  contains  about  0*5  per  cent. 
of  a  compound  hitherto  unknown  to  chemists,  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  of  thiophene.  Its  chemical  compo- 
sition h  C^iS,  It  is  mteresting  to  note  that  Mr. 
George  K  Davis,  in  a  paper  read  .in  December  last, 
before  the  Birmingham  Section,  states  that  by 
crvstallisin^  gas  benzene  he  separated  a  coinpound 
which,  in  his  opinion,  is  probably  thiophene.  Chemi- 
cally pure  toluene  is  also  a  colourless  liquid,  with  an 
odour  similar  to  that  of  benzene.  Its  specific  gravity 
is  0-882,  at  0«C.;  boiling  point  111°.  • 

There  is  no  chemically  pure  xylene  produced 
for  commercial  purposes.  That  which  is  manu- 
factured is  sold  at  a  price  which  precludes  its  use  in 
commerce.  Manufacturers  of  xylidine  buy  crude 
xylene.    Such  a  product  distils  within  two  or  four 


The  Chairman  :  I  think  great  credit  is  due  to  Mr. 
Hohenhausen  for  the  trouble  which  he  has  taken 
in  bringing  before  the  Society  in  such  a  clesur  and 
elaborate  manner  the  different  apparatus  used  in  the 
separation  of  the  three  important  aromatiif  hydro- 
carbons— benzene,  toluene,  and  xylene;  and  I  also 
think  the  information  which  he  has  given  us  must  be 
welcome  to  all  refiners  who  have  not  got  the  most 
improved  appliances  desirable  to  obtain  this  object. 
In  the  present  high  development  of  the  chemical 
industries  it  becomes  a  matter  of  necessity  to  employ 
the  most  ^  improved  apparatus,  otherwise  manufac- 
turers will  be  at  a  disadvantage  in  producing  pure 
articles  in  an  economical  manner.  At  present  the 
Germans  are  the  largest  buyers  of  the  raw  materials 
referred  to,  and  one  would  think  that  it  must  ^y  our 
refiners  much  better,  considering  the  high  freight, 
etc.,  to  export  these  products  in  as  pure  a  state  as 
possible.  We  have  to  thank  Mr.  Davis  for  the  admir- 
able manner  in  which  Mr.  Hohenhausen's  drawings 
have  been  illustrated  bylneans  of  the  lantern.  With 
your  permission,  gentlemen,  we  will  postpone  the  (Jia- 
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or  five  or  more  degrees.  Its  composition,  however, 
varies^  as  Mr.  Levinstein,  who  has  had  perhaps  more 
ox|)enence  in  the  separation  of  pure  xylene  tnan  any 
other  chemist  in  this  country,  will  no  doubt  demon- 
strate to  our  satisfaction  this  evening. 

Before  finishing  this  paper  I  desire  to  refer  to  the 
intermediate  products  distilling  from  40*>  to  80®  C, 
from  82**  to  110*  C,  and  from  112*  to  135'  C.  Recti- 
fiers of  aroinatic  hydrocarbons  are  dealing  to-day 
with  different  products  from  those  of  10  or  16  years 
ago.  At  that  time  there  was  little  demand  for  pure 
benzene  or  pure  toluene.  The  commercial  benzenes 
were  mostly  only  the  first  portion  of  purified  crude 
naphtha,  from  wnich  no  pure  benzene  or  toluene  was 
separated.  Since  that  time  there  has  been  a  large  de- 
mand for  pure  benzene,  pure  toluene,  respectively  for 
pure  aniline  and  pure  toluidine.  Tne  (question  then 
arises,  what  is  done  with  these  intermediate  products, 
some  of  which  are  neither  benzene  nor  toluene,  while 
others  contain  benzene  and  toluene  mixed  with  other 
hydrocarbons  or  compounds  different  from  benzene, 
toluene,  or  xylene.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are 
refiners — ^let  us  hope  they  are  only  a  small iinority— 
who  use  these^  intermediate  products  for  the  purpose 
of  sophisticating  commercial  benzenes  and  toluenes. 
I  cannot,  therefore,  lay  too  much  stress  on  the 
necessity  of  carefully  testing  the  commercial  benzene, 
and  not  relying,  as  is  often  done,  only  on  the  degrees 
of  distillation,  and  I  trust  that  the  few  practical  tests 
mentioned  will  be  helpful  in  detecting  such 
adulterations. 


cussion  on  Mr.  Hohenhausen's  paper  while  I  read  to 
you  a  short  communication 

ON  THE  QUANTITATIVE  DETERMINATION 
OF  ORTHO-,  META-,  AND  PARA-  XYLENE. 

BY  IVAN  LBVIN8TKIK. 

Xylene  is  a  hydrocarbon  belonging  to  the  aromatic 

series^  but  different  from  bedzene.    It  is  known  to 

exist  m  three  modifications,  viz.: — 

Orthozylene  boiling  at 141—142"  C. 

Metaxylene  boiling  at 140— 141*0. 

Paraxylene  boiling  at 196-137*0. 

It  is,  however,  only  since  1877  that  all  these  three 
modifications  have  been  known  to  be  generally  present 
in  gas-tar  naphtha  distilling  at  from  about  134^  to 
140*^.  Indeed,  in  the  latest  edition  of  Miller's  Organic 
Chemistry,  date  1880,  revised  by  Armstrong  and 
Groves,  we  read  at  page  286 :  "Xylene,  from  coal  tar: 
The  portion  boiling  at  136"  to  140*^  contains  para-  and 
meta-  xylene  in  variable  proportions,  but  usually 
consists  mainly  of  metaxylene.  Other  hydrocarbons, 
however,  are  present,  the  nature  of  which  is  unknown." 
This  shows  that  the  revisers  of  this  otherwise  very 
useful  book  were,  at  the  time  of  writing  the  paragraph 
in  question,  unaware  of  the  existence  of  orthoxylene 
in  such  naphthas,  although  in  the  additions,  correc- 
tions, and  cross- references  at  the  end  of  the  book  there 
is  a  reference  on  page  1003  to  Jacobsen  (Ber.  10, 1009). 
Until  a  few  years  ago  xylene  in  an  isolated  form  was 
not  a  commerci^  article,  but  was  met  with  in  variable 
quantities  mixed  with  other  hydrocarbons  in  solvent 
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naphtha,  a  naphtha  largely  used  bv  manufacturers  of 
inaiarubber  goods.  Suddenly  a  demand  sprang  up 
for  xylene  pure  and  simple  as  one  of  the  .starting 
l)ointsforthe  manufacture  of  naphthol-xylidinescarlet, 
and  as  frequently  happens  with  new  productS|  there 
was  at  first  some  difficulty  in  procuring  it.  This  diffi- 
culty has  now  been  overcoma  There  is  still,  however, 
another  remaining,  and  that  is  the. want  of  a  ready  | 
method  of  determining  its  commercial  value.  Xylene 
is  principally  produced  by  fractional  distillation  of 
solvent  napntha,  or  of  the  higher  boiling  portion  of 
crude  naphtha,  and  with  proper  appliances,  such  as 
have  been  shown  this  evening  by  Mr.  von  Hohen- 
hausen,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  it  to  distil 
within  two  de^es.  You  might  then  think  that  a 
hydrocarbon  boiling  at  its  proper  degree  would  be 

Sure  enough  for  all  commercial  purposes,  and  no 
oubt  such  is  the  case  with  benzene  and  toluene.  It 
is,  however,  different  with  xylene.  As  I  have  already 
stated,  there  are  three  modifications  of  it  known^  of 
which  the  nieta  is  the  only  one  possessing  technical 
value,  whilst  as  far  as  I  am  aware  there  exists  at  this 
moment  no  practical  use  for  the  ortho-  and  para- 
xylenes.  Considering  then  that  the  distilling  degrees 
of  these  modifications  are  so  close  to  each  other,  and 
that  their  relative  proportions  vary  in  commercial 
xylene,  you  will  at  once  comprehend  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  separate  the  different  xylenes  from  each  other 
by  fractional  distillation,  and  that  the  distilling  de- 
grees are  altogether  misleading,  so  far  at  least  as  the 
composition  of  commercial  xylene  is  concerned.  Not 
withstanding  this,  contracts  between  buyers  and 
sellers  of  this  article  are  still  being  made,  probably 
for  want  of  a  better  basis  of  description,  by  specify- 
ing simply  the  degree  of  distillation.  The  wording  is 
generally :  "  (So  many)  gallons  of  xylene  of  well- 
washed  quality,  distilnng  within  (such  and  such) 
degrees."  The  consequence  is  that  buyers  with  no 
other  specification  of  the  quality  of  xylene  will  some- 
times find  out  to  their  sorrow  that  they  have  made  a 
very  foolish  bargain.  I  have  endeavoi^red  to  devise 
sonie  practical  methods  for  the  quantitative  determi- 
nation especially  of  the  metaxylene,  which  I  now 
have  the  pleasure  of  submitting  to  you. 

(a)  method  fob  determination  of  metaxylene. 

Take  lOOcc  of  the  crude  xylene,  heat  them  at  100*"  C. 
in  a  suitable  glass  vessel  on  a  sand-bath,  together  with 
dilute  nitric  acid  (40  ac.  acid  80"  Tw.  and  60  c.c.  of 
water)  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour,  or  until  red 
fumes  no  longer  are  evolved,  taking  care  that  the 
acid  is  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  hydrocarbon  ;  then 
separate  the  latter  from  the  acid,  and  add  to  the  mix- 
ture of  hydrocarbons  an  excess  of  caustic  soda,  and 
distil  the  whole  by  wet  steam.  The  distillate  consists 
of  water  and  metaxylene,  mixed  with  paraffins,  which 
are  always  present  in  commercial  xvlenes.  The  hydro- 
carbons are  then  separated  from  tne  water  and  about 
1^  of  theiiwown  volume  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
is  added  and  well  mixed  for  about  half  an  nour,  when 
the  metaxylene  will  be  dissolved,  whilst  the  paraffins 
remain  unaltered.  Instead  of  distDling  the  mixture 
of  hydrocarbons  and  caustic  soda,  several  times  wash- 
ing with  the  latter  will  be  also  sufficient.  By  deduct- 
ing the  number  of  cubic  centimetres  of  paraffins  from 
the  original  measure  in  cubic  centimetres  of  the  mix- 
ture you  will  get  the  percentage  of  metaxylene  in  the 
crude  sample.  Dilute  nitric  acid  converts  the  ortho- 
and  para-  xylene  into  toluic  acids,  or  into  their  respec- 
tive nitro-compounds.  These  are  soluble  in  caustic 
soda,  and  remain  behind  in  the  distillation,  whilst  the 
metaxylene,  under  the  above-mentioned  circum- 
stances, is  veiy  little  altered  by  the  acid,  and  distils 
with  the  water  and  the  paraffins. 


(b)  method  fob  determination  of  pabaxtlbne. 

Take  lOOca  of  the  crude  xylene;  addtoitaboatl20 
cc.  concentrated  sulphuric  a^id  (170^  Tw.);  mix  the 
whole  for  half  an  hour  or  so,  or  until  no  longer  anj 
crude  xylene  is  dissolved,  and  allow  it  to  settle.  It  is 
advisable  to  cool  the  mixture.    The  hydrocarbons  not 
acted  upon,  consisting  of  paraxylene  and  paraffins, 
will  rise  to  the  top  ;  separate  them,  and  ada  to  them 
equal  volumes  of  fuming  sulphuric  acid  containing 
20  per  cent,  of  anhydride ;  heat  on  a  water-bath  for  a 
short  time :  then  allow  the  liquid  to  settle.    The 
^paraffins  will  rise  to  the  top.    Deduct  the  quantity  in 
cubic  centimetres  of  the  latter  from  the  quantity  of 
the  original  mixture  of  paraxvlene  and  pwiffins,  and 
you  will  get  the  percentage  of  paraxylene  present  in 
the  sample  of  crude  xylene.   Ortho-  and  meta-  xylene 
are  converted  into  sulphonic  acids  b^  the  action  of 
ordinary   concentrated    sulphuric  acid,  whilst  the 
paraxylene  is  not  altered.     Fuming  sulphuric  acid 
likewise   converts    the   para   modification    into    a 
sulphonic  acid,  but  does  not  act  on  the  paraffins. 
When  it  is  desired  to  separate  the  paraxylene  from 
the  paraffins  without  converting  the  former  into  a 
sulpnonic  acid,  and  at  the  same  time  to  obtain  abso- 
lutely pure  paraxylene,  I  found  the  following  method 
to  give  good  results:    Put  a  mixture  of  the  two 
into   a   glass   flask  connected  with  a  Liebig  con- 
denser, and  convey  wet  steam  into  it.     The  first 
portion  distilling  along  with  the  condensed  steam  is 
principally   paraxylene.      Separate   this    from   the 
water,  a(nd  distil  it  once  more  by  applying  external 
heat.    Collect  all  that  comes  over  up  to  138"  C, 
and  put  this  fraction  into  a  freezing  mixture,  when 
paraxylene  crystallises  out,  and  in  order  to  obtain  it 
absolutely  pure    press  the  crystals  between  filter 
paper. 

(c)  method  fob  detebmination  of  orthoxylsne. 

If  the  crude  gas-tar  xylene  represents  a  fair  average 
commercial  (][uality,  and  originates   from   English 
tar,  the  quantity  of  ortiioxylene  present  in  the  sample 
to  be  examined  may  be  estimated  by  fsalculation. 
Add  together  the  amount  of  metaxylene,  paraxylene, 
and  pan^ns  determined  bv  methods  A  and  B ;  the 
difference  between  the  whole  and  100  wUl  give  the 
quantity  of  orthoxylene.    For  example,  if  100  c.c.  of 
crude  xylene  were  found  to  contain  47  per  cent,  of 
metaxylene,  8  per  cent,  of  paraxylene,  26  per  cent 
of  paraffins,  then  the  Quantity  of  orthoxylene  would 
be  19  per  cent.;   total,  100.      But  as  dilute  nitric 
acid  also  alters  the  composition  of  other  aromatic 
hydrocarbons  than  ortho-  and  para-  xylene,  such  as 
toluene,  cumene,  and  cymene.  and  also  acts  on  other 
compounds  which  may  possibly  be  present  in  crude 
xylene,  it  will  be  obvious  that  such  an  estimate  by 
calculation  can  only  be  approximately  correct    Never- 
theless, I  generally  found  this  method  to  give  fairly 
good  results  with  unsophisticated  crude  xylene  pro- 
perly separated  from  English  gas-tar  naphtha,  as  in 
such  xylene  there  is^  as  a  rule,  no  toluene  present,  and 
only  small  quantities  of  compounds  acted  on  by 
dilute  nitric   acid.     Should    it,   however,     be    of 
importance  to  ascertain  whether  the  difiference,  as 
calculated  by  method  C,  really  consists  mainly  of 
orthoxylene,  and  whether  the  q^uantity  thus  deter- 
mined is  approximately  correct,  it  will  be  advisable 
to  proceed  as  follows  : — 

Employ  part  of  method  B  to  effect  the  separation 
of  the  paraffins  and  the  paraxylene  from  the  crude 
xylene ;  convert  the  meta-  and  ortho-  xylene  sulphonic 
acids  into  their  calcium  and  afterwards  into  their 
sodium  salts :  concentrate  the  solution  of  the  latter, 
when  the  ortho-salt  will  crystallise  in  large  prisms, 
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while  the  meta-salt  remains  in  solution  ;  concentrate 

the  solutions  still  more,  and  recrystollise  the  first 

and  second  crop  of  crystals.    The  ortho-salt  will  then 

be  obtained  in  large  well-developed  crystals.    If  you 

concentrate  the  solution  too  far,  som6  of  the  meta- 

salt  will  be  mixed  with  it,  which,  however,  will  be 

nearly  all  removed  by  recrystallisation.    There  is  no 

difficulty  in  distinguishing  the   large   well-defined 

ciystals  of  the  ortho-salt  from  the  indistinct  crystals 

of  the  meta-salt.    I  have,  however,  observed  that  the 

complete  separation  bv  crystallisation  of  the  sodium 

salt  of  the  orthoxylene  'sulphonic  acid   from  the 

sodium  salt  of  the  metaxylene  sulphonic  acid  is 

much  more  difficult  with  Scotch  than  with  English 

xylenes.    Some  Scotch  samples,  containing  as  much 

as  10  per  cent  of  orthoxylene,  did  not  produce  as 

well-developed  c^stals.  even  after  several  recrystalli- 

sations,  as  some  Englisn  samples  gave  after  only  one 

crystallisation,  notwithstanoing  Siat  they  did  not 

contain  perhaps  more  than  3  per  cent  of  orthoxylene. 

The  sodium  salt  of  the  orthoxylene  sulphonic  acid 

crystallises  with  five  molecules  of  water.    Its  formula 


IS— 


C«H3(CH3),.S03Na-h5HoO 


The  difference  in  the  crystallisation  of  the  sodium 
«dt  of  the  orthoxylene  sulphonic  acid  made  from 
Scotch  xylene  is  very  temarkable,  and  I  cannot  at 
present  account  for  it,  otherwise  than  that  the  Scotch 
xylene  probably  contains  some  non-saturated  hydro- 
carbons or  other  compounds  which  dissolve  in  the  sul- 
phuric acid  and  form  sulphates  and  sulphonic  acids, 
and  thus  interfere  with  the  crystallisation  of  the  ortho- 
salt  I  have  only  made  a  few  preliminary  tests,  but  I 
noticed  that  the  Scotch  xylene  absorbed  much  more 
raoidly  aoueous  solutions  of  bromine  than  the  English 
xylene.  In  order  to  establish  the  true  cause  of  this 
difference  between  Scotch  and  English  xylene  it 
would  be  desirable  to  investigate  the  oxidised  products 
obtained  by  method  A  and  the  sodium  salts*  of 
the  sulphonic  acids  obtained  by  method  B.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  time  does  not  allow  me  to 
continue  these  experiments,  I  have  mentioned 
this  matter  to  Mr.  Watson  Smith,  of  the  Owens 
CoUece,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  he  has  kindly  con- 
sented to  further  investigate  it  For  all  practical 
purjKwes,  however,  method  A  will  be  quite  sufficient, 
Bii  It  IB  at  present  of  very  little  importance  to  the 
consumer  of  xylene  how  much  ortho-  or  how  much 
para-  xvlene,  or  how  much  of  other  compounds 
oxidisable  by  dilute  nitric  acid  the  sample  contains. 
All  that  he  desires  to  know  is  the  quantity  of  meta- 
xylene present  in  the  crude  xylene  which  he  intends 
to  purchase;  but  as  method  B  gives  very  little  trouble 
I  would  recommend  its  use  as  a  means  of  checking 
the  results  of  method  A. 

The  table  of  analyses  given  below  represents  about 
adozensamplesof  fair  commercial  xylenes.  The  deter- 
minationa  nave  been  made  according  to  methods  A. 
B  and  C;  the  presence  and  approximate  quantity  oi 
the  orthoxylene  has  in  each  case  been  establishea  by 
senarating  imd  recrystallising  the  sodium  salt  of  its 
sulphonic  acid.  In  every  instance  crystals  of  the  ortho- 
salt  were  obtained  and  further  verified  as  such  by 
analyms.  These  determinations  show  that  the  distil- 
hng  agrees  do  not  in  any  way  indicate  the  good 
quality  of  xylene.  (Compare  samples  Band  L.)  Sample 
L  was  sold  as  commercially  pure  xylene,  and  no  doubt 
It  distilled  within  2  degrees ;  nevertheless  it  did  not 
contain  more  metaxylene  than  sample  I,  which  was 
sold  at  almost  half  the  price,  etc.  Crude  xylene  of 
the  same  distilling  degree  and  made  from  English 

^*!y^g*JL!»JLy?^"<iD|r  these  rolpho-addB  into  their  sodium 
Mtti^  ttjoight  b9  ^refiraUe  to  prodnce  the  barinm  salt  or 


tar  generally  contains  more  metaxylene  than  Scotch 
xylene  (compare  samples  B  and  F),  whilst  Scptch 
xylene  and  mixtures  of  Scotch  and  Enfflish  are 
richer  of  x^araxylene  and  paraffins,  and  their  spe- 
cific gravity  is  lower  than  that  of  English  xylene. 


i 


B 
C 
D 
B 
F 
O 
H 
I 
K 
L 
H 


Origin. 


Pure  meta  obtained  by 
method  A  from  £ng 
liflh  crude  xylene 


?) 


•s 


QQ 


English  (Manchester  tar) 

English 

English 

TCwgHoh 

Scotch    

Unknown 

English  and  Scotch  mix'd 
English  and  Scotch  mix*d 
English  and  Scotch  mix'd 
English  and  Scotch  mix*d 


0-8668 
0-8629 


0-8660 
0*8574 

0-8605 

0*8613 

0-8600 


112-143 

131-140 
140^143 
141-145 
138-141 
134-110 
13a-141 
134-141 
136-142 
136-141 
140-141 
136-142 


I 

I 


% 

100 

87 
87 
83 
79 
72 
70 
81 
86 
86 
86 
85 


X 
0 

6 
4 
5 
8 
8 
5 
10 
6 
6 
3 
6 


t 


% 
0 

4 

6 
7 

15 

12 

15 

3 

I 

2 

5 
3 


X 
0 

3 
3 
5 
3 
8 
10 
6 
4 
6 
6 
6 


Specific  gravity  of  the  parafflnii,  0*7407. 

I  must  here  mention  that  in  all  determinations  of  the 
d^tilling  degrees  of  commercial  xylene  the  ther- 
mometer was  in  the  liquid— the  bulb  about  half  an 
inch  from  the  bottom  of  the  retort— which  practice  I 
would  always  advise  when  dealing  with  mixtures  of 
hydrocarbons  or  their  derivatives.  The  paraffins 
separated  from  a  number  of  samples  of  crude  xylenes 
distilled,    thermometer    in    liquid,    from    145*   to 

isr  C. 

I  have  to  thank  Mr.  George  K  Davis  for  a  sample 
of  crude  xylene  which  he  obtained  by  fractional  (Us- 
tillation  from  crude  gas  benzene.  The  distilling 
degrees  of  this  were  1S^°  to  144^  It  was  interesting 
to  determine  the  composition  of  this  crude  gas  xylene, 
and  I  give  you  the  result  as  follows  :  Metaxylene,  47 
per  cent ;  parxylene,  8  per  cent;  paraffins,  26  ^r 
cent.;  compounds  oxidisable  by  dilute  nitric  acid, 
19  per  cent;  total,  100.  Unfortunately,  I  had  not  a 
sumcient  quantity  to  regenerate  the  orthoxylene  from 
its  sulpho-salt ;  but  from  the  amount  of  ortho-salt 
obtained,  I  estimate  approximately  that  of  the  19  pr 
cent,  oxidisable  compoimds  13  per  cent,  were  ortno- 
xylene.  The  metaxylene,  paraxylene,  and  paraffins 
were  determined  by  methods  A  and  B.  I  account  for 
this  sample  of  crude  gas  xjrlene  containing  such  a 
lar^e  amount  of  paraffins  by  its  hiffh  boiling  degrees, 
ana  I  believe  that  if  Mr.  Davis  nad  collectea  the 
fraction  distilling  between  136''  to  141"*  the  result 
would  have  been  a  higher  *  percentage  of  metaxylene 
and  less  paraffins.  1  b^  you  finally  to  understand 
that  I  do  not  claim  for  these  methods,  which  I  have 
based  on  O.  Jacobsen's  and  A.  Briickner's  investiga- 
tions, absolute  scientific  accuracy,  but  I  have  found 
them  to  give  very  satisfactory  results  for  all  practical 
purposea  I  have  converted  many  thousand  gallons 
of  xylene  into  metaxylidine,  and  nave  thus  had  the 
opportunity  of  practically  establishing  in  some  mea- 
sure the  correctness  of  these  methods,,  and  I  hope 
that  the  communication  of  them  may  be  as  service- 
able and  valuable  to  members  interested  in  this 
subject  as  they  have  been  and  yet  are  to  myself^ 
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Mr.  Watson  Smith  :  With  regard  to  the  valuable 
communication  of  Mr.  Levinstein,  I  think  he  seems 
disposed  to  credit  himself  with  too  little.  Jacobsen 
and  Bruckner  had  worked  out  'certain  methods  for 
separating  the  isomeric  xylenes,  in  order  principally 
to  obtain  preparations,  and  hence  merely  aim^  at 
what  may  be  termed  qualitative  separation.  They 
did  not  attempt  to  discovel*  by  what  combination  of 
means  a  tolerably  expeditious  method  of  quantitative 
separation  might  be  built  up,  to  be  used  m  the  esti- 
mation in  mixtures  of  the  proportionate  quantities  of 
the  isomeric  xylenes  and  paraffiub  present  together. 
Mr.  Levinstein,  whilst  pointing  out  that  only  the 
metaxylene  is  useful  to  the  colour  manufacturer,  has 
also  indicated  that  by  means  of  a  suitable  combination 
of  parts  of  the  methods  of  Jacobsen  and  Briickner 
useful  and  expeditious  methods  of  determining  the 
quantities  of  tne  isomeric  xylenes  in  mixture  together 
may  be  found.  About  a  week  ago  Mr.  Levinstein 
placed  his  method  in  my  hands,  and  I  undertook  to 
test  its  efficacy  on  some  samples  of  commercial  xylenes 
also  sent  me  by  Mr.  Levinstein,  which  samples  he 
had  previously  tested  by  the  process.  I  handed  the 
samples  over  to  Mr.  Alfred  Rademacher,  one  of  the 
studente  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Owens  College,  and 
cave  him  the  necessary  directions,  and  he  luis  not 
found  the  least  difficulty  in  carrying  out  Jthe  method. 
The  following  are  the  figures  obtained : — 


Meta-  Para-  Ortho- 
,  ^  ,  -  ,  .  .  xylene,  xylene,  xylene. 
I.  Sample  of  xylene  HI)    87  —      ..      - 

(2  determinaticmfl)  ((2)    96k    ..      ik      ..       8      , 

3       ..      lii    . 


Para- 
ffins. 

8 

6 

H 


IL  Sample  of  English)         »,  » 

xylene S       * 

[Mr.  Levinstein  here  pointed  out  that  Sample  I.  cor- 
responded to  that  marked  L  in  his  table,  and  Sample 
II.  to  E  in  the  same  table,  which  sea]  In  the  esti- 
mation of  the  metaxylene,  where  the  alkaline  solution ' 
is  distilled  with  wet  steam,  to  separate  the  unaltered 
meta-isomer  and  paraffins  from  the  alkaline  solution 
of  toluic  acids,  etc,  in  one  experiment  the  volume  of 
the  naphtha  was  measured  before  steaming.  It  was 
then  put  back,  and  the  mixture  steamed,  two  Liebig's 
condensers,  each  about  a  yard  long,  being  joined 
together  to  insure  good  condensation.  The  naphtha 
condensed  was  again  measured.  Volume  before 
steaming -97C.C., and  after  steaming=95aa ;  hence  but 
little  loss  was  sustained  in  the  distillation.  In  the 
treatment  with  sulphuric  acids  of  different  strengths 
it  is,  of  course,  necessary  to  shake  repeatedly  with 
fresh  quantities  of  acid,  in  a  suitable  stoppered  tap- 
funnel,  until  np  change  of  the  volume  of  the  naphtha 
occurs  after  the  last  shaking  with  acid.  To  a  certain 
extent  the  fact  of  the  fuming  acid  remaining  clear 
and  colourless  after  the  last  shaking,  in  the  estima- 
tion of  paraffins,  may  be  taken  as  an  indication  that 
all  or  nearly  all  the  xylene  is  removed.  When,  more- 
over, the  xylenes  are  thoroughly  removed,  and  only 
paraffins  remain,  if  a  drop  of  these  paraffins  be  allow^ 
to  fall  on  the  back  of  the  hand  and  be  spread  with 
the  finger,  a  smell  resembling  that  of  petroleum  spirit 
will  be  observed.  Little  more  than  a  trace  of  xylenes 
would  communicate  the  characteristic  odour  of  that 
aromatic  hydrocarbon  to  the  paraffins.  Turning  now 
to  Mr.  von  Hohenhausen's  paper,  I  note  that  he  puts 
the  specific  gravity  of  90  per  cent,  benzol  at  0*882. 
and  Scotch  90  per  cent,  at  0*870.  As  an  exceptional 
case  I  may  mention  that  of  a  90  per  cent,  benzoff rom  a 
London  gasworks^  which  I  found  to  contain  6  per  cent, 
of  carbon  bisulphide — the  result  of  possibly  very  high 
carbonising  temperatures  on  a  pyritous  coal.  This  ben- 
zol had  a  specific  gravity  of  0*900.  The  nauseous  odour 
of  the  carbon  bisulphide  was  completely  covered  and 
masked  by  the  faint  odour  of  the  benzol^a  somewhat 


curious  fact.  After  removing  the  CSothespecific  gravity 
of  the  benzol  became  0*880.  Altnough  the  specific 
gravity  of  Scotch  90  per  cent,  benzol  be  0'870,  reduced 
by  the  presence  of  paraffins  and  other  bodies  of  low 
specific  gravity,  yet  I  could  understand  the  presence 
of  carbon  bisulphide  even  in  such  a  naphtha;  for 
the  effect  of  the  nigh  specific  gravity  of  this  substance 
on  the  one  hand  might  be  much  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  very  low  specific  gravity  of  a  due 
proportion  of  paraffins  also  present,  the  specific  gravity 
of  these  light  paraffins  varying  from  0*630  to  0*700 
about  I  presume  even  Scotch  crude  coal  gas  contains 
carbon  bisulphide,  and  hence  I  hardW  see  how  the 
first  runnings  of  tne  benzol  from,  the  Scotch  tars  can 
escape  the  presence  of  at  least  some  little  of  the  bi- 
sulpnide.  A  quick  as  well  as  a  really  accurate  niethod 
of  estimating  the  amount  of  carbon  bisulphide  in 
benzols  would  be  a  boon.  I  have  a  sample  of  vinic 
alcohol  sent  me  by  my  friend  Dr.  Otto  N.  Witt, 
which  was  extracted  from  commercial  benzene  in 
Germany,  and  Dr.  Witt  informed  me  that  so  con- 
siderable is  the  amount  of  alcohol  that  its  extraction 
as  a  by-product  was  proposed  as  a  profitable  under- 
taking. There  were  only  traces  of  alcohol  in  the 
sample  of  London  benzol  I  examined.  If  I  were  to 
ask  any  member  present  to  smell  this  sample  of 
alcohol  from  benzol,  (it  contains  traces  of  nauseous 
sulphur  compounds),  he  would  be  very  sorry,  by  way  of 
experiment,  to  taste  a  portion  of  it 

Mr.  Tbuby  :  I  think  what  Mr.  Hohenhausen  has 
said  with  regard  to  tiie  distillation  of  benzol  is  oor 
rect,  but  I  must  take  exception  to  some  of  the  specific 
gravities  mentioned  by  Mr.  Hohenhausen.  I  have 
worked  Scotch  benzol  of  as  low  specific  gravity  as 
•860.  In  all  other  respects  I  quite  agree  with  Mr. 
Hohenhausen.  You  can  depend  more  on  the  English 
than  on  the  Scotch  benzol,  as  it  gives  better  results. 
I  think  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  adulterate  with 
bisulphide  of  carbon,  on  account  of  its  high  specific 
gravity  and  other  properties.  I  have  worked  samples 
which  contained  as  much  as  12  per  cent,  unnitrifiable 
products,  and  yet  possessed  a  high  specific  gravity.  I 
have  also  observed  that  some  of  the  lighter  boiling 
portions,  distilling  below  80",  have  sometimes  had  a 
greater  specific  gravity  than  the  ori^nal  benzoL 

Mr.  Dbeyfus  said  Researches  had  been  made  and 
published  where  the  separation  of  ortho-,  para-,  and 
meta-  xylenes  had  been  investigated  by  Dr.  Jacob- 
sen  and  Dr.  Brunck,  and  it  was  of  the  highest 
importance  that  the  users  of  xylol  should  know  th& 
proportions  of  the  various  isomeric  xylenes  which 
were  contained  in  the  commercial  article.  Great 
credit  was  due  to  Mr.  Levinstein  for  having  brought 
the  subject  before  them.  With  regard  to  Mr.  Hohen- 
hausen's  paper  on  the  distillation  of  crude  naphtha, 
I  must  say  that  I  am  rather  disappointed.  Mr. 
Hohenhausen  seems  to  have  skipped  the  most  im- 
portant part,  that  of  the  washing  prpceas  previous  to 
rectifying.  I  was  under  the  impression  that  wq 
should  have  heard  of  processes  in  the  paper  which 
were  not  generally  known,  whereas,  to  my  great  dis- 
appointment, no  such  new  matter  has  been  brought 
forward.  Most  of  the  apparatus  which  has  been 
shown  to  us  on  the  screen,  if  not  all,  is  con- 
tained in  a  book  published  about  two  years  ago 
by  Dr.  Schultz,  of  Strassburg,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  apparatus  described  in  that  book 
would  be  useful  to  tar  distillers  and  reclafiers  of 
benzol.  As  far  as  the  quantity  of  bisulphide  of  car- 
bon is  concerned,  the  same  exists  in  large  quantities 
in  the  London  benzol  and  in  less  Quantity  in  Midland 
benzol,  whereas  the  Scotch  benzol  is  quite  free  from 
it  Mr.  Nickels, of  London,has  deviseda  test  whereby 
the  quantity  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  contained  in 
benzols  can  be  ascertained.  He  mixes  the  benzol 
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to  be  tested  with  some  caustic  potash  and  absolute 
alcoholj  shakes  it  up  for  a  certain  length  of  time,  and 
allows  it  to  stand,  when  xanthate  of  potash  is  formed, 
which  semrates  out  and  can  be  weighed.  With 
respect  to  Mr.  Trub/s  remarks,  that  he  found  some  90 
per  cent  Scotch  benzol  to  have  a  specific  gravity  o^ 
•860,  I  state  )nost  emphatically  that  I  have  never 
met  with  such  a  low  soecific  gravity  stuff,  and  if  I  had 
met  with  it  I  shoula  have  looked  upon  it  as  being 
adulterated,  and  not  as  genuine  benzol.  It  such 
benzol,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Truby,  were  submitted  to 
nitrification  in  the  vsual  way,  considerably  over  5  per 
cent  of  matter  would  have  been  found  that  would 
not  nitrify.  The  average  specific  gravity  of  the  Scotch 
90  per  cent  that  has  come  under  my  notice  has  been 
•870  to  -875,  and  of  50  per  cent  Scotch  benzol  '867 
to  '872.  As  far  as  the  specific  gravities  of  the  English 
benzols,  as  given  by  Mr.  Hohenhausen,  are  concerned, 
I  think  they  are  correct  I  cannot  understand  the 
(question  put  at  the  end  of  Mr.  Hohenhausen's  paper, 
in  which  ne  says :  "  What  becomes  of  the  stuff  dis- 
tilling between  40<»  and  80°,  82°  and  110°,  and  110° 
and  136"  C.°  1 "  These  products  are  not  worthless,  as 
they  contain  still  a  certain  quantity  of  toluol  and 
xylol,  and  anyone  conversant  with  distillation  will 
know  that  if  such  naphthas  are  rectified  or  distilled 
over  again  a  further  quantity  of  xylol  is  obtained. 
Mr.  H.  Gribishaw  t  There  is  one  aspect  of  the 

?ue8tion  of  the  increased  demand  for  xylene,  which 
think  is  worth  bringing  before  the  notice  of  this 
meeting,  as  it  closely  affects  the  interests  of  a  very 
large  and  important  industry  in  this  country  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  world.  I  allude  to  the  indiarubber 
manufacture,  in.  which  solvent  naphtha  is  very 
largely  consumed.  What  is  called  solvent  naphtha  at 
one  time  consisted,!  believe, of  all  those  portions  of  the 
rectification  of  light  coal-tar  oils  which  distilled  above 
benzol,  and  below  about  160**  C.  Already  for  some 
years  it  has  been  the  practice  to  abstract  for  the 
aniline  manufacturer  the  toluol  boiling  at  110°  and 
overhand  now  the  demand  for  xylene  is  evidently 
causmg  the  product  immediately  above  toluol  to  be 
also  abstracted.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  will  become 
a  question  for  the  indiarubber  manufacturer  to 
determine  with  exactitude  what  particular  hydro- 
carbons are  most  valuable  for  the  solution  of  india- 
rubber,  and  this  subject  presents,  without  doubt,  a 
field  for  valuable  and  interesting  research  on  the  part 
of  any  chemist  who  may  have  the  opportunity  of  taking 
it  up  in  a  scientific  manner.  The  question  of  the  proper 
solvent  for  an  article  which  in  the  form  of  fine  Para  rub- 
ber is  worth  from  four  to  five  shillings  per  jwund,  and  is 
annually  imported  into  Liverpool  alone  to  the  value 
of  nearly  two  million  pounds  sterling,  is  a  very  large 
auestion,and  will  well  repay  the  labour  devoted  to  it 
Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  anomalous  character 
of  many  commercial  benzols  of  apparently  correct 
boiling  point,  caused  bj;  the  presence  at  one  and  the 
same  time  of  carbon  bisulphide  and  light  paraffins. 
This  is  only  what  might  be  expected  when  we  con- 
sider the  fact  that  the  boiling  point  of  chemical  sub- 
stances is  not  at  all  a  function  of  their  specific  gravity; 
that  though  heavy  liquids  do  as  a  rule  boil  at  a  higher 
temperature  than  light  ones,  still  there  are  many 
comparatively  heavy  liouids  which  boil  at  low  tem- 
j>eratures.  Carbon  bisulphide,  chloroform  and  bro- 
mine are  instances  of  this.  The  naphtha  adulterater 
is  therefore  in  the  same  happy  position  as  the  milkman, 
who  by  judicious  abstraction  of  cream  and  addition  ot 
water  can  arrange  his  milk  to  have  exactly  the  same 
si)ecific  CTavity  as  before  the  sophistication.  Facts 
such  as  the  above  therefore  render  much  more  valu- 
able such  methods  of  determining  the  value  of  liquid 
products  Bs  that  brought  forward  by  the  chairman, 
for  a  precifle  chemical   method  of  valuation  must 


almost  always  be  superior  to  what  may  be  called  a 
superficial  reliance  on  the  physical  properties  of  boil- 
inff  points,  specific  gravity,  and  so  on. 

Air.  George  E.  Davis  :  I  have  failed  to  gather  from 
the  remarks  of  the  previous  speakers  what  actually 
becomes  of  the  intermediate  products  other  than 
benzene,  toluene,  and  xylene.  It  must  be  evident 
that  if  these  products  go  back  again  and  again  into 
the  still,  and  pure  benzene,  toluene,  and  xylene  only 
run  off,  that  these  compounds  must  accumulate. 
These  compounds,  consisting  as  they  do  of  paraffins 
and  olefines,  although  in  small  quantity,  may  exert 
an  injurious  influence  in  colour  manufacture.  Mr. 
Truby  has  referred  to  the  fact  that  some  of  his 
lighter  distilling  portions  possessed  a  higher  gravity 
than  the  original  benzol.  Tliis  may  be  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  distillate  was  a  mixture  of  bisulphide  of 
carbon  with  substances  possessing  a  lower  boiling 
point  than  benzol,  probably  paraffins,  and  the 
former  being  in  a  greater  proportion  than  exists  in 
benzol  would  raise  the  gravity.  I  have  been 
very  pleased  to  hear  Mr.  Levinstein's  paper  upon 
the  subject  of  the  determination  of  meta-,  para-, 
andortho-  xylene,  and  especially  to  find  that  there  was 
a  large  cjuantity  of  ortnoxylene  in  the  sample  of 
xylene  wnich  I  separated  from  coal  gas.  Not  being 
an  expert  in  these  matters,  I  was  rather  troubled  on 
receipt  of  a  letter  from  Professor  Armstrong  stating 
that  orthoxylene  did  not  usually  exist  in  Endish  light 
oils,  but  Mr.  Levinstein  has  placed  upon  the  black- 
board the  analyses  of  many  samples  of  commercial 
xylene  in  which  the  existence  of  orthoxylene  is  placed 
beyond  doubt  Mr.  Grimshaw  has  raised  a  most  im- 
portant question  relative  to  the  future  commercial 
value  of  solvent  naphtha.  There  have  been  many 
complaints  amongst  the  indiarubber  goods  manufac- 
turers lately  regarding  the  quality  of  solvent  naphtha 
now  in  the  market,  and  it  seems,  therefore,  to  point 
to  this,  that  the  abstraction  of  xylene  deteriorates  its 
quality  for  the  manufacture  of  rubber  goods.  It  is 
open,  therefore,  for  chemists  to  either  find  a  substi- 
tute for  solvent  naphtha  which  will  serve  the  pur- 
poses of  rubber  goods  manufacturers,  or  else  tar 
distillers  will  have  to  leave  the  xylene  in  the  solvent  y 
naphtha,  as  before. 

REPLY. 

The  Chairman  :  Mr.  Hohenhausen,  who  unfor- 
tunately cannot  be  present  this  evening,  has  asked 
me  to  answer,  as  far  as  I  am  able,  any  question  which 
might  be  raised  in  reference  to  his^per.  I  must 
confess  that  I  feel  rather  embarrassea  in  performing 
such  a  task,  seeing  this  evening  several  of  the  most 
experienced  refiners  amongst  us.  In  reference  to  Mr. 
Dreyfus's  remarks,  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  he  was 
disappointed  with  Mr.  Hohenhausen's  paper,  but  I 
must  tell  him  that  he  is  mistaken  when  he  states 
that  the  different  apparatus  described  by  Mr.  Hohen- 
hausen may  be  found  in  Schultz's  most  excellent 
work,  "  Die  Chemie  des  Steinkohlentheers."  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  rcollect  that  this  very  useful  book  gives 
a  description  of  Vedles'  two  forms  of  apparatus 
for  sei)arating  benzene  and  toluene,  nor  of  Egrot's 
dephlegmator.  nor  of  Aders'  (Magdeburg)  valuable 
refiner.  Dr  Schultz's  book  has  not  been  translated 
into  English,  and  if  Mr.  Hohenhausen  had  even  taken 
some  illustrations  from  this  book,  I  fail  to  see,  gentle- 
men, that  such  an  abstraction  would  in  any  way  have 
depreciated  the  merits  of  his  paper.  In  reference  to 
the  washing  of  crude  naphtha — which  operation  does 
not  really  come  strictly  within  the  subject  of  the 
paper  — I  think  that  Mr.  Hohenhausen  has  in 
some  measure  explained  it,  but  if  this  explanation 
is  not  satisfactory  to  Mr.  Dreyfus,  that  gentleman 
might  do  great  service  to  our  Society  by  favouring 
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us  at  some  future  time  with  a  paper  on  the  sulject 
which  appears  to  him  to  be  of  so  much  importance. 
Mr.  Dreyfus  thinks  that  Mr.  Truby's  90  per  cent 
Scotch  benzene  of  '860  gravity  must  have  been 
adulterated;  but  is  it  not  possible  that  t^e  difference 
in  the  temperature  at  which  the  samples  were  tested 
might  to  some  extent  account  for  uie  difference  in 
the  specific  gravity?  There  certainly  are  some  inter- 
mediate products  in  the  fractions  distilling  between 
40'  to  8V  C.  and  11 1'  to  134'  C.  which  are  neither 
benzene,  toluene,  nor  xylene,  and  it  would  be  no  doubt 
very  interesting,  and  valuable  to  find  some  proper 
use  for  them.  1  now  come  to  my  own  paper,  ana  I  am 
glad  to  hear  that  Mr.  Watson  Smith  obtained  with 
my  method  similar  results  to  those  shown  to  you  on 
the  blackboard.  Mr.  Dreyfu?,  if  I  rightly  recollect, 
stated  that  Messrs.  Jacobsen  and  Brunck's  investiga- 
tions have  already  led  them  to  describe  methods 
for  the  separation  of  ortho-  meta-  and  para-  xylene, 
but  I  am  not  aware  that  Brunck  has  publishea 
any  communication  having  the  slightest  reference 
to  the  separation  of  xylene.  Mr.  Dre^us  pro- 
bably means  Bruckner,  a  chemist  whom  I  have 
already  mentioned  in  my  paper— but  neither  he 
nor  Jacobsen  have  endeavoured  to  found  a  quanti- 
tative method  for  determining  the  commercial 
value  of  crude  xylene.  In  reference  to  Dr.  Arm- 
strong's communication  to  Mr.  Davis,  I  am  surprised 
to  hear  that  the  former  f^ntleman  scarcely  ever  found 
orthoxylene  in  English  light  oils.  My  own  experience 
has  convinced  me  that  crude  xylene,  obtained  from 
English  naphtha,  is  never  without  orthoxylene.  At 
least  in  the  large  number  of  samples  of  crude  xylene 
which  I  have  hitherto  examined,  I  have  always 
found  orthoxylene  to  be  present,  and  I  presume  that 
if  crude  xvlene  contains  orthoxylene  the  latter  must 
also  have  been  in  the  light  oil.  In  reference  to  the 
olefines,  which  have  been  mentioned.  I  believe  by  Mr. 
Davis,  1  beg  to  say  that  these  hydrocarbons  occur 
more  abundantly  in  crude  gas  benzene,  and  also  in 
Scotch  naphtha,  than  in  English  naphtha,  at  least  the 
quantitjir  of  olefines  or  non-saturatea  hydrocarbons  in 
crude  English  xylene  is  generally  very  small  I  quite 
agree  wit£  Mr.  Grimshaw,  and  it  might  be  interesting 
to  hinf  to  know  that  solvent  naphtha,  after  abstracting 
from  it  the  xylene,  is  deteriorated  in  quality,  at  least 
as  far  as  the  rubber  manufactures  are  concerned.  I 
have  heard  of  a  case  in  point  where  a  large  quantity 
of  solvent  naphtha  haa  been  returned  by  a  rubber 
manufacturer  on  account  of  the  abstraction  of  xylene. 
I  thhik  that  if  refiners  abstract  the  xylene  from  the 
solvent  naphtha  it  mi^^t  perhaps  be  advisable  to 
replace  it  with  toluene,  ana  I  also  think  that  the 
methods  described  in  my  paper  for  determining  the 
value  of  crude  xylene  mignt  be  made  applicable, 
with  a  few  modifications,  for  determining  the  value 
of  solvent  naphtha. 
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QN  SOME   IMPROVEMENTS  IN  THE 
ESTIMATION  OF  TANNmS. 

BY  HENRY  R.   PROCTER,  F.CXS. 

Of  all  the  methods  which  have  been  proposed  for  the 
estimation  of  tannins,  the  only  one  which  has  met 
with  any  general  acceptimce  is  that  of  Lowenthal, 
and  indeed  it  is  the  only  one  which  in  rapidity  of 
execution  and  constancjr  of  results  is  fitted  for  general 
use.    The  method  as  ori^ally  proposed,  depends  on 
the  oxidation  of  the  astringent  solution  by  perman- 
ganate in  presence  of  indigo,  which  not  only  serves  as 
an  indicator,  but  controls  the  oxidation,  limiting  it  to  . 
those  bodies  which  are  more  oxidisable  than  indigo. 
As,  however,  these  include  gallic  acid  and  other  sub- 
stances which  are  useless  to  either  tanner  or  dyer,  it 
is  necessary  to  remove  the  tannin,  and  by  a  second 
titration  to  obtain  its  value  by  difference.      This 
Lowenthal  (Zeitschri/t  fur  Anal.  Ckemie,  1877,  p.  33) 
accomplished  by  a  solution  of  gelatin  and  common 
salt,  to  which,  after  mixture  with  the  tannin  Infusion, 
a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid  was 
added,    it  was  necessary  to  let  this  stand  at  least 
some  hours  before  a  clear  filtrate  could  be  obtained, 
and  the  gelatin  remaining  in  solution  had  a  slight 
though  generally  negligible  effect  on  the  perman- 
ganate.    In  some  cases,  even  after  long  standing, 
perfect  filtration  was  extremely  difficult  and  tedious, 
and  it  was  also  clearly  proved  by  Simand  {DingMs 
Pdyt  Journal,  bd.  244,  s.  400)that  acertain  proportion 
of  the  tanno-gelatin  precipitate,  varying  with  the  acid 
present,  and  with  the  species  of  tannin,  remained  in 
solution,  and  thus  gave  too  low  a  result    He  therefore 
proxx)sed  to  revert  to  the  old  method  of  separating  tan- 
nin with  hide  raspings,  or,  as  an  improved  substitute, 
with  the  gelatinous  tissue  of  bones.    This,  however, 
though  accurate  when  carried  outwith  extremecare,  is 
both  a  tedious  and  difficult  process,  and  quite  unsuited 
for  general  technical  us&   I  have  tnerefore  tried,  and  I 
thiim  successfully,  so  to  modify  Lowenthal's  original 
method  as  to  increase  its  accuracy,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  make  it  more  rapid  and  easy  of  execution.    I 
found  that  by  saturating  the  clear  filtrate  with  salt, 
a  further  precipitaj:e  containing  tannin  was  formed, 
but,  unfortunate^,  it  was  so  finely  divided  that  no 
amount    of   standing,    or    even  of   warming,  and 
repeated  passing  throiigh  the  paper,  would  oStain  a 
clear  filtrate.    Finally,  I  hit  on  the  device  of  mixing 
with  the  liquid,  before  filtration,  a  portion  of  the 
pure  kaolin  usea  by  phgtographer&    The  effect  was 
instantaneous    and    complete.     A   perfectly    clear 
filtrate  was  obtained  without  any  of  the  tedious 
waiting  which  before  was  necessary,  and  it  was  not 
only  free  from  tannin,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
ascertain,  but  also  nearly  so  from  gelatin,  so  that  it 
only  gives  the  faintest  cloudiness  with  tannin  solu- 
tion.   Gelatin  sives  a  more  considerable  precipitate, 
but  this  is  simiuy  due  to  its  insolubility  m  the  satu- 
rated salt  solution,  and  it  is  redissolved  on  dilution 
with  water. 

I  now  generally  work  in  the  following  manner  :  I 
employ  permanganate  of  the  strength  of  Igrm.jper  litre 
ana  solution  of  the  purest  indi^carmine  of  Sgrms. 
with  60cc  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  per  litre, 
using  a  25c.c,  burette  and  20c.c.  of  indigo  solution, 
which  consumes /about  15c.c.  of  permanganate.  The 
Quantity  of  astringent  used  must  not  require  more 
tnan  the  remaining  contents  of  the  burette.  The 
titration  is  performed  in  a  white  basin  as  recommended 
by  Kathreiner,  with  about  |  litre  good  water,  which 
it  is  best  to  iuea«ure  approximately,  so  that  if  it  con- 
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tains  ftny  impurity  which  affects  the  pennaQAanate 
it  ahonld  be  constant,  and  thus  be  eliminated  with 
the  indiga    The  titration  is  finished  when  the  pure 
yellow  fiquid  shows  a  faint  pinkish  rim.     This  end- 
reaction,  which  is  of  extraordinary  delicapy.  is  due 
to  Kathreiner,  and  is  quite  different  to  tne  pink 
caused  by  excess  of  permanganate,  being  an  effect 
common  to  all*pare  yellow  liquids.    I  do  not  find  it 
needful  to  make  the  titration  so  slowly  as  has  been 
advised—the  permanganate  maybedropjp!ed  in  rapidly, 
with  vigorous  stirring,  so  long  as  there  is  large  excess 
of  indigo,  but  as  soon  as  the  oottom  of  the  basin  can 
be  seen  through  the  solution  it  must  be  added  very 
cautiously,  and  with  occasional  pauses,  to  allow  time 
for  its  complete  mixture  through  so  large  a  mass  of 
fluid.    I  make  my  infusion  of  such  a  strength  that  I 
can  employ  5cc.  of  the  original  liquid  for  each  titra- 
tion.   This  isr  repeated  twice,  and  the  results  added 
together  and  denoted  by  a,    I  then  take  50c.c.  of  the 
infusion,  and  add  2d*6c.a  of  a  freshly-made  solution 
of  Nelson's  gelatin  of  Sgrms.  to  lOOcc.    After  shaking 
the  mixture  is  saturated  with   salt,  which  brings 
the  volume  up  to  90c.c.,  and  10c.a  6f  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid,  (containing  1  vol.  of  concentrated  acid  in 
10}  and   a  teaspoonful  of  pure  kaolin  are  added. 
It  is  best   to   do  this   in  a  flask  in   which   it 
can    be    well  shaken,    after  which,  filtration  may 
be  at   once   proceeded   with    (the   flasks  may  be 
cleansed  with  caustic  soda  solution).    lOac.  of  this 
filtrate  (=  5c.c.  of  the  original  infusion)  are  employed 
for  a  second  pair  of  titrations,  which  are  added  as 
before,  and  the  result  denoted  6.    If^  further,  c,  be 
the  quantity  of  permanganate  required  to  oxidise 
10c.c.   of  decinormal   oxalic   acid,  and  lOgrms.  of 
substance  have  been  employed  to  1  litre  of  infu- 
sion, e :  (a — 6)  : :  6*3  :  or,  where  x  is  the  percentage  of 
tannin  expressed  in  terms  of  crystallised  oxalic  acid. 
For  the  present  I  invariably  calculate  my  results  in 
this  way.  since  we  do  not  actually  know  the  relation  of 
any  single  tannin  to  permanganate,  even  Neubauei^s 
number  for  gallotannic  acid  being  probably  too  high, 
and  Oaer's  for  auercitannic  being  only  a  fair  approxi- 
mation.     It    nappens,   moreover,   that    this    last 
equivalent  (62*36)  does  not  differ  from  that  of  oxalic 
acid  (eZ)  more  tnan  the  ordinary  limits  of  error  of 
such  estimation^  and  the  substitution  is  therefore  of 
no  commercial  importance^  while  it  is  surely  better 
to  emplov  a  standard  which  is  easily  and  exactly 
verified  tnan  one  which  is  certain  to  be  modified  by 
further  research,  and  so  to  run  the  risk  either  of 
having  our  results  made  useless  for  future  comparison, 
or  of  establishing  a  false  and  arbitrary  enquivalent. 
What  is  wanted  for  practical  purposes  is  not  the 
absolute  weight  of  tannins  in  the  various  materials, 
but  only  a  means  for  the  relative  comparison  of  two 
samples  of  the  same  material ;  cross  comparisons  of 
different  tannins  being  simply  delusive,    n,  however, 
it  b  necessary  at  any  time  to  give  actual  percentages  of 
gallotannic  acid,  it  ili  probably  best  to  stick  to  J^eu- 
Dauer's  number  for  the  present,  as  it  is  in  general  use 
and  as  likely  to  be  correct  as  any  other.    I  l^nk 
when  this  is  done  the  equivalent  used  should  be 
definitely  stated,  or  it  will  certainly  lead  to  confusion. 
Neubauer^s  equivalent  is  only  properly  applicable  to 
gdl  nut&  and  possibly  to  sumac  and  myrabolans. 
For  oak  bark  Oser's  number  or  that  of  oxaJic  acid  is 
most  likely  nearly  correct ;  and  this  may  also  be 
approximately  true  of  oak  wood  and  valonia,  but  as 
reelects  all  other  materials  we  have  no  information 
whatever,  and  the  oxalic  equivalent  is  as  likely  to  be 
ri^ht  as  any  other. 

I  hare  been  unable  from  lack  of  time  to  make  so 
comi^ete  an  examination  of  the  results  of  the  process 
with  varioos  materials  as  I  should  have  liked,  and  as 
1  hope  to  do  later ;  but  in  every  case  in  which  I  have 


tried  it,  the  results  have  been  sharp  and  conccnrdant, 
and  there  has  been  no  difficulty  in  filtration,  even 
with  those  tannins  which  before  were  most  apt  to 
give  trouble.  I  ^ive  below  a  few  results,  not  as 
showing  the  relative  values  of  the  materials,  which, 
of  course,  cannot  be  directly  compared  by  any  analy- 
tical process,  but  for  comparison  with  those  obtained 
by  otner  methods  and  modes  of  calculation  :— 

other  bodies 
Tannin  oxidised 

(as  oxalic  aoid).     (as  oxalio  acid). 

SkMntUquor 0*12    IID 

Valonia  (good    Smyrna). 

Sample  1 »-l     2'3 

Valonia  (good    Smyrna). 

Samples 30'7      2*1 

Valonia    (good  Smyrna). 

Samples. SO'S     I'S 

Hungarian  Larch  Bxtraot. 

Sample  1 1478    I"fl5 

Hungarian  Larch  Bxtraot. 

Samples IStlS    2*33 

Chestnut-wood    Extract, 

25*  B. 25-53    <....      3i« 

PeguCntch 0350    2-15 

I  have  proved  by  experiment  that  kaolin  removes 
nothing  wnich  is  oxidised  by  permanganate,  but  simply 
facilitates  the  precipitation  and  filtration;  md  I  have 
often  found  it  useful  in  clarifying  the  original  infu- 
sions and  liquors  before  the  first  titration.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  salt  and  acid  of 
Lowenthal  s  method  precipitate  of  themselves  a  large 
proportion  of  certain  tannma  In  the  case  of  cutch 
this  amounted  to  67  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  T  think, 
however,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  these 
bodies  would  also  have  been  absorbed,  or  at  least 
removed  from  solution  by  hide  in  the  process  of  tan- 
ning. This  is  shown  b^  the  analysis  of  spent  liquor, 
which  originally  contained  the  tannins  of  oak  bark, 
valonia,  myrabolans,  gambier,  hemlock,  and,  oak- 
wood  extracts,  etc..  to  the  extent  of  10  to  15  per  cent., 
but  which  was  reauced  by  contact  with  hide  to  012 

Sercent.  That  a  portion  had  not  been  absorbed  but 
ecomposed  is  proved  by  the  large  accumulation  of 
oxidisable  impurities  (equal  to  11  per  cent  of  oxalic 
acid);  at  the  same  time  this  example  shows  that  the 
metnod  is  capable  of  estimating  a  very  small  portion 
of  tannin  in  presence  of  much  gallic  acid  and  other 
analogous  substances.  It  is  worth  remark  that  such 
spent  liquors  become  very  pale  in  colour,  and  also  that 
the  filtrates,  freed  from  tannin  by  precipitation,  are 
nearly  colourless,  thus  proving  that  the  colouring 
matters  present  in  tanning  materials  are  of  the  nature 
of  tannins,  at  least  as  regards  their  precipitability  by 
hide  and  gelatin. 

It  wouui  be  out  of  place  here  to  enter  upon  the 
meUiods  of  sampling  and  grinding  tanning  mate- 
rials for  analysis,  though  I  believe  this  to  be  fre- 
quently bne  of  the  most  difficult  parts  of  the 
process.  With  r^sard  to  extraction,  I  may  mention 
that  I  have  founa  brisk  boiling  in  a  large  flask  with 
a  litre  of  water  for  half  an  hour  to  be  more  effective 
as  well  as  less  troublesome  than  repeated  exhaustion 
with  smaller  quantities.  In  dissolving  extracts  it  is 
well  to  pour  them  into  water  actually  boiling,  as  in 
this  way  uniformity  is  attained,  many  extracts  becom- 
ing permanently  insoluble  if  mixed  at  first  with  water 
at  too  low  a  temperature. 

00»0000»00> 

CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  DEVELOPMENT 
OF  THE  SPRENGEL  AIR  PUMP. 

BY  CHAKLES  H.  QIMIKOHAH,  F.C.S. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1876  I  wrote  a  short  paper, 
which  was  published  in  the  Proceedings  of  theKoyal 
Society,  on  a  modification  of  the  Sprengel  air  pump, 
and  showed  that  the  slowness  of  the  process  of 
exhaustion,  which  had  always  been  a  drawback  to 
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the  employment  of  that  air  pump,  might  be  to  a 
great  extent  overcome  by  the  adaption  described  in 


Fin.  1 


tinned  experiments  directed  towards  a  similar  end  has 
been  %o  far  successful  that  I  think  I  am  justified  in 
inyitinff  for  a^  second  time  the  attention  of  the  , 
scientific  public  to  the  subject  I  will  now  cndeayour 
to  point  out,  as  briefly  as  the  subject  will  permit, 
what  the  alterations  are  which  I  have  to  suggest 
what  results  they  will  effect,  and  by  what  means  ana 
from  what  causes  those  results  are  produced ;  and  I 
shall  further  add  a  few  observations  relating  to  the 
working  of  the  instrument,  which  may  be  useful  to 
those  who  have  but  small  practical  acquaintance 
with  it 

The  principal  objects  kept  in  view  in  my  later 
efforts  were  those  of  accelerating  the  process  of 
exhaustion,  and  of  rendering  that  exhaustion  more 
complete  :  but  in  addition  to  this  it  seemed  to  me 
exceedingly  desirable  to  construct  some  form  of  jet 
which  could  be  adapted  in  a  simple  way  to  a  multiple 
fall  tube,  and  before  proceeding  to  discuss  the  rate  of 
exhaustion  with  fall  tubes  of  various  diameters  it 
will  be  well  to  give  my  reasons  for  adopting  the  par- 


my  paper.    This  modification  is  now  well  known,  and 
has  come  into  pretty  general  use.    The  result  of  con- 


ticularform  of  jetthat  I  use.  From  timeto  time  various 
jets  have  been  devised,  mostlv  with  the  idea  that  the 
mercury  should  fall  regularly  and  in  long  pistons 
down  the  fall  tuba  To  my  mind  this  is  by  no  means 
necessary  to  the  successful  working  of  a  pump,  and  it 
prevents  all  possibility  of  obtaining  a  rapid  exhaus- 
tion. The  advantages  possessed  by  my  form  may  be 
briefly  stated  as  follows  :  The  simple  way  in  which 
it  can  be  adapted  to  a  multiple  fall  tube  pumi>.  In 
producing  high  exhaustions  the  gr^t  variation  in  the 
speed  of  the  mercury  flowing  down  the  fall  tubes  that 
it  affords  is  exceedingly  useful,  as  it  is  often  good  at 
the  higher  exhaustions  to  i)ass  the  mercury  through 
alternately  slow  and  then  fast  The  mercury  running 
slowly  collects  bubbles  of  air  just  below  the  point 
where  the  hammering  takes  place,  and  then  a  fast 
stream  will  ^nerally  carry  them  out,  or  far  down  the 
tube,  to  await  the  arrival  of  other  bubbles  until  they 
are  swelled  suflSciently  to  be  carried  out 

Before  proceedinj^  further  it  will  also  be  well  to 
gknce  at  and  dismiss  an  addition  to  the  instrument 
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of  minor  importance,  bat  whose  uBefulneas  and  sim- 
plicity of  conatriictioD  demand  a  tev  words  of  expla- 
nation. In  experimenting  I  often  found  it  necessa^ 
to  count  the  number  of  times  the  mercury  reserroir 
was  raised,  in  order  to  calculate  the  amount  of  mer- 
cury passed  throu^^b  the  pump,  and  for  thin  purpose 
the  snot  counter  shown  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the 
reservoir  A  in  Fig.  1,  and  enlarged  in  Fig.  a,  was  con- 
structed for  automatically  roistering  each  bottle  of 
mercury.  Two  tubes,  d  e  and/  3  (Fig.  1),  are  placed 
one  above  the  other.  The  up|>er  one  has  a  small  bulb 
at  the  top  *ith  an  opening  in  it  through  which  shot 
may  be  inserted.  The  shot  should  be  picked  all  of 
one  size,  and  just  loosely  fit  the  tubes.  "Hie  lower 
tube  is  closed  at  the  bottom  and  blown  into  a  funnel 


FlK.3. 

shape  at  the  top  to  receive  the  shot  as  they  are 
transferred  from  the  upper  tube,  one  by  one,  each 
time  the  reservoir  A  is  raised.  The  shot  being  all  of 
one  size  a  scale  may  be  made  to  indicate  without 
counting  the  numbw  of  times  the  reservoir  has  been 
raised.  The  tube /"ff  when  filled  can  be  removed,  and 
the  shot  poured  hack  into  the  opening  in  d.  The 
arrangement  for  transferring  the  shot  one  at  a  time 
from  the  upper  to  the  tower  tube  will  be  easily  seen 
by  reference  to  Fig.  S.  The  position  that  the  slide 
canvinK  the  reservoir  A  takes  when  raised  is  shown 
by  the  dotted  line  a  b.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  spring 
r  will  be  preased  inwards,  which  will  force,  by  raaana 
of  the  projecting  piece  e,  one  shot  over  the 
little  brass   support  /  and  e,  remaining  in  its  new 


position  as  long  as  the  reservoir  is  raised,  thus 
preventing  the  next  shot  from  falling  down.  As 
soon,  however,  as  the  slide  is  lowered  the  spring 
draws  e  out,  and  a  new  shot  comes  down  ready  te 
be  forced  out  the  next  time  the  slide  comes  up.  The 
one  I  have  counts  to  100,  which  is  more  than  I  have 
ever  reqaired.  In  order  to  divide  the  mercury  into 
smaller  portions  than  the  total  contents  of  the  Dottle 
it  is  graduated  at  every  lOOc.c,  the  whole  contents 
being  8(Xtc.c. 

I  shall  now  consider  a  more  important  branch  of 
ray  subject,  and  ask  you  to  follow  me  through  a 
series  of  experiments  all  pointing  to  the  conclusion 
that   perfection  of    the  instrument  ia    only  to  be 


„  _jgulation  of  diameter  and 

fall  tubes  employed. 

be  the  m_ore  explanatory  a 


attained  bv  a  caret 
length  of  tne  " 
Tt  will  perhaps     .  .  , 

natural  plan  that  I  should  narrate  the 


periments  in  about  the  order  in  which  they  took 
place,  premising  that  the  tabular  statistics  appended. 
and  to  which  I  must  often  refer  you,  are  extracted 
from  notes  carefully  recorded  at  the  time  of  the 
respective  experiments. 

1ji  order  to  accelerate  exhaustion  I  increased  the 
number  of  fall  tubes  from  3  to  5,  and  in  one  pump  that 
I  used  in  my  own  laboratory  for  a  long  time,  to  7. 
Although  the  results  with  the  seven-tube  pump  were 
quite  satisfactory,  yet  I  found  that  for  general  use 
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amount  of  work  done  by  700c.c.  of  mercury  that  it 
took  l^OOOcG.  of  mercury  to  do  with  the  large  tube 
Nal,  tne  rate  of  flow  and  contents  to  be  exhausted 
being  the  same  in  both  cases. 


FALL  TUBS  Mo.  2, 1'Smm.  OIAICIBTKR. 

Preesoree  recorded  with  mer- 

ae.atHg. 

10do.o.iii5]nin8. 

100c.o.in2min& 

100 

232 

249 

200 

128 

149 

300 

79 

87 

400 

30 

61 

500 

20 

36 

600 

8 

22 

700 

1 

16 

800 

_ 

8 

900 

__ 

6 

1000 

^ 

4' 

UOO 

_ 

2*5 

1200 

1 

1 

ThiB  table  also  shows  a  gain  in  time  by  allowing  the 
mercury  to  flow  fast,  but  not  bearing  anything  like 
the  proportion  to  the  amount  of  mercury  expended 
which  was  shown  with  No.  1  tube.  In  both  cases, 
however,  extremes  have  been  taken,  and  the  most 
economical  rate  will  be  between  the  two  experimental 
times  taken.  The  experiments  with  No.  3  fall  tube 
show  how  largely  the  rate  of  exhaustion  of  different 
pumps  may  vary  by  having  differences  in  the  diameter 
of  the  fall  tubes,  which  from  the  outside  would  be 
scarcely  visible. 

FALL  TUBE  Na  3,  l*4mni.  DDLMBTER. 


cc.  of  Hg. 

PreaBures  recorded  with  Merourr 
flowing  lit  rate  of 

lOOcclnlOminB. 

lOOco.  in  4  xnlnB. 

100 

200 

300 

400 

500 

600 

700 

800 

900 

1000 

1100 

11200 

1300 

1400 

1500 

16Q0 

1700 

1800 

1900 

9000 

2100 

290O 

9100 

W9 
9S0O 

2B0O 

8700 

• 

470 

314 

258 

197 

155 

119 

98 

80 

66 

50 

38 

20 

23 

15 

10 

6 

3 

1 

582 
461 
358 
295 
219 
208 
178 
158 
132 
116 
102 

86 

73 

65 

56 

48 

42 

33 

26 

21 

17 

13 

10 
6 
4 

2*5 
1 

This  tube,  it  will  be  seen,  took  108  mina  to  produce  the 
same  exhaustion  that  was  done  in  24  mins.  by  the  pre- 
view tube,  with  a  far  less  expenditure  of  mercury 
power.   In  this  table  we  Jiave  the  same  thing  shown 
as  in  No.  1,  vix.,  a  large  increase  of  time  saved  at 
the  expense  of  mercury  power.     With  this  tube  Na  3 
M  experiment  was  tried  with  the  mercury  running  at 
m  c^  ct  lOOaa  in  90  mins..  and  producing  an  ex- 
hraa&m  of  Imm.  pressure  with  I,500c.a,  where^  by 
minig  lySOO&c.  of  mercury  the  same  work  was  done  in 
8  haam,  aad  2,700ac.  accomplished  the  same  exhaus- 
tiOB  in  1  hour  46  mins.     Although  I  considered  this 
tabe  snaU,  and  there  was  a  good  deal  of  mercury 


power  wasted  by  the  filling  up  of  the  top  part  of  the 
iali  tube,  I  thought  it  woula  be  well  to  try  a  still 
smaller  tube,  more  esfjeciaily  for  the  sake  of  ^e  re- 
sults at  higher  exhaustions. 

FALL  TUBE  No.  4,  I'lmm.  DIAMBTEB. 


ccof  Hg. 

Preerore  recorded  with  meroury 

running  at  rate  of  lOOcc. 

in  6  mins. 

300 
600 
900 
1200 
1500 
1800 
2100 
9400 
2700 
8400 
4000 

361 

963 

196 

145 

110 

86 

67 

52 

32 

4 

1 

Table  4  shows  the  result  up  to  Imm.  pressure. 
The  maximum  speed  at  which  the  mercury  could  be 
run  with  this  tube  was  lOOac.  in  15  mins.,  and  it 
will  be  seen  that  10  hours  were  occupied  and  4,000cc. 
of  mercury.  This  enormous  increase  of  mercury  used 
is  caused  entirely  by  waste,  on  account  of  the  incessant 
filling  up  of  the  wide  part  of  the  fall  tube,  the  direct 
cause  of  which  is  the  friction  due  to  the  smaJl  bore  of 
the  tube. 

Owing  to  the  very  limited  time  that  I  have  had  at 
my  disposal  for  original  work,  I  have  not  been  able 
to  carry  out  the  expenments  at  higher  exhaustions 
with  these  single  fall  tubes  to  the  same  detailed 
extent  as  those  at  the  lower  exhaustions.  However, 
I  have  arrived  at  very  definite  conclusions  with 
regard  to  the  sized  tubes  that  should  be  adopted  for 
producing  high  exhaustions.  At  one  time  I  had  an 
idea  that  if  a  pump  could  be  so  constructed  that  as 
soon  as  the  rarefaction  had  reached  the  barometric 
height  by  exhaustion  through  large  fall  tubes,  the 
mercuij  could  be  turned  so  as  to  exhaust  through  a 
set  of  nne  bore  tubes,  I  should  be  able  to  get  a  nigh 
vacuum  easily,  because  the  pistons  of  mercury,  being 
of  small  diameter,  would  enclose  bubbles  of  rarefied 
air  which  would  escape  in  a  larger  tube.  On  experi- 
menting with  pumps-  constructea  on  this  principle,  I 
soon  found  that  I  could  produce  as  good  an  exhaustion 
with  the  large  tubes  alone  as  I  could  bv  using 
the  finer  ones  at  higher  stages.  It  is  theretore  not 
a  case  of  f)roducing  pistons  at  the  higher  exhaustions, 
the  last  portions  of  gas  being  taken  out  by  a  process 
of  entanglement  The  contents  being  exhausted 
remaining  at  136c.c.  the  maximum  rarefaction  ob- 
tained with  tube  No.  4,  rimm.  diameter,  was  *66M.* 
with  an  expenditure  of  7,200c.c.  of  mercury  at  15 
mina  per  100ac.  =  18  hours.  Going  to  the  other 
extreme  I  next  tried  tube  No.  1,  2'4mm.  diameter, 
for  high  exhaustions.  This  gave,  with  2,700c.c.  of 
mercury^  an  exhaustion  of  *lm.  in  2*5  hours.  In  the 
case  of  fall  tubes  Nos.  2  and  3  I  have  unfortunately 
not  recorded  sufficient  data  to  get  the  quantity  of 
mercury  and  time  occupied  as  in  the  other  cases,  but 

Eractically  I  know  that  with  these  sized  tubes  the 
igh  exhaustions  are  most  readily  produced,  and 
with  them  I  have  several  times  recorded  *01m,  and 
three  or  four  times  with  my  five  tube  pump,  which 
contains  three  tubes  in  the  centre,  of  r5mm.  diameter, 
and  one  on  each  side  of  I'Smm.  I  have  measured 
exhaustions  up  to  "OOOOOCmm.  equal  to  *008M.  Such 
exhaustions  as  l^ese  are,  however,  only  produced 
under  the  most  favourable  circumstances. 


*  M  is  now  generall7  need  to  stand  for  a  millionth  of  an 
atmosphere. 
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Moderate  ezhaustionfi,  viz.,  to  within  Imm.  or  so  of 
the  barometric  height,  are  generally  and  most  readilv 
measured  by  means  of  a  barometer  gauge  which 
forms  a  part  of  every  air  pump.  Qreat  care  is, 
howevw,  necessary  in  reading,  m  order  to  obtain 
trustworthy  observations  at  pressures  within  two  or 
three  millimetres  of  the  height  of  the  barometer.  A 
few  remarks  will  therefore  not  be  out  of  i>lace  on  the 
methods  used  to  obtain  the  necessary  precision.  The 
position  oi  the  barometer  gauge  in  my  arrangement 
IS  shown  at  u  (Fig.  1),  and  to  facilitate  comparative 
measurements  I  place  on  the  ri^ht  of  it  a  good 
barometer  vand  a  glass  rod  w  divided  into  milli- 
metres measured  from  the  extreme  lower  end,  which 
is  pointed  in  order  that  contact  with  the  surface  of 
the  mercury  may  be  seen  by  the  point  of  the  rod  just 
meeting  its  reflection  on  the  bright  surface  of  the 
,  metal  As  this  operation  had  to  be  repeated  for 
every  reading  taken,  owing  to  the  constant  aud  con- 
siderable variation  of  the  height  of  the  mercury  in 
the  gauge  reservoir,  I  devised  the  following  method 
of  obviating  the  necessity  for  constantly  keeping 
the  surface  of  the  mercury  bright,  as  well  as  stooping 
to  see  that  the  exact  contact  was  obtained  A  stout 
piece  of  platinum  wire  was  sealed  to  the  lower 
end  of  tne  measuring  rod  and  filed  to  a  sharp 
point,  from  which  the  millimetre  divisions  up  the 
rod  were  measured.  A  thin  wire  was  attached  to  this 
platinum  point,  which,  after  being  twisted  into  a  spiral 
to  allow  of  the  up  and  down  motion  of  the  rod,  pro- 
ceeded  to  a  small  galvanometer,  which  could  be  placed 
in  any  convenient  position  on  the  stand  of  the  pump. 
Another  wire  from  the  mercury  in  the  gauge  reservoir 
passes  through  a  small  battery  to  the  other  terminal 
of  the  ^yanometer. 

Now  it  is  only  necessary  before  reading  the  height 
of  the  gauge  to  lower  the  rod  till  the  first  movement 
of  the^alvanometer 'needle  is  seen,  which  shows  that 
the  surface  of  the  mercury  has  been  reached.  I  must 
here  mention  that  on  visiting  Prof.  Barrett's  labora- 
tory at  Dublin,  I  found  that  he  had  independently 
devised  and  was  using  the  same  arrangement  for  (tfie 
of  his  barometers.  In  the  absence  of  a  cathetometer 
I  still  use  a  mirror  placed  vertically  behind  the  top 
part  of  the  barometer  and  gauge,  in  order  that  the 
reflected  image  may  be  used  to  prevent  errors  arising 
from  parallax.  The  best  method  of  reading  the  dif- 
ference between  the  heights  of  barometer  and  gauge 
is  to  have  a  slide  running  smoothly  on  the 
measuring  rod,  carrying  a  piece  of  clear  mica  with 
fine  lines,  a  millimetre  apart,  scratched  upon  it, 
which  lines  must  move  up  and  down  at  right  angles 
to  the  gauge.  Even  if  every  precaution  be  taken, 
and  the  finest  possible  a4iustment8  be  used;  it  is  still 
impracticable  to  obtain  any  approach  to  accuracy  in  the 
measurement  of  exhaustion  above  1mm.  or  so  by  means 
of  the  barometer  gauge.  We  therefore  have  recourse 
to  the  now  well-known  low-tension  gauge  of  Professor 
McLeod,  a  slight  modification  of  which  I  have  used 
in  iny  experiments.  The  modification  consists  merely 
in  givinff  it  a  greater  range  and  increasing  the  accu- 
racy with  which  it  can  be  calibrated.  In  Fig.  3  is 
shown  an  ordinary  gauge,  of  which  V  is  the  volume, 
and  P  the  pressure  tube.  In  Fig.  4  it  will  be  seen 
that  on  the  top  of  Y  is  blown  a  small  volume  tube  v 
which  is  about  lin,  long  and  6mnL  internal  diameter, 
made  of  a  piece  of  thermometer  tubing,  with  white 
enamel  back,  the  letter  greatly  assisting  one  to  read 
quickly  the  position  of  the  mercury  in  the  tube.  To 
avoid  correction  for  capillary  depression  when  using 
the  small  volume  tube,  I  have  placed  a  second  pres- 
sure tube,  made  of  the  thermometer  tubing,  by  its 
fiide.    This  second  pressure  tube  communicates  with 


the  large  pressure  tube  P  at  a  and  6,  so  that  mercoiy 
always  rises  in  both  at  the  same  time. 

In  the  calibration  of  the  McLeod  gauge  it  has 
always  been  difficult  to  obtain  the  total  contents  of 
the  bulb  and  volume  tube — that  is,  to  the  point  where 
the  gas  is  enclosed  by  the  rising  mercury  passing  the 
iunction  of  the  pressure  tube  at  c  (Fig.  3).    Professor 
McLeod  in  his  original  paper,  recommended  pouring 
in  mercury  while  the    apparatus  was  hela  in  an 
inverted  position,  till  it  runs  down  the  pressure  tube. 
It  will  readilv  be  seen  by  reference  to  Fig.  3  thatthLi 
method  womd  only  give  approximate  results.    In 
calibrating  several   gauges   I   have   overcome  the 
difficultv  by  the   introduction  of  what  is   techni- 
cally (Ailed  an  improved  joint  d  (Fig.  4),  which  is 
similar  to   the  joint   forming    the   air-trap   of  a 
barometer,  the  only  difference  being  that  the  inner 
projecting  part,  e,  is  very  short  and  has  a  smooth 
round  opening  of  3mm.  or  4min.  diameter  instead  of 
being  drawfi  to  a  fine  tapering  point     In  this  case 
the  mercury,  rising  upwards,  cuts  the  communication 
between  the  bulb  ana  the  pressure  tube  quite  sharply 
at  the  smooth  aperture  c.     It  will  also  be  seen  that 
the  introduction  of.  this  joint  enables  one  to  determine 
accurately  the  contents  of  the  bulb  and   volume 
tube  to  the  exact  point  where  the  rising  mercury 
encloses   the  amount  of  residual  gas  to  be  com- 
pressed.     The   working  of    the  gauge   is  in  no 
way  altered  by  these  slight  improvements.    I  mi^ht 
therefore  refer   those  who  are  not   familiar   with 
its  use  to  Prof.  McLeod's  original  paper  in  the  Phil, 
Mag,  for  1874  ;  but  as  this  is  not  easily  accessible  to 
all,  I  will  briefly  describe  the  modus  operandi.    Let 
it  be  granted  that  the  volumetric  contents  v  to  « 
is  accurately  known,  and  also  that  from  v  to  division 
60  in  y.    Although  in  working,  the  values  of  other 
divisions  are  taken  in  the  volumetube,thesetwo  values 
are  sufficient  for  the  present  description.    On  dividing 
the  contents  of  the  bulb  and  volume  tube,  vis.,  v  to  ^, 
by  the  contents  of  the  Irolume  tube  v  to  V,  we  have  the 
ratio  R  existing  between  the  two.  Now  let  the  whole 
apparatus  be  exhausted  from  {/  to  A,  and  then  allow 
mercury  to  rise  from  h  upwards,  as  soon  as  it  arrives 
at  e  tiie  residual  gas  in  /  will  be  cut  off  from  the 
pressure  tubes  P  p,  and  gradually  compressed  into 
the  volume  tube  by  the  rising  mercury  nlling  up  the 
bulb  /y  the  increase  of  rise  m  the  pressure  tube  P 
showing  the  pressure  in  millimetres  P^  of  mercury 
necessary  to  accomplish  this  condensation,  then 

Pi 
R 

gives  approximately  the  degree  of  exhaustion  that 
existed  in  the  bulb  /before  condensatioiL  In  order  to 
find  the  exact  original  pressure,  a  slight  correction  is 
necessary,  on  account  oi  the  depression  of  P^  by  the 
tension  oi  the  residual  gas  in  the  pump  with  which 
the  ffauge  is  connected.    To  apply  this  correction  the 

number 

P' 

must  be  added  to  P^,  and  the  result  again  divided 
by  R.  The  difference  between  the  number  thu» 
obtained  and  the  approximate  presssure  is,  how- 
ever, so  slight  in  the  high  exhaustions  for  which  the 
McLeod  gauge  is  generally  used,  that  it  comes  con- 
siderably within  the  limits  of  experimental  errors. 
For  example,  we  will  take  a  pressure  of  'llSmin. 
approximate  pressure,  which  is  represented  in  the 
particuUir  gauge  I  am  now  mostly  using  by  ^g,  that  la, 
the  residufiJ  gas  requires  10mm.  pressure  to  condense 
it  to  the  division  60  of  the  volume  tuba  This  ap- 
proximate pressure  added  to  the  10mm.  in  the 
pressure  tube  equals   lO'llS,  which,  when  agam 
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diWded  by  the  ratio,  viz.,  88*42,  in  this  case 
equals  '114— that  is,  a  difference  of  1  in 
the  third  place  of  decimals.  This,  perhaps,  might  be 
oonsiderea  appreciable,  but  as  most  of  tne  pressures 
measured  by  the  McLeod  gauge  are  far  lower  than 
this,  I  think  it  will  suffice  to  show  that  the  correction 
is  scarcely  necessary,  especially  as  it  involves  con- 
siderable extra  calculation. 

CALIBEATION  OF  THB  QAUOB. 

The  calibration  of  the  McLeod  gauge  hasalways been 
a  matter  of  some  little  difficulty,  and  the  method  I 
use  being  to  the  best  of  my  belief  new,  and  at  the 
same  time  exceedingljr  simple  and  accurate,  I  will 
give  it  in  detail,  thinking  it  may  be  useful  to  those 
who,  like  myself,  would  not  trust  to  a  gauge  unless 
they  had  personally  verified  its  calibration.     Yig.  5 
represents  the  top  part  of  an  inverted  volume  tube  a, 
the  division  on  it  to  which  we  want  to  find,  from  the 
weisiit  of  the  mercury  with  the  meniscus  in  position 
6,  what  weight  of  mercury  would  fill  the  space  to 
division  a.  when  we  are  reading  with  Uie  memscus  in 
the  dotted  position  c.    Make  a  wooden  plunger  to  fit 
rather  loosely  in  the  volume  tube  to  be  graduated,  and 
mb  the  end  on  a  piece  of  fine  glass  paper  till  it  is 
peif  ectlv  flat,  then  place  mercury  in  the  volume  tube 
rather  above  the  division  which  it  is  desired  to  cali- 
brate, and  slowly  pass  the  plunger  down  to  the  divi- 
sion.  All  the  excess  of  mercury  will  pass  the  plunger, 
and  on  withdrawing  the  latter  this  excess  will  be 
removed,  the  exact  weight  of  mercury  to  the  division 
selected  being  left  in  the  tube.    In  this  way  I  proceed 
to  obtain  the  values  of  four  or  five  different  portions 
of  the  volume  tube.     To  correct  for  the  meniscus 
when  reading  with  it  in  position  (Fig.  4)  I  have  only 
to  find  the  i^ue  of  the  annular  space  d  and  add  it  to 
each  of  the  values   found   by  the  above  plunger 
method,  since  the  meniscus  will  be  of  the  same  shape 
in  all  parts  of  the  tube.    The  weight  of  mercury  that 
would  occupy  the  annular  space  a  is  found  by  taking 
accurately  the  weight  of  mercury  to  a  certain  division 
with  the  meniscus  m  position  6,  and  subtracting  this 
weight  from  that  obtained  by  means  of  the  plunger 
to  the  same  division.    The  accuracy  which  may  be 
obtained  by  the  use  of  a  plunger  in  calibration  is 
shown  by  the  foUowing  four  weijg^hts  obtained  while 
calibratingavolumetubeof  4mm.  internaldiameter  toa 
certain  division,  IISW  grains,  115  01  grains,  115-04 
grains,  1 15'09grains.   In  calibrating  aMcLeodgauge.  it 
is  advisable  to  select  three  or  four  of  the  most  usetul 
divisions  and  accurately  determine  the  weight  of 
mercury  for  each  by  the  method  described,  calculate 
a  table  for   various   pressures   on   each  of   these 
divisions,  and  take  all  observations  from  one  or  other 
of  them.    The  points  in  an  ordinary  gauge  with 
the  volume  tube  fiOmm.  long,  which  will  serve  for  all 
preasures,  are  (1)  the  topmost  division,  (2)  6mm,.  (3) 
aomm., (4)  60mm.  '^  ' 
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QASEOUS  FUEL  APPLIED  TO  THE  HEATING 

OF  GAS  RETORTS.   ^ 

BY  CHAS.  HUNT. 

If  it  were  at  all  incumbent  upon  the  writer  of  a 
tedknieal  paper  to  introduce  his  subject  with  a  history 
of  tlM  art  to  which  it  relates  that  necessity  does  not 


devolve  upon  ibe  to-night ;  for  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Section  our  attention  was  largely  occupied  by 
the  able  survey  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  illuminating 
gas  with  which  Mr.  'George  IL  Davis  appropriately 
ushered  in  his  description  of  a  proposed  new  departure 
in  the  economy  of  coal  distillation.  By  so  much, 
therefore,  my  task  is  a  less  formidable  one ;  and  if ,  of 
what  remains,  my  subject  be  less  ^nerally  mterestmg 
than  those  that  have^  oreceded  it,  I  am  not  without 
hope  that  in  practical  importance  it  will  compare 
not  unfavourably  with  them,  or  indeed  with  any  that 
may  be  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Section. 

Heating  gas  retorts  by  fuel  in  the  gaseous  form,  as 
a  substitute  for  its  common  application  in  the  solid 
istate,  dates  almost  as  far  back  as  the  introduction  of 
the  regenerative  system  by  the  late  Sir  William  (then 
Dr.)  Siemens,  more  than  twenty  years  ago.  The 
success  that  attended  the  latter  in  its  applications 
to  other  industries  led  to  its  being  applied  experi- 
mentally in  at  least  two  gasworks  m  this  country — 
namely,  the  Brick  Lane  station  of  the  then  Chartered 
Gas  Company,  and  the  Windsor  Street  works,  at  that 
time  belonging  to  the  late  Birmingham  Gaslight 
and  Coke  Cx)mpany.  In  neither  case,  however,  were 
the  results  such  as  to  secure  for  it  a  more  extended 
use,  although,  almost  simultaneously,  it  obtained  a 
firm  and  (as  it  proved)  enduring  footing  at  the  works 
of  the  Paris  Q^a  Company,  where,  with  sundry  modi- 
fications of  detail,  it  has  ever  since  been  very  largely 
employed.  Here  is  a  drawing  showing  substautially 
the  arrangement  which  down  to  the  year  1876 
(whe^  it  was  finally  abandoned)  was  used  in  Bir- 
mingham for  heating  six  beds  of  retorts.  It  is  that 
of  the  familiar  alternating  svstem,  with  regenerators 
for  both  air  and  gas,  worked  by  means  of  reversing 
valves,  the  producers  (not  shown  upon  the  drawing! 
being  of  the  ordinary  kind,  with  sloping  grate,  placed 
at  a  convenient  distance  outside  the  retort-house,  to 
which  the  gas  was  conveyed  l^y  ^^^  usual  wrought- 
iron  condensing  tubes. 

It  is  only  natural  to  inquire  how  it  came  to  pass 
that  a  system  which,  in  its  most  important  appuca- 
tions,  has  proved  so  advantageous,  failed  (in  this 
counti^,  at  any  rate)  to  displace,  even  in  the  smallest 
degree,  the  less  scientific  method  of  direct  firing 
when  applied  to  gas  retorts.  From  personal  ex- 
perience 1  am  able  to  reply  that  the  small  fuel 
economy  and  greater  re^larity  of  heating,  which 
constituted  the  chief  ments  of  the  system,  were  too 
dearly  purchased  at  the  expense  of  simplicity, 
convenience,  and  certainty  of  action,  the  sacrifice  of 
so  much  additional  ground  space  as  was  reouired  for 
the  producers,  and  the  employment  of  capital 
altogether  disproportioned  to  the  service  performed. 
It  may  be  only  fair  to  assume  that  under  more 
^vonrable  concutions,  successive  modifications  might, 
as  at  the  Paris  Gasworks,  have  led  to  better  results : 
but  so  far  as  the  experiment  (extending  over  several 
years)  was  pursued,  the  advantage  remained  with 
the  more  pnmitive  system. 

Other  methods,  however,  for  the  attainment  of  the 
same  object  were^  in  the  meantime,  in  process  of 
development.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  stimulus 
to  further  inquiry  was  furnished  by  the  scarcity  and 
consequent  high  prices  of  fuel  that  prevailed  about 
ten  years  ago  ;  ana  it  may  not  be  far  wrong  to  con- 
jecture that  the  clue  to  the  direction  which  has  since 
been  followed  by  our  German  brethren  with  such 
assiduity  and  success  was  furnished  by  the  Ponsard 
g^  furnace— the  first  attempt,  apparently,  at  con- 
tinuous recuperation.  I  ought  to  qualify  this  obser- 
vation by  saying  that  it  has  special  reference  to 
recuperators  built  of  fire-brick,  because  only  withm 
the  last  few  days  it  has  come  to  my  knowledge  that 
a  patent  was  takeu  out  as  long  ago  as  1847,  by 
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Richard  Laming— a  name  well  known  to  eiery  atadent 
of  the  history  of  ms  lighting— for  &  continnona 
recnperatoT  made  of  iron  tubea ;  and  it  is  interesting 
to  know  that  this  patent  describes  a  method  of 
checking  the  primary  air  sapply  so  as  to  generate 
carbonic  oxide,  and  the  introduction  of  a  secondary 
air  supply,  upon  the  same  lines  as  are  now  followed 
in  the  eystems  of  regenerative  firing  recently  intto- 
duced._  It  also  appears  that  the  invention  was  not  at 
that  time  a  new  one,  for  Bubeeqaently  Mr.  Laming 
filed  a  disclaimer  of  that  part  of  his  patent,  on  the 
ground  of  want  of  novelty.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  adap- 
tation of  oontinuouB  recuperation  that,  by  dou^ 
away  with  all  ueceeai^  for  valvee  and  other  compli- 


were  quoted,  both  of  ];roducer  and  chimney  gues, 
showit^that  not- only  is  it  next  to  impossible,  even 
under  the  moat  favourable  conditions,  to  effect  the 
entire  conversion  of  fuel  into  carbonic  oxide— a  con- 
siderable percentage  of  carbonic  acid  being  invariably 
present  in  producer  gas— but  also  that  there  nay  ha 
with  Uie  generator  the  same  imperfect  regulation  oi  the 
air  supply  as  with  the  ordinary  f  umace,_  concurrently 
with  greatly  superior  economy.  In  addition  to  these,  1 
am  now  enabled  to  refer  to  a  series  of  seven  analyiee 
recently  made  by  my  colleague,  Mr.  Hack,at  theSaltlej 
works,  which  show  an  average  of  0*2  per  cent,  of  car- 
bonic acid  in  the  furnace  gases,  and  Gig's  per  cent  of 
free  oxygen  in  the  chimney  gases,  the  latter  corn- 


cations,  has  contributed  more  than  anything  else  to 
rendergasfiringapracticable  method  fori  heating  $as 
retorts.  It  woulf^  of  course,  be  idle  to  gainsay  the 
advantages  possessed  by  gaseous  over  solid  fuel  for 
man^  if  not  for  most  purposes,  quite  apart  from  the 
facility  which  it  offers  for  economy  in  the  recovery  of 
waste  heat ;  but  the  tendency  is  to  overrate  these, 
and  to  look  upon  gas  firing  as  the  principal  if  not  the 
sole  object  to  be  accomplished,  regardless,  it  would 
seem,  or  the  fact  that  gasifying  1^  to  be  resorted 
to,  in  connection  with  the  regenerative  system,  as  a 
means  to  the  end,  rather  than  as  the  end  in 
view.  In  thus  repeating  an  opinion  expressed  in  the 
paper  read  by  myself  before  the  Midland  Association 
of  Gas  Managers,  in  September,  1882  *  I  am  enabled 
to  adduce  further  evidence  in  confirmation  of  its 
accuracy.    In  the  course  of  that  paper  some  analyses 


simNa  Oekeutor  (imi. 
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paring  with  97  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary 
furnace,  in  wbicn  the  consumption  of  fuel  was  nearly 
one-half  as  much  a^nin  as  in  the  regenerative  furnaces. 
The  latter,  it  is  clear,  owed  little  if  any,  of  thai 
superiority  to  better  regulation  of  the  air  supply. 

The  invariable  presence  of  carbonic  acid  in  pro- 
ducer gases — indicating  to  that  extent  complete  com- 
bustion— ^icts  to  the  desirability  of  pUciiig  the 
generator  in  as  close  proxiiiii^  as  pcesible  to  the  fur- 
nace, so  as  to  avoid  loss  of  heat  in  tranamiBsion. 
Nevertheless,  the  use  of  detached  generators,  in  the 
large  majority  of  its  applications,  goes  far  to  prove 
that  the  economy  of  ^  firing  is  mdependent  of  any 
moderate  duree  of  imperfect  gasification  :  nor  is  it 
conceivable  that  this  can  be  due  to  any  otoer  cause 
than  the  recovery,  more  or  less  complete,  of  the  waste 
beat.  It  is,  howeverj  objected  by  some  that  gasifica- 
tion alone  is  productive  of  the  fullest  economy,  and 
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oa^Jit  conaeqnentlj  to  be  pmsued  as  the  object  of 
pnmary  importance. 

With  theview  of  determiniiie  this  tiaeBtion,aSiemoDB 
producer  (see  diagram)  was  placed  tn  a  suitable  posi- 
tion outaide  of  a  retort-honse  Bt  the  Windsor  Street 

ANALYSES  OF  GASES  (SALTLKY  PUHNACBB). 
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works,  and  the  eas  from  it  conveyed  tiirougb  an  iron 
conduit  lined  with  fire-brick,  and  provided  with  suit- 
able branches,  to  two  beds  of  retorta.  No  change 
Vras  made  in  the  construction  of  the  latter,  beyond 
closing  up  the  space  below  the  fire-bars,  so  as  to 


cation  of  the  Wilson  gas,  Mr.  Allhusen  says:  "We 
began  by  usmg  cold  air,  which  was  a  failure ;  then 

heating  the  air  through  metal  pipes,  which  was  an 
improvement ;  and  now  we  have  at  last  reached  per- 
fection by  the  adoption  of  a  series  of  hot-air  stoves, 
by  means  of  which  the  air  is  forced  into  the  combus- 
tion chambers  at  a  temperature  of  about  1,000°  Fahr." 
Much  attention  has  lately  been  attracted  to  the  ap- 
paratus devised  by  Mr.  Sutnerland,  and  just  referred 
to,  for  gasifying  fuel  under  exhaust,  so  as  to  increase 
the  generating  capacity  of  the  producer,  and  for 
extracting  the  tar  and  ammonia  from  the  resultant 
gases.  A  word  concerning  it,  in  passing,  may  not, 
therefore,  be  considered  out  ol  place.  It  is  hardly  to 
be  expected  that  gas  manufacturers  should  re^rd 
with  perfect  equanimity  the  development  of  new 
sources  for  the  r"xJuctiO"T  ">  quantities  sufficiently 
large  to  affect  the  market,  of  two  of  their  most  valu- 
able by-products;  but  it  may  reasonably  be  doubted 
whether  the  effort  of  Mr.  Sutherland^  is  destined  to 
have  any  appreciable  effect  in  this  direction.  It  is 
almost  neettleaa  to  observe,  since  the  fact  is  now  gene- 
rally recognised,  that  tar  which  is  produced  under  a 
condition  of  eLtiier  partial  or  complete  oxidation  of 
the  fuel  is  of  a  different  character  from  that  which  is 
the  result  of  distillation  in  closed  vessels,  conducted  at 
moderately  high  temperatures,  benzene  being  conspicu- 
ously absent  audits  placesupplied  by  the  comparatively 
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prevent  ingress  of  air  in  that  direction,  and  bring  I 
the  necessary  supply  more  completely  under  control  ' 
The  gas  was  introduced  at  either  aide  through  open- 
ings made  for  the  purpose  iu  the  furnace  doors,  the 
same  means  being  employed  for  the  admiesion  of  air, 
which  wsfl  regulated  as  nearly  ss  practicable  to  the 
requirements  of  combustion,  as  indicated  by  analyses 
made  from  time  to  timeof  the  chimney  gases.  Periodi- 
cal analvses  were  also  made  of  the  gases  issuing  from 
the  proaucer,  these  showing  the  action  of  the  latter 
to  be  satisfactory.  The  results  obtained  were  a  much 
lower  heat  in  the  retort  beds  than  with  the  usual 
s^tem  of  firing,  and  a  great  increase  in  the  quan- 
'tity  of  fuel  used,  the  actual  consumption  being 
6  cwt.  of  coke  and  slack  per  ton  of  coals  carbonised,  as 
against  3'63  cwt.  of  coke  with  direct  firing,  or  a  differ- 
ence in  favour  of  the  latter  of  no  les-s  than  70  percent. 
Almost  simultaneously  a  similar  experiment  was  in 
progress  with  Sutherland's  apparatus,  with  analogous 
results.  In  both  instances  it  was  proved  beyond 
question  that,  for  heating  gas  retorts,  gasification 
without  recuperation  was  a  step  in  the  wrong  direc- 
tion. This  experience  has  been  curiously  confirmed 
in  connection  with  the  application  of  gaseous  fuel  to 
another  industry— that  of  salt-cake  manufacture— by 
Mr.  Allhusen,  of  the  Newcastle   Chemical  Works, 

Juoted  by  Mr.  Wilson  in  the  paper  read  by  him  at  the 
nt  meeting  of  this  section."    iSpeaking  of  his  appli- 

■  Bat  JourmalefOtuZAghNng.  vol  iaai.,VKeem. 


valueless  paraffin  oil.  It  also  appearsprobable  that  the 
same  canse— viz.,  the  admission  of^air,  which  thus 
operatessoadversely— tends  at  thesame  time  to  limit 
tfeai 


_  available  production  of  ammonia.! or  this  is  yielded 
in  much  smaller  quantity  than  usually  obtaiub  in  the 
manufacture  of  illuminating  gas,  under  conditions,  as 
regards  temperature,  not  unfavourable  to  its  forma- 
tion.* The  sum  realisable  ])er  ton  of  coals  by  these 
products,  tar  and  ammonia,  has  not  yet,  so  far  as  I 
am  aware,  been  determined  upon  sufficiently  reliable 
data,  but  it  cannot  be  considerable,  while  the  cost  of 
securing  it,  as  represented  by  the  loss  of  heat  involved 
in  the  process,  and  the  expenditure  upon  plant,  is  by 
no  means  insignificant.  Speaking  from  actual  ex- 
perience, the  latter  amounts  to  at  least  five  times  as 
much  per  ton  of  coals  &s  is  found  to  be  sufficient  in 
the  manufacture  of  illuminating  aaa  for  corresponding 

Slant  of  greater  efficiency ;  while,  as  regards  the 
)rmer,  the  cooling  down  of  so  large  a  volume  of  gases 
representing  each  ton  of  coals  gasified,  assuming  this 
to  be  from  150,000  to  180,000  cubic  feet,  from  a  tem- 
perature of,  say,  1,000°  Fahr.  to  that-  vhich  is 
necessary  for  the  elimination  of  ammonia,  about  60° 
Fahr.,  will  be  found  upon  calculation  to  represent 
something  like  10  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  coal 
operat^  upon.  Together,  these  two  items  make  a 
formidable  inroad  into  the  saving  to  be  effected  by 

*  ThI*  WM  written  preTlons  (a  the  pnbUoatlon  at  Mr.  Watson 
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the  extraction  and  eale  of  the  by-producta,  to  ray 
notMng  of  the  additional  apace  reqaired  for  the 
apparatus   and   the   increased   attedtion  which   it 

At  firet  the  new  system  of  gas  firing  was  applied  to 
eas  retorts  with  a  very  small  amount  of  recuperation. 
It  was,  of  course,  neceasarv  to  introduce  a  secondary 
air  supply,  and  the  way  to  da  this  naturally  suggested 
itself  in  the  form  of  a  longitudinal  fine  placed  on  each 
side  of  the  furnace  or  gas  flue,  and  extending  almost 
to  the  back  of  the  retort  bed.  These,  being  open  at 
the  front  for  the  admission  of  air,  fed  combustion  by 
means  of  openings  placed  at  intervals  throughout 
theii  entire  length.  When  space  permitted,  two  or 
mora  such  flues  were  constructed  lower  down  in  the 
setting,  air  being  admitted  into  the  bottom  one,  and 
made  to  traverse  backwards  and  forwards,  always  in 
the  opposite  direction  to  the  waste  gases,  until  it 
reached  the  top  or  distributing  flue.  Gradually  more 
elaboration  was  introdticed,  until,  in  its  best  known 


late  Sir  W.  Siemens,  being  upon  tiie  same  princqila. 
Drs.  Schilling  and  Bunte  have  adopted  a  grate  geaeia- 
tor,  having  fire-bars  arranged  veir  much  after  the 
manner  of  an  ordinary  furnace.  Tne  two  last  named 
are  examples  of  detailed  seneratore.  In  additim  to 
these  three  there  is  a  fourth,  Fhich  atthou^  regarded 
with  less  favour  by  the  leading  en^neon  cd  Ger- 
many, where  it  originated,  has  won  apmoval  in  tiiii 
country  by  its  superior  adaptability.  TbiB  is  known 
as  the  Klonne,  a  trial  of  whidi,  two  years  »go,  at  llie 
Adderley  Street  works,  Birmingham,  led  to  its  adop- 
tion upon  a  larger  scale  at  the  Windsor  Street  and 
Baltley  works,  and  was  largely  instnunental  in  cannng 
its  introduction  in  other  places.  At  the  t»«aent  tine 
it  and  the  new  Siemens  system,  already  mentioned, 
may  be  said  practically  to  divide  the  attontioa  of 
English  gas-makera  on  this  subject,  althongli  other 
methods  have  been  or  are  in  course  of  being  tried, 
and  I  shall  have  to  refer  to  a  recent  modiAcation  « 
my  own  devising. 


ViLOH'H  QENialTOB  FOBMACK. 


and  most  approved  types,  the  modern  regenerative 
furnace  has  assumed  dimensions  whichj  on  first 
thought,  appear  to  be  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
work  required  of  it,  but  to  which  the  English  gas- 
maker  is  fast  becoming  reconciled  by  the  advantages 
it  is  found  to  possess. 

Of  the  many  systems  that,  are  now  in  use  in 
Germany,  it  may  t«  correct  to  describe  as  the  princi- 
pal ones  the  folio wing^namely.  the  Liegel,  the 
Dessau  or  Didier,  and  one  devised  by  Drs.  Bchilling 
and  Bunte,  of  Munich.  In  the  first  of  these,  which 
has  what  is  termed  a  "slit"  generator— i.f.,  a 
generator  tfirminating  in  a  long  narrow  slit  for  the 
admission  of  the  primary  air  supply— may  be  re- 
cognised the  prototype  of  the  first  ^nerator  furnace 
constructed  in  England,  at  the  OlaKent  Road  Gas- 
works, by  the  then  enfpneer  (Mr.  Q.  Livesey),  and 
since  improved  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Valon,  of  Ramsgate. 
The  second  has  a  hearth  generator,  and  this  also  is 
represented  in  this  country  j  the  producer  in  use  at 
the  Glasgow  Gasworks,  which  originated  with  the 


The  Siemens  system,  as  applied  by  Mr.  W.  Foulis, 
chief  engineer  to  the  Glasgow  Corporatian  Gas 
Department,  was  fully  described  by  him  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Gas  Institute,  held  at  Sheffield  ;* 
and,  briefly,  it  may  be  said  to  comprise  a  generator, 
or  producer,  placed  outside  the  retort  bed,  formed  W 
a  wrought-iron  casing  lined  with  flre-nrick,  and 
having  openings  at  the  bottom,  three  or  four  in  num- 
ber, for  promoting  combustion.  The  fuel  is  deposited 
upon  a  hearth  of  fire-brick,  there  being  no  fire-ban^ 
and  at  each  opening  a  small  jet  of  steam  is  applied, 
with  the  object  of  preventins  the  formation  of 
clinker.  A  gas  flue  connects  toe  producer  with  the 
setting,  and  is  made  continuous  through  the  latter, 
the  gas  being  thus  mode  to  meet  the  heated  air 
issuing  from  the  re^nerstor.  This  latter  posseeses 
one  merit  to  perfection,  that  of  extreme  simpUcity, 
the  alternating  gas  and  air  flues  being  formed  with 
ordinary  fire-bricks  and  tiles.    The  producer  ie  filled 
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periodicall;  with  ooke  hot  from  the  retorts,  and 
reqairee  no  other  attention  thao  the  removal  of  ashes 
and  clinker  from  the  hearth  previous  to  being  filled 
np  with  fqwh  fueL  Mr.  Foulis  thns  describes  Uie 
advantages  of  the  system,  which  he  has  already 
applied  to  900  rstorte  :— 
•line  In  : 


mgiiaotttj  o 
torti  and  ««t 


Ubonz  in  firing;  e  doerBBu  In 
tnoreMe  In  tha  qoantlCT  of  gai 

, , ,  _jd  gioator  dnianUitf  ol  the  re- 

end  ««ttlnBi.    Tba  ■evinii  In  Uboni  will  be  at  onee 

appannt.  There  Is  no  SrtnK  In  the  oidlnair  MUse,  end  no 
ofinlnrlng.  The  eevliu;  InKoel  we  And  lo  be  oonddemUe. 
Aehaaalreadr  been  punted  ont  the  coke  we  nee  U  very  to- 
terloT,  and  oonaMoentlr  a  much  lanter  pereentBge  liraqnlred 
Ut  beat  the  retorn  than  iriian  a  better  coke  la  emptoirea.  Id 
ardtnary  tnmaoe-heatinK  we  find  It  reqnlfe*  abont  SO  per  oen  t. 
of  the  ooke  made  to  malilaln  the  heats;  with  the  regenen- 


however  opinions  may  differ  as  to  the  comparative 
merits  of  particular  systems.  As  showing  how  venr 
divergent  these  ^re  may  be  cited  that  of  Mr.  W.  A. 
Valon,  of  the  Ramsgat«  Gasworks,*  who  has  applied 
a  much  less  costlyand  pretentious  arrangement,  with, 
according  to  his  view,  equally  ^ood  results.  With 
Ur.  Valon'a  efforts  in  this  direction  it  is  impossible 
not  to  sym^thise,  and  it  is  certain  that  all  who  are 
interested  m  the  development  of  re^nerative  firing 
will  wish  him  further  success  ;  but,  in  the  meantime, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  his  system  has  yet  to  be 
proved  by  comparison  with  others  under  different 
conditions  than  those  existing  at  his  own  works. 

The  Klonne  system  has  been  applied  very  exten- 
sively at  the  SaLtley  works,  and  early  last  year  waa 
apphed  to  1S6  retorts  at  the  Windsor  Street  works, 
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id  (her  a) 


I  obarged  every  three  hann.  The 

— " fnmace-heatlng,  and 

feet  per  ton— le  about 

regenerative  tomacca  1 

to  8,(100  cable  feet  In  the  aame  time.  There  Is 
,„t,jutt  6t  any  kind  on  the  ontiide  of  the  relorti 
•ettlnit,  the  brickwork  after  eix  montha*  work  belt 
■---'•—»»  pot  op.   The  beats  ere  very  onlfon 


par  retort— -with  indlnary  fnmai 
yleldJnB  barely  lOOn  oobio  feet  pi 
fMt  In  H  hours,  with  the  regenei 
£^Ota ■-'- ""'  *-  *•- 


atpreeent  we  have  a  pndno 

terta.   We  have  had,  howevt.,  _. „, 

lotidnaer  inppIyinK  the  retorts  on  both  sldee  ot 
This  plan  le  workbiB  well,  and  all  the  aeltlnga  «  _  __ 
erecting  are  bnllt  M  that  a  aloiilararrwigenwnl  can  be  carried 
ont.  In  this  case  the  renneratoTB,  etc,  remain  as  belore; 
tnt  the  ma  fine  le  oarrled  rlaht  tbroush  from  one  aide  to  the 

**"- le  pTOdncer  is  D«ed  for  both  Bldea  of  the  bench 

laonlTKnercent.    Taking  thi  quality  at  the 
Islaaremarkabry  low  percentage." 
This  nneqnivocal  testimony  in  favour  of  regenera- 
tive firing  does  not  want  for  abundant  confirmation, 


"^b^ 


the  plan  of  construction  bemg  essentially  the  same 
as  bad  been  previously  followed  at  Adderley  Street, 
with  the  addition  of  a  provision  for  heating  the 
primary  air  supply.  On  referring  to  the  diagram 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  generator  stands  pejtly 
forward — about  2fL  6in.—  from  the  setting,  Ming 
by  this  much  a  departure  from  the  ori^md 
conception  of  Mr.  Klonne.  This  was  arranged,  at  my 
euggeation,  to  facilitate  the  charging  with  hot  coke 
direct  from  the  retorts.  The  generator  very  closely 
resembles  the  first  Siemens  producer,  having  fire-bars 
in  front,  forming  a  succession  of  steps,  immediately 
above  the  toj)  one  of  which,  and  protected  from  the 
fire  by  a  projecting  row  of  fire-clay  lumps,  is  placed 

*  See  Journal  qf  Bat  Ligkilttg.  vo).  xll„  pp.  ^m-n. 
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Some  incoDvenience  has  been  experienced  wiUi  these 
Bettings,  from  the  unequal  diatribation  of  this  inteme 
heetTDf  far  the  largeet  Bhore  falling  to  the  bottom 


a  ahallow  water  pan.  Water  being  continn&lly  fed  to 
this  pan  overflows,  falling  from  bar  to  bar  into  the 
ash-pan  below.  An  air-tight  or  cloaely-fltting  door, 
with  a4JU8table  ports,  furnishes  the  means  of  con- 
trolling the  primary'  air  supply  ;  and  in  addition 
side  channels  are  formed,  leading  from  the 
front  to  the  under  side  of  the  fire-bars,  by 
which  means  a  certain  amount  of  recuperation  is 
effected.  On  issuing  from  the  generator  the  com- 
bustible gases  enter  the  setting  through  the  open- 
ings at  the  top  of  the  arch,  and  meet  the 
heated  air  from  the  recuperators  These  are  formed 
of  a  series  of  special  bricks,  a  specimen  of  which  is  on 
the  table,  having  openiugs,  in  one  direction  for  the 
downward  current  of  waste  gases,  and  in  another  ^at 
right  angles  to  the  former)  for  the  passage  of  the  air. 


source  of  much  emtxirrassment,  and  had  tu  vo  i<r 
moved  Whmre  the  system  has  been  applied  to  set- 
tings having  the  same  arraiwement  <u  retorts  as  a 
usual  with  oUrect  firing,  this  difficulty  has  not  been 
fdt  to  anything  like  the  same  extent,  the  resson 
being  that  in  these  there  is  always  a  space  correepond- 
ing  with  that  occupied  by  the  furnace,  serving  in  a 
great  measure  to  disperse  the  beat  before  it  reaches 
the  retorts.  In  other  respects  the  system  has  folly 
answered  expectations,  the  fumacee  being  easy  to 
manage,  the  clinkering  being  done  once  in  24  hours 
(while  at  Saltley  and  elsewhere  it  is  done  only  once  in 


BisMxm  OENxaiToit,  as  Used  nt  Quboow. 
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which,  introduced  at  the  bottom  of  the  setting,  |  ^hoiirs},audthefaelusedhasbeeQfound,byrepeated 
threads  its  wav  first  to  the  right  and  then  to  the  left,  .  measurement,  not  to  exceed  from  14  to  1&  per  cent 
upwards,  until  it  reaches  the  top  highly  heated,  of  the  coke  produced.  This  is  onlv  a  little  more 
l^ere  is  thus  a  constantly  descending  current  of  |  than  one-half  ijie  consumption  by  tne  old  method, 
waste  heat,  divided  only  by  a  very  thin  partition  of  |  although  it  would  not  be  fair  to  attribute  the  whole 
fire-brick— the  thickness  of  material  beingrmlyliin,—  :  of  it  to  regenerative  firing,  because  the  comparison 
from  an  equally  constant  ascending  current  or  air,  '  in  this  case  has  been  between  settings  of  unequal 
the  conduction  of  heat  being,  under  these  conditions,  capacity— namely,  sevens  by  the  old  method  and 
almost  as  complete  as  is  practically  possible.  The  .  nines  by  the  new  — economy  almost  invariably 
effect  of  this  recuperation  is  to  produce  an  exceed-  I  being  found  to  result  from  the  heating  of  a 
ingly  high  t«mperature  of  combustion—so  high,  in  larger  number  of  retorts  from  the  same  aonrcs. 
fact,  OS  to  melt  fire-bricks  of  the  very  best  quality  |  Making,  however,  all  due  allowance  for  this,  there 
when  brought  within  its  immediate  influence,  and  ,  still  remains  a  very  large  margin— amounting  pro- 
necessitating  the  greatest  care  in  the  disposal  of  the  I  bably  to  33  per  cent.— to  be  credited  to  ihe 
brickwork,  so  aa  to  avoid  undue  exposure  of  any  recovery  of  the  waste  heat  Nor  do  the  advantages  of 
portion  of  it  '  legeneiative  firing  end  here.     The  t«inpeTatuie  of 
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the  retortB  k  maintained  with  greater  regularity, 
there  beinff  no  loss  of  heat  in  clinkering,  as  in  the 
old  methoo,  and  is  more  under  control,  it  being  pos- 
sible, by  a  slight  alteration  of  the  dampers,  to  vary  it 
to  almost  any  extent  in  the  course  of  a  very  few 
hours,  thus  placing  within  easy  reach  the  means 
of  very  considerably  increasing  their  productiveness, 
without  the  necessity  for  a  more  than  proportionate 
expenditure  of  fuel    It  would  be  impossible  to  say 
this  of  the  old  method  of  firing,  in  which  high  heats, 
although  by  no  means  the  invariable  accompaniment, 
are  seldom  or  never  attained  without  a  lavish  lexpen- 
diture  of  fuel    The  reason  for  this  is  to  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  the  waste  heat  necessarily  leaves  the 
Kettiog  at  or  near  to  the  temperature  of  the  last 
retort,  so  that  the  more  this  is  augmented  the  greater, 
by  the  old  method,  must  be  the  loea,  whereas  oy  the 
use  of  regenerators  of  sufficient  capacity  a  very  large 
proportion  is  restored  to  the  furnace.    How  great  is 
the  margin  for  saving  in  this  direction  may  be  teamed, 
not  alone  from  actucd  experience  but  also  from  cal- 
culation.    A  French  wnter  upon  ibis  subject  (M. 
Melon),  in  a  paper*  read  by  him  in  1881  before  the 
Soci^t6  Technique  de  Tlndustrie  du  Gaz  en  Fiance, 
thus  elaasifieH  the  sources  of  loss  of  heat  from  a  retort 
setting : — 

(a)  Lorn  by  the  chimney. 

(6)  Low  by  radi&tion  from  the  front. 

(ev  Lorn  by  radi&tlon  from  the  fomidations,  etc. 

df)  Loea  by  the  escape  of  dlstiUed  sasee. 

(e)  LoBB  in  the  fmnace.  by  the  formation  of  water  and 

clinker. 
(/)  Sandnr  loosee,  due  to  the  openinff  of  the  fomace  for 

onnkeTinfr.  the  opening  of  the  reiorta  during  drawing 

and  charging,  etc 

And  his  summary  is  as  follows : — 

Percent. 

LoBB  by  the  chimney  fiO*0 

Loss  tqr  the  prodnctB  17'0 

Loss  by  the  casing 2*5 

LoBB  by  the  radiMion 1*6 

LcMS  l^  the  fnmacee  2  5 

Smidry  loeooe  (estimated) 5*5 

Leaving  U  per  cent  as  the  proportion  AotnaUy  realised  in 

carbonisation. 

These  estimates  are  based  upon  the  assumption  that 
the  gases  leave  the  setting  at  a  temperature  of  about 
2,200'  Fabr.,  and  are  therefore  evidently  intended  to 
apply  to  the  emjiloyment  of  high  heats.  Where,  as 
IS  most  usual  with  us,  the  retorts  are  worked  at  six- 
hour  charges  the  temperature  of  the  escaping  gases 
does  not  probably  exceed  from  1,600'*  to  1,800'  Fahr., 
and  the  loss  by  the  chimney  is  consequently  less. 
The  fimirea,  however,  afford  a  sufficiently  clear  indica- 
tion of  the  enormous  loss  simply  inevitable  under  the 
old  system,  more  than  one-half  of  which  is  already  in 
course  of  being  arrested  bv  the  introduction  of  con- 
tinuous r6cui>eration.  Whether  more  than  this  is 
possible  remains  to  be  seen,  although  a  further 
reduction  appears  highly  probable,  from  the  fact  that 
the  escaping  gases  still  leave  the  settings  at  a 
temperature  varying  from  600°  to  9W  Fahr.,  which 
IS  much  more  than  sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  necessary  chimney  draught  The  cost  of  the 
regenerative  portion  alone  of  these  settings  of  nines 
amounted  to  about  £7  per  mouthpiece,  which  is 
more  than  had  been  anticipated,  ana  greater,  in  my 
Wnion,  than  should  be  Aeedful  for  the  purpose. 
Being  doubtful  also  of  the  effect  of  the  arrangement 
for  dutributing  the  heat  (which  subsequent  experience 
provwi  to  be  fully  justified),  I  had.  previous  to  the 
completioD  of  the  settings,  devised  a  modification, 
constitatliig  an  entirely  new  recuperator,  although 
proceeding  upon  the  same  lines,  with  a  view  of 
meeting,  at  any  rate  in  some  measure,  both  these 
objectaona.    I  hoped  to  hav^  been  able  to  lay  before 

*  See  JTMrnaicir  Am  LSghling,  voL  xxxvlii..  p.  423. 


the  members  the  details  of  this  arrangement,  but  as 
the  latter  may  become  the  subject  of  a  patent,  I  am 
advised  that  it  will  not  be  desirable  to  ao  so.  I  will 
therefore  content  myself  with  sapn^  that  in  its  effect, 
local  heating,  if  not  entirely  avoided,  is,  at  all  events, 
less  pronounced  than  in  the  Klonne  setting;  the 
consumption  of  fuel  is  no  ^eater.  being  14^  per  cent 
of  the  coke  produced ;  while  in  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion there  is  a  saving  in  material  and  labour  of  rather 
more  than  j£20  per  bed.  Other  improvements  are 
now  contemplated,  by  which  it  is  confidently  antici- 
pated that  further  economy  in  cost  of  construction 
will  be  realised,  involving  a  still  more  complete 
departure  from  the  original  system.  The  generator 
has  also,  in  my  arrangement,  undergone  considerable 
alteration,  being  brought  out  farther  from  the  setting, 
and  built  up  square  at  the  back,  so  as  to  admit  of  its 
being  filled  up  more  easily.  The  char^ng-door,  also, 
is  placed  in  a  horizontal  position,  this  being  founa 
more  convenient  than  the  angular  one  imposed  by 
Mr.  Klonne.  In  this  I  find  I  have  been  anticipated 
by  MM.  R.  Eadot  and  A.  Lencauche^s,  whose  arrange- 
ment, as  used  at  the  Bordeaux  Gasworks,  will  be 
founa  illustrated  in  the  current  volume  of  the  Tran- 
sactions of  the  Soci6t^  Technique  de  Tlndustrie  du 
Graz  en  France. 

In  the  first  application  of  any  new  system,  diffi- 
culties have  almost  inevitably  to  be  encountered. 
Whoever  has  not  met  with  them  with  regenerative 
firing  has  something  yet  to  learn.  Sp^in^;  for 
mv8^,they  have  led  me  to  take  a  keener  interest  m  the 
subject  than  perhaps  under  easier  conditions  I  should 
have  found  convenient,  and  have  forced  me  to  try 
conclusions  that  otherwise  I  might  have  avoided.  It 
has  been  shown  me,  for  example,  that  it  is  one  thing 
to  produce,  an  exceedingl;y  high  initial  temperature 
and  another  to  apply  it  without  inconvenience 
throughout  the  setting.  The  former  is  comparatively 
easy,  there  being  many  more  ways  than  one  of  con- 
structing an  efficient,  continuous  recuperator ;  but 
the  latter,  while  more  difficult,  is  an  absolute  neces- 
sity for  comfortable  and  economical  working.  The 
saving  of  a  few  pounds  of  fuel  mav  be  dearly  pur- 
chased at  the  cost  of  a  superabundance  of  stopped 
ascension-pipes  and  pitch  in  l^e  hydraulic  mains,  to 
say  nothing  of  injury  to  the  brickwork  of  the  settings. 
Local  heating  is  a  fruitful  source  of  all  tiiese  evils,  and 
requires  to  be  guarded  a^nst  with  the  utmost  care. 
For  its  avoidance  a  sufficient  space  should  in  all  cases 
be  provided  to  admit  of  the  dispersion  of  the  heat 
before  it  reaches  the  first  retorts ;  and  it  will  be 
found  t^at  where  the  centre  flues  have  a  width 
between  the  retorts  of  not  more  than  eisht  inches, 
or  where  there  is  no  space  corresponding  with 
the  furnace  of  an  ordinary  setting,  the  plan  adopted 
by  Mr.  Foulis— <)f  a  two-chamoered  settinff,  in 
which  the  heat  is  made  to  rise  through  all  the 
flues  in  the  front,  and  descend  through  all  the  flues 
in  the  back  or  central  chamber — is  to  be  preferred 
to  the  more  usual  one,  by  which  the  heat  passes  up 
the  centre  of  the  setting,  over  the  top  retorts,  and  down 
by  the  outer  flues.  Great  evenness  of  heatinj^  is  in 
this  way  insured  \  and  for  the  rest,  those  who  mcline 
to  working  at  high  heats  and  snort  charges  must 
depend,  for  the  avoidance  of  stopped  pipes,  upon  a 
light  water-seal  secured  by  the  removal  of  the  tar 
from  the  hydraulic  main  as  rapidly  as  it  is  deposited. 
Another  point  of  importance  for  the  prevention  of 
injury  to  the  brickwork  or  retorts  from  the  excessive 
temperature  at  the  point  of  combustion  is  the  forma- 
tion, in  its  imnaediate  locality,  of  a  continuous  open 
chamber,  in  which  the  first  intensity  may  spend  itself, 
as  it  were,  before  coming  into  contact  with  the  brick- 
work. Attention  to  these  matters  of  detail  will  be 
fully  repaid ;  and  a  little  skill  brought  to  bear  in  the 
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construction  of  the  settings  will  be  found  more  to 
the  purpose  than  a  search,  prosecuted  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth,  after  the  best  fire-resisting  material. 

In  the  construction  of  a  recuperator,  certain  con- 
ditions are  necessary  to  be  observed  These  are  the 
employment  of  the  thinnest  possible  material  consis- 
tent with  strength  and  durability,  and  the  securing  of 
long  contact,  ooth  for  air  and  waste  heat  When  at 
Munich  a  few  years  ago,  I  remarked  to  Dr.  Schilling, 
who  was  then  experimenting  with  his  regenerative  fur- 
nace, upon  the  labyrinth  of  p%Bsages  Uirough  which  the 
air  was  made  to  travel  by  his  arrangement,  observing 
that  it  appeared  unnecessary.  He  replied  that  it  was  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  air  could  be  raised  to  a  high 
temperature  otherwise  than  by  long  contact  with  a 
heated  surface ;  and  so  it  has  proved  in  our  ex- 
perience. Not  only  does  the  air,  in  its  passage 
upward  take  the  shortest  way,  but  also  the  waste 
heat  in  its  passage  downwards,  if  the  draught  be  at 
all  keen ;  and  therefore  the  recuperator  should  be 
constructed  with  a  view  to  the  longest  practicable  re- 
tention in  both  cases.  Since,  also,  the  absorption  of 
heat  by  the  air  is  dependent  upon  condiiction  through 
the  material  employed,  it  follows  that  theUiinner  the 
medium  the  more  rapid  must  be  the  effect  When  the 
recuperator  is  constructed  of  material  of  the  average 
thickness-— say  2^  or  din.— very  much  greater  space 
must  be  needed  to  secure  the  same  degree  of  efficiency. 

As  to  which  is  the  best  form  of  producer,  opinions 
differ,  and  will  probablv  continue  to  differ,  li^en 
there  is  sufficient  depth  available  to  admit  of  the 
clinkering  being  done  from  below,  the  sUt  generator 
offers  the  advantage  of  simplicity ;  but  whether  it  is 
e<iually  suitable  for  all  kinds  of  gas  coke  is  doubtful, 
since  experience  seems  divided  upon  the  point  Nor 
does  it  appear  at  all  possible,  unless  the  setting  be 
of  consiaerable  width,  to  apply  it  in  connection 
with  the  most  approved  forms  of  recuperators ;  while 
the  inevitable  radiation  from  the  walls  and  arch  of 
the  tunnel  affording  access  to  the  under  side  of  the 
generator  must  be  a  source  of  considerable  loss. 
Otherwise,  as  a  matter  of  economv  no  less  than  of 
convenience,  there  can  be  little  douot  that  the  gene- 
rator is  in  its  proper  place  when  forminjp  a  pcut  of 
the  construction  of  the  setting,  instead  o^  as  m  some 
systems,  detached  from  it  This  conclusion  is  inevit- 
able to  those  who,  like  myself,  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  com^uring  the  two  systems  of  construction  side  by 
side.  Kadiation  from  the  enclosed  generator  may  be 
^most  entirely  prevented,  and  is  so  inappreciable  as 
to  be  almost  imperceptible;  whereas,  on  the  other 
hand,  from  the  detached  generator — the  Siemens,  for 
example— it  is  most  painfully  evident  In  cost  of 
attendance,  also,  according  to  my  experience,  the 
'  latter  compares  unfavourably  with  the  enclosed 
generator. 

Pepth  of  fuel  has  generallv  been  considered  essential 
to  gasification,  although  the  analyses  published  by 
Mr.  Foulis  show  that  conversion  to  carbonic  oxide  is, 
if  anything,  more  complete  when  the  fire  has  burnt 
low,  than  after  it  has  been  freshly  charged.  My  own 
observations  confirm  this,  and  lead  me  to  say  that  in 
all  respects  the  dimensions  of  a  generator  should  be 
determined  solely  from  considerations  of  general 
convenience.  A  shallow  fire  requires  replenishing 
more  often  than  a  deep  one,  and  that  is  practically 
all  the  difference  between  the  two  :  while  a  fire  having 
a  large  area  of  grate  surface  will  last  longer  without 
clinkering  than  one  with  a  lesser  area,  mving  tried 
several  kind&  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
advantage  oi  a  long  interval  without  clinkering[  is 
more  apparent  than  real ;  and  that  greater  regularity 
of  heatinf"  ia  secured  by  a  comparatively  narrow 
grate,  clinkered  once  everv  twelve  hours,  than  by  a 
very  wide  one  which  is  allowed  to  run  twice  or  even 
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four  times  as  long  without  being  clinkered  Local 
circumstances,  however,  must  largely  decide  both  the 
dimensions  and  form  of  the  generator  to  be  employed ; 
but,  in  any  case,  it  is  desirable  to  effect  control  of  the 
air  supply  by  means  of  a  tolerably  cloee-fittinj;  door, 
fumisned  with  a4justable  ports  similar  to  the  fbmace 
doors  of  Cornish  or  Lancashire  boilers. 

ANALYSES  OF  GASBS.  MADE  BY  DR.  WALLiLCE.  AT 

OIiASGOW. 

Combnstible  gasefr—  1p.m.         3-30  p-m.       MOp.m. 

COaEdH    Sr7  ..       317  ..      97i6 

Non-combii«ttble  gasefr— 

CO, 7-2                 5-3                3* 

N  eoa                WD               »D 

100-0       ..    loO-O       ..     lOOD 

Although  for  the  most  part  my  observations  have 
been  necessarily  addressed  to  a  somewhat  limited 
audience,  composed  of  my  professional  brethren,  I 
am  anxious  not  to  conclude  without  making  some 
attempt  at  showing  that  the  subject,  far  from  being 
of  a  special  nature,  interesting  only  to  gas  makers, 
is  really  susceptible  of  very  much  wider  treatment 
It  has  been  explained  that,  in  addition  to  other 
advantages  derived  from  continuous  recuj^eration  as 
applied  to  gas-retorts,  not  the  least  conaiderable  is 
the  saving  in  fuel,  varying,  according  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  system,  from  20  to  upwards  of  40  per  cent 
Speaking  roundly,  this  means  that  for  every  ton  of 
coals  used  in  the  production  of  illuminating  gas,  an 
additional  himdredweight  of  coke  is  rendered  avail- 
able for  other  purposes.    What  this  may  amount  to 
in  a  comparatively  short  space  of  time  it  is  not 
difficult  to  estimate.    In  Birmingham  alone  it  is  not 
improbable  that  wiUiin  the  next  lew  years  the  annual 
output  of  coke  wiU,  from  this  source,  be  increased  by 
from  12,000  to  15,000  tons ;  while  the  yearly  con- 
sumption    of     coals    for    gas-making      purposes 
throughout    the    kingdom     suggests    a    possible 
addition   to   our   fuel   resources   of  from   900,000 
to  400,000  tons  of  coke   per  annum.    This   oug^t 
to  be  nothing  short  of  a  national  benefit,  although 
directly    affecting    only    one    particular    class- 
namely,  the  consumers  of  gas ;  who,  whether  supplied 
by  companies  or  by  corporation,  derive,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, the  full  advantage  of  all  reductions  in  the 
cost  of  manufacture.    It  may  not,  however,  be  at  all 
safe  to  assume  a  money  advantage  corresponding  with 
this  enormous  saving— for  enormous  it  is — since  even 
at  the  present  time,  it  is  only  too  evident  that,  not- 
witstandiJig  its  smokeless^  character  and  consequent 
adaptability  to  many  requirements,  gas  coke  does  not 
command  that  f  uU  appreciation  which  its  merits  cer- 
tainly deserve.    This  observation  is  much  less  applic- 
able to  Birmingham  and  its  vicinity  than  to  other 
localities  that  shall  be  nameless,  whence  relief  from 
heavy  stocks  is  habitually  sought  by  appeals  to  dis- 
tant markets ;  nevertheless,  it  is  appartet  that  even 
here,  in  this  ^reat  centre  of  manufacture^  vrith  its 
huge  importations  of  fuel,  gas  coke  occupies  a  far 
less  prominent  position  than  is  its  due.    Why  this 
should  be  so  it  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  paper 
to  attempt  to  determine ;  but  as  a  Idnd  of  natural 
seouence  to  the  subject  we  have  been  considering  it 
falls  to  me  to  direct  attention  to  a  very  wide  field 
for  the  employment  of  gas  coke,  hitherto  all  but 
absolutely  unexplored. 

A  separate  service  of  heating  gas  has  lon^  been  a 
favounte  idea  of  men  in  the  highest  walks  of  science; 
and  at  Is.  per  1,000  cubic  feet,  or  thereabouts,  has 
almost  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  greatest 
boons  the  future  can  possibly  have  in  store  for  us.  It  is, 
however,  generally  forgotten  that  gas  at  such  a  price, 
or  even  at  fid.  per  1,000  cubic  feetj  might  still  be  re^ 
latively  dear,  in  consequence  of  its  low  calorific  value; 
the  fact  being  that  the  very  best  heating  gas  that  has 
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been  proposed  for  difltribution  has  offered  no  more 
favourable  comparison  with  ordinary  illuminating 

Ss  than  as  3  or  perhaps  2i  to  1.    Its  use  could  no 
erefore.  j)ajr  as  against  the  latter  at  the  price  charge  _ 
(aay)  in  Birmingfaain  or  other  large  towns.   But  while 
the  aigiunent  in  its  favour  is  thus  altogether  incon- 
dusiye,  it  is  not  equaUy  clear  that  the  instinct  which 
has  prompted  the  demand  is  erroneous  or  unsound. 
On  the  contrary,  there  is  evidence  enough  to  show 
that  in  every  manufacturing  district,  and  possibly 
for  domestic  purposes  also,  a  reallv  low-pric^  heat- 
ing gas  would  be  largely  patronised.    The  (question  is 
how  it  may  be  best  obtained,  by  an  extension  of  the 
system  of  illuminating  ga&  or  by  an  entirely  new  de- 
parture)   As  regards  the  former,  the  gradual  diminu- 
tion in  the  cost  of  manufacture  b  tending  to  bring 
illuminating  gas  into  very  general  request  ror  heating 
purposes ;  and  this  it  has  been  proposed  to  further 
encoura^    by  the  rather  doubtfm  expedient    of 
differential  rates.    At  the  same  time  it  has  been  re- 
peatedly shown  that  the  establishment  of  separate 
luel- works  would  stand  no  chance  of  success  in  com- 
petition with  the  existing  gas  system,  which,  at  a 
comparatively  small  cost,  is  susceptible  of  develop- 
ment to  any  reasonable  extent ;  and  therefore  in  this 
direction  it  has  become  the  custom  to  seek  for  a 
solution  of  the  problem. 

Suite  recently  an  important  contribution  has  been 
b  to  the  subject  bv  the  Journal  of  Gas  Idghting^ 
incommentingupon  a  letter  from  a  correspondent  who, 
writing  und^r  the  nam  de  plume  of  "  I^rogress,''  advo- 
cates the  conversion,  at  gasworks,  of  coke  into  water 
gas,  for  distribution  at  a  cheap  rate.  It  has  been 
remarked  in  the  editorial  columns  that  the  consum- 
mation wished  for  by  '^  Progress  "  may  be  much  nearer 
than  he  imagines,  inasmuch  as  the  rapid  extension  of 
the  generator  system  is  furnishing,  to  those  who  may 
choose  to  apply  iheni,  the  means  of  gasifying  all  sur- 
plus coke  at  a  minimum  of  cost,  and  wi^out  the 
necessity  of  any  material  alteration  or  interference 
with  the  present  system.  I  believe  this  to  be  one  of 
Uie  most  reasonable  suggestions  on  the  subject  that 
has  yet  been  offered ;  and  if  ever  a  separate  supply  of 
fuel  gas  beconaes  a  reality,*  it  should  be  by  such  a 
method.  Having  devoted  to  generator  firins  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  attention,  I  am  disposed  to  say 
further  that,  given  a  real  demand  for  a  rou^h  heating 
gas,  there  are  no  insurmountable  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  supplying  it  in  the  manner  proposed,  and  at  a  very 
moderatecosty  as  compared  with  what  would  be  incurred 
Wtheestablishmentof  separate  works.  Inastage  house 
the  requisite  space  is  abready  provided.  The,  saving 
of  heat  by  filling  the  generators  direct  from  the  retorts 
would  lar^y  compensate  for  the  loss  involved  in  gasi- 
fying and  in  the  subseauent  cooling  of  the  gases^  while 
there  would  be  an  additional  set-off  in  the  almost  en- 
tire absence  of  manual  labour  and  waste  in  handling 
the  coke.  There  seems  to  be  really  no  reason  why,  3 
desired,  the  whole  of  the  coke  should  not  leave  the 
retortrhouse  in  the  form  of  combustible  gases,  ready, 
^r  cooling,  for  distribution  in  the  ordinary  way. 
Whether,  on  a  balance  of  considerations,  this  would 
oe  economically  desirable,  is  too  wide  a  question  to 
enter  upon  at  the  present  moment :  but  it  may  be 
at  once  pointed  out  that  not  a  little  ot  the  commercial 
success  of  such  an  undertaking  must  depend  upon 
the  means  available  for  the  application  of  the  gas. 
Experience  has  shown  that  for  many  purposes  even 
the  heating  power  of  illuminating  gas  is  insufficient; 
and  we  alio  know  that  the  application  of  carbonic 
oxide,  or  water  gas.  is  by  no  means  uniformly  suc- 
cessful when  combustion  is  promoted  by  cold  air. 
From  tUa  it  may  be  fairly  inferr^  that  the  difficiil- 
Ues  to  be  net  with  in  the  introduction  of  a  purely 
heating  gsa  are  by  no  means  inconsiderable,  although 


perhaps  not  so  formidable  as  to  absolutely  forbid  the 
enterprise.  In  tiie  meantime,  however,  why  should 
not  heat  users  avail  themselves  of  the  means  which 
are  already  at  their  command  for  securing  all  the 
advantages  that  can  possibly  be  derived  from  gaseous 
fuel  when  a  high  temperature  is  necessary. 

The  earliest  attempts  at  recuperation  were  by  means 
of  what  is  now  called  tiie  primary  air  supply  :  and 
only  when  this  was  found  to  be  unworkable--<ioubt- 
less  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  overheatine  of 
the  fire-bars — does  it  app^  that  recourse  was  had  to 
conversion  of  the  fuel  into  combustible  gases.  This 
was  the  great  step  that  led  to  success,  although  accom- 
panied by  the  separation  of  the  producer  from  the 
furnace,  and  the  consequent  coolmg  down  of  the  gases 
in  theirpassage  from  the  one  to  the  other.  The  gases, 
however,  thus  became  an  additional  vehicle  for  the 
recovery  of  waste'  heat,  rendering  the  familiar  two- 
chambered  recuperator  an  inseparable  part  of  the 
system.  Of  the  great  original  conception  of  the 
brothers  Siemens  it  would  be  superfluous  to  speak  in 
terms  of  eve^  the  highest  admiration,  because  the 
immense  benefits  it  has  conferred  upon  the  manufac- 
turing industries  of  this  and  other  countries  are  Uni- 
versaUy  acknowledged.  But  in  the  application  of  a 
principle  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  finality^  and  it 
IS  on^  natural  that  efforts  should  be  contmually 
directed  to  simplifying  the  means  by  which  the  desired 
effect  may  be  secured.  Notably  the  periodical  clogging 
up  of  the  different  parts  of  the  apparatus  with  car- 
bonaceous matter,  apparently  inseparable  from  the 
use  of  raw  coal,  has  given  exerdse  to  much  ingenuity. 
It  gave. the  first  impulse  to  the  invention  of  Mr. 
Sutnerland,  and  not  improbably  to  others  also,  which 
have  the  same  object  in  view,  although  proceeding 
upon  entirely  different  lines. 

But  must  it  not  be  said  that  recuperation  is  still 
beyond  the  reach  of  all^but  the  large  capitalist,  or 
resorted  to  only  for  special  purposes,  requiring  the 
maintenance  of  an  exceptionally  hign  temperature 
irrespective  of  other  considerationB  ?  At  all  events, 
it  is  certain  that  its  use  is  confined  to  a  comparatively 
few  industries^  notwithstanding  that  the  scope  for  its 
employment  is  practically  limitless.  On  the  other 
hand,  may  it  not  be  suggested,  with  very  good 
reason,  that  in  one  or  other  of  the  systems  of  con- 
tinuous recuperation  now  in  course  of  introduction 
will  be  found  a.  thoroughly  reliable,  comparatively 
inexpensive,  and  most  manageable  substitute  for  the 
aJterniating  system,  without  the  loss  of  any  of  its  re- 
cognized aavanta(;es  f  It  may  be  objected  tothisthati 
am  advocating,  m  the  interests  of  one  particular 
manufacture — that  of  illuminating  ras— the  use  of 
gas  coke  in  place  of  raw  coal;  but  1  do  so  in  the 
genend  interest  no  less  than  in  the  interest  of  the 
consumer  of  the  fuel,  who  would  be  advantaged  by 
the  change,  even  though  he  miffht  have  to  pay  a  some- 
what higner  price  for  the  substituta  Already  con- 
tinuous recuperation  is,  I  am  informed,  in  course  of 
introduction  in  conneotion  with  the  Simon-Carvte 
coke  oven  and  Hislop's  process  for  the  recovery  of 
Umej  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  manufacturers  in  this 
district  will  not  be  behindhand  in  showing  what  may 
be  done  in  this  direction  by  very  simple  means. 

In  the  application  of  the  original  Siemens  system  of 
regenerative  firing  at  Windsor  Street,  the  fuel  expen- 
diture {[slack^ being  used)  was  3'4cwt  per  ton  of  coal 
carbonised,  aigainst  4cwt  of  the  same  fuel  required 
with  direct  firing.  With  coke  as  the  fuel,  the  con- 
sumption by  the  latter  method  has  averaged  rather 
more  than  3^wt  per  ton  of  coal  carbonised ;  whereas 
by  gas  firing  with  continuous  recuperation  it  has  been 
proved  possible  to  effect  the  same  work  with  ^owt. 
Should  not  this  be  an  incentive^  other  heat  users  to 
do  likewise) 
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DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  G.  R  Stevenson  :  Mr.  Chairmap,  I  think,  sir, 
it  is  very  kind  of  you  to  invite  a  stran^r,  who  is  not 
a  member  of  this  Socie^,  to  take  part  in  a  discussion 
here,  and  I  thank  you  tor  doing  me  the  honour,  and 
us  generallv,  as  gas  engineers,  of  inviting  us  to  speak 
here  to-ni^ht  The  subject  of  regenerating  furnaces 
is  one  which  has  interested  me,  I  may  say,  for  several 
years,  and  one  to  which  I  have  devoted  considerable 
attention,  though  it  has  not  been  my  lot  to  'make 
practical  expenments  with  the  principle  to  any 
great  extent  I  may  say  my  attention  was  directed 
to  this  subiect,  in  the  first  place,  by  seeing  in 
Germany  the  earlier  attempts  that  were  made 
by  engineers  to  apply  regenerative  furnaces  for 
the  heating  of  gas  retorts.  It  may  not,  perhaps, 
be  known  to  all  present  here  that  German  gas 
manufacturers  have  always  been  in  the  habit  of 
heating  their  retorts  to  a  much  higher  temperature 
than  we  in  England,  their  custom  bemg  to  make  their 
retorts  yield  a  larger  quantity  of  ffas  in  24  hours  than 
we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  aoing.  One  reason, 
perhaps,  is  the  illuminatinff  power  is  not  so  high  as 
that  which  is  required  by  toe  legislation  with  regard 
to  our  own  gas  supply,  and  therefore  they  were 
enabled  to  get  a  greater  yield  of  gas  out  of 
the  coaL  I  may  say  that  when  I  first  returned 
from  Germanv  I  began  to  mention  .this  subject 
to  my  friends  and  colleagues,  and  I  think  I 
may  take  credit  myself  of  contributing  towards 
creating  an  interest  in  this  subject  In  Birming- 
ham it  was  my  privilege  to  read  a  paper  in- 
troducing drawings  of  the  Liegel  furnaces  used  at 
Frankfort  and  elsewhere  before  the  Association  of 
Midland  Gas  Engineers,  and  from  that  time  Mr.  Hunt 
took  the  subject  up  with  success.  We  have  to-day 
seen  the  furnaces  at  Windsor  Street  and  Saltley,  and 
the  style  he  has  changed  his  furnaces  to  is  a  more 
economical  one ;  and  as  Mr.  Hunt  has  told  us,  there 
are  now  thousands  of  tons  of  coke  saved  in  a  vear 
which  were  formerly  used  in  heating  retorts.  There 
are  one  or  two  points  in  Mr.  Himt's  paper  to  which  I 
should  like  to  refer.  I  was  rather  surprised  to  see  in 
the  table  of  analyses  taken  from  the  Saltley  furnaces, 
that  so  large  a  portion  of  oxygen  was  present  in  the 
waste  gases ;  and  as  the  amount  is  about  the  same  as 
that  present  in  ordinary  furnaces,  it  appears  to  lead 
Mr.  Hunt  to  conclude  that  apart  from  regeneration 
there  is  no  advantage  in  gas-heating  furnaces.  I 
cannot  say  that  I  come  to  that  conclusion.  The  reason 
that  large  quantities  of  oxygen  are  found  in  the  exit 
gases  may  be  due  to  the  imperfect  air-tightness 
of  the  regenerating  flues ;  and  if  that  be  so  the 
air  that  produces  the  oxygen  has  entered  the 
setting  of  retorts  after  the  heated  gases  have  done 
their  work  and  has  no  influence  on  combustion, 
so  as  to  lower  the  temperature  of  the  retorts. 
My  opinion  about  the-  matter  is  that  gas-heating 
furnaces  are  decidedly  superior  to  ordinary  furnaces. 
I  think  that  regeneration  is  a  great  additional  saving, 
but  where  it  becomes  very  elaborate  in  construction 
it  is  a  question  in  the  minds  of  all  whether  the  con- 
struction pays  for  the  saving  effected.  The  matter 
has  hardly  yet  been  worked  out.  There  was  also  a 
question  about  the  dispersion  of  the  heat  in  the 
settings.  Mr.  Hunt  stated  that  although  it  was  easy 
to  create  an  intense  heat  it  was  rather  difiicult  to 
obtain  a  proper  dispersion  of  that  heat,  so  that  the 
whole  of  the  retorts  and  brickwork  should  be 
heated  to  a  uniform  temperature.  The  principle 
to  be  aimed  at  is  that  combustion  of  the  carbonic 
oxide  gas  should  take  place  slowly,  and  not  all  at 
once.  In  the  earlier  forms  of  furnaces,  such  as  that 
used  by  Mr.  Valon,  the  air  supply  is  delivered  into 
the  furnaces  in  a  large  volume,  and  in  that  case  a 


very  intense  combusticm  takes  place.    The  heated 
gases,  after   combustion,   pass   throuj;h  the  retort 
setting  in  the  usual  way,  and  a  very  intense  initial 
heat  IS  created,  which  decreases  as  the  gases  pass  in 
and  come  in  contact  with  the  retorts.   If  the  air  is 
mixed  with  the  carbonic  oxide  in  small  quantities, 
the  combustion  takes  place  gradualljr  throughout  the 
whole  length  of  the  settings,  and  it  is  then  iK^sible 
to  obtain  a  slower  combustion,  so  that  by  the  time  the 
waste  gases  reach  the  exit  flue,  and  are  leaving  the 
retorts,  combustion  ends.    Of  course  it  is  difficmt  to 
heat  air  to  a  hi^h  temperature  without  keeping  it  a 
very  long  time  in  contact  with  the  heated  surfaces  ef 
the  material  by  which  it  is  to  be  heated.    Air,  being 
a  bad  conductor  of  heat,  does  not  take  up  the  heat  so 
rapidly  as  water  vapour,  for  instance,  would  do.    In 
regard  to  .the  slit  generator,  this  is  one  of  the  most 
economical  descriptions  of  generator,  but  it  is  not 
suitable  for  all  kinds  of  coke.    With  the  coke  from 
some  kinds  of  coal  the  slag  can  be  run  out  without 
difficulty,  but  widi  other  kinds  it  is  not  possible  to 
get  rid  of  the  slag  or  clinker  in  that  manner.    The 
use  of  gaseous  fuel  is  a  question  of  great  interest,  not 
only  to  gas  engineers  but  in  regard  to  a  great  many 
industries.    We  all  know  the  waste  of  fuel  in  many 
ways  is  enormous,  and  it  is  only  by  controlling  the 
combustion  of  fuel  that  we  can  prevent  this. 

Mr.  Head,  as  manager  for  tne  representatives  of 
the  late  Sir  William  Siemens,  was  glad  to  respond  to 
the  call  made  upon  him  bv  the  chairman  to  join  in 
the  discussion.  He  would  first  congratulate  the 
meeting  upon  the  circumstance  that  they  were  nqt 
present  to  discuss  the  question  of  the  adoption  of 
regenerative  gas  furnaces,  but  to  what  form  they 
should  give  the  preference  That  was  a  great  step  in 
advance,  showing  that  the  late  Sir  William  SienMns's 
work  had  taken  deep  root  in  the  minds  of  gas  engi- 
neers, and  had  Sir  William  Siemens  been  spared  to 
them,  he  (the  speaker)  was  sure  it  would  have  given 
him  great  pleasure  to  have  attended  that  meeting. 
The  author  nad  commenced  his  paper  by  a  reference 
to  an  application  of  the  Siemens  furnace  made  at 
Windsor  Street  station  twenty  years  sinca  That 
application  was  made  according  to  the  early  form  of 
the  regenerative  gas  furnace,  with  reversing  valves,  a 
form  which  had  received  an  extensive  appuc^ition  at 
the  Paris  Gkisworks,  but  it  was  not  considered  a 
success  at  Birmingham.  The  reason  of  that  non- 
success,  he  recollected,  was  due  to  leakage  of  water 
into  the  regenerators,  which  would  have  been  avoided 
had  the  furnaces  been  constructed  with  stage  floors. 
The  author  remarked  that  there  was  no  finality  in 
the  application  of  scientific  principles,  a  state- 
ment wnich  would  have  been  heartily  confirmed  by 
the  late  Sir  William  Siemens,  whose  whole  life  was 
devoted  to  improvements  in  various  engineering  and 
scientific  appliances,  to  none  of  which  he  gave  more 
attention  than  to  the  regenerative  gas  furnace.  He 
(the  speaker)  for  twenty-three  and  a  half  years  had 
had  tne  privilege  of  assisting  him  in  his  civil  en- 
gineering work,  consisting  mamly*  in  the  development 
and  application  of  the  regenerative  gas  furnace.  This 
work  would  now  be  directed  by  Mr.  F.  Siemens,  who 
during  the  whole  time  had  been  associated  with  his 
brother,  the  late  Sir  William  Siemens,  in  the  applica- 
tion of  different  forms  of  regenerative  gas  furnaces  to 
meet  the  various  requirements  of  manufacturers. 
The  author  seemed  to  think  that  the  Siemens  furnace, 
as  applied  to  the  heating  of  gas  retorts,  was  necessarily 
coupled  with  the  use  of  a  gas  producer  outside  the 
settmg,  and  he  (the  speaker)  wished  to  remove  that 
idea  as  being  an  erroneous  impressioa  As  the  late 
Sir  William  Siemens  pointed  out  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Gas  Institute  at  Sheffield  last  June,  the  selection 
of  the  form  of  gas  producer,  whether  outside  or  inside 
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the  setting  most  depend  upon  local  circumstances, 
and  as  a  mattefof  fact  h^  could  add  that  the  Siemens 
furnaces  at  Halifax  and  Denton  were  provided  with 
gas  producers  inside  the  setting,  this  form  having  also 
Been  adopted  at  Saint  Man  d^  twenty  years  since  with 
some   of  the  earliest  aoplications   made   by   the 
Paris   Qas   Company.    The  outside  gas   producer 
was  adopted  for   certain   kinds   of  fuel,   and  in 
Scotland,  where   the  coke   was  of  a   hard,  slaty 
nature,  it  was  found  easy  to  work,  and  the  analyses 
which  the  author  furnished  of  th^  gas  made  in  that  and 
other  kindsof  producers  showed  quite  in  its  favour^  the 
gas  from  tiie  former  containing  about  37  per  cent  of 
combustible  elements  against  29  per  cent,  from  the 
latter,  thus  compensating  for  the  loss  of  heat  by  radia- 
tion, which  was  the  objection  ndsed  a^inst  it    The 
gas  producer  shown  in  the  diagram  m  connection 
with  Herr  Klonne's  type  of  regenerative  gas  furnace, 
as  mentioned  bv  the  author,  was  the  mere  reproduc- 
tion of  one  of  the  Siemens  early  forma.     That  form, 
however,  presented  certain  inconveniences  in  work- 
ing which  caused  the  late  Sir  William  Siemens  to 
modify  it,  shortly  before  his  death,  by  the  substitu- 
tion of  a  solid  support  for  the  horizontal  grate-bars, 
flJso  l^  the  suppression  of  the  steps  in  front,  in  Ueu 
of  which  an  opening  was  providea  at  the  level  of  the 
solid  support  for  stoking.    Clinkers  would  gather  6n 
the  solid  support,  and  could  easily  be  pushed  towards 
an  open  space  at  back,  which  served  for  removing 
them  and  also  for  the  admission  of  air  to  the  gas  pro- 
ducer.   The  outside  gas  producer  shown  *in  connec- 
tion with  the  Siemens  furnaces  at  Glasgow  had  been 
likened  to  the  Dessau  ^r  Didier  form  ;  but  he  (the 
speaker)  disclaimed  the  resemblance,  for  in  the  latter 
case  the  outlet  for  gas  was  placed  near  the  hearth  or 
bottom,  so  that  tne  outflowing  gas  would  consist 
mostly  of  carbonic  acid,  whereas  in  the  other  case  the 
outlet  for  gas  was  at  the  top  of  the  column  of  fuel, 
and  the  analyses  already  referred  to  proved  the  gas  to 
be  of  superior  quality.    It  would  thus  readily  be  seen 
that  thisdifDerencebetween  the  twoapparatus,and  there 
were  others,  was  an  all-important  distinction.  Touch- 
ing the  richness  of  sas  made  in  producers,  thesjyeaker 
agreed  with  the  author  that  the  greater  proportion  of 
carbonic  oxide  and  the  smaller  proportion  of  carbonic 
add  denended  upon  intensity  of  heat  inside  the  pro- 
ducer, out  thas  must  be  coupled'with  a  slow,  or  at 
any  rate  a  moderate,  rate  of  combustion.    He  (the 
speaker)  had  personally  carried  out  some  experiments 
for  the  late  ^  William  Siemens  which  he  considered 
settled  that  point,  and  dealing  with  Staffordshire  coal 
in  the  improved  tjrpe  of  Siemens  producer  he  had 
obtained  a  gas  containing  only  2  per  cent  carbonic  acid 
with  0*2  per^cent  of  free  oxygen.   Ordinary  workmen 
could  notyhowever,  be  trustea  to  work  under  the  condi- 
tions necessary  for  obtaining  these  results,  as  ye^  al- 
theu^he  found  that  in  ordinary  practice  theyobtamed 
from  Staffordshire  coal  a  fpa  containing  48*6  per  cent 
of  combustible  elements,  with  only  3  per  cent  carbonic 
add  and  0*8  per  cent  oxygen.    As  mentioned  by  the 
author,  the  arrangement  of  gas  and  air  jets  in  the 
combustion  chamber,  shown  in  the  diagram  of  the 
Glasffow  furnace,  onginated  with  Mr.  Foulis,  the 
well-known  gas  en^^neer  of  the  Glasgow  Corporation 
Works,  and.  with  his  nermission,  the  late  Sir  William 
Siemens  aaopted  it  for  his  gas  retort  furnaces.    To 
the  flg-zag  regenerator  flues  shown  in  the  diagram, 
with  which  the  late  Sir  William  Siemens  had  com- 
menced, he  afterwards  added  baffler  bricks.    By  that 
addition  their  effidency  had  been  insured  under  all 
conditions  of  working.     He  (the  speaker)  claimed 
thaStemens  furnace  to  be  as  efficient  as  any  other 
re^jeneriUive  |(bs  furnace,  and  much  cheaper  to  build. 
bii»8o£  ordinary  size  being  used  throughout,  instead 
of  costly  and  cumbrous  special  bricks  like  the  one 


shown  upon  the  table.  The  results  obtained  at  ^- 
works  varied  a  little,  but  he  had  furnaces  worBng 
with  only  lOlb.  of  coke  to  the  lOOlb.  of  coal  car- 
bonised, which  would,  he  thought,  be  considered  a 
satisfactory  result 

Mr.  HsAD  asked  to  be  allowed  to  say  a  few  words 
touching  a  remark  tnade  by  Mr.  Paterson  as  to  stop- 
page of  ascension  pipes.  Me  (Mr.  Head)  was  satisfied, 
irom  experience  recently  acquired,  that  stoppages 
were  not  due  to  the  intensity  of  the  heat  of  regener- 
ative gas  furnaces  but  to  its  misapplication.  At 
Rochdale,  a  Siemens  furnace  had  been  set  to  work, 
since  about  four  weeks^  without  any  stoppage  what- 
ever of  the  ascension  pipes  occurring. 

Mr.  Hack  :  I  have  given  considerable  attention  to 
this  question,  and  am  of  opinion  that  the  matter  is  no 
longer  in  an  experimental  sta^a  The  principle  is 
now  well  known  to  most  gas  en^eers.  My  attention 
was  first  called  to  it  on  a  visit  to  IWis,  where  the 
S3^tem  was  in  operation  at  Clichy.  I  afterwards  be- 
came more  acquainted  with  it  at  our  Adderley  Street 
works;  and  from  reading  subsequent  papers  on  the 
subject  I  determined  to  give  it  a  fair  trial  The 
theory  seemed  correct  enough,  and  I  started  with  the 
object  of  (1)  realising  a  large  saving  per  cent  in  fuel, 
(2)  saving  in*  labour,  and  (3)  increased  capacity  of  the 
works  by  a  larger  yield  per  mouthpiece.  I  commenced 
first  with  a  few  of  EUonne's  settings,  and  after  I  added 
amodificationoftheClichyfumac&  Ihavealso adopted 
the  system  in  two  or  three  wavs  devised  by  myself. 
With  regard  to  the  saving  in  labour  anticipated,  I  am 
sorry  to  sa^  t)iat  so  far  it  has  not  been  realised  The 
saving  in  nremen's  wages  has  been  more  than  nullified 
by  the  large  number  of  men  required  to  xmstop  the 
ascension  pipes,  which  the  increased  heat  caused. 
This  drawlMck  seems  to  me  almost  inseparable  from 
carbonisiiffi  at  high  heats.  With  re^ra  to  the  fuel 
account,  aU  that  I  anticipated  has  been  borne  out. 
In  some  of  the  furnaces  on  the  Elonne  system  we 
have  used  but  lOlb.  per  lOOib.  of  coal  carbonised  with 
similar  settings  (nine  retorts  in  a  setting^.  On  the 
ordinary  plan  we  were  using  22  per  cent  With  regard 
to  the  (jlichy  plan,  that  is  found  not  so  economical  as 
against  the  22  per  cent,  formerly  required.  We  are 
now  using  in  these  regenerators  17  per  cent  In  the 
remainder  of  the  new  settings  we  have  used  from  13  to 

14  per  cent,  all  of  them  showing  a  considerable  saving 
in  fuel,  and  I  think  that  every  gas  engineer  should 
no  longer  hesitate  in  adopting  the  new  prindple.  In 
doing  so  at  Saltley,  I  have  had  to  contend  with  some 
ra^er  difficult  circumstances,  having  to  alter  benches 
that  were  originally  constructed  for  ordinary  furnaces ; 
but  even  with  these  disadvantages  I  am  so  thoroughly 
satisfied  that  the  principle  is  the  correct  one,  that  I 
hope  to  see  it  applied  shortly  to  nearly  every  bench 
in  my  works. 

Mr.  Smith  Casson  :  With  the  chairman's  peraiis- 
sion,  I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  on  gas  furnaces, 
having  had  several  years'  experience  with  them, 
the  result  being  that  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  for  most  manufacturing  purposes  regenerators, 
which,  as  is  well  known,  are  most  costly  in  construc- 
tion and  maintenance,  are  altogether  unnecessary, 
provided  the  air  is  heated  in  a  proper  manner,  whidi 

15  the  case  at  the  Earl  of  Dudley's  Round  Ook  Iron- 
works, where  the  bulk  of  the  iron  is  puddled,  ball- 
fumaced,  and  reheated  on  my  system.  As  showing 
the  heat  that  we  get,  I  may  state  that  we  frequently 
have  occasion  to  lieat  25cwt -" piles "  or  "blooms,' 
which  we  easily  do  in  an  hour's  time,  reheating  the 
same  in  20  minutes.  We  have  also  melted  wrought- 
iron  scrap  in  crucibles  in  about  30  minuteai  which 
proves  the  intensity  of  heat  that  we  obtain.  The  gas 
is  made  in  the  ordinary  producer,  and  the  air  heated 
in  a  somewhat  similar  manner  to  the  KliSnne  system. 
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bat  if  any^thing  simpler,  the  furnace-man  having  per- 
fect and  instantaneous  control  over  the  gas  and  air, 
both  being  under  pressure.  I  quite  agree  with  Mr. 
Head  in  his  remarks  about  the  Tusam  producer,  as 
gas  is  drawn  off  too  low  down,  the  Siemens  arrange- 
ment, as  shown  on  the  Glasgow  retort  drawing,  being 
better  in  my  opinion.  I  have  recently  taken  out  b 
patent  for  restoring  the  hydrocarbons  to  gas-coke,  by 
dipping  it  in  crude  petroleum,  which,  I  believe,  will 
enable  gas  engineers  to  heat  their  retorts  with  the  gas 
coke  they  have  in  many  instances  such  a  difficulty  in 
disposing  of.  To  prove  what  the  petro-coke  is  capa- 
ble of  doing  I  tried  some  in  a  puddling  furnace,  and 
in  an  hour  and  three  quarters  produced  4cwt.  of  pud- 
dled bars,  with  5cwt.  of  gas  coke,  mixed  witn  13 
quarts  of  petroleum.  As  mav  be  imagined  there  was 
an  entire  absence  of  smoke  from  the  chimney. 

Mr.  West  :  As  gas  engineers,  you  may  be  sure  that 
we  are  very  much  interested  in  the  question  of  re^- 
nerator  furnaces.  I  have  never  had  the  opportumty 
before  to  state  in  public  my  view  on  this  important 
question.  Some  of  you  are  aware  that  Mr.  Stevenson, 
our  president,  has  taken  a  great  interest  in  this  matter, 
and  I  think  we  are  all  very  much  indebted  to  him, 
although  he  has  not  had  a  very  good  opportunity  of 
getting  experiments  worked  out  himself!  I  may  tell 
you  that  he  was  the  first  to  assist  me,  between  five 
and  six  years  ago,  in  (nitting  up  some  furnaces  on  the 
Liegel  system  at  Maidstona  These  furnaces  were 
arranged  with  slits,  and  with  the  kind  of  coals  we 
were  then  using,  we  managed  to  get  very  excellent 
heats,  but  we  found  that  if  we  changed  the  coal 
we  got  into  difficulties  on  account  of  not  being  able 
to  run  off  the  slag  systematically,  and  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  these  furnaces  would  be  objectionable 
in  the  Midland  districts,  where  a  variety  of  coal 
was  used.  At  Manchester  we  decided  to  erect  regene- 
rator furnaces  at  our  new  works,  and  there  we  have 
to  deal  with  various  cannels  and  coals  containing  from 
5  to  30  per  cent,  of  ash,  and  it  became  a  question 
which  was  the  best  furnace  to  adopt.  I  may  say 
that  we  decided  to  put  up  a  number  of  Siemens's, 
some  of  Klonne.  and  some  deviled  by  myself.  We 
have  not  been  aole  yet  to  test  the  relative  merits  of 
these  systems,  but  I  may  say  I  was  led  to  adopt  the 
Klonne  furnaces  from  what  I  saw  our  friends  were 
doing  in  Birmingham  and  other  places,  and  I  think  it 
right  to  say  I  have  been  especially  pleased  to  find 
that  the  two  en^eers  in  this  tovm  have  practically 
solved  the  question.  As  I  told  you,  I  began  verv 
early  to  introduce  these  furnaces  into  England  with 
the  assistance  of  our  president,  but  .waa  unaole  to 
bring  them  out  so  perfectly,  for  want  of  practice,  as 
your  engineers  have  dbne  hera  It  is  very  gratifying 
to  hear  Mr.  Hack  say  that  he  has  brought  down  the 
percentage  of  fuel  to  lOlb.  per  every  lOOlb.  of  coal 
carbonised,  which  is  proof  that  he  has  been  most 
energetically  at  work  and  progressing  in  the  right 
direction.  With  reference  to  the  remarks  made  by 
Mr.  Head  about  stopped  pipes,  they  arise  simply  on 
account  of  the  intense  heat  generated.  This,  how- 
ever, is  another  subiect  altogether  apart  from  regene- 
rator furnaces,  ana  should  not  be  attached  to  it. 
There  are  one  or  two  advanta^  connected  with 
regenerator  furnaces  that  I  think  have  not  been 
sufficientlv  dwelt  upon.  In  some  districts  a  saving  of 
fuel  may  be  of  value,  but  in  Manchester  this  is  not 
worth  any  consideration,  for  at  the  present  time  we 
are  selling  coke  at  3s.  4d.  per  ton.  I  attach  great 
importance,  however,  to  the  extra  volume  of  gas  that 
can  be  produced  per  retort,  the  ease  with  which  the 
firing  is  accomplished,  and  the  greater  durability  of 
the  retorts.  . 

BEPLY. 

Mr.  Hunt,  in  replying,  said  he  quite  agreed  with 


Mr.  West  that  gas-makers  were  greatly  indebted  to 
Mr.  Stevenson  for  his  efforts  in  forcing  upon  th^ 
attention  this  important  subject  of  gas  firing,  and  it 
must  be  verjr  gratifying  to  them  to  know  how  rapidly 
the  syslfem  is  now  spreading,  and  with  what  good 
results.    He  likewise  endorsed  what  Mr.  West  had 
said  in  reference  to  the  cause  of  stopped  pipes   .That 
this  was  very  much  a  matter  of  high  heats  he.had  no 
doubt  whatever,  any  more  than  he  had  as  to  what 
were  the  principal  remedies  to  be  applied,  namely, 
moderate  neats  and  speedy  removal  of  the  tar  from 
the  hy;draulic  main.    No  system  of  heating  could 
claim  immunity  from  stopped  pipes.    He  bad  been 
very  interested  in  hearing  of  the  new  use  for  gas 
coke  developed  by  Mr.  Casson,  but  presumed  that  his 
process  was  not  applicable  to  the  manufacture  of 
illuminating  gas.   As  te  the  difference  in  price  between 
Manchester  flCnd  Birmingham  gas  coke,  he  was  of 
opinion  that  the  Birmingham  consumer  had  the  best 
bargain,  althoug}i  paying  10s.  per  ton  as  against  3s.  4d., 
because  the  Mancnester  coke  was  largely  made  from 
cannel,  and  was  consequently  of  a  quality  that  he  was 
afraid  would  in  this  district  scarcely  command  a  sale 
at  anv  price.     With   reference  to   the   exception 
taken  by  Mr.  Head  to  his  compound  of  the  Didier 
with   the   Siemens    generator,  all  he  had  to  say 
was   that   there  was   an   exact   similarity  between 
the  two,  in  so  far  as  both  were  hearth  ^neiatois. 
Beyond  that  he  had  not  expressed  any  opinion.    He 
was  glad  to  hear  that  Mr.  Head  was  turning  his 
attention  to  placing  the  producer  within  the  setting. 
Hitherto  the  Siemens  system  had  been  identified  with 
the  detached  generator,  as  shown  upon  the  drawing. 
Mr.  Head's  memory  was  accurate  wnen  he  said  that 
one  of  the  difficulties  experienced  in  ttie  working  of 
the  original  Siemens  system  at  Windsor  Street  was 
the  accumulation  of  water  in  the  flues-  but  this 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  ultimate  aecision  in 
regard  to  the  system,  it  having  been  overc3me  during 
the  Latter  part  of  the  trial.    The  explanation  sooght 
for  by  Mr.  Faterson,  as  to  the  different  proportions  of 
combustible  gases  existing  in  ^  the  Saltley  and  Glas- 
gow furnaces,  was  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  with 
the  latter  steam  was  lar^ly  employed.    He  was  of 
opinion  that  the  proportion  of  CO^  existing  in  the 
furnace  gases  was  very  moderate,  for  if  he  recollected 
rightly  alx)ut  8  per  cent,  was  the  quantity  shown  to 
be  present  in  the  gases  from  the  Schilling  generator. 
He  could  not  accept  Mr.  Stevenson's  suggestion  as 
accounting  for  the  presence  of  so  large  a  percentage 
of  free  oxygen  in  the  chimney  gases  from  the  Saltley 
furnaces.    Any  leakage  in  the  Sues  was  not  difficult 
to  detect,  and  he  ad[hered  to  the  opinion  that  the 
excess  was  due  to  imperfect  regulation  of  the  air 
supply.    He  contended  that  it  was  absolutely  impos- 
sible to  settle  the  question  of  economy  in  regard  to 
gas  firing  without  recuperation  in  any  other  way  than 
by  applying  the  gas  as  he  had  done  in  the  manner 
descrioed  in  his  paper. 
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MEETINQS  FOR  1884. 

ICiRCH  llTB.— (1)  On  the  Effect  of  Tempeimture  in  Djrelng. 
Bj  ProfeBBor  Mills  and  BCr.  Rennie.  (8)  On  the  Production  of 
Amnunia  from  the  Nitrogen  of  Minenufl.  By  Mr.  Beilby.  (21) 
On  the  Diatribntion  of  the  Gases  in  the  Leaden  Chamber.  By 
Mr.  MMtear. 

April  diH.— <1)  On  Algin.  By  Mr,  Stanford.  j9  On  some 
PDints  in  the  Technology  of  Oil  of  Vitriol.  By  Mr.  Maotear.  (3) 
On  Nickel  Vessels  for  Chemioal  Operations.  By  Professor 
Dittmar. 

APBiL29re.  (Special  meeting)— Disoosslon  on  International 
Methods  of  Testing  and  Sampling.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Tatlock. 

Mat  l^TH.-^!)  On  Different  Methods  of  Producing  Cold  Arti- 
fldally.  By  Mr.  Coleman.  (2)  On  the  Composition  of  Tobacco. 
B7  Dr.  Clark. 


Journal  ann  ]^atent  literature* 

L-GENEEAL  PLAIfT,  APPAEATTIS,   AUD 

HAGHI!rE&Y. 

A  New  or  Improved  Composition  for  Preventing  and 
Removing  Incrustation  in  Steam  and  other  Boilers, 
S.  Lattuada,  Milan,  Italy.  Eng.  Pat  2747»  Jane  2, 
1883.    Not  proceeded  with. 

"  I  MIX  together  about  7  parts  by  weight  of  sal-am- 
moniac, 4  parts  of  gambler  or  catechu,  1  part  of  pow- 
dered gall  nut,  and  1  to  2  parts  soda.  This  mixture 
applied  in  about  1,000  times  its  weight  of  water  pre- 
vents formation  of  calcareous  er  saline  incrustation,  and 
has  the  effect  of  detaching  such  incrustation,  and  also  of 
preserving  the  metal  against  corrosion." 


Improvements  in  the  Manufacture  of  Acid-proof ,  Porous 
Masses  of  doVj  permeated  with  finely-divided  Carbon, 
suitable  for  J^ltering  and  Refining  Operations,  Wil- 
helm  Olschewsky,  Berlin,  uer.  Pat.  23254,  Nov.  24, 
1882.    Addition  to  Pat.  19689,  Jan.  31,  1882. 

For  the  prepaHition  of  acid-resisting  masses  for  purposes 
of  filtration,  very  porous  clay,  ^^nulated  in  accoruance 
with  the  directions  contained  in  the  original  patent,  is 
wamied  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  until  the 
extmction  of  all  soluble  constituents  is  completed.  The 
snfficiently  hard  and  very  porous  unattached  portion  is 
washed  and  dried,  and  then  imprecated  with  tar,  liquid 
glue,  or  vetroleum  residues,  which,  on  heating,  in  the 
absence  ot  air,  cause  the  clay  mass  to  become  x>ermeated 
with  iinely-divided  carbon. — ^W.  D.  B. 


n.— FUEI,  aiS,  AND  1I6HT. 

On  KumbergU  New  Petroleum  Lamp   and  B.  Hoff*s 
**  Multiplieatorr    Dingl.  Polyt  Journ.  250,  409. 

The  committee  of  the  Russian  Chemical  and  Physical 
Society  have  awarded  to  Kumberg  the  premium  for  a 


Uunpsuiied  for  use  with  the  oils  of  specific  gravity  0*865  to 
0-S75»  obtained  b^  distilling  Caucasian  petroleum.  It 
if  hape4  that  this  invention  may  enable  Caucasian  pet- 
roleum to  compete  sneeessfally  in  European  markets 


with  that  obtained  from  America.    Hoifs  multiplicator 
is  an  apparatus  for  distilling  lamp  oils.    Petroleum,  when 
heated  above  its  boiling  ftomt,  is  decomposed  into  vola- 
tile hydrocarbons  containing  but  little  carbon,  and  others 
less  volatile  and  richer  in  that  element.    B^  increasing 
the  temperature  the  latter  undergo  a  similar  change, 
and  in  course  of  time  the  whole  of  the  original  liquid 
may  be  converted  into  lighter  oils  and  residual  carbon. 
The  construction  of  the  multiplicator  will  be  under- 
stood on  reference  to  the  annexed  figure.      From  the 
still  a  the  outlet  pipe  c,  which  is  equal  in  length  to  one- 
third  of  the  height  of  the  still,  and  enlaiged  at  (^  to  a 
globe  with  a  diameter  of  one-third  of  the  length  of  the 
pipe  c,  communicates  with  the  cooling  pipe  e,  7  metres 
in  length,  and  terminating  in  the  water-cooled  condenMr 
/.    From  /  the  tube  g  carries  away  the  condensed  pro- 
ducts to  the  collecting  chamber  A,  from  which  the  flue  k^ 
gassing  throngli  the  roof  of  the  building,  draws  off  in- 
ammable  gases.    The  proportions  of  the  still  head  are 
'so  arrangea  that  vapours  ot  oils  with  a  specific  gravity 
higher  than  0'83  are  there  condensed,  whue  the  lighter 
products  pass  over  into  the  9ondensing  tube.     The  de- 
composition of  the  petroleum  sets  in  at  a  temperature  of 
300*".     It  is  essential  that  the  fire  be  so  maintained  that 
the  fuel  in  the  still  is  thoroughly  boiling.     The  advan- 
tages claimed  for  this  still  are  that  good  lamp  oil  of 
specific  gravity  0*81  to  0*83  may  be  readily  obtained  to  the 
extent  €>t  95  per  cent,  of  the  petroleum  taken ;  and  since 
the  oil  from  the  waste  of  tlio  sulphuric  acid  refinery  may 
be  entirely  recovered  Jt>y  it,  an  important  reduction  in 
the  cost  of  producing  lamp  oil  is  effected. — W.  G.  M. 

Improvements  in   Coke  Ovens.     Dingl.   Polyt.  Jonm. 

250,456. 

The  apparatus  represented  in  Figs.  1,  2,  and  3  has  been 
IMitented  (Ger.  Pat.  21455,  1882)  by  A.  Hiltawski.  The 
slack  to  l)e  coked  is  fed  into  the  chambers  A  through  the 
openings  a.  The  evolved  gases  pass  the  openings  C 
into  the  side  chambers  D,  thence  through  e  into  /,  lastly 
through  g  into  the  main  flue  A,  whence  they  pass  to  the 
chimney.  The  draught  is  regulated  at  e  by  dampers  to 
which  access  is  given  through  the  openings  O.  The  open- 
ings S  in  the  floor  of  the  coking  chambers  A  also  serve  as 
outlets  for  the  gases.  These  are  cleared  from  time  to 
time  during  the  process  by  means  of  rakes  worked  through 
V.  The  openings  c  are  similarlv  cleared  throuch  z,  the 
cinders  being  raked  out  through  o.  The  supply  of  air 
for  the  complete  combustion  of  the  smoke  is  regulated 
bv  dampers  k  in  the  front  and  hind  walls  of  each  gas 
chamber 

C.  Sachse  (Ger.  Pat.  22111,  1882),  Figs.  4  and  5,  con- 
structs the  roof  of  horizontal  ovens  with  an  interrupted 
slit.    Into  this,  heavy  slabs  are  introduced,  which,  by 

Dressing  on  the  charge  of  coal,  cause  the  production  of  a 
ense  coke.  In  a  later  patent  (22826,  1882)  a  second  slit 
is  provided,  through  which  the  charge  may  be  introduced 
without  having  to  remove  the  slabs.  This  second  slit  is 
closed  air-tight  during  the  coking.  The  armngement 
of  the  flues  m,  n,  o,  is  explained  by  the  dra>ving.  The 
gases  pass  down  tne  vertical  flues  k  into  m,  thence 
Uirough  u  and  o  into  v. 

In  the  shaft  coke  oven,  Fig.  6,  of  £.  Franzen  (Ger. 
Pat.  21867,  1882)  the  gases  evolved  in  the  coking  chamber 
H  pass  through  the  ouenings  e  into  the  vertical  canal  c, 
where  they  are  mixed  with  atmospheric  air,  drawn  in  by 
way  of  a  and  s,  a  being  in  direct  contact  w^ith  the  outer 
air.  The  products  of  combustion  pass  by  way  of  G  into 
the  chimney. 

F.  LUrmann  (Ger.  Pat.  Suppl.  17203,  1881),  Figs.  7,  8, 
9,  and  10,  has  adopted  in  contmuous  coking  ovens  a  slit, 
as  at  S,  Fig.  10,  in  the  floor  of  the  coking  cnamber  A,  in 
close  proxmiity  to  the  door  F.  This  slit  is  cleared  from 
time  to  time  by  raking.  Through  S  air  can  be  admitted 
directly  into  the  centre  of  the  coking  mass.  Instead  of  pass- 
ing the  evolved  gases  through  a  single  opening  z,  and  then 
determining  with  the  air  in  C  an  intense  combustion  at  a 
point  where  the  heat  is  least  required  by  the  coking  mass, 
other  openings  are  provided  as  at  a,  by  which  means  tlie 
heat  is  causcMi  to  do  work  on  the  coal  and  prevented  from 
acting  injuriously  on  the  material  of  the  oven.  Where 
the  method  of  separating  the  condensible  products  of 


"  A  fiirthw  pftt«nt  (Oer.  Put.  202111.  1S8S)  in  directed  i  in  the  parti  «bich  contain  no  coke,  and  beinir  under  ft 
tftwnriU  provenlinit  th«  Inftreiui  of  air  into  tlie  eokiiifi  .  ccriiiin  pre«f<uretheyeithwaIto™therpreventtheiDgte!« 
oluMtiber    of    contlanoiu    ovetu,  whicli    is  known   to    of  air  or  by  combining  vith  the  nir  that  does  entci 
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dranchU  are  indicated  by  d  rf,,  the  I  It  condsts  of  a  handle^,  with  a  ring  at  r :  p  t«rmiiiate8 
the  EoruDDtal  by  e  t,.  In  addition  at  its  other  entremitv  in  the  Bcrew  o,  working  in  union 
the  nde  walla  similar  exita  g  may  I  with  the  screw  a.    The  levere  ( are  connected  with  *,  the 
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extracting  tongs  proper.  The  handle  to  being  tnmed  to 
the  left,  the  screw  s  is  advanced  along  the  thread  v,  and 
the  tongs  are  opened  by  means  of  L  The  apparatus  is 
then  brought  to  the  door  of  the  oven  to  be  emptied,  the 
tongs  are  pushed  home,  and  by  the  reverse  turn  of  the 
handle  to  caused  to  grip  the  mass  of  coke,  which  is  then 
drawn  by  any  suitable  mechanical  means  applied  at  r. 

C.  Otto  and  Company  (Ger.  Pat.  20008,  1882),  Figs.  15 
and  16,  have  devised  an  arrangement  with  the  object  of 
introducing  air  at  any  required  point,  which  consists  of 
small  passages  C  (Fig.  16)  in  the  floor,  roof,  and  sides 
of  the  main  flue  (Sohlkanal),  the  entrance  of  the  air 
being  controlled  by  stops  s  at  the  extremities  m. 

H.  Herber  and  C.  Otto  have  patented  (Ger.  Pat.  17873, 
1881)  an  arrangement  which  dispenses  with  the  auxiliary 
stoves  hitherto  used  in  the  case  of  ovens  adapted  to  the 
recovery  of  the  volatile  by-products.  According  to  their 
plan,  a  sufficient  number  of  generators  G  (Fig.  17)  are 
worked  in  connection  with  a  group  of  6vens,  and  the 
hot  gases  from  the  generators  are  conducted  through 
C  into  a  of  the  ovens ;  here  they  meet  with  the  gases  re- 
turned through  d  from  the  condensation  apparatus  and 
with  air  admitted  through  e. 

L.  Chenut  describes  a  coke  oven  {Ann.  Tnd,  1883,  p. 
369),  Figs.  18  and  19,  worked  by  Seibel,  in  Cam- 
pagnac,  which  is  said  to  yield  73  per  cent,  coke  from  a 
co^  yielding  only  64  per  cent,  by  the  crucible  test.  The 
ovens  A  (Fig.  19)  are  6m.  long,  0'7m.  wide,  and  Im.  high. 
They  are  c&rged  through  g  with  5  tons  of  coal.  The 
evolved  gases  pass  through  a  to  a  common  chamber  v, 
where  the  conaensible  products  are  removed,  the  gases 
being  returned  by  way  of  e  to  k.  This  arrangement 
does  not  appear  to  be  essentially  different  from  that  of 
T.  Semet  and  Solvay  {Dingl,  Joum,  248, 212).  The  yield 
moreover  is  probably  over-estimated. 

An  exhaustive  discussion  ^f  recent  improvements  in  coke 
ovens  will  be  found  in  Stahl  und  Eisen,  1883,  p.  397,  from 
the  pen  of  A.  Hiissener.  betails  are  given  of  tne  working 
of  nine  small  Liirmann  ovens — previously  described — 
during  a  period  of  17  months  enaing  March,  1883.  A 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  cannel  (Westphalian)  and 
anthracite  was  employed,  4573*5  tons  of  this  mixture 
yielding  3660*5  of  coke,  t.  e. ,  80  per  <^nt.  The  dimensions 
of  these  ovens  are  9m.  by  0*5m.  by  im.  high.  Objections 
appear  to  be  taken  by  certain  operators  to  the 
quality  of  the  coke  and  the  labour  of  drawing  the  charge 
in  the  case  of  these  ovens ;  but  as  these  have  to  do  with 
the  quality  of  coal  employed  and  the  mechanical  details 
of  working,  these  defects,  it  is  suggested,  mav  be  readily 
overcome,  and  the  oven  is  recognised  as,  on  tne  whole,  a 
decided  improvement  on  previous  forms.  The  following 
details  are  given  of  the  working  of  the  Sachse 
oven,  previously  described,  during  a  period  of  32  days. 
To  show  the  effect  of  weighting  the  charge,  a  parallel 
experiment  was  made  in  which  the  weighting  was 
omitted.    Results — 

Agflrregate  Large       Small 

Coke.  Coke.        Coke. 

With  weighting  ....    65**8  composed  of  801S2    ..    1937 
Without  weighting. .    64*5  composed  of  6906    . .    30*94 

The  advantage  of  weighting  the  charge  is  thus  established. 
A  series  of  experiments  with  the  Carves  oven,  cotiducted 
by  HUssener  and  K.  Mb'ller,  has  led  to  the  foundation  of 
a  Coal  Distillation  Companv,  working  with  60  of  these 
ovens,  built  expressly,  ana  on  a  somewhat  improved 
plan,  at  Gelsenkirchen  in  Westphalia.  The  original 
form  of  these  ovens  is  sufficiently  explained  by  Figs.  23 
to  26.  The  improved  form  is  set  forth  in  Figs.  20  to  22. 
The  retorts  are  9m.  long,  and  of  conical  form.  In  the 
Middle  they  are  0'575m.  broad  by  l*8m.  high.  They 
nold  a  charge  of  5^  tons  of  slack.  It  was  found  advan- 
tageous to  use  a  cannel  coal.  The  following  are  the 
details  of  the  work  which  has  been  done  by  these  ovens, 
in  continuous  operation,  since  November,  1882.  Output: 

Per  cent. 

Largeooke   75*0 

Smallooke   0*8 

Dust     1*2 

Tar 2*77 

Ammonium  sulphate 1*10 

The  tar  obtained  was  limpid,  and  yielded  on  distillation 

8*8  per  cent,  of  volatile  liquids,  39*5  per  cent,  of  pitch, 


with  1  *7  per  cent.  loes.  See  this  Journal,  vol.  II.  [12],  page 
500.  The  further  treatment  of  the  distillate  gave  the 
following : — 

Percent. 

Bensol<b.p.,80*tol00n  0*» 

Benzol  (b.p.,  100"  to  140') 0*49 

Naphthalene 0*39 

Phenol !•» 

Anthracene 0*95 

These  ovens  have  been  adopted  in  this  country,  and  a 
description  of  25  of  these  erected  at  Crook  (Durham)  is 

fiven  by  R.  Dixon  ia  Iron,  1883,  ^22,  260.  See  also  this 
ournaf  II.  [10],  page  404.  The  cost  of  erection  \b  given 
at  £5,500.  In  215  days'  working  7,042  tons  Durham 
coal  yielded  5,424  tons  11  cwt.,  or  77  per  cent,  coke,  2  8 
per  cent  tar,  and  12*6  per  cent  gas  liquor. 

C.  Demant(i2w.  Univ,  d.  Mines,  1883, 13,  593)  gives 
the  following  details  of  the  working  of  the  Semet  ovens : 
145  tons  of  dry  coal  yielded  115*3  tons  of  large  coke,  0*98 
of  small,  and  1*58  of  dust,  together,  114*5  tons,  t.e., 
79  per  cent.    The  quantity  of  tar  from  the  same  was 
2  719  kilos. 
'  F.  Hem'ig  has  patented  (Ger.  Pat  21908,  1882)  the 
apparatus  for  collecting  the  tar  and  ammonia  from  the 
distillation  of  coke  represented  in  Fig.  27.    The  exits  a 
from  two  ovens,  placed  side  by  side,  are  connected  by  a 
cross-canal  6,  containing  a  two-wa^  valve  c,  by  meaiu  of 
which  either  oven  can  be  brought  into  connection  with 
B,   and  through  this  with  D  and  a  series  of  condenseis. 
The  condensecf  liquids  flow  through  £  (Figs.  28  and  29) 
back  again  into  D,  thence  by  way  of  m  into  F,  where,  in 
consequence  of  the  heat,  a  more  complete  separation  of 
the  tar  is  efiected.    The  tar  flows  under  the  partition 
wall  n  into  G,  and  thence  bv  way  of  A  to  the  store  tank. 
The  ammonia  water  flows  through  k  into  a  second  tank. 
Lastly,  notices  are  given  of  papers  by  J.  J.  Jameson 
on  this  subject  in  Engifieenng,^8SS,  36,  255,  and  in  thin 
Journal,   1883,  p.   114 ;  also  II.  [10],  p.  405.     In  phin 
and  section  the  Jameson  ovens  are  shown  in  Figs,  30 
and  31.— C.  F.  C. 


IV.— COLOUBINO  MITTEES  AND  DIES. 

Improvements  in  the  Manxifctcture  of  Laundry  Elw. 

M.  H.  Hargreaves  and  T.  L.  Hargreaves,  Hull,  and  J. 

E.  Hargreaves,  Freshwater.    Eng.   Pat  2524,  May 

21,  1883. 
Laundry  blue  is  to  be  manufactured  by  "grinding 
together  ultramarine,  gum  arable  or  acacia,  and  sanitas. ' 
For  the  latter  ingredient,  "terebene,  carbolic  acid,  borax, 
salicylic  acid,  or  other  disinfectant  of  like  nature  *'  may 
be  substituted. 

Improvements  in  the  Manufacture  of  Tannic  Black,  and 
its  Application  for  Paints  and  other  Useful  Purposes. 
W.  G.  Gard  and  T.  H.  Cobley,  Dunstable.     Eng.  Pat 
2549,  May  22,  1823. 
"Leather   waste,  or  any  other  material  containing 
tannic  acid,"  is  "  heated  to  from  180'  to  200"*  F.,"  yn^i 
solution  either  of  soda  or  of  acetate  of  soda,  and  the 
liquid  so  obtained  is  then  treated  by  a  salt  of  iron.    The 
"tannic  black"  which    precipitates  is  then  separate*! 
from  its  mother-liquor,  washed,  and  dried.     It  may  then 
"be  ground  into  paint  in  the  ordinary  way,"  or  may  he 
employed  "mixed  with  albumen  or  casein"  in  calico 
printing. 

Method  for   the  Preparation  of  Paranitrobenzylidene 
Chloride,    Farbwerke  vormals  Meister,  Lucius,  und 
Briining,  Hbchst-on-the-Maine.    Ger.  Pat  24152,  Jan. 
5,  1883. 
PARAnitrotoluene  is  treated  with  chlorine  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  130**  to  160'  until  the  calculated  quantity  of  the 
gas  has  been  taken  up.   The  product  of  the  reaction  is  first 
washed  with  water,  then  with  caustic  soda,  and  finally 
again  with  water,  and  then  recrystallised  from  alwhoL 
The  paranitrobenzylidene  chloride  thus  obtained  forms 
paranitrobenzaldehyde  on  treatment  with  conccntrat^jd 
sulphuric  acid.— F.  M. 
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aahod  fir  ike  Pr^MxrcUion  of  Nitro-leuco  Bases   of 
TfinhmylfMikane^  its  Homologues  and  similar  Hydro- 
(xawnt.     Farbwerke  vormals  Meister,  Lucius,   und 
Briining,  Hochst-on-the-Maine.       Ger.    Pat    23784, 
Jan.  5, 1883. 
THEnitro-leuco  bases  are  obtainedfrom  aniline,  toluidine, 
xylidine,  naphth^lamine,  methylxylidine,  and  diphenyl- 
amine  bv  treating  these  bases  with    paranitrobenzy- 
lidene  chloride,    paranitrobenzylidene   orpmide,    para- 
nitrobenzylidene  diacetate  or  paranitrobenzylidene  gly- 
colic  ether,  in  the  presence  of  a  solvent  such  a«  petrolen^n 
spirit,  benzene,  alcohol,  etc. ,  at  the  boiling  hieat  of  water. 
Similar  leuco  bases  are  obtained  from  paranitrobenzyl- 
idene anilide,  toluide,.  or  xylide  by  heating  these  com- 
pounds with  the  salts  of  the  bases  mentioned  above  in 
presence  of  a  solvent — F.  M. 


Modificaiums  in  the  Method  for   the  Preparation  of 
Artificial  Itidigo.    Badische  Anilin  und  Sodafabrik, 
Lndwigshafen-am-Rhein.     Ger.  Pat  23785,  Jan.  13, 
1881.    Addition  to  Pat  21592,  An^.  12,  1882. 
The  orthonitroacetophenone  described   by    Gevekoht 
[Beriehied,  deutschen  ehemischen  Gesellschaft,  15,  2084) 
is  in  the  same  manner  as  acetophenone  converted  into 
brominated  or  chlorinated  substitution  products  which 
contain  the  halqgene  in  the  methyl  group.    By  suitable 
ledneing  agents  these  substitution  products  can  be  con- 
verted into  indi^  blue.— F.  M. 


Method  for  the  Manufacture  of  Red  Colouring  Matters 
by  the  Action  of  Parctdiamines  upon  the  Amido  Ethers 
of  the  Phenols.  Kalle  and  Company,  Biebrich-on-the- 
Rhine.  Ger.  Pat  24229,  Oct  27,  1882. 
In  the  same  manner  as  safranine  is  formed  by  the 
oxidation  of  a  mixture  of  para-diamincs  and  pnmary 
monamines  of  the  benzene  series  (aniline,  toluidine,  etc.), 
similar  colourin|^  matters  can  be  obtained  by  combining 
pars-diamines  with  the  amido-ethers  of  the  phenols  under 
the  influence  of  an  oxidising  agent  One  molecule  of 
the  para-diamine  and  two  mokcules  of  the  amido-phenol 
ether  in  aqueoas  solution  are  treated  with  potassium 
bichromate  or  another  oxidising  agent  The  colouring 
matter  formed  is  precipitated  with  sidt  In  the  case  ot 
paraphenylenediamine  and  anisidine  being  used  the 
reaction  seems  to  take  place  in  accordance  with,  the  fol- 
lowing equation  : — 

CeH*.  (NH2)3 + 2C8H4.  OCHs.  NHj = 
Ci8HuN4(OCH3)a  -H  4HaO 

In  place  of  the  para-diamines,  their  substitntion  products 
(dimetfaylparapnenyleue  diamine,  etc.),  or  such  com- 
poonds  which  by  reducing  agents  are  converted  into 
para-diaminee — ^for  instance,  nitrosodimethylaniline  and 
unidodichloroquinone — ^may  be  used.  In  this  latter  case 
tbe'employment  of  oxidising  agents  is  unnecessary,  as 
these  bodies  act  themselves  as  such.  Of  the  amido- 
phenol  ethers  the  ortho  compounds  (orthoanisidine, 
ortlioamidophenetol,  orthoamidobutylphenol,  etc.)  are 
the  most  important ;  they  can,  however,  by  one  half,  be 
substituted  oy  the  corresponding  para  compounds.  One 
half  of  the  amidophenol  ether  may  likewise  be  replaced 
by  other  monomines,  such  as  aniline,  toluidine,  or 
dimethylaniline.  Colouring  matters  of  this  class  are 
prepared  by  the  oxidation  of  a  mixture  of  equal  mole- 
cules of  theamidophenol  ether  and  paradiamidodiphenyl- 
amine,  (NH>CeH4)2.NH.— F.  M. 


Method  for  the  ManufoAsture  of  a  Blue  Colouring  Mat- 
ter. J.  F.  Espenscheid,  Friedrlchsfeld,  Baden.  Ger. 
Pat  23422,  Feb.  5,  1882. 
^yHEN  nitrosodimethylaniline  is  treated  in  an  acid  solu- 
tion with  sulphur  chloride  sulphur  is  separated  d  the 
liquor  assumes  a  brownish  oriyeUowish  red  colour.  The 
solution  contains  now  a  sulphur  compound,  from  which, 
by  treatment  with  reducing  agents  (zmc  dust,  iron  filings, 
etc),  nart  of  ihe  sulphur  is  abstracted.  By  oxidising  the 
colourless  solution  thus  obtained  with  ferric  chloride,  a 
bine  colouring  matter  is  formed  which  can  be  separated 
by  adding  oommon  salt  or  zinc  cliloride  to  tlie  liquor. 

F.  M 


Method  for  the  Synthetic  Preparation  (through  ahstrae- 
tion  ofwcUerJ  of  Orfanie  Compounds  by  the  Employ- 
ment of  A  da  A  Ikahne  Sulphates.  Actien-Gresellschait 
fur  Anilinfabrikation,  Berlin.  Ger  Pat  23775,  July 
27,  1882. 

Instead  of  sulphuric  acid  or  zinc  chloride,  which  are 
now  being  used  as  water-abstracting  agents,  alkaline 
bisulphates  are  employed,  whereby  some  reactions  pro- 
ceed much  more  smoothly  than  with  sulphuric  acid  or 
zinc  chloride.  A  number  of  condensations  may  be  effected 
with  alkaline  bisulphate,  in  cases  where  sulphuric  acid 
does  not  give  a  satisfactory  result  or  cannot  be  employed 
at  all.  Potassium,  sodium,  or  ammonium  bisulphates  are 
used  in  the  following  processes:  (1)  For  the  condensation 
of  aldehydes  with  secondary  and  tertiary  monamines, 
namely,  benzaldehyde,  nitrobenzald6h}rde,  oxybenzal- 
dehyde,  and  benzalaehyde  sulphonic  acid  on  one  hand, 
with  methyl-,  ethyl-,  dimethyU,  diethyl-,  diamyl-  aniline, 
diphenylamine,  and  methyldiphenvlamine  on  the  other. 
(2)  For  the  condensation  of  alaehyaes  with  phenols  under 
emplovment  of  acetic  aldehyde,  chloral,  acrolein,  valeral, 
benzaldehyde,  itsnitro-andoxy-  derivatives  and  sulphonic 
acid  on  one  hand|  and  phenol,  a  and  /3-  naphthol,  cresol,. 
resorcin,  orcin,  pyrocatechin,  pyrogallol,  and  the  methyl, 
ethyl,  eta,  ethers  of  the  polymeric  phenols.  (3)  For  the 
condensation  of  alcohols  with  phenols,  such  as  methyl, 
ethyl,  isobutyl,  amyl,  and  benzyl  alcohol,  with  phenol, 
nitrophenol,  cresol,  resorcin,  orcin,  pyrocatechin,  pyro- 
gallol, salicylic  acid,  and  gallic  acid. — F.  M. 


Method  for  the  Manufofiiure  of  a  Black  Pigment  Colour 
from  Coal-tar  Pitch.  Emil  Heusser,  DUrkheim,  Pfalz. 
Ger.  Pat  24231,  Jan.  23,  1883. 

The  pitch  is  extracted  with  warm  light  tar-oil  or  benzo- 
line.  A  solution  is  formed  wjhich  on  evaporation  leaves' 
a  mass  resembling  native  asphaltum.  Tne  residue  left 
after  extraction  forms  a  black  colour  of  great  covering 
power. — F.  M. 

Method  for  the  Manufacture  of  Glass  and  Soluble 
Silicates  in  Pit  Furnaces.  Emil  Heusser,  Diirkheim, 
Pfalz.     Ger.  Pat  23950,  Jan.  23,  1883. 

The  glass  mixture,  consisting  of  sodium  sulphate, 
calcium  sulphate,  and  silica,  is  made  up  with  coaTpitch 
into  briquettes,  which  are  dried  in  the  air.  lliese 
briquettes  are  melted  in  a  pit  furnace  under  employment 
of  a  hot-air  blast,  whereby  the  sulphur  is  given  offin  the 
shape  of  sulphurous  acid.  The  sulphitrous  gas  is  utilised 
for  the  production  of  sulphites  of  lime  or  soda.  Soluble 
silicate  is  obtained  in  the  same  manner,  the  addition  of 
calcium  sulphate  being  omitted. — F.  M. 


Improvements  in  the  Manufacture  of  Colouring  Matters. 
Paul  Joachim  Meyer,  Berlin.  Eng.  Pat.  1788,  April 
9,  1883.  ^ 

This  invention  has  for  its-  object  the  production  of 
derivatives  of  isatin,  and  their  conversion  into  indigo 
derivatives  by  the  known  methods  of  transformation. 
The  inventor  acts  upon  amines,  such  as  aniline  and  its 
homologues  and  their  alkylised  or  haloid  derivatives,  or 
the  corresponding  diamines,  with  a  dihaloid  acetic  acid, 
t.e.,  by  dichlor-,  dibrom-,  or  diiod-acetic  acid,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  molecule  of  the  acid  to  four  molecules  of 
the  base.'  The  reaction  is  eifected  by  fusing  the  consti- 
tuents together  at  a  temperature  of  a  water-batb,  or  by 
digesting  the  solutions  in  open  or  closed  vessels.  The 
completion  of  the  reaction  is  indicated  by  the  copioi|s 
liberation  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  product,  after 
being  washed  with  water,  to  free  it  from  the  nydrochloride 
of  unaltered  base,  is  crystallised  from  alcohol.  The  re- 
action is  said  to  give  rise  to  the  formation  (taking  para- 
toluidine  as  an  example  of  a  base)  of  **  paratoluylised 
paramethylisatin— that  is  to  say,  of  paramethyfisatin 
in  which  the  place  of  one  atom  of  oxygen  thereof  is 
taken  by  the  rest  [residue?]  of  paratoluidine,"  and  the 
inventor  gives  the  following  equation — 

C2H2CI2O2 + 4C7H7NHa  - 

C13H14N2O  -h2C7H..NH2.Ha  -I-  HaO  -I-  H^ 
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The  "  pamtoln vliaed  pfuramethyliMitin,*'  on  treatment 
with  Htrong  acicl  or  alkali,  decomposes  into  paratoluidine 
and  paramethyliflatin  in  accordance  with  the  equation — 

C,«Hi4NsO  +  H20=C,H7N03 + CVH^NH., 

The  inventor  also  gives  equations  showing  that  the 
ethers,  amides,  and  aldehydes  of  the  dihaloid  acid  may 
be  used  ia^toEid  of  the  acid  itself.  Paramethylisatin  is 
very  similar  to  ordinary  isatin,  and  can  he  converted 
into  paramethylindigo,  which  can  be  used  to  replace 
ordinary  indigo. — R.  M. 


Modifications  in  the  Method  for  the  PreparcUion  of  Red 
Colouring  Matters  from  Pyridine  and  Quiniline 
Bases,  Patented  under  19306.  Eniil  Jacolisen,  Berlin, 
Ger.  Pat.  23697,' Dec.  16,  1882.  Addition  to  Pat. 
19306,  Feb.  14,  1882. 

When  the  process  described  in  the  first  patent  is  modified 
by  substituting  benzyldichioride,  bromide,  or  chloro- 
bromide  for  benzotrichloride— that  is,  when  one  molecule 
of  either  of  these  bodies  is  heated  with  two  molecules  of 
a  pyridine  or  quinoline  base  and  a  small  quantity  of 
zinc  chloride — red  colouring  nutters  are  formed,  closely 
resembling  but  not  identical  with  those  obtained  by  the 
former  process.  The  colours  are  obtained  as  spanngly 
soluble  zinc  double  salts,  which  by  heating  with  chloro- 
Bulphonic  acid  or  fuming  sulphuric  acid  are  transformed 
into  sulphonic  acids,  the  aJkaline  salts  of  which  are 
readily  soluble.  These  colouring  matters  are  not  pro- 
duced from  pure  quinoline,  but  only  from  that  obtained 
from  coal  tcu",  which  besides  quinoline  contains  quinal- 
dine,  the  presence  of  both  biodies  being  necessary  in 
the  formation  of  the  colours.  The  b^t  results  are 
obtained  when  equal  molecules  of  quinoline  and  quinal- 
dine  are  heated  with  benzotrichloride,  in  which  case 
the  bluish-red  colouring  matter  with  yellow  fluorescence 
(see  Ger.  Pat.  19306)  is  oroduced.  The  homologues 
of  quinoline  and  quinalaine  behave  in  a  similar 
manner. — F.  M. 

An  Improved  Method  of  Producing  a  YeUoto  Dye. 
Gnstav  Adolph  Bang,  Leeds.  A  communication  from 
Dahl  and  Co.,  Barmen,  Germany.  Eng.  Pat  1964, 
April  18,  1883. 

One  part  of  alphanaphtholmethyl  ether  \&  heated  to 
90"  C.  with  four  parts  ot  fuming  sulphuric  add  containing 
from  10  to  15  per  cent  of  anhydride  till  a  sample,  ou  be- 
ing diluted  with  water  and  wanned  with  nitric  acid,  no 
longer  gives  a  precipitate.  The  mixture  is  then  diluted 
with  ton  parts  of  cold  water  and  warmed  with  two  parte 
of  nitric  acid.  After  nitration  the  mixture  solidifies  on 
eooling  to  a  crystolline  mass,  which  is  collected, 
press^,  and  converted  into  the  potassium  salt. — R.  M. 


New  or  Improved  Process  for  the  Manufacture  of  Ulmin- 
broum.  Herbert  John  Haddan,  Kensington.  A  com- 
munication from  la  Banque  Industrielle  de  B^lgique, 
Paris.  Eng.  Pat  2009,  April  20,  1883. 
AocoRiANa  to  this  invention  the  manufacture  of  ulmin- 
brown  is  carried  out  by  macerating  the  wood  for  several 
days  with  caustic  alkalis  or  alkaline  carbonates,  at  an 
elevated  temperature,  the  masb  being  occasionally  boiled. 
The  woods  specified  are  mahogany,  birch,  cedar,  chest- 
nut, oak,  elm,  quebracho,  sumacn,  etc  The  alkaline 
lii^uid  b  saturated  with  acetic  acid,  a  decoction  of  tennic 
acid  added,  and  the  mixture  evaporated.  The  inventor 
stotes  that  the  various  tennins  to  be  added  to  the  ex- 
tracto  are  to  be  selected  according  to  their  reaction  with 
iron  salto,  and  he  gives  the  details  of  the  preparation  of 
nlmin-brown  for  **  charging  silk.'* — R.  M. 


Improvements  in  the  Manufacture  of  Colouring  Matters 
Suitable  for  Dyeing  and  Printing,  John  Erskine, 
Glasgow.  A  communication  from  Carl  Rumpff,  Elber- 
feld.    Eng.  Pat  2411,  May  12,  1883. 

In  a  previous  patent  (1225,  1881)  the  author  described 
a  new  monosulphonic  acid  of  betenaphthol  obtained  by 


acting  upon  the  naphtholwithsulphuricacid  at  a  compara- 
tively low  temperature.     The  new  acid  iB  betanaphthol- 
alphasulphonic  acid  mixed  with  a  certain  quantity  of  the 
betanaphtholbetesulphonic  acid  of   Sch^er.     In  the 
former  specification  a  method  of  separating  the  two  acids 
was  described,  which  depended  upon  the  solubility  of  the 
sodium  salt  of  the  new  acid  and  the  insolubihty  of  the 
sodium  salt  of  Schttffer's  acid  in  alcohol.    In  the  preMent 
patent  the  author  describes  a  method  of  sej^ratmg  the 
isomeric  acids  by  acting  upon  the  mixture  m  the  usual 
way   with    diazobenzene   and  ito   horoolognes,  diazo- 
naphthalene,  etc     Under  these  circumstances,  Sch&ffer'f; 
acid  is  the  first  to  combine^  with  the  diazo-salt,  and  the 
colouring  thiis  produced  is  salted  out  and  removed  hy 
filtration,  the  filtrate  containing   the  required  alpha 
sulphonic  acid.    The  amount  of  betasulphonic  acid  iu  the 
mixture  is  first  ascertained  in  a  sample  ^*  by  well-known 
chemical  means,"   so  that  the  amount  of  diazo  com- 
pound required  to  remove  this  bete  acid  can  be  added 
exactly.— R.  M. 

T.— TEXTILES,  COTTON,  WOOL,  SILK,  Etc. 

The  Production  by  chemical  means  of  Permanettt 
Embossed  Designs  upon  Plush  and  other  WooUen 
Fabrics.  W.  SpindJer,  Berlin,  tier.  Pat.  23710, 
Feb.  7,  1883. 

Compounds  such  as  soda,  hydrochloric  acid,  nitric  add, 
tin-salt,  potassium  bichromate,  and  calcium  sulphide, 
whidi  have  a  corrosive  action  upon  wool,  are  made  up 
with  starch  into  paste  of  convenient  thickness,  and  the 
fabrics  are  printed  with  such  pasto  either  bv  hand  or 
machinery.  The  printed  fabrics  are  then  driea,  steamed, 
and  washed,  whereby  the  embossing  becomes  apparent. 

W.  6.  B. 

Improvements  in  the  Process  of  Rendering  Wood  CtUn- 
loses.  Textiles,  and  other  Products  Uninflammable  and 
Incombustible.    F.  K.  de  Stasicki,  London.    Commu- 
nicated by  B.   Hoff,  Jaroelan,  Austria.      Eng.  Pat. 
1744,  1883. 
This  invention  consisto  in  forcing  "  into  the  pores  of  the 
wood  or  other  organic  material  to  be  treated,"  under  a 
pressure  of  from  4  to  8  atmospheres,  either  a  aolutioa  of 
20  parte  of  sulphato  of  magnesia  and  5  parte  of  sulphite 
of  ammonia  in  100  of  water,  or  a  solution  of  15  parte  of 
sulphate  of   magnesia,    5   parte  of    sulphite  of  mas- 
nesia,    and  5   parts    of    either    sulphato    or   chloride 
of   ammonium  in  100  of  water.     After  having   been 
impregnated    with  one  or  the    other    of    these  solu- 
tions, the  wood  or  other  material  is  to  be  coated  with  a 
varnish  made  by  heating  *'  4  parte  of  native  red  oxide 
of  lead  with  5  parte  of  a  fatty  oil,"  diBsolving  "20  parts 
of  the  soap  thus  obteined  in  100  parte  of  green  heary 
petroleum  of  0*96  sp.  gr.  (this  is  a  residuum  of  petroleum 
distilling  factories),"  and  adding  to  the  product  "20 
parte  ot  linseed  oU  varnish. "     It  is  said  that  wood  so 
treated  will  **  resLst  a  heat  of  even  400"  to  600*  C,  and 
under  such  conditions  produces  ver^  little  smoke  or  gaa 
prejudicial  to  free  breathing.^    Bmng  a  very  bad  eon- 
ductor  of  heat,  only  that  part  of  the  wood  which  is  in 
contact  with  the  flame  ia  warmed." 


VL— DTEIUG,  CALICO  PKUTDrft,  PAPEE 

STAiNnrs,  AND  BLEAcmre. 

Oxidation  of  Oil  in  Turkey-red  Dyeing.     F,   Scbatz. 

Dingl.  Polyt  Jour.  250,  9. 

In  the  article  "  On  the  Oiling  and  other  Prooeeaee  in  Dye- 
ing Turkev  Bed"  (1882,  247,  38),  there  were  incidentaliy 
mentionedsteaming  and  hanging,  butthe  authorexpiesaed 
himself  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  rise  to  the  construc- 
tion that  the  less  steble  compounds  of  the  fatty  acids 
were  thereby  destroyed.  The  reason  which  indncea  him  to 
to  come  this  conclusion  was  the  peculiar  smell,  reminding 
him  of  boiling  soap-ley  and  slightly-burnt  £ate  escaping 
from  the  steam-cot  under  certain  conditions.  Afterwanls 
this  conclusion  was  found  to  be  incorrect.  It  is  well 
known  that  for  turkey-red  dyeing  the  castor  oil  ja  treated 
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with  snlphnric  add.  If  care  be  taken  to  wash  oat  the 
glycerin  eomoletcly,  the  above-mentioned  smell  is  hardly 
at  all  noticea  on  uteaming.  If  the  glycerine  be  inten- 
tionally left  in,  or  else  if,  as  must  happen  sometimes  in 
nuwufactaring  practice,  the  glycerine  be  insufficiently 
removed,  then  the  smell  in  question  reappears,  a  proof 
that  it  IB  due  to  jdycerine-sulphonic  acid .  Steamine  pro- 
duces an  oxy-acia  by  separation  of  sulphurous  ado,  and 
a  simiiar  oxidation  takes  place  on  hanging  in  the  air. 


ImorovetnenU  in  Dyeing  Loose  Cotton  Black,  Gustav 
Jagenbui^,  Rydboholm.  Ger.  Pat  23357.  Jan.  16, 
1883.   AcQition  to  20691,  July  1,  1882. 

ly  place  of  the  steaming  recommended  in  the  original 
patent,  it  is  suffident  in  many  cases  to  dry,  at  a  tempe- 
latnre  of  from  40°  to  60°  C,  the  loose  cotton  which  has 
been  saturated  with  l<^^ood  solution,  finidly  developine 
the  ooioniing  matter  m  a  cold  bath  under  diminished 
pressure.— W.  D.  B. 

TH— ACIDS,  ALKALIS)  AKD  SALTS. 

lotprovemenis  in  the  Mant^facture  of  Lime.  W.Kemp, 
HiUeiB  Dale.  Eng.  Pat.  1692,  1883.  Not  proceeded 
with. 

This  invention  relates  to  the  calcination  of  limestone 
"in  what  is  known  as  the  continuous  drawing  kiln," 
and  condsts  *'  in  charging  the  above-named  kun  with 
alternate  layers  of  fuel  and  limestone  "of  a  thickness 
mach  greater  than  has  hitherto  been  the  practice. "  The 
^?antages  claimed  by  the  inventor  are  economy  of  fuel 
and  **  a  more  speedy  calcination  '*  of  the  limestone. 

Improvements  in  the  Obtaining  of  Ammonia  from  CocU 
Gas.  W.  J.  Cooper,  Westminster.  Eng.  Pat.  2669, 
May  29,  1883. 

"  In  the  manufacture  of  coal  gas  there  is  a  considerable 
waste  of  ammonia  at  the  discharge  from  the  condensers, 
owing  to  the  strength  of  the  ammoniacal  liquor  leaving 
the  condensers."  To  avoid  this  loss  of  ammonia,  the 
author  of  this  invention  proposes  to  feed  enough  water 
into  the  condensers  "  to  dilute  the  ammoniacal  uquor  so 
that  it  is  discharged  from  the  condensers  in  such  a 
diluted  state  that  practically  it  will  not  yield  ammonia 
to  the  atmosphere.  The  quantity  of  water  proposed  to 
be  used  is  t^  gallons  pe^  ton  of  coal  carbonised. 


In^ovements  in  the  Separation  and  Utilisation  of  the 
Alkali  used  in  the  EaUraction  of  Crude  Carbolic  Acid 
from  Coal  Tar  or  Coal-tar  OUs.  J.  Lane,  Elland,  and 
D.  V.  Steuart,  Manchester.  Eng.  Pat  2469,  May  17, 
1883.    Void,  by  reason  of  not  filing  final  specification. 

This  invention  consists  in  substituting  for  the  method  of 
"washing  coal-tar  oils  with  a  dUute  solution  of  caustic 
soda,  thus  forming  carbolate  of  lime,  from  which  the 
carbolic  add  is  afterwards  disengaged  by  sulphuric  acid, 
>!oda  sulphate  remaining  as  a  by-product,*'  the  decern- 
podtion  of  tlie  ''carbolate  of  soda"  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  The  inventor  proposes  to  treat  the  resulting 
sodium  sulphide  ''by  lime,  when  a  sulphide  of  lime  is 
formed  and  predpitated,  and  the  alkali  becoming  dis- 
enga^  and  recansticised,  its  solution,  after  settling,  is 
fit  to  DC  again  nsed,"  > 

Ah  Improved  Method  or  Process  for  the  Purifeatioti  of 
Alkaline  Solutions,  T.  Glover,  Kuncom.  Eng.  Pat. 
2,734,  June  1,  1883. 
Tuis  invention  consists  in  the  use  of  native  carbonate  of 
zinc  for  the  decomposition  of  the  sodium  sulphide  con- 
tained in  Leblanc  soda-makers'  vat  liquors.  .  The  two 
hodies  react  upon  each  other  to  produce  sodium  carbo- 
nate and  ane  pulphide. 

hnprovemenie  in  the  Manufacture  of  Hydrate  of  Stroti- 
tia  and  Mydrosulphide  of  Sodvum,  C.  F.  Clans, 
London.  Eng.  Pat  2648,  May  28,  1883. 

Stboktium  anlphide  is  to  be  formed  by  fumadng  stron- 


tium sulphate  in  admixture  with  carbonaceous  matter. 
The  strontium  sulphide  is  to  be  boiled  with  water,  so 
that  a  solution  of  it  from  26*'  to  30"  T.  may  be  obtained. 
On  cooling,  this  gives  cr^rstals  of  strontium  hydrate,  and 
a  mother-liquor  consisnng  of  solution  of  strontium 
sulphydrate.  Three  methods  of  treating  this  mother- 
liquor  are  proposed  :  (1 )  It  is  to  be  boiled  down  to  dryness, 
and  the  residuum  heated  "  until  one  equivalent  of  sul- 
phur is  expelled  from  it,  and  only  monosnlphide  of 
strontium  remains."  This  monosnlphide  is  then  to  be 
treated  by  water  for  the  obtainment  of  more  strontium 
hydrate  and  more  mother-liquor.  (2)  The  strontium 
sulphydrate  of  the  mother-liquor  is  to  be  decomposed  hy 
sodium  sulphate.  The  resulting  strontium  sulphate  is 
to  be  treated  as  alread}r  described,  and  the  solution  of 
sodium  sulphydrate  obtained  at  the  same  time  is  to  be 
concentrated  imtil  it  will  crystallise  on  cooling.  (3)  The 
mother-liquor  is  to  be  treated  by  macnedum  sulphate, 
the  products  being  strontium  sulphate,  magnedom 
hydrate,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 


Improvements  in  the  Construction  of  ApjMratus  for 
ihe  Manufacture  of  Sulphurous  Acid,  C.  A. 
Allison,  liondon.  Communicated  bjrthe  National 
Ghemioal  Machine  and  Manufacturing  Company, 
Newark,  U.S. A.    £ng.  Pat  4337,  Sept  11, 1883. 

This  invention  relates  to  apparatus  for  the  absorption  of 
sulphurous  add  eas  by  water.  The  apparatus  described 
is  a  tall  "  box  "  rormed  of  "  two-inch  yellow  pine  planks 
bolted  together,"  and  furnished  interiorlv  with  an 
arrangement  of  horizontal  wooden  shelves.  Water  enters 
at  the  top  oi  the  box,  flowing  over  all  the  shelves 
Buccesdvely,  and  SOj  enters  at  tne  bottom  of  the  box. 

An  Improved  Process  for  Extracting  Sulphurous 

Acids  from,  ihe  Fumes  of  Furruues,  Ovens,  and  such, 
KA.r'         ^    ^^       ^  ..,,« 

Brydj^es, 

an 

Pat  2621,  May  26, 188a 

Ths  author  of  this  invention  claims  that  it  will  permit 
the  manu&uiture  of  sulphuric  acid  economically  from  the 
sulphurous  add  contained  in  furnace  gases.  The 
furnace  gases  are  to  be  cooled,  and  then  washed  with 
cold  water,  in  a  special  apparatus,  of  which  a  detailed 
drawing  is  given.  "The  concentration  of  the  solution 
of  sulphurous  acid  so  obtained  depends  on  the  quantity 
of  SO]  contained  in  the  furnace  gjases.  Wiui  gases 
containing  1  per  cent.  SOs,  1  cubic  metre  of  water 
absorbs  3  to  4  kilos.  SOg.  With  gases  containing  2^  per 
cent  SO2,  8  to  10  kilos,  are  absorbed."  The  solution 
of  SO2  is  heated  to  100**  C,  and  is  then  converted  into 
spray,  and  through  this  spray  a  current  of  hot  air  is 
pasjsed.  This  causes  the  solution  to  give  up  its  SOs, 
which  passes  ofi"  mixed  with  four  times  its  volume  of 
air,  the  mixture  being  richer  both  in  SOs  ^uid  in 
oxygen,  than  the  gases  ordinarily  supplied  to  vitriol 
chambers.  Thewaste  heat  of  the  furnace  gases  is  used 
to  heat  the  solution  of  SO2. 

Improvements  in  the  Manufacture  of  Sulphite  of  Lime 

and  of  other  Earthy  or  Alkaline  Bases,    R  Powell, 

liverpool.     Eng.  Pat  2602,  May  19,  1883.     Not 

proceeded  with. 

The  method  for  the  manufacture  of  sulphite  of  lime 

pressed  by  tHe  author  of  this  invention  consiBts  in 

"  withdrawmg  one  atom  of  oxygen  from  sulphate  of  lime 

by  intimately  interminglmg  the  sulphate  of  lime  with 

the  necessary  portion  of  carbon  or  sulphur,"  and  heating 

the  mixture  m  a  closed  or  partially -dosed  vessel. 


Improvements  in  Deplaeis  Apparatus  for  the  Comeenr 
tration  of  Sulphuric  A  dd,  Uustav  Deplace,  Namur. 
Ger.  Pat  23169,  December  31, 1882. 

The  long  flat  Iwiler  a,  with  rounded  ends,  is  provided 
with  a  cover  vaulted  in  several  diviMionn.  These  vaults, 
or  domes,  are  cai)i)ed  by  bell-shaped  recdvers,  bi^  63,  b^ 
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and  bt,  which,  from  beiiu  cooled  on  their  exterior  nerve 
a»  coDdenaing  heads.  The  acid  which  condensee  npon 
and  UickleB  down  the  interior  of  tbeee  capB  aerveu  to 
socore  the  junction  between  the  cajis  and  their  exit 
openings,  by  which  it  passes  into  and  is  conveyed  away 
by  the  tuboH  «,.  n,,  t,  and  G4,  blown  on  to  the  side.  In  the 
condenser  head  61,  which  ia  sitnated  nearest  to  the  acid 
supply  cock  C,  water  atone  collectH.  This  is  mn  off  by 
et.  The  distillate  in  the  condenser  head  61  contaiuB, 
besides  much  water,  a  litlle  diBtilled  acid.  This  distil- 
late is  returned  to  the  lead  chambers.  Sy  the  time  that 
the  acid  passing  through  the  apparatus  has  arrived  at 
b,  and  bi  its  concentration  has  become  such  that  a  very 
strong  acid  distils  into  and  is  condensed  in  Ai  and  b^ ; 
from  thence  it  flows  through  ei,  ej,  and  e  into  the  supply 
funnel  c  and  together  with  fresh  chamber  acid  is  again 
passed  through  the  apparatus.  The  concentrated  acid  is 
mn  olf  at  d.    The  temperature  of  the  acid  in  the  boiler 


coke  towers,  down  which  are  flowing  the  liqnore,  ran- 
taining  iron  as  sesqnioxide.  These  liqnon,  nhcn 
saturated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  are  mixed  nitlii 
fresh  qnantit^  until  potossinm  sniphocyanide,  produdng 
no  red  coloration,  shows  that  the  rednction  iscomplett. 
Separated  snlphnr  is  removed  from  the  Uqnor  by  Bltn- 
tion.  The  product  obtained  by  the  evapoiatioii  of  the 
filtrate  is  pure  white  in  appearance,  and  does  not  become 
of  a  yellow  colour  even  after  prolonged  contact  with  llie 
atmosphere.  Tliis  is  owing  to  the  formaUoa  of  ibe 
double  sulphate  of  ferrous  oxide  and  magnesii.— 
W.  D.  B.  

Proeeit  for  Obtaining  Preparations  of  AUminiun 
AcetaU.  JuL  Atheustaedt.  £ad  Essen,  near  Osdi- 
briick.     Ger.  Pat  23444,  Jan.  10, 1883. 

Basic  alnminiuni  acetate  of  the  fonnnla — 
Alj(C,H,0,).{OH),  +  Aq 


is  controlled  by  the  two  pyrometers  f.  The  boiler  ia 
placed  directly  over  the  furnace,  and  it  is  advisable  te 
make  the  bottom  of  corrugated  platinum.  The  employ- 
ment of  cormgated  platinum  sheet  has  the  double  ad- 
vantage of  strength  combined  with  thinness,  and  of 
ready  eipansiou  and  contraction  proportionate  to  the 
variations  of  temperature.  B  is  the  inflow  tube  for  the 
cooling  water.  The  latter  Hows  from  B  through  the 
tubes  A,  wliich  can  be  connected  or  shut  off  by 
the  tap  r.  enters  the  cooling  vessels  K  betueen  their 
aides,  and  those  of  the  condenser  heads  6],  b,,  6j, 
and  b,  and  finally  ninsaway  through  t  and  F.— W.  £).  B. 


ProTfxt  ami  Apparatvt  for  Uw-  PrrparatiiM  of  Svl- 

p/iiUs  of  the  Atkaligfor  the  Trtatnimt  of  Wood  ntul 

Fibroas  Materialt.      F,  C.    Kudelski,    Tiffangea, 

Vendte.    Ger.  Pat.  23586,  August  11,  1882. 

TiiBOUOH  solutions  of  sodium,  potassium,  magnesinni, 

or  ammonium   sutphate,   to   which  calcium  hydrate  or 

carbonate  has  previously  been  added,  sulphurous  acid  is 

conducted.     Sulphites  or  bisulphites  are  thereby  formed 

and  calcium   sulphate  is  precipitated.     The  apparatus 

cotuista  of  a  series  of  vats  provided   with  agitators,  the 

enlphuTona  acid  and  the  liquors  being  caused  to  stream 

throngh  the  vata  io  opposite  directions. — W.  D.  B. 


Proeew  for  the  Manufacture  of  Chloride  of  Lime. 
Carl  Opl,  Hruscbau.  Ger.  Pat.  23587,  Oct.  14, 
1882. 

By  pressure  or  suction,  clilorine  gas,  previously  freed 
from  aqueous  vapour,  carbonic  acid,  and  hydrochloric  acid, 
by  traversing  thin  iayers  of  unslaked  lime,  in  caused  to 
permeate  jioroiis  calcium  hydrate  built  up  in  layers  of 
convenient  thickness  In  clianiliers  with  false  Imttoiiis. 
Tlie  absorption  is  ooiiinlete  when  chlorine  makes  its 
api>eanuice  under  the  false  bottoms.  During  the  absorp- 
tion the  chamber?  are  kept  cool  frotii  without  by  means 
of  water. —W.  D.  B. 

Proceie  for  Rendering  the  Pretence  of  Iron  Non- 
Detrimental  to  Aluminiam  Sulphate  Neutralised 
with  Magnctia.  F.  Lienau,  Uerdigen.  Ger.  Pat, 
23493,  Aug.  24,  1863.  Addition  to  21346,  Jane  23, 
1682. 
The  seaqnioxide  of  iron  ia  reduced  to  monoxide  by 
means  of  mlphnretted  bydrogen  passed  upwards  throngli 


may  be  separated,  from  concentrated  solutions,  m  tliD 
amorjihouB,  soluble  modification,  by  dissolving  in  Bucb 
solutions,  heated  to  a  temperature  of  from  30°  te  35°  C.  1 
sufficient  quantity  of  sodium  sulphate  under  prolong 

T'tation.  The  precipitation  under  such  circnmalancet 
the  above  basic  acetate  depends  upon  ite  insnlutuUtv 
in  a  concentrated  sojntion  of  sodiuni  sulphate.  This 
coni))ound  can  also  be  prepared  by  the  donble  decom- 
position of  aluminium  sulphate  and  sodium  icetaie. 
For  this  end  the  quantity  of  water  is  so  reguUted 
that  a  snfhciently  concentrated  solution  of  sodium 
sulphate  is  produced  te  cause  the  separation  -of  tbe 
amorphous  basic  acetate  as  a  layer  of  the  consialencj 
of  honey^  at  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  which  had 
been  rapidly  heated  to  from  30°  to  35°  C.  Tk 
aniorpbouH  preparation  soon  becomes  cryatalline,  and 
insoluble  in  water.  In  this  form  it  occurs  in  com- 
merce. When  ft^shly  prepared  it  dissolves  in  water, 
and  the  solution,  to  which  a  little  acetic  add  hiu 
been  added,  is  well  suited  for  dyeing  ojieratians.  liy 
mixing  the  crude  amorphous  product  with  lime  a  dry 
mass  IS  formed,  from  which  a  solution  of  aiamininra 
acetate  is  readily  obtained  by  the  addition  of  dilate 
sulphuric  acid,  the  lime  being  separated  as  anlphate.— 
W.  D.  B.  r~  f 

Proeen  for  the  Manufaeture  of  Sulphate  of  Soda  fret 
from  Iron.  B.  Schmaltz  and  Cari  Loewig,  Schiine- 
beck.  Ger.  Pat.  B3378,  January  9,  1883. 
To  a  hot  niixed  solution  of  kieserite  and  sodium  chloride, 
of  abont  20'  B.,  is  added  the  solution  obtained  by  causing 
concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  te  flow  over  sitlpbate  of 
so<la.  The  whole  is  filtered  by  means  of  rock  salt.  Prom 
the  filtrate  sodium  sulphate,  u  neon  laminated  by  iron, 
crystallises  out.  By  the  evHiwration  of  the  mother-liquor 
there  is  obtained  a  Jess  hydrated  Ulaubers  salt,  contami- 
nated with  magnesium  chloride.  This  crop  of  sodiam 
sulphate  is  drained  and  employed  inlheHatnnttiouof  the 
kieserite  solution  for  subsequent  operations. — W.  D.  B. 

Proress  for  the  Preparation  of  Barium  and  Siron- 
lium  Compoundt.  F.  Muck,  Bochum.  Qer.  Pat 
23372,  Nov.  10,  I88S. 
For  the  preparation  of  barium  and  etrontiiun  com- 
pounds from  mixtures  of  the  corresponding  chlorides  with 
other  chlorides— particularly  those  of  swiom,  ealcinni, 
and  magnesium — the  concentrated  mother-ljqnor  ccm 
taining   snch  a  mlxtnre  is  treated  with  a  hot  utu 
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rated  solution  of  eodium  chloride.  This  dissolves  all 
the  chlorides  withf  the  exception  of  the  sodium  chloride 
deriYed  from  the  mother-hquor.  The  sodium  chloride 
liquor  is  repeatedly  employed,  and  when  sufficiently 
enriched  is  set  aside  to  cool,  wherehy  the  chlorides 
of  bariom  and  strontium  are  caused  to  crystallise 
oat.  The  mutual  separation  of  these  two  compounds 
Is  effected  by  mixing  their  cold  saturated  solution  with 
not  much  more  than  twice  its  volume  of  hydrochloric 
add.  Thereby  the  barium  chloride  is  idmost  completely 
predpitated.-W.  D.  B. 


Pr^/or  the  Purification  of  Solutions  of  Metallic 
Mt$  Contaminated  with  Iron,  F.  C.  Qlaser, 
Berlin.    Ger.  Pat.  3375,  Nov.  J21, 1882. 

The  solution  of  aluminium  sulphate,  which  must  con- 
tain the  iron  as  sesqnioxide,  is  rendered  feeUy  alkaline, 
and  mixed  with  an  excess  of  stannic  acid,  llie  precipi- 
tate produced  soon  subsides,  and  contains  the  iron. 
The  simematant  solution  is  drawn  off,  the  precipitate  is 
waahed,  and  then  extracted  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 
The  iron  dissolves  for  the  most  part,  and  the  residual 
^nnic  add  may  be  emplo;red  for  repeated  operations. 
xVntmaonious  and  antimomc  acids  behave  like  stannic 
acid.-W.  D.  B. 


M^kod/or  the  Manufacture  of  Alkaline  Hydrates  and 
GarbotuOes  from  the  Corresponding  Chloride.  La 
boci6^  Anonjnne  Lorraine  Industrielle,  Nancy. 
Ger.  Pat.  23791,  Aug.  26, 1882. 

The  product  obtained  by  the  action  of  lead  oxide 
upon  the  alkaline  chlorides  is  treated  with  alcohol ; 
the  sohition  is  filtered,  and  the  alcohol  recovered 
rrom  it  by  distillation.  The  residue  from  the  alco- 
hoUc  solution  is  freed  from  alcohol  by  the  addition 
of  a  small  quantity  of  water,  and  then  evaporated  to 
orj^ess;  or  the  alcoholic  extract  is  treated  with 
carbomc  add,  whereby  the  potash  is  separated  as  carbo- 
nate, which  is  filtered  off.  The  alcoholic  filtrate  is  again 
n»ed  in  the  process  without  undergoing  any  purification. 
Ihe  prepaiation  of  sodium  carbonate  is  a  little  more 
complicated,  inasmuch  as  this  salt  is  slightly  soluble  in 
alcohol.  The  alcohol  coming  from  the  filters  la  there- 
fore treated  with  lime,  whereby  the  carbonate  is  con- 
f^'Jed  into  hydrate  which  remains  in  solution.  The 
lead  chloride  obtained  in  the  process  is  dissolved  in  hot 
water,  and  the  lead  precipitated  with  white  pig-iron,  to 
be  again  converted  into  oxide.— F.  M. 


YIIL-OLASS,  POTTBET,  MD  EAETHEKWARE. 

Process  for  the  Ornamentation  of  Porcelain  Articles 
with  Dull  Gilding  to  Resemble  Chasing.  Gebriider 
Schoenau,  Huttenateinach.  Ger.  Pat  23451,  Octo- 
ber 19, 1882. 

The  plaster-of-^ris  moulds  for  these  articles  are  cast 
open  models  with  ornamentation,  possessing  a  finely- 
granular  surface,  either  intuse  or  elevated.  The  oma- 
menution  of  the  porceUiin  articles  will  therefore  like- 
wise possess  a  granular  surface.  After  the  biscuit-baking, 
tne  granular  portions  are  brushed  with  oil,  and  the 
Objects  glazed  by  dipping,  whereby  the  oiled  surfaces 
are  left  untouched.  These  are  now  dusted  with  dry 
pulYensed  enamel,  which,  by  gentle  rubbing,  is  easily 
jansed  to  enter  the  hollows  of  tSe  ornamentation.  After 
wwig  baked,  the  objects  are  gilded,  and  now,  by  the 
ajflerence  between  the  gilding  of  the  plain  and  that  of 
»e  roughened  or  ffranular  surfaces,  tiie  appearance  is 
soggesUve  of  chased  gold.— W.  D.  B. 


^roceufor  the  Production  on  Glass  of  Tinted  Trans- 

V^retU  Designs  on  Deadened  Surfaces.     S.  Reich 

and  Company,  Vienna  and  Berlin.  Ger.  Pat.  23351, 

^ov.  5, 1882.    Addition  to  21640,  July  18,  1882. 

Thk  whole  spxfaee  of  the  object  is  first  deadened,  and 

me  design  pamted  thereon  with  the  compound  specified 


in  the  original  patent,  but,  moreover,  containing  the 
necessary  colounng  matter.  By  the  fluxing  of  this  mix- 
ture transparent  coloured  designs  are  produced  on  a 
dead  ground. — W.  D.  B. 

Method  for  the  Manufacture  of  Porous  Earthenware 
from  a  Mixture  of  Clay  and  Naphthalene.  Siegfried 
Stein,  Bonn.  Ger.  Pat.  23947,  Dec.  1, 1882. 
The  naphthalene  is  mixed  with  water  or  dissolved  in  a 
suitable  manner,  and  in  thb  form  well  incorporated  with 
the  clay.  The  articles  formed  from  this  mixture  are 
dried  and  then,  in  order  to  recover  the  naphthalene, 
heated  to  a  temperature  at  which  the  latter  is  melted 
out  or  volatilisea,  whereupon  they  are  burned  in  the 
usual  manner.  The  burned  articles  show  an  even 
porosity,  and  as  the  naphthalene  does  not  leave  any  ash 
the  pores  cannot  inside  be  covered  with  a  more  fusible 
mass,  which  would  partly  fill  up  the  pjores,  and  thus 
make  the  articles  less  capable  ot  resisting  changes  of 
temperature.— F.  M. 


Method  for  the  Manvfadure  of  White  Lime  Alumina 
Glass.  Otto  Korschelt,  Dresden.  Ger.  Pat.  24227, 
Oct.  4,  1882. 

The  glass  mixture  contains  no  alkalis,  and  is  com^sed 
of  from  8  to  10  parts  of  alumina,  55  to  67  parts  of  silica, 
and  35  to  15  (?)  parts  of  lime  (magnesia  or  haryta).  The 
alumina  is  used  in  the  shape  of  clay,  as  free  from  iron  as 
possible,  or  as  felspar-like  rock  nch  in  alumina.  The 
lime  employed  may  either  carbonate  or  hydrate. 
The  addition  of  silica  is  only  necessary  in  case  tne  clay 
employed  does  not  already  contain  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  it.  The  mixture  is  melted  in  a  continuous  Siemens 
furnace.  A  clear,  homogeneous,  strongly -refractive  elass 
is  obtained,  when  from  5  to  7  per  cent,  of  the  aoove 
mixture  are  replaced  by  the  same  quantity  of  soda.— 
F.M.  

Method  for  the  Manufacture  of  Porcelain  Presenting  a 
Marme-like  Appearance.  Morgenroth  and  Com- 
pany, Gotha.    Ger.  Pat  24153,  Jan.  12, 1883. 

The  white  and  coloured  porcelain  masses  are  dried  till 
they  can  easUy  be  granulated,  whereupon  they  are  piissed 
through  a  wide  mesh  sieve.  They  are  then  moistened 
with  a  mixture  of  petroleum  a^d  rape  oU,  and  mixed. 
The  mixture  is  pressed  in  steel  moulds. — F.  M. 


IX.— BUHDDrO  MITEBIAIS,  CUTS,  MORTAfiS, 

AND  CEMENTS. 

Improvements  in  the  Manufcucture  of  Artificial  Stone. 
F.  H.  F.  Engel,  Hamburg.  Communicated  by  E. 
Muijahn,  Hamburg.   Eng.  Pat.  2535,  May  21, 1883. 

"  This  invention  has  for  its  object  the  manufacture  of 
artificial  stone  out  of  clay  and  peat,  which  stone  can  be 
made  of  different  degrees  of  hardness.  The  process  of 
manufacture  consists  of  mixing  in  a  damp  state  clay  and 
peat  (which  latter  must  be  pulverised  in  certain  propor- 
tional quantities),  and  by  forming  out  of  such  niixture 
stones,  mocks,  ornaments,  or  other  objects,  which  after 
being  dried  to  a  certain  degree  are  burned  in  kilns,  or 
otherwise,  like  common  bricks  or  potteiy.  According  to 
the  proportion  of  peat  included  in  the  mixture,  the 
material  produced  varies  in  density,  weight,  and  hard- 
ness. One  portion  of  peat  and  two  portions  of  clay  pro- 
duce a  material  that  may  be  usefully  employed  in  the 
construction  of  walls  for  buildings.  As  the  weight  of 
this  improved  artificial  stone  is  less  than  that  of  common 
bricks,  the  foundation  need  not  be  so  strong  as  would  be 
reqifired  if  the  latter  were  used." 


An  Improved  Metallic  Cement.    J.  McConnell,  Bally- 

mena.  Eng.  Pat.  2845,  June  7, 1883.  Not  proceeded 

wit^ 

Finely-divided  "black  antimony"  and  finely  ^divided 

plumbago  are  intiraateiy  mixed  together,  and  the  mixture 


no 
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w  then  added  to  and  well  stirred  with  molten  snlpbnr. 
The  resulting  cement  is  said  to  be  *'  particularly  adapted 
for  closing  holes  and  joints  in  cast  or  malleable  iron,  as 
also  for  cementing  metal  into  stonework  and  uniting  the 
joints  of  gas  and  water  pipes,  as  well  as  of  steam  piping 
where  the  temperature  is  not  higher  than  the  melting 
point  of  the  cement  itself/* 


Method  for  UtUinng  Silicious  Earths  and  Rocks  in 
the  Manvfactwre  of  Cements,  for  the  Purpose  oj  Iwr 
partina  to  them  Hydraulic  Properties.  Johann 
Bielenberg,  Chemnitz.  Ger.  Pat  24038,  Nov.  28, 
1882. 

Silicious  earths  and  rocks  such  as  argillaceous  nor- 
phyrite,  slate,  sandstone,  and  clay,  or  even  mud  from 
rivers  and  the  sea,  are  i^^ted  and  then  exposed  to  the 
action  of  sulphurous  acid.  These  materials  after  such 
treatment  attiBtin,  in  combination  with  lime,  hydraulic 
properties,  and  thus  resemble  the  Trass,  Puzzofane  and 
Santorine  earths,  which  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
hydraulic  cements.  The  silicious  materials  which  are 
to  be  ignited  are  mixed  with  coal  and  acted  upon  during 
the  process  of  ignition  bv  sulphurous  acid  proauced  from 
sulptiur,  which  is,  together  with  coal,  contained  in  pipes 
placed  in  the  draught-holes  of  the  furnace. — F.  M. 


authors   could  only  obtain  the  following  analyBes  of 
doctors  : — 

Copper.  Zinc.  Tin. 
Yellow  French  doctors  aaalsrsed 

bySalvetat 7875     12-aO    8*75 

Yellow  English  doctors  analysed 

byBerthler 8050     1050    81» 

YeUow  German  doctors  analysed 

by  Eisner 85*80      9-80    i-90 

According  to  the  researches  of  the  authors  three  dasses 
are  to  be  distinguished:  (1)  Copper  with  95  to  100  percent, 
of  copper ;  (2)  brass  with,  say,  60  per  cent,  of  copper  and 
40  per  cent  of  zinc ;  (3)  alloys.  In  Table  I.  the  physical 
properties  of  the  samples  examined  are  stated,  and  the 
remark  is  made  that  in  printing  rolleis,  where  the  hard- 
ness of  the  metal  plays  a  pretty  important  role,  the 
chemical  composition  aloqp  does  not  fully  express  all 
the  peculiarities  of  the  metal.  These  also  depend  on 
the  method  of  hardening  employed,  also  ^the  manner  in 
which  the  roller  has  been  tempered.  The*chemical  com- 
position of  the  samples  is  seen  in 

Table  II. 


Method  for  the  ManufaxAure  of  White  Cement  suitable 
for  rmking  Casts,  C.  Hamtzel,  Luneburg.  Ger. 
Pat.  23205,  Sept.  17,  1882. 

For  the  preparation  of  a  cement,  which  with  water  does 
not  become  hard,  but  which  with  a  silicate  solution 
solidifies  to  a  hard  mass,  pure  chalk  is  mixed  with 
ground  quartz,  the  mixture  being  formed  into  tiles  which 
are  burned  at  a  white  heat.  The  ground  product  is 
made  up  with  a  silicate  into  a  thin  paste  and  cast  into 
moulds. — F.  M. 


X.— METAILIIMT,  MDriUG,  Etc. 

On  Metallic  Alloys.    DingL  Polyt  Joum.  250,  30. 

J.  D^piERRE  and  P.  Spiral,  in  the  Berichte  der  Oes- 
terreichischen  Chemischen  GeselUchaft,  t883,  p.  45, 
publish  a  paper  on  the  '*  Composition  of  Rollers  used  in 
Printworks.  According  to  Hauvel  {Techiiologiste,  1878, 
p.  369)  a  bronze  of  medium  hardness  and  of  the  following 
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3*27 

1-71 

22-16 

24 

70*40 

-» 

0160 

28-00 

25 

15*00 

•"- 

MM> 

84-00 

/ 

Table  I. 


No. 
1 

Colour. 

Class. 

Sp.  Or. 

1 
Qraix. 

Hardnkss. 

RXMARKB. 

Red 

1 

1 

8-82 

Coarse 

Hard 

2 

Red 

1 

8-83 

Fine 

Hard 

.— 

3 

Red 

1 

8-82 

Coarse 

Very  soft 
Medium 

~. 

4 

Red 

1 

8*83 

Very  fine 

— 

5 

YeUow 

3 

8*40 

Coarse 

Hard 

Blistered 

6 

YeUow 

2 

8*25 

Very  fine,  regular 

Hard 

— 

7 

YeUow 

3 

8*58 

Fine,  irregular 

Very  brittle 
Hard 

— 

8 

Red 

1 

8-88 

Very  fine 

Burnt 

9 

Red 

1 

8*80 

Coarse 

Soft 

Suitable  for  printing 

10 

Yellow 

2 

815 

Very  fine 

Hard 

Very  uneven 

11 

YeUow 

3 

8-45 

Coarse,  regular 

Hard 

— 

12 

YeUow 

3 

8*50 

Fine,  not  homogeneous 

.     Very  britUe 

Much  bUstered,  1835 

13 

Red 

1 

_^ 

-^ 

Ve^grgood 

14 

Red 

1 

8*90 

Fine 

Hard 

15 

YeUow 

3 

8*35 

Fine 

Hard 

Very  good 

16 

YeUow 

3 

8-20 

Fine 

Hard 

BUstered 

17 

YeUow 

2 

8-10 

Fine,refnilar 

Hard 

Very  bad 

18 
19 
20 

Red 

1 

8-90 

hne 

Hard 

Good 

Yellow 

2 

8*20 

Coarse,  not  regular 

Soft 

,— 

21 

YeUow 

2 

8*15 

Fine,  regular 

Hard 

— 

22 

YeUow 

2 

8-22 

Medium 

Soft 

— 

23 

Red 

1 

8*85 

Fine 

Hard 

— 

24 

YeUow 

2 

— 

— 

25 

rOr'yiah) 
\  YeUow  / 

3 

— 

^■^                    « 

— 

Attacked  by  colours. 

• 

composition  is  most  suitable  :  Copper,  86  ;  tin,  14 ;  zinc, 
2.  Kendell  obtained  the  following  numbers  on  analysing 
an  English  roller:  Copper,  78*3;  tin,  6*6;  zinc,  15-8 
Although  the  above  composition  yields  a  hard,  fine- 
grained alloy,  yet  no  doubt  it  would  be  very  easily 
attacked  by  the  colours  employed  in  printing.     The 


Besides  the  red  copper  alloys  those  containing  25  to  30 
per  cent  of  zinc  and  70  to  75  per  eent  of  copper  will  be 
found  very  suitable  for  printing.  Lead,  even  in  quan* 
titles  of  0*5  per  cent.,  acts  injuriously^  and  all  samples 
containing  lead  exhibited  signs  of  blistering.  In  no 
sample  could  the  presence  of  phosphorus  be  proved,  and 
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yet  the  anthon  are  of  the  opinion  that  rollers  made  of 
copper,  containing  from  1  to  2  per  cent,  of  phoejihomB, 
wonld  work  exceedingly  well,  both  as  regards  resistance 
to  chemicals  and  with  respect  to  hardness,  fineness  of 
grain,  regularity,  and  wear.  Also  an  addition  of  1  per 
cent  of  phosplionis  is  recommended  for  the  varieties  of 
brass  contaimng  from  30  to  35  per  cent  of  zinc. — H.  S.  P. 


An  Improved  Method  or  Process  of  Enanielling  Cast 
Iron,  G.  J.  Rhodes,  Wolverhampton.  Eng.  Pat. 
2315,  May  7, 188a 

"In  applying  enamels  directly  to  the  snrfaceof  cast 
iron  as  heretofore  practised,  when  the  enamel,  which  is 
applied  either  in  a  liquid  state  or  in  the  form  of  powder, 
is  bein^  fired  to  produce  a  glazed  surface,  tne  said 
surface  oecomes  covered  with  hubhles  or  blisters  caused 
bv  the  expulsion,  under  the  action  of  heat  in  the  muffle, 
of  the  gases  imprisoned  in  the  iron,  thereby  impairing 
the  appearance  of  the  enamel,  and  rendering  it  useless  as 
a  protection  to  the  iron  from  rust*'  To  prevent  the 
formation  of  these  bubbles  or  blisters,  the  author  of  this 
invention  *'  expels  nearly  the  whole  of  the  gas  from  the 
pores  of  the  iron,  and  partially  fills  the  said  pores  with 
oxide  of  iron,*^  by  suojecting  the  iron  to  the  Bower- 
Barff  process  before  proceeding  to  enamel  it. 


A  New  or  Improved  Process  for  the  Extracting  of 
Silver,  Lead^  Copper,  and  Zinc  front  Bluestone 
and  other  Mixed  Ores,  and  apparatus  employed 
therein.  J.  Cross  and  G.  I.  J.  Wells,  Widnes. 
Eng.  Pat  2386.    May  10, 1883. 

"Bluestone ''orothersimilar"mixedore"isfirstdigested, 
without  being  previously  calcined,  in  hot  hydrochloric 
acid,  the  lead  contained  in  the  ore  being  thereby  con- 
verted into  chloride.  The  liquor  drawn  off  from  the  stone 
tanks  in  which  this  operation  is  performed  is  partly  but 
not  completely  neutradised  by  lime,  is  then  "  well  boiled," 
and  is  then  filtered  while  hot  On  cooling,  the  filtered 
liquor  deposits  nearlv  all  its  lead  as  crystals  of  chloride. 
Any  lead  or  sUver  left  in  the  mother-liquor  is  precipi- 
tated by  ** yellow  liquor  "  from  alkali  waste.  Or,  instead  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  lead  bein^  allowed  to  crystallise 
as  cmoride,  and  the  remainder  bemg  precipitated  as  sul- 
phide, the  whole  of  it  is  precipitated  in  the  metallic  state 
by  the  action  upon  the  solution  containing  it  of  scrap 
iron.  The  residue  left  in  the  stone  tanks  in  which  the 
raw  ore  was  treated  by  hot  hydrochloric  acid  is  washed, 
dried,  and  then  calcined  to  drive  off  its  sulphur,  which 
u  said  to  go  off  from  it  much  more  readily  than  from  ore 
from  whicn  the  lead  originally  contained  therein  has  not 
been  removed  before  (Sdcination.  The  calcined  ore  is 
then  treated  by.  hydrochloric  acid,  which  dissolves  its 
anc,  copper,  and  sUver.  The  solution  so  obtained  is 
neutralised  by  lime  or  limestone  or  chalk,  filtered,  and 
then  treated  by  just  enough  yellow  liquor  to  precipitate 
as  sulphides  its  silver  and  copper.  These  are  separated 
from  their  mother-liquor  by  means  of  a  filter  press,  and 
the  filtrate  is  then  treated  by  more  yellow  liquor,  which 
precipitates  as  sulphide  the  zinc  at  first  contained  in  it. 
Or  the  zinc  of  this  liquor  can  be  precipitated  as  oxide  by 
boiling  the  Hquor  with  lime. 


Immyvements  in  the  Manvfadure  of  If  luxes  or 
Material  used  in  the  Preparation  of  Plates  to  he 
Coaled  with  Tin  Teme  and  other  Metals.    R  F. 


orn, 


An  Improved  Method  or  Proceu  of  Extracting  or 
Separating  Iron  from  Solutions  containing  the  savie, 
G.  W.  von  Nawrocki,  Berlin.  Communicated  by 
Loewig  and  Company,  Goldschmieden,  Germany. 
Eng.  Pat  2606,  May  19,  188a 

These  improvements  consist  in  *'the  extraction  or 
separation,  by  means  of  electricity,  of  iron  from  solutions 
of  metallic  salts,  such  as  sulphate  of  soda  or  sulphate  of 
alumina."  When  treating  solutions  of  sulphates,  the 
anode  ,is  to  be  of  lead,  "but  silver  is  preferable  for 
metallic  chlorides."  "The  separation  of  the  iron  will 
not  take  place  unless  the  nrcNiuction  of  oxygen  at  the 
anode  can  be  almost  entirely  prevented.  This  can  be 
effected  either  by  using  an  anode  with  a  large  surface  or 
by  causing  as  much  resistance  as  possible  to  be  offered  to 
the  passage  of  the  electric  current  at  the  anode.  It  is 
most  advantageous,  however,  to  combine  both  these 
methods."  There  must  be  no  free  add  in  the  solutions 
treated. 


Taylor.  Neath  and  Briton  Ferry,  and  G.  Legh 
Tividale.    Eng.  Pat  2012,  188a 

^'^Jl*  fttvcntion  seems  to  consist  in  neutralising,  by  means 
of  '*  ume  or  chalk  or  magnesia  or  the  carbonates  of  any 
of  thealkaline  earths,"  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc  which 
IS  to  be  used  for  preparing  iron  plates  which  are  to  be 
coated  with  tin.  ^  °  *^ 


A  New  OK  Improved  Process  for  Producing  a  Pro- 
tecting Coating  of  Bust  on  Cast  Iron,  Wrought  Iron, 
Steel,    L.  A.  Groth,  London.     Communicatea 


or 


by  K  Nicolaus,  Lauchammer,  Germany.  Eng.  Pat, 
May  31, 188a 

A  COATING  of  oxide  is  to  be  produced  on  articles  of  cast 
iron,  wrought  iron,  or  steel  oy  first  annealing  them,  if 
necessary,  then  "  pickling  "  them  in  dilute  sulphuric  or 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  then,  after  a  mechanical  scouring, 
*'  so  laying  on  a  dilute  inorganic  acid  (about  1  part 
acid  to  5  parts  of  water)  that  the  surface  is  covered 
with  a  very  thin  coating  of  the  liquid."  The  articles  are 
then  to  be  allowed  to  dry  completely,  and  then,  after 
having  been  well  "brushed  or  rubbed  with  clean  rags," 
are  to  be  again  covered  with  a  thin  coating  of  duute 
acid.  After  liaving  a^ain  been  allowed  to  dry,  and 
*'  the  rust  which  is  not  fixed  "  having  been  again  removed 
by  brushing  or  rubbing,  they  are  to  be  painted  over  with 
linseed  oil,  and  then  dried  in  an  oven. 


Improvements  in  the  Treatment  of  Phosjihatic  Slags 
for  die  Production  of  Phosj}hate^  of  Earths  and 
Manganiferous  Oxides  of  Iron.  C.  rieper.  Berlin. 
Communicated  by  C.  Scneibler,  Berlin.  Eng.  Pat 
2435,  May  16,  1883. 

This  invention  consists  in  a  modification  of  one  part  of 
the  process  of  treating  phosphatic  slags  which  is  the 
subject  of  the  patents  No.  5835  of  1822  and  No.  1602 
of  1883.  The  process  described  in  the  specifications  of 
those  patents  begins  with  the  reduction  of  the  slags  to  a 
fine  powder,  which  i)owder  is  afterwards  roasted  in  an 
oxidising  fiame  in  order  to  convert  the  MnO  and  FeO  of 
the  slags  into  higher  oxides.  The  inventor  has  since 
found  Uiat  the  reduction  of  the  sla^s  to  powder  before 
calcining  them  may  he  dispensed  with.  By  his  present 
invention  **  the  slags  are  roasted  in  lumps  of  about  a 
fist's  thickness  in  an  oxidising  fiame,  and  the  so  roasted 
lumps  are  then  exposed  to  the  action  of  water  or  steam. 
This  has  the  effect  that  the  caustic  lime  contained  in  the 
slag  combines  with  the  water  to  form  hydrate  of  lime, 
and  the  reaction  makes  the  lumps  break  up  into  fine 
powder." 

Dephosphorisation  of  Iron  at  a  Red  Heat,    Paul  Keil, 
Kattowitz.    Ger.  Pat  23244,  Jan.  31,  1883. 

The  pig  iron  is  granulated  and  heated  with  an  alkaline 
carbonate  to  a  red  heat  The  mixture,  which  is  con- 
tained  in  iron  vessels,  is  agitatedduring  theprocess.— F.Mt 

Process  for  the  Se^xtration  of  Iron  from  Solutions 
obtained  by  tJie  Extraction  of  Zinciferous  Pyrites 
Residues.  Actiengesellschaft  Georg  Egestorff's 
Salzwerke,  Linden.   Ger.  Pat  23712,  Feb.  22,  188a 

Barivm  or  calcium  carbonate  is  added  to  the  solution 
obtained  by  the  extraction  of  zinciferous  pyrites  residues, 
and  air  blown  through  the  liquor.    The  iron  is  speedily 
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precipitated,  and  there  is  produced,  on  the  one  hand, 
iron,  free  from  zinc,  suitable  for  blast  furnace  operations  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  zinc  salts,  free  from  iron,  are  ob- 
tained.—W.  D.  B. 


XI.— FATS,  OILS,  AND  SOAP  MAIfUFACTITRE. 

Improved  Methods  or  Processes  for  Extracting  Glycer- 
ine from  Fatty  Svhstances,  W.  R.  Lake.  London. 
Communicated  by  E.  O.  Banjard,  Auoeroillier, 
France. 

This  invention  consists  in  digesting  fatty  substances 
with  about  30  per  cent,  of  their  volume  of  water  and 
**  two  or  three  thousandths  of  their  weight  of  pure 
metallic  zinc,"  very  finely  divided,  under  a  pressure  of 
*»  about  1501b.'* 


burning  oil  "—is  first  agitated  with  about  10  per  cent, 
of  its  weight  of  sulphuric  acid  '*  of  a  stren^h  of  about 
66"*  Reaumur."  The  oil  and  sulphuric  acid  are  then 
separated,  and  the  former  is  then  treated  by  lime  or  by 
an  alkali. 


Irnprovements  in  the  Manufacture  of  Soap,  E.  A. 
Brydges,  Berlin,  Commuiiicated  by  F.  O.  Spiel- 
hagen,  Berlin.  Eng.  Pat  2707,  May  31, 1883.  Not 
proceeded  with. 

The  author  of  this  invention  manufactures  a  "  petroleum 
soap  "  as  follows :  "About  33  per  cent,  petroleum  is  mixed 
with  about  1  per  cent,  spirit ;  about  66  per  cent,  fat  or  oil " 
is  heated  to  45^  G. ;  the  fat  or  oil  so  treated  is  then 
added  to  the  ''mixture  of  petroleum  and  spirit,"  and  t]^ 
whole  well  stirred.  To  the  mixture  so  obtained  is  then 
added  **  about  50  per  cent,  of  40  per  cent  caustic  lye  Of 
soda,  25  per  cent  of  water  glass,  and  25  per  cent,  of  sili- 
cate of  sdumina,  infusorial  earth  or  similar  substance, 
and  the  whole  mixture  briskly  stirred  until  it  has  grown 
so  thick  and  solid  that  it  can  only  be  worked  with  great 
diificulty."  It  is  then  further  manipulated  "  with  forked 
sticks"  until  "  it  begins  to  steam,  and  is  again  converted 
into  a  fluid  condition."  It  is  then  poured  into  moulds,  in 
which  it  s9li«Lifies  on  cooling. 


Improvements  in  Refinimj  and  Decolouring  Soap  made 
from  Cottonrseed  Oil  or  from  other  Oil  containing 
Extractive  Colouring  Matter,  and  in  Valuable  Pro- 
ducts obtained  thexefrom,  J.  Longmore,  LiverpooL 
Eng.  Pat  2466,  May  16, 1883.  Not  proceeded  with. 

Soap  is  to  be  made  from  **  refined  or  crude  cotton-seed 
oil,  or  other  oils  containing  extractive  colouring  matter," 
by  *' adding  sufficient  caustic  lye  to  produoe  saponifica- 


Lnprooenient^  in  Hie  Extraction  of  Gelatin,  Fat,  and 
Similar  Substances  from  Bones,  Hide,  Fish,  and 
other  Animal  Matter.  Qf  D.  Ekman,  London. 
Eng.  Pat  2680,  May  30,  1883. 

"  The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  extract  from  bones, 
hides,  fish,  or  other  substances  of  animal  origin,  their 
useful  constituents  (such  as  gelatin  and  fat)  in  such 
manner  as  to  obtain  products  of  (quality  and  colour 
superior  to  those  obtained  by  the  ordinary  methods,  and 
the  invention  consists  in  boiling  the  raw  materials  under 
pressure  in  solutions  containing  sulphurous  acid  with  or 
without  a  base  or  alkali."  It  is  preferred  to  use  solution 
of  bisulphite  of  magnesia,  of  sucn  strength  as  to  contain 
"  \  jier  cent  of  sulphurous  acid."  The  operation  is  per- 
formed in  vessels  lined  with  lead.  When  the  chief 
object  is  to  obtain  gelatin,  a  pressure  of  61b.  per  square 
inch  is  employed ;  out  **  when  the  production  of  fat  is 
the  main  object  in  view,  then  the  pressure  employed 
may  exceed  101b.  to  the  square  inch.'* 


tains  nearly  all  the  colouring  matter  in  solution,"  is  then 
drawn  off,  and  water  is  added  until  the  soap  "  doses." 
The  soap  is  now  again  separated  by  means  of  caustic  lye, 
treatment  alternately  by  water  and  hy  caustic  lye  being 
continued  until  the  removal  of  colouring  matter  nas  been 
accomplished  as  far  as  necessary.  The  colonred  lyes  are 
to  be  treated  by  carbonic  or  other  acid  to  separate  their 
colouring  matter,  which  is  then  to  be  "  utilised  as  a  dye- 
stuff." 


The  Apjjlication  of  Oxide  of  Zinc  or  Zinc-Dust  in 
Assisting  the  Saponification  of  Fats' by  Water,  C. 
F.  E.  Poullam,  E.  F.  Michaud,  and  E.  N.  Michaud, 
Paris.    Ger.  Pat  23213,  Nov.  2, 1882. 

The  fats  are  heated  under  increased  pressure  in  an  auto- 
clave for  a  considerable  time  with  water  and  from  0*2  to 
0  '66  per  cent  of  their  weight  of  oxide  of  zinc.  The  oxide 
of  zinc  may  be  applied  either  in  the  form  of  zinc- white 
or  that  of  zinc-dust  It  is  claimed  that  this  addition 
hastens  the  saponification  of  the  fats  and  prevents  dis- 
coloration of  the  fatty  acids. — W.  D.  B. 


ImprovemerUs  in  the  Manufacture  of  Lubricating  Oil. 
N.  C.  de  Kroeber,  Baku,  Kussia.  Eng.  Pat  2123, 
1883. 

In  the  process  claimed  as  an  invention  in  this  patent 
'*the  residue  from  the  distillation  of  petroleum— that 
is  to  bay,  what  is  left  after  the  removal  of  the  light  and 


Xn.— PAINTS^  TAENISIES,  AND  RESIHS. 

Composition  of  Matter  to  he  used  cu  a  Paint  or  Dye. 
Alexander  Melville  Clark.  A  communication  from 
the  Leeds  Manufacturing  Company,  Brooklyn, 
New  York.  U.S. A.  Eng.  Pat  1683,  April  3, 1883. 
Provisional  protection  only.  ' 

The  composition  consists  of  a  mixture  of  5  parts  of 
picric  acid,  3  parts  fiavine,  and .  12  parts  nitric  acid  of 
36"  B.  This  mixture  is  boiled  to  dryness,  and  is  then 
said  to  produce  *'an  unusually  fast  and  permanent 
colour,"  which  the  inventor  has  named  "echuiine."  By 
varying  the  proportions  of  the  three  constituente,  diiferent 
shades,  varying  from  salmon  colour  to  greenish  yellow, 
are  formed,  and  are  all  included  in  the  designation 
"echurine."  The  supposed  nature  of  the  action  of 
nitric  acid  upon  the  two  other  components  is  stated  in 
the  provisional  specification. — R.  M. 


XIV.— AeBICTJLTURE,  MANURES,  Eta 

Improvements  in  AHifidal  Fertilisers,  and  in  Methods 
of  Manufacturing  the  sarwe.  '  J.  R.  Young,  junior, 
Norfolk,  Virginia,  U.S.A.    Eng.  Pat  2691,  May  30, 

1883. 

Night-soil  is  to  be  mixed  with  either  fish-scrap,  guano, 
or  a  native  phosphate,  fwd  the  mixture  treated  by  strong 
sulphuric  acid.  Besides  fixing  the  ammonia  and  ren- 
denng  soluble  the  i)hosphates  of  the  materials  used, 
some  of  the  sulphuric  acid  is  deoxidised  to  SO,,  and 
this  SO  a  is  said  to  deodorise  the  night-soil. 


XV.-SUGAR,  GUMS,  STAECIES,  Etc 

A  New  or  Improved  3fethod  and  Composition  for  Be- 
moving  Incrustation  from  Vessels  and  Apparatus 
employed  in  Suqar  Manufacture.  R.  de  Martino, 
Milan,  Italy,  feng.  Pat  2475,  June  2,  188a  Not 
proceeded  with. 

'*  For  this  purpose  I  form  a  compound  consisting  of  sal* 
ammoniac  with  about  35  per  cent  of  powdered  call  nuts 
and  from  20  to  30  per  cent,  of  sumach.  I  introance  this 
compound  with  water  into  the  vessel  that  is  to  be  cleansed, 
and  Keep  the  mixture  boiling,  by  steam  heat  or  otherwise, 
for  about  10  hours,  or  longer  if  necessary.  The  incms- 
tatioB  thus  becomes  detcuihed  and  divided  into  small 
fragments,  which  can  be  removed.* 
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Improvements  in  the  Manufacture  of  Sugar,  and  in 
Apparatus  therefor,  J.  Qorz,  Berlin.  Eng.  Pat. 
2427,  May  12,  1883. 

'*  According  to  the  said  invention  the  syrup,  molasses,  or 
other  liquid  is  heated  in  a  vacuum  by  steam  at  a  low 
temi)erature  until  it  forms  a  concentrated  liquor  which, 
after  boiling  for  a  short  length  of  time  in  a  vessel  witli 
or  without  the  presence  of  air,  is  subjected  to  the  action 
of  the  electric  current  This  current  is  allowed  to  oass 
for  some  time  through  the  liquid  mass,  which  is  suose- 

3uently  left  to  settle,  when,  providing  the  temperature 
oes  not  exceed  30**  C,  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
sugar  contained  in  the  said  mass  will  precipitate 
in  the  form  of  crystals.  Which  are  afterwards 
collected  in  the  usual  manner.  The  remaining  sugar  is 
extracted  from  the  liquor  by  reboiling  and  again  passing 
an  electrit  current  through  the  mass,  the  process  being 
repeated  until  the  liquid  mass  is  thoroughly  free  from 
sugar." 

Improvements  in  the  Manufacture  of  Refined  Sugar, 
and  in  Apparatus  to  he  used  therein,  J.  Allen, 
Stepney.    Eng.  Pat  2750,  June  2, 1883. 

••The  ordinary  method  of  refining  raw  sugar  is  to  dis- 
solve it  in  hot  water,  separate  mechanical  impurities 


with  caoutchouc  in  variable  proportions,  pcnnanently 
elastic  waterproof  com|ionnds  are  obtained.  At  ordi- 
nary temperature,  "cativo"  is  semi-solid,  but  it  becomes 
fluid  at  130"  F.  It  may  be  mixed  with  caoutchouc, 
"  either  by  using  appropriate  solvents,  such  as  bisulphide 
of  carbon  ornaphtha,  or  by  the  employment  of  hot  kneading 
rolls,  by  means  of  which  the  mixture  is  effected  mechani- 
cally. In  the  latter  case,  the  temperature  is  elevated 
until  the  mixture  acquires  the  desired  degree  of  plas- 
ticity." **  Vulcanised  "  products  may  be  obtained  by 
kneading  mixtures  of  cativo,  caoutcnouc,  sulphur,  or 
metallic  sulphides  and  oxides.  Waterproof  varnishes 
may  be  made  by  **  dissolving  the  cativo  and  caoutchouc 
in  any  desired  proportion — for  example,  three  parts  of 
cativo  to  one  of  caoutchouc — in  bisulphide  of  carbon, 
naphtha,  or  other  solvent,  to  which  may  be  added  linseed 
oil,  tar,  or  asphalt,  or  either  of  the  ingredients  ordi- 
narily employed  in  the  manufacture  of  varnishes  from 
caoutchouc." 


Method  for  tJie  Separation  of  Non-Saccharine  Sub- 
stances from  Beet-root  Juvce,  Rudolph  Bergreen, 
Reitzsch-bei-Bitterfeld.  Ger.  Pat  23603,  Dea  12, 
1882. 

Previous  to  the  treatment  with  lime,  basic  magnesium 


an  it  would  be  liable  to  do  were  the  vacuum  broken." 
He  claims  that  •*  if  raw  sugar  is  thus  introduced  into  the 
vacuum  pan,  the  ordinary  method  of  refining  may  be 

so   intro- 


» 


from  it  by  filtration,  decolorise  by  passing  it  through  sulphite  is  added  to  the  juice.     The  liquor  havinc  been 

animal  charcoal,  and  concentrate  in  the  vacuum  pan  to  warmed,   the  separation  is  completed  by  the  addition 

recrystallise  the  sugar.  •  This  process  of  purifying  the  of   a   sufficient    quantity  of  colloidal  magnesia,    lime 

raw  sugar  is  costly,  as  it  requires  a  large  plant  with  its  or    sugar-lime.      The    basic    magnesium    sulphite    is 

attendant  expenses,  and  the  granulation  of  the  sugar  in  prepared  by  acting  with  sulphurous  acid  on  suspended 

the  vacuum  pan  requires  great  skill  and  care,  parti-  magnesia  (obtained  by  precipitation)  at  a  temperature 

cularly  the  formation  of  the  first  grains,  the  ultimate  re-  below    boiling    heat,    or    by    dissolving    precipitated 

suit  a.epending  entirely  on  the  proper  formation  of  the  magnesia  or  magnesium  carbonate  in  neutral  or  acid 

first  granulation.    Attempts  have  been  made  to  accele-  magnesium  sulphite. — F.  M. 

rate  the  formation  of  grain  by  the  introduction  of  ^rain  

sugar  into  the  vacuum  pan,  either  before  the  boiling 

operation  or  between  successive  boiling  operations,  but  Jmiwovements  in  the   Treatment  and  Premration  or 

with  un^rtain  and  unsatisfactory  results,  as  no  proviHion  ^^^  substance  knoim  as  "  Gum  Traqamnthr    A.  C. 

existed  for  maintamine  the  vacuum  at  themoment  of  Duncan,  Manchester.     Eng.  Pat  1933,  1883. 

Huch  introduction,  and  consequently  the  boihng  was  „^    .        '      .,          ,.^.          ?  ,   ,      .          , 

liable  to  cease  at  a  moment  when  it  was  essential  to  To  improve  its  condition  and  behaviour  when  used  in 

maintain  it"    The  author  of  this  invention  describes  an  ^}^.  pnntmg  and  other  manufactures,    the  author  of 

arrangement  of  apparatus  by  which  grain  sugar  can  be  ^ "?.  J";^®V,H?"    ^^^^^   gum    tragacanth    by    drying  it 

introduced  into  the  vacuum  pan  without  breaking  the  "slipl^tjy,    then  finely  grinding  it,  and  then  *' roasting 

vacuum  therein,  and  in  such  wise  that  such  grain  sugar  or  calcining  it  in  hot  air,  or  boiling  or  fmng  it  m 

"is  immediately  disseminated  evenly  throughout  the  petroleum  or  other  oil  or  medium     in  which  it  is  not 

liouor  by  the  ebuUition  of  the  liquor  itself,  and  does  not  solul)le. 
fall  in  a  mass  to  the  bottom  of  the  pan,  or  gather  in  clots, 

Tlie  Desir.cation  of  Starch  in  vacuo,    Louis  Maiche, 
Paris.    Ger.  Pat.  23355,  Dec.  31,  1882. 

The  blocks  of  starcli  are  drained,  and  partially  dried  in 
aucea,  "as  tne  liquor  m  tne  pan  wui  rapidly  remove  a  drying  chest  The  brownish  skin  which  forms  ui)on 
the  impurities  of  this  raw  sugar,  "  and,  when  sutticiently  f^»e  surface  having  been  removed,  the  blocks,  wrapped 
concentrated,  will  deposit  pure  sugar  on  the  grains,  the  m  paper,  are  disposed  m  layers  within  a  closed  vertical 
impurities  being  subsequently  removed  with  the  syrup  cylinder  heated  by  steam,  and  subjected  to  the  action  of 
by  means  of  draining  or  centrifugal  action."  a  temperature  not  higher  than  25    C.,  exhaustion  being. 

simultaneously  effected  by  means  of  an  air  pump.    With 

this  very  rapia  process  of  desiccation  all  fermentation  or 
iTnprovements  in  the  Manufacture    of  Starch,      J.    moulding  in  the  interior    of  the    blocks    is   avoided. 
Poison  and  J.  M.  Harley,  Paisley.    Eng.  Pat  2703,  W.  D.  B. 

May  31,  1883.  

This  invention  has  reference  •*  not  only  to  starch  used  Eecovery  of  the  Ammonia  by  Precipitaiion  from  the 
for  ordinary  household  or  manufacturing  purposes,  but  Alcohol  used  in  the  Process  of  Exfractinq  Sugar 
alHO  to  starch  used  for  ec  ible  punjoses,  such  as  is  f^^^^^  Moh^srs.  H.  Steffcns,  Miihlberg-a.-E.  Oer. 
generally  known  as   *com-tlour,    or  *i)rei)ared  corn.  'p^^.  oo-oi    t««   to   iqqo 

The  invention    consists   in  drying  the  starch    "in   a        lat  2Jo«4,  ,jan.  IJ,  IHH.5. 

stove  whose  atmosphere  is  charge<l  with  moisture  or  To  the  ainiiKmiacal  alcohol  recovered  in  the  distillation 
steam."  This  method  of  drjdng  is  said  to  repder  the  '  of  the  lime-sugar  conipcmnd  or  the  mother-liquors  con- 
starch  "mellow,  and  more  free  from  that  peculiar  odour  centrated  sulphuric  acid  is  added,  whereliy,  provided  a 
and  taste  "  said  to  result  from  the  old  methods  of  drying    certain  de^ee  of  concentration  is  maintained,  nearly  all 

ammonia  is  separated  out  as  crystalline  sulphate.  When 
the  alcohol  contains  too  much  water,  only  a  concentrated 
solution  of  ammonium  sulphate  is  obtained.  In  this  case 
a  concentrated  solution  of  potassium  sulphate  is  added  to 
the  latter,  taking  the  precaution  not  to  Drin<j  it  into  con- 
tact with  the  alcohol.  The  solution  of  potassium- 
anmionium  sulphate  fhus  obtained  is  then  mixed  with 
the  supernatant  alcohol,  whereby  potassium-ummonium 
sulphate  is  separated  in  a  crj'stallme  condition. — F.  M. 


dispensed  with,"   as  re^rds  the  raw    su^ar  ! 
duced,  •*  as  the  liquor  m  the  pan  will  rapidly 


starch. 


Improvements  in  tlie  Manufacture  of  Elastic  Water- 
'  proof  Compounds.    W.  Bumham,  Chicago,  U.S.A. 
Eng.  Pat  2657,  May  29,  1883. 

Tn IS  invention  "  is  based  upon  the  adhesiveness  and  in- 
solubility in  water  of  the  sap  of  the  mangrove  tree, 
known  iu  Columbia  as  cativo*  *     By  **  combining  this  sap 
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Vacuum  Pan  loilh  Large  Heating  Surface  and  Si^rate 

Stage  Heating  Syatem  for  Direct  and  Exhaust  Steam. 

Franz  Wellner,  Filaen,  and  Hugo  Jelinek,   Prftgne. 

Ger.  Pat.  23078,  Aug.  10,  1882.    Addition  to  6S58, 

Feb.,  1879. 
The  nan  han  a  box  fonn,  and  Uh  hottoni  in  furnied  by  the 
two  Hlantin),'  itideB  g.     The  bealia}{,clia.iuberH  of  the  hori- 
zuntal  Bteam  pipes  are  divided  into  two  parts  by  tlie 


tmnHvenie  wall  PQ,  to  enable  direct  and  exb&uHt  Htcam 
to  lie  uHed  HiiiiultaneuuHly  fnr  builinc.  An  ondlessscrew 
S  is  UHed  for  removing  the  last  portion  of  the  contents 
aft«r  discbari^ng  the  pan.— W.  M. 

Stage  Evaporating  Pan,  F.  Wellner  and  H.  Jelinek, 
Vienna.  Ger.  Pat.  24001,  Feb.  3,  1883,  Addition 
toG90S,  Feb.,  1879. 
In  order  to  increase  the  beating  surface  of  the  vacunm 
pan  for  evaporating  sugar  and  salt  wlntions,  while  pre- 
servinj^  its  box  form,  toe  heating  system  is  comported  of 
several  utages.  The  vapoura  from  the  several  stages  are 
anpirated  together.  The  juice  in  either  evaporated  separ- 
ately in  each  stage  or  run  cuntinnonxly  from  the  nppcr 
to  the  lower  stages  by  overflow  pipee,  to  be  run  off  irom 
there  for  further  concentration. ^W.  M. 

iSo/e  /or  Vacuum  and  Evaporatirm  Pans.  Henii. 
Bohmidt  (of  the  firm  of  C.>  Aug.  bchmidt  and  Sona, 
Hamburg).  Ger.  Pat  23806,  Feb.  23,  1883. 
In  this  safe,  which  is  placed  in  the  dome  D  of  the 
vacuum  pan  A  or  in  the  overflow  vensol.  the  stoain  pipe 
d  Ih  bent  at  the  X»\i  at  right  antjles  and  connected  to  the 
^ipe  c     This  pipe  is  led  in  a  circle  round  the  inside  of 


the  dome,  and  increases  from  the  almost  snuare  section 
1.  to  the  Heclion  II.,  and  linnlly  the  long  section  III.,  the 
area  remaining  however  unaltered.  At  III.,  aftvr  a 
nimplett:  turn,  the  pipe  c  opens  in  tho  space  C,  from 
which  the  »t«ani  escapes  through  the  weve  in,  while  any 
liquor  carried  along  with  it  foils  back  through  k.—Vi.  M. 


Mod^fieationa  in  Hydro-Extraeton  with  CiMttuNHnn 
Atiion.  F.  W.  Strohbach,  Ktithen.  Ger.  Fu 
22725,  May  6,  1882. 
Thes  hydro-extractor,  which  ie  to  serve  chiefiy  for  dry- 
ing sugar  crystals  and  extracted  beetroot  ■licea,  coniiati 
of  a  conical  basket  e  with  a  wide  central  feed-tube  g. 
The  outside  of  the  casing  a  ia  furnished  with  two  sym- 


metrical channels    6  b, 


DgajB 


aniToond  the  latter  o 


plet«ly  at  the  top,  but  diminish  towards  the  bottom. 
When  the  hydro-extractor  is  working  the  Bubetance  to 
be  extracted  rises  slowly  up  the  inclined  walls  of  the 
basket  e,  and  when  dry  falls  over  the  rim  of  the  latter 
int«  the  channels  b  b,  from  which  it  is  delivered  at  tlie 
-F.  M. 


Ger.  Pat  24041.  Dec.  24,  1882. 
In  order  to  avoid  the  considerable  quantity  of  solphale 
of  lime  which  is  left  dissolved  in  glucose  syrup  when 
sulphuric  acid  has  been  used  in  the  manufactore,  this 
acid  is  replaced  by  phosphoric  acid,  the  lime  salt  <rf 
which  is  almost  completely  insolnble.  The  convenioli 
of  starch  takes  place  under  pressure,  and  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  140°  C,  6  per  cent  of  orthophoaphoric  acid  on 
the  weight  of  the  d^  starch  being  employed. — W.  M. 


Process  for  Secoloriting  Crystallised  Anhr/drout  Grape 
S-ugar.  Th.  von  Korvin-Sakovicz  and  D.  Rosen- 
bluin,  Warsaw,  Russia.  Ger.  Pat.  34181,  Feb.  7, 1SS3. 
The  starch-sugar  solution,  after  nentralisation  with 
chalk,  is  cooled  to  45°  C. ,  and  treated  with  permanganate 
of  potassium,  0*2  i>er  cent,  on  the  weight  of  starch  l™ig 
used,  and  is  filtered  from  the  resalUng  brown  predn- 
tate  and  the  sulphate  of  lime. — W.  M. 

Purification  of  Beet-Juice  and  Molatia  by  mtant  rf 
Soluble  Glass.  £.  A.  Schott,  Kreinsen.  Ger.  PaL 
24129,  Nov.  23,  1882. 
The  raw  beet-juioeor  molasses  is  treatedwith  silicato  of 
potash,  the  amount  used  beinj;  in  proportion  to  the 
albuminous  [itattcr  present,  nearly  neutralised  with 
snlphnrouB  acid,  exactly  nentralised  with  sniphuric  acid, 
and  JinaHy  filtered  from  the  precipitated  hydrate  of 
silica.— W.  M. 


XVL— BEEWIlfG,  WINES,  SPIEITS,  Btc 

The  Frodvctum  of  Yeast  by  the  FermetUalitm  of 
Molnsses  and  Grains  tiaccharijUd  by  Means  of 
Acult.  Giistave  Claudon  and  Charles  Vwreui. 
Paris.  Ger.  Pat.  23329,  Oct  28, 198S. 
A  MIXTURE  of  J50kg.  of  maiie  saccharified  by  treatment 
with  an  acid,  and  2,160kg.  of  molasses  ia  brought  into 
fennenlation  by  the  addition  of  beer  yeast,  the  whols 
being  maintained  at  a  tennieratnre  of  26°  C,  until  the 
fermentation  has  attained  its  maximnm.  When  this  is 
the  case,  the  tom|)erature  is  reduced,  by  means  of  a  cold 
wal«r  refrigerator,  to  18°  C,  and  kept  at  that  point  until 
the  yeast,  which  liegan  to  collect  during  the  moro  active 
stages  of  fermentation,  has  thoroughly  separated.  Hen- 
upon  the  tem))erature  is  again  raisea  to  from  26°  to  27*. 
and  the  process  rapidly  brought  to  an  end.— W.  D.  B 
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Vmtt,  ami  3f<i/t-Extraet.  H.  Gruson,  Buc 
Magdeburg.  Ger.  Pat  22621,  Nov.  7, 188 
An  "EKoclsior"  kibblini;  mill  6,  for  ^imliiij 
stenceH  employed  in  tbe  mout  condition,  in  i 
between  the  "  Henxe "  steaming  appnrntuB 
maah-tnn  K,  thoa  pnividin);  an  arrangemeDt  su 
the  production  of  yeasL  During  tlie  disint^i 
the  potntoeH,  maize,  or  cereals  fed  in  lo  B  bv  mc 
tube  A,  the  >team-ti);ht  cover  J  a  kept  cloaei 


SrepanvUon  of  yeast  material,  the  ^en  mal 
uced  by  the  (nnnel  B,  provided  with  a  rotai 
cylinder  at  its  lower  end,  and  a  Btendy  cnrrcni 
at  60*  C.  ia  supplied  by  the  pipe  ip.  The  pi 
naterial  collects  in  the  vat  E.  For  the  prep 
ntalt-extmct  the  same  manipulation  iH  Hnitalil 
■tead  of  a  current  of  warm  water  at  60°  C.  be 
by  to,  one  of  cold  water  is  supplied  by  meal 
W.  D.  B. 

TL—nSi  CSEmCALS,  ALKAIODS,  Ei 
ABD  BXTRACTS.  . 


A  conimimication  from  Dr.  W.  Heotschel, 
Eng.  Pat.  2119,  April  26,  1863. 
The  iuventor  has  discovered  that  diphenyl  carl 


gaH  into  an  aqneoaiH. _.. 

method  differs  from  Kempf's  {Joum.  of  Prac 

_ Brni 

carbonate  is  decomposed  bv  aistillation 


1  sealed  tubes  under  nressnre. 


°fi; 


hydroxide  when  salicylicadaand  phenol  a 


C«H,  <c0ON8 + 3C.Hr  HO + CO, 

Ihr  decomposing  with  sodinm  meth)[late  or  et 
phenolic  ethers,  anisoU  and  phenetoil,  are  prod 

CO<33^;+CH,ONa= 

*^«^*'^COONa  *  C«Hi-OCHj 

CO<3cj}Jj+C,H,0Na= 

Cf H4  <  pnoNa  "^  *^   >"  OCjHj 
The  phenol  or  nhenolic  ether  distils  over,  an<l 
salicylate  whidi  remains  b  decomposed  by  hi 
»cid.-K.  M.  _^__ 

ParoffUty  Tea.  A.  W.  Selliu.  Arcliiv.  Phnm 
The  author  recommends  this  tea  an  being  vei 
to  the  tMte,  as  well  an  cheaper  and  lem  inni 
Chinese   teas.      The  Ilex  Pofagnayensis,  tbc 


^liis  tea,  is  common  to  tlie  niountaio 
1  Brazil,  the  Arj^entino  Kepublic,  and 
,n  evcrtneen  rcHembling  the  orange  tree 
le green twigfi are  {itilled  inApril,  May, 
ver  a  fire  and  deprived  of  their  leaven  ; 
il  by  striking  with  wooden  mallets, 
into  commerce.  A  tree  will  yield  Xi 
very  tliree  yearn.  The  total  productiou 
.roguny  for  1S80  was  of  the  OHtimatnl 
-C.  R  C.    ' 

CPL03IVES,  MiTGHES,  Etc. 

gea  roinposrtl  of  Saltpetre,  Sulplinr, 
tl.  Brail,  and  MiufiKniiim  Sulphate. 
I,  Vienna.     Her.  I'at,  2.1933,  Dec.  10, 

portK  by  weight  of  saltpetre  and  1  Tiart 
late  are  ilisMilvcd  in  one-third  of  their 
;  water,  and  to  thin  solution  in  adile<l  8 
d  charcoal,  8  partH  ^ound  bran,  and  10 
liicli  coinjHinentii  have  lieen  previ»ii»ly 
The  mnxH  is  thorunghlv  stirrol  and 
.  for  two  houra,  after  wliicli  it  is  placeil 
atns  nt  a  temperuture  ot  60°  V.  fiir  live 
1  mass  is  iiresitod  into  cylinders  or  ratr- 
ilrate  of  potfuwiuni  can  be  replaced  liy 
when  the  cartridges  are  to  be  useil  soon 
facturcd.— W.  M. 


iKALTTICAL  CEEMISTRT, 

nqaneur  hi/  Meiin*  n/  Pnfamium  Per- 
Iteport  AnaL  Chtin.  .883,  337,  and 

tiianganous  chloride  precipitateil  with 
!<\  (jrudually  to  a  solution  of  2S  tu  30 

sulphate,  uontained  in  a  500c.c.  Hask, 
eatea  withaknown  quantity  of  jiennan- 
more  than  sutKcient  lo  determine  the 
;anc8e.  The  mixture  is  then  made  up 
Ic.c, ,  and  an  aliquot  part  of  the  wdutiou 
isbeittos.  The  iletemiinatiun  of  the  ex- 
nate  is  eflecLed  by  means  of  a  solution 
iloriile  according  to  Kessler's  method. 
D.  B. 


rr  and  bisniath  are  precipitated  by 
in  the  presence  of  glycerol,  tlie 
;  soluble  in  an  excess  of  the  precipitant, 
on  the  copper  b  completelv  separated 
grape  sugar  in  the  cold,  the  reaction 
the  course  of  a  few  hours,  whilst  the 
I  of  bisnmtb  remains  unaltered.  The 
ethod  for  the  quantitative  seiuralion  of 
ith  on  thb  reaction.— D.  It. 


:  oxide  and  inangano- manganic  oxide 
lighed.  The  oxiilcs  are  then  dissolved  iu 
1,  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  fenic 
wed  in  the  cold  wilh  potassium  iodide 

acid.  The  free  iodine  is  finally  titrateil 
«ttlphale.-S.  Y. 
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chlorine  and  thiocyanogen  are  estimated  together  by 
titration  with  silver.  In  the  other  the  thiocyanogen  is 
removed  by^  precipitation  with  copper  snlphate  and  sul- 
phorous  acia,  the  solution  passea  through  a  dry  filter, 
and  the  chlorine  estimated  in  an  aliquot  portion  of  the 
filtrate.— S.  Y. 


iSetD  TBoofe.0- 

The  Art  op  Soap-Making  :  A  Practical  Handbook 
of  the  Manufacture  of  Hard  and  Soft  Soaps,  Toilet 
Soaps,  etc.  Including  many  New  Processes,  and  a 
Chapter  on  the  Recovery  of  Glycerine  from  Waste 
Leys,  etc.  By  Alexander  Watt,  Author  of  "  Electro- 
Metallnrgy  Practically  Treated,"  etc.,  etc.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.  London  :  Crosby  Lockwood 
and  Co.,  7,  Stationers*  Hall  Court,  Ludgate  Hill.  1884. 

An  8vo  volume,  bound  in  cloth,  with  an  introduction  of 
6  pages,  subject-matter  covering  241  pag^es,  and  alpha- 
betical index  of  14  pages.  Interpersed  with  the  text  are 
36  woodcuts.  Recipes  are  given  for  making  various  kinds 
of  soaps,  and  in  the  closing  pages  of  the  work  are  tables 
of  specific  gravities  and  thermometric  scales.  Likewise 
there  occur  tables  of  essential  oils,  fusing  and  solidif j^ing 
points  of  fats  and  oils,  etc.  The  heading  of  the  various 
chapters  are  as  follow:  Chap.  I.,  Saponification  Ex- 
plained. II.,  The  Soap  Factory:  its  Apparatus  and 
Appliances.  III.,  Materials  Used  in  Soap-Making.  IV., 
Caustic  Leys.  V .,  VI. ,  and  VII. ,  Manufacture  of  Hard 
Soaps.  Vfll.,  Making  Soap  by  the  Cold  Process.  IX., 
Oleuj  Acid:  Soap  from  Recovered  Grease.  X.  and  XI., 
Cheapened  Soaps.  XII.,  Disinfecting  Soap.  XIII., 
Saponification  under  Pressure.  XIV.,  Various  Processes. 
XV.  and  XVI.,  Manufacture  or  Soft  Soaps.  XVII., 
XVill.,  and  XIX.,  Manufacture  of  Toilet  or  Fancy 
Soaps.  XX. ,  Soft  Toilet  Soaps.  XXI. ,  Medicated  Soaps. 
XXII.,  Miscellaneous  Processes.  XXIII.,  Alkalimetry. 
XXn^.,  Analysing  Soaps.  XXV.,  Purifying  of  Bleach- 
in<»  Oils  and  i^ats.  XXVI.,  Recovery  of  Glycerine  from 
Spent  Leys.  XXVII..  Miscellaneous  Soaps.  XXVIII., 
TJseful  Notes  and  Tables.     . 
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ENGLISH  APPUCATIOIfS. 
ite4. 

1445  G.  Oldfleld,  Leeds.  Improvements  in  matches  for 
lightinK  purposes.    January  15        .  ^  , 

1464  C.  D.  Abel,  London.  An  improved  manufacture  of 
nickel  and  cobalt  from  their  ores.  Communicated  by  A. 
Km  pp.  Bernsdorf,  Austria.    January  15 

1472  F.  Wlrth,  Frankfort-on-tho-Maln.  Germany.  Improve- 
ments in  the  manufacture  of  the  alkaloides  of  quinina.  Com- 
municated by  Prof.  Dr.  Giacosa,  Turin.    January  15 

1485  W.  R.  Lake.  London.  Improvements  in  and  relating  to 
the  treatment  and  utilisation  of  the  residuary  products  of  the 
distillation  of  spirits  and  apparatus  therefor.  Communicated 
by  Dr.  G.  Baumert,  H^e,  Germany.  Complete  specification. 
January  15 

1486  w .  R.  Lake,  London.  Improvements  in  apparatus  for 
use  in  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid.  Communicated  by 
M.  A.  Walsh,  New  Jersey,  U.S.A.     Complete  specification. 

1504  F.  W.  Gerhard,  Wolverhampton.  Improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of  cements.    January  16 

1536  C.  R.  Bonne.  Manchester.  Improvements  in  and  appa- 
ratus for  the  purification  of  brewers*  and  other  yeast.  Janu- 
ary 16 

1571  A.  H.  Huth,  Kensington.  Improvements  in  the  manu- 
facture of  compoundR  of  indiarubber,  guttapercha,  and  like 
materials.  January  16 

1578  W.G.  Little,  Conisborough.  Increasing  the  illuminating 
power  of  ordinary  coal  gas.    January  17 

1639  W.  R.  Lake,  London.  An  improved  method  or  process 
of  extracting  aluminium  from  substances  containing  the 
Bamc.  Communicated  by  F.  J.  Seymour,  Wolcotville,  and 
W.  H.  Brown,  New  York,  U.S. A.    January  17 

1669  G.  Valentine.  F.C.S..  Liverpool.  Improved  retorts  for 
the  production  and  revivification  of  animal  charcoal  from 
bones.   January  18 


1670  J.  Robertson,  Glasgow,  and  G.  A.  Bishop,  Coatbridge. 
Improvements  in  regenerative  kilns  for  burning  bricks,  pot- 
tery, or  articles  of  a  similar  nature,  or  for  calcimng  ooal,  iron- 
stone, limestone,  cement,  or  other  substances.    January  18 

1683  H.  J.  Bollmann  Condy,  Battersea.  Improvements  in 
the  manufacture  of  white  lead,  and  of  tri-basic  acetate  of  lead 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  white  lead  and  other  salts  of 
lead.    Complete  specification.    January  18 

1707  K  W.  Harding,  Bishop  Wearmouth.  Improvements  in 
the  manufacture  of  Fortlanu  cement.   January  18 

1736  £.  Brooke.  Huddersfleld.  Improvements  in  the  mana- 
facture  of  a  refractory  material  to  be  used  for  lining  furnaces; 
also  to  be  used  in  the  'manufacture  of  refractory  bricks, 
blocks,  tuvers,  pipes^nd  similar  articles.    January  19 

1737  J.  Trovelyan  Uaynes.  Birkenhead.  Improvements  in 
calcining  kilns  and  in  apparatus  therefor.    January  19 

1738  R.  Stanley  and  J.  Sharratt,  Stockingford.  Improve- 
ment in  the  manufacture  of  terra-cotta  and  other  clay  goods. 
January  19 

1823  F.  Wirth.  FrankfortH)n-the-Main.  Improvements  in  the 
method  of  and  apparatus  for  preparing  and  treating  oils  and 
other  like  substances  for  industrial  purposes.  Communicated 
by  L.  Starck,  Mayence.  Germany.    January  21 

183i  J.  S.  Rigby.  Widnes.  An  improved  apparatus  for  the 
manufacture  of  white  lead.   January  21 

1843  J.  C.  W.  Stanley,  London.  Improvements  in  the  treat- 
ment of  certain  deposits  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  nitro- 
genous matters  therefrom.    January  21 

1857  F.  Wirth,  Frankfort-on-the^Main.  *  Improvements  in 
the  method  of  preparing  and  using  tanning  substances.  Com- 
municated  by  L.  Starck,  Mayence.  Germany.    January  21 

1864  W.  P.  Thompson,  LiverpooL  An  improved  process  for 
mixing  with  earthy  matter  and  for  oonsunung  as  fuel  petro- 
leum or  other  hydrocarbons,  and  apparatus  for  carrying  the 
same  into  effect.  Communicated  by  J.  Leede,  Wasnington, 
U.S.A..  and  G.  H,  Ouray,  Florence,  Arizona,  U.8.A.    Jan.  22 

1870  w.  J.  Grass,  West  Hartlepool.    Tanning  hides,  called 

§lutonic  tanning.  Communicated  by  W.  Hasaler,  Hogsby  and 
taby.  Sweden.    January  22 

1884  J.  H.  Johnson.  London.  Improvements  in  the  manu- 
facture of  Portland  cement.  Communicated  by  R.  Whitman 
Lesley  and  J.  M.  Willoox,  Philadelphia,  U.S.A.    January  22 

1889  E.  Askew  Bath,  Skettv.  An  improved  process  of  treat- 
ing "  cotton  (or  like)  waste  **  (used  by  engineers  and  others)  for 
the  reutilisation  of  the  same,  and  of  oleaginous  or  fatty  mat- 
ters adhering  thereto.    January  22 

1890  J.  Harrison,  Battersea.  Improvements  in  the  production 
and  use  of  carbonic  acid  for  rofrigerating  and  aerating. 
January  22 

1912  P.  Everitt,  London.  Improvements  in  the  manufacture 
of  gas  for  incandescent  lightmg  and  apparatus  therefor. 
January  22 

1916  C.  Arkoll,  Chatham.  Economical  preparation  of  brew- 
ers', distillers*,  and  vinegar  makers'  worts.    January  22 

1952  M.  Williams,  Wigan.  Improvements  in  the  purifica- 
tion of  coalgae.   Januarys  ^  ^    _ 

1966  T.  white,  Thorpe  Hesley,  and  G.  Dawson,  Sheffield. 
Improvemente  in  the  means  and  api>aratu^  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  useful  products  from  shale  or  bind  or  the  refuse  of  ooal 
or  ironstone  mines,  and  the  like  substances.     January  23 

1985  W.  Fairweather,  Glasgow.  Improved  means  or  process 
for  filtering  and  decolorising  sugar  liquors,  syrupa,  and  sac- 
charine ju^es.  Communicated  by  F.  Kermann,  Schoeningen, 
Germany.    January  23 

1994  A.  Gutensohn.  Mile  End,  and  A.  Cox,  Bristol.  An 
improved  process  for  the  recovery  of  indiarubber  from  waste 
carding,  cuttings,  and  other  pieces  of  indiarubber  cloth. 

1998  J.  Imray,  London.  A  new  or  improved  process  for 
decarbonating  carbonate  of  strontia.  Communicated  by  H. 
Leplay,  Paris.   January  23 

1999  J.  Imray,  London.  An  improvement  in  the  strontia 
troatment  of  saccharine  liquors  and  apparatus  for  that  pur 
pose.    Communicated  by  H.  Leplay,  Paris.    January  23 

2046  B.  H.  Remmers,  Glasgow.  Improvements  in  apparatus 
for  separating  solid  impurities  from  liquids.   January  24 

2076  H.  A.  Gadsden.  London.  Improvements  in  the  extrac- 
tion of  the  metal  aluminium  from  its  ores  or  compounds. 
Communicated  by  E.  Foote,  New  York,  U.8.A«    January  24 

2117  E.  Carey, H.  Gaskell,  jun.,  andF.Hurter.  Widnes.  Im- 
provements in  the  manufacture  of  hydrochloric  acid  and 
sodium  carbonate  from  sodium  chloride.    January  25 

2118  E.  Carey,  H.  Gaskell,  jun.,  andF.  Hurter.  Widnes.  Im- 
provements in  the  treatment  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  for 
obtaining  the  ammonia  in  the  free  state  and  utilising  the 
sulphuric  acid.    Januiury25  _.  ^ 

2119  A.  P.  Price,  London.  Improvements  in  recovering  and 
obtai  ning  tin  from  tinned  metallic  surfaces.    January  23 

2143  G.  G.  Melhuish  Hardingham,  I^ondon.  Improvements 
in  explosive  cartridges  for  blasting  and  other  purposes.  Com- 
municated by  T.  Woolhouse,  Paris.    Januarv  25 

2146  J.  G.  Willans,  West  Hampstead.  Improvements  in 
the  manufacture  of  hydratod  oxide  of  iron.    January  25 

2157  J.  H.  Johnson.  London.  Improvements  in  treating  ores 
or  scoriae  containing  copper  or  nickel,  and  in  apparatus  con- 
nected therewith.     Communicated  by  E.  Hermite,  Rouen. 

2162  X  E.  Scott,  South  Kensington.  Improvements  in 
treating  substances  and  extracting  metals  and  metalloids 
therefrom.    January  26     ^  ^   _  .^     ,  **  v.  i  *       ««     ^. 

2183  R.  A.  Mossman.  and  J.  Mavel  Mayelston.  Elloug^ton. 
The  application  of  bicarbonate  or  ammonia  to  the  leavening 
or  expansion  of  dough  made  of  wheaten  flour  or  other 
farinaceous  sulratance.    January  26 
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2218  Q.  Baron  de  Overbeck,  London.    Improvements  in  the 

Sroduction  of  aluminium.     Communicated  to  him  by  H. 
[iewerth,  Hanover.   January  26 

2219  G.  Baron  de  Overbeck,  London.  Improv.ements  in 
esroloeive  compounds  in  the  nature  of  gunpowder.    January  26 

W&  A.  Pillans  Laurie,  Edinburgh.  Improvements  in 
extracting  lead,  silver,  oopper,  and  one,  from  the  bluestone 
ore  of  Anglesoa  and  similar  ores.   January  26 

2229  F.  week,  Lilleshall.  Improvements  in  machinery  or 
apparatus  for  washing  and  scrubbing  coal  gas.    January  26 

2217  C.  J.  Lortzing,  Charkow,  Russia.  Method  to  manufac- 
ture asphalt  comprim^  or  asphalt  mastics  from  the  firm 
residuums  of  the  outwashing  waters  in  the  wool  washings, 
combings,  ftillings,  and  tannings,  and  of  all  industries  related 
to  them.    January  28 

2253  H.  A.  Morgan  and  Lees  Taylor,  Llantrissant.  Improve- 
ments in  the  means  of  or  apparatus  for  treating  tin  and  terne 
plates  in  theprocess  of  cleaning  them.    January  28 

2263  J.  D.  Thomas,  T.  Wade  Evans,  and  J.  Gravel,  Swansea. 
Improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  tin  and  terne  plates. 
January  28 

2209  Dr.O.  Hoflhiann,Mainkur,  Germany.  The  manufacture 
of  new  colouring  matters.    January  28 

2279  W.  T.  Walker,  Uighgate.  improvements  in  apparatus 
for  purifying  coal  gas.    January  28 

22a6  H.  H.  Lake, London.  Improvements  in  and  relating  to 
evaporating  apparatus.  Ck)mmunlcated  by  A.  Vivien.  St. 
Quentin,  and  A.  D.  R.  Dujardin,  Lille,  France.    January  28 

2299  T.  Griiflths,  Oxton.  Improvements  in  the  manufacture 
of  aluminium.    January  29 

2307  L.  A.  White,  Ohorlton-on-Medlock.  A  process  for 
metallising  wood  and  other  sutotances.    January  29 

2316  A.  Wilkinson,  Camberwell.  Improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of  naper,  paper-pulp,  paste-board,  mill-board, 
papier-mAchd,  ana  such  substances  applicable  for  cabinet  and 
all  kinds  of  structural  purposes.    January  29 

2323  J.  Hatfield.  Kew.  Improvements  m  the  manufacture  of 
artificial  stone.    January  29 

2330  H.  J.  Haddan.  London.  A  new  or  improved  process  for 
the  manufacture  of  alcohoL  Communicated  by  C.  Coster, 
Bruxelles.    January  29 

2XH  G.  F.  Redfem,  Finsbury.  A  new  method  of  treating 
the  residues  from  soda  works.  Communicated  by  Dr.  H.  Yon 
Miller,  and  C.  Opl,  Hruschau.  Austria.    January  29 

2341  A.  W.  L.  keddie.  London.  Improvements  in  the  appar- 
atus for  and  process  of  purifying  gas.  Communicated  by  the 
Smith  and  Sayre  Manufacturing  Co.,  New  York.     January  29 

2341  J.  H.  Johnson,  London.  Improvements  in  apparatus 
for  mixing  and  elevating  sugar  in  course  of  manufacture,  or 
for  analogous  purposes.  Communicated  by  'the  Compagnie 
de  Fives-Lille.  Paris.    January  29 

2351  F.  W.  Martino,  Sheffield.  Improvements  in  thermanu- 
facture  of  artificial  manure.    January  29 

2360  J.  F.  Smith,  Leicester.  Improvements  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  glue  and  size  from  what  has  been  considered  useless 
refuse.    January  3D 

2368  H.  Uargx eaves,  Congleton,  W.  Beckett,  Oulton,  and 

W.  Cliffe,  Congleton.    Constructing  kilns  and  avens  for  burn- 

.  ingUmestone  and  bricks  and  other  like  materials.   January  30 

2372  J.  K.  Kave,  Moldgreen.  Improvements  applicable  to 
the  dyeing  of  black  colour  upon  cotton  and  other  vegetable 
fibres.    January  30 

2388  J.  Graham  Tatters,  South  Shields.  Improvements  in 
the  mode  of  obtaining  or  recovering  hydrochloric  add. 
January  30 

2412  T.  E.  Schecle  and  T.  Ktlhn,  Emmerich-on-tho-Rhine. 
Improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  artificial  manure. 
January  30 

2415  W.  T.  Walker.  Highgate.  Improvements  in  apparatus 
employed  in  the  purificauon  of  coal-gas.    January  30 

2418  C.  D.  Abel.  London.  Improvements  in  the  treatment 
of  phosphates  of  iron,  manganese,  and  aluminium  with  the 
chlorides  of  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths,  for  obtaining 
alkaline  phosphates  and  other  products  therefrom.  Com- 
municated by  Paul  Dietrich,  Berlin,    January  30 

2468  H.  J.  Haddan,  London.  An  improvement  in  the  pro- 
duction of  malt.  Comaiunicated  by  H.  Hackmann,  Mellnch- 
Btadt,  Bavaria.    January  31 

2476  B.  H.  Remmers,  Glasgow.  Improvements  in  apparatus 
for  cooling  er  heating  liquids.    January  31 

2477  W.  Fairwoather,  Glasgow.  An  improved  filtering 
medium,  and  mode  of  employing  the  same  for  filtering, 
decolorising,  and  deodorising  liquids  and  liquid  solutions. 
Communicated  by  F.  Kleemann,  Schoeningen,  Germany. 
January  31 

2485  B.  Midgley,  MUnsbridge.  &nd  W.  Nunwick,  Longwood. 
Improvements  in  apparatus  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  gas. 
January  30 

2191  T.  Heskin.  Preston.  Improvements  in  the  mode  of 
producing  or  obtaining  ammonic  chloride.    January  31 

2501  W.  Wyatt.  Ellesmere.  Improvements  in  the  method 
of  carrying  out  the  process  of  softening  and  purification  of 
water,  and  in  apparatus  for  use  therein.    February  1 

2539  F.  Wirth,  Frankfort-on-the-Main.  Improvements  in 
paints.  Communicated  by  O.  Fischer,  Karlsruhe,  Germany. 
February  1 

2543  E.  G.  Brewer,  London.  Improvements  in- distilling 
apparatus.  Communicated  by  D.  Uamaut,  Boitsford,  Belgium. 
February  1 

2561  C.  D.  Abel,  London.  An  improvement  in  apparatus  for 
drying  or  desiccating  substances  by  moans  of  heated  air. 
Communicated  by  E.  Langen,  Cologne,  Germany.  February  1 

2568  B.  J.  B.  Mills,  London.  Improvements  in  the  treatment 
of  ezcremental  matters,  and  in  apparatus  employed  therein. 
Communicated  by  J.  M.  Gutinantin,  Paris.    February  1 


2573  A.  M.  Clark,  London.  Improvements  in  the  process  of 
making  malleable  ferro-nlckel  and  ferro-cobalt,  Communi- 
catedby  the  Soci^t^  Anonyme  dite  Fonderie  de  Nickel  et 
Metaux  Blancs,  Paris.    February  1 

2621  E.  Siddons  Wilson,  and  A.  Bannon  O'Connor,  Camber- 
well.  An  improved  method  of  operating  upon  oily  and  greasy 
rags  and  fibrous  material,  and  in  recovering  oil  and  grease 
therefrom.    February  2 

2630  A.  Germot,  and  L.  Riviere,  Paris.  An  improved  mode 
of  treating  certain  resins  for  obtaining  a  new  elastic  substance. 
February  2 

2638  F.  Wirth,  Frankfort-on-the-Main.  Improvements  in  the 
method  of  utilising  certain  waste  liquids.  Communicated  by 
F.  Graessler,  Canstatt.  Germany.    February  2 

2610  A.  Guattari,  Paddington.  Improvements  in  the  manu- 
facture of  marble.  Communicated  by  M.  Sodorini,  Florence. 
February  2 

2666  J.  H.  Loder,  Utrecht.  Improvements  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  alcohol  and  alcoholic  solutions  of  colouring  matters, 
etc.    February  4 

2693  J.  B.  Mackey,  London.  The  preparation  of  new  soluble 
salts  of  cerium  for  medicinal  purposes.  Complete  specification. 
February  4 

•2701  C.  D.  Abel,  London.  An  improved  process  for  obtain- 
ing cellulose  or  woody  fibre  from  wood  or  other  vegetable 
substances,  and  the  preparation  of  lye  therefor.  Communi- 
cated by  C.  F.  Dahl,  Dantzic.  Complete  specification.  Feb- 
ruary 4 

2709  B.  C.  Sykes,  M.D.,  and  J.  Briggs,  Cleckheaton.  *  Im- 
provements in  apparatus  to  be  employed  for  making  producer 
gas,  heating  water,  and  generating  steam.    February  5 

2710  J.  Groome,  Darwen.  Improvements  in  composition  for 
covering  steam  boilers,  steam  pipes,  or  other  surfaces,  to  pre- 
vent radiation  of  heat  therefrom.    ITebruary  5 

2748  8.  H.  Emmens,  and  the  United  Patents  Corporation. 
Limited,  London.  Improvements  in  electrolytes  and  in  the 
manufacture  of  chemical  products  therefrom.    February  5 

2765  W.  Brown,  Bramley.  A  new  or  improved  means  or 
apparatus  employed  in  the  treatment  of  leather  during  and 
alter  the  '*  stuffing  "  operation.    February  5 

2787  A.  Guattari,  Paddington.  Improvements  in  the  manu- 
facture of  marble.  Communicated  by  M.  Sodorini,  Florence. 
February  5 

2796  W.  H.  Swim,  Runcorn,  and  G.  Pryde  and  J.  Hedley, 
Liverpool.  Improvements  in  the  treatment  of  certain  residual 
salts  formed  in  the  manufacture  of  caustic  alkalies.  February  6 

2812  F.  lies,  and  C.  Wakeman,  Birmingham.  A  new  compo- 
sition or  alloy  entitled  "  pyrogen."    February  6 

2837  C.  Holliday,  and  E.  W.  Hirst,  Huddcrsfield.  Improve- 
ments in  dyeing  wool  or  other  similar  animal  fibre,  and  in 
apparatus  employed  therein,    February  6 

'^3  J.  Cripps.jun.,  Brixton.  Improvements  in  the  manu- 
facture of  size  from  wet  calf,  white  feather,  shavings,  or  cut- 
tingH.    Complete  specification.    February  6 

2847  A.  Guattari,  Paddington.  Improvements  in  the  manu- 
facture of  imitation  marble.  Communicated  by  M.  Sodorini. 
B'lorence.    February  6 

2862  P.  C.  Bunn.  Norwich.  Improvements  in  the  manufac- 
ture or  production  of  pigments.    February  6 

2877  J.  Johnson,  Ijivorpool.  Improvements  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  blacklead.    February  7 

2892  A.  Sad(ie.  Bonn-on-the-Rhine,  and  F.  Schneider,  Struth, 
Prussia.  Improvements  relating  to  the  treatment  and  utili- 
sation of  cellulose  or  wood  fibre.    ITebruary  7 

2896  O.  WolflC;  Dresden.  A  process  of  manufacturing 
weather-proof  oil  colours  or  paints.  Commimicated  by  A.  T. 
Bergh,  Dresden.    February  7 

2900  Bondy  Azulay,  Islington.  An  improved  process  of 
preserving  the  edible  parts  of  fish.  Complete  specification. 
February  7 

2912  J.  W.  C.  Holmes,  Huddersfield,  and  B.  Midgley,  Milns- 
bridge.  Improvements  relating  to  the  heating  of  gas-retorts, 
spelter  j>ans,  or  the  like,  and  apparatus  therefor.    February  7 

2941  J.  Knowles  Kaye,  Moldgreen.  A  new  or  improved 
method  of  dyeing  a  fast  yellow  colour  on  cotton  and  other 
vegetable  fibres.    February  8 

2942  D.  G.  Stansby  and  J.  Partoh,  Birmingham.  Dividing 
and  thereby  increasing  in  volume  and  illuminating  power  the 
ordinary  gas  light.    February  8 

2966  C.  E.  Thierry.  London.    Improved  means  of  treating 

?:elatine  and  the  like  materials  or  substances  such  as  imitation 
very,  or  what  is  known  as  porcelain  and  ivorinc.  so  as  to 
prevent  such  materials  or  substances  from  curling  when 
subjected  to  heat,  and  to  render  the  same  waterproof.  Feb- 
ruary 8 

2982  C.  H.  Roecknor,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  Utilising  the 
spent  lime  from  bleaching  powder.    Februar>'  8 

2996  L.  Mond  and  G.  JArmay,  Winnington.  Improvements 
in  and  appertaining  to  the  manufacture  of  sodium  bicarbonate . 
February  9 

3013  J.  Dixon.  Oughtibridge.  Improvements  in  the  manu- 
facture of  paper,  ana  in  the  machinery  connected  therewith. 
Complete  specification.    February  9 

3015  G.  S.  Hazlehurst,  Rhyl.  Improvements  in  and  relating 
to  the  manufacture  of  salt  from  brine.    February  9 

3(W8  P.  A.  Maignen,  London.  An  improved  compound  for 
thetplimination  of  dissolved  matter  from  water.    ITeoruory  9 

3^  H.  E.  Scholefield.  Manchester.  Improvements  in  the 
mtnufacture  of  sulphurous  acid  bisulphites  or  sulphites. 
February  11 

3066  F.  W.  Marsh,  Middlesbrough.  Making  gas  froji 
mineral  oils.    February  11 

3073  K.  Ijiick,  London.  Improvements  iu  distilling  solutions 
of  acetic  acid  or  vinegar.    February  11 
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3086  M.  Finch.  Silvertown,  and  W.  WiUoughby,  J.  WU- 
loughby.  and  S.  Willoufchby,  Plymouth.  Improvements  in 
the  method  of  and  apparatus  for  manufacturing^  sulphuric 
acid.    February  11 

3090  A.  Zdziarski,  Brest- Litovsk.  Russia.  Improvements  in 
obtaining  aluminium  bronze.  Communicated  by  J.  Boguski, 
Warsaw.    February  11 

3097  C.  D.  Abel.  London.  A  manufacture  of  oxy-pyrazols. 
or  substances  formed  by  condensing  hydrazines  with  the 
ethers  of  carbo-retonic  acids.  Communicated  by  the  Farb- 
werke  Vormals  Meister,  Lucius,  and  Bruning,  Hoechst-am- 
Main.  Germany.    February  11 

3132  F.  Firth,  Dewsbury.  An  improved  means  or  method 
of  cooling  the  brickwork  of  furnaces  for  melting  glass  and 
other' materials.    Complete  specification.    February  12 

3166  F.  Wirth,  Frankfort-on-the-Main.  Improvements  in 
the  manufacture  of  certain  sulpho-acids,  and  in  producing 
colouring  matter  therefrom.  Communicated  by  O.  MUhl- 
haiiser,  and  the  firm  of  Farbwerk,  Grieahelm-a-M.,  Dittlor 
and  Co.,  Griesheim,  Germany.     February  12 

3171  M.  Zingler,  London.  Improvements  in  the  manufacture 
of  substitutes  for  leather.    Februarv  12 

3236  H.  Hack,  Saltley,  and  F.  Ley,  Barrow-on-Trent. 
Apparatus  for  receiving  and  conveying  away  coke  drawn 
from  gas  retorts  or  coke  ovens,  and  for  delivering  the  same 
into  wagons,  barges,  or  elsewhere.    February  12 

3240  J.  Ijewthwalte.  Halifax.  Improvements  in  metals  and 
alloys  or  mixtures  of  the  same.    February  13 

3244  W.  R.  Lake,  London.  Improvements  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  sugar,  and  in  apparatus  therefor.  Communicated  by 
K.  Trobach,  Berlin.    Complete  specification.    February  13 

3249  W.  R.  Lake,  London.  Improvements  in  the  preparation 
of  selenium  for,  and  the  mauuracture  of,  selenium  cells  for 
electrical  purposes,  and  apparatus  therefor.  Communicated 
by  C.  K.  Fritts  and  D.  H.  Hopkinsou,  New  York.  Complete 
specification.    February  13 

3255  C.  J.  Flather,  Southport.  The  removal  of  the  incrus- 
tation in  steam  boilers,  pipes,  cisterns,  and  other  vessels. 
February  14 

3309  w.  A.  Barlow,  London.  A  new  and  improved  system 
of  apparatus  for  evaporation  and  distillation,  and  for  the  prac- 
tical application  of  the  same.  Communicated  by  P.  Calliburces, 
Paris.   Complete  specification.    February  14 

3323  F.  Wirth,  Frankfort-on-the-Maln.  Improvements  in 
the  method  of  and  apparatus  for  treating  acid-sulphate  of 
soda  or  bisulphate  of  soda  for  industrial  purposes.  Com- 
municated by  H.  Herberts.  Barmen,  Germany.    February  14 

3355  C.  D.  Abel,  London.  An  improvement  in  furnaces  for 
burning  small,  moist,  or  liquid  fuel.  Communicated  by  G.  A. 
Godillot,  Paris.    Complete  specification.    February  15 

3363  J.  Elliott  and  F.  J.  Parsons.  Hastings.  Improvements 
in  the  manufacturoof  artificial  stone,  paving  slabs,  and  blocks. 
February  15 


3365  A.  Thomas,  West  Cowes.  Testing  gas  for  impnritiea. 
February  15 

3370  D.  H.  Dade,  Oglander  Road,  Surrev.  .  Improvements  in 
non-conducting  and  fire-proof  compositions  and  articles. 
February  15 

3375  J.  Salamon,  Wennington.  An  improved  prooesB  of 
tanning  hides  or  skins.  Communicated  by  L.  Verges,  Tarbes. 
France.    February  15 

3378  W.  Guest,  New  Cross.  Improvements  in  the  treat- 
ment of  leather.     February  15 

3392  T.  Carlile  and  J.  Park,  Glasgow.  Improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of  bichromate  of  soda.    Februarv  16 

3405  A.  Wright.  London.  The  production,  distribution,  and 
administration  of  spray  or  vapour,  called  the  **Atmonemetor." 
February  16 

3417  J.  NuttalU  Rochdale,  F.  Nuttall,  Oldham,  and  J.  Rouse. 
Oldham.  Method  for  purifying  noxious  or  gaseous  Vapours 
arising  from  heated  liquids,  oily  or  other  matters,  and  in 
apparatus  used  therein.   Complete  specification.    February- 16 

3433  J.  H.  Johnson,  London.  Improvements  in  treatwg 
saccharine  solutions  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  the  suKar 
therefrom.    Communicated  by  v.  Four,  Paris.   February  16 

343i  L.  A.  Groth,  London.  Improvements  in  the  manoiac- 
ture  of  night  and  other  illuminating  lights.  Communicated 
by  F.  £.  Berta,  Fulda,  Germany.  Complete  specification. 
February  16  , 

S435  B.  Tower.  Westminster.  An  improved  method  and 
apparatus  for  condensing  steam  or  vapour.    February  16 

ai44  C.  Hunt.  Birmingham.  Improvements  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  air  and  waste-gas  passages  in  connection  with 
regenerator  furnaces.    February  16 

3452  II.  H.  Lake.  London.  Improvements  In  apparatus  for 
distilling  liquids  for  purifying  gas  and  for  similar  purpos^ 
Conimuiiicat.d  by  P.  A,  M^let  and  T.  A.  Pagniez,  Paris. 
February  16 

3465  J.  Peddar,  Appleton-in-Widnee.  Improvements  m 
abstracting  valuable  properties  from  solutions,  and  in  appara- 
tus therefor.    February  18  , 

3171  C.  J.  Ellis,  Glasgow.  Improvements  in  obtaining  sul- 
phate of  soda,  and  in  apparatus  therefor.    February  18 

3493  W.  Martyn,  Wadebridge.  Dissolving  leather  for  use 
as  a  manure.    February  18 

S498  H.  Barclay  andR.  Simpson,  Harrington.  Improvements 
in  the  collection  and  treatment  of  flue-dust.    February  18 

3530  E.  W.  Scofield,  Brixton.  Compound  for  sweetening  or 
restoring  sour  liquids,  and  for  other  purposes.    February  18. 

3520  J.  G.  Willans.  West  Hampstead.  Improvements  ^ 
carbonising  coal.    February  18 

3523  H.  Townsend.  Bradford.  Improvements  in  the  process 
of  and  apparatus  for  the  manufacture  of  gas.    February  18 
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NOTICES. 


ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING. 

The  next  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Members  of 
the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry  wm  be  held  at  New- 
castle-on-Tyne.  in  Jnly.  Its  exact  date  is  not  yet  fixed, 
but  will  be  announced  in  due  course. 

The  morning  of  the  first  day  of  the  meeting  will  be 
devoted  to  tlie  transaction  of  the  ordinanr  business  of 
the  Society  and  an  address  by  the  President,  and  the 
afternoon  to  a  visit  to  a  chemical  work.  In  the  evening 
those  of  the  members  attending  the  meeting  who  wish 
to  do  BO  will  dine  together.  Members  may  obtain  dinner 
tickets  for  their  friends. 

At  the  last  Ck)uncil  meeting  it  was  resolved,  **  That 
the  Council  desires  to  record  its  entire  approval  of  the 
decision  of  the  Newcastle  Section  that  at  the  annucd 
dinner  in  July  there  shall  be  two  classes  of  dinner  ticket, 
one  for  dinner  without  wine  and  one  for  dinner  with 
wine.*' 

It  is  proposed  that  the  morning  of  the  second  day  of 
the  meeting  shidl  be  devoted  to  the  reading  and  discus- 
sion of  papers  on  the  more  important  of  the  recently- 
proposed  methods  for  utilising  the  condensable  products 
obtainable  from  coal  used  in  the  manufacture  of  coke, 
coal  used  in  blast  furnaces,  and  coal  used  as  fuel. 
Members  who  may  desire  to  read  papers  on  any  branch 
of  this  subject  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the 
General  Secretary. 

Papers  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Sutherland  and  Mr.  George 
Beilby  are  already  promised,  and  others  are  being 
arranged  for.  By  the  kind  courtesy  of  Messrs.  Bahid 
AND  Company,  those  members  who  choose  to  visit 
Gartsherrie  will  be  penuitted  to  see  the  process  at  work 
there.  Mr.  Beilby  has  kindly  arranged  that  those  who 
wish  to  do  so  may  see  the  Young  ana  Beilby  process  in 
operation  at  two  works  near  Edinburgh  ;  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  opportunities  will  also  be  afforded  of  seeing 
in  operation  both  the  Jameson  process  and  the  Simon- 
Carves  process.  The  afternoon  of  the  second  day  of  the 
meeting  will  probably  be  devoted  to  visits  to  various 
works  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Newcastle,  and  the  mem- 
bers will  probably  be  invited  to  a  conversazione  in  the 
evening. 

Full  particulars  of  the  arrangements  for  the  meeting 
will  be  given  in  the  June  number  of  the  Journal. 

Numerous  inquiries  have  been  made  for  sets  of  the 
Journal  for  1882.  Some  of  the  numbers  for  that  year 
are  out  of  print.  Members  who  have  not  the  volume  for 
1882,  and  wish  to  obtain  it,  are  invited  to  signify  that 
wish  to  the  Secretary  as  early  as  possible.  If  a  sufficient 
number  of  applications  for  that  volume  are  received,  the 
missing  numbers  of  it  will  be  reprinted. 


Ja^aneat  Correapondent :  T.  Takamatsu. 


The  Proceedings  of  the  First  General  Meeting  (1881)  of 
the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry  have  been  reprinted  in 
such  size  and  style  as  to  permit  of  their  being  oound  up 
with  the  Journal.  Copies  of  the  reprinted  Proceedings 
will  be  forwarded  by  the  Publishers  on  receipt  by  them  of 
twelve  penny  stamps  for  each  copy  required. 
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In  this  number  of  the  Journal  is  inserted,  as  the  first  of 
a  series,  a  list  of  changes  which  have  taken  place  during 
the  month  in  the  residence  and  in  their  relation  to  the 
Society  of  some  of  the  members,  for  the  information  of  the 
Society's  oificers  and  of  whomsoever  else  it  may  concern. 
The  General  Secretary  trusts  that  members  will  second 
his  efforts  to  make  tnis  list  a  complete  and  accurate 
record  by  notifying  to  him  their  changes  of  address  as 
promptly  as  possible. 


Authors  of  papers  printed  in  the  Journal  are  hereby 
notified  of  the  fact  that,  in  accordance  with  Bye-law  36, 
they  are  entitled  to  receive  not  more  than  50  gratuitous 
copies  of  their  papers.  Authors  should  state  on  their 
manuscripts  their  desire  to  have  free  copies,  adding  the 
number  wished  for.  Unless  the  contrary  be  specially 
desired,  this  being  stated  on  the  manuscript,  the  reprints 
of  an  author's  paper  will  not  include  the  report  of  any 
discussion  that  may  have  arisen  after  the  reading  of  the 
paper. 


LIST  OF  HEIIBEE8  ELECTED  HABOH  21lt,  1884. 


J.  H.  Bald,  firaddock.  Pennsylvania.  U.S.A.,  chemist,  steel- 
works. 

Jesse  P.  Battershall,  Ph.D.,  102,  Washington  Street,  New 
York,  U.S.A.,  chemlBt. 

William  Beazdmoro,  Parkhead  Forge,  Qlasgow,  steel  manu- 
facturer. 

R.  W.  Peregrine  Birch.  M.I.C.E.,  2.  Westminster  Chambers, 
Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W. 

W.  B.  Cogswell.  Syracuse,  New  York,  U.S.A.,  chemical 
engineer. 

Azariah  GrliBths.  Clyde  Cottage,  Falkirk,  N.B.,  fireclay 
manufacturer. 

Alf.  Hunzinger,  care  of  K.  Potter  and  Comjiany,  Dinting 
Vale,  Gloasop  near  Manchester. 

F.  J.  Lloyd,  4,  Lombard  Court,  Gracechnrch  Street.  E.C.. 
analyst. 

Otto  LUthy.  225.  Church  Street.  Philadelphia,  U.S. A. 

Donald  McDonald,  Invemevi^Fort  William,  N.B.,  distiller. 

John  McGowan,  Ash  House,  Talk-o'th'-Uill,  near  Stoke-on- 
Trent,  colliery  manager. 

A.  Russell  Miller,  The  Cairns,  Cambuslang,  near  Glasgow, 
chemist. 

T.  Paterson  Miller.  The  Cairns,  Cambuslang,  near  Glasgow, 
Turkey-red  dyer  and  calico  printer. 

John  Murphy,  11,  Wellesley  Terrace,  Prince's  Park,  Liver- 
pool, chemical  manufacturer. 

K.  Oehler,  Offenbach-am-Main,  Germany,  anilin  d^o  manu- 
facturer. 

Andrew  Pears,  Lanadron  Soapworks,  Isleworth,  Middlesex, 
wholesale  perfumer. 

F.  W.  Richardson,  40,  Church  Street,  Manningham.  Brad- 
ford, analyst. 

J.  W.  Roxburgh,  Levenbank  Works,  Jamestown,  Dumbar- 
tonshire, manager. 

Ernest  Smith,  114,  West  Street,  Glasgow,  manufacturing 
chemist. 

Adolph  Sommer,  529,  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  U.S.A., 
pharmacist. 

Charles  Stephens,  F.L.S.,  Avenue  House,  Finchley.  ink 
manufacturer. 

David  Stewart.  Woodslde,  WemyssBay,  Renfrewshire,  N.B., 
technical  chemist. 

Richard  Tangye,  Gilbertstowe  Hall,  Bickershill,  near  Bir- 
mingham. 

Gottfried  Delitsoh,  90,  Raobum  Place,  Edinburgh,  chemist 
and  manager. 

Robert  Hamilton,  Jun..  Westthom.  Tollcross,  Glasgow,  ana- 
lyst. 

Howard  P.  Ryland.  The  Cedars,  Gravelly  Hill,  Birmingham. 

Howard  Charles  ward,  Sussex  Villa,  Putney  Park  Avenue, 
London.  S.W.,  barrister-at-law,  deputy-chairman  Gas  iJight 
and  Coke  Company  Limited. 

George  B.  Anderson,  Palm  Cottage,  Runcorn,  Cheshire, 
manager  alkali  works. 

James  AnguaULugar,  Ayrshire,  N3. 

John  Currie.  38,  Bridge  Street,  Alexandria.  Dumbartonshire, 
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The  foUowingr  altered  arrangrements  for  papers  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Session  are  notified  :— 

On  April  7th.  Election  of  Local  Committee.  Dr.  Armstronff, 
**  Preliminary  Note  on  Certain  By-products  of  the  Pintsch  Oil 
Gaa  Manufacture  in  Relation  to  the  Question  as  to  the  Condi- 
lions  under  which  Benzenes  are  Formed."  Messrs.  Giles  and 
Shearer,  '*0n  the  Estimation  of  Sulphurous  Acid  in  its  Com- 
Kmnds."  Mr.  W.  L.  Carpenter,  **  Further  Note  on  the  Solidi- 
fication of  liquid  OUs." 

On  May  5th,  Dr.  Percy  Frankland,  "On  the  Composition  and 
lUnminatinfiT  Power  of  Coal  Gas.**  Mr.  W.  J.  Dibdin.  **  On  the 
Estimation  of  the  Illuminating  Power  of  Gas  Burners,  especi- 
ally those  of  large  size." 

On  June  3rd,  Mr.  W.  S.  Squire,  *'  On  the  Processes  Concerned 
in  the  Conversion  of  Starch  into  Alcohol,  and  their  relation  to 
Brewing  and  Distilling,  *'  illustrated* 


Chhwcal  Society's  Rooms,  Burlington  House, 
Monday,  March  3rd,  1884. 


MB.   DATID  HOWARD  IN  THE  CHAIR. 


ON  THE  MANUFACTURE  OP  CUPRAMMO- 
NIUM  AND  ZINCAMMONIUM  COMPOUNDS 
AND  THEIR  TECHNICAL  ADAPTATION. 

BT  a   B.  ALDER  WRIGHT,  D.SC,    F.RS. 

It  haa  long  been  known  that  when  an  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  ammonia  is  added  to  one  of  certain  metallic 
salts,  a  precipitate  is  at  first  formed  which  redissolves 
on  further  addition  of  ammonia,  forming  a  fluid  from 
vhich  in  many  cases  definite  crystallised  compounds 
can  be  isolated  by  evaporation,  or  by  treatment  wLbh 
alcohol  or  a  large  excess  of  concentrated  ammonia 
solution,  etc.,  so  as  to  cause  the  compound  to  separate 
through  being  comparatively  insoluble  in  the  modified 
menstruum.  These  compounds  usually  contain  the 
elements  of  the  metaiiic  salt  originally  used  together 
with  those  of  ammonia,  and  in  some  cases  water  (of 
crystallisation  or  constitutional).  Copper  and  zinc 
belong  to  the  class  of  metals  the  salts  of  which  behave 
in  this  way.  Various  kinds  of  ammonia  compounds 
of  different  salts  of  these  two  metals  have  been 
described  by  different  observers,  the  best  defined  of 
which  in  the  cupric  series  belong  to  the  tetrammonio 
class  CuX„  4NH3,  or  [Cu,4NHa]X2— as,  for  example, 
cnprotetra!^lmonium  sulphate  [Cu,  4NH3]SO^,  HgO, 
which  is  readily  obtained  in  crystals  by  addm^  to  a 
concentrated  copper  sulphate  solution  ammonia  in 
large  excess,  or  ammonia  in  less  excess  and  alcohol. 
The  similarly-constituted  cuprotetrammonium  bro- 
mate^  nitrate,  hyposulphate,  and  various  other  salts 
are  sunilarly  obtainable.  Under  the  influence  of  heat 
these  compounds  lose  ammonia,  forming  analogous  but 
less  ammoniated  compounds.  Thus  cuprotetrammo- 
nium sulphate  at  near  150"  C.  loses  2NH3,  and  at 
about  205"*  C.  loses  another  NH^,  and  finally  at  about 


260**  C.  loses  the  last  NH3  present,  thus  forming  in 
succession  the  series — 

[Cu,4NH3]S04 Cnprotetrammoninm  sulphate 

[Cu,2NH3]S04 Cuprodiammoniam  sulphate 

[Cu,NHs]S04 Cuproroonammonium  sulphate 

CUSO4  Anliydrons  copper  sulphate 

Metals  the  salts  of  which  form  with  ammonia  com- 
pounds of  this  kind  are  usually  capable  of  giving  rise 
to  another  class  of  ammonio -metallic  derivatives  by 
dissolving  their  oxides  or  hydroxides  in  excess  of 
ammonia  solution.  In  some  cases,  e.g,,  with  copper, 
these  fluids  are  readily  formed  by  agitating  scraps  01 
the  metal  with  air  and  ammonia  solution,  the  metal 
spontaneously  oxidising  under  these  conditions  with 
considerable  rapidity.  In  other  cases,  f .^..  zinc,  the 
metal  when  in  contact  simultaneously  witn  air  and 
ammonia  solution  does  not  oxidise  rapidly,  but  the 
action  can  be  brought  about  more  readily  by  con- 
joining to  the  chemical  agencies  at  work  the  gcdvanic 
effect  of  the  admixture  of  another  metal  in  contact 
with  the  one  to  be  dissolved.  Thus  a  mixture  of 
zinc  and  iron  cuttings  is  far  more  effective  in  pro- 
ducing solution  of  the  former  metal  than  the  cuttings 
of  zinc  alone,  although  the  iron  remains  practically 
unaffected.  It  is  remarkable  that  brass  dissolves  in 
ammonia  as  a  whole,  both  zinc  and  copper  going  into 
solution  under  the  influence  of  aerial  oxidation.  It 
is  usual  to  assume  that  the  compounds  formed  by 
the  union  of  ammonia  with  metallic  salts,  oxides,  or 
hydroxides,  are  the  corresponding  salts,  oxides,  or 
hydroxides  of  compound  metallo-ammoniums.  From 
this  point  of  view  cuprotetrammonium  sulphate  may 

be  regarded  as — 

C^^NHa-NH,    go 
^"""NHsNHs^^"* 

or  ammonium  sulphate,  in  which  H2  are  replaced  by  the 
diad  group— 

In  the  same  way  the  solution  of  copper  oxide  in 
excess  of  ammonia  may  be  regarded  as — 

^'^^NHs.NHa^^  °'  ^  ^^<NH3.NH3.0H 

Similar  remarks  apply  to  the  zincammonium  deri- 
vatives. In  the  case  of  cupro-  and  zinco-  ammonium 
compounds,  the  stability  of  the  substances  under 
ordinary  conditions  is  not  great.  Even  at  ordinary 
temperatures  there  is  usually  a  more  or  less  marked 
tenaency  to  decompose  evolving  ammonia ;  thus 
cuprammonium  hydroxide  solution  is  decomposed 
b^  addition  of  a  large  bulk  of  alcohol,  a  blue  pre- 
cipitate being  thrown  down  consisting  essentially  of 
hydrated  copper  oxide  (usually  also  containing  a  little 
carbonic  acid  and  ammonia  associated  therewith) ; 
and  on  long  standing  (some  weeks  or  months)  concen- 
trated solutions  deposit  a  black  substance  liDing  the 
containing  vessel,  essentially  consisting  of  anhydrous 
copper  oxide.    Similarly,  cuprotetrammonium  sul- 

Ehate  crystals  are  broken  up  by  contact  with  a  large 
ulk  of  cold  water  into  free  ammonia,  ammonium 
sulphate,  and  a  blue  precipitate  of  variable  composi- 
tion, but  essentially  consisting  of  a  " basic''  sulphate, 
CUSO4+NCUO2H2,  also  retaining  a  little  ammonia. 
In  presence  of  excess  of  ammonia,  cuprotetrammonium 
sulphate  wholly  dissolves  to  a  blue  liquid,  which,  if 
strongly  ammoniacal,  may  be  evaporated  down  on 
the  water-bath  without  any  considerable  amount  of 
change,  forming  a  thick  residue  mostly  soluble  in  a 
small  bulk  of  water.  On  continued  boiling  of  a  less 
ammoniacal  solution,  however,  black  cupric  oxide  is 
formed,  with  more  or  less  basic  sulphate.  Some  in- 
teresting illustrations  of  the  influence  of  mass  and 
temperature  on  decomposition  are  afforded  bv  these 
reactions  ;  into  these  points,  however,  it  would,  be  out 
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of  place  now  to  enter.  It  is  noteworthy  that  zinc 
ammoniom  hydroxide  solutions  deposit,  on  long 
standing,  crystals  essentially  consisting  of  zinc 
hydroxidei  ZnO,  H^O.  If  carbonic  acid  be  excluded, 
the  crystals  are  often  perfectly  clear  and  transparent 
but  are  more  or  less  white  and  opaque,  and  consist  of 
a  "basic"  carbonate,  ZnCOa,NZnOaH2»if  the  solution 
contains  ammonium  carbonate. 

According  to  Wetzlar  cuprammonium  hydroxide 
solution  containing  sal-ammoniac  or  certain  other 
salts  attacks  metallic  iron,  causing  copi)er  to  be 
deposited  in  the  metallic  form  and  oxide  of  iron  to  be 
produced.  Pure  cuprammonium  hydroxide  contain- 
ing a  large  excess  of  ammonia,  however,  is  found  in 
actual  practice  on  the  large  manufacturing  scale  to 
cause  no  noticeable  corrosion  of  either  wrought  or 
cast  iron,  or  of  steel,  so  that  receptacles  for  the  fluid, 


considerable  scale  to  practical  mantlf  actnrea,  althoiigh 
various  modes  of  employment  of  them  have  been 
from  time  to  time  proposed  and  even  x^atented  For 
a  lon^  time  these  fluids  have  been  used  in  small 
Quantities  as  tests  of  the  character  of  certain  organised 
nbres,  e.g.,  silk,  cotton,  linen,  etc.,  on  account  of  their 
power  of  dissolving,  or  at  any  rate  of  pectising, 
gelatinising,  and  disintegrating*  these  fibrea  Recently 
0.  F.  Clans  has  patented  the  production  of  a  kind 
of  silicate  of  zinc  oy  the  addition  of  silicate  of  soda  to 
ammoniacal  zinc  solution ;  whilst  the  zinc  hydroxide 
left  on  goods  treated  with  zincammonium  hydroxide 
solution  and  exposed  to  the  air  is  capable  of  acting 
as  a  mordant,  although  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  largelv  employed  in  that  direction  as  yet  Of 
late  years,  nowever,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
utilise  on  a  manufacturing  scale  the  remarkable  power 
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and  also  machineiv,  can  safely  be  constructed  of  iron 
or  steel  without  fear  of  iiyury,  even  when  kept  in 
prolonged  contact  with  the  solution.  In  this  respect 
iron  differs  remarkably  from  zinc.  Both  metals 
readily  displace  copper  from  solution  in  ordinary 
salts,  t.g.^  copper  sulphate;  but  with  regard  to 
an  ammoniacal  solution  their  behaviour  is  not  the 
same,  iron  having  no  action,  but  zinc  precipitating 
copper  ab  readily  as  from  an  ordinary  salt,  and  form- 
ing in  so  doing  zincammonium  hydroxide  solution — 
in  fact,  this  reaction  forms  a  most  convenient  way  of 
prepanng  that  fluid  on  the  large  scale. 

Owing  probably  to  the  want  of  permanence  of 
cupro-  and  zinco-  ammonium  compounds,  and  the  cost 
of  the  large  quantity  of  ammonia  solutions  requi- 
site to  form  and  preserve  them,  these  substances 
do  not  appear  as  yet  to  have  been  applied  on  any 


possessed  by  cuprammonium  solutions  of  pedising 
cellulose  and  similar  substances,  in  such  a  fashion 
as  to  produce  a  partial  alteration  somewhat  analogous 
to  that  brought  about  by  dipping  paper  into  sulphuric 
acid  so  as  to  "  parchmentise  it  After  much  laborious 
experimentation,  the  processes  originally  patented  by 
the  late  Dr.  John  Scoffern  have  been  improved  and 
reduced  to  a  regular  manufacture  by  the  Patent 
Waterproof  Paper  and  Canvas  Company,  of  the  Canal 
Works,  Willesden  Junction,  whose  specialties  are 
known  as  *' Willesden''  fabrics, amongst  which  maybe 

Sarticularly  noticed  a  waterproof  paper  for  lining 
amp  walls,  a  variety  of  thicker  cards  for  roofing  and 

*  According  toErdmonn  {J,  Prakt.  Chem,  ixxvi,  aSS^oelliihMe 
is  not  truly  dissolved  by  ammoniacal  copper  solutions,  bat  ia 
only  disseminated  through  the  fluid  in  a  gelatinised  con- 
dition. 
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other  aoalogous  purposes,  and  canvas  and  ropes,  etc., 
prepared  so  as  to  be  rotproof. 

The  process  bv  which  these  fabrics  are  manu- 
factured may  be  described  as  essentially  consisting  of 
the  preparation  of  a  concentrated  solution  of  cupram- 
mooium  hydroxide  and  the  passing  of  the  ^ooda  to  be 
treated  through  a  bath  of  this  material  at  just  such  a 
rate  as  will  permit  of  the  pectising  and  gelatinising  of 
the  exterior  of  the  fibres  composing  the  paper  or 
canvas,  etc,  without  wholly  disintegrating  tne  mass; 
80  that  the  material  on  emerfi^ing  from^the  bath  retains 
coherence  sufficient  to  enable  it  to  be  passed  over  and 
under  the  usual  drums,  etc.,  of  a  fNU>er  mill,  and  so 
to  be  dried  in  the  ordinary  way.  This  drying  con- 
verts the  film  of  poetised  cellulose  coating  each 
filment  and  fibre  into  an  insoluble  solid  vambh 
which  cements  the  whole  together,  forming  a  material 
entirely  sui  generis.  In  order  to  build  up  thick  cards 
two  or  more  reels  of  paper  are  employed,  passed 
simultaneously  through  the  bath,  andtnen  pressed  to- 
gether and  dried  as  a  whole,  two  thicknesses  thus 
treated  forming  two-ply  card.  The  best  kinds  of 
thick  cards  are  made  by  passing  two  rolls  of  two-ply 
simultaneously  through  the  bath  a  second  time  and 
pressing  them  together  and  drying,  thus  giving  rise 
to  four-ply  card,  the  thickness  mostly  adopted  for 
roofing.  By  repeating  this  process  with  two  batches 
of  four-ply.  eight-ply  is  obtamed ;  and  similarly  to  any 
required  degree  of  thickness  necessary  for  special 
purposes. 


ever,  does  not  pectise  paper  sufficiently  to  give  good 
results.  In  order  to  pectise  paper,  etc.,  thoroughly 
when  the  materials  are  passed  through  tne  baths  at  a 
convenient  manufacturing  speed,  it  is  essential  to  use 
a  liquid  containing  100  to  1501b.  of  ammonia  per 
100  gallons  *  (about  as  much  ammonia  as  is  present 
in  solution  of  ammonia,  specific  gravity  '940  to  '960). 
Such  a  fluid,  when  nearly  saturated  with  copper 
present  as  pure  cuprammonium  hydroxide,  will  con- 
tain 20lb.  to  25lb.  copper  (reckoned  a9  metal)  per  100 
gEbUons.  Considerably  larger  amounts  of  copper, 
owever,  may  be  taken  into  solution  in  the  form  of 
cuprammonium  salts^  or  when  certain  forms  of  organic 
matter  are  also  present  in  the  liquor.  According  to 
the  textbooks,  ammoniacal  solutions  of  cuprammo- 
nium salts  dissolve  cellulose,  but  such  fluids  are  found 
to  be  unsuitable  for  the  manufacture  of  Willesden 
goods  for  a  variety  of  reasons  In  the  first  place,  for 
a  given  quantity  of  copper  in  solution  an  ammoniacal 
solution  of  cuprammonium  hydroxide  appears  to  pos- 
sess a  considerably  higher  poetising  power  than  a 
similar  solution  of  a  cuprammonium  salt;  next, 
when  a  cuprammonium  salt,  e.^.,  the  sulphate,  is 
used  there  is  not  only  a  tendency  to  form  a  little 
copper  sulphate,  which  can  be  washed  out  of  the 
finished  fabric  by  water  (thus  rendering  the  ma- 
terial unsuitable  for  many  purposes,  e,g,.  cattle 
drinking-troughs,  portable  sneep-pens.  eta),  out  fur- 
ther, much  ammonium  sulphate  is  tormed  in  the 
body  of  the  fabric,  thus  giving  rise  to  a  double  dis- 
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A  noteworthy  point  in  connection  with  these  pro- 
cesses is  that,  when  certain  precautions  are  taken,  the 
copper  present  in  the  ammoniacal  fluid  imbibed  by  the 
material  passed  through  the  bath  is  wholly  converted 
during  drying  into  a  compound  with  the  poetised  cel- 
lulose of  an  agreeable  green  tint,  and  is  not  deposited 
as  black  oxide  of  copper,  as  it  would  be  on  evapora- 
tion of  the  solution  without  cellulose  in  a  porcelain 
dish,  etc  It  is  largely  the  presence  of  copper  in  this 
form  that  renders  Willesden  fabrics  so  free  from 
growths  of  mould,  mildew,  rot,  and  fungoid  vegeta- 
tion generally,  and  from  tne  attacks  of  insects.  The 
compound  is  so  stable  as  to  be  wholly  unaffected  by 
water,  when  once  dry.  Of  course,  mineral  acids 
dissolve  out  copper  to  some  extent,  but  this  is  not  the 
case  with  ordinary  water,  apparently  not  even  with 
London  rain.  Instead  ot  cuprammonium  hydroxide 
alone^  in  certain  cases  a  mixtura  of  cuprammonium  and 
zincammonium  hydroxides  may  be  used.  The  poetised 
cellulose  then  contains  both  zinc  and  copper,  indicat- 
ing apparently  that  a  zinc  cellulose  compound  has  also 
beeaionned.    Zincammonium  hydroxide  alone,  how- 


advantage;  first,  because  the  ammonia  thus  fixed 
is  wholly  lost,  whereas  the  ammonia  in  cuprammonium 
hydroxide  is  wholly  volatilised  during  the  drying, 
and  can  be  recovered  and  used  over  again  ;  secondly, 
because  when  the  fabric  is  wetted  the  ammonium 
sulphate  is  washed  out,  thus  partially  opening  out  the 
texture^  and  rendering  the  mass  more  porous  and  less 
impervious  to  moisture:  beside  which,  the  ammonium 
sulphate  sometimes  eflloresces  out  as  an  unsightly 
saline  film.  For  these  and  other  reasons  cuprammo- 
nium hydroxide,  and  not  a  cuprammonium  salt,  is 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  Willesden  goods. 
The  preparation  of  cuprammonium  hydroxide  solu- 
tion, oy  lowing  air  and  ammonia  water  to  act  simul- 
taneously on  metallic  copper  has  been  long  known  as 
a  laboratory  operation,  and  the  fluid  thus  produced 
has  for  many  years  been  prepared  and  sold  in  small 
quantities  for  the  purpose  of  testing  cotton  and  other 

*  1  Kranime  per  litre  -  lib.  per  100  gallons,  a  relationship  con- 
veniunt  to  remember,  when  laboratory  tests  are  made  using 
the  metrical  system,  whilst  Britinh  weights  and  measures  are 
used  in  the  actual  works. 
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vegetable  fibres  by  its  solvent  action  thereon.    For  perature  at  which  the  specific  gravity  'u  tested  will 

the  economical  production  of  the  fluid  at  the  rate  of  make  a  very  material  difference  in  the  amcrantof 

several  tons  at  an  operation,  apparatus  and  methods  ammonia  present  deduced  from  the  specific  gravity 

had  to  be  devised,  more  especially  with  the  twofold  determination,  the  effect  being  more    marked  the 

object  in  view  of  causing  tne  solution  of  copper  in  as  stronger  the  solution.     For  instance,  a  fluid  testing 

short  a  period  as  possible,  and  of  preventing  ammonia  DaSatao'-S  instead  of  containinglSO-SSlb.of  ammonia 

being  lost  in  large  quantities  during  the  operation,  per  100  gallons  (grammes  per  litre),  as  it  should  do 

Whilst  pursuing  the  investigations  necessarv  for  the  were  itsspecific^vity  ■926at  le^-S,  will  onlycontam 

attainment  of  this  object,  several  points  of  interest  as  much  ammonia  as  solution  of  specific  gravity  ■986 

were  observed  which  may  bo  here  fitly  recorded.  +  (20'2  - 16-2)  x  "0005  =  "927  :  that  is,  will  only  cot- 

A»    to   the  rdatume/np   betwien   the    ammoniaral  tain   185-55-2  x  270=lfl0'15lb.   per  100  gallons,  m 

tfrett^k  of  aqueous  lolution    of  ammonia    and   its  almost  exactly  3  per  cent  less  ammonia     Inasmuch 


epfcijic  gravity  at  some  assi/ined  constant  trmperaiurf.    aa  temperature   observations   are    often   altogelba 

A  number  of  careful  observations  were  made  (in  con-    omitted  in  testing  goods  by  specific  gravity,  whilst 

junction  withMr.C.  Thompson)  with  different  aqneoua    thermometcra,  if  used,  are  apt  tx>  be  erroneous  by  two 

solutions  of  ammonia,  the  relative  weights  of  equal    orthreo  degreea.eapeciallythoseofthecheaperkinds— 

bulks  of  the  solutions  and  of  distilled  water  at  18*rr  C.    and  further,  inasmuch  as  hydrometers  are  rarely  exact 

being  determined.andalsothepercentageof  ammonia    within  ±  "001,  and  are  often  erroneoos  to  a  much 

present     From  the  results  obtained  the  figures  given    greater  extent— it  is  evident  that  the  above  table  of 

in  the  second  column  of  the  following  table  were    ammoniacal  strengths  is  far  more  sharply  exact  than 

deduced  by  interpolation.     The  third    and  fourth    the  esigencies  of  commerce  require;  and  further,  that 

columns  show  respectively  the  percentages  of  am-    if  estimations  of  strength  of  higher  accuracy  than  «^ 

monia  found  by  Carius  and  by  Otto  in  liquids  of  the    S  per  cent  be  desired,  the  indications  of  the  bydro- 

■  gravities  cited,  the  temperature  of  comparison  with    raet«r  must  not  be  relied  npon,  but  a  proper  quanti- 

water  being  14'  C.  and  16°  C.  respectively.     The  most    tative  analysis  must  be  made     Mvtat\*  mvlandii, 

probable  mean  results  for  the  temperature  le^S"  C,    the  same  remarks  apply  to  the  testing  of  most  other 

taking  into  consideration  all  the  observations,  are    fluids  by  means  of  the  hydrometer.    In  connectioa 

given  in  the  fifth  column,  whilst  the  sixth  column    with  this  subject  it  is  of  interest  to  notice  that  the 

represents  theniunberofgrammesper Iitre(orpoun(k    specific  gravity  of  a  pure cuprammonium  hydroxide 

per  100  gallons)  of  ammonia  present  thence  deduced,    solution  is  found  experimentally  to  be  alwaj^s  higher 

and  the  seventh  the  difference  in  number  of  pounds    than  that  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  ammonia  alonc^ 

per  gallon  per  '001  difference  in  specific  gravity.  containing  the  same  amount  of  ammonia  and  at  the 

same  temperature,  by  an  amount  equal  to  n  x  "OOlSg 

*f&  where  «  is  thu  number  of  pounds  of  copper(as  metal) 

"jiffl  present  per  100  gallons  (grammes  per  litrel     Several 

comparisons  with  liquors  containing  widely -different 

amounts  of  copper  and  of  ammonia  led  to  numbers 

differing  from  the  mean  constant  "00159  by  quantities 

in  no  case  exceeding  the  limits  of  observational  error. 

Thus,  for  instance,  a  solution    of    cuprammonium 

hydroxide  containing  at  IG'a**  lOlb.  of  copper  and 

119'04lb.  of  ammonia  per  100  gallons  has  the  specific 

gravity  at  IG^"  of  "950+10 x  ■00159=-9659. 

As  to  the  quantiti/  of  ammonia  capable  of  beiiiQ 
taken  vp  by  air  in,  contact   with   aqueotu  ammonia 
toliUions  of  varioKS  strengtkt  at  common    tempera- 
tures.—fiX  the  ordinary  temperature  and  pressure 
(say  15"  C.  and  760mm.)  100  gallons  of  air  contain 
about    '2551b.    of    oxygen,    capable     if    fully    ab- 
sorbed,   of    converting   rather    more    than    lib.    of 
metallic  copper  into  cupric  oxide.    Hence,  in  order  to 
dissolve  in  100  gallons  of  ammoniacal  solution  251b.  of 
copper,  a  volume  ofair  will  be  requisite  equal  to  about 
The  following  table,  indicates  the  results  of  some    25  times  the  bulk  of  the  solution  (2,500  ^lons)  if  all 
experiments    on    the  alteratiou   in    specific  gravity    the  oxygen  be  removed,  and  proportionately  more  if 
produced  by  temperature  variation  with  liquids  of    only  aportion  of  theosygenbeabsorbed.  Itisobvioos 
various  strength; —  that  the  unused  nitrogen  or  "spent  air"  will  carry 

Vsritaion  In  sp.  gr.  away  a  considerable  amount  of  ammonia,  and  presnm- 

Sp.  gr,  at  18-S"  per  1°  alusmtlon  in  ably  more  the  higher  the  temperature  and  the  stronger 

temperature.  jj^g  amnioniaca!  fluid  used.    In  actual  practice  it  is 

™ ™^  found  that  the  ammonia  thus  carried  away  is  so 

1^ ™J  largeafractionof  that  originally  present  in  the  ammo- 

.jg.  ^ma  niacal  solution  as  to  make  it  indispensable  to  recover 

^*""  it.    In  order  to  determine  with  a  fair  approach  to 

Henca  a  liquid  of  specific  gravity  '925  at  the  tempera-  accuracy  the  actual  amount  of  ammonia  thus  carried 
ture  16°  would  at  18°  become  lighter  by  an  amount  away  in  different  cases,  several  series  of  observations 
substantially  eijual  to  (18  - 16)  x '0005  —  "001,  it.,  were  made  with  air  saturated  with  moisture  and 
its  specific  gravity  at  18°  would  be  -025  -  '001  =  924.  ammonia  vapour  by  slowly  bubbling  it  through  a 
Similarly  at  20°  its  specific  gravity  would  be  '925  bulk  of  ammonia  solution  large  enough  to  un^^go 
(29 -1 6)  X  "0005  =  ■92a  Again,  a  liquid  of  specific  no  material  diminution  in  strength  during  ue 
gravity  D40  at  21°  would  have  at  16°  the  specific  experiment.  The  ammonia  was  determined  l^ 
"T-avity  ■940-(-(2l-16)x0003  =  "9415,  and  so  on  passing  the  air  through  an  acid  solution  of 
bese  figures  do  not  pretend  to  extremely  minute  known  strength,  and  tlie  quantity  of  air  em- 
accura^,  but  they  are  quite  accurate  enough  to  show  ployed  by  simply  collecting  aud  measuring  it  TTie 
that  a  ainerence  of  two  or  three  degrees  in  the  tem-    lolfowing  table  gives  the  mean  results  of  t,  aambw 
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of  concordant  obeervations  thus  made  at  16^  C.  and 
at  29*'  C. :— 


Pomids  Ammonia  removed  per  100 

gallons  of  effluent  air  measured  at 

Pounds  Ammonia 

0*and7eOmm. 

per  100  gallons  In 
tne  fluid  employed 
to  saturate  toe  air. 

Average 

Atl6*C. 

At20'C. 

Difference 
per  1*  C. 

188 

•219 

•546 

•023 

164 

•176 

•355 

•014 

Ul 

•130 

•252 

•0094 

121 

•006 

•182 

•0066 

92 

•068 

•118 

•0042 

62 

•038 

•070 

•0025 

S3 

•0185 

•032 

•00103 

The  curves  drawn  (Fig.  1)  represent  these  values.  It 
is  hence  evident  that  to  oissolve  25lb.  of  copi>er 
(requiring,  as  above  shown,  some  2,500  gallons  of  air) 
will  mean  the  carrying  away  of  from  Sib.  to  20lb.  of 
ammonia  at  spring  and  summer  temperatures  from 
liquid  originally  containing  1501b.  to  160lb.  per  100 
gallons,  even  if  all  the  oxygen  be  utilised  •  whilst  if 
only  one-fourth  of  the  oxygen  be  fixed  by  tne  copper, 
four  times  as  much  will  be  removed  Practical  expe- 
rience in  the  works  is  in  harmony  with  these 
deductions,  a  v  ry  considerable  fraction  of  the  am- 
monia originally  present  being  removed  by  the  air 
employed  to  oxidise  and  dissolve  the  copper.  Accord- 
ingly the  apparatus  employed  at  Wilfesden  for  the 
manufacture  of  cuprammonium  hydroxide  solution 
(conveniently  termea  '*Blue  liquor")  is  so  designed  as  to 
meet  this  difficulty,  the  ammonia  being  regained  in 
accordance  with  Alder  Wright's  patent  in  the  form 
of  a  comparatively  weak  cuprammonium  hydroxide 
solution. 

As  to  the  rate  of  solution  of  metallic  copper 
when  agitated  with  air  and  aqueous  solution  of 
ammonia,  —  A  number  of  laboratory  experiments 
were  made,  using  a  glass  cylinder  filled  with 
crumpled-up  fragments  of  sheet  copper  over  which 
ammonia  solution  was  poured.  A  stream  of  air  was 
then  made  to  bubble  through  the  whole,  whereby  the 
copper  was  rapidly  oxidisea  and  dissolved.  Samples 
bemg  drawn  from  time  to  time  and  analysed,  data 
were  obtained  for  drawing  curves,  the  times  since 
commencing  being  abscissas  and  the  amount  of  cop- 
per taken  into  solution  ordinates.  Fig.  2  illustrates 
such  a  curve  obtained  with  a  cylinder  containing  a 
column  of  copper  fragments  9  inches  in  height,  and 
solution  of  ammonia  of  about  155lb.  per  100  gallons. 
The  air  stream  was  such  as  to  give  about  40  times  the 
bulk  of  fluid  used  per  hour  (measured  at  the  ordinary 
temperature  and  pressure). 


-->J^?n*5il^t  '  CJopperinpoundsperlOO 
Min^        -      gaUoni  of  fluiS! 

6  


60 
150 
SOO 
245 
306 
365 
485 


7-50 
12*45 
15t» 
17-20 
19*50 
21-45 
25*10 


Oainper 
hour. 


7*04 
3*30 
3-06 
313 
230 
1*95 
1-82 


It  is  here  obvious,  first  that  the  rate  of  solution  gradu- 
ally slackened  as  the  liquid  became  richer  in  copper ; 
and  secondly,  that  even  at  the  period  when  tlie  rate 
of  solution  was  most  rapid,  only  about  a  sixth  of  the 
oxy^n  in  the  air  used  was  fixed  by  the  copper  ;  for 
an  air  stream  of  40  volumes  per  hour  would  suflice  to 
dissolve  slightly  more  than  4()lb.  of  copper  per  hour 
per  100  gallons,  whilst  7*04  was  the  maximum  rate 
actually  observed,  l^ecisely  analogoas  results  were 
obtained  in  numerous  other  exi)eriniente  with  copper 
columns  of  very  varying  magnitudes  ;  cofteris  jxirihus 
increasing  the  lengtn  of  column  increased  the  rate  of 


solution.  But  even  with  a  column  30ft  long  the 
majority  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  escaped  unabsorbed 
except  when  this  rate  of  passage  was  so  slow  that  it 
would  necessarily  introduce  practical  inconveniences 
through  delay  in  manufacture  if  such  a  method  were 
adopted  Based  upon  the  knowledge  derived  from 
the  foregoing  and  other  analogous  laboratory  experi- 
ments, a  system  of  manufacture  of  blue  liquor  was 
finally  devised,  which,  after  trying  on  a  small  manu- 
facturing scale,  and  undergoing  some  slight  modifica- 
tions in  consequence,  was  finally  adopted,  the  result 
of  which  is  that  cuprammonium  hydroxide  solution 
can  be  manufactured  without  any  practically  ap- 
preciable loss  of  ammonia  of  any  acquired  ricn- 
ness  in  either  copper  or  ammonia  compatible 
with  the  degrees  of  solubility  of  those  substances. 
On  account  of  their  spontaneous  decomposition 
with  separation  of  black  oxide  of  copper  on  long 
keeping,  solutions  of  cupramimonium  hydroxide  are 
not  adapted  for  export  or  long  storage,  when  of  con- 
siderable richness  of  copper— at  least  they  necessarily 
deteriorate  as  regards  the  amount  of  copper  in  solution, 
although  not  appreciably  in  any  other  respect  When, 
however,  the  amount  of  copper  does  not  exceed  some 
12lb.  or  15lb.  per  100  gallons,  little  or  no  depreciation 
takes  place  even  on  keeping  tor  a  twelvemonth,  whilst 
weaker  solutions  may  be  kept  unchanged  for  an 
indefinitely  long  period.  Such  solutions  appear 
amongst  other  purposes  to  be  well  adapted  for  the 
treatment  of  sleepers  and  timber  generally  for  the 
purpose  of  preservation  against  decay  and  insect  life. 
Zincammonium-hydroxide  solutions  also  appear  to 
possess  properties  rendering  them  susceptible  of 
various  useful  applications.  They  are  readily  obtain- 
able by  means  ot  the  methods  used  for  the  preparation 
of  cuprammonium  hydroxide.  Copper  scrap,  or  pre- 
ferably refuse  brass,  is  dissolved  up  in  ammonia,  and 
the  mixed  copper  and  zinc  solution  obtained  digested 
with  old  zinc  (worn-out  roofings,  gutters,  etc.),  so 
as  to  throw  down  the  copper  as  precipitated 
copper,  which  may  be  dissolved  up  over  again  if 
required,  and  form  a  solution  containing  zinc  only. 
Besides  the  interest  to  chemists  aflforded  by  the  pecu- 
liar pro))erties  of  these  ammonio-metallic  solutions, 
and  to  chemical  manufacturers  by  the  introduction  ot 
a  method  of  manufacturing  them  in  quantity  without 
considerable  expense,  there  is  another  point  connected 
with  the  matter  which  may  be  of  some  interest  to  the 
Society  of  Chemical  Industry,  viz..  the  various  direc- 
tions in  which  the  Willesden  fabrics,  and  more 
especially  the  card,  can  be  turned  to  account  in  a 
factory.  For  the  construction  of  light  yet  extremely 
durable  roofs  and  sheds  either  permanent  or  portable; 
for  temporary  offices  and  workmen's  tents  used  during 
the  construction  of  large  engineering  works,  e.g., 
bridges,  railways,  etc.;  tor  shelters  to  keep  rain  off 
hay  ana  corn  ricks,  bams,  and  numerous  other  farm- 
yard purposes;  for  drinking  troughs,  water-storage 
tanks,  sheep-pens,  portable  photographer's  dark  rooms, 
sentry  boxes,  batning  boxes,  boathouses,  and  boats; 
for  the  construction  of  gutters  and  pipes  apparently 
unalterabl ;  either  above  or  below  ground,  even  after 
several  years'  service;  and  for  a  number  of  other  simi- 
lar purposes  the  material  has  already  been  tried  with 
most  satisfactory  results — for  instance,  a  large  ouantity 
of  this  material  was  used  for  roofing  and  slieilding 
purposes  at  the  Fisheries  Exhibition,  where  its  rain 
and  weather  resisting  qualities  were  so  well  tested  as 
to  gain  the  award  of  a  silver  medal.  The  thinner 
materials,  one-ply  and  two-ply,  are  well  adapted  to  the 
liningof  x)acking  cases  to  keep  out  moisture,  and  to  wall 
impering  of  damp  rooms,  as  an  under  coat  ])rovcnting 
moisture  creeping  through ;  whilst  waterpr(M)f  enve- 
lopes and  stationery  and  light  sample  cases  and  i)arcel 
l)ost  packages  are  amongst  the  other  directions  in 
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wLich  this  material  finds  useful  application.  Canvas 
and  cordage  treated  by  the  Willesden  process  are  not 
increased  in  weight  or  rigidity,  as  is  the  case  when 
tarred  and  otherwise  treated :  whilst  a  high  degree  of 
freedom  from  mildew,  mould,  rot,  and  decay,  and 
greater  durability  ^nerallv  are  thus  secured. 

A  fuller  description  of  the  various  uses  to  which 
these  Willesden  fabrics  may  be  put  will  be  shortly 
given  in  a  paper  on  the  suoject  to  be  communicated 
to  the  Society  of  Arts. 

DISCUSSION. 

The  Chairman  said  he  was  sure  the  Society  would 
thank  Dr.  Wright  for  bringing  before  them  a  verv 
useful  application  of  a  very  well-known  reaction.  It 
was  very  evident  that  such  a  method  of  waterproofing 
fabrics  and  rendering  them  indestructible  must  have 
many  practical  applications.  It  was  interesting  to 
know  from  recent  experiments  made  in  France  with 
regard  to  the  most  effectual  method  of  destroying 
poisonous  germs,  that  in  many  cases  sulphate  of 
copper  exceeded  all  other  disinfectants.  Of  course 
in  moist  climates,  where  mildew  and  rot  were  specially 
to  be  feared,  these  substances  treated  in  the  manner 
described  would  be  practically  indestructible.  Sleepers 
had  been  already  pickled  with  sulphate  of  copper  to 
a  certain  extent,  but  the  addition  of  the  ammonium 
salt  with  ita  solvent  action  on  the  cellulose,  pointed 
to  the  possibility  of  a  much  wider  application  of  this 
process. 

Mr.  Tyreb  asked  whether  the  thick  ropes,  samples 
of  which  were  shown,  were  waterproofed  throughout, 
or  was  the  exterior  only  waterproofed. 

Dr.  Wright  replied  that  the  process  as  applied  to 
ropes  and  canvas  was  not  so  much  intended  to  render 
them  waterproof  in  the  sense  of  keeping  the  rain  out, 
as  to  prevent  mildew  and  rot,  to  wnich  ordinary 
canvas  was  subject.  He  might  call  attention  to  the 
various  specimens  exhibited,  showing  the  different 
effects  on  strips  of  canvas,  paper,  and  card,  of  immer- 
sion in  water  or  moist  air  when  treated  with  this 
liquid  and  when  left  untreated.  ^If  the  materials 
were  boiled  the  effect  would  be  still  more  marked  : 
treated  canvas  might  be  boiled  for  any  length  ot 
time  without  any  apparent  effect  of  any  kind  being 

f)roduced,  whilst  ordinary  canvas  would  be  more  or 
ess  iniured,  and  of  course  paper  or  cardboard  would 
spoedily  go  to  pulp.  There  was  another  specimen  in 
which  several  strips  of  paper  had  been  dipped  in  the 
solution  for  a  portion  oi  tneir  length  and  then  passed 
through  rollers,  when  they  became  inseparably  agglu- 
tinated together,  and  would  sustain  a  much  greater 
weight  than  before. 

Mr.  Johnson  asked  if  the  process  added  anything 
to  the  strength  of  the  card. 

Dr.  Wright  said  the  amount  of  strain  the  material 
would  bear  after  treatment  was  very  greatly  increased, 
as  C3uld  be  proved  by  attaching  a  weight  to  it. 

Mr.  Newlands  suggested  that  the  same  effect 
would  be  produced  by  merely  gumming  the  sheets 
together.  He  should  like  to  know  if  this  process  was 
applicable  to  filtering  cloth,  and  if  it  would  strengthen 
it.  If  so,  even  at  a  considerable  cost,  there  woiSd  be 
a  considerable  use  for  it  Scrim  cloth  was  mentioned, 
and  that  was  used  largely  in  the  sugar  manufacture, 
but  it  rapidly  wore  out. 

Dr.  Wright  remarked  that  there  was  a  great  dif- 
ference between  a  material  formed  of  several  sheets 
of  paper  by  this  process  and  a  piece  of  pasteboard 
made  in  the  ordinary  manner.  The  latter  (the  paste- 
board) would  be  reduced  to  its  pristine  elements  by 
exposure  to  water  ;  but  Willesden  card  would  not  1>b 
afiected,  the  agglutination  being  permanent  With 
reference  to  the  possible  superiority  of  the  prepared 
canvas  as  a  filtering  material,  he  was  not  aware  that 


it  had  ever  been  tried ;  but  he  should  imagine  it 
would  be  somewhat  less*  porous  than  before,  on 
account  of  the  filters  being  coated  with  a  kind  of 
glutinous  cement,  which  would  render  the  crevices 
between  the  warp  and  woof  smaller.  But  if  a  some- 
what more  loosely-woven  canvas  were  treated,  it 
would  then  no  doubt  be  as  permeable  to  fluids  as  a 
more  closely- woven  kind  imtreated  ;  and  no  doubt  it 
would  resist  the  action  of  boiling  saccharine  fluids, 
which  he  supposed  Mr.  Newlands  referred  to. 

Mr.  East  euaked  if  it  would  be  possible  to  treat  the 
material  for  canvas  and  ropes  before  manufacture; 
That  would  get  over  the  difiiculty  just  referred  to. 

Dr.  Wright  said  there  was  no  doubt  the  hemp 
fibres  mi^ht  be  dipped,  but  he  did  not  think  they 
would  spin  so  well.  If  that  could  be  got  over  by 
altering  the  machinery  there  would  be  no  other  ob- 
stacle. He  should  fancy  the  fibres  would  be  more 
like  bristle  after  dipping. 


ON  THE  FILTRATION  OF  POTABLE  WATER 

BY  8.  H.  JOHNSON. 

There  are  few  subjects  of  greater  importance  to  the 
community  in  general  than  the  quality  of  water  used 
for  drinking  purposes.  With  the  increase  of  civilisa- 
tion and  the  consequent  aggre^tionof  the  populations 
into  cities  and  towns,  the  difficulties  have  ever  in- 
creased, in  consequence  of  the  pollution  of  all  the 
readily  accessible  water  by  the  excrete  and  refuse  of 
the  people.  In  examining  into  the  subject  of  water 
supply  it  is  most  striking  that,  from  age  to  a^  up  to 
the  present,  ^eat  ignorance  as  to  the  transmission  of 
disease  by  polluted  water  should  be  almost  univeraally 
prevalent,  and  we  do  not  find  until  within  the  present 
century  that  our  knowledge  of  the  subject  nas  re- 
ceived any  importent  acouisitiona  The  reason  of 
this  is  clearly  due  to  the  absence  of  chemical  know- 
ledge and  ignorance  of  the  inductive  methods  of 
research,  and  although  our  knowledge  of  ike  subject 
has  been  greatly  expanded  during  the  past  fifty  years, 
yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  at  present  we  are  only 
on  the  threshold  of  that  knowledge  which  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject  merite  and  demands.  Inti- 
mately connected  with  the  subject  of  water  as  a 
beverage  is  the  zymotic  theory  of  disease,  and  although 
the  specific  organisms  producing  cholera,  diarrhoea,  or 
typhoid  symptoms  have  not  been  identified,  yet  the 
evidences  by  analogies  of  results  produced,  and  the 
similarity  of  effecto  of  various  reagents  and  conditions 
on  infected  liquids  are  so  marked,  when  compared 
with  like  treatment  of  known  organisms,  that  the 
conclusion  that  they  are  vital  organisms,  not  capable 
of  transmutetion,  is  almost  irresistible.  However, 
whether  this  be  so  or  not,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
whatever  that  the  si)ecific  i>oisons  producing  such 
diseases  are  in  the  vast  me^'ority  of  cases  traceable  to, 
and  derived  from,  organic  matter  in  a  stete  of  decom- 
position, and  in  nearly  every  instance  such  organic 
disease-producing  matter  has  proved  to  be  derived 
from  infected  human  excrete  in  sewage,  contami- 
nating the  drinking  water  of  the  persons  attacked  by 
the  disea^  named.  It  is  not  the  obiect  of  this  paper 
to  do  anything  further  than  stete  tncse  views,  aboat 
which  so  much  already  has  been  written.  It  ma^r  be 
teken  as  granted  that  the  general  consensus  of  scien- 
tific opionion  is  in  favour  of  the  idea  of  the  propa- 
gation of  these  diseases  by  living  organisms,  and  that 
these  organisms  are  derived  from  drinking  contami- 
nated water.  It  is  well  we  should  have  a  few  striking 
examples  of  the  evils  resulting  from  drinking  con- 
taminated water  fresh  in  our  memory  before  proceed- 
ing with  the  subject  of  filtration* 
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Cass  L*— In  the  year  1866  an  epidemic  of  cholera 
Tisited  London,  from  which  the  mortality  was,  in  the 
eastern  district,  3,700,  and  in  the  rest  of  London  660. 
It  has  been  demonstrated  to  have  arisen  in  this  way : 
A  sailor  was  landed  at  Southampton  suffering  from 
Asiatic  cholera,  who  went  on  to  London,  and  it  is 
established  that  the  bowel  discharges  of  this  patient 
passed  into  the  Lea  at  a  point  200  feet  distant  from 
one  of  the  service  reservoirs  of  the  East  London 
Water  Company  at  Old  Ford.  There  is  also  condu- 
sive  evidence  that  on  several  occasions^  about  this 
time,  this  infected  water  was  admitted  mto  the  ser- 
vice reservoir  without  filtration,  the  supply  of  filtered 
water  having  run  short,  and  this  water  was  distri- 
bnted  by  the  East  London  Water  Company,  and  it 
was  foand  that  "  the  area  of  intense  cholera  in  1866 
was  almost  exactly  the  area  of  this  particular  water 
supply,  nearly^  if  not  absolutely,  filling  it,  and  scarcely, 
if  at  all,  reaching  beyond  it" 

Casb  IL— a  district  of  London  on  the  south  side 
of  the  river  was  visited  with  special  severity  by 
Asiatic  cholera  as  of  ten  as  it  had  been  epidemic  in 
London.    On  examination  it  was  found  that  this 
district  was  co-extensive  and  con terminou&  with  the 
district  supplied  by  two  of  the  London  water  com- 
panies who  drew  their  supplies  from  the  grossly- 
pollated  water  of  the   Thames  at   Battersea— the 
Lambeth  and  the  Southwark  and  Vauxhali  Com- 
panies.    These  were  competing  companies,  and  a 
doplicate  system  of  mains  side  dv  side  supplied  the 
houses  with  water  indiscriminately,  and  in  the  same 
streets,  in  fairly  even  proportions.    In  the  visitation 
of  cholera  of  1848-9  the  tenants  of  each  of  the  com- 
panies suffered  in  about  equal  proportions.    In  the 
next  outbreak  of  cholera,  1853-4,  the  source  of  supply 
for  the  water  had  been  changed  from  Battersea  to 
Thames  Ditton  by  the  Lambeth  Comj)any,  and  the 
Southwark  and  Vauxhali  Company  continued  to  draw 
their  supply  from  the  grossly-polluted  water  of  the 
Thames  at  Battersea.    Here,  tn^n,  we  had  an  inter- 
mingled population,  part  of  whom  were  supplied  with 
a  somewhat  diluted  and  strained  sewage,  compared 
with  which  the  remainder  might  be  said  to  have  been 
supplied  ¥dth  fairly  pure  water.    That  portion  of  the 
population  supplied  with  foul  water  haa  a  death-rate 
irom  cholera  of  130  to  every  10,000,  and  the  remainder, 
who  drank  the  moderately  polluted  water,  had  a 
death-rate  from  the  same  cause  of  37  to  everv  10,000. 
80  that  the  population  drinking  foul  water  ''suffered 
di^times  as  much  mortality  as  the  population  drinking 
other  water,"  and  there  was  an  analogous  correspond- 
ence of  the  deaths  from  diarrhoea.    The  number  of 
lives  involved  in  these  experiments  was  511,000,  so 
that  the  results  obtained  are  most  reliable  and  con- 
clusive, the  two  portions  of  the  population  being 
alike  in  all  other  conditions  with  the  exception  of 
water  supply. 

Case  ILL — ^The  violent  outbreak  of  cholera  which 
took  place  in  the  year  1854  in  a  small  district  in 
Golden  Square,  St.  James's,  Westminster,  by  which, 
within  a  radius  of  three  minutes'  walk  of  a  polluted 
well,  609  .persons  lost  their  lives  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days.  "It  was  shown  by  Dr.  Snow  (1)  That 
the  outbreak,  properly  so  called,  was  principally  con- 
fined to  the  area  about  the  Broad  Street  pump.  (2) 
That  61  out  of  73  persons  who  died  during  the  first 
two  da^8  had  been  accustomed  to  drink  the  pump 
water  either  constantly  or  occasionally.  (3)  That  the 
water  was  used  in  various  other  ways^  and  mi^ht  so 
have  been  taken  in  cases  where  its  use  m  the  ordinary 
way  could  not  be  distinctly  traced.  (4)  That  in  the 
workhouse,  where  the  well  water  was  not  used,  only 


"  The  oases  Noe.  I.  to  IV.  are  abbreviated  from  the  Sixth 
Report  of  the  Royal  Commisaioners  (1868)  on  Preventinff  the 
PoUutJoD  o£  Rivers* 


5  deaths  occurred,  whereas  50  womld  have  been  a 
ratio  proportionate  to  that  of  the  neighbourhood 
around.  (5)  That  in  a  factory  employing  200  people, 
where  the  water  was  drunk  daily,  18  people  died. 

J 6)  That  70  men  employed  in  the  brewery  m  Broad 
Street  never*  drank  the  water,  and  escaped  cholera. 
(7)  That  in  a  number  of  individual  instances, 
wmch  was  particularly  investigated,  the  drinking  of 
the  water  was  followed  by  cholera.  In  one  case  a  lady 
living  quite  away  from  the  district,  who  had  the  water 
sent  out  to  her,  died  after  drinking  it  Her  niece  also 
died  under  the  same  circumstances  (8)  That  at  any 
point  decidedly  nearer  to  another  pump  the  mortality 
from  cholera  as  a  rule  ceased,  and  that  in  an  inquiry 
extending  over  48  fatal  attacks  which  took  place 
nearer  to  another  pump,  many  apparent  exceptions 
were  found  to  be  cases  of  death  in  persons  who  really 
had  a  preference  for  the  more  distant  Broad  Street 
water.  (9)  That  in  a  particular  street^  containing  14 
houses,  the  only  four  which  escaped  without  a  death 
were  those  in  which  the  Broad  Street  water  was  never 
drunk.  (10)  That  this  water  was  used  for  drinking 
purposes  only,  and  was  used  cold.  From  all  these 
several  facts  £>r.  Snow  is  of  opinion  that  the  outbreak 
was  attributable  to  the  well  water  as  the  medium  of 
dissemination  of  the  cholera  poison.  He  believes, 
moreover,  that  the  well  water  must  have  been  not 
merely  generall;^  contaminated  by  cesspool  drainage, 
but  especially  with  the  evacuation  of  a  cnolera  patient. 
These  conclusions  of  Dr.  Snow  have  been  confirmed 
in  a  remarkable  manner  by  Mr.  Whitehead,  who  at 
first  entertained  adverse  views  and  investigietted  the 
matter  independently. 

Case  IV?—- The  great  unhealthiness  of  Millbank 
Prison  was  for  a  number  of  years  a  source  of  great 
anxiety,  and  many  measures  were  resorted  to  for  its 
improvement,  but  in  vain.  Typhoid  fever  was 
especially  fatal.  At  length,  in  the  year  1854,  the 
supply  of  the  prison  with  water  pumped  from  the 
Thames  was  discontinued,  and  the  water  raised  from 
the  artesian  well  in  Trafalgar  Square  was  substituted 
for  it.  Immediately  on  the  introduction  of  the  new 
supply  the  health  of  the  prisoners  improved,  and 
from  that  date  up  to  1872,  a  period  of  18  years,  there 
have  been  only  tnree  deaths  from  typhoid  fever,  not 
one  of  which  was  contracted  in  the  prison.  Although 
at  previous  times  the  prison  was  so  unhealthy  that 
at  one  time  as  many  as  500  convicts  out  of  880  were 
sick  in  1849,  and  the  death  rate  had  reached  82  per 
1,000,  the  average  since  the  Thames  water  has  been 
replaced  does  not  much  exceed  12  per  1,000. 

Case  V. — At  Caterham  and  Bedhill  a  well-authen- 
ticated instance  of  the  pollution  of  the  water  supply 
in  a  group  of  towns  and  villages  of  the  specific  poison 
or  organism  of  typhoid  or  enteric  fever  was  brought 
before  the  Society  of  Arts  in  the  year  1879,  by  Dr. 
Thome,  at  the  Conference  on  National  Water  Supply. 
Sewage,  and  Health.  It  appears  that  an  outbreaK  oi 
enteric  fever  occurred  simultaneously  in  this  cluster 
of  towns  and  villages,  and  196  persons  were  attacked 
within  14  days,  21  of  whom  died.  Since  some  of  the 
affected  districts  were  quite  isolated  from  the  rest, 
the  simultaneous  character  of  the  attack  in  each  of 
the  places  was  very  remarkable.  This  led  to  an  in- 
vestigation of  all  the  usual  conditions  likely  to  affect 
the  case.  The  sewage  and  drainage,  the  means  of  dis- 
posal of  excreta  and  refuse,  the  milk  supply,  etc.. 
were  each  inquired  into,  but  nothing  could  be  found 
throwing  any  light  on  tne  subject ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, in  these  matters,  there  was  no  condition  in 
common  in  all  the  places  affected.  The  single  pre- 
vailing condition  m  common  in  all  the  places 
was  the  water  supply ;  but  this  was  thought  to  be 
almost  above  suspicion,  being  derived  from  wells  more 
than  500ft   deep  in  the  cnalk.    However,  in  the 
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infected  district  there  were  1,400  houses  which  were 
Dot  supplied  by  the  water  from  the  compao/s  mains, 
and  it  was  found  that  not  one  person  was  attackea 
who  were  occupants  of  these  nouseai  who  had  not 
drunk  of  the  water  from  the  comi)any^  mains.    This 
was  almost  conclusive  that  it  was  in  the  water  supply 
the  mystery  would  be  solved.    An  investigation  was 
made,  and  it  was  found  that  the  water  company  had 
been  constructing  an  adit  between  two  of  their  wells 
at  this  time,  in  which  a  workman  was  employed  who, 
>  it  was  afterwards  discovered,  was  suffering  from  an 
attack  of  enteric  fever,  and  it  was  also  proved,  and 
admitted  by  this  man,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
regulations  to  the  contrary,  he  was  compelled  to 
evacuate  the  diarrhoeal  discnarges  in  the  adit.    The 
symptoms  in  the  case  were  well  established  as  those 
of  enteric  fever.     This  quite  explained  the  mystery. 
There  are  literally  thousands  of  cases  which  could  be 
adduced  to  show  that  a  fruitful  source  of  prevalent 
zymotic  diseases  is  the  drinking  of  water  polluted 
with  organic  matter  of  sewage — ^indeed,  it  has  been 
computed  that  the  deaths  from  this   cause  alone 
amount  to  at  least  120,000  annually  in  the  United 
Kingdom  !    So  that  it  may  be  said  with  truth  that 
England  has  lost  far  more  by  drinking  dirty  water 
than  by  the  deaths  of  all  the  soldiers  and  sailors  that 
have  fallen  in  all  the  battles  she  has  ever  fought,  and 
yet  England  in  sanitary  matters,  and  especially  in 
the  matter  of  sewage  disposal,  is  far  in  advance  of 
every  other  nation.    From  the  cases  heretofore  cited, 
it   is   evident   that  when   potable   water  acts  as 
a  carrier  of  infectious  diseases,  the  infection  is  either 
derived  from,  or  always  associated  with,  organic  mat- 
ters of  animal  origin.    It  does  not,  however,  follow 
that  all  animal  organic  matter  contained  in  water 
must  necessarily  be  morbific  in  its  effects — ^rather 
the  contrary  is  proved  by  all  our  experience  hitherto. 
The  very  fact  of  the  occurrence  of  epidemics  of  par- 
ticular types  of  disease  shows  clearly  that  the  exist- 
ence of   infection  in  a  water  is  not  the  invari^le 
result   of    animal   contamination,   but   rather   the 
exceptional  condition.    In  the  absence  of  any  known 
metjiod  of  determining  the  presence  of  infection  in 
water,  it  is  considered  that  the  only  safe  course  is  the 
rejection  of  such  as  have  an  appreciable  amount  of 
organic  pollution  of   animal  origin.     The  zymotic 
theory  certainly  appears  to  explain  the  facts  connected 
with  the  occurrence  and  transmission  of  the  class  of 
diseases  we  have  been  considering  in  a  way  that  no 
chemical  theory,  when  compared  with  it,  can  for  a 
moment  appear  tenable.    The  assumption  that  living 
or^nisms  of  intransmutable  type  and  of  exceedingly 
minute  dimensions  are  the  cause  is  being  daily  more 
and  more  strengthened  by  the  researches  of  biologists 
like  M.  Pasteur  and  others,  and  the  identification  of 
the  specific  disease-producing  ferments   and   their 
habits,  such,  for  instance,  as  that  producing  splenic 
fever  m  sheep,  add  confirmation  to  this  view.    On 
this  assumption  the  necessity   for  the  presence  of 
certain  kinds  of  organic  matter  is  apparent,  as  thev 
doubtless  form  a  suitable  pabulum  tor  their  growth 
and  development^  existing  like  bacteria  and  other  fer- 
ments, by  Dreakmg  down  colloid  or^nic  matter  of 
complex  molecular  structure  into  simpler  forms  or 
else  into  inorganic  bodies. 

Having  now  generally  stated  the  grounds  for 
objection  to  the  use  of  water  polluted  with  sewage 
for  drinking  purposes,  apart  from  any  sentimental 
objections,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  sub- 
ject is  of  vital  interest  to  every  individual  to  whom 
only  a  supply  of  more  or  less  polluted  water  is 
accessible.  With  the  water  supply  of  our  cities 
and  large  towns  in  many  cases  no  exception  can  be 
taken.  The  cities  of  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Glasgow. 
Dublin,  and  Edinburgh  are  supplied  with  uplana 


waters  above  the  region  of  an^  sewage  contamination, 
but  London,  Birmingham,  Bristol,  and  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  smaller  towns  of  the  United  Kingdom  are 
still  supplied  with  sewage-contaminated  water  from 
rivers  and  surface  wells.    In  London,  exclading  the 
district  supplied  by  the  Kent  Water  Company,  the 
average  quantity   of   sewage  contamination  in  the 
water  supplied  for  drinking  purposes  is  3  per  cent,  or 
about  one  quarter  of  a  pint  of  sewage  per  gallon,  an 
amount  that  is  not  pleasant  to  realisa     There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  proper  remedv  is  to  change  the  soarces 
of  supply  from  the  polluted  waters  of  the  Thames 
and  the  Lea  either  to  wells  in  the  chalk,  the  lakes  of 
Cumberland,  or  the  head  waters  of  the  Severn  basin; 
but  so  long  as  the  health  and  mortality  of  the  people 
are  permitted  to  be  subservient  to  the  interests  of 
capital,  it  is  probable  that  even  in  London  we  shall 
be  obliged  to  drink  water  polluted   with  human 
excreta.    Although  in  many  things  the  institutions 
and  material  welfare  of  this  vast  metropolis  compare 
favourably  with  the  best  of  all  that  can  be  found  in 
past  history,  yet  in  this  matter  of  water  supply  we 
can  learn  a  lesson  from  ancient  Rome— the  enormous 
works  which  she  constructed,  the  remains  of  which 
to  this  day  form  a  monument  to  her  energy  and  her 
just  appreciation  of  the  best  interests  of  her  people, 
if  the  old  Romans  were  here,  with  all  our  modem 
appliances  and  advantages,  tnis  matter  of  a  pure 
water  supply  would  not  have  been  allowed  to  linger 
on  account  of  vested  interests,  but  they  would  have 
smiled  and  done  the  work.    In  the  paper  read  bv  my 
friend  Mr.  Hutchinson,  on  the  last  occasion  of  our 
meeting,  he  brought  before  your  notice  the  metiiod 
by  whicn  not  only  the  whole  of  the  solids  held  in 
suspension  in  the  sewage  of  towns  can  be  cheaply  and 
completely  got  rid  of  without  nuisance,  but  also  a 
large  proportion  of  the  most  objectionable  colloid 
organic    bodies,   by   means   of   precipitation  with 
alumina  and  lime:  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  bat 
that  the  quality  ot  the  London  water  supply  woold 
be  greatlv  imjproved  if  the  excreta  and  refuse  of  all 
the  populations,  amounting  to  800.000,  in  the  upper 
Thames  basin  above  the  intdces  ot  the  metropofitan 
water  companies,  were  clarified  in  this  way.    There 
would  still,  however,  remain  considerable  pollution 
by  the  surface  drainage  from  highly-manured  a^- 
cultural  lands.     So  long  as  we  derive  our  drinking 
water  from  sewage-polluted  rivers,  the  method  of 
filtration  employed  at  our  waterworks,  in  the  interests 
of  public  health,  should  be  the  most  perfect  that  our 
present  resouirces  and  knowledge  can  supply.     How 
far  the  present  means  employed  are  adequate  we  shall 
Qow  consider.     The  means  emploved  by  watw  com- 
panies for  the  purification  of  foul  and  turbid  river 
water  are  of  the  very  simplest  character,  and  have 
undergone  no  improvement  whatever  since  sand  fil- 
tration was  first  recommended  by  Mr.  Telford  and 
Dr  Brand  in  the  year  1828.    The  water  is  first  col- 
lected into  reservoirs,  where  the  heavier  impurities 
are  allowed  to  subside,  and  then,  after  some  days  or 
weeks,  the  partially  clarified  water  is  passed  through 
a  graduated  filter  bed  (about  6  to  8  teet  deep)  com- 
posed  generally  of   successive  layers  of   boulders, 
large  stones,  small  stones,  coarse  gravel,  fine  gravel, 
and  lastly  one  or  two  grades  of  sand.    Through  such 
a  filter  bed  the  water  is  permitted  to  pass  at  the 
rate  of  from  3  to  9  inches  in  depth  per    hour— 
that  is  to  say,  from  1^  to  4^  gallons  per  square 
foot  per  hour.    For  Thames  water  the  latter  speed 
is  considered  much  too  fast,  because  it  is  found 
that   if    the    rate   much    [exceeds    6in.   per   hour 
some   visible   suspended   solids   pass   through  the 
filter.    Thus  an  acre  of  the  filter  beds  so  prepared 
is  capable  of  filtering  from  60,000  to  100,000  gallons 
of  water  per  hour.    It  has  frequently  been  asserted 
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that  a  coDsideTable  prox)ortion  of  organic  matter  in 
BoIutioQ  is  oxidised  and  converted  into  nitrates  and 
nitrites,  bat  that  this  is  not  the  case  is  evident  by 
comparison  of  tJie  water  of  the  London  companies 
after  subsidence  and  before  filtration  and  after  filtra- 
tion through  the  filter  beds.* 


Nitrogen  as  Nitrates  and  Ni- 
trites.  Parts  per  100,000. 

Names  of  Companies. 

After 
Subsidence 
but  before 
Filtration. 

1  After  Filtra- 
tion. 

West  Middlesex 

-220 
*3S6 
*348 
'318 
•312 
•310 
•311 

•335 

Orand  Janction  

Soathwark  and  V  auzhall .... 
Lambeth 

•345 
•316 
•361 

Chelsea 

•307 

New  River 

•310 

KMt  liOndon  ......*........... 

•314 

Avenge  of  7 

•330 

■327 

depth ;  that  there  is  an  average  of  20  such  spaces  to 
the  inch  depth  of  the  sand  of  the  filter  bed ;  that  the 
area  of  the  available  catchment  shelves  on  the  upper 
surfaces  of  the  grains  of  sand  in  each  of  these 
twentieths  of  an  inch  is  one-third  of  the  area  of  the 
upper  surface  of  the  filter  bed.    Then  we  have — 


From  this  table  it  appears  that  the  average  result  of 
filtration  of  the  seven  companies'  water  who  use  filter 
beds  in  London  shows  that  the  oxidising  effect  is 
practically  nU^  the  water  having,  if  anything,  less 
nitrates  and  nitrites  after  filtration.  From  these 
figures  it  is  evident  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature 
of  surface  oxidation  takes  place  by  reason  of  the 
water  being  brought  in  contact  with  air  in  the  pores 
of  the  filter.  It  is  manifest  that  the  removal  of 
organic  matter  is  simply  mechanical,  and  that  the 
oiganic  matter  removed  was  simply  in  suspension. 
It  reqoires  but  little  consideration  that  one  may  be 
convinced  that  a  sand  filter  is  at  best  a  rude  con- 
trivance to  employ  for  so  delicate  an  operation  as 
that  of  filtering  the  excessively  fine  matter  in  suspen- 
sion at  times  in  river  water;  and  were  the  case 
dependent  on  and  governed  by  the  size  of  the  pores 
or  interspaces  between  the  particles  of  sand  eilone, 
such  a  filter  would  be  altogether  inadmissible  But 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  difference  in  the 
dimensions  of  the  particles  of  sand  and  the  invisible 
particles  which  give  to  water  an  opalescence  is  very 
great)  and  that  in  fact  the  interspaces  in  the  sand 
niter  are  reservoirs  in  which  the  fine  particles  of  solid 
matter  can  subside,  then  it  is  more  simple  to  com- 
prehend its  operation.  It  has  been  found  that  water 
with  a  turbidity  from  very  fine  suspended  matter 
cannot  in  anv  reasonable  time  be  clarined  sufficiently, 
by  simple  subsidence  in  a  waterworks  reservoir,  and 
notwitnstanding  this  it  can  be  clarified  quickly  by  a 
sand  filter.  On  the  assumption  that  the  upper  sur- 
face of  each  grain  of  sand  oecomes  a  catchment  shelf 
for  the  suspended  matter  deposited  on  it,  the  modus 
operandi  is  clear.  We  may  to  this  end  consider  a 
niter  bed  as^a  modified  subsidence  reservoir  having 
two  altered  conditions — namely,  a  greatly-extended 
area,  and  a  greatly-diminishea  depth.  Now,  if 
any  of  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  observe, 
if  vou  have  not  already  observed  the  fact,  you 
will  find  that  the  time  required  for  matter 
in  suspension  in  a  fluid  to  completely  subside  is  in 
the  direct  ratio  of  the  depth  of  the  vessel — that  is,  the 
deeper  the  vessel  the  longer  time  it  will  reauire.  For 
the  sake  of  expressing  the  case  numerically  we  will 
asbome  that  we  nave  a  filter  bed  of  three  acres  area, 
the  sand  in  which  is  50in.  deep,  and  that  the  inter- 
spaces between  the  grains  of  sand  average  'Olin.  in 

*  The  data  for  this  table  are  taken  from  the  6th  Report  of 
the  CommiMioiiers  appointed  to  Inquire  into  the  Pollution 
of  Rivera. 
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acres,  equal  net  area  of  catchment  shelves,  so  that 
the  filter  bed  is  equivalent  to  a  subsidence  tank 
of  1,000  acres  in  extent,  ihsOi  of  an  inch   deep. 
If  we  now  comi)are  this  with  a  subsidence  tank  lOOin. 
deep,  and  bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  time 
rer^uired  for  subsidence  of  8usx)ended  particles  is  pro- 
portional to  the  depth,  the  matter  would  be  deposited 
completely  in  the  filter  bed  in  -nrooTJ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^i'?® 
required  for  deposition  in  the  subsidence  tank  lOOin. 
deep.    It  is  simple  thus  to  understand  the  action  of 
a  sand  filter  in  removing  a  slight  turbiditvin  water. 
And  it  will  now  be  readily  understood  now  that  a 
very  slight  increase  in  the  rate  of  flow  of  the  water 
through  a  sand  filter  will  be  sufficient  to  carry  the 
deposited  matter  through  the  filter.    Thus  the  work 
done  on  a  given  area  of  filter  bed  is  of  necessity 
limited,  and  hence  the  necessity  for  large  areas  of 
sand  filters.    If  we  consider  the  great  importance  of 
this  subject  of  the  filtration  of  water  at  our  water- 
works, and  that  it  is  in  the  solid  matters  in  suspen- 
sion that  all  the  danger  exists  (for  we  cannot  conceive 
it  possible  that  the  disease-producing  organisms  can 
exist  absolutely  in  the  liquid  state),   it  would  seem 
more  desirable,  if  a  positive  filter  of  so  fine  a  porous 
texture  were  used,  that  it  would  hold  back  mechani- 
cally all  insoluble  organic  matter,  however  fine.    The 
Porter-Clark  process  for  softening  water,  which  Mr. 
Porter  so  amplv  brought  before  the  notice  of  the 
Society  at  the  last  meeting,  much  more  closely  ap- 
proximates to  this  condition  than  a  sand  filter,  by 
making  use  of  the  fine  precipitate  of  carbonate  of 
lime,  after  the  softening  is  effected  by  Clark's  process, 
as  a  filtering  medium  for  the  water.    This  is  evident 
by  the  disappearance  of  the  yellow  tint  due  to  organic 
matter,  and  present  in  all  the  London  waters,  and  by 
the  beautiful  blue  of  pure  water  which  then  becomes 
apparent.    If  this  process  of  Mr.  Porter's  and  Dr. 
Clark's  were  substituted  for  the  present  crude  and 
imperfect  subsidence  tank  and  filter  bed,  there  can  bo 
but  little  doubt  that  not  only  would  the  water  supply 
of  London,  or  any  other  larfi;e  town  where  it  is 
required,  be  greatly  benefitted,  but  it  is  very  probable 
that  a  positive  economy  would  result  to  the  water 
companies.    Although  a  supply  of  better  and  purer 
water  is  much  to  be  desired,  yet  that  alone  is  not 
sufficient  protection,  and  so  long  as  the  present  system 
of   house   cistern    and   intermittent   supply  exists 
additional  safeguards  should  be  employed;  and  in 
country  places  and  villages,  and  towns  where  the  water 
is  supplied  from  surface  wells,  a  good  method  of  puri- 
fying drinking  water  for  household  use  is  much  to 
be  desired,    if  all  the  cases  of  sickness,  and  the 
maladies  of  various  kinds  which  are  directly  traceable 
to  the  contamination  of  water  in  household  cisterns, 
could  be  recorded  for  a  single  year,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  a  revelation  of  sickness  and  death  from 
this  cause  would    be  produced  only  a  little   less 
astounding  than  that  arising  from  poisoning  with 
sewer  gases.    There  are  but  few  individuals  who  can- 
not  refer   to   well-authenticated    instances    where 
illness  affecting  a  household  has  been  traced  to  the 
water   cistern.     It  may  be   that    the  decomposed 
remains  of  a  dead  bird,  mouse,  or  rat  is  found  in  the 
cistern,  and  that  the  mysterious  illness  disappears 
after  the  cleansing  which  then  ensues.    Even  decay- 
ing vegetable  matter,  such  as  leaves,  or  the  successive 
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generationa  of  vegetable  growths  which  occur  in  some 
water  mains  and  cisterns,  are  not  unfrequently  the 
source  of  distressing  maladies,  and  although  the 
necessity  for  scrupulous  precautions  to  secure  a  pure 
water  supply  from  the  household  cistern  has  been 
urged  from  time  to  time,  yet,  like  many  other  thinss 
which  are  not  apparent  at  first  sight,  do  not  obtrude 
themselves  on  our  senses,  no  attention  is  paid  to  the 
subject  Things  which  can  be  seen,  or  discovered  by 
the  palate,  at  once  arouse  suspicion  and  vigorous 
action.  Many  of  us  would  be  up  in  arms  if  we  found 
our  milk  watered,  or  our  coffee  mixed  with  chioorjr : 
but  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view  these  are  venial 
matters  compared  witn  impure  water.  Daily  we  are 
in  the  habit  of  straining  at  the  gnat  and  swallowing 
the  camel  in  sanitary  matters,  and  not  the  least  in 
this  matter  of  household  water. 

It  is  our  object  now  to  consider  generally  the  various 
methods  hitherto  used  for  filtering  water  for  drinking 
purposes  in  the  household,  and  in  a  very  brief  way  to 
examine  how  far  they  meet  the  requirements.  All 
existing  types  of  water  filters  may  be  classed  under 
two  heads:  (1)  Mechanical  filters^  which  separate 
mechanically  suspended  solid  matter  from  water.  (2) 
Chemical  filters^  which  have  the  property  of  removing 
certain  bodies,  such  as  albumen  and  some  salts,  in  a 
more  or  less  perfect  state  of  solution,  in  consequence 
of  a  specific  attraction  which  some  bodies  possess, 
depending  on  their  molecular  constitution,  or,  chemi- 
caUy  speskking,  on  the  particular  kind  of  matter  which 
forms  the  filter,  such  action  not  depending  on  the  size 
of  the  pores.  Mechanical  filters  remove  the  solids, 
because  the  pores  are  too  small  to  permit  anything  but 
liquid  to  pass,  and  they  have  hitherto  been  made  of 
textile  or  felted  fabrics  of  every  description,  the  pores 
of  which  are  fine  enough;  coarse  pottery  or  earthen- 
ware in  the  biscuit  or  unglazed  state ;  sandstone,  in 
various  forms,  particularly  that  called  dripstone ;  car- 
bon diaphragms  or  blocks  formed  of  powdered  coke, 
cemented  together  by  means  of  carbon  deposited  by 
heat  from  sugar  or  tarin  closed  moulds ;  wood  in  thin 
sheets;  leather;  layers  of  finely-powdered  substances, 
such  as  glass,  sponge,  and,  perhaps  most  effectual  oi 
all,  paper.  It  is  not  necessary  to  enlarge  on  this  class 
of  filters.  Chemical  filters  for  animal  charcoal  and 
spongy  iron  are  the  nrincipal  chemical  filters  employed. 

The  annexed  analytical  tables,  showing  the  effect  on 
the  organic  impurities  by  employing  ammal  charcoal 
and  spongv  iron  respectively,  have  been  taken  from 
the  6th  Keport  of  the  Rivers  Pollution  Commis- 
sioners.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  organic  con- 
stituents of  water,  even  that  which  has  already 
been  filtered  through  a  sand  filter^  imdergoes  a 
further  very  considerable  reduction  with  both  spongy 
iron  and  animal  charcoal.  The  spongy  iron  is  used 
in  porous  blocks,  and  the  animskl  charcoal  in  coarse 
erams,  and  the  water  is  passed  through  a  small  vessel 
filled  with  it.  The  great  defects  of  these  filters  are 
that  (1)  they  are  bad  mechanical  filters,  and  (2)  the 
water  has  to  pass  through  the  accumulated  impurities 
of  many  months,  and  in  the  case  of  animal  charcoal, 
owing  to  the  presence  of  phosphates  in  large  quantity 
(animal  charcoal  consisting  of  charcoal  10,  phos- 
phates, etc.,  90),  it  is  very  favourable  to  the  growth 
of  low  forms  of  vegetation  and  afterwards  animal 
life.  In  the  6th  Report  the  Commissioners  state : 
'*  Indeed,  we  found  that  myriads  of  minute  worms 
were  developed  in  the  animal  charcoal  and  passed 
out  with  the  water,  when  these  filters  were  used  for 
Thames  water,  and  when  the  charcoal  was  not 
renewed  at  sumciently  short  intervals.  The  property 
which  animal  charcoal  possesses  in  a  high  oegree  of 
favouring  the  growth  of  the  low  forms  of  organic 
life  is  a  serious  drawback  to  its  use  as  a  filtering 
medium  for  potable  waters.''    It  has  been  found  in 


consequence  of  the  accumulated  impurities  that  when 
water  is  passed  continuously  for  a  looe  period 
through  such  porous  masses,  that  at  length  the  water 
will  actually  be  further  polluted  in  passing  through 
the  filter. 

The  essential  requirements  of  a  good  hooaehold 
water  filter  are :  (1)  It  must  be  a  perfect  mechani- 
cal filter.  (2)  It  must  be  an  active  chemical  filter. 
(3)  It  must  be  easily  accessible  for  examination 
and  cleaning.  (4)  It  snould  have  sufiicient  filtering 
area  to  supply  the  necessary  quantity  of  water  irith- 
out  delay  or  inconvenience.  (5)  The  filtering  mediom 
should  be  replaceable  with  great  facility,  so  that 
there  should  oe  no  excuse  for  neglecting  this  pre- 
caution. (6)  The  arrangement  should  be  such  that 
nothinff  but  pure  water  could  be  conveniently  used, 
either  for  cooking  or  for  drinking.  The  author  haring 
these  objects  in  view,  has  endeavoured  to  meet  all  the 
conditions  in  the  following  way :  the  filtering  medium 
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employed  consists  of  thick  sheets  of  filtering  paper, 
the  peculiarity  of  which  is  that,  instead  of  being  oiade 
of  ordinary  paper  pulp  alone,  a  quantity  of  pare 
animal  charcoal,  freed  from  phosphates  by  waaninR 
with  acid,  is  added  to  the  pulp  before  it  is  fonued 
into  sheets.  From  10  to-  20  per  cent  of  this  pai>er 
consists  of  purified  animal  cnarcoal.  This  special 
paper  is  used  in  a  small  filter  press,  worked  by  means 
of  the  pressure  in  the  main  service  pipe,  either  in  the 
basement  of  the  house  where  the  water  |X)mes  in,  in 
case  of  constant  service^  or  else  in  the  service  pipe 
from  the  supply  cistern  m  the  case  of  intermittent 
service.  By  an  inspection  of  the  specimen  filter 
shown,  the  arrangement  of  the  filter  will  be  readily 
understood.  The  filter  press  employed  for  this  j)ur- 
pose,  and  which  is  shown  as  mounted  for  use,  consists 
of  a  series  of  grooved  plates  on  which  the  diaphragms 
are  supported.  The  grooves  in  the  filter  plates  form- 
ing the  drainage  surfaces,  each  plate  has  both  surfaces 
grooved  or  channelled,  and  provided  with  the  i>re- 
pared  carbon  paper.  These  plates,  with  their  filtering 
papers  in  situ,  are  kept  apart  from  each  other  by  an 
open  frame  or  distance  nng,  and  thus  a  battery  of 
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which  he  went  to  inquire  about  the  water  supply, 
and  he  was  assured  bjr  all  the  engineers  to  whom  he 
spoke,  with  one  exception,  the  village  of  Foughkeepsie, 
tnat  there  was  not  a  single  instance  of  the  water  be- 
ing filtered  before  it  was  supplied  to  the  towns. 
When  he  asked  how  that  was,  he  told  him  that  they 
all  had  filters  in  their  own  houses  Then  he 
asked  about  the  poor  people,  and  those  who 
lived  in  tenements,  and  those  who  had  not 
filters,  and  he  replied  that  the^  had  not  thought 
about  them.  He  told  him  that  if  ever  there  was  an 
epidemic  of  cholera  there  the  loss  of  life  would  be 
something  frightfliL  .  In  New  York  the  consumption 
of  water  was  80  American  gallons  (equal  to  64  English 
gallons)  per  head  per  diem,  but  the  population  had  so 
grown,  and  the  mains  were  so  overtaxed,  that  the 
terminal  pressure  was  next  to  nothing,  ana  you  saw 
in  the  shop  windows  hydraulic  engines  to  be  put  into 
the  basements  of  houses,  to  be  worked  from  the  feeble 
pressure  from  the  mains  in  order  to  pump  up  the 
balance  of  the  water  to  the  top  of  the  building.  That 
was  how  it  was  dealt  with  there,  because  thay  dare 
not  enforce  pro^r  fittings  on  the  customers,  because 
the  popular  voice  did  not  like  it  In  Boston  the 
water  was  so  abominable  that  every  person  of  respec- 
tability purchased  it  from  a  private  company  who 
brougnt  it  round  in  casks.  To  come  back  to  London, 
there  was  an  unimpeachable  source  of  supply 
in  the  Kent  Waterworks,  and  he  thought  also  an 
unimpeachable  source  in  the  New  River.  They  had 
heard  tcJes  about  the  intake  of  the  New  River  which 
proved  to  be  untrue,  and  with  regard  to  the  supi4y 
from  the  Thames,  chemistry  had  failed  to  indicate 
any  source  of  disease.  Dr.  Frankland  said  so  far 
as  he  knew  no  harm  arose  from  drinking  healthy 
sewage^  but,  of  course,  if  any  outbreak  of  disease 
arose  it  might  be  that  evil  would  follow.  Were 
they  to  buy  up  the  present  companies  1  In  that 
case  he  supposed  a  miracle  woula  happen,  as  had 
constantly  happened  before.  You  mignt  go  into  a 
committee  room  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  find 
a  number  of  gentlemen  there,  including  the  town 
clerk  and  ma;^or  of  the  town,  declaring  that  of  all 
the  vile  supplies  of  water  in  creation  the  one  supplied 
by  the  company  was  the  worst ;  then  they  brought 
forward  the  joking  witness,  the  scientific  witness,  the 
oldest  inhabitant,  and  so  on,  and  at  last  they  made 
such  a  dreadful  case  that  the  committee  su^sted 
to  the  company,  had  you  not  better  agree  witn  the 
corporation.  TJien  they  went  out  into  the  lobby  and 
came  back  and  said  it  was  settled.  The  corporation 
acquired  the  undertaking,  and  without  any  cnange  of 
any  kind,  except  the  mere  fact  that  the  dbmpany  was 
purchased  by  the  corporation,  that  dreadful  water, 
which  was  not  fit  to  be  drunk,  or  even  to  be  lookea 
at,  became  proper  water  for  the  town  to  drink  for  ever 
afterwards.  That  was  a  miracle  of  very  frequent 
occurrence,  and  he  suoposed  the  same  thing  would 
happen  in  London.  It  might  be  said  that  he  was 
only  airing  the  fallacies  of  Mr.  Easton  and  Mr. 
Bazalgette,  but  that  fallacy  was  this :  There  were 
used  tor  all  purposes,  in  London,  32  gallons  per  head 
per  diem,  including  waste  of  all  sorts,  a  great  deal  of 
which  arose  from  bad  fittings,  and  they  were  allowed 
to  exist  because  of  the  outcry  which  would  arise  if 
they  attempted  to  enforce  the  use  of  good  fittings. 
By  no  possioility  could  the  people  use  more  than  two 
gallons  per  head  per  diem  for  potable  and  culinary 
purposes.  The  experiment  had  been  carefully  made, 
and  therefore  with  four  million  persons  in  London 
the  necesaary  supply  for  those  purposes  would  be 
eight  million  gallons  per  day.  People  at  once  said. 
What,  would  you  have  a  dual  service,  with  all  the 
terrible  expense  and  complication  1  In  other  towns 
it  was  done,  in  Paris  there  was  a  triple  service.    To 


his  mind  the  mistake  was  in  not  keeping  water  for 
potable  and  culinary  purposes  separate.  The  water 
for  watering  the  roads  and  so  on  did  not  require  to 
be  of  such  absolute  purity,  and  he  thought  it  would 
be  extremely  well  at  the  cost  of  some  five  millions 
to  appropriate  the  chalk  water  supplies  to  cooking 
and  drinJdng  purposes  by  a  separate  aystem  of  mains, 
and  to  use  the  other  water,  which  was  quite  gooa 
enough,  for  all  other  purposes.  The  question  would  then 
become  ver^  simple.  There  was  ample  water  in  the 
chalk  for  drinking  purposes  for  aLonaon  of  double  the 
sizeL  but  he  did  not  think  there  was  ample  water  in  the 
chalk  within  a  reasonable  distance  for  the  supply  of 
the  whole  metropolis  under  the  present  system. 
Then  he  would  suggest  that  this  dual  supply  should 
be  made  use  of  for  the  purpose  of  extinguishing  fires, 
and  this  was  by  no  means  so  absurd  as  some  people 
seemed  to  imagine.  The  whole  of  the  water  used  in 
London  for  extinguishing  fires  amounted,  according 
to  his  recollection,  to  about  a  day's  supply.  It  was 
said  that  it  would  be  using  the  most  expensive  water 
for  extinguishing  fires,  but  that  woula  not  matter. 
They  could  afford  to  pump  eight  million  gallons  of 
water  a  day  against  a  heaa  of  400ft,  and  with  that 
,  head  and  a  proper  system  of  pipage  they  could  con- 
tribute the  greatest  quantity  ot  water  ever  wanted 
for  the  greatest  fire  ever  known,  taking  Captain  Shaw 
as  an  authority. 

A  Membeb  asked  if  Mr.  Johnson  claimed  that  the 
filter  press  would  take  out  germs  from  tiie  water, 
and  if  so  how  he  arrived  at  that  conclusion,  because 
he  had  already  stated  that  he  did  not  know  what  the 
germs  were. 

Mr.  Johnson,  in  reply,  said  he  had  stated  in  the 
paper  that  the  object  was  not  to  take  the  ^ms  out, 
and  no  one  could  say  that  it  did.  The  principal  thmg 
was  to  remove  organic  matter,  because  it  was  foono, 
whether  the  disease  proceeded  from  germs  or  merely 
from  some  specific  poison,  it  was  always  associated 
with  organic  matter.  That  was  the  reason  why  animal 
charcoal  was  introduced  into  the  filtering  paper. 
Further,  the  removal  of  phosphates  was  an  important 
matter,  as  it  deprived  the  lower  organisms  of  tne  food 
necessary  for  their  existence,  and  therefore  there  was 
not  the  opportunity  of  the  accumulation  of  a  mass  of 
decomposing  organic  matter  in  the  filter  itself.  With 
reference  to  the  fact  stated  by  the  President,  that 
London  was  very  healthy,  he  would  simply  remark 
that  it  might  be  healthy  as  compared  with  other 
towns,  but  still  it  was  not  so  healthy  as  it  would  be  if 
perfectly  pure  water  were  supplied,  because  there  was 
a  great  deal  of  disease  resulting  from  the  drinkinff 
of  bad  »rater,  as  could  be  testified  by  any  medical 
practitioner. 


NOTES   ON    KIESELGUHR  AND    ITS 
TECHNICAL  APPLICATIONS. 

BY  A.  HAACKS. 

KiESELOiTHB,  or  infusoriftl  earth,  is  a  white^  gray,  or 
greenish  powder  of  very  low  specific  gravity,  consist- 
ing chiefly  of  the  minute  silicious  shields  of  diato- 
maceae,  the  beautiful  and  varied  forms  of  which  will  be 
known  to  everyone  familiar  with  the  use  of  the  micro- 
scope. Large  deposits  of  fossildiatoms  have  been  traced 
in  many  parts  of  the  world,  and  several  mines  produc- 
ing kieselguhr  are  worked  m  Europe,  but  the  largest, 
and  those  yielding  kieselguhr  of  the  purest  onality  and 
lowest  specific  gravity  are  situated  near  Naterleuss 
station,  on  the  railway  from  Hamburg  to  Hanover 
The  kieselguhr  is  found  there  from  the  surface  down 
to  a  depth  of  about  150ft.,  bein^  covered  only  by  thin 
beds  of  diluvial  ai^d  alluvial  origm.  The  upper  stratum 
of  this  large  deposit  supplies  the  white  Ideaelguhr 
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This  quality  contains  very  little  organic  matter,  but 
some  sand;  therefore, after  being  washed  it  gives  a  very 
pure  and  porous  product.  The  second  stratum  produces 
gray  kiesel^hr,  containing  very  little  sand,  but  suffi- 
cient organic  matter  for  calcining  it,  and  the  product 
then  is  kiesel^uhr  of  perhaps  the  finest  quality  existing. 
If  the  exertions  of  colour  manufacturers  to  make  a 
colour  which  will  reallv  be  imperishable  under  the 
influence  of  strong  acids  are  to  be  crowned  with 
success,  this  perhaps  is  the  material  which  might  lead 
to  satisfactory  results.  The  lowest  and  b>r  far  the 
largest  stratum,  varying  from  50  to  100  feet  in  thick- 
ness, supplies  tne  green  kieselguhr,  which  contains  up 
to  30  per  cent  of  organic  matter,  showing  clear  ini- 

{)rints  and  fragments  of  fish^  well-preserved  fir  cones, 
eaves,  bark,  and  twigs  of  birches,  firs,  etc.  In  order 
to  utilise  the  immense  deposits  of  green  kieselguhr, 
kilns  have  been  erected  for  burning  or  calcining  same. 
When  dry^  this  material  glows  like  turf  or  peat,  and 
this  is  utilised  in  the  calcining  process.    The  kilns. 


important  property  of  kieselguhr,  which  it  owes 
entirely  to  its  great  porosity,  is  its  high  non-conducting 
power.  All  porous  materials  are  more  or  less  non- 
conductors, and  those  are  the  best  which  contain  in 
a  given  square  the  greatest  number  of  minute  cells, 
enclosing  air,  which  is  prevented  from  circulating. 
The  cooling  of  heated  bodies  may  be  effected  by 
three  methods — by  radiation,  by  contact  of  cold  air, 
and  by  conduction.  A  closed  air  space  around  a 
vessel  containing  high  heat  is  already  a  good  protec- 
tion, but  if  the  space,  instead  of  with  air,  were  filled 
with  powdered  kieselguhr,  say  2in.  thick,  the  insula- 
tion would  be  almost  perfect,  for  the  radiation  would 
be  totally  prevented.  The  air  contained  in  the  kiesel- 
guhr would  be  warmed  in  a  few  minutes,  but  being 
unable  to  circulate  it  would  be  prevented  from  giving 
its  heat  off.  Conduction  would  be  impassible,  as  the 
following  test  will  show.  If  a  piece  of  kieselguhr 
2in.  long,  by  means  of  a  blowpipe,  is  heated  to  white 
heat  on  the  one  end,  no  increase  of  heat  will  be 
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simple  round  furnaces,  about  15  feet  high  by  6  feet 
diameter,  are  filled  and  lighted  at  the  bottom,  no 
additional  fuel  being  required  to  keep  them  going. 
They  are  continually  replenished  with  green  kiesel- 
guhr at  the  top,  and  the  calcined  taken  out  from  the 
grates  underneath.  The  product  is  perfectly  free 
from  moisture  and  organic  matter,  and  has  therefore 
a  much  higher  market  value  than  green  kieselguhr. 
Its  reddish  colour  is  due  to  some  traces  of  oxide  of 
iron.  Kiese^uhr  has  man;^  valuable  properties,  which 
adapt  it  admirably  for  various  industries.  It  consists 
almost  exclusively  of  silica,  and  is  therefore  in  its 

fure  state  as  fireproof  as  any  material  in  the  world, 
t  resists  the  action  of  the  strongest  acids,  but  it  can 
be  easily  made  to  melt  after  being  mixed  with  an 
alkali  or  some  sort  of  alumina.  Even  by  boiling 
under  pressure  combination  may  be  effected.  Silicate 
of  sodium  or  water  glass  has  been  made  of  it  in  this 
way,  but  white  sand  is  now  generally  used  for  this 
article,  because  kieselguhr  has  risen  considerably  in 
price,  and  owing  to  its  low  specific  gravity  very  large 
melting  pots  had  to  be  emplo^red.  Its  great  porosity, 
although  a  drawback  for  this  particular  mdustry, 
makes  it  very  valuable  for  the  manufacture  of  dyna- 
mite. German  manufacturers  have  at  times  produced 
dynamite  of  82  per  cent — ^namely,  16lb.  of  kieselguhr 
were  able  to  absorb  82lb.  of  nitro-glycerine,  and  keep 
it  in  a  firm  paste,  which  did  not  allow  any  nitro- 
glycerine to  escape.  In  England  only  75  per  cent., 
t.^.,  dvnamite,  is  allowed  to  he  made  or  sold ;  there- 
fore the  green  kieselguhr,  after  being  calorised,  is  best 
adapted  and  generally  used  for  this  purpose.    A  very 


noticed  on  the  other  end.  Kieselguhr  is  now 
being  used  by  safe  makers,  cooking  stove  and 
kitchener  manufacturers,  to  make  fireproof  rooms 
and  doors,  for  filling  up  bulkheads  in  steamers,  etc. 
Glass  manufacturers  use  it  for  annealing,  and 
no  doubt  the  more  it  becomes  known  the  more 
will  opportunities  be  found  for  adopting  its  use. 
Its  hign  non-conducting  qualities,  tog:ether  with 
its  property  of  melting  when  mixed  with  a  slight 
percentage  of  alkali,  has  induced  Dr.  Frank,  of 
Charlottenburg,  in  conjunction  *with  Mr.  Berkefeld. 
to  take  out  patents  for  the  manufacture  of  fireproof 
refractory  bricks,  slabs,  etc.,  of  very  low  specific  gravity. 
The  present  specimen  is  not  quite  perfect  yet,  as  the 
experiments  have  not  been  brought  to  a  closa  There 
seems,  however,  but  little  doubt  that  these  bricks 
will  be  of  great  importance  for  the  setting  of  steam 
boilers,  the  lining  of  blast  furnaces  and  the  hot-air 
pipes  connected  with  them,  for  the  backs  of  fire- 
places, and  for  all  purposes  in  general  where  it  is 
necessary  to  prevent  the  partial  escape  of  heat  before 
being  utilised.  Small  rods  are  fornied  of  the  same 
material  These  are  used  for  absorbing  a  new  disin- 
fectant, namely,  bromin,  which  thus  solidified  takes 
72  times  as  long  to  evaporate  as  in  its  natural  state 
as  a  liquid.  The  small  rods  saturated  with  bromin 
are  supplied  and  kept  in  glass  lx)ttles,  which  have 
only  to  be  opened  to  allow  the  bromine  vapours  to 
escai>e.  I  am  not  aware  whether  this  article  is 
known  already  in  England  in  this  form,  but  shall  be 
^lad  to  give  further  information  to  anyone  interested 
m  it.    The  non-conducting  capacity  of  kieselguhr  is 
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without  doubt  the  highest  in  its  natural  state  of  a 

Eowder,  but  as  in  this  form  its  application  to  steam- 
eated  surfaces  presents  certain  drawbacks  and 
difficulties,  a  composition  has  been  made  of  it,  for 
about  five  years  past,  which  can  be  applied  direct  to 
steam-heated  surfaces,  and  is  known  under  the  name 
of  kieselguhr,  or  fossil-meal  composition.  The  amount 
of  heat  lost  from  steam-heated  surfaces  is  hardly 
fully  estimated.  Some  tests  made  by  the  National 
Smoke  Abatement  Institution  lately,  and  published 
in  the  Engineer  of  January  26th,  1884,  fols.  65-66, 
give  valuable  information  regarding  this.  A  5in. 
steampipe,  36ft.  long,  filled  with  steam  of  about  55lb. 
pressure,  condensed  m  42  hours  2,327*4lb.  of  water  : 
and  another  one  of  same  dimensions,  but  coverea 
\%\rL  thick  with  some  fossil-meal  composition,  gave 
613*2lb.  of  water,  showing  a  saving  of  l,714'2lb.,  or  if 
lib.  of  steam  coal  had  been  used  to  evaporate  8lb.  of 
water  into  steam 

1714*2 

-^  =214*2lb. 

of  steam  coal  were  saved  in  42  hours,  or  in  the  year, 
if  the  pipe  were  hot  day  and  night, 

214-2lb.  X  208  =  44,553-6lb. 
or  nearly  20  tons  of  steam  coal  were  saved.  The 
surface  of  the  bare  pipe  measured  61*5  square  feet 
There  are  many  more  industries  in  which  kieselguhr 
might  be  used  with  advantage  now  that  large  and 
regular  supplies  are  attainable.  It  is  used  by  manu- 
facturers of  ultramarine,  by  soapmakers  ;  a  composi- 
tion for  preventing  rot  and  fungus  in  buildings  is 
made  of  it ;  it  is  a  splendid  polish  for  metals,  etc  ;  it 
could  be  used  for  making  artificial  meerschaum, 
porous  pottery,  an  equivalent  for  animal  charcoal, 
etc. ;  and  if  chemists  and  manufacturers  would 
experiment  more  with  it,  very  likely  many  other  uses 
for  it  would  be  discovered. 

I  have  been  reminded  since  I  have  come  into  the 
room  that  the  absorptive  property  of  kieselguhr  has 
been  utilised  by  Messrs.  Yorster  and  GriineDers  in  a 
patent  taken  out  in  Germany.  What  is  termed  '*  dry 
sulphuric  acid"  is  prepared  by  saturating  dry  and 
finely-divided  kieselguhr  with  three  or  four  times  its 
weignt  of  66<*  sulphuric  acid.  The  product,  which 
therefore  represents  at  least  75  per  cent,  of  its  weight 
of  absolute  acid,  is  said  to  retain  the  pulverulent 
form,  and  the  advantage  claimed'is  that  m  this  con- 
dition it  can^  be  transported  by  land  or  sea  in  lead- 
coated  sheet  iron  vessels  without  damage  of  brealuge. 
This  being  so,  there  are  many  obvious  applications  of 
the  saturated  kieselguhr. 
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THE   LOSS    OF    NITRE    IN    THE    MANU- 
FACTURE OF  VITRIOL. 

BY  OBOBGE  ESOHELLMANN,  PH.D. 

It  has  always  been  an  important  question  to  the 
practical- and  theoretical  chemist  to  account  for  the 
losses  of  nitre  in  the  manufacture  of  vitriol.  To  the 
former  on  account  of  the  great  value  of  it,  to  the 
latter  on  account  of  the  interesting  reactions  taking 
place  between  sulphurous  acid,  nitrous  gases,  ozy^n, 
and  steam.  Theoretically  the  same  quantity  of  nitre 
should  convert  an  infinite  quantity  of  sulphurous  add 
into  vitriol,  provided  no  losses  take  place  ;  and  in 
order  to  reduce  them  as  much  as  possible 
various  improvements  have  been  introduced  in  this 
manufacture.  To  trace  out  these  losses  in  the  varioua 
stages  of  the  process  is  the  object  of  this  paper,  and 
all  experiments  mentioned  have  been  mcule  on  the 
vitriol  chambers  in  our  works  (James  Muspratt  and 
Sons)  in  Widnes,  and  Mr.  E.  K  Muspratt  has  kindly 
allowed  me  to  use  such  figures  as  would  be  useful  to 
my  purpose.  The  losses  of  nitre  are  of  two  kinds 
first,  mechanical  losses,  such  as  nitrous  gases  kept 
in  solution  by  vitriol  used  for  salt-cake  making,  and 
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nitrous  gases  escaping  unabsorbed  at  the  Qay-Lussac 
tower  and  througn  leakage  of  the  chambers,  which 
latter,  if  any.  should  not  exceed  2  per  cent,  of  uie  total 
loss ;  secondly,  chemical  losses  through  reduction  of 
nitrous  gases  to  nitrogen  and  nitrous  oxide,  which 
compounds  are  lost  to  the  process.  The  mechanioed 
loss  at  the  Glover  tower  is  m  the  vitriol  for  salt-c^e 
making.  An  average  sample  taken  from  it  was 
130**  Tw.,  and  analysed  took  3ca  of  ^  normal  per- 
manganate solution  per  10c.&  of  vitriol ;  but  perman- 
ganate oxidising  sulphurous  acid  as  well  as  nitrous 
anhydride,  the  same  sample  was  tested  in  the  nitro- 
meter, where  it  showea  no  appreciable  reaction, 
consequently  the  permanganate  was  used  for  oxidis- 
ing sulphurous  acid  and  arsenious  acid,  and  no  nitrous 
anhydride  was  present.  The  mechanical  loss  l^  non- 
absorption  of  soluble  nitrous  gases  at  the  Qay-Lussac 
tower  was  found  out  by  means  of  a  continuous  test  of 
the  escaping  gas.  The  gas  was  drawn  by  a  Bunsen 
pump  through  the  absorption  bottles,  and  measured 
Dv  a  gas  meter.  To  absorb  the  gas,  it  was  drawn 
through  a  measured  quantitv  of  pure  vitriol  of  1'84 
specific  gravity,  which  absorbs  all  soluble  compounds 
of  nitrous  gases,  and  part  of  this  was  tested  in  the 
nitrometer.  Simultaneously  a  second  continuous  test 
was  taken  by  means  of  an  aspirator,  all  soluble  com- 
pounds absorbed  by  caustic  solution,  and  the  remain- 
mg  gas  was  tested  for  oxygen.  Tnus  knowing  the 
amount  of  oxygen  and  the  quantity  of  pyrites  burnt, 
it  is  an  easy  thing  to  calculate  uie  amount  of  gas 
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escaping  in  24  hours  from  the  system.  In  our  works 
we  have  two  Qav-Lussac  towers,  each  one  connected 
with  a  system  of  chambers  burning  about  the  same 

auantity  of  pyrites.  This  test  is  taken  regularly  every 
ay,  and  therefore  I  am  able  to  give  average  results 
for  several  quarters,  as  shown  in  accompanymg  table. 
Besides  the  \oaa  of  soluble  nitrous  gases  a  certain 
amount  of  nitric  oxide  escapes  at  the  Gay-Lussac 
tower.  To  test  it  the  same  continuous  test  as  applied 
to  the  estimation  of  the  soluble  gases  was  used.  The 
gas  was  first  drawn  through  strong  pure  vitriol,  of  1*84 
specific  gravitv,  to  absorb  all  soluble  nitrous  gases, 
then  passed  through  two  bottles  filled  with  caustic 
solution  to  absorb  any  sulphurous  gas,  and  then 
drawn  through  four  bottles  nlled  with  x)ermanganate 
solution  and  great  excess  of  sulphuric  acid.  I  found 
it  necessary  to  divide  the  permanganate  solution  into 
four  bottles  to  oxidise  all  nitric  oxide  in  the  escaping 
gas,  on  account  of  the  small  quantity  in  it.  The 
nitric  oxide  is  oxidised  to  nitnc  acid,  and  after  a 
duration  of  24  hours  for  each  test  the  contents  of  the 
four  bottles  were  collected,  the  excess  of  i)erman- 
ganato  reduced  by  a  proto-iron  solution,  and  a 
measured  quantity  of  it  boiled  with  a  weighed 
(luantity  of  double-iron  salt  The  excess  of  double- 
iron  salt  was  titrated  back  with  permanganate 
solution,  and  then  the  quantity  of  nitric  oxide  per 
number  of  cubic  feet  was  obtained  by  calculation. 
This  1<^  in  a  ereat  number  of  tests  came  to  7  per 
cent,  with  the  chamber  space  of  1*47  and  7  i)er  cent. 
of  oxygen.  The  variation  of  all  tests  was  within  6  and 
8  per  cent.  Therefore  the  mechanical  losses  amount 
to  22  per  cent:  (1)  At  Glover  tower,  trace  below  1 

Sr  cent  (2)  At  Gay-Lussac  tower,  19  per  cent. ; 
)  through  non-absorption  of  soluble  gas,  12  per 
cent :  (6)  through  escape  of  nitric  oxide,  7  per  cent 
(3)  Through  leakage,  etc.,  2  per  cent  It  will  be 
necessary  to  add  tnat  the  amount  of  sulphur  going 
away  at  Gay-Lussac  tower  was  below  i  per  cent,  of 
the  sulphur  charged  at  the  kilns.  The  two  Gay- 
Lussac  towers  were  1*6  per  cent  of  the  total  chamber 
space,  and  the  strength  of  the  nitrous  liquors  was 
about  1  per  cent. 

I  think  it  will  be  here  the  best  opportunity  to 
mention  what  Prof.  Lunge  and  Dr.  Naet  have  found 
out  about  chamber  escapes  in  the  vitriol  process,  pub- 
lished in  the  G^erman  Chemical  Industry^  January, 
18ft4.  Dr.  Naef  worked  the  chambers  verjr  yellow, 
and  testing  the  escapes  then  found  no  nitric  oxide, 
no  sulphurous  acid,  out  a  large  quantity  of  soluble 
nitrous  gases,  amounting  to  50  per  cent  of  the  total 
loss ;  and  also  there  was  a  certain  quantity  of 
nitrogen  dioxide  present  in  the  gases  entering  the 
Gi^-Lussac  tower.  Keeping  now  the  chambers  too 
light — that  is  to  say,  a  relatively  large  (piantity  of 
sulphurous  acid  entering  the  tower— the  escape  of 
soluble  compounds  was  reduced  to  traces,  and  22  per 
cent  of  the  loss  as  nitric  oxide  found  in  the  escapes. 
Although  the  first  figure  seems  to  me  ver^  hi^h  it 
shows  evidently  that  working  chambers  with  either 
extreme  nitrous  or  sulphurous  acid  nitre  is  lost  con- 
siderably in  both  cases.  In  the  first  case  it  is  lost  as 
nitrous  anhydride,  in  the  second  as  nitric  oxide.  In 
ordinary  working  chambers  with  a  slight  escape  of 
sulphurous  acid  there  is  no  nitrogen  dioxide  present, 
but  always,  as  shown  previously,  a  certain  amount  ot 
nitric  oxide  (7  per  cent),  which  is  lost  Consequently 
the  best  way  to  avoid  losing  much  nitre  at  the  Gay- 
Lussac  tower  is  to  have  all  nitrous  gases  entering  it  as 
nitrous  anhydride — nomono-ordi-  oxide  being  present 
at  all.  This  can  be  obtained  in  keeping  the  chambers 
very  rich  in  nitre,  allowing  no  appreciable  amount  of 
sulphurous  acid  to  enter  the  tower,  and  thus  having 
only  nitrous  anhydride  and  nitrogen  dioxide ;  the 
hittor  must  be  reduced  by  addmg  sulphurous  acid 


sufficient  to  reduce  it  to  nitrous  anhydride.  If  the 
correct  amount  of  sulphurous  acid  could  be  insured 
this  process  promises  to  save  nitre.  Besides  this 
process,  known  as  Messrs.  Benker  and  Lasne's,  the 
increase  of  chamber  space  will  give  the  same  result 
as  regards  the  gases  entering  the  Gay-Lussac  tower. 
It  converts  all  sulphurous  acids  into  vitriol  without 
great  excess  of  nitre  and  gives  the  nitric  oxide  time 
for  oxidation. 

So  far  the  losses  of  nitre  accounted  for  come  to  ^ 
per  cent,  using  375  per  cent,  on  the  sulphur  burnt, 
and  with  1*47  cubic  metre  of  chamber  space  per  kilo, 
of  sulphur.  The  chemical  losses  can  only  take  place 
through  reduction  of  nitrous  gases  to  either  nitrogen 
or  nitrous  oxide,  which  gases  are  insoluble  in  strong 
vitriol,  and  lost  to  the  process.  As  we  have  no  proper 
reliable  test  for  nitrous  oxide,  and  estimation  of 
nitrogen  produced  by  reduction  being  out  of  quoHtion, 
I  was  only  able  to  show  by  experiments  made  on 
vitriol  chaml)ers  under  which  conditions  these  reduc- 
tions are  likely  to  take  place.  The  question  of  reduc- 
tion in  the  Glover  tower  has  been  the  object  of 
several  papers,  and  theory  and  practice  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  is  not  much,  if  any.  In  the 
Glover  tower  we  have  nitrous  .vitriol  or  nitric  acid 
going  down  and  meeting  hot  sulphurous  acid  and  air. 
No  reduction  takes  place  below  200^  C,  according  to 
Professor  Lunge's  paper  published  in  Dinghies  Poly- 
technic Journal^  vol.  225,  1877.  The  highest  tempera- 
ture of  the  vitriol  running  off  the  tower  which  I  nave 
observed  was  150*^  C.  The  only  possibility  is  just  at 
the  inlet  of  the  gases  from  the  kilns,  but  when  the 
vitriol  reaches  that  part  it  is  already  denitrated.  The 
upper  part  denitrates,  the  lower  part  boils  down,  and 
the  reaction  in  the  tower  is  represented  by — 

SO.  +  NaOa + HaO = H2SO4 + 2N0 

According  to  Professor  Thomson's  book,  "Thermo- 
chemical  Investigations,"  the  heat  produced  for 
H0SO4  bv  sulphurous  acid,  oxycen,  and  water,  is 
53^480  calories.  In  the  first  chamber  drips  are 
generally  kept  about  130**  Tw.  This  corresponds  with 
the  formula  H0SO4  4-  2  parts  water.  According  to  the 
sameauthority'9,418  calories  are  evolved  in  combining 
II.,S04  with  2  parts  water,  therefore  this  produces  a 
totol  quantity  of  62,898  calories.  For  134grms. 
sulphuric  acid  of  this  strength  54grms.  of  water  must 
be  introduced,  and  this  is  done  generally  as  steam  of 
125^C.  Igrm.  steam  of  125^  C.  contains  644*625 
calories— thus  54grms.- 34,809  calories.  Assuming 
the  quantity  of  steam  to  be  increased  by  J — that  is, 
producing  H2SO4+3  parts  water— then  ISgnns. 
of  steam  of  125°  would  be  required  in  addition. 
ISgrms.  steam  contain  11,603  calories;  to  combine 
(H2SO4  +  2  parts  water)  with  1  part  water  =  1,729 
calories  are  evolved.  Tne  temperature  of  the  first 
chamber  will  be  of  an  average  of  50'*C.,  therefore  the 
steam  will  be  cooled  to  50'*C.  Igrm.  water  of  50*^ 
contains = 50*087  calories ;  54grms.  contain  =  2,704 
calories;  18grms.  contain =901  calories.  Thus  for 
54grm8.34809  -  2,704calories=32,105|caloriep,  would  be 
evolved :  and  for  18grms.  11,603  -  901  =  10,702  calories, 
would  be  evolved.  Further,  for  H«S0i+2  parts 
water  would  be  therefore  evolved,  for  reaction^= 
62,898  ;  from  3  parts  water  as  stcani=32,105 ;  tot;il, 
95,003.  For  HoSO* +3  parts  water=95,003  + 10,702  + 
1,729=107,434,"  would  be  evolved.  Then  having  for 
100  volumes  per  cent,  of  gas  entering  the  chamber  con- 
taining 6  vommes  per  cent.  SO.j  and  94  per  cent  of 
other  gases,  in  the  first  case  3  x  water— 18  volumes  }K>r 
cent ,  must  oe  introduced ;  in  the  second  case  4  x  water 
=  24  volumes  per  cent.  Thus  we  hnve  for  1 18  volumes 
evolution  of  95,003  calorie.s;  for  124,  evolution  of 
107,434  calories;  or  for  equal  volumes  (1)  95,003  : 1 18= 
805  calories ;  or  for  equal  volumes  (2)  107,434  :  124— 
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867  calories.  The  temperature  excess  of  the  first 
chamber  over  the  air  is  proportional  to  the  quantity 
of  heat  evolved,  the  temperature  of  the  chamber  being 
50*  C,  and  producing  vitriol  with  three  equivalents 
of  water  evolve  805  calories  per  unit  of  volume,  and 
have  an  excess  of  temperature  over  air  of  50  - 15=35". 
Increasing  the  steam  by  one  equivalent^  and  pro- 
ducing 876  calories  i)er  unil^  we  nave  the  following 
proportion  to  ascertain  the  increase  of  temperature : 
805: 867=35°  :x.  1^=37*6^.  Consequently  an  increase 
of  steam  by  one-third  would  raise  tne  temperature  in 
the  first  chamber  by  2'6^C.,  but  such  variation  never 
happens  in  well- working  chambera  I  come  therefore 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  variation  of  temperature 
caused  by  variation  of  steam  can  be  entirely  neglected, 
being  practically  none.  The  variation  of  the  tempe- 
rature caused  by  the  surrounding  air  I  found  to  be 
within  5^C.  in  24  hours,  increasing  towards  the 
warmer  part  of  the. day;  and  this  variation  will  be 
rather  lower  in  winter,  when  the  variation  of  the  out- 
side temperature  is  generalljr  less  than  in  summer. 

The  only  source  for  variation  of  temperature  is  the 
formation  of  vitriol,  and  therefore  we  have  in  the 
observation  of  the  temperature  always  a  c^uick  indi- 
cator of  the  quantity  of  vitriol  made  in  the  first 
chiunber.   This  quantity  depends  to  the  greatest  part 
on  the  quantity  of  nitrous  gases  present,  and  I  have 
proved  this  by  experiments  made  on  our  chambers  and 
by  observation  of  their  temperatures.  In  our  works  we 
have  two  systems  of  chambers  burning  about  equal 
quantities  of  pyrites.  The  first  system  consists  of  one 
set  of  five  chambers  with  one  Gay-Lussac  tower,  the 
second  system  of  two  sets  of  three  chambers  and  two 
chambers  respectively,  both  joining  into  a  second 
Gay-Lussac  tower.  Tne  nitrous  liquor  obtained  from 
Uie  Gay-Lussac  tower  is  sufficient  to  supply  the  two 
small  sets  completely  with  nitre,  and  aU  necessary 
potting  is  done  at  the  large  system,  which  receives  a 
very  small  quantity  of  nitrous  liquor.    Consequently 
the  two  small  sets  receive  a  continuous  supply  of 
nitrous  gases  and  the  large  one  a  periodical  one, 
althou|[h  the  Potting  is  divided  over  as  many  intervals 
as  possible.    The  two  small  sets  show  no  variation  of 
temperature  except  What  is  due  to  the  variation  of 
the  surrounding  air;  the  large  set  shows  a  very  inte- 
resting variation,  which  is  entirely  due  to  the  potting. 
This  is  done  every  two  hours,  and  each  time  before 
potting,  when  the  nitrous  gases  are  lowest  in  amount 
m  the  nrst  chamber,  the  temperature  shows  its  lowest, 
rising  slowly  with  tne  nitrous  ffas  coming  of  the  fresh 
pots.   This  variation  extends  mm  48°  to  68°  C,  and 
repeats  itself  regularly,  showing  evidently  that  the 
temperature  depends  on  the  amount  of  nitre  present, 
and  as  the  temperature  depends  on  the  quantity  of 
vitriol  made,  a  fall  of  temperature  indicates  less  vitriol 
made,  owing  to  scarcity  of  nitre,  provided  the  amount 
of  oxygen  is  right,  which  will  be  shown  by  the  test  of 
the  escaping  gases  after  the  Gay-Lussac  tower.    The 
thermometers  were  inserted  22ft.  distant  from  the 
inlet  of  the  gases  at  each  set,  and  the  gas  entering  it 
was  about  35°  C.  in  autumn  and  winter.    The  tem- 
perature of  the  small  sets  was  from  50°  to  53°  C. 

To  prove  further  the  influence  of  the  quantity  of 
nitrous  gases  present,  I  missed  in  an  experiment  the 
pottiuji^  of  nitre  once  at  the  large  set,  leavmg  the  small 
quantitv  of  nitrous  liquor  at  the  Glover  tower  un- 
touched as  well  as  the  steam.  The  temperature  fell 
to  41°  C.  The  temperature  of  the  entering  gas  was 
35°  in  this  case.  The  difierence  of  6°  between  35° 
and  41°,  is  owing  to  the  small  quantity  of  vitriol  made 
by  the  small  quantity  of  nitrous  liquor  running  down 
the  Glover  tower.    The  drips  were — 
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and  large  escape  of  sulphurous  acid  was  observed  at 
the  Gay-Lussac  tower.  The  chambers  worked  very 
irregularly  after  the  experiment  until  notonljrthe 
milled  nitre  was  put  in,  out  an  aaditionid  quantity  of 
it,  to  compensate  for  reduction  of  the  nitre,  throng 
excess  of  sulphurous  acid  on  the  small  quantity  of 
nitre  present 

2SOs + N,0, + 2H,0 = 2S0s(0H)s + NA 

The  quantity  of  nitre  missed  during  experiment  was 
80  per  cent  of  the  whole  quantity  entering  per  two 
houra    Another  experiment  with  too  much  nitre  was 
made  at  the  small  set,  where  no  variation  of  tempera- 
ture takes  place.    The  temperature  rose  9°,  ana  the 
strength  of  vitriol  increased  from  134°  to  142°,  show- 
ing  more  vitriol  was  made.    However,  it  is  not  ad- 
visable to  work  with  a  great  excess  of  nitrous  gas,  on 
account  of  the  losses  increasing  then  by  bad  aoBorp- 
tion  at  the  Gay-Lussac  tower,  as  shown  previously. 
These  experiments  with  nitre  show  the  nad  effect 
caused  by  shortness  of  it;  and  judging  from  the 
regular  variation  of  temperature  at  the  large  system, 
it  is  certainly  of  advantage  to  have  a  contmuous 
supply  of  nitrous  gas  entering  the  chamber  to  avoid 
reduction,  which  must  take  place  to  some  extent 
when  the  nitrous  |[as  is  lowest  m  amount  just  before 
potting  tuna    This  is  the  reason  the  Continental 
works  prefer  using  nitric  acid. 

Professor  Lunge  published  experiments  on  the 
influence  of  steam  on  nitrous  gas  m  Dingler^s  Poly- 
technic  Journal,  vol.  243.  Mixing  sulphurous  acid, 
air,  water,  and  nitric  oxide  above  mercury  there  was 
always  very  considerable  reduction  to  nitrous  oxide, 
not  to  nitrogen.  Mixing  these  gases  above  sulphuric 
acid  of  1*455  specific  gravity  of  14*  C,  no  reduction 
took  place.  This  shows  considerable  reduction  takes 
place  with  excess  of  water  and  no  sulphuric  acid 

E resent ;  and  this  condition  is  fulfilled  in  the  cham- 
ers  at  the  inlet  of  the  steam.    In  the  first  chamber 
generally  acid  of  134°  is  produced — that  is,  sulphuric 
anhydride  with  three  eauivalents  of  water.    It  is 
rather  a  hopeless  task  to  nnd  out  by  experiments  on 
working  chambers  how  much  nitre  is  reduced  by  the 
three  equivalents,  because  vitriol  above  134°  beflins 
rapidly  to  destroy  the  lead  of  the  chamber  ana  to 
dissolve  the  nitrous  gases.    However,  to  find  it  out, 
I  worked  one  set  of  chambers  with  tour  equivalents 
of  water — that  is,  producing  vitriol  of  about  114° 
instead  of  134?.    I  chose  for  experiment  one  of  the 
small  sets,  which  receives  a  continuous  supply  of 
nitrous  gas  by  nitrous  vitriol.    On  account  of  this 
the  temperature  is  very  steady,  and  any  change  of  it 
could  be  immediately  observed.    This  set  consists  of 
three  chunbers,  and  during  the  experiment  the  vitriol 
produced  in  the  two  last  (mambers  was  kept  the  usual 
strength,  everything  else  left  the  same  as  well    Each 
egg  of  nitrous  liquor  running  down  the  Glover  tower 
was  tested  for  nitre  to  ascertain  any  variation  of 
stren^h,  which  was  of  no  consequence.    The  nitrous 
gas  dissolved  in  the  vitriol  was  equal  to  l,852lb.  of 
nitre  in  96  hours,  representing  87  per  cent  of  nitre 
on  the  quantity  of  sulphur  charged  (48  per  cent  of 
pyrites).    I  have  shown  in  the  previous  calctdation. 
that  an  increase  of  one-third  of  steam,  which  is  equal 
to  the  difiference  between  114°  and  134°   could  only 
increase  the  temperature  by  2*6°,  provided  the  same 
quantity  of  vitriol   was   made.     The  temperature 
before  starting  was  50°,  and  it  rose  at   once   to 
53°,  to  remain   constant  for  a  few  hours,  when 
it   began   to   fall   slowly   to  46'^  which  fail  took 
48   hour^.     Nitre   had    to   be   mtroduced,  which 
rose  the  temi)erature  to  54"* ;  the  same  slow  fall  of 
temperature  repeated  itself  within  the  next  48  hours, 
when  again  nitre  had  to  be  potted.    After  96  hours* 
duration  the  steam  was  put  to  its  fonaer  standard. 
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and  the  extra  nitre  used  weighed  60lb.  For  this  set 
1.852lb.  were  used  during  the  96  hours,  consequently 
the  60lb.  represent  a  reduction  of  Z'2  per  cent  of 
this  quantity,  and  lOj  per  cent  of  the  lost  nitre, 
using  276  per  cent  The  set  worked  very  regularly 
during  the  experiment,  and  the  reduction  which 
took  place  was  very  gradual.  According  to  this, 
19^.P®r  c^Jit.  of  the  nitre  was  reduced,  producing 
vitriol  with  four  equivalents  of  water  in  the  first 
chamber.  As  reduction  only  takes  place  at  inlets,  a.s 
proved  by  the  already-mentioned  experiments  of 
Professor  Lunge,  in  Dinglet^s  Folyi,  Journal,  the 
same  amount  must  be  reduced  for  the  first  three 
equivalents,  being  therefore  31  "5  per  cent  of  the  lost 
nitre. 

There  has  always  been  much  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  with  what  amount  of  oxygen  the  chambers 
ouffht  to  be  worked.    Dr.  Hurter  finds  in  his  paper. 

$iublished  in  the  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Chemical 
nduftry^  1883, 6  to  10  per  cent,  according  to  working 
conditiona  It  depends,  in  my  opinion,  greatly  on 
the  available  chamber  space.  I  had  opportunity  to 
work  chambers  with  different  chamber  space,  and  I 
found  the  results  shown  in  this  table  could  always 
be  obtained,  and  remain  within  0*5  per  cent  loss  of 
sulphur  at  the  Gay-Lussac  tower. 


Chamber 
space. 

1- 

1-1 

1-2 

1-3 

1-4 


Oxygen. 
Percent. 

44  to  5 
6        6| 

6*     r 


Nitre  per  cent, 
on  Sulphur. 

4- 

3*7 

35 

31 

2-8 


If  I  tried  to  work  the  chambers  much  higher  in 
oxygen,  as  represented  in  this  table,  sulphurous  acid 
was  carried  away  mechanically  at  the  Gay-Lussac 
tower,  and  increased  the  loss  of  sulphur  considerably, 
sometimes  to  about  2  or  3  per  cent  Great  excess 
of  oxygon  shows  its  effect  at  once  at  the  temperature 
of  the  nrst  chamber,  which  when  it  reaches  over  10 
volumes  per  cent,  goes  down  to  nothing  much  above 
the  temperature  of  entering  gases. 

If  the  oxygen  goes  below  3  per  cent  a  great  quan- 
tity of  extra  nitre  must  be  used,  which  amounts  in 
my  experience  up  to  6  or  7  per  cent  on  the  sulphur 
burnt.  In  this  case  a  great  amount  of  nitric  oxide 
escapes  at  the  Gay-Lussac  tower,  which  then  does 
not  require  any  testins^  but  will  show  itself  by  red 
fumes  at  the  outlet  of  the  chimney,  caused  by  the 
oxidation  of  ■  the  monoxide  to  nitrous  anhydride, 
which  reaction  ought  to  have  taken  place  in  the 
chambera  This  wul  explain  the  disadvantage  of  a 
small  chamber  space.  In  a  small  chamber  space  most 
of  the  vitriol  must  be  made  in  the  first  part  of  it  In 
order  to  do  this  the  circulating  nitre  per*  quantity  of 
sulphur  must  be  increased,  likewise  the  chambers 
must  be  worked  with  less  speed,  which  means  less 
oxygen.  Then  the  disadvantage  of  working  with  more 
circulating  nitre  is  increased  through  »iortness  of 
oxygen,  the  greater  quantity  of  nitric  oxide  is  mixed 
with  a  smaller  quantity  of  oxygen,  therefore  not 
oxidised  so  readily,  and  particles  of  it  are  more  likely 
to  be  reduced  by  sulphurous  acid  to  nitrous  oxide. 
Besides  this  there  is  much  less  time  given  for  its 
oxidation ;  proof  of  this  that  even  with  1*47  of 
chamber  space,  still  7  per  cent  of  nitric  oxide  escaped 
unoxidised  from  the  Gky-Lussac  tower  in  the  presence 
of  7  per  cent  of  oxygen.  Working  witn  larce 
chamber  space  less  vitriol  is  required  to  be  made 
in  the  first  chamber,  the  formation  of  it  being 
divided  over  a  larger  space ;  the  chambers  can  be 
worked  with  less  circulating  nitre  and  with  more 
oxygen ;  and  more  oxygen  being  present  for  a 
smaller  quantity  of  nitre,  the  monoxide  is  more 
readily  oxidised  and  likewise  allowed  more  time  for 


its  oxidation.     In  our  works  the  2*75  per  cent  of 
nitre  used  divides  itself  as  follows — 

Gay-Lussac  tower  0*330  or  iJ   as  soluble  nitrous 

gasos 

Oaj-LuBsao  tower  0192  or   7   aa  nitric  oxide 

Glovertowor,  leakage,  etc...  0*062  or   3 

0*866  or  31|  from  steam  at  in- 
lets 
1*170  or*53|  accounted  for 

This  leaves  46  per  cent  unaccounted  for,  which  is 
due  to  the  insufficient  chamber  space,  to  the  irregu- 
larity of  introducing  the  nitre,  and  to  inevitable 
accidents,  which  are  all  included  in  the  2'75  per  cent. 
Before  concluding  this  paper  I  should  like  to  say 
which  will  be  the  lowest  quantity  of  nitre  by  which 
vitriol  could  possibly  be  made.  To  this  purpose 
would  be  required  a  chamber  space  of  about  1*8  or  2 
cubic  metres  per  kilo,  of  sulphur,  a  regular  stream  of 
nitrous  gases  entering  the  chambers,^  strength  of 
vitriol  and  oxygen  kept  right,  and  a  sufficiently  large 
Gay-Lussac  tower,  to  allow  no  more  than  0*33  per 
cent  of  the  soluble  nitrous  gases  to  escape.  The 
losses  would  then  divide  themselves  as  follows  : — 

% 

Gay-Lussac  tower 0  330=  26 

Glover  tower,  etc 0082=    6 

Steamat  Inlets 0-8e6=  68 

r278,=  100 

making  no  allowance  for  inevitable  irregularities. 

DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  Hurter  said  the  paper  was  an  exceedingly 
interesting  one.  Many  years  ago  another  of  Messrs. 
Muspratt's  chemists,  Mr.  vorster,made  investigations 
into  the  losses  of  nitrate  occurring  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  vitriol,  and  the  results  arrived  at  by  Mr. 
Vorster  bore  out  Dr.  Eschellmann*s  remarks  as  to  the 
very  large  amount  of  nitrate  put  into  the  system 
which  could  not  be  accounted  for.  Mr.  Vorster  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  main  loss  occurred  in  the 
Glover  tower.  Shortly  after  Mr.  Vorster's  paper 
appeared  the  Noxious  Vapours  Manufacturers  Com- 
mittee commenced  its  operations,  and  he  (Dr. 
Hurter)  made  a  number  of  experiments  very  similar 
to  Mr.  Vorster's,  from  which  he  arrived  at  a  similar 
conclusion,  viz.,  that  the  denitration  of  nitrous 
vitriol  could  not  be  carried  out  without  lass.  On  the 
other  hand,  Rrofessor  Lunge  now  maintained  that 
the  whole  of  the  nitrate  was  probably  lo^t  in  the 
Gay-Lussac  tower.  Professor  Lunge,  in  the  pai)er  to 
which  Dr.  Eschellmann  had  alluded  to,  said  thai 
with  a  proper  construction  of  chambers  and  skilled 
working,  but  only  under  these  conditions,  the  chemical 
losses  unaccounted  for  were,  if  not  absolutely  zero, 
far  too  small  to  be  taken  into  consideration ;  but 
this  would  not  apply  in  works  where  more  than  3  per 
cent  of  nitrate  was  used.  So  that  Professor  Lunge's 
position  now  was,  that  where  only  3  i>er  cent,  of 
nitrate  was  used  the  greater  proportion  of  loss  could 
be  accounted  for.  Dr.  Eschellmann  had  told  them 
that  all  the  loss  accounted  for  by  Dr.  Lunge  amounted 
to  50  per  cent  of  the  total  nitrate  used.  Looking  at 
Professor  Lunce's  experiments  more  carefully,  he  (Dr. 
Hurter)  found  them  to  be  such  as  could  not  be 
accepted  as  normal  experiments.  The  amount  of 
nitrate  used  must  certainly  have  been  more  than  that 
on  which  the  loss  had  been  calculated ;  and  he 
objected  to  the  experiments  because  the  amount  of 
nitrogen  comjwunds  escaping  at  the  (tay-Lussac 
were  abnormally  large.  i)r.  Eschellmann  s  obser- 
vations agreed  entirely  with  what  Mr.  McTear, 
Mr.  Jackson,  and  himself  had  published  yeai-s  ago, 
viz.,  that  there  was  certainly  somewhere  in  the 
system  a  lass  of  nitrogen  compounds  which  could 
not  be  discovered  by  the  methods  of  analysis  at 
present  at  disposal.  It  was  asserted  in  reply  to  this 
that  their  methods  of  analysis  were  bad,  so  that  they 
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could  not  discover  tbe  amotmt  of  nitrate  leaving  at 
the  Gav  Lnssac.  He  agreed  that  they  were  bad  if 
they  only  showed  80  per  cent  of  the  ouantity  passing 
away,  but  nevertheless  this  did  not  affect  the  genersu 
ooncluflion  that  there  was  a  very  lar^  amount  of 
nitrogen  compounds  lost  Dr.  Esc^ellmann  had 
endeavoured  to  show  where  the  loss  occurred ;  and 
had  stated  that  the  temperature  of  the  chamber  was 
an  index  to  the  amount  of  vitriol  made  in  the 
chamber.  He  entirely  agreed  with  Dr.  Eschellmann 
in  this,  and  he  believed  that  the  amount  of  steam 
introduced  and  the  air  outside  had  comparatively 
small  influence  upon  the  temperature;  On  the  whole 
Dr.  Eschellmann  had  shown  a  state  of  affairs  very 
much  the  same  as  he  himself  and  the  other  chemists 
he  had  named  had  found  some  time  since.  It  was 
venr  important  to  find  out  where  the  loss  took  place ; 
and  supposing  31^  per  cent,  to  be  lost  in  the  chambers, 
Dr.  Eschellmann  pointed  to  the  fact  that  it  was  per- 
fectly useless  to  attempt  to  find  methods  to  work  with 
a  small  chamber  space,  which  meant  working  with  a 
lar^e  amount  of  circulating  nitrate ;  but  he  could  not 
entirely  agree  with  the  method  b^  means  of  which 
that  loss  in  the  chambers  was  established.  The  experi- 
ment had  lasted  only  a  short  time,  and  the  amount 
of  nitrate  potted  was  a  small  fraction  of  the  whole 
nitrate  in  circulation,  which,  to  his  mind,  rendered 
the  conclusion  doubtful. 

Dr.  Hambuboeb  :  The  question  of  the  consump- 
tion of  nitre  in  O.V.  ch^bers  is  as  interesting 
as  important  to  the  manufacturer.     I  have  myseli 
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made  experiments  on  that  subject^nd  my  figures  very 
cloeelv  agree  with  those  of  Dr.  Eschellmann.  The 
80-calIed  mechanical  loss,  excluding  NO,  amounts  in 
our  works  (Messrs.  Qamble,  St.  Helens)  to  about  22  per 
cent,  chamber-room  and  nitre  consumption  bemg 
nearly  the  same  as  stated  by  the  lecturer.  I  also 
believe  that  the  excess  of  water,  or  rather  steam,  in  the 
chambers  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  reduction  of 
N  compounds  to  NoO.  I  think  it  was  R  Weber  who 
first  pointed  out  tnis  as  a  possible  source  of  loss 
(NaO»  +  2S05j  and  2H20=N20+2S04H2) ;  but  ano- 
ther loss,  which  might  be  very  considerable,  is  the 
escape  of  NO  and  N2O.  I  have  failed  in  determining 
NO  with  permanganate,  as  suggested  by  Prof.  Lunge. 
Samples  drawn  at  the  same  time  from  two  openings 
of  the  chamber  escape  tunnel,  close  to  each  other,  gave 
different  and  therefore  unreliable  results.  Another 
'cause  of  loss  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Davis,  some  years 
ago,  as  taking  place  ni  the  Gay-Lussac  tower  by  the 
oxidation  of  AJ92O3  into  As^Os-  It  was  rightlv  observed 
at  the  time  that  this  cannot  be  serious,  as  works  making 
sulphuric  acid  from  brimstone,  and  working  with 
Glover  and  Gay-Lussac  towers,  do  not  experience 
this  loss ;  they  should,  consequently,  show  a  great 
reduction  of  their  nitre  consumption,  which  is  not 
borne  out  in  practice.  I  am  not  satisfied  with  the 
explanation  given  by  certain  investigators,  who  think 
they  can  account  for  nearly  all  the  nitre  lost  in  the 
manufacture  of  O.Y.,  but  am  rather  of  opinion  that 
there  is  something  going  on  within  the  chambers  of 
which  we  at  present  know  nothing,  and  which  causes 
the  reduction  of  nitrogen  compounds  into  such  which 
we  cannot  recover.  In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  say  that 
the  principal  points  for  a  low  nitre  consumption  are 
increased  chamber  space^  a  small  amount  of  circulating 
nitre  combined  with  sufiacient  absorption  plant,  and,  as 
Dr.  Eschellmann  showed,  regularity  in  the  supply 
of  nitre.  With  regard  to  "chemical  loss."  I  quite 
endorse  the  words  of  Mr.  Mactear  {Ckem.  jfetos,  1879, 
page  232) :  "  The  unaccounted-for  loss  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  working  of  chambers,  as  in  most 
cases  it  is  found  that  where  the  percentage  of  nitre 
used  on  sulphur  is  high,  so  also  is  the  loss  of  nitre 
unaccounted  for  calculated  on  sulphur." 


Dr.  Eschellmann,  in  replying,  thanked  the  me^ 
ing  for  the  kind  attention  given  to  his  paper.  He 
was  much  pleased  that  Dr.  Hurter's   expenments. 

agreed  with  nis  own.  ,    .  j  1    j 

The  Chaikmaw  said  they  were  much  indebted  to 
Dr.  Eschelhnann  for  his  paper,  which  had  been  a 
very   interesting   one,  and   nad   cleared  up  some 
doubtful  points  in  the  sulphuric  acid  manufacture. 
The  discussion  on  the  question  had  been  going  on  for 
some  time,  having  been  started  by  some  experimento 
made  by  Mr.  Vorster  at  the  works  with  which  he 
(the  chairman)  was  connected.     Undoubtedhr  some 
of  Mr.  Vorster's  conclusions  were  wrong.    He  based 
his  calculations  too  much  upon  experiments  in  the 
laboratory  rather  than  in  the  chambers  themselves. 
As  to  Professor  Lunge,  it  was  evident  that  he  had 
worked  with  an  excess  of  nitrata    A  number  of  ex- 
periments had  been  made  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Alkali  Manufacturers'  Association  at  ten  works,  and 
from  calculations  he  had  made— assuming,  which  he 
did  not  think  would  be  far  wrong,  that  the  average 
amount  of  nitrate  used  in  those  experiments  was  4  per 
cent— he  found  the  total  escape  in  grains  of  nitrogen 
per  cubic  foot  would  represent  somewhere  about  20 
per  cent,  of  the  total  loss,  owing  to  the  non-absorption 
m  the  Qay-Lussac  tower. 


ON   THE    ACTION    OF    NITRATES   ON 
ALKALINE  SULPHIDES. 

BT  E.  W.  PARNELL. 

In  the  spring  of  1882  I  read  a  paper  before  this 
Section  of  our  Society,  giving  an  account  of  some 
experiments  I  had  maae  on  the  action  of  nitrates  on 
alkaline  sulphides  at  different  temperatures  in  an 
alkaline  solution,  the  object  being  more  especially  to 
investigate  the  formation  of  ammonia,  which  different 
authorities  had  repreeented  to  be  produced  from  the 
nitrate  at  certain  stages  of  its  reduction.    From  my 
experiments  I  ascertained  in  the  first  place  that  the 
proportion  of  ammonia  evolved  during  the  oxidation 
of  crude  Leblanc  liquors  is  very  far  below  what  would 
be  produced  if  the  action  that  takes  place  had  been 
correctly  represented  by  the  authorities  above  referred 
to ;  and  secondly,  that  when  especially  prepared  solu- 
tions are  employed,  in  the  place  of  the  crude  Leblanc 
liquor,  oxidation  of  the  sulphide  goes  on  without  any 
formation  of  ammonia  whatever.  From  this  I  assumed 
that  the  ammonia  evolved  from  the  Leblanc  liquors 
arose   from    the   decomposition   of    cyanides,   but 
remarked  that  the  subject  called  for  further  investi- 
gation.    Since  then  tne  matter  has  been  further 
investigated  by  Professor  Lunge  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Smith, 
an  account  of  an  elaborate  series  of  experiments 
having  been  published  by  them  in  the  numbers  of  our 
Journal  for  November  and  December  last    In  these 
experiments  the  authors  follow  closely  the  action  of 
the  nitrate  through  its  various  stages,  and  investigate 
in  an  exhaustive  way  the  gradual  oxidation  of  the 
sulphur  compounds  under  greatly- varying  conditions. 
The  conclusions  at  which  they  arrive  with  regard  to 
the  formation  of  ammonia,  and  to  which  I  wuh  now 
specially  to  draw  attention,  are,  first,  that  when 
the  action  takes  place  on  the  lai^e  scale  in  the 
manufacture  of  caustic  soda  by  the  Leblanc  process, 
ammonia  is  produced  from  the  nitrate  by  the  reduc- 
ing action  of  the  metallic  iron  of  the  vessels  in  which 
the  operation  is  conducted ;  secondly,  that  a  small 
proportion  of  nitrate  is  reduced  to  ammonia  by  the 
action  of  the  sulphide,  in  absence  of  iron ;  and  thirdly, 
that  when  metallic  iron  is  present  the  action  of  the 
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nitrate  on  the  sulphide  ia  hastened  b}r  the  action 

going  on  between  the  iron  and  the  nitrate.    The 

iigures  that  the  authors  give  in  these  two  cases  are, 

in  absence  of  iron,  of  the  total  nitrate  decomposed  by 

the  sulphide,  1*4  per  cent,  is  reduced  to  ammonia; 

Vhile  when  metallic  iron  is  present  th^  proportion 

nses  to  10*4  per  cent.    It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that 

"^"1®  former  case  the  authors  practically  confirm 

what  I  had  pointed  out,  namely  that  the  formula 

given  by  earher  authorities,  in  which  ammonia  was 

represented  as  being   produced   to  a  considerable 

extent,  are  incorrect    The  conclusions,  however,  at 

which  they  arrive  with  regard  to  the  part  played  by 

the  metallic  iron  cannot  in  any  way  be  reconciled 

J^^"  some  of  the  results  obtained  in  the  experiments 

1  had  mada    In  criticising  these  results  the  authors 

dispose  of  the  differences  by  simply  assuming  that 

my  experiments  must  be  "  wrong.'*^  Now  in  any  case 

such  a  conclusion  is  a  very  unsatisfactory  one.    I, 

™^^p^  the  care  with  whicn  my  former  experiments 

had  been  conducted,  might  with  equal  reason  assume 

that  the  authora'experiments  were  wrong.  I  thought  it 


v;  propose  to  give 

experiments  I  have  made  with  this  object    In  the 
first  place,  the  authors  speak  of  the  reduction  of 
nitrate  by  metallic  iron  in  an  alkaline  solution  as  if 
It  were  a  simple  matter,  and  refer  to  a  well-known 
method  of  estimating  nitrate  based  on  this  reaction. 
Now  the  only  analjrtical  method  that  I  can  think  of 
to  which  they  refer  is  that  known  as  Harcourt  and 
biewart's,  where  zinc  and  iron  filings  are  employed 
together.    In    this   case,    however,    even    if    the 
*ron  were   able   to  act    alone,   any   such    action 
would  be  entirely  prevented  by  the  zinc,  which  at 
once  throws  the  iron  into  an  electro-negative  condi- 
tion.   In  this  method  the  use  of  the  iron  filings  is 
simply  to  hasten  the  solution  of  the  zinc  by  galvanic 
action.    The  authors  further  say  tiiat  they  have  suc- 
ceeded in  reducing  as  much  as  90  per  cent  of  nitrate 
to  ammonia  in  an  alkaline  solution  by  means  of 
metallic  iron.    This  is  to  me  most  extraordinary,  as 
although  I  have  made  repeated  trials  with  different 
proportions  of  materials  and  varying  strengths  of 
solution,  I  have  in  no  case  been  able  to  get  any  satis- 
factory addition  of  the  nitrate.    I  have  found  that 
generally  on  commencing  to  boil,  ammonia  to  a  slight 
extent  has  been  produced,  but  that  the  action  quickly 
ceases,  no  more  ammoma   being   evolved  until  a 
temperature  of  450^  to  600°  Pahr.  is  reached,  when  a 
further  slight  reduction  takes  place.    My  experiments 
were  as  follows :  I  first  boiled  a  solution  containing 
SOgrms.  of  Tvhite  fused  caustic  soda  of  high  strength, 
and  ^ms  of  ^tassium  nitrate,  with  5crms.  of  very 
nne  iron  wire,  in  a  flask  connected  with  a  suitable 
condensing  apparatas.     The  connecting  tube   was 
about  ,^in.  internal  diameter,  and  for  a  length  of 
about  lain,  had  a  fall  towards  the  flask,  so  that  liquid 
condensed  in  it  might  be  returned  to  the  boiling 
naixtore.      The  object  of  this  was  to  entirely  free 
the  steam  from  the  minute  particles  of  alkali  that 
are  always  carried  away  from  a  boiling  caustic  solu- 
tion.   On  commencing  to  boil  the  volume  of  the 
^lution  was  about  lOOcc.   In  twenty  minutes  42c.c. 
had  been  carried  ov^r,  and  the  ammonia  condensed 
was  only  O'OOOSgrm.  NHg.    A  similar  experiment 
with   the   same    qiiantities   of    iron   and    nitrate 
gave   O-OOOegrm.    NHj,,  after  twenty-five   minutes' 
boiling.     Iron   filings   give   rather   better   results. 
S^rms.  in  a  solution  of  SOgrms.  of  caustic  and  2grms. 
nitrate    gave    OOOegrm.    NH^    by    the     time     a 
temperature  of  450*'  Pahr.  had  been  reached  in  the  de- 
wmiKwing  flask,  while  in  another  case()009grm.  NH3 
by  boiling  up  to  560*»  Fahr.    Even  this,  however, 


only  represented  3  per  cent,  of  the  nitrate  reduced 
to  ammonia.  If  zinc  be  added  a  very  different  result 
is  obtained,  as  the  following  experiment  shows: 
50grm8.  of  caustic,  2grms.  of  nitrate,  and  5grms.  of 
iron  wire,  in  about  120c.c.  of  water,  were  boiled  for 
half  an  hour,  and  gave  OtXX)7grm.  NH3.  The  liquid 
in  the  flask  was  then  diluted  to  its  ori^nal  volume, 
and  3grms.  of  zinc  were  added  Boiling  then .  for 
thirteen  minutes  gave  Olgrm.  NHa,  about  140  times 
as  much  as  had  been  produced  by  the  previous  half- 
hour's  boiling.  Now,  on  referring  to, Lunge  and 
Smith's  paper,  and  to  their  experiments  on  this 
subiect,  at  pa^e  461  of  the  numoer  of  the  Journal 
for  November  Last  it  will  be  seen  that  they  employ 
a  caustic  solution  tnat  yields  ammonia  on  being  boiled 
alone,  as  before  adding  iron  wire  they  say  they  boiled 
160C.C.  of  90°  Tw.  liquor  for  half  an  hour,  and 
"  estimated  the  ammonia."  If  they  employed  crude 
liquor,  sulphide  would  also  be  present  Mow  they 
can  therefore,  from  operations.on  such  a  mixture,  con- 
clude that  their  *' experiments  re-establish  thegeneral  iy 
well-known  fact  that  iron  does  reduce  nitrate  to  the 
form  of  ammonia  in  a  boiling  caustic  solution"  is 
more  than  I  can  understand.  In  the  first  place,  the 
evolution  of  ammonia  from  boiling  Leblanc  liquors 
does  not  cease,  at  all  events,  at  570^  Fahr.,  as  the 
following  experiment  shows  :  lOOac.  of  crude  Leblanc 
liouor  of  90^  Tw.  were  boiled,  and  the  ammonia 
collected,  with  the  following  results : — 

Time. 
Minutes. 
8 
17 
90 
21 
21i 


Temperature. 

Total.  NH.. 

F. 

Grms. 

9KP 

-0066 

iOP 

-0102 

620» 

•0137 

biff 

D166 

SSdl^ 

•0179 

670" 

-oiw 

22I 

It  is  quite  possible  that  this  evolution  may  be  modi- 
fied under  the  changed  condition  of  their  experiments. 
So  far,  therefore,  the  difference  to  which  I  had  pre- 
viously cidled  attention  between  the  action  of  nitrate 
on  pure  sulphide  in  a  pure  alkaline  solution,  in  which 
case  no  ammonia  is  produced,  and  the  corresponding 
action  in  Leblanc  liquors,  cannot  be  accounted  for  by 
the  action  on  the  metallic  iron.  In  order  to  discover 
the  cause  of  this  difference  I  next  proceeded  to  add 
to  the  mixtures,  as  before  prepared,  small  quantities 
of  the  different  impurities  found  in  Leblanc  liquors. 
Without  going  into  unnecessary  details,  the  result 
was  that  I  found  that  the  addition  of  a  veiy  small 
proportion  of  iron  oxide  caused  the  formation  of  a 
large  proportion  of  ammonia — that,  in  fact,  the  forma- 
tion of  ammonia  is  simply  due  to  the  action  of 
nitrate  on  ferrous  sulphide,  which  is  oxidised  to 
ferric  oxide,  and  then  reduced  by  the  alkaline  sul- 
phide to  ferrous  sulphide  again,  this  action  and 
reaction  continuing  until  one  of  the  reagents  is  ex- 
hausted In  ordinary  Leblanc  liquors  the  proportion 
of  iron  held  in  suspension  or  solution  is  not  sufficiently 
large  to  cause  much  of  the  nitrate  to  be  reduced  to 
ammonia  in  this  way,  but  a  very  small  addition  of 
an  iron  salt  increases  the  proportion  enormously.  It 
is  strange  that  this  action  and  reaction  should  have 
entirely  escaped  the  notice  of  Lunge  and  Smith,  as 
they  actually  speak  of  the  oxidation  of  ferrous  sulphide 
by  the  nitrate,  with  formation  of  ammonia,  as  one  of 
the  probable  stages  of  the  oxidation  of  the  iron.  But 
it  seems  never  to  have  occurred  to  them  that  the 
ferric  oxide  would  at  once  be  reconverted  to  ferrous 
sulphide  by  the  action  of  the  alkaline  sulphida  The 
action  on  tne  ferrous  sulphide  begins  at  a  much  lower 
temperature  than  the  corresponding  action  on  pure 
alkaline  sulphide,  although  it  is  very  feeble  under 
about  370"  Fahr.  This  action  and  reaction,  how- 
ever, together  with  the  fact  of  any  oxidation  of 
ferrous    sulphide    going    on  at    less    than    370^ 
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Fahr.,  is  quite  sufficient  to  explain  the  diffe- 
rences between  the  results  of  Lunge  and  Smith's 
ex{>eriments  and  those  of  my  former  ones;  and 
which  differences  they  expressed  themselves  unable 
to  account  for.  In  criticising  my  results  they  seem 
entirely  to  have  overlooked  the  fact  tJbAt  I  operated 
on  especially  prepared  pure  solutions,  and  also  that 
in  my  former  paper  I  had  myself  especially  drawn 
attention  to  the  difference  between  tiie  bdiaviour  of 
such  mixtures  and  Leblanc  liquors  on  the  large  scala 
^  I  give  here  a  few  exi)eriment8  on  the  action  of  the 
iron  sulphide.  A  solution  of  caustic  soda  of  90^  Tw. 
was  prepared  from  pure  caustic,  and  pure  sulphide 
added  equivalent  to  about  2  parts  of  NaaS  to  100  parts 
Na-jO;^  lOOca  were  boiled  with  addition  of  nitrate  up 
to  550**  Fahr.,  when  all  sulphide  had  disappeared  and 
no  ammonia  had  been  produced;  lOOcc  were  next 
takem  and  l'5grm.  nitrate  and  Igrm.  ferrous  sulphate 
added ;  ammonia  appeared  at  280°  Fahr.,  was  rapidly 
evolved  at  370**  F.,  and  ceased  at  about  600®  F.,  the 
proportion  corresponding  to  about  88  per  cent  of  the 
nitrate  employed  In  this  experiment  the  nitrate 
was  insufficient  thoroughly  to  oxidise  the  sulphide. 
lOOcc.  were  taken  and  boiled  with  l*6grm.  nitrate 
and  2grms.  ferrous  sulphate.  The  proportion  of  am- 
monia was  not  increased,  however,  and  in  no  case 
could  more  than  90  per  cent,  of  the  nitrate  be  reduced 
to  ammonia.  In  the  experiment  where  Igrm.  of 
ferrous  sulphate  was  employed,  the  ammonia  due  to 
its  oxidation  amounts  to  Ot)07grm.  NHa,  while  the 
total  NHj  obtained  was  0'22grm.,  thus  showing  that 
the  iron  had  acted  and  reacted  some  thirty  times.  In 
another  experiment  I  operated  with  a  much  smaller 
proportion  of  ferrous  sulphate — 0*05£pm.  to  2*5gmis. 
of  nitrate,  the  latter  being  sli^htlv  m  excess  of  the 
sulphide.  In  this  case  the  ammonia  obtained  amounted 
to0*09ffrm.;  that  due  to  the  action  on  the  ferrous 
sulphide  was  only  0tX)03grm.,  so  that  the  latter 
had  done  its  work  some  three  hundred  times. 
Ferrous  oxide  alone  in  absence  of  sulphide  reduces 
nitrate  to  ammonia  in  a  boiling  alkaline  solution,  and 
in  some  cases  I  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  very 
nearly  the  full  amount  corresponding  to  the  formula 

16FeO  +  2KN0, + 4H,0 =8Fe,0, + 2NHa + 2KH0 

2grms.  of  ferrous  sulphate,  for  instance,  boiled  with 
^grm.  nitrate  and  60grms.  caustic,  gave  0'0162grms. 
NH:,  against  0-0162ffiTrfl.  calculated.  I  find  that  zinc 
oxide  acts  in  a  similar  way  to  the  iron  oxide,  but  not 
by  any  means  so  rapidly.  Caustic  soda  made  from 
liquors  that  have  been  freed  from  sulphide  by  means 
of  zinc  frequently  contcdn  a  small  proportion  of  the 
latter,  and  in  one  of  my  experiments  I  obtained 
ammonia  in  absence  of  iron,  which  I  subsequently 
ascertained  to  be  entirely  due  to  this.  Caustic  soda 
solutions  of  90®  Tw.  will  hold  up  zinc  in  presence  of 
sulphide^  so  that  in  such  a  case  the  presence  of  the  zinc 
inaV  easily  escape  one's  notica 

The  conclusions  at  which  I  arrive  from  these  and 
my  former  experiments  therefore  are  ;  (1)  That  oxi- 
dation of  alkaline  sulphide  by  nitrate  in  a  boiling 
alkaline  solution  does  not  commence  below  STO**  F.  • 
(2)  that  oxidation  takes  place  without  formation 
of  ammonia  :  (3)  that  ferrous  sulphide,  ferrous  oxide, 
zinc  sulphide,  and  no  doubt  some  other  metallic 
8«lp|iides  are  oxidised  by  nitrate,  in  a  boiling 
alkalme  solution,  with  formation  of  ammonia,  and 
that  consequently  when  any  of  these,  more  especially 
the  iron  compounds,  are  present  in  a  mixture  of 
caustic  soda,  nitrate,  and  alkaline  sulphide,  ammonia 
to  a  large  extent  may  be  produced  on  boiling ;  and 
(4)  that  metallic  iron  has  a  very  feeble  reducing 
action  on  nitrate,  with  formation  of  ammonia  in  a 
boiling  alkaline  solution.  Now,  on  referring  to  the 
l)ai>er  of  Lunge  and  iSmith,  it  will  be  seen  that  all 


apparent  discrepancies  can  easily  be  explained.  They 
boil  the  iron  wire  in  a  solution  containing  sulpnide. 
The  latter  attacks  the  iron,  in  this  case  no  doabt 

Eroducing  ammonia  from  the  simple  action  itself,  but 
y  increasing  the  proportion  oi  iron  sulphide  in 
suspension  or  solution  in  the  mixture,  thev  eii^ 
mously  incrciase  the  amount  of  ammonia  obtained 
when  alkaline  sulphide  is  being  oxidised  by 
nitrate.  Iron  is  always  present  to  a  certain  extent 
in  crude  Leblanc  liquors,  conse(iuently  as  they 
only  experimented  on  crude  liqjjors  they  in- 
variably obtained  some  ammonia.  The  discrepancv 
between  one  experiment  of  mine  and  theirs,  to  which 
they  draw  especial  attention  at  page  461,  and  to  which 
I  have  already  referred,  where  I  found  an  addition  of 
iron  caused  no  increase  of  ammonia,  is  explained  by 
the  liquor  containing  only  a  very  small  proportion  of 
sulphide,  012  to  100  of  alkali,  as  shown  in  the 
analysis.  I  have  therefore  no  modification  to  make 
in  any  of  the  direct  conclusions  I  drew  from  my 
former  experiments,  the  object  of  which  was  as  much 
to  investigate  the  purely  abstract  question  of  the 
action  of  the  nitrate  on  the  sulphide  as  the  actions 
that  go  on  in  the  Leblanc  liquors.  Of  the  latter  I 
remarked  that  "  by  adding  a  by  no  means  ex- 
cessive quantity  of  nitre  to  the  boiling  liqmd 
before  it  reaches  90°  Tw.,  it  is  possible  greatly  to 
reduce  the  proportion  of  sulphide,  and  that  under 
these  circumstances  sulphite  and  not  sulphate  is  prin- 
cipally formed.  Further,  that  it  is  well  known  that  at 
certain  stages  of  the  boiling  an  addition  of  nitre  is 
immediately  followed  by  an  unmistakable  evolu- 
tion of  ammonia."  I  said  that  I  was  "only  able 
at  the  time  to  suggest  an  explanation  of  these  differ- 
ences, and  that  is  that  some  cyanogen  coDipound- 
possibly  the  sulpho-cyanide,  acts  as  a  carrier  of 
oxygen  from  the  nitrate  to  the  sulphide,  the  cyanogen 
at  tne  same  time  beinjy^  partially  split  up."  What  1 
have,  therefore,  to  modify  in  my  former  paper  ia  the 
negative  conclusion,  or  rather  assumption,  that  all 
the  ammonia  ¥ras  aerived  from  the  cyanide  in  the 
case  of  Leblanc  liquors. 
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ON  THE  DYEING  PROPERTIES  OF  ANTHRA- 

GALLON 


BY  DR.  R.  BOURCART. 


I  wiLLendeavourto  show  ^ou  this  evening  illustrations 
of  cloth  mordanted  with  iron  and  alumina  and  dyed 
in  anthraffallol.  This  substance  has  been  known 
for  several  years,  and  was  discovered  by  Sauberjich, 
but   it   has  never   been  pointed  out  that  it  is  a 
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colouring  nutter.  Aboat  tliree  yeatB  ago  Mr.  von 
Georgievics  and  myulf  mads  aome  experimeata  on 
anthragatloL  and  we  prepared  Beveral  amido  com- 
poanda  of  tnia  Bobatance,  which  formed  the  subject 
of  a  note  which  Ptofeaaor  Noelting  presented  to  the 
Soci^t^  Indiutrielle  de  Mulhouse.  We  did  not  cotn- 
monicate  oar  diacoTery  about  the  dyeinK  properties 
of  anthragallol  becaose  at  that  time  alizaria  was 
more  expenaive  thui  it  is  now,  and  there  was  some 
hope  that  it  might  be  useful  as  a  subotitute  for  that 
ooloiiiinfc  nutter.  Since  last  year,  however,  the  price 
(rf  ftliiann  has  fallen  very  much,  owing  to  the  patents 
which  hare  been  taken  out  for  ita  manufacture  baving 
expired,  and  the  difference  between  the  prices  of 
altarin  and  anthragallol  is  accordingly  too  ^reat  at 
present  to  permit  any  hope  of  the  latter  being  used 
as  a  snbstitnte  for  Uis  former  nnless  somebody  finds 
a  way  of  increasing  the  yield  of  manufacture  or  a 
means  of  loweiins  the  coot  of  snbatances  used  in  the 
preparation  of  this  dyestoff.  I  have  the  honour  to 
show  yon  two  bottles  containing  anthregallol  in  a 
soflpended  state  similarto  that  in  which  alizarin  is  sold 
Both  bottles  contain  the  same  snbstance  prepared  by 
two  different  methods.  The  first  illustration  is  the  re- 
snltof  Uie combination  between  benzoic  acid  and  gallic 
acid  in  the  presence  of  sulphuric  acid.  This  combi> 
nation  should  rather  be  caued  a  cementing  together 
of  two  organic  nuclei  of  benzoL  Two  molecules  of 
water  are  eliminated  and  the  well-known  double 
nnclena  of  anthracene  is  formed,  so  we  see  that  an- 
thragallol  and  alizarin  are  derived  from  the  same 
hydrocarbon,  which  is  anthracene.  In  the  case  of 
alizarin,  we  take  anthracene  and  modify  it  slightly 
so  ae  to  change  it  into  aliarin,  but  in  the  condensa- 
tioD  referred  to  ws  make  anthiacene^r  at  least  one 
of  its  derivatives,  which  is  anthrajtalloL  The  latter  could, 
if  required,  be  easily  converted  into  alizarin  or  anthra- 
cene through  chemical  reactions  so  as  to  prove  its  con- 
struction. My  other  illustration  is  prepared  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  first,  only  here  the  substances  which 
combine  are  phtbalic  acid  and  pyrogalloL  In  both 
cases,  after  tnating  for  several  hours  with  an  excess 
of  sulphuric  acid  aad  letting  it  cool  well,  the  dyestuff 
is  precipitated  1^  pouring  uue  sulphuric  solution  into 
a  great  qnanti^  of  water  and  washing  on  a  cloth-filter 
tifl  Uiwe  is  no  acid  present.  Anthragallol  contains  one 
atom  of  oxygen  more  than  alizarin.  It  ia  an  isomer 
of  purpurin,  having  the  same  composition  and  con- 
taining the  same  percentage  of  the  various  elements, 
carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxy^n  as  jpurpurin  ;  but 
thoee    atoms  are    placed   m   a   slightly   different 


ninstimtkm  of  dred  Antluagatlol :  Usht  brown,  mord 
with  par*  aliiTDina:  dark  brown,  wltb  alumioa  and 
U^t  kud  duk  dnb,  with  bm. 

poeition  in  the  molecule.  Purpurin  is  one  of  the 
colouring  matters  from  madder.  It  gives  red  lakes 
with  alumina  and  purple  lakes  with  iron.    Anthra- 


Sllol  gives  brown  lakes  with  alumina  and  black 
les  with  iron,  ia  perfectly  fast  to  soap,  and  with- 
stands strong  bleachmg  lic[uar  the  same  as  alizarin 
colours  will  do.  I  have  tried  to  prei>are  anthragallol 
in  a  third  manner  by  startitig  from  nitro-atizann,  and 
although  I  have  obtained  substances  presenting  great 
interest  from  a  scientific  point  of  view,  I  have  not 
been  able  to  transform  them  into  anthragallol.  I 
have  now  the  honour  of  showing  you  illustrations  of 
printed  cretonnes  from  Alsace.  The  large  ones  have 
been  kindly  lent  to  me  by  Professor  Rosooa  They 
arc  from  Thierry-Mieg,  in  Mulhouae.  I  have  also  a 
selection  of  very  fine  cretonnes  mostly  from  Weiss- 
Fries,  in  Mulhouse.  These  cretonnes  are  done  partly 
with  machine  and  partly  with  block,  and  some  of 
them  first  with  machine,  and  then  fitted  in  with 
block.  I  draw  your  attention  to  those  furnitures, 
two  yards  wide,  done  entirely  with  block.  I  have 
also  a  very  fine  selection  of  prints  from  Switzerland, 
presented  to  mo  by  four  firms  in  Glarus.  Some_  of 
the  veils  are  calendered  together  four  pieces  thick, 
and  printed  four  together  with  block.  They  are 
done  with  aniline  colours,  mostly  for  the  Oriental 
markets.  Here  are  also  handkerchiefs,  sold  in  the 
Oriental  markets  for  head-gear.  They  are  nearly  all 
black,  this  colour  being  in  great  favour  amongst  Uie 
Orientals,  and  are  ornamented  round  the  border  with 
fine  aniline  colours.  Here  is  also  a  splendid  selection 
of  Swiss  turkey-red  handkerchiefs,  Irom  the  worka 
of  Colonel  Tschudi,  in  QIarus. 


NOTES  ON  SOME  OF  THE  MODES  OF 
PREPABINa,  BLEACHING,  DYEING,  AND 
FINISHING  COTTON  GOODS,  PRACTISED 
BY  LANCASHIRE  AND  YORKSHIRE  DYERS, 
AXD  THEIR  RESULTS. 

BY  JAME8  SHABP, 

In  accepting  the  kind  invitation  given  me  through  your 
worthy  chairman,  Mr.  Ivan  Levinstein,  to  read  before 
you  a  paper  on  dyeing,  I  did  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  the  Manchester  Section  of  thaSocietyof  Chemical 
Induatrynumbersamongits  members  men  whose  intel- 
ligeccc.combinedwiththo  practical  kno  wl  edge  acquired 
during  a  long  and  varied  experience  in  every  branch 
of  bleaching,  dyeing,  and  finishing  cotton  goods,  has 
won  for  the  productions  of  Lancashire,  generally 
known  as  Mancneeter  goods,  a  position  in  the  markets 
of  the  world  unsurpassed,  if  even  equalled,  by  that  of 
the  productiona  of^any  other  country.  Having  thus 
the  great  advantage  of  addressing  my  remarks  to  men 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  these  important  branche-s 
of  textile  industry,  I  chose  aa  the  subject  of  this 
evening's  ^i>er  that  branch  in  which  you  are  most 
Kspecially  interested,  and  in  which  you  have  had  a 
life-long  experience,  rather  than  the  special  branches 
of  dyeing  and  finishing  mixed  goods,  which  would 
have  afforded  me  greater  scope  for  comment  and 
illustration  ;  for  there  can  be  no  doubt,  according  to 
ray  opinion,  that  the  preparing,  mordanting,  dyeing, 
and  finishing  of  all  the  various  kinds  of  mixed  goods 
known  as  Biadford  stuffs,  reouires  a  much  more 
eitended  experience  than  is  needed  for  the  successful 
treatment  of  other  goods.  For  many  years  large 
quantities  of  cotton  goods  have  been  sent  by  Man- 
chester merchants  to  Yorkshire  dyers  to  be  dyed  and 
finished^  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire  methods  of  preparing,  dyeing,  and  finishing 
cotton  goods,  as  well  as  the  machinery  employed  in 
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the  two  localities,  are  different  one  from  the  other, 
and  the  results  produced  are  quite  distinct.  It  is  to 
the  comparison  of  these  metnods,  and  the  results 
obtained  by  them,  that  I  invite  your  attention  this 
evening.  In  order  to  hrinst  before  you  more  clearly 
some  of  the  different  methods  of  treating  cotton  when 
mixed  with  worsted,  I  shall  also  have  to  make  some 
remarks  on  Bradford  stuffs,  and  shall  submit  to  you 
some  dyed  effects  in  which  the  worsted  has  been 
dyed  one  colour  and  the  cotton  another ;  but  the 
intention  of  this  will  be  mainly  to  show  you  that 
in  bleaching,  mordanting,  and  dyeing  the  cotton  warp 
of  mixed  goods  we  cannot  avail  ourselves  of  the  Man- 
chester methods,  inasmuch  as  it  is  necessarv  to  have 
a  complete  control  pf  the  application  of  the  dyeing 
materials. 

Before  commencing  my  remarks  on  dyeing  I 
ought  perhaps  to  say  that  I  consider  tnat  the 
machinerj*  and  apparatus  Employed  in  Lancashire, 
such  as  washers,  kiers,  scutchers,  jigs,  pads,  mangles, 
calenders,  beetles,  and,  in  short,  all  other  appliances 


dyers,  and  finishers  cannot  in  many  respects  be  sur- 
passed, and  having  already  referred  to  the  hi^ 
estimation  in  which  the  machinery  and  apparatus  of 
Lancashire  are  held,  I  think  it  only  right  to  admit 
the  fact  that  on  the  introduction  of  the  mixed  soods 
known  as  Bradford  stuffs,  when  no  cottoQ-<^eing 
appliances  existed  in  Yorkshire,  both  the  Yorkshire 
dyers  and  machinists  were  very  much  indebted  to  the 
great  progress  which  Lancashire  had  made  in  the 
production  and  application  of  machinery  for  dyeing 
cotton  goods,  inasmuch  as  such  machinery  was 
applicable  to  the  dyeing,  though  not  to  the  finishing, 
01  Bradford  stuffs.  Indeed,  some  of  your  machinery 
was  so  perfect  more  than  thirty-five  years  ago,  that 
although  many  working  improvements  have  since 
been  introduced  the  principle  remains  unaltered. 

I  well  recollect  the  first  cotton-dyeing  machine  that 
came  into  Yorkshire— it  was  a  padding  machine, 
supplied  by  a  Manchester  firm.  At  that  time  the 
workmen  took  a  keen  interest  in  the  introduction  of 
machinery,  and  on  seeing  that  by  this  machine  goods 
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used  in  bleaching,  dyeing,  and  finishing  cotton  goods, 
have  attained  a  very  high  pitch  of  perfection,  and  are 
admirably  calculated  to  produce  the  results  which 
more  especially  characterise  Manchester  goods.  The 
great  demand  for  these  ffoods  is  the  best  proof  of  the 
high  estimation  in  which  thoy  are  held  by  the  public. 
I  mention  this  more  particularly  because  I  shall  show 
that  in  Yorkshire  the  machinery  and  mode  of  treat- 
ment differ  entirely  in  several  important  particulars 
from  those  in  use  in  Lancashire,  and  therefore  any 
special  aptitude  which  the  Yorkshire   dyers  have 


and  more  particularly  in  that  class  known  as  "  Italian 
cloths,"  is  principally  owing  to  the  application  of 
principles  distinct  from  those  in  use  in  the  Lanca- 
shire trade  and  to  the  use  of  machinery  capable  of 
producing  different  results.  I  do  not  pretend  that 
the  standard  of  skill  amongst  the  Yorkshire  workmen 
is  higher  than  is  the  case  in  Lancashire.  An  examina- 
tion of  the  goods  in  the  Manchester  warehouses  will 


could  be  so  ciuickly  tinted  in  various  shades  by  simple 
padding,  as  it  is  termed,  thev  named  it  the  galvaniung 
machina    A  few  montos  afterwards  your  dyeing  jig- 

gers  were  first  introduced  into  the  Yorkshire  dye- 
ouses,  and  became  rapidly  adopted  throughout  the 
trade.  Some  years  later,  viz.,  in  1862, 1  be^me  head 
dyer  at  the  works  where  the  above  machinery  was 
first  introduced,  and  for  some  years  after  I  dyed  large 
Quantities  of  goods  with  the  same  machinery.  Since 
that  time  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Lancashire  cotton- 
dyeing  machinery  has  been  adapted  and  altered  to 


acquired  in  the  dyeinff  and  IGnishing  of  cotton  goods,    meet  the  special  requirements  of  the  Bradford  trade, 


by  giving  to  it  increased  size,  increased  strength, 
and  additional  parts,  with  the  object  of  making  it 
suitable  for  dyeing  equally  with  either  mixed  goods 
or  all-cotton  goods  in  much  larger  quantities  than  can 
be  dyed  with  machinery  employed  in  the  dyehousea 
throughout  Lancashire.  But  what  I  have  to  bring 
before  you  more  particularly  is  the  use  of  nubchinery 
and  processes  distinct  from  those  employed  in  L^n- 


furnish  abundant  proof  that  the  Lancashire  bleachers,  I  caahire^    Therefore,  I  propose  to  show  that  by  treat 
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ing  cotton  Italian  cloths  on  worsted  machinery,  the 
same  as  if  they  were  worsted  (or  real)  Italians, 
whether  in  the  processes  of  preparing,  mordanting, 
dyeing,  or  finii^img,  the  result  is  that  we  approach 
much  nearer  to  the  characteristic  finish  which  espe- 
cially belongs  to  the  real  or  worsted  Italians  than  it 
is  possible  to  arrive  at  by  the  modes  of  treatment 
generally  adopted  in  the  Lancashire  dyehouses.  The 
Yorkshire  mode  of  treatment  which  I  am  now  going 
to  brin^  before  you  is  more  esx)eciallv  applicable  to 
the  dyeing  and  finishing  of  black  and  dark-coloured 
goods.  Tnis  fact,  I  believe,  has  for  years  been  fully 
admitted  both  by  dyers  and  merchants  in  Lancashire, 
and  the  result  is  that  the  black  cotton  Italian  dyeing 
has  to  a  very  large  extent  been  done  in  Yorkshire. 


Halifax,  I  am  able  to  place  before  you  drawings  of 
some  of  their  machinery,  with  all  the  improvements, 
some  of  which  are  a  great  advance  on  the  original 
machine.  Simple  as  this  crabbing  machine  may 
appear,  it  is  by  the  skilful  use  of  it  in  preparing,  or. 
as  we  term  it,  "gray-finishing,"  all  the  various  kinds 
of  goods,  that  we  increase  the  length  by  two  or  three 
yards  per  piece,  produce  the  gloss  or  lustre  on  alpaca 
goods,  give  the  smooth,  close  silkv  finisk  to  Italian 
cloths  or  other  goods,  also  impart  the  soft  cloth  handle 
to  all-wool  go^s  and  cashmeres,  and,  what  is  more 
important,  the  finish  put  upon  the  goods  b^  this 
machine  is  permanent,  and  withstands  the  action  of 
the  boiling  dye-vat  ^  The  drawing  before  you  repre- 
sents a  treble  crabbing  machine,  each  crab  having 


Although  for  several  years  the  prices  paid  for  this  j  separate  motion  or  gearing.  Practically  these  crabs  are 
work  were  more  than  double'  the  price  paid  to-day,  '  identical  one  with  the  other,  and  each  crab  has  nine 
no  Lancashire  dyer  took  up  this  branch  of  the  trade,  parts,  used  to  produce  the  various  finishes.  These  are 
and  the  present  unremunerative  prices  are  owing    marked  alphabetically  in  the  order  in  which  they  are 
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Srincipall^  to  the  competition  amongst  the  Yorkshire 
yers  during  the  somewhat  depressed  state  of  the 
Bradford  trad&  ^  The  result  nas  been  to  make 
the  dyeing  of  *  cotton  goods  equally  unprofit- 
able with  that  of  Bradford  stuffs.  You  may 
have  heard  something  lately  about  the  advance 
in  prices,  of  which  I  will  only  say  that  it  does  not 
more  than  cover  the  increased  length  and  weight  of 
the  goods.  The  prices  hitherto  ruling  had  been  so 
low  that  the  invention  of  both  dye  and  machine 
makers,  as  well  as  the  improvements  made  by  the 
dyer,  had  failed  to  make  them  remunerative 

I  will  now  invite  your  attention  to  the  drawings 
representing  a  treble  crabbing  machine,  which  is  not 
tLsed  in  the  Lancashire  dyehouses,  but  is  indispens- 
able in  the  finishing  of  worsted  and  mixed  goods, 
and  which,  as  I  hope  to  be  able  to  show  you,  has  some 
advantages  in  the  finishing  of  cotton  goods.  By  the 
courtesy  of  Mesers.  Elkona  Hoyle  and  bons  Limited, 


used.  A  is  the  beaming  or  batehing  roller,  B  is  the 
brake  to  put  tension  on  the  cloth,  C  is  the  trough  for 
boiling  alkaline  solution,  D  is  the  roller  in  the  trough  to 
give  increased  tension,  E  is  the  iron  squeezing  or  crab 
roller,  F  is  the  rack  for  raising  or  lowering  the  top  roller, 
G  the  lever  for  putting  pressure  on  the  top  roller,  H  the 
expanding  roller  to  prevent  cre^ing,  ana  I  the  taking- 
out  or  rolling  motion.  To  begin  with,  the  workman 
causes  about  five  pieces  of  worsted  or  cotton  Italians 
to  be  stitehed  in  one  length,  with  wrappers  to  protect 
the  outer  ends.  You  will  notice  that  I  am  passing 
over  the  preliminary  process  of  stamping  or  marking, 
also  of  stitehing  and  singeing  the  goods,  as  the  slight 
variations  in  the  practice  of  the  different  firms  do  not 
affect  the  results  which  I  am  desirous  of  bringing 
before  you.  The  batch  of  goods  is  taken  from  the 
singeing  and  laid  in  open  fold,  convenient  for  being 
wrapped  or  batehed  round  tne  beaming  roller  A. 
This  only  places  the  goods  in  a  convenient  position 
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for  treatment  on  the  first  crab.  The  trough  C  is 
made  ready  with  boiling  alkaline  solution,  when  the 
wrapper  which  is  stitched  to  the  end  of  the  goods  is 
thr^Mled,  in  open  width,  through  the  boiling  water 
under  the  small  roller  I),  then  wrapped  round  the 
bottom  crab  roller  E,  as  shown  in  the  drawing.  The 
brake  B  is  ac^usted  to  give  the  proper  tension  to  the 
goods,  and  the  top  crab  roller  E,  which  has  hitherto 
been  raised,  is  now  lowered  to  bear  upon  the  cloth, 
and  when  necessaiy  additional  pressure  is  put  upon 
the  cloth  by  the  lever  G.  The  crab  is  put  in  motion, 
and  under  these  conditions  the  cloth  is  drawn  or  made 
to  travel  from  the  beaming  roll  A  through  the  boiling 
alkaline  solution  on  to  the  bottoin  crab  roller  £L 
This  process  is  rejpeated  upon  the  goods  as  they  are 
made  to  travel  in  like  manner  to  the  second  and 
third  crabs,  after  which  they  are  taken  on  to  rollers 
bjir  the  taking-out  motion  I.  The  Q^panding  roller 
E,  as  already  mentioned,  is  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  the  goods  free  from  creases  aunng  the 
process  of  batching  on  to  rollers.  Worsted  goods 
require  to  undergo  other  processes  which  are  not 
necessary  in  the  case  of  cotton  goods.    The  steam- 

Sult  Elevation. 


prepared  by  kier  bleachins.^  It  mav  possibly  be  sud 
that  goods  are  not  always  Kier  bleached  for  black,  bat 
as  some  works  do  adopt  that  system  I  will  deal  with 
it  in  due  course.  For  the  present  I  would  just  call 
your  attention  to  the  sidng  of  cotton  warps,  a  pro- 
cess which,  as  you  well  know,  materially  increases  the 
weight  of  the  warp,  and  it  is  not  necessary  for  qcie  to 
tell  you  that  the  warp  only  ii^  subjected  to  this  process 
b^ore  it  is  woven  into  the  piece.  The  size  being  a 
fflutinous  bodv  stiffens  the  threads  by  coating  and 
filling  the  capiUary  tubes  of  the  fibres,  thereby  inakiiu| 
the  warp  stronger  and  better  to  work  in  dressing  and 
weaving.  It  also  gives  a  stouter  handle  to  the  doth; 
and  I  think  I  may  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  sizing 
of  warps  is  indispensablv  necessary,  and  is  not  done 
for  the  purpose  of  frauo,  whilst  the  cotton  yam  used 
as  weft,  and  which  in  weaving  is  made  to  form  the 
face  of  the  piece,  is  kept  as  li^t  and  lofty  as  possible, 
because  in  tnat  condition  it  gives  to  the  goods  a  kinder 
or  more  cloth-like  handle.  Now  the  object  of  the 
Yorkshire  dyer  is  to  maintain  these  conditions  as  far 
as  possible,  and  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  procen  of 
craobing  is  best  calculated  to  maintain  the  oriffoial 
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ing  and  reversing  appliances  attached  to  the  crab,  and 
marked  J,  are  only  applicable  to  the  finishing  of  Brad- 
ford stuffs,  and  are  the  patent  rights  of  Messrs.  Elkana 
Hoyle  and  Sons,  Halifax.  This  crabbing  machine  is 
capable  of  preparing  about  20  pieces  per  hour,  or  200 
pieces  per  day  of  10  working  hours.  I  will  now  sub- 
mit to  ^ou  two  samples  of  worsted  Italians  The  one 
which  IS  so  rough  and  shrivelled  has  been  dyed  with- 
out having  been  crabbed  in  the  way  I  have  described, 
and  affords  a  practical  proof  that  goods  so  treated 
would  be  completely  spoiled.  The  other  pattern, 
which  has  a  smooth,  close,  lustrous  appearance,  ana 
a  ^love-like  handle,  has  been  crabbed  previous  to 
being  dyed,  and  this  very  considerable  oifference  in 
the  result  is  due  to  the  process  of  crabbing  which  I 
have  just  explained.  Ifow  after  placing  l^fore  you 
proofsof  the  remarkable  effects  produced  upon  worsted 
or  real  Italians  by  the  process  of  crabbing,  I  have  to 
point  out  to  you  one  other  result,  viz.,  that  in  treating 
cotton  Italians  with  the  crab  in  the  same  manner  as 
real  Italians  we  obtain  an  increased  lengthy  a  smooth, 
close,  even,  surface,  a  softer  or  more  cloth- like  handle, 
and  the  condition  of  the  goods  is  not  only  most  suit- 
able for  dyeing  black,  but,  what  is  of  very  great 
importance,  the  weight  of  the  cloth  is  fuUy  10  per 
cent  heavier  than  that  of  similar  goods  which  are 
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wei^t  of  the  goods,  and  to  produce  increased  length 
and  improved  handle. 

You  will  now  allow  me  to  say  a  few  words  on  two 
customs  which  are  prevalent  in  at  least  some  of  the 
Lancashire  dvehouses.  One  is  that  when  ^oods  are 
for  common  black,  the  dyer  receives  them  direct  from 
the  singeing  operation,  m  which  case  the^r  undergo 
no  prei)aration  equivalent  to  erabbing;  In  this  case  you 
mamtain  the  weightof  the  cloth  without  obtaining  any 
of  the  other  advantages  of  the  process  of  crabbing.  The 
other  is  that  of  treating  all  goods  by  the  well-known 
processes  belonging  to  Kier-bleaching,  quite  irrespec- 
tive of  whether  they  are  for  white,  buick,  or  colours. 
They  are  kier-boiled  in  strong  alkali,  often  under 
pressure,  and  subsequently  treated  with  strong  acid, 
then  a^in  with  bleaching  liquid,  and  afterwards 
with  acids.  Now,  whilst  these  processes,  which  effect 
a  thorough  bleaching  of  the  cloth,  are  quite  indispen- 
sable when  the  goods  are  for  white  or  delicate  oolonrs, 
what  are  the  ei^ts  which  this  severe  chemical  treat- 
ment has  produced  upon  the  cloth  1  ^  It  has  not 
merely  removed  foreim  substances,  which  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  produce  a  pure  white,  and  at  the 
same  time  made  the  goods  lighter  and  thiimer,  but  it 
has  also  deteriorated  the  quality  of  the  materials  of 
which  the  goods  are  made,  and  left  the  latter  in  a 
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moat  unfavourable  condition   for   dyeing  a  good 
black. 

Thia  brings  ns  to  the  process  of  mordanting  the 
goods,  and  I  propose  first  to  explain  the  processes  of 
mordanting  and  dyeing  as  practised  in  Yorkshire, 
and  in  so  doing  I  have  to  invite  your  attention  to  the 
drawings  of  two  jig^rs.  The  smaller  one  represents 
the  meet  improvedjigger  as  used  in  the  Lancashire 
df  ehooses,  and  as  far  as  re^rde  uize  it  is  the  same  as 
was  first  used  in  Yorkshire.  The  larger  drawing 
represents  the  largest  size  used  in  Yorkshire  dye- 
houses.  A  batch  or  charge  for  the  small  jigger  is 
generally  &  pieces  of  75yds.  each,  whilst  a  batch  or 
charge  for  the  large  jigger,  as  worked  in  Yorkshire,  is 
40  pieces  of  TSyds.  each,  so  that  in  preparing  40 
pieces  rou  employ  here  8  jiggers  with  4  men,  w-hilst 
in  YorKshire  40  pieces  are  prepared  on  one  large 
ji^r  with  two  men  to  attend  to  it.  I  must  now 
direct  your  attention  to  the  goods,  which,  after  liaving 
been  crabbed  in  the  very  way  described,  are  brought 
OD  to  these  large  jiggers,  and  the  first  process  is  to 
sumac  or  impregnate  the  cloth  with  any  of  the  sub- 
stances usuafty  employed  which  are  richest  in  tannin, 


dye-bath  they  are  a  red  shade  of  black,  which  is 
afterwards  corrected  to  the  proper  shade  in  various 
ways,  and  by  the  use  of  a  variety  of  materials.  In 
Jjancashire  I  believe  soluble  oil  is  one  of  the  articles 
much  in  favour,  but  it  is  the  method  and  the  result 
that  I  have  to  deal  with  rather  than  the  dyestuffs 
and  materials  employed,  iuEismuch  as  results  ^ually 
good  can  be  attained  by  the  use  of  very  different 
materials.  Therefore,  whether  you  bottom  ^our 
goods  with  cutch,  sumac,  divi^divi,  myrabolams,  iron 
salts,  copper  salts,  or  by  a  judicious  mixture  of  some 
of  these,  good  blacks  can  be  produced  but  the  com- 
parison I  want  to  bring  before  you  is  thLi,  that  whilst 
in  Lancashire  the  processes  of  preiiaring  and  dyeing 
black  are  generally  done  on  small  jiggers,  where  the 
dye  is  not  fixed  boiling  hot,  in  Yorkshire  the  goods 
are  dyed  in  the  large  vats  represented  in  the  draw- 
ings, and  in  the  way  which  I  have  described,  after 
wnich  they  pass  through  the  usual  processes  to  con- 
dition them  for  finishing,  and  I  believe  you  are  aware 
that  in  Yorkshire  these  goods  are  finished  by  hot 
pressing,  This  process  enables  the  workman  to  produce 
a  watered  effect  on   the  back  and  a  satin  finish 
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after  which  the  goods  are  saddened,  as  it  is  tenne<l, 
as  a  rule,  with  solutions  of  salts  of  iron.  These  [ 
procenses,  as  you  will  be  aware,  produce  a  deep  slate 
colour^  inclining  to  black.  After  this  the  goods  are 
taken  into  tbedyehouse,  where  the  processes  of  dye- 
ing are  iwrfonned  with  boilmg-hot  solutions,  in  the 
very  large  dye  vats,  which  are  represented  in  the 
drawing  before  ua.  These  vats  are  made  in 
two  eises.  The  smaller  one  is  capable  of  dyeing  40 
pieces,  and  the  larger  one  60  ]jieces  at  once.  The 
drawings  will,  I  think,  at  once  give  you  an  idea  of 
the  working  principle  of  the  dyeing  machines.  These 
vessels  are  alwara  worked  in  pairs.  In  the  first  the 
goods  are  boileci  io  a  solution  of  bichromate  of  pot- 
ash or  Boda.  This  process  causes  the  dye  to  unite 
firmly  with  the  cloth,  and  gives  a  dee^ier  shade  of 
black.  In  the  second  vat  the  goods  are  dyed  with 
logwood,  and  in  some  cases  with  the  addition  of 
fustic.  The  dye  is  fixed  boiling  hot,  after  which  the 
goods  are  washed. 

Now  it.  is  a  fact,  that  in  the  case  of  all  cotton 
goods  dyed  black — no  matter  what  may  be  the  pro 
cesses  or  materials  employed— when  they  leave  the  I 


on  the  face  side  of  the  goods,  like  the  sample 
which  I  now  place  before  you,  showing  the  results 
attained  by  the  Yorkshire  method  of  prejiaring  dye- 
ing and  finishing  black  cotton  Italians.  Now  the 
Lancashire  method  is  to  finish  generally  on  calenders; 
and  excellent  as  is  the  finish'  produced  in  that  way, 
it  is  distinct  in  every  characteristic  from  that  produced 
by  the  Yorkshire  mode,  whilst  goods  treated  by  the 
Lancashire  method,  in  all  the  processes  feel  thinner, 
handle  more  paoery,  and,  if  anyone  spends  a  short 
time  in  cutting  them  up  with  shears,  more  especially 
in  the  case  of  coloured  goods,  he  will  find  the  cut  is 
harsh,  and  gives  the  idea  of  dryness  and  a  grating  sen- 
sation. On  the  other  hand,  the  Yorkshire-dyed  goods 
feel  more  kind  and  clothy,  and  cut  more  freely.  I 
think  the  description  I  have  given  will  be  fully  borne 
out  by  a  careful  examination  of  the  two  seta  of  dyed 
patterns.  One  set  has  been  dyed  in  Lancashire,  by 
what  1  believe  is  considered  one  of  the  largest  and 
best  iirms,  the  other  ^:et  I  know  to  be  Yorkshire  dyed; 
and  although  it  is  very  jirobable  that  the  quality  of 
the  cloths  may  not  l>e  exactly  the  same,  any  other 
differences  that  e.xist  arc  more  especially  due  to  the 
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api>lication  of  dktinct  principles  in  the  modes  of  pre- 
paiing,  dyeing,  and  finishing  the  goods,  in  the  manner 
which  I  have  described. 

Before  concluding  my  remarks  on  the  dyeing  of 
black  cotton  Italians,  I  may  refer  to  the  use  of  fatty 
matters  and  alkalis,  probably  to  our  mutual  instruc- 
tion. About  two  years  ago  three  cases  of  goods  were 
shipped  from  Manchester,  which  had  been  dyed  black 
by  a  firm  whose  dyer  had  either  been  negligent  or  inex- 
perienced in  this  class  of  work,  or  else  he  had 
employed  inferior  materials,  for  although  when 
the  ^oods  were  delivered  to  the  merchant  and 
ezammed  they  were  found  to  all  appearance  right, 
and  were  therefore  made  up  and  packed,  her- 
metically sealed,  as  usual,  in  tin  cases,  yet  when 
theyamved  at  their  destination  they  were  covered 
with  a  white  efflorescent  salt,  which  appeared  to  have 
made  its  way  through  the  whole  piece,  joining  the 
folds  together  so  as  to  make  each  piece  a  solid  mass. 
Sample  pieces  were  at  once  sent  to  this  country, 
where  the  opinions  expressed  were  extremely  conflict- 
ing. On  examining  a  sample  piece,  I  attempted  to 
unfold  a  portion,  and  found  the  operation  mudi  like 
skinning  a  fish,  and  the  white  salt,  which  had  a 
crystalhne  appearance^  turned  out  to  be  a  mixture  of 
sulphate  of  soda  and  fatty  matters,  partly  saponified. 
I  had  therefore  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  fault 
lay  with  the  dyer,  and  in  pointing  out  the  cause  I 
stated  that  the  dyer  had  in  tne  last  process  probably 
passed  the  goods  throu^  a  bath  containing  some 
latty  matter,  which  had  been  previously  mixed  with 
sulphuric  acid,  and  to  which  had  been  afterwards 
added  some  carbonate  of  soda,*  and  had  not  after- 
wards washed  the  goods  out.  Therefore  on  being 
dried  they  were  strongly  impregnated  with  those 
substances.  Further,  that  in  order  to  condition  the 
goods  for  finishing  they  had  undergone  a  process  to 
make  them  damp,  and  this  would  probably  account 
for  the  crystals  of  sulphate  of  soda,  which  seemed  to 
have  passed  all  through  the  cloth,  binding  the  piece 
as  it  were  into  a  solid  mass.  By  treating  some  sound 
cloth  in  the  manner  just  described  I  had  no  difficulty 
in  producing  and  reproducing  similar  effects  at  will. 

There  is  another  point  connected  with  the  dyeing 
of  black  cotton  Italians  which  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  both  to  dyers  and  merchants.  I  find 
from  some  goods  that  have  come  under  my  notice, 
samples  of  which  I  now  produce,  that  some  dyers  rely 
almost  exclusively,  if  not  entirely,  upon  copper 
salts  as  their  mordants.  Now,  although  goods  dyed 
upon  such  a  mordant  can  be  made  to  present  a  very 
satisfactory  appearance  for  a  short  tmie,  yet  when 
such  goods  are  shipped,  as  they  have  been,  to  distant 
Eastern  markets,  the  conseauences  are  most  serious, 
for  you  are  aware  that  tne  combination  between 
mordant  and  dye  is  a  very  feeble  one  in  the  case  of 
such  dyes,  and  you  are  also  aware  that  logwood,  with 
which  all  ordinary  blacks  are  dyed,  is  not  itself  a 
fixed  dye.  Its  permanency  depends  entirely  on  the 
application  of  proper  mordants.  Now,  when  copper 
mordants  are  relied  upon,  and  more  especially  u  in 
the  last  process  the  dyer  uses  alkalis  or  ammoniacal 
solutions,  the  copper  salts,  or  otherwise  the  oxides  of 
copper,  continue  to  exercise  an  influence  on  the  log- 
wood and  fustic  (when  present),  until  the  black  dye  is 
changed  into  green-olive,  for  you  kno^  that  copper 
salts,  logwood,  and  fustics  in  proper  proportions  will 
dye  green-olive  on  either  wool  or  cotton.  But  when 
the  evil  results  from  the  employ  of  these  articles  are 
aggravated  by  the  presence  of  materials  predisposing 
the  goods  to  mildew,  the  consequences  become  doubly 
serious  and  I  am  able  to  place  before  you  a  sample 

#Kl?i'JLlr"^™*^R*"*?2!*°^l:!r*"*  sulphuric  add,  mixing 
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of  the  results  arising  from  such  want  of  experience. 
1  am  not  aware  that  I  am  committing  any  breach  of 
confidence  in  ^stating  that  the  sample  which  I  now 
place  before  you  reprebents  a  rather  large  quantity  of 
goods,  which  no  doubt  would  appear  to  be  a  satisfac- 
tory black  when  shippecL  I  am  not  awaie  how  long 
ago,  but  you  will  probably  admit  that  the  patteriL 
which  fairly  represents  a  case  of  goods  reshipped 
from  the  East  to  Manchester  ia  now  green-olive  and 
very  badly  mildewed  indeed.  In  that  condition  the 
goods  have  no  value  whatever,  and  the  question  which 
I  very  recently  had  to  decide  was,  could  these  goods 
be  restored  to  good  condition.  I  replied  in  the  amrm- 
ativa  The  one  case  which  was  returned  as  sample 
(every  end  of  which  was  like  the  pattern  just  ex- 
hibited) I  have  refinished  perfectly,  like  this  second 
short  length  cut  from  the  goods. 

We  will  now  leave  the  dyeing  and  finishing  of  black 
goods,  and  I  shall  say  very  little  on  the  treatment  of 
coloured  cottons,  as  I  intend  to  bring  before  you 
dyed  samples  of  mixed  goods,  not  merely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  you  that  when  cotton  is  mixed  with 
worsted  it  has  to  be  bleached,  mordanted,  and  dyed 
after  the  worsted  has  been  dyed,  and  that  such 
processes  must  be  performed  in  such  a  manner  as  not 
to  affect  the  colour  which  has  been  imparted  to  the 
worsted,  wheUier  we  are  dyeing  the  cotton  warp 
the  same  colour  as  the  worsted  or  quite  a  different 
colour,  and  it  often  happens  that  we  cannot  employ 
eiUier  the  same  method  of  bleaching,  the  same  mor- 
dants, 'or  even  tiie  same  dyes  whid^  are  admirably 
adapted  for  dyeing  all-cotton  goods.  Now,  in  dyeing 
cotton  ffoods  with  colours  you  nave  free  choioe  m  the 
use  of  Uie  materials.  You  nave  only  to  consider  what 
mordants  or  dyes  will  enable  you  to  produce  the  re- 
quired colour,  and  it  often  happens  that  two  dyers, 
who  are  ec^tudly  successful  as  regards  the  results 
obtained,  wiU  be  using  different  mordants,  different 
processes,  and  even  in  some  cases  different  dyes  to 
produce  the  same  colour.  Therefore  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  raise  any  question  as  to  what  is  the  best 
method  or  what  are  the  best  materials  for  exac&lr 
matching  any  given  colour  on  cotton  goods,  but  i 
will  explain  the  reason  why  mixed  goods  would  be 
completely  spoiled  if  in  the  bleaching  of  such  goods 
the  Kier-bleaching  process  were  adopted,  and  as  the 
stannate  of  soda  and  muriates  of  tin  are  much 
relied  on  as  mordants  for  cotton  goods,  I  will 
show  you  that  at  least  in  some  important  processes 
neither  of  these  materials  can  be  uised  as  mordants 
for  mixed  goods.  I  will  first  explain  the  objections 
to  kier-bleaching  in  the  case  of  mixed  ffooda.  A 
long  experience  has  proved  that  the  worsted  most  be 
dyed  before  the  cotton  is  either  bleached  or  dyed; 
therefore  the  use  of  such  materials  as  milk  of  mne, 
soda  ash  or  caustic,  or  resin  soap,  all  of  which  are 
employed  in  kier-bleachiujB^  under  pressure,  is  quite 
inapplicable  to  the  bleaching  of  mixed  SOodfiL  as  all 
these  materials  are  very  iojurious  to  wool,  and  would 
make  the  goods  quite  tender— in  fact,  if  they  were 
applied  to  mixed  goods  under  pressure  not  only 
would  the  dye  which  had  been  fixed  on  the  worsted 
be  destroyed  but  the  goods  themselves  would  be 
rendered  worthless.  And  for  these  reasons  the  bleach- 
ing of  the  cotton  warp  in  mixed  goods  is  very  simpla 
It  is  effected  by  simply  working  the  goods  in  an 
ordinary  bleaching  solution,  and  then  souring  off.  in 
the  usual  way.  By  this  mode  of  bleaching  the  dye 
fixed  upon  the  worsted!  (not  iiguriously  affected. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  use  .of  stannate  of  soda 
and  muriate  of  tin  as  mordants,  I  will  show  that  the 
use  of  each  of  these  articles  would  be  so  injurious  to 
the  dye  of  the  worsted  in  mixed  goods  as  to  render 
their  employ  ouite  inadmissibl&  I  have  in  these 
three  bottles  solutions  of  stannate  of  soda,  muriate 
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of  tin,  and  nitro-muriate  of  tin  respectively.    The 
three  dyed  patterns  in  my  hand  have  been  dyed,  one 
sky  blue,  with  sulphate  of  indigo ;  one  preen,  with 
the  same  dye  and  picric  acid  ;  and  one  with  alkaline 
biua    I  wUl  now  divide  each  of  these  patterns  into 
three   e(}iial   parts,   and  put  one  portion  of   each 
colour    into    each    bottle,    and   in   a   very   short 
time  we  shall   see   that   the   colour   of   the  slips 
introduced   into   the   stannate  of   soda    and    the 
muriate  of  tin  has  almost  disappeared,  while  the 
colour  upon  those  introduced  into  the  nitro-muriate 
of  tin  solution  remains  unchaneed.    You  have  thus 
evidence  that  in  the  dyeing  of  **shot "  or  two-coloured 
effects  we  cannot  use  the  stannates  of  soda  or  muriates 
of  tin  as  mordants.    Now  the  reason  for  the  change  in 
the  colours  dyed  with  indigo  is  that  in  mordanting 
with  muriate  of  tin,  which  is  a  protoxide,  the  latter  has 
the  power  of  depriving  the  indigo-blue  of  its  oxygen, 
thereby  reducing  it  to  the  state  of  white  indigo,  as 
jrou  have  seen.    The  indigo  itself  is  not  destroyed — 
Its  colour  can  be  restored  oy  repeated  washing  in  cold 
and  warm  water — but  an  unfavourable  condition  has 
been  established  on  the  worsted.    Thirty  years  ago, 
when  shot  effiwits  were  first  introduced,  these  unfa- 
vourable results  puzzled  most  of  the  dyers  in  York- 
ahira    AVhen  cotton- warp  goods  were  first  introduced 
they  were  worsted-dyed  only.  The  cotton  warp  was  left 
tmdyed,  for  the  Vfery  good  reason  that  the  oyer  pos- 
sessed no  proper  knowledge  of  cotton  dyeing,  or  of  the 
materials  ana  processes  necessary  to  be  employed — 
in  fact,  it  was  a  matter  of  much  surprise  to  him  to 
find  that  when  cotton-warp  mixed  goods  were  put 
into  the  dye-bath  the  worsted  only  united  with  the 
dycL  while  the  cotton  remained  white.    A  virtue  was 
inade  of  necessity  by  putting  the  goods  upon  the 
market  in  that  half-dyed  state,  when  a  freak  of 
fashion,  ever  ready  to  pursue  novelty,  even  though 
it  presents  itself  in  the  shape  of  ugly  and  unfinished 
goods,  in  this  case  created  a  great  demand  for  the 
goods  in  question,  which  were  then  known  and  are 
still  remembered  as  "Parisian  figures."    The  dyed 
range  which  I  now  place  before  you  fairly  repre- 
sents  the   class   of   goods    then   in  demand,   and 
they  will  clearly  convey   to  your  minds  the  fact 
that  when  goods  have   to   be  dyed   "shots,"   ie., 
two  distinct  colours,  the  worsted  is  first  dyed  one  of 
the  colours,  leaving  the  cotton  warp  white,  as  in 
these  samples  of  the  old"  Parisian  figures,"  and  the 
cotton  warp  has  then  to  be  dyed  the  otner  colour,  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  worsted.    It  is  in  the  applica- 
tion of  the  cotton  dye  under  these  conditions  that  the 
intelligence  of  the  dyer  must  bring  to  bear  upon  his 
work  an  experience  that  will  give  him  such  a  com- 
mand over  the  dyes  as  to  enable  him  to  fix  any  dye 
QDon  the  cotton  warp  without  spoiling  the  colour 
which  has  previously  oeen  fixed  upon  the  worsted ; 
and  in  order  to  show  you  how  completely  this  com- 
mand has  been  obtained,  even  in  the  use  of  all  the 
new  dyes.  I  have  dyed  specially  the  large  assortment 
of  two-coloured  effects  wnich  I  now  place  before  you. 
So  far  as  I  know,  most  of  these  effects  are  quite  new, 
and  there  is  some  indication  that  "  shot "  effects  will 
once  inore  come  to  the  front    I  invite  your  special 
attention  to  the  clearness  of  the  contrasts  and  the 
brilliancy  of  the  dyes.    For  your  guidance  a  ticket  is 
attached  to  each  pattern  explaining  the  dyes  em- 
ployed.   You  have  here  the  oriUiant  scarlets,  crim- 
sons, and  oranges  fixed  on  the  cotton  warp,  whilst  the 
worsted  is  dyed  black,  navy  blue,  green,  green-blue, 
and  olive,  and  browns^  green-blues,  and  violets  are 
mixed  with  a  great  varied  of  other  colours,  so  that  in 
the  dyeing  of  these  "  shot "  effects  I  have  subjected 
the  application  of  these  dyes  to  the  severest  test ;  and 
it  affords  me  very  great  pleasure  to  be  able  to  add 
that  the  dyes  I  have  employed  in  producing  these 


effects  are  made  in  Lancashire,  and  are  as  full  in 
colour,  as  brilliant  in  tone,  and  as  reasonable  in  price 
as  any  produced  by  the  Continental  makers.  The 
scarlet  and  crimson  dyes,  when  united  with  either 
cotton  or  wool,  have  all  the  brilliancy  of  cochineal 
dye,  and  they  possess  the  great  advantage  of  being 
easily  fixed  both  upon  cotton  and  wool,  without 
the  aid  of  any  of  the  expensive  materials  which 
are  indispensable  to  the  use  of  cochineal,  such  as 
bitartrate  of  potash  and  tin  spirit  You  are  pro- 
bably aware  that  tartar  is  the  mordant  for  cochi- 
neal, and  together  they  dye  brown,  and  it  is  only  by 
the  addition  of  tin  spirit  that  the  rich  red  colour  of 
the  cochineal  is  produced  ;  that  the  great  beauty  of 
this  dye,  which  has  been  held  in  so  much  esteem,  is 
due  to  the  presence  of  one  of  the  oxides  of  tin, 
whilst  the  oranges,  scarlets,'  and  crimsons  of  the 
naphthol  series  are  ready  made  or  substantive  dyes. 
The  production  of  all  those  new  naphthol  dyes  has 
been  a  great  boon  to  the  practical  dyer,  inasmuch  as 
their  application  has  been  far  more  simple  than  that 
of  the  old  ones,  more  especially  as  regards  woollen 
goods,  with  which  they  unite  without  the  use 
of  mordants.  I  believe  I  am  correct  in  saying  that 
the  fixing  of  some  of  these  dyes,  both  on  all-cotton 
cloths  and  on  mixed  goods,  has  been  in  the  hands  of 
some  dyers  a  source  oi  great  trouble  and  anxiety  j  and 
it  is  a  fact,  that  to  the  inexperienced  dyer  difficulties 
do  sometimes  present  themselves  which  perplex  the 
judgment,  irritate  the  temper,  and  quite  unnerve  the 
man.   However,  experience  proves  that  nothing  is  im- 

Cible  to  the  mind  of  man,  and  that  with  a  little 
wrledge  of  chemistry  these  difficulties   may  be 
easily  overcome.    I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  before  a 
dyer  can  be  successful  in  using  these  colours  he  must 
be  a  thorough  chemist,  or  even  that  the  scientific 
chemist   engaged  in  the  production  of   dyes  must 
be   a   thoroughly  practical  dyer,   but  just  as  the 
scientific   man    should    possess    a  greater  amount 
of    practical    knowledge    in    the    special    branches 
to  which  he  is    devoted,  so   it   is    equally   neces- 
sary that  the  practical  dyer  who  intends  to  suc- 
ceed should  possess  a  fair  acquaintance  with  that 
department  of  scientific  knowledge  which  is  esi>ecially 
applied  to  his  trade.    As  I  have  already  stated,  it 
always  has  been  and  still  is  a  puzzle  to  many  dyers 
to  know  which  mordants  are  the  most  suitable  for 
fixing  coal-tar  colours.    This  question  is  of  conside- 
rable importance,  and  we  will  spend  a  short  time  in 
considering  it    The  coal-tar  colours  may  be  divided 
into  two  principal  groups— namely,  (1)  colours  with 
basic  properties;  (2)  colours  with  acid  properties.  The 
colours  belonging  to  the  second  group  are  frequently 
derived  by  combining  those  of  the  first  group  witn 
sulphuric  acid.    The  following  are  the  names  of  some 
of  the  principal  coal-tar  colours  divided  into  two 
groups  just  n&med— Basic  Colours :  Magenta,  saffra- 
nin,  chrysoidine,  Bismarck  brown,  malachite  green 
brilliant  green,  aniline  blues  soluble  in  spirit,  methyl 
violets,  methylene  blue,  eUi.    Acid  Colours :  Eosines 
and  other  resorcin  colours,  roccelin,  acid  magenta  (sul- 
phorosaniline),  naphthol  scarlets,  naphthol  oranges, 
naphthalene   yellow,  sulphomalachite   green,  blues 
soluble  in  water,  etc.  Colours  which  possess  basic  pro- 
perties have,  as  a  rule,  much  greater  affinity  for  cotton 
than  those  possessingacid  proi)ert ies.  The  b  asic  colours 
will  dye  cotton  either  witn  or  without  a  mordant,  but 
as  a  rule  it  is  preferable  to  use  mordants  for  these 
dyes.    On  the  other  hand,  colours  with  acid  proper- 
ties do  not  unite  with  and  dye  firmly  cotton  goods 
either  with  or  without  a  mordant,  the  combination 
between  the  two  being  so  feeble  that  these  dyes  may 
be  considered,  so  far  as  regards  cotton  dyeing,  simply 
as  impregnation  colours.     Mordants  may  thus  be 
entire^  dispensed  with  in  using  these  acid  colours, 
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and  I  consider  the  use  of  mordants  with  them  as  being, 
with  perhaps  a  few  exceptions,  an  absolute  waste  of 
time  and  material,  and  in  many  cases  ii\jurious  to  the 
colours.  There  is  only  one  rational  mode  of  dyeing, 
or  perhaps  we  may  more  appropriately  say  painting, 
cotton  with  these  colours,  and  that  is  by  impregnat- 
ing the  cottons  with  a  strong  solution  of  the  dye,  and 
then  drying  the  goods  without  washing,  etc.  The 
effects  whicQ  I  have  shown  you  this  evening  on  shots 
or  single-dyed  cottons  have  in  every  instance,  where 
colours  belonging  to  the  second  group  have  been  used, 
been  produced  without  the  assistance  of  any  mordant 
whatever.  I  think  I  have  now  trespassed  sufficiently 
on  your  valuable  time,  and  I  beg  to  thank  you  for 
the  indulgence  you  have  shown  me  •  in  listening 
so  patiently  and  attentively  to  my  i)aper. 

DISCUSSION  ON  DB.  B0URCART*S  AND  MR.  SHABP'S 

PAPSBS. 

The  Chairman  :  We  are  much  indebted  to  Dr. 
Bourcart  for  the  pretty  exhibition  of  prints  from 
Alsace  and  Switzerland.  These  prints  are  specialities, 
and  differ  from  our  average  prints  in  style  as  well  as 
in  execution,  but  on  account  of  their  high  price  and 
their  special  character  the  demand  for  them  is  natu- 
rally hmited.  We  also -have  to  thank  Dr.  Bourcart 
for  bringing  before  us  the  dyeing  properties  of  anthra- 
galloL  This  colouring  matter,  if  yet  excluded  from 
competing  with  alizann,  may  at  some  future  day  be 
a  valuable  addition  to  our  dyewares,  and  it  must  cer- 
tainly be  interesting  to  our  members  to  have  their 
attention  called  to  new  products  which  at  some  future 
time  may  become  of  practical  importance.  We  have 
also  listened  with  great  attention  to  Mr.  Sharp's 
valuable  paper,  to  whom  great  credit  is  due  for  kindly 
coming  forward  with  the  obiect  of  enlightening  our 
minds  on  a  subject  which  is  snrouded  in  a  good  deal  of 
apparent  mystery.  Such  a  paper  as  we  have  just  heard 
must  conduce  to  the  placing  of  the  art.  of  dyeing  on  a 
much  healthier  basis,  for  after  all  there  do  not  exist 
so  many  real  secrets  in  this  art,  and  Mr.  Sharp's 
attempt  to  put  certain  matters  connected  with  it 
on  a  more  scientific  foundation  is  a  moat  praiseworthy 
one,  and  the  sooner  dyers  follow  this  course  the 
quicker  will  be  their  progress.  Dyers  as 
a  body  are  very  conservative  in  their  trade  secrets, 
but  the  days  of  secrecy  and  mystery  are  passed,  and 
the  success  of  a  dyer  depends  to-day  far  more  on  his 
personal  skill  and  knowledge  than  on  the  secrets  or 
receipts  inherited  from  his  father  and  grandfather. 
Mr.  bharp  rightly  points  out  that  successful  dyers 
need  not  necessarily  be  great  chemists,  but  they 
ought  at  least  to  understand  that  part  of  chemical 
science  which  has  a  direct  bearing  on  their  trade.  Mr. 
Sharp  has  shown  us  several  advantages  of  the  York- 
shire dyers,  and  the  superiority  of  some  of  the 
machinery  used  in  the  Yorkshire  dyehouses ;  but  con- 
sidering that  the  art  of  cotton  dyeing  is  much  older 
in  Lancashire,  I  may  rightly  presume  that  in  some 
specialities  our  dyers  excel,  and  I  hope  that  before 
long  some  Lancashire  dyer  will  set  us  right  on  this 
point  by  reading  a  paper  on  Lancashire  dyeing  si)e- 
cialities.  Considering  also  the  very  large  number  of 
gentlemen  who  are  present  this  evening,  who  are 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  subject  of  the  paper, 
I  hope  that  we  may  get  some  information  in  course 
of  the  discussion  aoout  the  mordants  best  adapted 
for  coal-tar  coloura  Many  dyers  only  know  sumac 
and  tin  (muriate  of  tin  or  stannate  of  soda)  as 
being  suitable  for  the  purpose,  and  whatever  colours 
they  have  to  dye,  irrespective  of  their  composition 
and  their  special  character,  sumac  and  tin,  for  good 
and  evil,  are  resorted  to.  The  sizing  of  cotton  warps 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Sharp  may  also  induce  some  gentle- 
men to  give  us  the  benefit  of  their  opinion;  and  surely 


this  is  a  subject  of  which  we  ouf^ht  to  know  more  in 
Lancashire  than  our  friends  do  m  Yorkshire,  and  it 
will  be  very  interesting  to  know  to  what  degree  the 
process  of  sizing  is  legitimate,  for  we  all  know  Uiat  it 
IS  absolutely  necessary  for  manufacturing  purposes 
to  put  a  certain  amount  of  size  on  the  war{>a  There 
are  several  other  points  in  Mr.  Sharp's  paper  which 
will  suggest  themselves  to  you  as  practical  men,  and 
I  have  now  the  pleasure  of  inviting  you  to  give  uh 
your  opinions  on  tne  subject  which  Mr.  Sharp  has  8o 
ably  treated. 

Mr.  J.  Cabter-Bell  :  It  appears  to  me,  from  what 
we  have  heard  from  Mr.  Sharp,  that  the  advantages 
which  the  Yorkshire  dyers  possess  over  the  Lanca- 
shire dyers  in  the  dyeing  and  finishing  of  special 
cotton  goods,  such  as  Italian  cloth,  eta,  pnncipally  are 
due  to  different  machinery,  and  Mr.  Snarp,  perhaps, 
will  teU  us  why  the  treble  crabbing  machine  has  not 
been  generaUy  introduced  into  Lancashire  dye- 
houses. 

Mr.  Haet  :  Is  it  the  action  of  the  copper  which 
causes  mildew,  and  does  it  affect  the  colour  only! 

Mr.  CuNLiFFE :  May  I  ask  by  what  process  yon 
restored  the  colour  and  afterwards  dyed  tne  goods  in 
the  ordinary  way  1 

Mr.  SiEBOLD :  I  should  like  to  know  whether  the 
damage  to  the  cloth  has  been  proved  to  be  caused  by 
mildew  ? 

Mr.  George  E.  Davis  :  I  have  been  much  in- 
terested in  Mr.  Sharp's  paper,  especially  that  portion 
relating  to  sizing  and  mildew,  to  the  study  of  which 
I  have  devoted  considerable  time.  By  the  appearance 
of  the  damaged  goods  upon  the  table  I  feel  much 
inclined  to  say  that  the  discolorations  do  not  pro- 
ceed from  mildew  but  from  quite  another  cau^  At 
one  time  every  obscure  stain  was  ascribed  to  mildew, 
and  by  the  uninitiated  even  yet,  but  I  hope  the  time 
will  soon  be  past  when  this  state  of  things  is  possible 
One  point  struck  me  during  the  reading  of  the  paper, 
and  tnat  was  the  fact  of  the  adhesion  of  the  various 
folds  of  damaged  cloth.  When  we  come  to  consider 
that  there  was  a  large  amount  of  sulphate  of  soda 
present,  it  may  readily  be  seen  how  this  took  place. 
Sulphate  of  soda  crystallises  with  much  water,  and 
the  crystals  melt  at  a  rather  low  temperature.  Under 
the  excessive  heat  of  the  tropics  it  is  possible  that 
the  crystals  were  melted,  £uid  afterwards  recrystal- 
lising  bound  the  whole  mass  together  as  one  piece. 
I  did  not  understand  from  Mr.  Sharp's  paper  whether 
the  mixed  goods  dyed  with  aniline  products  were  to 
be  considered  as  fast  dyed  goods,  so  far  as  the  cotton 
is  concerned. 

Dr.  J.  Grossmai^n  :  I  am  very  glad  that  Mr.  Davis 
has  led  the  discussion  into  a  different  path.  The 
question  of  mordants  is  a  very  important  one.  As 
Mr.  Sharp  has  admitted  these  colours  as  they  are  at 
present,  are  not  fast,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is 
no  mordant  known  which  will  fix  them,  it  is  a 
question  which  requires  to  be  worked  out.  There  are 
several  experiments  which  have  been  introduced  and 
which  promise  to  be  of  some  use,  and  I  am  very  sorry 
that  Mr.  Sharp  has  not  made  a  few  remarks  upon 
the  new  mordants.    There  are,  for  instance  the  sul- 

Ehur  mordants  for  fixin|;  aniline  colours,  and  it  would 
ave  been  very  interesting  to  know  what  effect  they 
hive  on  aniline  colours,  and  how  far  they  improve  the 
fixing  of  them.  I  understood  Mr.  Sharp  to  say  that 
to  a  certain  extent  bleaching  deteriorated  the  ^oods, 
but  I  think  that  careful  bleaching  will  not  deteriorate 
them.  The  new  way  of  bleaching  by  chlorine,  if  con- 
ducted too  quickly,  is  iryurtous,  out  if  curied  out  in 
a  right  way  it  is  successful.  Of  course  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  time  and  money.  I  have  noticed  that  boiling 
with  chromates  in  dyeing  is  another  process.  There 
are  still  a  great  many  mordants  used  for  which  there 
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is  no  necessity— the  chromic  acid  itself  except  when 
it  acts  with  gelatine  and  so  forth.  The  chromates 
are  used  not  in  the  state  of  chromic  acid  but  as 
chromic  oxide,  Uierefore  why  not  use  these  mordants 
in  the  form  of  the  preparations  to  which  they  have  to 
be  brought  after  alL  Why  should  dyers  use  bichro- 
mates ?    Why  not  use  chromate  salts  at  once  1 

Mr.  Gbimshaw  :  The  question  of  mordants  appears 
to  me  to  be  the  most  important  chemical  aspect  of 
the  subject  of  dyeing.  The  object  of  dvein^,  I  take 
it,  is  to  place  upon  the  fibre  a  colour  as  orilliant  and 
as  satisfactory  as  possible,  at  the  same  time  as  fast  as 
possibla  We  are  all  aware  that  colours  will  take 
more  kindly  and  more  firmly  to  animal  fibres  such  as 
wool  than  they  do  to  cotton,  and  this  I  think  is  partly 
due  to  the  chemical  nature  of  the  two  fibres.  There 
are  two  wa^^s  of  dealing  with  these  fibres,  one  is  to 
treat  them  in  such  a  manner  that  by  some  means  you 
alter  the  structure  of  the  fibre,  and  the  other  way  of 
mordanting  these  fibres  is  to  cause  the  dve  m  a 
soluble  form  to  combine  with  the  mordant  which  has 
been  previously  placed  upon  it,  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  a  mode  of  fixing  them  could  be  arrived  at  by 
the  processes  descrioed  by  Mr.  Sharp.  Accepting, 
then,  as  a  fact  that  one  of  the  objects  is  to  fix  these 
colours  upon  fibres,  I  cannot  help  myself  always 
regretting  that  so  many  of  the  new  dyes  that  are 
brought  before  us  are,  I  may  say,  in  quality  the 
opposite  of  the  age  in  which  we  live — that  is  to  say, 
toe  advantages  are  rather  fast  but  the  dyes  are  not 
fast  at  all  1  think  we  have  to  thank  the  manufac- 
turer of  aniline  dyes  for  furnishing  us  with  such 
excellent  and  brilliant  colours  that  are  less  costly, 
and  the  supply  of  which  is  practically  inexhaustible, 
and  I  do  hope  that  the  chemists  ana  dvers  making 
these  colours  will  see  ibsX  thev  stick  in  tne  cloth. 

Mr.  Shabp  :  In  reply  to  Mr.  Carter-Bell,  I  must 
confess  that  it  is  rather  difficult  to  state  the  reasons 
why  the  Lanca^re  dyers  have  not  adopted  the 
treble  crabbing  machine.  I  suppose  the  Lancashire 
dyers  and  bleachers  have  a  metnod  of  treating  cotton 
goods  which  has  met  with  great  success,  and  by  this 
method  they  have  been  able  to  dispense  in  the  dye- 
ing and  finishing  of  some  cotton  goods  with  this 
machine ;  but  then,  in  the  dyeing  ana  finishing  black 
dyed  Itauan  cloth  the  treble  crabbing;  machine  and 
the  Yorkshire  mode  of  dyeing  is  m  my  opinion 
superior,  and  therefore  that  branch  of  dyeing  has 
come  to  Yorkshire ;  and  to  give  you  a  practical  illus- 
tration,  I  may  tell  you  that  for  years  2d.  per  yard 
was  paid  for  dyeing  these  goods  black— to-day  con- 
siderably less  than  Id.  per  yard  is  paid,  showing  that 
it  was  not  the  want  of  profit  which  kept  the  Lanca- 
shire dyers  from  taking  this  class  of  work.  I  do  not 
think  for  one  moment^  in  reference  to  Mr.  Hart's 
Query, that  copper  salt  produced  the  mildew.  I  rather 
snouid  think  the  contrary.  What  I  meant  to  say  was 
that  some  dyers  seem  to  entirely  rely  on  copper  salts 
as^  mordants^  for  black,  and  when  the  goods  are 
shipped  to  distant  markets  the  copper  salt,  or  pro- 
baDly-the  copper  oxide,  continues  its  action  on  the 
blacJc  dye,  and  ultimately  changes  it  into  a  green  or 
olive.  I  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Cunliffe's  question 
comes  within  the  scope  of  my  paper,  and  acting  on 
the  advice  of^  the  chairman  I  dechne  to  answer  the 
same.  Mr.  Siebold  desires  to  know  if  the  damage  to 
the  cloth  shown  to  you  has  been  proved  to  be  caused 
by  mildew.  I  must  tell  him  that  I  have  not  micro- 
scopically examined  the  cloth,  but  from  its  appearance 
I  would  judge  the  red  spots  to  be  due  to  mildew.  It 
is  remarkable  that  those  parts  of  the  cloth  which 
were  nearest  to  the  boards  of  the  cases  were  worse 
spotted  than  the  other  parts.  The  principal  question 
which  I  had  really  to  decide  was  if  these  goods 
could  be  restored  to  their  original  colour ;  and  as  I 


have  shown  to  you  I  succeeded  in  this,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  change  of  colour 
from  black  to  olive  was  caused  by  the  excessive  use 
of  copper  salt  used  as  a  mordant  With  regard  to 
the  use  of  bichromates  mentioned  by  Dr.  Grossmann, 
I  must  say  that  dyers  have  to  use  that  which  is 
offered  to  them  by  the  chemists :  and  although  I  am 
not  prepared  to  deny  the  probability  of  the  chromates 
bein^  cheaper,  I  do  believe  that  at  the  present  ex- 
ceedmgly  low  prices  of  bichromates  it  will  be  difficult 
to  get  anything  cheaper.  It  is  quite  true  that  the 
injury  caused  to  the  cotton  by  bleaching  entirely  is 
a  question  of  degree,  and  the  longer  you  treat  the 
cloth  and  the  stronger  the  bleach  the  more  injurious 
is  the  effect,  and  ince  versa. 


BetocaiBtle  Section. 


The  election  of  officers  for  next  session  took  i^ace,  when  the 

following  gentlemen  were  elected  as  officers  for  Session  18S1-5:— 

Chairman:  J.  O.  Stevenson,  M.P. 

Vice-chairman:  B.  S.  Proctor. 

Secretary  and  T^eatnirer:  J.  T.  Dunn,  M.Sa 

Auditor'.  N.H.Martin. 

Committee : 


P.  P.  Bedson.  D.Sc. 

G.  T.  France. 

C.  H.  Gimingham. 

John  Glover. 

A.  S.  Herschel,  M.A. 

John  Morrison. 


John  Pattinson. 
H.  R.  Procter. 
W.  W.  Proctor. 
J.  F.  Stark. 
T.  W.  Stuart 


»o^* 


The  discussion  on  Mr.  H.  Procter's  papfer  on  '*  Improvements 
in  the  Methods  of  KsUmating  Tannins,"  and  on  Mr.  Giming- 
ham's  paper  on  **  Improvements  in  Sprengel  Air  Pumps,**  was 
adjourned  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  Section. 


(2MaiBi0OU)  anD  Wim  of  ^cotlanD 

Section. 

Chairman:  Ed.  C.  C.  Stanford. 

Vice-chairman:   Professor  Ferguson. 

Committee : 


George  Beilby. 
Professor  Crum  Brown. 
J.  Christie. 
Dr.  John  Clark. 
Professor  Dittmar. 
George  G.  Henderson. 
George  M*Robert8 
James  Maotear. 


Professor  Mills. 

James  Napier. 

T.  L.  Patterson,  Jun. 

J.  B.  Roadman. 

Dr.  Eklmund  Ronalds. 

F.  J.  Rowan. 

R.  R.Tatlock. 


Dr.  Wmiam  Wallace. 

Hon.  Treasurer: 

J.  J.  Coleman,  45.  West  Nile  Street,  Glasgow. 

Hon,  Secretary: 

Dr.  James  J.  Dobbie.  Chemical  Latraratory,  University  of 

Glasgow. 

MEETINGS  FOR  1884. 

April  8th.— (1)  On  Algin.  By  Mr.  Stanford.  (2)  On  some 
Points  in  the  Technology  of  Oil  of  Vitriol.  By  Mr.  Mactear.  (S) 
On  Nickel  Vessels  for  Chemical  Operatidns.  By  Professor 
Dittmar. 

April 29th.  (Special  meeting)— Discussion  on  International 
Methods  of  Testing  and  Samplihg.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Tatlock. 

May  13th.— (I)  On  Different  Methods  of  Producing  Cold  Arti- 
ficially. By  Mr.  Coleman.  (2)  On  the  Composition  of  Tobacco. 
By  Dr.  Clark. 


INAUGURAL  ADDRESS  BY  THE  CHAIRMAN, 

ED.   C,   C.   STANFORD,  ESQ. 

When  the  British  Association  met  at  Dublin  in  1878, 
a  well-known  professor  there^  who  combines  the 
highest  scientific  attainments  with  a  delightful  sense 
of  humour,  and  who  takes  a  fatherly  interest  in  the 
local  Zoological  Society,  undertook  to  introduce  the 
noble  animals  to  the  British  Association.  He  after- 
wards performed  the  much  more  difficult  task  of 
introducing  the  British  Association  to   the   noblo 
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animals. '  The  result  of  the  latter  introduction  was 
highly  disappointing— the  noble  animals  were  not  at 
all  impressed  with  tne  dignity  of  their  human  types. 
He  has  assured  us  that  a  vast  amount  of  eloquence 
was  necessary  to  convince  the  lions  that  there  was 
anything  remarkable  or  worthy  of  imitation  about 
any  of  the  great  scientists.  One  old  lion  is  said  to 
have  remarked  ^of  course  in  his  own  language)  that, 
in  his  opinion,  tney  were  a  very  average  lot,  that  their 
looks  were  nothing  to  boast  of,  and  that  they  talked  a 
vast  n  uantity  of  twaddle.  The  appearance  of  the  presi- 
dent aid  not  frighten  him,  and  it  is  said  that  he  even  went 
so  far  as  to  remark  that  although  he  were  a  storehouse 
of  valuable  and  extensive  information,  he  thought  if 
left  alone  with  him  for  a  little  while  he  could  acquire 
and  digest  at  any  rate  the  substance  of  it  Now, 
there  is  no  doubt  the  lions  have  some  noble  qualities 
in  which  scientific  man  is  deficient  One  of  these  is 
the  heaven-born  gift  of  silence — they  do  not  talk.  My 
position  this  evening  is  somewhat  like  that  of  my 
friend  the  professor — I  have  to  display  the  earthly 
gift  of  talking;  you,  on  this  occasion  only,  to  reflect, 
the  heavenly  ^t  of  silenca  That,  however,  is  your 
fatdt  and  not  mine  ;  and  it  is  some  comfort  to  me  to 
reflect  that  however  much  you  may  be  dissatisfied 
with  tne  medium  of  introduction,  >[ou  are  not  allowed, 
a^n,  on  this  occasion  only,  to  criticise  too  severely 
his  parts  of  speech.  You  have  accorded  me  the  happy 
privilege  of  presiding  over  the  first  session  oL  tne 
first  Scotch  Section  of  the  Society  of  Chemical 
Industry.  It  is  my  pleasant  duty,  therefore,  to 
introduce  that  Society  to  you,  and  my  still  more 

Eleasant  duty  to  introduce  you  to  that  Society.  I 
ave  this  great  advantage  over  my  friend  the  profes- 
sor, that  however  much  nis  newly-made  acquaintances 
mi^ht  mutually  benefit  each  other  at  a  distance,  a  too 
intimate  mixture  would  be  scarcely  desirable.  There 
might  be  a  good  deal  of  decomposition,  and  a  con- 
siderable rearrangement  of  atoms  and  molectdes, 
perhaps  tending  to  an  increase  of  carnivora  at  the 
expense  of  science.  In  our^  case  it  is  different,  for  I 
am  certain  that  the  more  intimate  we  become  with 
our  English  friends  the  more  we  shall  like  one 
another,  and  that  every  atom  we  add  here  to  the 
chemical  industrial  molecule  will  so  strengthen  it  that 
very  considerable  outside  forces  will  hb  unable  to 
decompose  or  even  to  discompose  it. 

The  Society  of  Chemical  Industry  was  only  estab- 
lished in  June,  1881  It  is  not  yet  therefore,  three 
years  of  age,  but  in  that  short  period  it  has  risen  to  a 
membership  of  over  1,500,  and  it  contains  among 
its  members  chemists  and  others  en^ged  in  every 
variety  of  work  in  any  way  connected  with  the  science. 
The  Society  publishes  a  most  valuable  monthly 
journal,  the  excellence  of  which  must  be  admitted  by 
all  who  peruse  it,  containing  as  it  does  not  only  the 
papers  read  before  the  Society,  or  its  sections,  but 
also  a  complete  abstract  of  papers,  communications, 
and  patents  relating  to  technical  chemistry.  The 
main  object  of  the  Society  is  to  bring  together,  by 
personal  contact  where  possible,  and  for  interchange 
of  ideas,  those  connectea  with  any  branch  of  industry 
requiring  chemical  knowledge.      This,  in  a  broad 

general  sense,  makes  the  Society  extremely  compre- 
ensive.  Scarcely  a  manufacture  exists  which  ooes 
not  at  some  point  or  other  touch  the  science  of 
chemistry,  and  every  year  adds  to  the  number  of 
manufacturers  who  find  it  advisable,  and  indeed 
necessanr,  to  consult  or  employ  a  chemist.  Another 
object  of  the  Society  is  to  promote  good  fellowship 
amongst  chemists  of  all  denominations;  and  I  claim 
for  it  that  it  has  already  made  wonderful  progress  in 
bringing  a  cla.ss  of  men  together  who  nave  been 
hitherto  rather  inclined  to  hold  aloof  from  one  another. 
I  speak  particularly  of  large  chemical  mnn^ifacturers. 


The  meetings  of  this  Society  have  shown  that  there 
is  very  much  to  be  gained  and  nothing  to  be  lost  by 
the  discussion  of  the  faults  of  old  processes  and  the 
advantages  of  new  ones.    These  meetings  have  already 
resulted  in  some  unity  of  action  on  common  ^onda^ 
and  this  tendency  is  sure  to  increase.    There  is  also  a 
great  advantage  to  manufacturers  to  meet  professional, 
analytical,  and  other  chemists  engaged  in  widely  dif- 
ferent occupations,  because  those  who  make  one  large 
chemical  are  very  apt  to  run  in  a  ^Bproove,  and  not 
think  of  a  manifest  improvement  which  may  at  once 
occur  to  a  skilled  outsider.    We  all  know  how  long 
the  railway  engineers  insisted  in  running  on  their 
unjointed  rails  before  they  could  be  made  to  believe 
in  the  practical  application,  much  less  the  advanta^ 
of  ^the  coachmaker  s  celebrated  fish  joint  and  which 
they  deem  now  an  absolute  necessity.  Witn  the  object 
of  insuring  good  discussions  on  a  wide  basis,  the 
Society  has  always  welcomed  strangers  at  the  meet- 
ings, and  its  members  are  glad  to  hear  an^  who  can 
throw  a  side  light  upon  the  subject,  knowing  as  we 
well  do  that  these  side  lights  are  often  the  best  to 
bring  out  the  shadows.    Tne  annual  general  meetings 
of  the  Society,  held  in  London  and  Manchester,  have 
done  much  to  promote  intercourse  amon^  chemists, 
and  no  doubt  the  next  to  be  held   this  year,  in 
Newcastle,  will  be  equally  successful.    The  Society 
has  already   sections   in  London.  Liverpool,  Man- 
chester, Newcastle,  and   Birmingnam,  and  we  are 
met  together  this  evening  to  inaugurate  the  last  and 
I  hope  not  to  be  the  leas^  that  for  Qlasgow  ana  the 
West  of  Scotland.    The  number  of  memoers  in  Scot- 
landarenow  158.  Of  these  109 have  joined  thisSection, 
and  over  60  have  been  added  withm  the  laat  month 
through  the  ofl^cers  of  this  Section.   A  rough  analysis 
of  these  numbers  shows  the  members  to  be  made  up 
as  follows :  Professors  and  demonstrators  of  chemistry, 
15 ;  analytical  chemists,  25 ;  manufacturing  chemists, 
69;  chemical  engineers,  8;  chemical  merchants,  8; 
chemists    engaged    in   dyeing   and     printing,   10; 
chemists  en^i^d  in   iron  and  steel,  5;    chemists 
engag[ed    in   oils   and    soaps,   9;     pharmaceutical 
chemists,  3:    metallurgists,  2;   chemical  apparatus 
maker,  1 ;  alkali  inspector,  1 ;  doctor  of  medicine^  1 ; 
total,  158.    Further  analysis  of  the  manufacturing 
chemists  would  again  divide  their  manufactures  into 
that  of  almost  every  known  chemical  product  from 
sugar  to  dynamite.     We  like  to  manage  our  own 
affairs  in  Scotland,  although,  with  all  our  agitation, 
we  have  not  yet  got  our  Secretary  of  State.    With 
our  Section,  however,  no  agitation  is  necessary — the 
General  Council  in  London  is  anxious  to  give  us  per- 
feet  liberty,  and  we  have  therefore  not  only  a  secre- 
tary but  a  committee  of  our  own ;  and  I  have  no 
doubt  they  will  be  glad  to  find  at  head-quarters  that 
we  are  self-supporting.  There  is  little  need  to  introduce 
our  committee  there,  for  many  names  in  it  are  known 
far  beyond  Scotland ;  and  I  think  all  will  admit  that 
they  are  a  thoroughly  representative  body,  and  that 
they  give  an  earnest  that  we  shall  do  some  valuable 
work.     Two  of  our  most  distinguished  Edinbur^ 
chemists  have  joined  the  committee.    We  have  endea- 
voured to  fairly  balance  professional  and  practical  men, 
and  I  may  truly  say  that  with  us  honours  are  divided. 
It  is  only  fair,  however,  to  you  in  this  introduction 
to  remark  that  the  Scottish  lions,  thou^  generally 
reticent,  have  always  spoken  to  some  purpose  on 
chemical  and  other  scientific  subjects. 

The  Chemical  Section  of  the  Philosophical  Society 
of  Glasgow  has  been  established  over  fifteen  years, 
and  during  that  period  has  enriched  the  journal  of 
that  society  witn  a  number  of  valuable  communi- 
cations, and  added  many  a  page  to  the  Chemical 
News,  It  has  been  instrumental,  also,  in  preserving 
the  memory  of  one  of  our  greatest  native  chemists, 
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the  illustrious  Graham,  by  the  establishment  of  the 
Graham  Fund.  This  fund  in  intended  to  afford  a 
Graham  lecture  and  a  Qraham  medal  every  three 
years.  The  first  lecture  was  given  three  years  ago  by 
Professor  Chandler  Roberts,  Graham's  successor  at  the 
Royal  Mint.  The  second  will  be  ^ven  on  the  20th  of 
this  month  by  Dr.  R.  Angus  Smith,  whose  personal 
reminiscences  of  Graham  will  be  very  interesting.  We 
are  proud  to  know  that  the  first  medal  awarded  for 
research  in  chemical  technology,  although  open  to  all, 
was  presented  to  our  distinguished  colleague,  Mr.  James 
Mactear,  for  his  researches  in  chemical  technology. 
We  may  also  lay  claim  to  a  most  extensive  range  of 
chemical  manmactures  in  our  district.  I  believe 
alniost  every  manufacture  is  represented,  and  some 
which  are  unknown  elsewhera  I  was  informed  by 
one  who  had  seen  all  the  great  exhibitions  of  cheinicals 
yet  shown  throughout  the  world,  that  our  collection 
got  up  when  the  British  Association  visited  Glasgow, 
and  much  of  which  is  still  in  the  Kelvin  grove 
Museum,  was  the  finest  ever  brought  together.  I  need 
only  point  to  our  programme  for  the  snort  session  we 
have  before  us  to  prove  that  we  have  no  intention  of 
furnishing  blank  sheets  as  our  contribution  to  the 
jotimaL  On  the  contrary,  we  shall  have  some  diffi- 
culty in  getting  through  our  papers  in  the  time.  We 
have  therefore  all  the  elements  of  success,  and  if  the 
new  Section  is  not  successful  we  shall  have  ourselves 
to  blame. 

As  a  prelude  to  the  work  of  the  session,  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  pass  in  review  or  even  to  sum  up  the 
numerous  discoveries  which  have  been  recently  made 
in  chemical  industry;  to  do  so  would  be  to  repeat  our 
journal,  so  well  has  it  kept  pace  with  the  times. 
rrobably  there  is  no  science  which  has  made  such 
gigantic  strides  during  the  last  fifty  years  as  that  of 
chemistry.  If  you  take  down  a  Rood  encyclopaxlia  of 
that  date,  you  will  be  sun)rised  at  the  small  place 
allotted  to  a  science  the  boundaries  of  which  are  so 
extensive  now.  In  the  Encyclopaedia  Brittanica  of 
1830,  Brewster's  edition,  the  three  alkalies,  potash, 
soda,  and  ammonia,  occupv  little  more  than  a  page. 
They  are  described  under  tne  names  of  the  vegetable, 
the  mineral,  and  the  volatile  alkali,  and  it  is  curious 
to  read,  so  late  as  this,  of  the  recent  discovery  of  the 
metals  potassium  and  sodium  by  Mr.  Davy,  and 
Brewster's  remarks  thereon.  He  says :  "These  results. 
not  vet  sufficiently  familiarised,  and  at  war  with  all 
our  late  anticipations  of  the  nature  and  composition 
of  the  alkalies,  still  surprise  us."  It  is  curious  to  read 
in  the  same  work  that  soapniakers  were  then  indebted 
to  kelp  or  barilla  for  their  supply  of  soda,  and  of  this, 
kelp  only  contained  2  to  5  per  cent.  The  importance 
of  analysis  is  alluded  to  in  the  statement  that  for 
want  of  it  "some  buyers  gave  £S  per  ton  for  kelp 
containing  4}  per  cent  of  soda,  and  £11  lis.  for  kelp 
containing  less  than  1  per  cent,  of  soda,"  but  the  soda 
must  have  cost  the  soapmakers  then  what  would 
be  equal  to  £80  to  £100  per  ton  for  soda  ash.  A 
vast  change  has  come  over  our  country  since  those  days 
The  annual  value  of  the  production  of  these  three 
alkalies  is  now  counted  bv  millions  of  pounds  sterling — 
the  Leblanc,  and  later  tne  soda  ammonia  process,  for 
soda;  the  Stassf  urt  mines  for  potash;  and  the  gasworks, 
and  soon,  probably,  all  works  burning  coal,  for  am- 
monia. Anyone  who  left  the  earth  fifty  years  ago  would 
now  find  everythincr  touched  by  the  busy  hand  of  man 
completjely  changed.  He  would  have  to  go  into  the 
countiy  and  hear  the  song  of  the  lark,  and  see 
the  blush  of  the  rose,  to  find  anything  familiar  to  him. 
'  Fifteen  years,  however,  before  this  date,  there  were 
chemical  works  here.  The  Messrs.  Tumbull,  of  Cam- 
lachie,  were  making  wood  products.  Acetate  of  lead 
was  then  £112  per  ton,  acetic  acid  and  naphtha  10s. 
a  gallon,  charcoal  £7  per  ton,  and  Prussian  blue  5s. 


per  pound;  They  also  made  bichrome  in  1820— it 
was  then  sold  at  20s.  per  pound.  Some  of  the  fiuc- 
tuations  in  prices  have  been  very  extraordinary,  but 
in  nearly  all  the  tendency  has  been  to  largely  diminish 
cost  of  production  and  price,  and  some  manufactures 
have  been  completely  revolutionised  by  the  discovery 
of  new  sources  of  raw  material— for  instance,  the 
Stassfurt  mineral,  reducing  the  price  of  muriate  of 
potash  from  £27  per  ton  to  £7  per  ton,  and  bromine 
from  40s.  to  Is.  3a.  per  pound  ;  the  Penivian  caliche, 
reducing  iodine  from  40s.  to  5s.  per  pound  ;  and  now 
we  read  of  that  wonderful  country,  California,  having 
mountain  ranges  of  pure  alum  and  pure  sulphur.  It  is 
rather  difficult  to  compete  with  such  titanic  factories. 
Pleasant,  however,  as  it  is  to  look  back  and  mark  the 
gigantic  strides  of  fifty  years,  I  would  rather  take  courage 
and  look  forward ;  and  however  much  we  may  con-  . 
gratulate  our  countrymen  for  theur  large  share  in  the 
great  discoveries  which  mark  that  advance,  it  may  be 
more  healthful  and  more  politic  to  see  if  we  are  really 
still  ahead  in  the  race.  We  know  that  even  where  as 
a  nation  we  have  been  the  pioneers  we  have  allowed 
other  nati(ms  to  outstrip  us — for  instance,  in  our 
bcKEusted  postal  communication,  which  in  some  outly- 
ing parts  of  our  island  is  wretched,  and  we  have  not 
yet  the  halfpenny  letter  nor  the  sixpenny  telegram.  It 
IS  quite  the  popular  fashion  now  to  believe  in  the 

Eowerof  chemistry  to  achieve  great  things — everybody 
elieves  in  it  in  a  general  sort  of  way.  But  do  we 
really  believe  in  it  f  and  if  so,  where  is  the  evidence  of 
our  faith?  What  do  we  do  to  extend  its  boundaries, 
to  increase  our  knowledge — in  short,  how  do  we  en- 
coui*age  original  research]  Does  our  government 
believe  in  it?  if  so,  how  much]  We  all  await  with 
impatient  interest  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion on  Technical  Education,  in  which  our  first  presi- 
dent. Prof.  Roscoe,  is  so  energetically  working.  Does 
anyone  doubt,  however,  that  the  report  will  be  .sadly 
against  our  negligence  in  this  direction  ?  When  we 
read  of  a  magnificent  laboratory  for  analytical  and 
technical  chemistry  of  great  architectural  beauty  and 
of  splendid  internal  arrangement,  to  be  erected  at  a 
cost  of  £70,000,  we  know  that  it  is  not  for  us,  it  can- 
not be  in  this  wealthy  country— we  must  go  to  a  much 
smaller,  a  much  i)oorer,  but  a  more  intelligently 
governed  country  for  that.  I  allude  to  the  new 
laboratory  in  course  of  erection  at  Zurich  by  the 
Government  of  Switzerland. 

If  you  talk  to  John  Bull  about  the  importance  of 
setting  chemists  to  work  to  verify  the  atomic 
weights,  you  will  find  an  impatient  man  with  his 
pockets  closely  buttoned;  but  if  you  propose  to 
him  a  process,  however  absurd,  by  which  quicksilver 
can  be  made  into  real  silver,  or  by  which  a  gold 
sovereign  can  be  easily  split  up  into  ten  silver  half 
crowns,  you  will  secure  an  open-mouthed  listener  • 
indeed,  if  the  process  be  plausibly  described  ana 
thoroughly  impassible,  you  may  perhaps  i)ut  your 
hands  m  his  pockets  and  turn  them  inside  out — at 
least  it  has  been  done  over  and  over  again.  We 
have  only  just  begun  as  a  nation  to  U*ach  our 
people  to  read  and  write,  and  it  is  only  iiuite 
recently  that  we  have  formulated  any  laws 
against  ignorance.  As  for  anything  higher,  while 
other  nations  have  had  excellent  higher-class  and 
technical  schools,  we  are  only  beginning  to  think 
about  these  But  we  are  at  last  waking  up,  and  no 
doubt  when  we  do  set  about  it,  as  usual,  we  shall  not 
underdo  these.  Scotland  is  to  be  still  ahead,  for  only 
last  week  the  Peterhead  fishermen  preferred  a 
request  to  the  Treasury,  not  for  better  nets, 
not  for  safer  harbours,  not  for  finer  piers, 
all  of  which  they  want,  but  for  further  facilities  to 
aid  scientific  inquiry  into  the  habits  of  the  herring 
I   do   not   know   how  many  thousands  of    years 
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this  most  ancient  of  industries  has  been  carried 
on,  but  it  is  the  occupation  on  which  a  large  portion 
of  our  population  live,  and  it  is  refr&shing  and  en- 
coura^ng  to  find  that  at  last  thev  themselves  think 
it  advLsable  to  know  something  of  the  habits  of  the 
fish  they  want  to  catch.  Probably,  however,  the  Go- 
vernment will  have  no  funds  available  for  such  trifles. 
The  fact  is  we  must  have  compulsorv  laws  to  teach 
our  people.  Our  Education  Act  would  be  little  use 
if  it  were  permissive  and  confined  to  those  who 
wanted  to  learn.  According  to  the  Pall  Mall  GazetU: 
France  has  30,000  school  libraries  and  4,000  free 
public  libraries.  We  have  only  9C  free  public  libraries. 
Even  in  this  city,  where  private  benevolence  has  done 
so  much  in  the  provision  of  free  public  libraries,  we 
cannot  get  the  Act  adopted  to  house  the  books 
properly,  and  probably  we  never  shall  as  long  as  it  is 
permissive,  llates  for  educational  purposes  are  sure 
to  have  a  marvellous  reflex  action  upon  the 
habits  and  intelligence  of  our  people,  and  will 
pay  them  a  hundred  and  a  thousand  fold.  Our 
l>e(>ple  have  a  coarser,  rougher  way  of  enjoying 
themselves.  Our  annual  drink  bill  amounts  to 
^120,000,(KX).  It  is  painful  to  reflect  what  an  amount 
of  rational  enjoyment  might  be  got  out  of  even  a 
small  proportion  of  this  expenditure,  if  it  went  to 
museums,  colleges,  libraries,  and  other  public  sources 
of  intellectual  amusement  and  instruction ;  yet  most 
of  this  sum  is  absolutely  within  the  power  of  the 
people  to  spend  as  they  like.  Every  employer  of 
labour  in  this  district  knows  what  the  vacant  Monday 
after  the  pay  means  to  himself  and  his  men,  and  that 
higher  wages  do  not  always  imply  greater  comfort  or 
enjoyment  to  the  workmen.  Do  we,  as  chemical 
manufacturers,  really  believe  in  ori^ial  research  1  and 
if  so,  how  much  ]  Where  is  the  evidence  of  our  faith  1 
What  do  we  do  towards  verifying  the  atomic  weights 
on  which  our  products  are  bou^t  and  sold,  and  on 
which  all  our  manufactures  are  based?  In  one  of 
our  leading  shipyards  there-  is  what  is  called  a  scien- 
tific department,  with  Froude's  tank  erected  at  great 
cosL  with  all  necessary  apparatus  and  a  scientific 
stafif.  It  is  c[uite  distinct  from  the  general  work,  and 
devoted  entirely  to  experiment.  If  that  be  advisable 
and  necessary  in  mechanical  work,  how  much  more  is 
it  necessary  in  chemical  manufactures  ?  But  where 
is  the  large  chemical  works  that  has  such  a 
scientific  department?  Where  shall  we  find 
a  laboratory  which  has  over  its  portals  with- 
out "Original  research,"  and  which  has  for  its 
motto  within  "  Experiment,  experiment,  experiment"? 
Where  shall  we  find  a  laboratory  whicn  does  for  any 
of  the  chemical  manufactures  what  the  Rothamstead 
laboratory  has  done  for  agriculture?  The  splendid 
series  of  researches  which  have  adorned  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Royal  Society  for  so  many  years,  and 
rendered  the  names  of  Iawcs  and  Gilbert  famous, 
prove  the  value  of  that  laboratory.  The  honour  paid 
to  Sir  J.  B.  Lawes  shows  that  even  this  country  can 
recognise  the  value  of  such  work— after  it  is  done ; 
and  1  am  very  glad  to  see  that  Dr.  Gilbert  has  just 
been  appointed  Professor  of  Rural  Economy  at  the 
University  of  Oxford— rural  economy  being  Oxford 
for  agriculture ;  and  it  is  a  Greek  culture  of  ratiber  a 
novel  kind  for  that  great  University,  and  shows  an 
awaking  more  and  more  to  the  claims  of  science. 
The  idea  of  a  chemist  at  Woolwich  was  considered 
extravagant  and  unnecessary  at  one  time,  but  the 
large  scientific  establishment  now  required  there 
shows  that  in  the  view  of  our  practical  nation  it  has 
paid  its  expenses  over  and  over  again.  The  highly- 
deserved  honour  bestowed  on  its  distinguished  head, 
our  late  President,  Sir  Frederick  Abel,  shows  again 
tliat  our  nation  can  appreciate  the  value  of  such  a 
great  work— again  after  it  is  done.    We  are  all  wise 


after  the  fact.  But  are  we  really  oonvinoed  thai  i 
scientific  department  is  absolutely  necessary  in  manu- 
facturing industry— that  is,  to  us.  will  it  pay  1  If  we 
profit  by  past  experience,  it  will  certainly  fonn  u 
important  feature  in  the  ideal  chemical  work  of  the 
future.  Let  me  illustrate  what  I  mean  by  a  refer- 
ence to  any  works,  say  to  gasworks.  Of  course  when 
other  things  are  equal,  the  work  will  pay  hot 
where  the  greatest  attention  is  paid  to  tulnen  of 
output,  to  economy  of  labour,  of  fuel,  and  of 
general  exi)enses;  out  one  mana^;er  might  occi^ 
much  time  in  seeking  the  cheapest  method  of 
getting  rid  of  his  waste  products.  He  may 
have  made  an  excellent  contract  extending  over  i 
term  of  years  for  their  disi)08al,  only  to  find  outafte^ 
wards  that  he  has  lost  the  raw  material  for  a  valoable 
series  of  new  products.  I  will  assume  that  another 
gasworks  had  chemists  constantly  working  on  new 
ground,  and  that  they  had  discovered  the  value  of  the 
ammonia  and  the  tar  which  the  other  was  seeking 
to  get  rid  of  as  a  nuisance.  The  chemists  might  or 
might  not  have  discovered  the  coal-tar  coloun,  bal 
they  would  certainly  have  utilised  the  anmionia  and 
tar,  and  it  would  not  have  been  a  subject  of  dis- 
cussion now  as  to  whether  the  lime  should  be  put  in 
the  retort  instead  of  the  purifier.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  which  of  these  works  would  pay  best 
This  is  without  in  the  least  undervaluing  those  actual 
business  habits  which  succeed  everywhere  in  every- 
thing. Such  instances  might  be  indefinitely  multi- 
plied, and  the  moral  is,  Don't  starve  your  laboratoiT; 
for  while  you  are  building  a  large  factory  on  the 
usual  approved  principles  for  making  some  marketable 
product,  full  of  devices  for  labour  and  fuel  economy, 
some  pale-faced  student  in  a  far-off  foreign  laboratoiy 
may  be  patiently,  quietly,  but  surely  undermining  the 
whole  fabric. 

Now.  assuming  its  value  how  is  this  original 
researcn  to  be  taught  1  There  is  one  thing  we 
can  never  teach,  and  that  is  originality.  Acoordiog 
to  Carlyle  our  population  consists  of  so  many 
millions,  "mostly  fools.''  It  is  bold  to  differ  from 
such  an  authority,  but  this  expression  has  always 
appeared  to  me  a  rather  unfair  and  indirect 
hit  at  the  fair  sex,  who  form  the  minority,  and 
the  representative  of  that  sex  that  he  icnew  best 
was  by  no  means  a  fooL  If,  however,  the  observa- 
tion ran  as  so  many  millions  "mostly  level,' 
many  would  lendorse  it  Nature  has  always  a 
great  tendency  to  return  to  a  common  pattern,  and 
a  man  whose  stature  is  head  and  shoulders  above 
his  fellows  is  a  marked  man  all  his  life  ;  nothing  in 
his  surroundings  suit  him-^they  all  seem  to  be  made 
for  somebody  else.  So  it  is  with  the  mind,  yon 
cannot  crib  and  confine  a  great  mind,  you  cannot 
cram  it  into  the  small  places  of  other  men  any 
better  than  you  can  squeeze  a  man  into  a  baby 
chair  —  its  originality  overflows  and  impresses 
itself  on  all  he  says  and  does.  Such  men 
will  always  be  scarce  :  they  mark  epochs  of  th6u^ht 
Genius  may  be  an  infinite  cai>acity  for  taking  pains, 
and  many  may  attain  to  it  \  but  a  Faraday  and  a 
Siemens  are  men  of  a  generation.  No  education  that 
we  can  devise  will  create  such  men,  and  if  it  is  genius  in 
others  it  is  inspiration  in  them.  In  fact,  it  is  most 
probable  that  our  method  of  education  by  pass 
examinations  may  have  a  directly  opposite  tendency. 
It  will  certainly  level  up  the  majonty  of  the  masses^ 
but  it  may  level  down  the  minont^  who  oueht  to  go 
up  higher.  Our  educational  machine,  which  cuts  all 
its  intellectual  straws  the  same  length,  has  an  un- 
doubted tendency  to  lop  off  the  big  heaos  of  the  l<ing 
ones.  Professional  crammers  have  proved  that  "an 
egg  shell  may  be  made  to  look  very  like  an  egg." 
Original    research,    then,   likie    exploration,    is   a 
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very  difficult  thing  to  teaclL    It  is  easy  enough  to 
go  along  a  road  that  is  well  lighted,  especially  iF  you 
koow  toe  way,  but  when  you  come  to  the  end  of  it, 
and  have  to  explore  a  new  territory  with  little  IJRht 
to  guide  3rou,  then  the  difficulty  commences.     The 
Qsnal  experience  is,  although  our  chemical  schools 
are  rendering  it  easier,  to  get  young  chemists  for 
all  ordinary  work.   Those   who   have  the   talent 
for  original  investigation  are  scarce.    And  who  is  to 
teach  it!    Our  professors  say  they  are  too  much 
occupied  with  their  present  classes ;  the  analytical 
chemiBta  say  they  are  too  much  engaged  in  analytical 
work,  and  we  the  manufacturers  in  practical  applica- 
tions ;  bat  all  can  assist,  and  a  perfect  study  of  each 
separate  branch  is  necessary.    Original  research  de- 
mands the  highest  theoretical  knowledge  of  chemistry, 
the  most  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  best  analy- 
tical methods,  and  for  use  on  the  large  scale  the  most 
thorough  practical  knowledge  of  the  branch  known 
as  chemioal  engineering.      The  three   talents  are 
different,  and  are  not  often  found  to  perfection  in  the 
same  individual.     I  am  doubtful  if  any  technical 
college  coald  teach  this  important  branch  of  chemical 
engineering,  and  it  is  here  particularly  where  practice 
in  a  chemical  works  is  necessary.  In  dealing  with  the 
wide  range  of  substances,  with  such  various  properties. 
we  recjuire  a  knowledge  of  strength  and  properties  oi 
materials  which  is  auite  special     Platmum,  silver, 
nickel,   copper,    leac^   antimony,    zinc,    iron,    ana 
other  metals  are  all  pressed  into  our  service.  -  Y  essels 
of  stone,  brick,  porcelain,  lead,  and  iron  of  all  sorts 
and  shapes  are  emploved.    Even  our  artisans  must  be 
the  best  that  can  be  obtained.    The  ordinary  plumber 
with  his  soldering  iron  is  no  use  to  us.  It  takes  a 
bricklayer  with  a  head  on  his  shoulders  to  build  our 
intricate  furnaces.  Even  our  mason  must  be  able  to 
work  the  hardest  of  stone.    It  is  no  ordinary  kind 
of  engineer   that    we   require   when  we   have   to 
pump  such  liquids  as  oil  of   vitriol,  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  caustic   soda,  or  exhaust  such  gases   as 
chlorine,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  sulphurous  and  car- 
bonic acids.    All  this  means  a  pretty  wide  range  of 
experience,  and  one  impossible  to  learn  theoretiodly. 
The  advantage  of  a  scientific  laborator^rin  a  chemical 
works  is  that  this  knowledge  of  materials  is  close  at 
hand,  and  nowhere  else  could  thegreatdifficultiesin  the 
application  of  new  knowledge  to  new  manufactures  be 
so  easilv  worked  out    We  all  know  that  some  reac- 
tions which  succeed  in  the  laboratory  are  impossible 
on  the  large  scale.    On  the  other  hand,  it  does  some- 
times happen  that  difficulties  in  the  Laboratory  disap- 
pear in  tne  works.    Take,  for  instance,  the  ease  with 
which  large  quantities  of  chlorine  are  manipulated 
without  any  escape,  and  the  many  instances  in  which 
the  influence  of  large  masses  of  liquid  or  solids  assist 
reactions.    Qreat  as  was  our  President's  discovery  of 
the  Weldon  process  it  seems  to  me  the  enormous 
difficolties,  patiently  overcome  in  the  invention  of 
the  neceasEEry  apparatus  to  work  it  on  a  lar^e  scale, 
make  the  discovery  far  greater.   The  actual  discovery 
of  the  Bessemer  iron  process,  which  has  so  revolu- 
tionised the  iron  industry,  and  which  is  a  strictly 
chemical  process,  appears  to  me  to  bear  only  part  of 
the  merit  due  to  the  wonderful  mechanical  contri- 
vances invented  to  work  the  process  on  such  an 
enormous  seale  by  that  talented  inventor. 

It  appears  to  me  that  what  our  schools  have  mostly 
to  aim  at  is  the  widest  possible  teaching  of  chemical 
and  j^ysidd  science — I  mean  that  thia  science  of 
chemist]^  should  be  taught  to  all  as  a  portion  of 
primary  edncatioii ;  there  is  no  easier  means  of 
Drin^D^  out  the  reasoning  powers  of  a  boy  than  by 
quahtaUve  analysis— and  that  the  highest  branches  of 
chemistry  and  phyaicsahould  be  thoroughlv  taught  to 
those  whointendfoUowingany  chemical  work.  We  want 


young  chemists  so  thoroughly  illuminated  that  they 
carry  a  light  with  them  everywhereandintoeverything. 
not,  if  I  may  use  the  simile,  to  ''strike  only  on  the  box? 
Our  next  generation  of  workmen  will,  I  hope,  be  an 
educated  race,  and  we  may  be  able  to  get  foremen 
who  are  well  up  in  chemistry.    I  am  not  at  all  afraid 
that  the  maionty  will  ever  be  over-educated,  and  as 
for  overwork,  I  fear  that  for  the  teachers  much  more 
than  for  the  scholars.    At  present  there  are  many 
branches  of  manufacturing  chemistry  almost  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  Germans  and  French,  especially 
those  where  a  thorough  knowledge  of  organic  chem- 
istry is  required.    We  have  not  tne  workmen  and  we 
have  not  the  foremen  in  this  country  at  present^ 
neither  the  army  nor  the  non-commissioned  officers 
that  can  undertake  such  work.  In  an  excellent  paper 
read  by  our  secretary.  Dr.  Dobbie,  to  the  Glasgow 
Philosophical  Society  last  week,  he  has   collected 
statistics  of  the  sources  of  the  papers  abstracted  for 
the  Journal  of  the  Chemical  Society.    I  would  refer 
all  interested  in  this  subject  to  the  paper  itself,  which, 
when  published,  will  be  widely  reao.  He  has  allowed 
me  toquote,  however, one  of  the  resulta  Hereckons  the 
total  number  of  papers  published  in  1882  at  3.000.  He 
compares  the  vears  1872and  1882,  and  shows  tnat  in  the 
former  year  the  abstracts  of  papers  were  of  English 
161,  of  German  809,  which  in  the  latter  year  increased 
to  232  of  English  and  1,442  of  German.    But  of  these 
the  organic  researches  were  in  1872,  31  of  English, 
67  of  French,  and  296  of  German ;  in  1882  they  weft 
increased  to  59  of  English,  96  of  French,  and  574  of 
German.    So  that  in  this,  the  most  difficult  depart- 
mentof  chemical  knowledge,  the  Germans  retain  their 
power  of  creating  ten  times  the  number  of  papers 
that  we  do,  and  the  French  are  also  ahead  of  us: 
and  these  do  not  represent  the  actual  total  number  or 
papers  published  abroad,  but  only  those  considered 
to  oe  worth  abstraction  by  English  chemists  connected 
with  our  Chemical  Society.    Dr.  Dobbie  points  out 
that  the  papers  show  that  we  are  specially  oehind  in 
physiological  and  agricultural  chemistry.    This  must 
oe  patent  to  all  chemists.    Besearches  m  animal  and 
vegetable  chemistry  are  peculiarly  difficult,  and  amidst 
all  our  voluminous  manuals  on  theoretical  and  analy- 
tical chemistry  we  have  scarcely  a  single  book  b^  any 
English  author,  except  translations,  on  proximate 
organic  analysis.    There  is  a  considerable  amount  of 
chemical  work  which  is  much  reauired,  and  which, 
although  it  maybe  called  research,  is  not  original 
research,  but  is  equally  important,  and  this  valuable 
work  is  especially  that  which,  on  account  of  its  want 
of  novelty,  is  not  particularly  attractive.    I  allude  to 
the  verification  of  methods^  to  exhaustive  studies  of 
combining  equivalents,  boiling  points,  vapour  den- 
sities, etc.    Although  not  the  actual  explorers  in  the 
dark  mine  of  science,  these  workers  prepare  the  tools, 
level  the  ways,  and  provide  the  lights— their  work  is 
absolutdy  necessar^r,  and  they  should  share  the  spoil 
of  the  victors.    It  is  good  work  for  the  higher-class 
chemical  students  in  the  training  colleges  or  uni- 
versities of  the  future ;  and  here  I  would  mention 
that   the    delicate  manipulations   of    quantitative 
analysis  appear  to  me  to  add  another  to  those  numerous 
opportumties  now  being  discovered  for  the  applica- 
tion of  the  hijgher  education  of  women. 

One  of  the  important  subjects  which  will  be  broug^ht 
before  you  this  session  is  the  question  of  commercial 
analysis.  It  is  one  which  presents  many  difficulties. 
You  are  aware  tiiat  Frof.  Lunge,  of  Zurich,  has 
addressed  a  letter  to  most  of  the  European  chemical 
societies  with  the  view  of  securinj;  an  international 
agreement  in  analytical  methods,  in  the  statement  of 
results,  and  in  sampling.  The  subject  is  not  at  all 
new  to  us  here.  In  1874  we  discussed  it  at  the  Chem- 
ical Section,  and  a  resolution  was  then  placed  in  my 
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hands  asking  the  British  Association  to  appoint  a 
committee  to  inquire  into  the  question.  Tike  New- 
castle Chemical  society,  now  a  section  of  the  Society 
of  Chemical  Industry,  held  a  meeting  at  New- 
castle, at  which  Dr.  Lunge  was  present,  and 
adopted,  on  our  rec^uest.  a  similar  motion.  The 
committee  was  appomtea,  in  1874,  by  the  British 
Association,  at  Belfast,  and  consisted  of  Professor 
Dewar,  Mr.  Fletcher,  with  Mr.  Allen  as  secretary, 
and  myself  as  chairman.  The  two  substances  named 
in  the  report  were  potash  salts  and  phosphoric  acid. 
We  addressed  letters  to  all  the  best  Known  analysts 
at  home  and  abroad.  The  answers  to  some  of  these 
form  amusing  reading  even  now  ;  but  a  good  deal  of 
valuable  information  was  elicited,  and  all  showed  the 
{n*eat  want  of  uniformity  which  prevailed,  especially 
m  phosphates.  A  few  analysts  refused  to  reveal 
their  methods;  one,  at  least,  would  not,  as  he  said, 
*' pour  la  gloire  "  alone.  The  researches  on  the  phos- 
phates were  not  fully  completed—we  found  the  field 
too  extensive ;  but  the  report  on  potash  was  finished, 
and  we  fully  proved  that  the  methods  of  some  of  the 
German  chemists  must  be  1  to  2  per  cent,  higher  in 
the  estimation  of  potash  salts  than  they  ought  to  be, 
especially  where  much  soda  salt  was  present  The 
analyses  are  fully  detailed  in  our  report.  But 
what  is  the  resultt  It  was  stated  at  the  meeting  of  the 
London  Section  the  other  day,  when  this  question  was 
discussed,  that  the  Stassfurt  manufacturers  have 
formed  a  svndicate,  and  determined  to  sell  their  potash 
salts  only  oy  an  analytical  method  which  we  consider 
too  hig^ ;  and  as  our  consumers  here  are  equally 
determmed  not  to  buy  hy  that  analysis,  they  will 
allow  for  the  difference  m  the  price,  or  a  broker 
will  act  as  the  medium  between  them,  and  buy 
by  one  and  sell  by  the  other  analysia  The 
great  question  is  whether  the  makers,  will  follow 
the  new  analysis  when  the  old  one  has  been  found 
to  be  wrong,  if.  as  in  the  case  of  soda,  for  instance,  it 
has  been  lon^the  custom,  or  it  pays  better,  to  sell  on 
a  wrong  method  or  a  wrong  atomic  weignt  If  we 
cannot  agree  in  this  country  on  so  simple  a  matter  as 
the  actual  amount  of  soda  in  soda  ash,  which  differs 
in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  what  are  we  to  do 
with  the  phosphates,  for  instance,  whose  names  are 
legion,  and  what  with  the  international  weights  and 
measures?  Then,  again,  would  it  not  be  better  to 
base  the  prices  of  all  articles  on  100  per  cent  or 
purity  Y  In  many  instances  the  price  would  then  be  an 
easy  measure  of  the  quality.  The  subject  presents 
many  lines  of  inquiry  and  discussion,  and  I  do  not 
wish  to  anticipate  our  special  meeting  called  to  con- 
sider it,  particularly  as  it  will  be  introduced  by  Mr. 
Tatlock,  who  was  associated  with  it  in  the  British 
Association  Committee.  But  I  would  just  point  out 
that  this  is  one  of  those  questions  in  which,  in  this 
country  at  least,  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry, 
drawing  its  members  from  all  classes  of  chemists, 
alone  has  any  chance  of  doing^any  good.  It  is  a  very 
proper  subject  for  our  discussion,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  at  any  rate  some  improvement  and  advantage 
will  result  To  have  chemists  stigmatised  as  high 
and  low,  so  that  brokers  prefer  to  sell  by  one  and 
buy  by  the  other,  is  a  scandal  to  our  exact  science 
that  we  cannot  too  deeply  deplore. 
One  general  subject  I  would  briefly  refer  to, 
Ithough  it  affects  other  British  manufactures  as  well 
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as  our  own — that  is,  the  heavy  uneven  charges  and 
monstrous  mismanagement  of  our  railways.  Irefer  to 
it  here  because  the  subject  has  been  brought  promi- 
nently forward  by  a  once  well-known  member  of  this 
Society,  Mr.  Peter  Spence,  of  Manchester,  now  gone 
to  his  rest  A  pamphlet  has  been  published  contain- 
ing his  evidence  given  before  the  House  of  Commons 
Committee  on  Railway  Rates.    It  is  entitled  "  How 


the  Railway  Companies  are  Crippling  British  Indiu- 
try  and  Destroyinf^  the  Canals.      I  would  advise  all 
to  read  it.  The  details  given  there  of  the  unequal 
rates  chaii^  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  asd 
the  excessive  nature  of  them  all,  are  fully  expoeecL 
It  is  remarkable  tiiat  it  should  be  so  mudi  cheaper 
for  us  to  send  goods  to  India  or  America  than  to 
London,  and  tmit  goods  should  be  cheaper  in  one 
direction  than  in  another.     The  American  railways 
are  made  to  open  up  the  countrv  for  carnring  goods  to 
the  ports;  ours  appear  to  have  been  made  to  throttle 
our  inland  commerce.    Anything  is  possible  on  a  rail- 
way, as  in  the  case  of  the  railway   company  that 
charged  so  much  more  carriage  for  the  secondary  bat- 
tery after  it  had  been  chared  with  electrici^  to  make 
up  for  the  additional  weight    The  late  Mr.  Spence 
strongly  protested  against  the  railway  compames  in- 
creasing their  monopoly  by  buying  up  canals,  as  some 
have  done  in  our  district,  urging  that  it  would  be  far 
better  to  enlarge  and  extend  the  canals  through  the 
country,  a  large  steam  lighter  on  a  large  canal  beins 
the  bheapest  uown  mode  of  conveyance.    The  *'ooIa 
without   of  the  canal  boat  is  cheaper  to  keep  up  than 
the  "hot  within"  of  the  locomotiva    I  remember 
much  interest  being  excited  by  an  experiment  shown 
by  Mr.  Spence,  before  the  diemical  section  of  the 
British  Association,  at  Exeter,  in  1869,  in  which  he 
raised  the  temperature  of  caustic  soda  to  250^  Fahr.. 
by  passing  into  it  steam  at  212**  Fahr.    Plractical 
appucation  has  recently  been  given  to  this  dlBoovery 
in  Honigmann's  flreless  caustic-soda  boiler  and  engine. 
The  alizarine  industry,  one  of  the  last  triumphs  of 
organic  chemistry,  is  particularly  interesting  to  this 
district,  where  we  have  so  many  Turkey-red  dyea  The 
manufacture  has  been  almost  exclusively  in  the  hands 
of  German  makers.    A  published  statement  of  one  of 
the  works  gives  the  net  profits  of  1882  at  i360^700, 
after  writing  off  to  a  sinking  fund  during  three  years 
the  sum  of  £250,000.     I  may  add  that  this  work  is 
remarkable  fpr  its  very  laree  and  expensive  scientific 
department,  and  the  pronts  ffive  us  an  idea  how 
much  we  have  been  compellea  to  contribute  to  the 
support  of  that  establishment  This  manufacture  has 
alwajrs  been  particularly  urged  against^ oar  home 
chemists,  because  most  of  the  anthracene  is  exported 
from  thb  country  and  then  reimported  as  alizaxine— 
that  is  to  say,  that  in  addition  to  the  discovery  the 
German  chemists  have  manufactured  the  new  product^ 
and  have  shown  us  how  to  utilise  one  of  our  raw 
material^  and  charged  us  pretty  heavily  for  our  want 
of  chemiod  knowledge.    It  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  neither  alisarine  nor  indi|;o  was  discovered  by 
accident,  but  by  patient  investigation  on  well-known 
lines,  and  both  result  from  a  long  series  of  separate 
discoveries  by  different  experimenters.    The  amount 
made  is  now  about  1,300  tons  a  month  of  10  per  cent 
alizarine,  of  which  600  to  700  tons  are  consumed  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  It  is  some  consolation  to  know 
that  two  firms  in  this  country,  Messrs.  Hardman  and 
Company,  Manchester,  and   the  British   Alizarine 
Company,  London,  are  now  making  a  considerable 
portion  of  this  home  consumption,  the  latter  now 
increasing  from  200  to  300  tons  per  month.  The  total 
m^e  is  worth  about  £1,560,000,  but   this  would 
require  about  four  times  that  value  of  madder,  which 
could  not  be  produced.    Artificial  indigo  is  now  also 
made  in  Germany,  but  here  the  yield  of  the  plant 
is  much  larger  than  that  of  alizarine  from  madder, 
and  the  artificial  product  has  more  difficulties  to 
contend  with,  but  it  is  imported  and  used.   Its  intro- 
duction is  only  a  question  of  time,  and  it  may  lead 
to  further  discoveries  and  better  shades  of  colour. 
In  1883  the  value  of  our  imports  <^  indigo,  however, 
amounted  to  100,713cwt,  valued  at  j£2,467,08a.    We 
also  imported  of  cinchona  bark  117,325cwt^  valued  at 
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il,429)261,  and  of  opium  to  the  approximate  vdue 
of  i500,000.     The  value  of   these  three   imports 
amoonts  to  ^^,396,344.    The  total  export  of  idkali 
amounted  during  the  same  time  to  6,946,615cwt, 
▼alued  at  ^£^,124.834    Thus  the  value  of  the  imports 
of  these  three  orugs  amounts  to  more  than  double 
the  value  of  the  export  of  our  largest  chemical  pro- 
duct, and  the  cinchona  bark  import  for  the  year  is 
^£400,000  leas  than  usual     This  shows  the  great 
importance  of  these  products,  and  yet  it  requires  no 
prophetic  sift  to  predict  that  all  will  be  ultimately 
saperseded.     Indigo  is   already   produced   in   the 
laboratoiy.   Quinine  and  morphia  are  both  gradually 
nearing  measurable  distance.    Are  these  victories  to 
be  scored  to  us,  or  must  we  stand  by  and  let  the 
foreign  students  of  organic  chemistry  snatch  them 
from  nat  The  replacement  of  these  natural  products, 
madder,  indigo,  cinchona  bark,  and  opium,  by  arti-- 
ficial  alkaloids  produced  in  the  laboratory^  means  the 
restoration  of  enormous  tracts  of  land  m  different 
parts  of  the  world  devoted  to  the  ^owth  of  these 
products,  and  in  many  instances  freeing  them  for  the 
cultivation  of  cereals  and  other  foods.     These  are 
only  two  of  the  many  prizes  yet  to  be  won.    We  also 
imported  last  year  chemical  manufactured  products 
to  the  extent  of  £1,544,694    I  have  not  the  details 
of  these  at  hand,  but  they  represent  a  large  number 
of  finer  chemicals  that  ought  to  be  made  at  home. 
In  therapeutics  there  is  a  very  large  field  for  the  new 
oi;ganic  nroducts  of  the  laboratory.    Every  day  adds 
to  the  physician's  armoury  some  new  sharp  weapon. 
Kairine  or   oxychinoline-methyl-hYdride  nas   been 
found  an  efficient  substitute  for  quinina    Iodoform 
is  now  largely  used  as  an  antiseptic.     Even  the 
commoner  metals  are  not  yet  worked  out  for  medi- 
cines, for  nickel  in  the  form  of  bromide  has  just  been 
introduced  for  the  treatment  of  nervous  diseases. 

In  quinine  and  morphia  and  chloroform  some  of 
our  well-known  manufacturers  in  London  and  Edin- 
burgh hold  their  own  against  great  odds.    Some  con- 
cession mi^ht  be  made  to  the  manufacturers  of  these 
finer  chemicals,  especially  chloroform  and  the  alka- 
Iwds,  by  allowing  tne  use  of  duty-free  spirit,  in  which 
the  German  chemists  have  a  great  advantage.   I  can- 
not see  any  real  objection  to  this,  as  the  excise  officer 
would  have  the  entr^  to  the  works.     Methylated 
spirit  is  no  use  for  some  of  these  manufactures,  and 
when  men  want  to  drink,  it  goes  down  the  arid  throat 
as  easily  and  quickly  as  any  other.    Indeed,  according 
to  Dr.  Kichardflon,  methylic  alcohol  from  its  lower 
boiling  point  is  more  wholesome  than  ethylic ;  and 
'^potable  wood  naphtha"  was  one  of  the  chemical 
features  of  the  London  Exhibition  of  1862,  so  Uiat  it 
is  easily  purified.    An  a^tation  is  now  going  on  in 
America  for  duty-free  spirit  for  manufacturing  pur- 
poses.    The  formation  of  worts  for  distillins  ana  for 
brewing  is  becoming  an  important  branch  of  applied 
chemistry,  and  there  is  none  requiring  more  orf;anic 
researcL  Cheaper  starches,  gums,  and  sugars  will  be 
sought  to  supply  the  alcohol,  and  we  shall  not  always 
sacnfice  so  much  valuable  land  in  cultivating  barley 
to  make  so  little  out  of  it     In  1882  there  were 
2,662,927  acres  of  barley  under  cultivation  in  the 
United   Kin^om,   besides    an    imiK)rt   valued   at 
<^,541,498.    x^erhaps  even  some  day  we  may  have 
dry  British  wines  with  the  pure  delicate  flavour  of 
our  home  fruits,  when  some  chemist  has  discovered  a 
means  of  completely  precipitating  the  acids  which 
distingaiali  these  fruits  from  the  grape.    So  much 
has  been  recently  added  to  our  knowledge  of  f  ermenta- 
tionsy  and  the  gftfi  economic  and  socialimportance  of 
fermentfli  that  it  is  impossible  to  predict  the  extent  of 
thefutuieboondaries  of  fermentation.  Is  it  impossible 
to  prodnee.  guttapercha  and  indiambber,  of  which 
natural  ptodnets  over  £2  000  000  worth  are  annually 


imported  into  Liverpool  ?  I  do  not  mean  imitations, 
but  condensed,  partly-oxidised,  hydrocarbons,  as  these 
bodies  seem  to  dcl  How  much  lon^r  are  we  to  stick 
to  the  old-fashioned  method  of  making  cyanide  1  and 
when  are  we  to  obtain  ammonia  from  the  air,  if 
indeed  the  ironmasters  do  not  make  it  a  drug  in  the 
market  1  Where  is  our  cheap  aluminium  1  We  are 
constantly  promised  this  valuable  metal  at  the  price  of 
copper  or  less,  but  when  are  we  to  get  iti  The  manu- 
facture is  now  almost  confined  to  one  work  in  France. 
If  it  is  the  case  that  we  are  to  have  two  separate  pipes 
for  gas,  one  for  heating  and  one  for  lighting,  we  may 
see  a  vast  impetus  given  to  the  use  of  what  is  likely 
to  be  the  domestic  fuel  of  the  future,  and  we  may  also 
see  the  illuminating  power  so  increased  that  it  may 
light  our  rooms  without  so  ofifensively  heating  them. 
Tne  deposition  of  salts  by  refrigeration,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  evaporation,  has  been  very  little  studied 
in  this  country.  The  subject  of  refrigeration  will  be 
brought  before  you  by  our  treasurer,  Mr.  Coleman, 
whose  name  is  so  identified  with  it.  The  use  of 
dialysis  also  is  little  known  here,  although  a  good 
deal  usedin  the  sugar  worksof  Franca  The  vacuum  pan, 
now  of  very  general  application,  is  another  appliance 
little  resorted  to  here  in  other  than  sugar  works. 
Electricity  also  will  come  to  our  aid ;  its  use  in  the 
precipitation  of  the  more  valuable  metals  seems  to  be 
roi*esnadowed.  This  may  cause  more  attention  to  be 
paid  to  the  solution  of  weak  ores  in  acids^  and  their 
extraction  in«the  wet  wa^r.  In  electric  lighting  the 
manufacture  of  carbons  is  becoming  an  important 
chemical  industry,  though  not  as  yet  to  a  large  extent  in 
this  countrv.  In  our  large  alkali  works  we  may  look  for 
considerable  additions  to  our  mechanical  appliances. 
The  revolving  saltcake,  carbonating,  and  black-ash 
furnaces,  the  filter  pres&  and  the  hydro-extractor 
have  aireadv  done  much  lor  us ;  but  we  are  only  on 
the  threshold  of  the  proper  use  of  fuel,  and  we  may 
ere  long  be  using  gas  not  only  for  fuel  but  for  driving 
our  engines  instead  of  steam.  That  ammonia  will  be 
largely  recovered  is  now  certain,  and  perhaps  it  mav 
become  a  low-priced  product;  and  I  would  remark 
here  that  the  ironworks  are  teaching  our  chemists  to 
look  after  their  chimney  gases.  No  less  than  50  Euro- 
pean patents  were  taken  out  last  year  having  ammonia 
for  the  subject.  If  cheap  there  will  be  many  uses 
for  the  volatile  alkali,  indei)endent  of  those  for  agri 
culture  and  the  soda  ammonia  process,  each  large 
outlets.  Our  President  has  cleverly  summed  up  the 
present  position  of  the  chlorine  industrv,  and  the 
prospects  of  competition  between  the  old  Leblanc 
process  and  its  new,  or  rather  its  newly-revived,  com- 
petitor, the  soda  ammonia  process,  which  has  now 
taken  such  firm  root  in  this  country.  His  prediction 
that  bleach  ought  to  be  £10  per  ton  has  been  realised, 
and  much  more  rapidly  than  he  could  have  expected ; 
and  although  other  chlorine  products  have  not  yet 
risen  in  proportion,  these  are  bound  to  follow.  Tbore 
is  no  doubt  that  hydrochloric  acid  must  rise  in  value, 
from  its  increasea  cost  of  production,  and  as  new 
applications  are  found  for  it.  We  must  not,  how- 
ever, forget  that  70  per  cent  of  all  we  make  is  run 
into  the  sewers,  and  lost  as  chloride  of  calcium ;  and 
in  a  similar  waste  the  soda  ammonia  process  is  equally 
faulty.  Whether  or  not  chlorine  will  be  produced 
from  chloride  of  calcium  remains  to  oe  seen, 
but  if  it  be  the  advantage  will  still  remain 
with  the  old  process.  We  cannot  as  chemists, 
however,  look  with  any  complacency  on  a  process  as 
perfect  which  gives  up  less  than  a  third  of  the  chlorine 
available  for  use.  Of  course,  it  is  always  possible 
that  another  bleaching  agent  may  be  discovered  which 
may  replace  chlorine.  Peroxide  of  hydrogen  is  that 
which,  of  all  others,  is  the  least  objectionable  if  it 
co«ld  DO  produced  at  a  low  price.  Its  cost  at  present, 
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however,  renders  it  out  of  the  question.  The  method 
proposed  bv  Dr.  Dobbie  and  Mr.  Hutcheson  of  separa- 
ting the  chlorine  on  the  cloth  itself  by  electrolysis  is 
a  further  step  in  the  right  direction  if  it 
can,  as  I  hope  it  will,  be  practically  intro- 
duced. Again,  in  the  Leblanc  process  we 
throw  away  all  the  sulphur  in  the  most  offensive 
way.  It  is  a  very  imperfect  process  which  obliges  us 
to  cast  away  a  waste  product  amounting  to  as  much 
as  the  saltcake  we  use.  That  this  has  been  done  so 
many  years  is,  to  my  mind,  a  proof  that  we  have  not 
scientifically  worked  out  our  methods.  Schaffner's 
process,  a  foreign  one,  for  recovering  the  sulphur  and 
utilising  the  whole  material,  has  been  worked  out  and 
ably  advocated  by  Mr.  Chance,  of  Birmingham,  and 
most  of  us  are  familiar  with  its  details.  The  actual 
recovery  of  thesulphurinasaleableformdoesnotappear 
to  have  been  thoroughly  perfected  ;  but  the  process 
elicited  general  approval  from  a  large  meeting  of  alkali 
makers  and  technical  chemists  at  Liverpool  last  year. 
Many  things  have  happened  since  tnev  and  the 
pyrites  companies  have  wisely  reduced  the  i)rice  of 
sulphur.  This  concession  may  postpone  for  a  time  the 
erection  of  Schaffner  or  other  plant  for  the  recovery 
of  sulphur.  But  do  not  let  us  suppose  that  the  ques- 
tion is  shelved.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  Leblanc 
process  is  to  hold  its  own,  this  important  question 
must  be  solved,  and  this  waste  nuisance  done  away 
with.  Nothing  should  be  more  encouraged  than  the 
utilisation  of  wasta  If  the  man  is  to  be  honoured 
who  makes  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  one  grew 
before,  should  we  not  give  a  double  measure  to  him 
who  grows  grass  where  nothing  grew  before,  and 
even  ffreater  honour  to  him  who  creates  something 
valuaole  out  of  less  than  nothing,  in  fact  out  of  a 
costly  nuisance. 

One  of  the  desiderata  of  the  day  is  the  extraction 
of  glycerine  from  the  waste  leys  of  the  soapworks, 
and  a  good  many  patents  have  been  lately  taken  out 
for  this  purpose.  Qlycerine  has  become  a  substance 
of  great  commercial  importance,  and  it  has  .become 
dear  on  account  of  the  diminution  in  the  composite 
candle  industry.  This  is  another  instance  of  a  valuable 
product  which  hasalways been  thrown  away  in  the  soap 
leys  to  add  to  the  varied  contents  of  the  sewers.  This 
reminds  me  that  if  any  chemist  ijs  very  hard  up  for  a 
subject,  these  sewers,  with  their  chaotic  contents, 
will  ^ve  him  ample  opportunitv  for  fine  analytical 
skill,  if  he  essays  to  pick  outfromtne  very  cheap  mixture 
a  few  of  its  valuable  ingredients.  A  thoroughly  scien- 
tific nick  is  required,  and  one  has  not  yet  been  forged 
which  will  enable  him  to  pick  out  any  pay  except 
"  through  the  nose.''  If,  however,  a  separate  system  of 
small  water-tight  and  air-tight  sewers  be  ever  adopted, 
which  will  deal  only  with  the  domestic  water  supply 
and  not  with  the  rainfall,  even  sewage  may  be 
worth  his  attention.  Here  we  have  made  some  pro- 
gress, this  being  the  only  British  city,  as  far  as  I 
know,  in  which  the  public  urinals  are  utilised  for  the 
production  of  ammonia.  The  chemists  are  somewhat 
m  the  position  of  the  Yankee  storyteller,  who 
says,  *'If  we  don't  know  any  facte  we  kin'  make 
them."  Our  science  has  been  making  facts  for  the 
last  50  years,  and  who  shall  sav  where  the  next  50 
years  may  land  us  1  We  must,  however,  welcome  and 
make  the  most  of  every  new  addition  to  our  know- 
ledge, however  apparently  trivial.  The  philosopher 
has  been  described  as  the  observer  of  minute  mffe- 
rences.  That  awful  sneer,  "  Cut  honor  which  has 
deterred  many  a  youn|[  discoverer,  must  be  thrown 
away  on  u&  "What  is  the  use  of  iti"  is  the  first 
question  of  ignorance.  Our  experience  of  the  great- 
ness of  little  things  should  teach  us  rather  to  ask 
"What  may  not  be  the  use  of  a  new  fact,  however 
trivial  ? "    If  Madame  Gaivani  had  not  caught  a^ld. 


and  the  doctor  had  not  ordered  her  a  bowl  of  frog 
soup,  and  if  her  husband  had  not  hung  the  frog's  legs 
on  a  copper  hook  to  an  iron  rail,  we  might  not  have 
had  the  electric  telegrapL  A  cut  bono  little 
thing  may  some  dav  mean  the  greatest  good  to  the 
largest  number.  The  marvellous  power  of  Uttle 
things  is  well  illustrated  in  those  remarkable  micro- 
cosms which  appear  to  be  the  cause  of  so  mach 
human  suffering,  or  perhaps  as  human  lives  are  not 
always  considered  so  important  as  animals  or  cron, 
I  should  refer  to  the  bacteria  of  splenic  fever,  or  to  uie 
tiny  fungus  of  the  potato  disease,  at  whose  m^cy 
there  lies  a  cropworth  generally  in  this  country  ahoat 
£20,000,000.  These  studies  are  only  in  their  infancy, 
and  we  shall  be  largely  called  on  to  assist  in  fighting 
these  small  plagues.  New  remedies  and  new  dionfec- 
tants  will  be  required  at  our  hands  in  the  sweet  hy- 
and-by,  when  we  are  to  enjoy  immunity  from  all 
diseases.  There  is,  however,  no  doubt  a  reward  for 
all  labour,  however  apparently  unremunerative,  and 
at  any  rate  it  is  a  gocKi  thing  to  have  somethmg  to 
tussle  with.  We  inherit  an  amount  of  chemical  know- 
ledge which  necessarily  divides  us  into  many  different 
departments.  The  tractbequeathedtousissolar;^  that 
each  has  enough  to  do  to  Took  after  the  cultivation  of 
his  own  particular  field ;  but  it  is  none  the  less  advan- 
tageous that  we  should  all  meet  together  to  discusB 
our  various  difficulties,  and  reveal  our  new  disooverieSb 
I  auc[ur  for  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry  that  its 
meetings  vdll  so  bring  us  together  for  mutual  advice 
and  mutual  assistance,  and  if  we  do  not  always  succ^ 
in  borrowing  new  tools  or  obtaining  new  lights  from 
each  other,  to  help  us  to  lay  the  difficulties  and  dig 
up  the  underlying  treasures,  we  shidl  at  any  rate 
return  to  our  several  fields  of  labour  assisted  and 
encouraged. 

And  now,  in  concluding  this  discursive  talk,  1 
would  bid  hearty  welcome  to  members  and  strangers 
who  have  favoured  us  with  their  presence  to-night 
It  is  said,  "  You  should  never  prophesy  unless  yoa 
know,"  but  I  do  know  my  colleagues  on  the  conunittee 
of  this  Section,  and  I  can  confidently  predict  that, 
whatever  may  be  my  own  failings,  they  will  make  this 
Section  a  perfect  success ;  and  as  the  nealth  and  pros- 
perity of  tne  Section  will  depend  much  on  the  quality 
and  variety  of  the  food  produced,  I  will  only  nre- 
face  the  intellectual  feast  which  will  be  laid  beiors 
you  by  the  appropriate  grace — ^may 

*'gt>od  digestion  wait  on  appetite. 
And  health  on  both." 

A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Stanford  for  his 
address  was  moved  by  Prof.  Dittmab,  seconded  by 
Mr.  J.  J.  CoLEMAK,  supported  by  Prof.  Fkbgusox, 
and  carried  by  acclamation. 


3loumal  ann  Patent  Hiteratute. 

L— GEITEML  PLAITT,  IPPAMTDS,  IM 

MACHI5EKT. 

An  Improved  BoUer  or  Digester  for  Effecting  Chemical 
or  other  OfKrations,    G.  Khowfes,  London.    £ng.  Pat 
3287,  Jnly  3,  1883. 

The  boiler  or  digester  which  oonstittites  the  present  in- 
vention is  designed  for  use  in  such  operations  as  that 
of  digesting  raw  fibrons  materials  for  paper-making  with 
a  solution  of  sulphurous  acid,  or  of  a  oisulphite,  or  with 
other  solutions  which  attack  iron.  It  *'  is  composed  at  a 
closed  steam-tight  vessel,  containing  another  vessel  oi 
somewhat  smaller  diameter,  the  space  between  the  two 
vessels  being  filled  or  nearly  so  with  water  or  other 
liquid.  If  the  inner  vessel  be  filled  to  the  same  level  as 
the  outer  vessel  with  a  liquid  or  solution  of  the  same 
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deiuitv,  the  hydroetatic  preoanre  on  the  inside  and  oat- 
side  of  the  inner  vessel  will  naturally  be  equal.  The 
upper  part  of  the  outer  vessel  forms  a  steam  chest  or 
dome,  and  the  inner  vessel  is  in  free  communication 
therewith,  the  edge  of  this  vessel  projecting  upwards, 
above  the  aurrounding  liquid.  The  inner  vessel  is  pro- 
vided with  one  or  more  pipes  or  coils,  by  means  of  which 
its  oontents  can  be  heated  by  steam  or  hot  water." 


Imnrovemenifi  in  ApparcUus  for  the  Collection  and  Con- 
acHScUion  of  Vapours  Evolved  in  the  Manufacture  of 
Indiarubber  Goods  partly  Applicable  for  Use  in  the 
Condensation  of  other  Vapours,  C.  A.  Borghardt, 
Manchester.    Eng.  Pat.  3335,  July  6, 1883. 

This  invention  relates  to  apparatus  for  the  condensation 
of  the  "naphtha,  beniol,  or  other  volatile  solvent  which 
is  evolved  in  the  form  of  vapour  during  the  manufactnre  of 
Indiamhher  eooda."  The  apparatus  "consists  of  a 
chamber  which  is  divided  into  a  number  of  compartments 
by  means  of  partitions,  each  consisting  of  a  number  of 
Bheets  of  wire  gauze,  or  of  thin  finely-perforated  plates. 
The  said  shell  is  made  in  sections,  and  the  sheets  of 
gauze  are  laiwBr  than  the  area  of  each  section,  so  that 
the  edges  of  the  said  sheets  project  all  round  or  on  idl 
aides  into  the  water  or  cooling  nuid  with  whidi  the  con- 
denser is  surrounded." 


n.-FTJEI.,  GAS,  AHD  LIGHT. 

The  Decomposition  of  Ammonia  by  HecU.     William 
Bamsay,  PIlD.,  and  Sydney  Yonng,  D.Sc. 

It  is  well  known  that  when  ammonia  gjas  is  passed 
through  a  red-hot  porcelain  tube,  or  when  it  is  exposed 
to  the  electric  spark  for  some  time,  decomposition  into 
nitrogen  and  hydrogen  ensues.     Numerous   attempts 
have  also  been  made  to  bring  about  the  combination  of 
free  hydrogen  and  nitrogen,  but  the  results  have  not 
been  very  satisfactory.    The  subject  has  been  studied 
espedaUy  by  Deville  {Annalen,  135,  104 ;  127,  281 ;  135, 
104) ;  and  more  recently  by  Donkin  {Proc,  Boy,  8oc,  21, 
2S1),  and  £.  Johnstone  {Chem,  News,  Dec.,  1883).    Itis 
also  stated  in  Watt's  Dictionary,  voL  L,  page  183,  that 
ammonia  is  decomposed  by  passage  through  a  red-hot 
porcelain  tube  containing  copper  or  iron  wire,  and  to  a 
less  extent  when  gold,  silver,  or  platinum  wire  is  em- 
ployed.   The  object  of  the  authors  was  to  ascertain  the 
temperature  at  which  the  decomposition  of  ammonia 
takes  place,  and  to  study  more  carefully  than  has  yet 
been  done  the  influence  of  the  material  of  the  vessel  or 
tube  contauning  the  ^;as.    The  ammonia  gas  was  gene- 
rated by  gently  warmmg  a  concentrated  aqpieous  solution 
of  ammonia,  smd  was  oried  by  passing  it  through  three 
bottles  containing  quicklime,  and  then  led  tlm>ugh  a 
tube  heated  by  a  Fletcher's  furnace.    The  undecomposed 
ammonia  was  estimated  by  absorption  in  a  known  quan- 
tity of  standard  sulphuric  acid  and  subsequent  titration 
of  the  unsaturated  acid,  while  the  mixed  nitrogen  and 
hydn^n  were  collected  in  a  suitable  vessel  and  their 
volume  measnred.    The  temperature  of  the  furnace  was 
ascertained  approximately  by  the  fusion  of  salts  placed 
on  small  pieces  of  platinum  foil  lying  on  the  surface  of 
the  tube.       The  results  obtained  were  as  follow :  (1) 
With  a  porcelain  tube  filled  with  broken  pieces  of  porce- 
hun— 


Temperatore. 
~   :.C. 


"ifo* 


flOO 


810-ija) 


Mean  Percentage  of  Am- 
monia decomposed. 

1-676 

2-o3 

18-28 

25-68 

3501 

47-71 

60o 


Tliere  was  a  considerable   want   of  uniformity  at  the 
his;her  temperatures,  owing,  first,  to  the  difficulty  in  keep- 
ing tbe  temperature  of  the  tube  constant,  and,  secondly, 
to  the  variable*  rapidity  of  the  current,  the  inflnence  of  | 
wfaicJi  was  very  gnat,  as  might  be  expected,  since  there  is  j 


practically  no  recombination  of  the  nitrogen  and  hydro^n 
to  form  ammonia.  (2)  With  an  iron  tube  filled  with 
broken  pieces  of  porcelain— 

607-627 4-15 

eoo  (current  very  fast)  21'36 

600  (current  much  Blower) 34'li 

628    65*43 

676-085 66-57 

730   98-38 

780    100- 

(3)  With  a  plain  glass  combustion  tnbe,  lying  in  the 
iron  tube — 

780  0-24 

(4)  With  a  glass  combustion  tube,  filled  with  fragments 
'lass 


of  broken  glass  tubing— 
780 


1-72 


(5)  With  a  glass  tube   filled   with  strips  of   ignited 
asbestos  cardboard — 


620 

780 


,    2-00 
100 


(6)  With  a  plain  iron  tube;  (a)  no  oxide  of  iron  pre- 
sent— 

780   100 

(6)  Tube    partially    oxidioed,    and     therefore    water 
formed— 


780 


05 


(7)  With  a  glass   tnbe  containing  several  lengths  of 
iron  wire — 

760   76 

(8)  With  a  glass  tnbe  containing  several  lengths  of 
copper  wire — 

760   2D 

(9)  With  a  glass  tube  filled  with  copper  reduced  from 
the  oxide,  to  give  a  large  surface — 


780 


60-2 


The  results  may  be  sununednp  as  follow:  (1)  Under 
the  most  fo,vourable  circumstances — with  an  iron  or 
porcelain  tube,  or  a  glass  tube  containing  asbestos— tho 
temperature  at  which  ammonia  gas  begins  to  decompose 
lies  a  little  below  500**.  (2)  In  contact  with  a  glass  sur- 
face, the  temperature  at  which  decomposition  oegins  is 
mndi  higher.  (3)  The  influence  of  the  rate  of  passa^ 
of  the  gas,  or,  in  other  words,  of  the  time  of  exposure  is 
very  great.  (4)  The  nature  of  the  surface  of  the  contain- 
ing vessel  exerts  an  enormous  influence  on  the  amount  of 
decomposition.  (5)  As  might  be  expected,  the  amount 
of  decomposition  is  greater  when  the  surface  is  increased. 
Attempts  were  made  to  studjr  the  influence  of  time  and 
of  pressure  on  the  decomposition  of  the  gas  by  heating  it 
in  closed  glass  tubes  protected  bv  copper  wire,  copper 
electrolvticall^  deposited,  and  sneet  copper,  but  the 
tubes  almost  mvariably  burst.  One  tube,  however,  was 
heated  to  780^  for  six  hours  without  anv  appreciable  de- 
composition of  the  gain.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the 
decomposition  of  the  ammonia  was  never  absolutely 
complete,  for  the  issuing  gas  had  always  a  faint  ammo- 
niacal  smell  and  an  alkaune  reaction  sumciently  powerful 
to  turn  a  piece  of  red  litmus  paper  blue,  and  this  was  the 
case  even  when  the  ammonia  was  passed  through  an  iron 
tube  heated  to  very  bright  redness  with  the  blast.  This 
fact  agrees  with  that  observed  by  Deville  that  the  de- 
composition of  aounonia  gas  by  means  of  the  electric 
spark  i»  never  quite  complete,  the  most  probable  ex- 
planation being  tnat  recombination  of  the  nitrogen  and 
nydrogen  takes  place  to  a  very  slight  extent.  When, 
however,  a  mixture  of  dry  nitrogen  and  hydrogen  was 
piussed  through  a  red-hot  glass  tube  containmg  iron 
nlinai,  or  through  an  iron  tube,  the  presence  of  ammonia 
could  not  be  recognised.  When  the  mixed  gases  were 
moist,  a  trace  of  ammonia  was  formed,  but  in  this  case 
nascent  hydrogen  may  have  been  pnxiuced  by  the  de- 
composition of  the  water  by  the  iron.  The  authors  hope 
to  have  an  opportunity  before  long  of  studying  the 
influence  of  gas  carbon  on  the  decomposition  of  ammonia, 
this  substance  being  alwavs  present  in  gas  retorts,  and 
practically  forming  the  walls  of  the  retorts. — S.  Y. 
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Notes  on  Ammoniaeal  Liquor,  A  Paper  read  before 
the  North  of  England  Gas  Managers  Association,  by 
J..  H.  Cox,  jnn.  

Ammoniacal  liquor,,  or  **gas  liquor," 'is  the  watery 
solution  of  ammonium  salts  which  results  from  the  dis 
tillation  of  coal,  and  condenses  in  the  hydraulic  main 
and  scrubbing  and  condensing  plant.  The  ammonia  is 
combined  with  the  different  acids,  also  formed  during 
the  process,  to  produce  salts  which  mav  be  classified 
as  volatile  and  nxed.    These  are  principally 


VOLATILE  SALTS, 


Ammonium 
Ammonium 
Ammonium 
Ammonium 
Ammonium 
Ammonium 


Ammonium 
Ammonium 
Ammonium 
Ammonium 
Ammonium 


sulphide  (NH4)^ 
hydrosulphide  (NH4)HS 
carbonate  (NH4)sC0, 
bicarbonate  (NH4)HCOs 
thiosulphate  (Sn^)^/)^ 
sulphite  (NH4)sS0, 

FIXED  SALTS. 

sulphate  (NH4)3S04 
sulphocyanate  NH4CNS 
cyanide  NH4CN 
ferrocyanide  (NH4)4FeC*N« 
chloride  NH4CI 


of  which  the  sulphide,  carbonate,  chloride,  and  sulpho- 
cyanate are  the  most  common.  The  first  class  of  salts 
yield  up  their  ammonia  on  simple  boiling ;  the  latter 
require  the  presence  of  lime  to  combine  with  the  acid 
and  set  free  tne  base.  The  projportion  of  fixed  to  volatile 
ammonia  varies  greatly  (see  Table  I.)  in  different  parts 
of  the  plant,  the  former  being  found  chiefly  in  the 
hydraulic  main,  and  the  latter  in  the  condensers.  The 
quantity  and  kind  of  the  ammonium  salts  depend  on  the 
Kind  of  coal  distilled,  the  temperature  to  which  the 
liquor  has  l)een  subjected,  its  exposure  or  non-exposure 
to  the  air,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  washing  and 
scrubbing  are  done.  The  greater  the  heat  in  the  retorts 
the  more  cyanide  and  sulphocyanate  are,  as  a  rule, 
present  in  the  liquor.  Exposure  of  the  liquor  to  the  air 
occasions  loss  of  ammonia  from  conversion  of  the 
sulphide  and  carbonate  into  hydroeulphide  and  bicar- 
bonate respectively.  Table  I.  shows  how  varied  is  the 
percentage  of  ammonia  combined  wiUi  each  acid  in 
different  parts  of  the  condensing  plant.  Gras'  liquor 
varies  in  api>earance  from  bright  yellow  (due  to  the 
presence  of  polysulphides  of  ammonium)  through  all  the 
shades  of  yellow  to  a  colourless*  liquid.  The  oxidation 
of  ammonium  hydrosulphide  often  occasions  a  cloudiness 
from  deposition  of  sulphur.  The  amount  of  ammonia 
present  in  the  liquor  u  expressed  by  indicating  the 
number  of  ounces  of  concentrated  U2SO4  required  to 
neutralise  the  ammonia  present  per  gallon.  The  strength 
of  the  liquor  by  Twaddell's  hydrometer  is  often  taken  as 
the  test,  the  number  of  degrees  indicated  being  supposed 
to  give,  when  doubled,  the  ounce  strength  of  the  liquor. 
The  fallacy  of  this  test  is  apparent  when  we  consider 
that  the  more  free  ammonia  is  present  the  lower  is  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  liauor.  The  saturation  test,  or 
simple  neutralisation  of  tiie  liquor  with  sulphuric  acid, 
is  misleading,  as  it  takes  no  account  of  the  fixed 
ammonia.  ^  The  only  true  valuation  is  that  in  which  the 
ammonia  is  distilled  with  addition  of  lime  and  subse- 
quently estimated.  An  important  work  done  by  the 
gas  liquor  is  the  partial  purification  of  the  gas  from 
sulphuretted  hydrosen  and  carbonic  acid.  On  an 
average  one  ton  of  Newcastle  coal  yields  6^lb.  of 
ammonia,  161b.  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  ana  30lb. 
of  carbonic  acid.  These  two  last  would  require 
•%lb.  of  ammonia  to  combine  with,  and  as  only 
about  5^  of  the  total  fi^lb.  are  available  for  this, 
it  would  appear  that  about  sixth-sevenths  of  the  impure 
gases  are  not  eliminated.  But  by  repeatedlv  bringing  the 
liquor  into  contact  with  the  gas  the  purification  is  car- 
ried further.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  displaced  by 
carbonic  acid  and  remains  in  solution,  while  the  gradual 
conversion  of  the  sulphide  and  carbonate  into  hydro- 
sulphide and  bicarbonate  allows  the  ammonia  to  remove 
A  double  portion  of  impurity.  Table  I.  gives  examples 
of  the  purifying  work  done  by  liquor.  The  removal  of 
carbon  disnlphide  from  the  gas,  now  for  the  most  part 


effected  bv  the  sulphide  of  lime  in  the  purifiers,  woold 
probably  be  accomplished  equally  well  by  anmioniiun 
sulphide,  but  the  use  of  the  latter  would  be  more  expen- 
sive, as  a  certain  amount  of  ammonia  would  be  converted 
into  the  form  of  sulphocvanate,  and  this  is  practicaJly 
useless  in  the  sulphate  nonse.  Thus  to  remove  3,000 
grains  of  sulphur  per  ton  (=dOgrs.  per  100  cubic  feet  of 
gas)  about  1,600  grains  of  ammonia  would  be  used  at  a 
cost  of  somewhat  over  a  penny.  This  penny  would  have 
to  be  added  to  the  pnrifymg  account  The  ammonia  d 
gas  liquor  is  generally  converted  into  the  more  convenient 
form  of  sulphate,  and  here  a  considerable  loes  generally 
occurs.  When  a  laige  percentage  of  the  ammonia  is 
"fixed"  a  great  deal  of  it  generally  goes  away  in  the 
waste  liquor.  Table  II.  (No.  11)  gives  the  analvsis  of  a 
sample  of  liquor  of  which  90  per  cent,  of  the  total 
ammonia  was  thus  lost.  No.  14,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
particularly  good  for  working,  and  the  loss  was  only 
0*8  percent.  Most  samples  of  liquor  lie  between  ihcae 
two  extremes.  In  practice  it  seems  impossible,  even  by 
the  use  of  a  large  excess  of  lime,  to  drive  off  all  the 
fixed  ammonia,  but,  nevertheless,  there  is  no  ground  for 
the  assertion  of  some  that  it  does  not  wy  to  use  lime  at 
all.  It  is  a  good  rule  to  add  51b.  of  lime  per  10,000 
grains  of  fixed  ammonia.  All  this  points  to  the  necessity 
of  rig^idly  analvsing  the  liquor  before  and  after  it  baa 
been  in  the  still,  so  as  to  regulate  the  supplv  of  lime  and 
the  length  of  boiling.  In  the  course  of  the  discussion 
which  rollowed  the  reading  of  the  paper,  Mr.  Ridley,  of 
Newcastle,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  tnat  it  did  not  pay  to 
attempt  to  get  the  fixed  ammonia  from  gas  liquor,  and 
Mr.  Oox  mentioned,  further,  that  at  Hendon  purifying 
cost  3*9d.  per  ton  of  coal,  viz.,  2'5d.  in  lime  and 
r4d.  in  labour,  while  sulphate  coet  £5  per  ton  to 
manufacture,  and  they  make  20lb.  of  sulphate  per  ton  of 
coaL— A.  R.  D. 


An  American  correspondent  of  the  Journal  of  Gas- 
Liahting  sends  an  interesting  communication  on  the 
subject  of  the  appearance  of  naphthalene  in  a  New 
Jersey  gasworks.  The  appliances  stand  in  the  foUowing 
order  from  the  hydranhc  main,  condensers,  washer, 
exhauster,  purifier,  station  meter,  and  are  idl  very  large 
for  the  quantity  of  gas  made,  the  connecting  pipes  being 
sufficient  for  five  times  the  quantity.  The  sms  enters  the 
holders  at  a  temperature  of  about  2V  C.  Two  or  three 
times  in  the  course  of  the  10  years  that  the  works  have 
been  in  operation,  the  inlet  of  the  gasholder  has,  in 
warm  weatner,  been  choked  with  a  deposit  of  naphtha- 
lene. It  was  steamed  out  at  first,  but  last  summer 
appeared  again  and  again.  This  was  while  carbonising 
coal  alone,  and  no  cannel  was  used,  but  as  soon  as  from 
3  to  10  per  cent  of  tliis  latter  was  added,  the 
inconvenience  entirely  ceased.  It  was  thus  proved  then 
that  the  addition  of  cannel  tends  to  prevent  the  foimatioa 
of  naphthalene. — A.  R.  D. 


Results  obtaified  in  the  Manufacture  of  Sulphate  of 
Ammonia  and  Sulphuric  Acid,  A  Paper  read  by 
Mr.  J.  Hepworth  before  the  North  of  England  Gas 
Managers'  Association. 

The  author,  referring  to  the  chances  of  gas  as  the 
light  of  the  future,  dwells  upon  the  necessity  of  cheapen- 
ing its  production  by  an  economical  utilisation  of  the 
by-products.  The  following  results  are  from  his  own 
experience.  Having  to  deal  ^ith  1,750  tons  of  liquor  of 
5"  Tw.,  for  wliich  he  could  not  obtain  more  than  10f«.  i>er 
ton.  he  put  up  sulphate  plant  at  a  cost  of  £1,300, 
exclusive  of   buildings.     He  thinks,  however,  that  a 

Elant  of  equal  efficiency  could  now  be  erected  for  £750. 
last  year  s  work  shows  the  following  particulars : 
Liquor  per  ton  of  coal=28*36  gallons  of  5' Tw.  Sulphate 
of  ammonia  produced  per  100  tons  of  coal=l  ton  Icwt. 
Oqr.  Idlb.  Ck)st  of  sulphate  per  ton  (exclusive  of 
liquor) = £6  16s.  Amount  realised  for  ammoniacal  liqaor 
per  ton  of  Coal,  before  introduction  of  sulphate  mana- 
tacture.  Is.  l'15d.  Amount  realised  for  sulphate  of 
ammonia  per  ton  of  coal,  2s.  4d.  The  liquor  as  run  into 
the  first  still  contained  2*54  per  cent  of  ammonia,  when 
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ran  into  the  second  0'589  per  cent,  and  when  taken  ' 
from  thia  latter  ouJy  •068  per  cent.,  dearly  proviog  tbe 
adTaotage  of  using  the  lime  in  the  second  still.  With  a  I 
view  to  atiliaing  tbe  waste  maeH  evoWed  In  the  inlphate 
mannfactare,  a  Bnlpbnric  acid  plant  was  erected  at  a  caet  I 
o(  £330  far  chiimber  and  condeneeis  and  £70  for  the  kiln.  ' 
When  snlphnr  was  used  acid  of  160°  Tw.  was  produced  . 
al  a  owt  of  £3  10s.  per  ton,  against  £3  IGs.  for  acid  pni- 
diaaed  at  a  distance.  Now  by  the  a»e  of  spent  oxide —  I 
estimatinK  the  cost  at  Td.  per  unit — the  same  acid  is  ' 
oliUined  for  £2  per  Ion,  The  gain  effected  by  tliis  reprc-  ' 
KDta  abont  IJd.  per  ton  of  coal  rarboniwd. — A.  R.  1).      I 


carbon  by  subjectiuf;  it  at  a  red  heat  to  the  action  of 

ehtorine  contained — 

Carbon W87 

Ufdroson 0"37 

Oifgen 1-70 

Nitrogen 0-08 

100-00 

W.  D.  B. 


CoHlribiitumt  to  the  Chemistry  of  MintrtU  Fuelt.     Boos- 

abganlt     Dingt.  Polyt  Jonm.  331, 250, 1884.    Taken 

from  Comptea  Rendus  1883,  96,  1452. 

THEanthor  has  examined  the  bitnnien  from  the  so-called 

bnming  springs  of  Ho-Tsing,  in  the  provinces  of  Szu- 

'  Tcbhnan,  China,  where,  in  a  lenon  having  an  area  of 

30  senate  miles,  several  tbonsand  springs  exist,  whence 

)Ht>eeed  inflammable  cases  at  a  high  velocity,   ncconi- 

panied  by  bitumen  and  brine.    At  orainary  temperatures 

the  bitnmeD  is  in  the  fluid  condition,  but  when  cooled, 

naphthalene  separates  oDt.     The  solid  and  liqnid  consti- 

tnents  of  the  bitumen  separated  by  cooling  and  filtration 

have  tiie  folio  wing  compoattion : — 


O, 


N, 


Samples  of  aaplialtuni  respectively  from  Egypt  (I.)  and 
from  the  Dead  Hea  {II.)  possessed  the  following  compo- 


Carbon SJ^ai 

HTdrosen  B-Jl 

Oijrgeii   O'tt 

Mtrofteo 0-25 

im-oo 


'tmibuilibU  Gases.  John  Addie,  GlaMOU'.  Partly 
communicated  by  James  Addie,  Bilbao,  Spain.  Enc. 
Fat.  3246,  June  3D,  1883. 

By  this  invention  the  animonia  "which  is  contained  in 
combustible  gaaes,  such  as  the  gases  obtained  from  blast 
furnaces,  coking  ovens,  and  gas  producers,  is  directly 
converted  and  recovered  as  snlphale  of  animonia  by  a 
continnouH  process,  consisting  of  the  following  stages, 
viz.;  (1)  The  combustible  gases  are  charged  or  inter- 
mixed with  sulphurous  acid  gas  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
combine  with  and  fix  the  ammonia  contained  in  them. 
(3)  The  ^ases  are  sabmitted  to  the  action  of  a  scmbber, 
or  to  equivalent  action,  to  dissolve  tlie  sulphite  formed. 
(3)  The  solution  of  sulphite  of  ammonia  ia  oxidised  by 
forcing  or  injecting  air  theteiuto." 


IW-DO 


Xn  amber-like  fossil  lesin  from  the  allnvial  regions 
of  New  Granada,  found  in  a  lump  weighing  about  12 
kilos,  at  llic  }{otd-wasliln(;  establistiment  of  Uiron  near 
Itncaramanua  (I.),  and  a  fossil  resin  from  the  auriferooa 
allaviam  of  the  province  of  Antioquia  (11.1,  gave  the 
following  resnlta  upon  analysis ; — 

I-  U. 

71-80 


Carbon 

887        

Pit  cool  ^m  Canoas,  situated  in  the  CordiUera  range, 
on  the  plateau  of  Bogata,  2,800  metrea  above  the  levelof 
tlie  Ma(I-j,  and  coallrom  the  province  of  Antioqiiia(II.), 
fielded  the  following  analytii^  resulta ; — 


m.— DESTRTJCTITE  DISTIUiTIOlf,  TAH 
PRODUCTS,  Etc 

Oa  the  Pyridiiu  Baaea  in   Coal  Tar.      Heinricb  Gold- 

Bchiuidt  and  E.  J.  ConsUm.  BerL  Ber  16,  2976. 
The  existence  of  two  isomeric  picolines  haviuK  been 
predicted  by  E.  Jacobeen  and  C.  L.  Reimcr  (BerL  Ber. 
16,2604),  who  obtained  two  dilTerent  products  by  treating 
the  picoline  prepared  from  coal  tar  with  phthatic  nnhy. 
dride  and  zinc  cnloride,  the  authors  give  a  preliminary 
account  of  their  investigation  of  the  iBonieric  pyridine 
bases  in  coal  tar.  A  considerable  quantity  of  sulphuric 
acid,  which  had  been  almost  saturated  with  bases  in  the 

Enrilication  of  tar,  was  treated  with  steam  to  remove 
ydroc&rbona,  super«aturated  with  caustic  soda,  and  the 
l»Mes  distilled  with  steam.  The  diatillate  was  acidified 
with  hydrochloric  acid  and  evaporated,  but  the  ameary 
impuritiea  could  not  be  removed  by  filtration.  The 
liberation  of  the  baaes  and  distillation  with  steam  were 
therefore  repeated,  and  the  acidified  diatillate  waa  con- 
centrated. After  filtration  the  clear  liquid  was  treated 
with  caustic  aoda,  and  the  liberated  bases  dried  with 
Bolid  caustic  potash.  1  kilo,  of  the  bases  was  obtained 
from  10  litres  of  the  raw  material.  The  product  boiled 
between  92"  and  200".  After  repeated  fractionation  it 
was  found  that  a  little  of  the  substance  came  over  below 
100°,  about  one  half  of  the  whole  quantity  between  114° 
and  117"  (iiyritline),  wliite  above  this  temperature  no 
constant  boiling  point  was  observed.  Very  little  cane 
over  above  160°.  The  portion  betow  100°  boiled  constantly 
at  ^  to  B3°,  and  was  found  to  be  a  coni]>onnd  of  pyridine 
and  water.  The  addition  of  solid  potash  caused  the 
separation  of  pyridine,   boiling  at   114"  to   116".      The 

Elatinum  double  salt  was  prepared  and  analysed.  The 
ydrate  of  pyridine,  which  has  Che  conipoisition  C JI,N  -I- 
3HjO,  was  prepared  from  pyridine  by  the  addition  of 
one-third  of  its  volume  of  water  and  subeequent  dis- 
tillation. Two  fractions  were  obtained,  one  at  92°  U> 
03°,  tlie  other  at  114°  to  115°.  The  specific  ^vity  ot 
the  hydrate  is  higher  than  that  o[  a  siniple  mixture  of 
pyridine  and  water.  The  vapour  density  determination 
showed  that  the  hydrate  is  decomposed  by  its  conversion 

I  into  vapour.  The  authors  observe  that  the  base  obtained 
by  Fritzsche  from  coat  tar,  and  which  boiled  at  95°,  was 
proliably  not  identical  with  the  cespitin,  (C,U],N},  dis- 

'  covered  by  Charcb  and  Owen  in  the  distillation  products 
of  turf,  but  was  probably  the  hydrate  of  pyridine.     The 

j  portion  of  the  mixture  of  bases  which  came  over  between 

1  114°  and  117°  was  found  to  be  pyridine.  The  fractions 
between  130°  and  140'  were  mixed,  but  the  quantity  was 
not  sufficient  to  allow  ot  the  removal  of  the  Intidine. 

I  The  bases  were  oxidised,  according  to  Weidel's  method, 
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with  potasfliam  permanganate,  and  the  concentrated 
aqneons  eolation  of  the  potaaeium  salt  treated  with 
copper  acetate.     After  removal  of  the  copper  from  the 

Sreclpitated  salt  hy  meana  of  snlpharetted  nvdrogen  and 
ecolorisation  of  the  filtrate  with  animal  charcoal,  the 
solution  on  evaporation  yielded  colourless  needles  of 
picolinic  acid,  melting  at  13T.  The  filtrate  from  the 
copper  picolinate  was  evaporated,  acidified  with  acetic 
acia,  and  treated  at  its  hoiun^  point  with  copper  acetate, 
whereby  a  bine-green  precipitate  was  obtained,  .which, 
after  being  boiled  repeatedly  with  water,  was  treated 
with  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  filtrate  from  the  copper 
sulphide  yielded  on  evaporation  colourless  crusts,  mefting 
at  310^  They  were  found  on  analysis  to  consist  of 
pyridine  carbonic  acid.  The  properties  of  the  acid  show 
tnat  it  was  isonicotinic  acid  (y-pjrridine  carbonic  add) 
and  therefore  either  T^picoline,  which  has  not  yet  been 
prepared,  or  lutidine  must  have  been  present  among  the 
oases.  The  quantity  of  picolinic  acid  was  far  greater 
than  that  of  isonicotinic  acid.  These  results  show  that 
orthomethylpyridine  is  the  chief  constituent  of  the 
mixture  of  picolines  obtained  from  coal  tar.— S.  Y. 


On  the  TMopkene  cuid  Pyrrol  Groups,    Victor  Meyer. 

Berl  Ber.  16,  2968. 

The  ffreat  similarity  exhibited  by  thiophene,  and  the  com- 
pounos  already  prepared  from  it,  to  benzene  and  its  deri- 
vatives, led  the  autnor  to  the  conclusion  that  thiophene 
differs  from  benzene  only  in  the  substitution  of  one  of  the 
acetylene  groups  forming  the  benzene  ring  by  an  atom 
of  sulphur.  This  conclusion  has  so  far  heen  verified. 
Thiopnene  si^honic  acid  (G4HsS  -  SOsH)  and  thiophenic 
acid  (C4HSS.COOH)  prepared  by  the  author  and  Herr 
Kreis,  resemble  benzene  eulphomc  acid  and  benzoic  acid 
so  closely  that  they  are  hardly  to  be  distinguished  except 
by  analysis,  or  by  the  isatin  test  described  below.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  results  obtained  by  the  author 
and  his  students — Simple  CondenecUion  Products  of 
Thiophene:  TMovihene  forms  condensation  products  like 
the  aromatic  hyarocarbons.  in  the  manner  described  by 
Baeyer,  and  by  Friedel  and  Crafts.  Thus,  with  chloral 
in  presence  of  glacial  acetic  add  and  sulphuric  add,  the 
suDBtance— 

is  formed,  and  it  is  decomposed  by  alcoholic  potash  in 
the  same  way  as  the  benzene  derivative.  Bromal  gives 
a  similar  product.  The  resemblance  of  dithienyl  methane 
prepared  from  methyial  to  diphenyl  methane  extends 
even  to  its  characteristic  odour  of  oranges.  It  is,  however, 
easily  distinguished  by  its  hijgher  melting  jpoint  and  by 
its  reaction  with  isatin.  This  substance,  m  presence  of 
sulphuric  add,  has  no  action  on  di^enyl  methane  in  the 
cold ;  but  on  heating,  the  beautiful  indophenine  reac- 
tion is  at  once  observed.  The  reaction  is  characteristic 
of  almost  all  the  derivatives  of  thiophene — thus  thiophene 
sulphonic  acid  and  thiophenic  acia  remain  unaltered  in 
the  cold,  but  produce  the  deep  blue  colouration  when 
warmed  with  isatin  and  sulphuric  acid.  Since  the  term 
thiophenyl  is  already  employed  for  phenyl  compounds 
containing  sulphur,  the  author  proposes  the  name  thienyl 
for  the  radical  C4H3S,  which  stands  to  thiophene  in  the 
same  relation  as  phenj'l  to  benzene.  Care  must 
be  taken  in  testing  thiophene  according  to  Friedel 
and  Craft's  reaction,  not  to  employ  an  excess  of 
aluminium  chloride,  or  the  thiophene  may  be 
decomposed  with  liberation  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
Good  results  are  obtained  with  benzyl  chloride,  benzoyl 
chloride,  and  phthalyl  chloride.  Benzoyl  chloride,  treated 
with  thiophene  anda  small  quantity  of  aluminium  chloride, 
yields  phenylthi€nylketone(C0Hs.CO.C4H3S),  analogous 
to  benzophenone.  The  ketone  gives  with  hydroxylamine 
the  isonitroeo  compound  C0H5.U(NOH).C4HsS,  apd  this, 
when  heated  with  soda-lime,  is  decomposed  with 
formation  of  benzoic  acid  and  thiophene.  The  ketone 
gives  a  blue  coloration  when  heated  with  isatin  and 
sulphuric  acid,  ffonwlogues  of  Thiop/usne :  It  is  difficult 
to  prepare  monobromothiophenc,  for  by  tlie  bromination 
of  thiophene  the  dibromo  compound  is  formed  in  lai^r 


qnantibr,  and  hence  the  preparation  of  the  next  homo- 
logue  of  thiophene  has  not  been  carried  out  by  meus  oi 
tmiB  compound.  But  Uie  author  was  led  to  believe  that 
meithylthiophene  was  present  in  the  toluene  obtuned 
from  tar  ;  and  at  his  reciuest  Dr.  Caro,  of  Ludwigshaien, 
converted  the  sulphuric  add  extract  from  2,000  kiloe. 
of  toluene  into  the  sulphonic  add,  and  then  etimiiiated 
the  sulphonic  group  by  distilling  the  lead  salt  with  aal- 
ammoniao.  By  this  means  an  oil  was  obtained  which, 
after  rectification,  boiled  constantly  at  110^.  It  con- 
tained 5  per  cent  of  sulphur,  and  appeared  to  coiUBst  of 
15  per  cent  of  methylthiophene,  and  85  per  cent  d 
toluene.  The  product,  when  tested  by  Laubenheimer's 
reaction,  gave  far  more  characteristic  results  than  onfinarT 
toluene.  Methylthiophene  itself  has  not  been  iaoUted, 
but  the  dibromo  compound 

has  been  prepared  in  a  state  ot  purity.    It  boils  withoot 
decomposition    at    22T   to    229".     The    xylene   and 
cumene     obtained     from     coal     tar     also     exhibit 
Laubenheimer's  reaction,  and  therefore  nrohably  con- 
tain   the    corresponding     homologies   01     thiophena 
Thiophene  Sulphonic  Add:    A  number  of  salts  have 
been  prepared,  and  also  the  chloride,  amide,  aaihde, 
and  the  ethyl  ether,  and  the  sulphinic  add  C4HjS>S0sH, 
and    mercaptan    C4H9S-SH   are   in    oonrae  of  pre- 
paration.     The    phenol     C4H^-0H    has   not  been 
obtained.    Colouring  Matters  from  Thiophene— {a)  Tho- 
phene  and  Phenylglyoxylic  Acid  :  The  formation  of  the 
violet-red  colouring  matters  described  by  Claiseu,  by 
the  action  of  phenylglyoxylic  add  and  its  derivativeB  on 
benzene,  is  due  to  the  presence  of  thiophene  in  that  sub- 
stance.   Solutions  of  phenylglyoxylic  add  and  thiophene 
in  glacial  acetic  acid  were  mixed  and  treated  cautionsly 
with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  product  w 
poured  after  some  hours  into  water,  when  a  beautiful 
red  flocculent  precipitate  Was  formed,  which,  after  being 
washed  and  dned,  was  found,  on  analysiB,  to  possess  the 
composition  CqHsSOs.    Its  formation  is  probably  repre- 
sented by  the  equation — 

CaHjCO  -  COOH -h  C4H4S = H,0 -I- CuHbSOj 

It  dissolves  in  chloroform  with  a  carmine,  and  in  sul- 
phuric acid  with  a  deep  violet-red  colour.  The  colour  of 
the  latter  solution  chances  suddenly  on  wanning  i^J^.* 
pure  blue.  (6)  Phenanthrene  Quinone  and  Methyl  Thio- 
phene: A  mixture  of  the  acetic  add  solutions  of  ^«°*j": 
threne  quinone  and  the  crude  methyl  thiophene  obtamed 
from  toluene,  yields  a  colouring  matter  which  dissohres 
in  alcohol  and  ether  with  a  deep  violet  colour.  The 
determination  of  the  sulphur  in  the  product  agrees  with 
the  formula  Ci^HwSO.  When  distflled  with  zmc  dust 
a  crystalline  hydrocarbon  is  formed.  Hence  thiophene 
may  be  found  useful  in  the  production  of  the  higher 
hydrocarbons,  (c)  Phenanthretie  Quinone  and  Thiophene: 
Laubenhdmer,  who  described  the  characteristic  colour 
reactions  of  xylene  and  toluene  with  phenanthrene 
quinone,  failed  to  observe  the  corresponding  reacUon 
with  benzene,  owing  to  the  insolubility  of  the  ooloormg 
matter  in  ether.  It  dissolves,  however,  in  chloroform, 
forming  an  emerald-green  solution.  The  colouring 
matter  was  prepared  in  quantity  by  the  action  of  phe- 
nanthrene quinone  on  thiophene.  Many  other  ketones 
give  colouring  matters  with  thiophene.  According  to 
the  author  those  ketones  wnich  contain  only 
carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen  form  colouring  mBlim 
with  thiophene  when  they  contain  the  group  CO—  CO. 
On  the  other  hand,  simple  ketones,  and  double 
ones,  in  which  the  carbon  atoms  of  the  two  car- 
boxyl  groups  are  not  directly  combined,  give  no  colour- 
ing matters.  The  intendty  of  the  colour  depends 
obviously  on  the  nature  of  the  molecule  containing  the 
group  CO— CO.  If  it  belongs  to  the  aromatic  or  unc 
acid  groups  the  colour  is  deep  and  beautiful,  if  to  the  latty 
group  the  colour  is  weak  and  dull.  Thus,  pyruvic  acid 
and  tiiiophene  give  a  dull  violet  colouring  maitcr.  Many 
aldehydes  also  yield  colouring  matters  with  thiophene, 
but  they  appear  to  liave  a  more  complex  constitution 
than  those  formed  from  the  double  ketones.  Nitrogenous 
Colouring  Matters  from  Tar:  The  author  obtained  a 
tar  oil  from  Dr.  Hiiossermann,  in  Griesheim  a.  M., 
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which  boiled  between  90"*  and  lOO"*,  and  consisted  chiefly  i 
of  benzene  and  toluene,  together  with  hydrocarbons  of  I 
ih%  latty  group  and  considerable  quantities  of  pyridine  , 
baaes  which  ooold  readily  be  extracted  by  dilute  acids. 
When  this  oil  was  treated  with  an  aqueous  solution  of 
isatln  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  a  deep  bine  precipitate  I 
raembling  indigo  was  formed.    After  treatment  with  a 
dilute  acid,  however,  the  oil  gave  no  such  precipitate, 
nor  did  the  bases  liberated  from  the  acid  extract,   it  was 
■aggeeted  by  Dr.  Caro  that  the  reaction  was  caused  by 
the  presence  of  pyrrol  in  the  oil,  and  this  was  found  to  be 
the  case.    When  pyrrol  is  treated  with  isatin  and  dilute 
anlphuric  acid  the  same  colouring  matter  is  formed,  the 
yield  amounting  to  120  per  cent  of  the  isatin  employed. 
The  substance  is  evidently  formed  by  the  combination 
of  isatin  and  pyrrol,  with  elimination  of  water.    The 
analogy  of  pyrrol,  for  which  the  author  had  already 
suggested  the  constitution — 

CH-CH 

II        11 
CH    CH 


with  thiophene — 


V 

NH 

CH— CH 

11        II 
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V 
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is  shown  by  the  fact  that  colouring  matters  are  formed  by 
the  action  on  pyrrol,  in  presence  of  dilute  acids,  of  the 
same  subtanoes  which  give  colouring  niatters,  with  thio- 
phene. With  the  exception,  however,  of  the  isatin 
compoundj  the  pyrrol  colouring  matters  are  unstable, 
and  in  this  respect  resemble  tne  colouring  matters  of 
flowers.    The  analogy  of  furfuran — 

CH— CH 

II         il 
CH    CH 

V 
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with  thiophene  has  been  pointed  out  previously  by  the 
author.  It  thus  apoears  that  of  the  three  acetylene 
groups  formiuff  the  oenzene  ring  one  may  be  replaced 
By  S,  O  or  NH,  without  destroying  the  characteristic 
properties  of  benzene.— S.  Y. 


On  Acridine.    C.  Graebe.    Ber.  16,  2828. 

The  interesting  researches  of  Bcmthsen  and   Bender 
(this    Journal  III.,    1,    24)    having   shown    that    the 
composition  of  acridine  is  represenUKi  by  the  formula 
CuU^,  and  not   CuH^,  tne  author  has   again    in- 
vestijgated   this   subiect,    as    the    values   which   were 
obtained  by  Caro  ana  Graebe  in  their  former  researclies 
on    acridine    extracted    from    coal-tar    have    agreed 
more  doselv^  with  the  formula  CkH^N.     The  author 
found  that  the  composition  of  crystallised  acridine  when 
fused   is    represented  by  the  formula  CiaH^N,  whilst 
acridine  dried  at  100^  gave  numbers  agreeing  with  the 
formula  Cu^N*    This  difference  he  attributes  to  the 
fact  that  acri<&ne,  especially  during  its  fusion,  absorbs 
small  quantities  of  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere,  so  that 
on  analysis  low  results  are  obtained  as   regards    the 
carbon.    This  difference  being  most  noticeable  in  the 
case  of  the  platino-chloride.  the  author  has  carefully  '• 
prepared  this  salt  in  a  pure  form .    Analysis  gave  num-  I 
oers   affreeing   more   satisfactorily   with    the   formula 
CuH|Nr    These  results  with  the  facts  already  established 
by  Riedel,  and  Bemthsen,  and  Bender,  leave  no  doubt  ' 
as  to  the  composition  of  acridine.     The  author  ha^  again  , 
prepared  acndine  sulphate,  and  studied  its  properties. 
It  forms  an  insoluble  salt,  which  can  be  dried  at  100^ 
without  decomposition.    However,  on  continued  boiling  , 
with   water   sulphurous   anhydride   and   acridine   are 


volatilised.  Acridine-octohydride  (CijHjyN)  is  prepared 
by  mixing  Sgrms.  of  acridine,  or  6grms.  of  the  hydro- 
chloride with  2grms.  of  amorphous  phosphorus  and 
6grms.  to  7grms.  hydriodic  acid  (boiling  point  127'), 
and  heating  the  mixture  at  220**  to  230*  for  6  or  7  hours. 
The  base  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  colourless  lamiiiie, 
or  long  plates.  It  does  not  yield  coloured  or  fluorescent 
solutions.  Melting  point,  84**;  boiling  point,  320**.  The 
hydrochloride  crystallises  in  colourless  plates,  which  are 
readily  soluble  in  hot  water.  Oh  heating  the  base  with 
acetic  anhydride  and  benzoyl-chloride  the  acetyl  and 
benzoyl  derivatives  are  produced.  Methyliodide  forms 
methyl  acridine  octohydnde. — D.  B. 

New  MetJiod  of  the  Formation  of  Acridine,     O.  Fischer 
and  G.  Koemer.     Berl.  Ber.  17,  101. 

In  attempting  to  prepare  triphenylparaleucaniline  by 
the  action  of  cliloroform  on  diphenylaminc,  the  authors 
obtained  instead  considerable  qiiantities  of  acridine.  One 
part  of  chloroform,  one  part  of  diphenylamine,  one  part  of 
zinc  chloride,  and  about  half  a  part  of  zinc  oxide  are 
heated  to  200**  or  210**,  under  pressure,  for  seven  or  eight 
hours.  The  contents  of  the  tube  are  boiled  >vith  con- 
centrated hydrochloric  acid,  the  Altered  solution  poured 
into  water,  again  filtered,  and  the  acridine  precipitated  by 
an  alkali,  after  which  it  is  recrystallised  from  not  water. 
This  process,  wliich  gives  a  better  yield  than  that  with 
formic  acid  and  diphenylauiine,  recently  described  by 
Bcrnthscn  and  Bender  {Berl,  Ber.  16,  1802),  especially  if 
aluminium  chloride  be  substituted  for  zinc  chloride,  is 
explained  by  the  following  equation : — 

CgHgNHCgHfi  +  CCI3H  +  ZnO  -  CisH^.  HCl  +  ZnClj 

^ A.  S. 

Erratum:  III.  [1]  24  January .  Hydroacridinc  should  be 

C«H4<  j^jj«>CaH4 


On  the  Examinaiion  of  Petroleunu    Dingl.  Polyt  Jour. 

250,  [4],  169-172. 

According  to  F.  Beilstein,  the  forms  of  apparatus  recom- 
mended by  Abel,  Engler  and  others,  for  testing  the 
flasliing  point  of  petroleum,  with  due  care  give  good 
results,  but  it  is  necessary  tliat  the  construction  of 
the  api)aratu8  should  be  always  the  same,  or  diflerent 
experiments  will  show  diflerent  values.  Two  of  Engler's 
testers,  apparently  of  the  same  capacity,  gave  a  diffe- 
rence of  T  for  one  and  the  same  oil,  oecause  the  marks  to 
which  the  sample  was  filled  were  not  of  the  same  height, 
and  therefore  left  a  different  air  layer  above  the  oil. 
According  to  Liebermann  and  Stoddard  the  results 
depend  upon  the  size  and  kind  of  flame  employed  for 
igniting  tne  vapour.  Should  the  length  of  the  apparatus 
1^  from  five  to  seven  times  its  breaath,  the  results  are 
concordant,  but  if  this  proportion  be  exceeded,  higlier 
results  will  be  obtained.  If  the  apparatus  have  the  right 
hciglit,  it  is  a  matter  of  indifl*erence  whether  it  bo  filled 
one-quarter  or  two-thirds  full  of  oil,  but  the  quantity  of 
air  passed  must  not  be  too  small.  The  length  of  time 
the  ignition  flame  is  held  to  the  opening  of  the  apparatus 
is  also  important.  Beilstein  recommends  an  apparatus 
consisting  of  a  glass  cylinder  35m. m.  in  diameter  and 
175in.m.  in  length,  with  two  marks,  one  of  which  b 
60m.  ni.  from  the  lx)ttom,  the  other  70m. m.  The  oil  is 
]>oure<l  in  up  to  the  first  mark.  Air  is  conducted  from  a 
gasometer  by  means  of  an  indiarubher  tube  attached 
to  a  fine  glass  tu1>c,  terminating  in  a  rose  perforated 
with  fine  holes.  The  bulb  of  the  thermometer  is  arranged 
about  the  middle  of  the  oU.  The  apparatus  is  put  into  a 
watcr-l)ath,  of  which  the  temperature  is  increased  one 
degree  every  two  to  three  minutes.  Each  time  the  tem- 
perature of  the  oil  shows  a  further  rise  of  one  degree,  air 
iH  passed  through  for  five  seconds,  and  so  quickly 
that  a  froth  is  raised  in  the  upper  part  of  the  appa- 
ratus, while  at  the  siime  time  a  flame  is  held  at  the 
montli,  and  the  temperature  at  which  the  vaiHiur 
ignites  is  noted.  The  first  result  is  only  .approxi- 
mate. The  oil  is  replaced  by  a  fresh  quantity,  and 
the  o1>Kcrvations  commenced  at  about  that  tempera- 
ture which  was  found  to  be  the  flashing-point  in  the 
preceding  trial.    In  this  way  observations  can  be  made 
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to  '5°  C.    This  apparatas  gives  a  flaah-poiiit  abont  five 
degrees  higher  than  that  of  Kngler.    If  the  oil  is  so 
heated  that  the  temperature  of  the  water-bath  is  one 
degree  higher  than  tnat  of  the  oil,  single  observations 
vary  about  '25*"  C.    Other  forms  of  apparatus  have  not 
hitherto  allowed  of  this  degree  of  accuracy.     In  the 
preceding  method  there  is  ascertained  the  temperature 
at  which  the  oil  is  dan^rous  for  burning,  but  nothing  is 
learnt  about  its  capability  of  burning.     For  the  latter 
purpose  the  distillation  of  the  oil  is  requisite.     The 
distillation  is  conducted  in   the   following  way :    200 
grammes  of  the  sample  are  placed  in  a  weighed  retort 
provided  with  a  Glmsky's  dephlegraator,  to  which  is 
attached  a  tube  about  0'75m.  long  without  any  con- 
denser.     The  distillation  is  so  regulated   that   about 
2  ^ammes  of  the  distillate  shall  pass  over  into  the 
weighed  receiver  every  minute.    The  distillates  below 
ISO"*  C.  and  between  150<^  C.  and  270°  C.  are  collected 
separately  and  weighed.    The  distillation  is  stopped  at 
270"  C,  the  retort  re  weighed,  and  the  amount  of  residue 
thus  obtained.    American  petroleum  gives  5  per  cent,  of 
a  light  oil  boiling  below  150*"  C.  and  less  tnan  15  per 
cent,  of   a   heavy   oil   boiling   above   270**   C.      Such 
petroleum   bums   excellently  in   all    kinds  of   lamps. 
According  to  Beilstein,  petroleum  which  contains  not 
more    than   5   per  cent    of    light    oil    is   quite   free 
from   danger.     .Mendelejeff  states   that   fractions    of 
petroleum  from  Baku,  boiling  between  15**  and  ISO"*  have 
a  density  not   always   corresponding   to   the   rise   of 
temperature.    The  fraction  boiling  between  29"*  and  30"* 
has  a  specific  gravity  of  *626;  that  at  50**  of  "675 ;  at  02^ 
of  -672;  at  80'  of  7483 ;  at  go**  of  '7337;  at  100'  of  '7659; 
at  140*  of  '7807 ;  and  at  ISO^"  of  '7908.    The  coefficients 
of  variations  in  specific  gravity  are  in  like  maimer  related 
to  the  temperature.    For  the  fraction  boiling  at  80*  it  is 
-•00093;  at86'-'00086;at90«'-'00084;at98*-'00086; 
atl00*-'00088;atll0'-00081;  and  at  114"- '00079.   At 
higher  temperatures  these  fractions  gradually  become  less. 
According  to  Mendelejeff,  petroleum  from  Baku  contains 
the  same  Kind  of  hydrocaroons  as  the  American  oil,  but 
the  low  boiling  fractions  contain  a  small  ^uantitv  of  a 
hydrocarbon  boiling  at  55^,  which  has  a  higher  density 
than  hexane.    The  bulk  of  the  hvdrocarbons  of  the  oil 
from  Baku  corresponds  to  the  formula  CnH2n.    The 
behaviour  of  these  hydrocarbons  with  bromine,  nitric 
acid,  potassium  permanganate,  and  mercuric  chloride, 
makes  it  probable  that  nydrocarbons  of  the  acetylene 
series  are  also  present    For  the  detection  of  aromatic 
hydrocarbons  in  petroleum  products,  G.  Gustavson  adds 
10  to  15mgrms.  of  aluminium  to  1  or  2grm8.  of  bromine, 
and  to  the  aluminium  bromide  thus  formed  1  or  2c.  c.  of 
the  sample.    The  mixture  is  poured  upon  a  watch-glass, 
and  cau  tiously  evapora  ted,  when  the  needle-shaped  crystals 
remain  if  the  sample  contained  benzene  or  toluene.    Alex. 
Ehrenberg,  of  Dresden,  has  constructed  an  apparatus 
for  testing  the  flashing  points  of  oils.    It  consists  of  two 
tubes  joined  together,  a  piston,  a  thermometer  and  small 
tube  leading  to  the  ignition  flame.    The  apparatus  is 
filled  with  the  oil  to  be  tested,  and  the  temperature 
regulated  bv  means  of  a  water- bath.      At  intervids  the 
piston  is  pushed  down,  and  the  gas  given  off  by  the  oil  is 
thus  brought  into  contact  with  the  flame.    Upon  raising 
the  piston  the  observation  can  be  repeated^  until  the 
flashmg  point  is  found.    The  apparatus  can  be  made  of 
either  glass  or  metal. — ^A.  H.  A. 


three  to  four  hours  in-  a  retort  proTided  with  a  reflux 
apparatus.    The  volatile  products  were  then  expelled  by 
heat    A  small  quantity  of  undecomposed  solid  phos- 
phorus trisulphide  being  carried  over  mechanically  wu 
removed  by  nitration.   The  filtrate  on  fractional  distilla- 
tion was  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  distilling  nnder 
100®  and  the  second  boiling  over  360®.     Phenylsolphide, 
which  boils  at  280*",  and  phenylsulph^drate,  boiunjc  at 
165*".  were  present  only  in  small  quantities.    The  wei^t 
of  the  portion  boiling  under  100*"  was  IGgrms.    It  was 
rectifiea,  when  it  showed  a  constant  boiling  point  of  81^ 
It  was  found  to  resemble  benzene  in  properties  and 
chemical  constitution.   The  fraction  distilling  above  300* 
contained  only  traces  of  sulphur.    Its  solution  in  nitric 
acid  liberated  phosphoric  anhydride  very  freely,  a  reac- 
tion indicative  of  the  presence  of  phenylethylpnoephoric 
acid.    By  taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that  almost 
the  whole  of  the  sulphur  escapes  in  the  form  of  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen,  and  that  the  resulting  benzene  corre- 
sponds to  one-fourth  the  phenol  used,  it  may  be  aasomed 
that  the  equation  which  illustrates  this  reaction  is  as 
follows : — 

8C,HaOH  +  PA=;2[P04(C,H5)J  -»-  3H^  -1-20,8; 

The  formation  of  phenylsulphide  and  phenylsulphydrate 
is  explained  by  the  following  equations : — 

2C,H5SH= nS  +  S(Cf,H,), 

whilst  the  change  which  takes  place  when  phosphonu 
pentasulphide  is  used  woidd  protiably  be  illustrated  by 
the  equation 

8C,H50H + PsSs = 2[P04(CeH,)i] + 3H,S  -I-  2C,HjSH 

The  reduction  of  phenol  to  benzene  by  means  of  pfaos- 
phorous-trisulplnde  having  proved  a  success,  it  was 
thought  that  this  sulphide  would  act  in  an  identical 
manner  on  the  homologues  of  phenol.  On  subjecting 
cresol  to  the  action  of  pnosphorous-trisu\phide,  and  pro- 
ceeding in  the  above-described  manner,  it  was  possible  to 
obtain  toluene  having  a  boiling  point  of  110°.  Besides 
the  fraction  distilling  above  360**  and  probably  consisting 
of  toluylethylphosphoric  acid,  an  intermediate  prodnct 
boiling  at  185**  to  195**  was  obtained,  which  appfULied  to 
be  a  mixture  of  toluylsulphydrate  and  undecomposed 
cresol.  Toluylsulphide  was  not  formed.  These  results 
show  that  it  is  possible  to  abstract  oxygen  from  pheooU 
by  the  aid  of  phosphorous-trisulphide  and  convert  them 
into  the  corresponding  hydrocarbons. — D.  B. 


Products  of  the  Destrttetive  Distillation  of  Wood  ai  Loic 
TempercUures,  C.  F.  Mabery.  Amer.  Chem.  Jour.  5, 
256. 

The  author  has  examined  fractions  of  crude  wood  spirit, 
(a)  being  taken  at  the  commencement  of  the  distilla- 
tion ;  (6)  after  several  hundred  gallons  had  distilled 
over ;  and  (c)  when  the  distillation  of  methyl<aloohol 
had  made  considerable  progress,  (a)  showed  a  high 
percentage  of  ethylaldehjrde ;  (a)  and  (6)  methylacetate ; 
and  (c)  methylalcohol.  liimethylacetate  and  small  quan- 
tities of  acetone  were  also  present. — D.  B. 


Action  of  Phosphorus  Trisulphide  on  Phenol  and  Cresol, 
A.  Geuther.    Annalen  221,  55. 

KekulI^:  and  Szuch  have  shown  that  by  the  action  of 
phosphorus  pentasulphide  on  phenol,  oesides  phenyl 
sulpnydrate,  phenyl  sulphide,  and  a  high  boiling  pro- 
duct, a  small  amount  of  benzene  is  formed.  As  the 
formation  of  benzene  from  phenol  depends  on  a  reduction 
process,  which,  if  brought  about  by  pure  phosphorus 
pentasulphide,  could  not  be  easily  explained,  it  was 
thought  that  the  pentasulphide  must  have  containc^i 
some  trisulphide,  and  that  the  reduction  was  due  to  the 
presence  of  this  substance.  On  investigation  this  was 
found  to  be  the  case.  OQgrms.  of  finely -pulverised  phos- 
phorus trisulphide  and  lOgrius.  of  phenol  were  heated  for 


Picamar,  By  Ci.  Niederist.  Monatsh.  Chem.  4,  487. 
The  author  came  into  iK)s.Hession  of  an  original  s[»ecinien 
of  picamar  j)repared  by  Reichenbach  himself,  which  wa« 
employed  in  tiie  experiments  described  in  this  paper. 
The  main  result  of  the  investigation  waste  establish  the 
identity  of  this  compound  with  the  dimethylpropylpvro- 
gallate  obtained  by  Hofmann  from  beechwooa  tar,  (Ber. 
8,  66,  and  11,  329).  The  statements  of  Reichenbach  in 
regard  to  the  properties  of  the  substance  are  fully  con- 
firmed by  the  author.  The  following  compounds  aie  al«o 
described :  Potassium  picamar,  CiiHi^OiK.  ^  This  wat* 
prepared  according  to  Keichenbach,  and  obtained  in  the 
form  of  pearly  plates.  Acetyl  picamar,  CiiHi,(CaH,0)Ofc 
by  heating  picamar  for  several  hours  wiUi  acetic  anhy- 
dride in  excess.  It  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  shining 
prisms  (melting  point  86-87**).  Dibromacetyl  picamar, 
CnKi3.Bra(C2H30)03,  crystallines  from  alcohol  in  colour- 
less shining  plates. — C  F.  C. 
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Improvements  in  Proeeeaes  for  BUaehing  Otokerii  and 
other  SoHd  Hydrocarhona,  and  for  Rendering  them 
AvaUabU  as  Substitutes  for  Wax,  J.  Imray,  London. 
Communicated  by  J.  C.  O.  Chemin,  Paris.  £ng.  Pat 
3435,  Joly  12,  1883. 

"  CsUDB  ojsokerit  is  first  melted  in  water  kept  at  a  tern- 
peratnre  of  W  C,    and    the  earthy  and  other  solid 
impurities  being  allowed  to  settle,  the  melted  matter  is 
decanted,  and  solidifies  in  a  condition  fit  to  be  treated 
by  the  following  operations.    First  it  is  melted  by  super- 
heated steam,  ana  from  5  to  15  per  cent,  of  flowers  of 
sulphur  bein^  added,  the  material  is  distilled.    The  dis- 
tillation»  which  is  not  fractional,  gives  a  product,  yellow, 
homogeneous,  without  fluorescence  or  dichroism.    This 
bein^  slowly  cooled  crystallises,  the  product  being  from 
92  to  05  per  cent  of  the  total  quantity  treated.    The 
seeotkd  operation  may  be  conducted  in  either  of  two  ways, 
either  by  subjecting  cakes  of  the  distillate  to  pressure, 
the  plates  of  the  press  being  kept  at  a  temperature  of 
35**  to  50"*  C,  thus  expressing  the  oils  and.  hydrocarbons 
fusible  at  low  temperatures,  or  by  reducing  the  distil- 
late to  powder,  ana  subjectinff  it  to  a  shower  of  water  at 
a  temperature  of  45**  to  60"  C.,  so  as  to  wash  away  the 
oils  and  fosible  hydrocarbons.    Instead  of  water,  amy  lie 
aleohol  or  other  solvent  of  hydrocarbon  oils  may  be 
employed  at  ordinary  temperatures.    The  third  operation 
cDiudatB  in  melting  the  product  of  the  second  at  60**  or 
70*  C,  and  mixing  intimately  with  it  about  20  per  cent 
of  amylic  alcohol,  then  casting  the  whole  into  moulds. 
The  cakes,  after  being  subjected  to  pressure,  are  melted 
and  digested  for  about  fonr  hours  in  agitation  with 
animal  charcoal,  and  the  liquid  is  filtered  through  animal 
ehareoal.    On  cooling,  the  product,  amounting  to  about 
80  per  cent,  of  the  matter  treated,  is  white,  hard,  and 
8<Mioroua.    The  liquids  resulting  from  the  third  operation, 
or  from  the  washing  by  alcoholic  solvents,  are  distilled, 
so  as  to  recover  the  alcohol  and  solvents,  and  the  residue 
is  mixed  with  the  crude  material  to  be  subsequently 
treated.     From  20  to  80  parts  of  residue  from  treatment 
of  petroleum  and  naphttia  mav  be  mixed  with  70  to  80 
parts  of  crude  ozokerit    A  similar  treatment  is  applicable 
to  SGftlid  hydrocarbons  ^nerallv,  such  as  residues  from 
petroleum,  naphtha,  pitch  and  tar,  schist  oils,  and  the 
like." 


Improvements  in  or  Relating  to  the  Treatment  of  the 
Products  of  Combustion  or  Destructive  Distillation  of 
Coal  or  other  Fuel  containing  Nitrogen  for  the  Purpose 
of  Utilising  the  Ammonia  contained  therein,  J.  H. 
'l3arby,  Brymbo.  Eng.  Pat  3084,  June  21,  1883. 
Void,  final  specification  not  filed. 

By  this  invention  furnace  or  other  gases  containing 
ammonia  are  to  be  passed  throuch  "any  ordinary  coke 
tower  or  scrubber,**  into  the  top  of  which  is  fed  *'  water- 
spray  or  weak  liquor"  steam,  "sulphurous  anhydride, 
and  oaseous  oxides  of  nitrogen  "  being  introduced  into 
the  nue  conveying  the  gases  tp  the  foot  of  such  tower, 
at  "a  sufficient  distance  from  the  tower  to  enable  the 
eaaea  to  mix  before  entering "  it  The  liquid  running 
from  the  bottom  ot  the  towe^  is  thus  to  be  solution  o! 
ammonium  sulphate,  which  solution  may  be  pumped  to 
the  top  of  the  tower  and  passed  through  it  a  sunicient 
number  of  times  to  render  it  at  last  hignly  concentrated. 


IT.— COLOUMNft  MATTEBS  MD  DYES. 

The  Indulins.    Otto  N.  Witt    Berl.  Ber.  17,  74. 

Trb  author  describes  a  new  method  of  preparing  the 
indnliDS.  When  carried  out  in  the  usual  wav  from  amido- 
axobenxol  and  aniline,  the  preparation  of  the  indulins  is 
attended  with  evolution  of  ammonia,  and  the  formation 
of  eomplicated  by-products.  If,  however,  the  phenyl - 
amidoaaobenzol,  previously  described  by  the  author,  be 
beaAed  with  aniline  hydrochloride,  no  trace  of  ammouia 
or  ammoniam  salts  is  formed,  and  it  appears  also  that  the 
formatioii  of  complicated  by-products  is  avoided.  This 
mediod  of  preparation  is  more  rapid  and  easy  than  the 
oldCT  one.    The  formation  of  the  substance  is  explained 


as  being  due  to  a  brealduff-up  and  subsequent  redac- 
tion of  the  azo  group  by  the  nvdrogen  of  the  aniline, 
which,  in  its  turn,  unites  with  the  amidodiphenylamine 
(phenylparaphenylenediamine)  formed  by  tne  reduction 
of  the  azo  body,  thus  giving  indulin.  From  this,  an 
analogy  with  the  colouring  matters  of  the  toluylene  blue 
series  and  the  saffranine  group  is  apparent,  these,  like 
the  indulins,  being  obtained  by  the  abstraction  of  hydro- 
gen from  a  mixture  of  a  monamine  and  a  paradiamine. 
The  higher  homologues  behave  in  a  similar  manner  to 
phenvlamidoozobenzol.  The  product  from  diazopara- 
toluol  and  diaphenylamine  forms  yellow  plates,  melting 
at  109"  to  110%  and  soluble  with  a  green  colour  in  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid.  The  corresponding  derivative 
of  metaxylidine  (1, 2,  4,)  forms  bright  golden  scales  which 
melt  at  142"  to  143°  and  dissolve  in  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid  with  a  yellow  colour.  If  in  these  compounds 
diphenylamine  be  replaced  by  other  secondarv  aromatic 
amines,  amidoazo  bodies  are  obtained,  whicn,  without 
any  difficulty,  jield  whole  series  ot  new  colouring 
matters  resembling  indulin,  when  treated  with  the  salts 
of  primary  bases. — A.  S. 


On  some  Derivatives  of  a-  and  /3-  Naphthol,    Emil  Fried 
hinder.    Beri.  fier.  16,  2075. 

By  heating  the  naphthols  with  aniline  or  ortho-  or  para- 
toluidine  in  presence  of  calcium  chloride  to  a  temperature 
of  230*"  to  280  ,  secondary  amines  are  formed  in  abundance. 
As  a  rule,  for  one  molecule  a-  oxB-  naphthol  two  molecules 
of  base  and  one  molecule  of  calcium  chloride  wera  used. 
In  the  absence  of  calcium  chloride  the  yield  of  secondarv 
amines  was  notably  smaller,  generally  only  one  half. 
Phenyl-/3-naphthylamine  cr^'Btalliues  in  tufts  of  white 
needles,  which  melt  at  108^  Para- tolyl-^-naph thy lamine 
crystallises  from  warm  spirit  of  wine  m  wnite  shining 
scales,  melting  at  102**  to  103**.  With  acetic  anhydride 
yields  the  crystalline  compound — 

(CioHy.C.H7)NCaHuO 

wliilst  by  the  action  of  benzoyl  chloride  the  compound — 

(C,oH,.CVH.)NC;H80 

\ii  obtained.  Para-tolvl-/3-nAphthylamine  gives  with  bro- 
mine silver- white  needles  of  the  compound— 

CHuBr^N 

which  melts  at  168**  to  lOO^'.  Phonyl-a-naphthvlamine, 
previously  prepared  from  a-naphthylamine  and  aniline 
nydrochloride,  forms  white  crystals,  melting  at  60^ 
Paratolyl-a-naphthylamine  forms  white  crystalline  tufts 
which  melt  at  88*5"  to  79^  Orthotolyl-/3-naphthylamine 
remains  persistently  as  an  oil,  but  crystallises  from 
petroleum  spirit  in  bright  scales  melting  at  95**  to  96°. 
With  picric  acid  it  gives  the  compound — 

C,7H,^N.2CeH,(NOj)30H 

which  crystallises  in  reddish  brown  needles,  and  lb  onl  v 
moderately  soluble.  Benzoyl  chloride  and  orthotoJyi- 
/3-naphthylainine  yield  the  compound— 

(CioH7.CVH7)NC,H50 

melting  at  117*  to  118^  Orthotolyl-o-naphthylamine 
forms  small  white  shining  needles  melting  at  94*  to  95*. 
The  data  contained  in  this  paper  show,  as  already  indi- 
cated by  previous  investigations,  that  ^-naphthol  enters 
into  reactions  with  consioerably  greater  facility  than  its 
a-isomer.  All  the  amines  descnbed  gave  colour  reac- 
tions with  nitric  acid,  as  well  as  with  potassium  di- 
chromate  and  sulphuric  acid,  in  the  case  of  the/3-naphthyl 
compounds  varying  from  yellow  to  brown,  with  the  a 
compounds  green  and  greenish  blue.  The  phenyl-, 
paratolyl-,  and  orthotolyl-  /3-naphthylamines  were  de- 
composed by  concentrated  hydrocnloric  acid  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  240'',  /3-naphthol  and  aniline  or  a  toluidine  being 
formed,  e,g, — 

(CioHy.  CeHjNH  -I-  HCl  +  H,0  - 
CeHaNHa.HCl  +  CioH7.0H 

The  author  has  been  unable  to  confirm  the  statement 
that  naphthalene  and  naphthylamine  are  formed  by  the 
action  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  on  pheuyl-/3 
naphthylamine.  A.  S. 
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Action  of  Aniline  on  Beaoreinol  and  Quinol,    A«  CaloL 

Ber.  16,  2786-2814. 
On  heating  resorcinol  or  quinol  with  calcimn  chloride 
and  aniline  hydrochloride  to  250**,  or  with  aniline 
hydrochloride  to  300^,  metaoxydiphenylamine  and  para- 
oxydiphenylamine  are  formed  respectively,  the  yield 
being  very  satisfactory.  It  is  of  special  interest  to  find 
that  reaorcinol  and  quinol  when  heated  with  aniline 
ner  ae  react  in  an  analogous  manner.  The  reaction, 
however,  goes  beyond  the  monozy  bodies,  though  only 
in  a  small  measure,  and  causes  the  formation  of  diphenyl- 
meta-  and  diphenylpara-  phenylenediamines.  The 
yield  of  metoxydiphenylamine  under  normal  conditions 
amonnts  to  70  to  80  per  cent.;  that  in  the  case  of  the 
isomeric  nara-  compound  to  80  to  90  per  cent,  of  the 
theoretical  quantity.  When  the  preparation  of  the 
diphenylated  phenylenediamines  is  sought  for  it  is  b^t 
to  use  a  mixture  of  zinc  chloride  and  aniline  hydrochloride 
with  an  excess  of  calcium  chloride  and  aniline  hydro- 
chloride. The  reaction  takes  place  at  200*'  to  210*". 
The  yield  is  high,  although  a  small  amount  of  the 
monoxy  body  is  still  present  The  following  equations 
explain  the  changes  which  occur  when  resorcinol  and 
quinol  are  acted  upon  by  aniline : — 

(1)  C«H4(OH),  +  NH,(CeH5)  = 
CeH4<^^^^«"«)  +  H20. 

(2)  C,H4<gg<^««»)  +  NH^C,H.)= 

The  Drimary  derivatives  are  distinguished  from  the 
secondary  by  their  solubility  in  dilute  alkalis  and  acids. 
They  are  precipitated  from  the  former  solutions  by  acetic 
acid,  and  from  the  latter  by  acetates.  The  two  oxydi- 
phenylamines  can  be  distilled  with  ease  by  means  of 
superheated  steam,  whilst  the  distillation  of  the 
phenylated  diamido  compounds  requires  a  veiy  high 
temperature.  Zinc  dust  reduces  the  oxydipheuy- 
lammes  at  a  moderate  red  heat,  diphenylamiue  being 
formed  besides  aniline.  Metoxydiphenylamine :  White 
pearly  Uminee.  Molting  point,  81  'S"  to  82".  It  is  soluble 
in  boiling  water,  readily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  benzene. 
The  following  derivatives  have  been  prepared :~ 

The  hydrochloride  djHuNO.HCl 
The  sulphate  (Ci2HuNO)2HjS04 
The  bannm  salt  (CiaHuNO)2Ba+6H20 
The  hydrochloride  and  sulphate  form  needles.'    Both 
are   decomposed   by   water.     The   barium   compound 
crystallises  in  white  laminae  resembling  benzidine  in 
lustre.        Diphenylmetaphenylenediamine :     Colourless 
flattened   needles.    Melting  point,    95".    Is  sparingly 
soluble  in  cold  alcohol ;  readily  soluble  in  hot  alcohol, 
cold  benzene,  and  ether.    The  following  derivatives  were 
prepared : — 

The  hydrochloride  C-H4(NHCeH5.HCl)2 
Acetyl  compound  aH4(NCgH5.C^H302)2.  M.  pt  163- 
Benzoyl  compound  CjH4(NC«H5.  OjYifi^)^.  M.  pt.  183' 
Nitroso  compound  CeH4(NCeHa.NO)2.  M.  pt.  102'* 
The  hydrochloride  crystallises  in  fine  neeales,  and  is 
decomposed  like  the  corresponding  compound  of  the 
xnonoxydiphenylamine.  The  acetyfand  benzoyl  deriva- 
tives form  colourless  crystals.  Thenitroso  body  crystallises 
in  yellow  needles.  By  treating  a  small  amount  of  the 
nitroso  compound  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  a 
deep  violet- blue  colouration  is  resultedL  Paroxydi- 
phenylamine:  Forms  spangles  or  laminas.  Melting 
poipti  70^  Is  sparingly  soluble  in  petroleum  spirit 
and  cold  water  ;  dissolves  in  hot  water  and  cold 
alcohol,  and  is  readily  soluble  in  hot  alcohol. 
The  hydrochloride  Cia&uNO.HCl,  crystallises  in 
white  needles,  which  water  decomposes.  Diphenyl- 
paraphenylenediamine:  Crystallises  in  colourless  lus- 
trous lamime.  Melting  point,  152".  Sparingly  soluble 
m  cold  alcohol,  more  soluble  in  hot  alcohol  and  cold 
benzene,  readily  soluble  in  boiling  benzene,  ether,  and 
chloroform.  Derivatives  prepared:  The  hydrochloride 
and  the  acetyl,  benzoyl,  and  nitroso  compounds.  These 
substances  agree  in  constitution  with  the  analogous 
denvativea  of  diphenylmetaphenylenediamine.     They 


ayBtallifle  with  ease,  bat  ara  moie  difficultly  loloUe. 
The  melting  points  of  the  acetyl  and  benzoyl  aerivatives 
are  191 T  and  218*5*  respectively.  The  solaUoa  of 
diphenylparaphenylenediamme  in  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid  fonns  nith  nitric  acid  or  sal^tre  a 
deep  cherry  to  fnchaiB-red  colour.  On  heating  paroxy- 
diphenylaniine  with  calcinm  chloride,  zinc  chlonde  and 
paratoluidine  diparatolylpazaphenylenediamine  is  pro- 
duced, besides  diphenyiparaphenylenediaaiine.  This 
body,  which  forma  well-defined  eryatala,  has  been  pre- 
pared  by  the  author  from  quinol  and  paratoluidine. 

D.  B. 

On  some  Derivatives  of  Quinone.     R.    Nieizki,  Ber. 
Deutsch.  Chem.  Gee.  1883,  2092. 

In  order  to  produce  nitranilic  acid  a  mixture  of  5  parts 
of  fuming  nitric  acid  with  an  equal  qaaatity  ol  eon- 
centrated  sulphuric  acid  is  eooiea  to  about  8t^,  and  to 
this  is  to  be  added,  little  by  little,  so  that  the  tempera- 
ture may  never  rise  above  ~  3*,  1  part  of  finely-powaered 
diacetylquinoL  The  mixture,  which  towards  the  end  of 
the  operation  becomes  pasty  with  deposited  erystali,  ia 
maintained  at  a  low  temperature  untu  a  small  portion, 
removed  for  the  purpose,  yields  a  dear  solution  with 
much  iced  water,  ana  gives  no  violet,  but  only  a  dirty 
brown  colour  with  an  excess  of  alkali.  The  product 
may  be  thrown  upon  pieces  of  ice,  the  crystals  remaning 
for  the  most  part  undissolved.  These  crystals  conaiflt  <3 
nitranilic  acia,  which  is  but  slightly  soluUe  in  the  acid 
solution,  but  is  readily  decompmed  by  it  in  a  short  s^aoe 
of  time.  They  yield  a  precipitate  of  stable  potassium 
nitranilate  with  a  solution  of  potassium  chloride.  It  is 
best,  therefore,  to  convert  the  acid  at  once  into  the 
potassium  salt.  To  a  quantity  of  caustic  potash  solution, 
somewhat  in  excess  of  that  required  to  neutralise  the 
total  acid  in  the  solution  to  be  treated,  are  added  a  feir 
pieces  of  ice,  and,  gradually  and  with  constant  stirring, 
the  nitranilic  acid  solution.  After  some  12  hours  the 
precipitated  potassium  salt  is  filtered,  and  may  be  re- 
purined  by  recrystallisation  from  hot  water  containing 
potassium  hydroxide.  In  this  way  some  00  per  cent  (3 
the  diacetylquinol  is  converted  into  potassium  nitrani- 
late. NitranUic  add  cannot  thus  oe  prepared  from 
quinone.  'Hie  potassium  salt  diesolves  in  a  solution  of 
stannous  chloriae,  addified  strongly  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  yielding  after  a  few  hours  sparkling  violet  needles 
of  C,(0H)4NHa.N0a.— W.  G.  M.   . 


On  Chrysaniline,     0.  Fischer  and  G.  KSmer.    BerL 

Ber.  17,  203. 

This  beautiful  colouring  matter  has  been  but  little  inves- 
tigated since  the  publication  of  Hofmann's  researches  in 
1^2  and  1869,  and  on  account  of  its  costliness  it  has  not 
come  into  very  general  use.  It  occurs,  together,  probably, 
with  its  homolo^es,  in  company  with  rachsin,  and  like 
this  substance  it  iorms  a  diazo  compound.  About  two 
years  ago.  Clans  observed  that  wnen  chrysaniline  ii 
neated  with  hydrochloric  acid  to  160"  to  180%  ammo- 
nium chloride,  and  a  new  compound,  chrysophenol, 
derived  from  chrysaniline  Jby  the  replacement  of  anamido 

froup  by  hydroxyl,  are  formed.     The  striking  resem- 
lance  between  chrysaniline  and  flavaniline,  as  TtgtadM 
their  fluorescence,  stability,  and  behaviour  towards  fibres, 
made  it  probable  that   chrysaniline,  like   flavaniline, 
ought  be  regurded  as  a  derivative  of  quinoline.    By  the 
oxidation  of  chrysaniline  Fischer  obtained  no  oxy-add  of 
the  quinoline  or  pyridine  group ;  but  chrysophenol,  under 
the  same  conditions,  yielded  a  crystalline  add  which, 
when  distilled  with  calcium  hydrate,  possessed  the  cha- 
racteristic odour  of  the  pyridine  bases.     The  authors' 
have   now   succeeded  in  proving  that  chrysaniline  is 
diamidophen  vlacridine,  both  by  the  preparation  ol  phe- 
nylacridme  from  chrysaniline  and  by  a  new  synthesis  of 
the  colouring  matter.   Crude  chrysaniline  was  boiled  with 
benzene,  filtered,  and  allowed  to  crystallise,  and  the  pure 
substance  was  obtained  by  reorystallisinff  Uie  benzene 
compound  from  dilute  alcohol    It  was  then  converted 
into  chrysophenol  by  heating  with  3  to  4  parts  of  concen- 
trated hydrodilorie  add  under  pressure  at  180*.    The 
resulting  product  was  dissolved  in  water,  and  poured 
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inlo  veij  dilate  canstic  lodK,  when  the  phenol  was  dis- 
sDlied,  while  theaoaltered  chrysauiline  remained  behind. 
Tli«  pbeuol  was  then  ptecipitAted  by  careful  nsutralisa- 
tiod  with  liydiocbloric  acid.  It  forma  difScultly  Holnble 
ulUwilh  *alphuri(Mind  hydrochloric  acida.  The  hydro- 
chloride wag  recryat&llised  fioni  hot  water,  and  the 
pheaol  libented  by  addition  of  soda.  The  coniposition 
of  the  Bubetance  was  found  on  onalyaU  to  be  either 
CuHu^iOor  C^H,,NtO,  and  ita  formation  la  thna  repre- 

CuHuNiHa + H,0 = C,H;,N,0  +  NH.CI 
■(^i,N^Cl  +  H,0  =  Ca,ai,N,0  +  NH4Cl 
Phenylocridine  was  prepared  from  ctuyianiline  in  the 
uiue  tray  that  E.  and  O.  Fischer  obtained  triphenylme- 
tbane  from  paroleucanilinc,  and  the  composition  of  chryr- 
anilino  vat  therefore  proved  to  be  Ci,H],N't.  lOgrms.  of 
etude  chrysaniline  were  dissolved  in  SOgrms.  of  concen- 
trated solpharic  acid  and  4gTma.  to  Sgrms.  of  water,  and 
Bilroiu  acid  was  passed  into  the  well-cooled  solution. 
After  removal  of  the  excess  of  nitrous  acid  by  means  of 
»  current  of  air,  the  diazo  comtmund  was  poured  in  small 
qoantities  into  600gnns.  of  boiling  abaoiute  alcohol,  and 
llie  greater  part  of  the  alcohol  removed  liy  distillation. 
Tbeimeary  impnrities  were  prccipltaled  witb  water,  and 
the  acid  solution  treated  with  excess  of  alkalL  The 
uixtnte  was  then  heated  in  an  oil-bath  to  200°,  and  a 
cQrreiit  of  steam  passed  into  it,  the  temperature  gradu- 
ally riang  to  260".  A  thick  yellow  oil  come  slowlj  over 
and  solidified  in  the  condenser.  After  recrystallisation 
it  melted  at  181°,  and  was  found  to  be  identical  with  the 

Caylacridine  described  by  Bemthsen  and  Bender  (Berl. 
.  16,  1800).  On  analysis  the  compoeition  of  the  sub- 
■laQce  was  found  to  be  CiglluN,  The  formation  of  chry- 
Baniline  in  the  preparation  of  fuchsin  may  be  explained 


two  molecules  of  aniline  to  fonu  the  two  

ponnds    paTAlencaniline    and     ortho-diparatriiunidotri. 
phenylmethane,  thus : — 


(3)  The  chrj'saniline  moleeule  may  be  formed  br  the 
actionofaniido-diphenylamineonamido-benzoicacia,juHt 

aa  phenylacridine  it  formed   from  diphenyhunine  and 
benzoic  acid.     The  second  explanation  is  the  most  pro- 


triphen^lamint         _ 

on  anilme  IBerL  Ber,  16,  1304) ;  and  he  obtained  a  brown 
colonrine  matter  by  its  oxidation  with  aiseuic  acid  at 

TbB  authors  find  thatat  180°  to  200°  chrysaniline  is 
formed.     The  fused  mass  was  boiled  with  water,  and  the 

3)recipitated  with  an  alkali,  aud  extracted  with  ether, 
[iporatin^  the  etber,  a  yellow  crystalline  mass  was 
obtained,  which,  after  recrystallisation  from  benzene, 
yielded  the  benzeneconipound  of  cbrVBaniline.  Assuming 
the  correctness  of  Beruthsen  and  Bender's  formula  for 
phenylacridine,  tbe  formation  of  chrysaniline  mnat  be 
represented  thus : — 


KB, 


III 


(Read,  Holliday,  and  Son),  Houlme,  Seine  Infirienro, 

France.  Eng.Tat.  2486,  May  18,  1883. 
Thk  process  herein  described  economises  both  the  alkali 
and  tne  aulpburous  add  contained  in  the  melt  resulting 
from  the  fusion  of  aulphonic  acids  with  caustic  alkali  in 
the  manufacture  of  artificial  alizarin,  the  naphthols,  and 
resorwnol.  The  solution  of  the  melt  is  saturated  with 
sulphurous  acid,  the  hydroxy  compound  removed  by  fil- 
tration, and  the  filtrate,  saturated  with  sulphurons  acid, 
is  used  tor  reducing  indigo  to  indigo  White,  by  the 
addition  of  lino  dust  and  lime  in  the  usnal  way.— K.  M, 


An  IfaprovtdManufaeture  of  Colouritig  Matter.  Charles 
Denton  Abel,  Chancery  Lane.  A  communication  from 
Messrs.  Dorand  and  Huguenin,  Bfile,  Switzerland. 
:&ig.  Pat.  2591,  May  24,  I8S3.     Provisional  protection 

Alpha-saphthol  is  converted  into  its  disnlphonic  acid 
by  heating  with  five  parts  monohyd rated  sulphuric  acid 
and  two  parts  vitreous  phosphoric  acid  to  100?  C.  for  five 
honrs.  The  product  is  dissolved  in  water  and  lime,  the 
filtrate  being  then  acidulated  and  treated  with  enonsh 
sodium  nitrite  to  convert  the  sulphonic  acid  into  the 
nitroso-diaulphonic  acid,  Ci„H,(HSO,)*NO.HO.  The 
latter  is  oxidised  by  nitric  acid  at  the  temperature  of  the 
water-bath  into  the  nitro-disulphonic  add,  which  serves 
as  a  yellow  dyeBtuFT.— R.  M. 
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A  Process  of  Transforming  Naphthalene-disulphonie 
Acids  into  AmidonaphthcUene-aisulphonie  Acids^  and 
the  Manufacture  froni  these  Acids  of  Yellow  and  other 
Dyes,  John  Clayton  Mewburn.  A  communication 
from  Louis  Freuud,  St.  Louis,  Alsace.  Eng.  Pat. 
1069,  Feb.  27,  1883. 

The  naphthalene  (about  441b.)  is  heated  with  excess  of 
strong  sulphuric  acid  (100  kilos.)  for  8  to  10  hours  to  a 
temperature  of  160**  to200''  C.  In  this  reaction  there  are 
proauced  alpha-  and  beta-  naphthalene-disulphonie  acids 
which  can  be  separated  by  means  of  the  different  solu- 
bility of  their  lime  salts,  but  in  practice  the  inventor 
appears  to  nitrate  the  mixture  of  acids  by  adding  the 
theoretical  quantity  of  nitric  acid  or  a  nitrate  to  the  melt 
formed  in  the  manner  above  described,  after  the  comple- 
tion of  the  sulphonation  and  the  product  has  been  allowed 
to  cool.  The  nitration  is  complete  in  the  course  of  some 
hours,,  when  the  product  is  diluted  with  wattr  (44gals. ) 
and  the  nitro-disulphonic  acids  reduced  to  the  amido-di- 
sulphonic  acids.  The  latter  are  converted  into  their  lime 
salts  and  dried  down.  Dyes  are  produced  by  diazotising 
the  ainido-disulphonic  acids,  and  combining  their  diazo 
derivatives  with  phenols,  oxyphenols,  their  ethers  or  sul- 
phonic  acids,  amines,  etc.  The  inventor  claims  also  the 
naphthol-disulphonic  acids  produced  by  boiling  the  fore- 

foing  diazo-suiphonic  acids  with  water  and  the  resulting 
iazo  colours,  obtained  by  combining  them  with  diazo- 
benzcne  and  its  homologues,  diazonaphthalene,  diazo- 
azobenzene,  etc — R.  M. 


is  80  carried  a  sufficient  number  of  times  through  v&rioas 
washing  and  "grease-extracting  baths."  The  object  of 
this  planner  of  working  is  to  avoid  "the  feltiojg,  turning, 
and  interlacing  of  the  filaments  "  of  wool  which  are  apt 
to  take  place  when  it  is  agitated  in  a  washing  or  BconriBg 
bath. 


New  or  Improved  Processes  Jor  Producing  Colouring 
Matters  from  Phenol.  Herbert  John  Haddan.  A  com- 
munication from  the  Leii)zi^er  Anilin-fabrik,  fieyer 
and  Kegel,  Lindenau.  Leipzig,  Saxony.  En";.  Pat. 
.3088,  June  21,  1883.     Provisional  protection  only. 

The  colouring  matter  claimed  is  dinitrophenol  para- 
sulphonic  acid,  CeHo.HO.HSOj.(N02)2.  obtained  by  the 
action  of  nitric  acid  upon  potassium  mononitrophenol- 
parasulphonate  or  by  excess  of  dilute  nitric  acid  upon 
phenolparasulphonic  acid.  Precautions  have  to  be  taxen 
to  prevent  the  formation  of  picric  acid.  The  salts  of 
this  dinitrosulj^honic  acid  are  used  as  yellow  dyes,  and 
bv  the  reduction  of  the  nitro  groups  amido  acids  are 
obtained  which  can  be  made  to  furnish  azo  compounds 
in  the  usual  way.— R.  M. 


Improvements  in  Red  Colouring  Matters,  Frank  Wirth. 
A  communication  from  Kalle  and  Co.,  Biebrich, 
Germany.  Eng.  Pat.  3095,  June  21, 1883.  Provisional 
protection  only. 

The  colouring  matters  in  question  are  produced  by 
oxidising  one  molecule  of  a  paradiamine  with  two  mole- 
cules of  a  phenolic  ether.  Alkyl-derivatives  of  the 
diamine  may  also  be  used,  and  likewise  such  derivatives 
as  contain  oxidising  atoms  in  their  molecule,  such  as 
nitrosodimethylaniline  or  dichlorquinonimide.  Where 
no  oxidising  atom  is  in  the  molecule,  bichromate  of 
potash  is  used.    As  examples  the  authors  give  (1)  para- 

}>henylene  (or  tolulylene),  diamine  and  orthoanisidine 
lydrochloride ;  (2)  paraphenylenediamine,  orthoanisidine 
and  aniline  hydrochlorides  ;  paradiamidodiphenylamine 
and  orthoanisidine  hydrochlorides;  (4)  Orthoanisidine 
hydrochloride  and  dichlorquinonimide;  (5)  nitrosodi- 
methylaniline and  orthoanisidine.  The  materials  in 
examples  (1),  (2),  and  (3),  are  oxidised  by  bichromate  of 
potash,  or  some  other  suitable  oxidiser.  The  colouring 
matters  (which  belong  to  the  saffranine  series)  are  rod 
and  fluorescent. — K.  M. 


Y.— TEXTILES,  COTTON,  WOOL,  SILK,  Etc. 

A  New  or  Improved  Process  of  and  Machinery  for, 
Washing  ana  Scouritig  Wool,  H.  J.  Haddan,  London. 
Communicated  by  E.  Tremsal,  Loth,  Belgium.  Eng. 
Pat  2983,  June  16,  1883." 

Wool  treated  by  this  invention  is  placed  **  between  two 
endless  bands  or  sheets  situated  one  over  the  other,"  and 


TI.— DYEIIfe,  CALICO  PEDTTIirff,  PAPSE 
STAINIHe,  MD  BLEiCHUff. 

Application  of  Hydroxylamine  for  Printing,  Sdiaeflfer. 
Bulletin  de  Mulhonse,  1883. 

The  author  has  applied  the  energetic  reducing  properties 
of  hydroxylamine,  NHg.OH,  in  order  to  discfanrge 
manganese  brown.  The  hydrochloride,  NH^OH.HCl 
must  be  used.  On  printing  this  upon  a  manganeae 
ground  the  latter  is  instantly  reduced  to  manganese 
chloride.  A  very  dark  indigo  blue  dyed  on  man^nese 
is  lowered  to  a  lighter  and  brighter  blue  by  the  eiuuina- 
tion  of  the  MnOj.  In  like  manner  nankin,  chaniobt, 
and  similar  colours  can  be  discharged  white.  It'  is 
thought  that  a  cheap  hydroxylamine  would  be  useful 
for  technical  purposes,  and  the  Soci^t^  Industrielle  de 
Muliiouse  has  offered  a  silver  medal  for  a  cheap  method 
for  the  preparation  of  that  compound.— J. G.    . 


The  Fixing  of  Aniline  Colouring  Mailers  by  Means  of 
Metallic  Sulphides.     Dingl.   Polyt.   Jour.    250,  [4], 
183-184. 
Blanche  first  reco^hses  the  part  plaved  by  a  known 
sulphide  as  a  mordant  for  aniline  colouring  matten. 
Sulphide  of  zinc  or  sulphide  of  tin  precipitates  thecoloun 
fuchsin,    aniline-violet,     Bismarck-brown,    etc.,    upon 
cotton  fibres.    Lilssy  has  experimented  in  the  same  way 
with  sulphide  of  antimony.     He  fixes  the  latter  by  im- 
pregnating the  fabric  with  Schlippe*s  salt  and  decomposing 
witn   an   acid.      The  precipitated   antimony  sulphide 
absorbs  methylene-blne,  malachite-green,  rosaniUne,  and 
colouring  matters  of  the  same  kind,  in   the  colouring 
bath.     Ltissy  is  in  error  when  he  sa^s  that  the  same 
action  takes  place  in  tanning  with  antimonious  sulphide 
as  with  antimonious  oxide.    The  latter  serves  for  the 
perfect  precipitation  of  tannin,  which  i»  the  main  mor* 
dant,    and   antimonious   oxide   alone   cannot  fix  the 
colouring  matter.      In  order  to   employ  the  mordant 
action  of  the  metallic  sulpliide  in  steam -eolourins,  U. 
Schmid  recommends  the  "hyposulphite"  method.    A 
metallic  salt,  of  which  the  corresponding  sulphide  can  lie 
precipitated  by  the  action  of  thiosulphate  of  sodium,  i» 
mixed  with  the  latter  salt  and  colouring  matter.    Upon 
steaming,  the  insoluble  sulphide  is  precipitated  along 
with  the  colouring  matter.     In  this  way  in  one  operation 
it  is  possible  to  hx,  by  means  of  sulphide  of  okdminm, 
copper,    lead,    etc.,    methylene-blue,    malachite-ffreen, 
dimethylaniline-violet,  etc.     The  colour  obtained  de- 
pends  on  the  kind  of  sulpliide  and  the  colouring  matter 
employed.    Sulphide  of  cadmium  gives  a  green  colour 
witli  methylene-blue,  but  with  aniline-^^reen  a  yellowish 
green.    These  colours  withstand  the  action  of  aoap  pretty 
well     A  bright  yellowish  steam -green  is,  for  example, 
obtained  with  950  grammes  of  mucilage  of  tragacanth 
(containing  200  grammes  to  the  litre),   200  grammes  of 
crystallised  cadmium  nitrate,   300  grammes  of  crystal- 
lised   sodium   thiosulphate,     20   grammes   malachite- 
green,    10  grammes  of  acetic  acid  of  7^  B.,    and  IjO 
grammes  of  water. — A.  H.  A. 


Perthiocyanogen  as  a  Yellow  Colouring  Matter  for 
Printing,  Heinrich  Schmid.  DingL  Tolyt.  Joum. 
251,  41,  1884. 
The  fact  that  thiocyanic  acid  and  its  salts  yield,  under 
the  influence  of  certain  oxidising  agents,  yellow  insoluble 
perthiocyanogen  (CsHNsSs)  has  long  been  known,  and 
Prochoroff  has  recently  found  that  perthiocyanogen  may 
be  emploved  as  a  colouring  matter,  and  has  patented  the 
industrial  application  of  this  compound  under  the  title  of 
*'canarin."  Potassium  thiocyanate  is  oxidised  by  potas- 
sium chlorate  in  presence  of  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric 
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i^ds,  and  bv  this  treatment  yields  about  40  per  cent,  of 
t«  weight  of  the  colouring  matter.  Cnnarin  appears  as 
in  orange-yellow  heavy  powder,  inaoluble  in  water, 
tleohol,  and  ether,  but  soluble  in  concentrated  sulphuric 
icid  and  in  caustic  leys.  Prochoroff  claims  its  applica- 
Jon  to  the  printing  of  wool,  but  as  regards  cotton  the  fixa- 
ion  does  not  at  first  sight  appear  practicable,  owing 
»  the  insolubility  of  perthiocyano^n  in  the  ordinary 
reagents.  The  only  method  of  apply mg  it  in  cotton  print- 
inff  i»  to  pro(luce  it  in  the  fibre.  This  also  is  attended 
with  difficulties,  as  it  iB  not  easy  to  prevent  the  fibre 
from  bein^  attacked  during  the  very  energetic  action  of 
the  oxidism^  agents  upon  tlie  thiocyanate.'  The  author 
xt^  first  advised  printing  with  a  mixture  of  potassium 
thiocyanate,  sodium  chlorate,  and  metallic  salts,  which 
by  donble  decomposition  should  give  rise  to  easily 
ieoomposed  salts  of  thiocyanic  and  chloric  acids.  Steam- 
ing would  then  affect  the  liberation  of  HCIO3  and  H  CNS, 
ftna  consequent  formation  of  perthiocyanogen.  It  was 
found,  however,  that  on  steaming,  an  evolution  of  hydro- 
chloric ncid  took  place,  sufficient  to  attack  the  fibre  in 
the  white  s])aces  of  the  patterns,  causing  rottenness 
there,  although  the  printed  portions  remained  intact.  It 
appeared  not  unlikely  that  by  avoiding  the  necessity 
for  steaming,  this  difficulty  might  be  overcome,  the 
reaction  being  promoted  not  by  steaming  but  by  the  appli- 
cation of  some  vanadium  solution,  or  by  printing  over 
such  a  mixture  as  is  described  above,  with  a  paste 
containing  vanadium.  The  simplest  plan,  however,  is  to 
print  with  the  mixtures  detailed  here  :  280  parts  of 
thickenin;^  5  to  15  parts  of  vanadious  chloride  solution, 
100  parts  of  commercial  crystallised  thiocyanate  of 
aluminium,  100  parts  of  aluminium  chlorate,  40"B. 
The  solution  of  ahiminium  chlorate  is  prepared  by 
mixing  7,900  grms.  of  crystallised  barium  chlorate 
di>«RoIved  in  8  litres  of  hot  water,  with  a  solution  of 
7,900  grms.  of  crystallised  aluminium  sulpliate  in 
5*5  litres  of  hot  water.  For  the  prei>aration  of  the 
vanadium  solution  20grms.  of  ammonium  metavanadate 
are  dissolved  in  lOOgmis.  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  200 
grms.  of  water,  and  reduced  "by  means  of  30  c.c  of 
commercial  bisulphite  of  sodium.  The  mixture  is 
warmed,  and  when  solution  is  complete,  and  a  blue  colour 
has  appeared,  made  up  to  20  litres  ;  1  litre  of  this  dilute 
Bolntion,  therefore,  corresponds  to  Igrm.  of  ammonium 
metavanadate,  and  is  thus  the  same  as  that  employed 
in  the  production  of  aniline  black.  The  new  yellow 
rapidly  developri^  in  the  oxidation  or  drying  chambers 
such  as  those  designed  for  aniline  black  production,  or  the 
time  requisite  may  be  reduced  from  24  or  12  hours  by  the 
employment  of  Mather  and  Piatt's  continuous  aniline 
black  aging  machine.  In  both  cases  an  even  brilliant 
yellow  is  obtained,  and  the  fabric  is  not  weakene<l.  A 
remarkable  property  of  perthiocya^ogen  yellow  is  its 
stability.  Neither  concentrated  alkalis  or  acids  destroy  it 
or  dissolve  it  out  of  the  fibre,  and  by  nitric  acid  its  tint 
is  simply  rendered  lighter.  Bleaching  powder  and  boil- 
ing soap  solution  have  no  action  upon  it»  and  air  and 
light  alter  it  but  slowly.  Am)ther  characteristic  of 
perthiocyanogen  yellow  is  its  property  of  acting  as  a 
mordant  to  the  aniline  colours  such  as  methylene  blue, 
aniline  green,  red,  violet,  and,  in  short,  to  that  class  wliose 
members  are  constituted  as  amines.  This  reaction  cannot 
be  ascribed  to  the  presence  of  sulphur  in  the  fibre,  as  it 
still  takes  place  after  the  sulphur  has  been  extracted. 
Neither  is  it  to  be  ascribed  to  a  formation  of  hydro- 
cellulose,  since  the  fixation  of  the  aniline  colours  takes 
place  when  the  nerthiocyanogen  yellow  has  formed, 
whereas  it  was  shown  above  that  the  rotting  of  the 
fabric,  due  to  the  formation  of  hydrocellulose,  was 
invariably  observed  in  the  blank  spaces  of  the  i)attern. 
Ab  might  be  anticipated  from  its  marked  deoxidising 
powers,  wool  cannot  be  printed  with  the  above  mixture. 
In  this  case  the  yellow  docs  not  develop  either  by  steam- 
ing or  drying.— W.  D.  B 

Thickenings,  Resists,  and  Discharges,  for  Calico- 
Printing,  as  employed  principally  in  England.  By 
Robert  Bourcart.     Alonit.  Scient.  xiv.,  507. 

SKCTION  I.— THICKKNTNdS. 

(1)  Wheat  starch.     (2)  Mixture  of  wheat  sjarch  arid 


British  gum.  (3)  Light  and  dark  British  gum.  (4)  Gum 
tragacanth.  (5)  Mixtures  of  starch  and  gum  trajracanth. 
(6)  Foreign  gums,  such  as  gum  Senegal.  (7)  Mixtures 
of  foreij^n  gums  and  pipeclay.  (8)  Mixtures  of  British 
gum  and  pipeclay.  (9)  Flour.  (10)  Mixture  of  flour 
and  potato  starch. 

1.  Wheat  Starch. — The  manufacture  of  this  product 
is  ably  treated  on  in  Wiirtz's  Dictionary,  in  an  article  by 
Professor  Schiitzenberger.  It  may  be  ciasi»ed  with  flour 
as  the  cheapest  thickening  agent.  The  advantages 
attending  its  use  are  the  following :  Low  |)rice,  the 
whiteness  of  the  paste,  the  small  quantity  of  solid  matter 
contained  in  a  given  volume  of  paste.  When  working 
wheat  starch .  the  following  points  should  be  borne  in 
mind  as  conditions  to  be  avoided  :  (1)  When  made  too 
long  beforehand  starch  paste  becomes  sour,  loses 
plasticity,  evolves  water  and  ammonia,  and  becomes 
very  thin.  (2)  Much  acetic  acid  must  be  avoided  in  a 
colour  containing  starch,  as  even  weak  acids  prevent  the 
paste  from  forming  properly,  especially  on  heating,  (3) 
Colours  containing  starch  should  not  l»e  used  for  printing 
large  surfaces,  as  the  paste  is  too  eljistic. 

2.  Mixtures  of  Starch  ami  British  Gam. — These  are 
very  much  used,  and  by  mixing  the  two  substances  in 
various  proportions,  suitable  thickenings  are  obtained 
for  the  (lifTerent  colours.  Lij;ht  British  gum  shouhl  be 
used,  as  this  contains  starch  but  little  altered  and  is 
cheaper  than  the  dark  variety.  Formerly  the  boiling 
was  done  over  the  naked  flaine,  this  not  rarely  giving 
rise  to  considerable  irregularity  from  overheating,  especi- 
ally when  the  paste  is  thick.  At  the  present  time  the 
heating  is  done  by  means  of  steam,  in  pans  furnished  with 
a  jacket,  and  when  the  paste  has  become  homogeneous 
cold  water  is  run  in  instead  of  steam.  The  mixin*j  is 
mostly  done  by  means  of  mechanical  agitators  furnisned 
with  a  double  moti(m  of  revolution  and  translation,  the 
agitator  being  kept  acting  until  the  paste  is  quite 
cold ;  without  this  the  paste  will  not  be  homogeneous. 
For  the  testing  of  starch  and  British  gum  a  trial 
colour  should  be  made  in  the  laboratory,  half  a  litre 
being  quite  sufficient,  printed,  and  then  compared  with 
a  fent  done  with  a  standard  sample  of  the  same 
thickening.  To  test  for  the  presence  of  silicious  sand, 
boil  with  excess  of  dilnte  IICl;  this  dissolves  the 
starch  immediately  and  gives  a  clear  solution.  Filter 
and  then  weijrh  the  sand  which  is  always  found  in 
starch  ?nd  the  different  kinds  of  flour.  If  there  be  too 
much  sand  damage  is  done  to  the  rollers  and  the  action 
of  the  doctor  is  interfered  with.  White  starch  occurs  in 
commerce  as  large  masses,  at  first  sight  resemblinj?  crys- 
tals, and  this  form  is  to  a  certain  extent  a  guarantee  of 
it^i  purity,  for  the  following  reasons :  (I)  When  potato 
starch  is*  mixed  with  wheat  starch  the  former  prevents 
agglutination  and  causes  falling  to  powder.  (2)  The 
small  quantities  of  gluten  retained  by  the  starch  cause 
its  particles  to  adhere.  (3)  Impurities  such  as  lime, 
inorganic  salts,  etc.,  intended  to  whiten  mouldy  starch 
which  has  l)ecome  gray,  or  added  for  weighting  i)urposes, 
interfere  with  the  interadherence  of  the  starchy  iwirticles. 
British  gum  is  sold  as  an  impalpable  powder  of  a  more  or 
less  brown  colour.  Sometimes  manufacturers  mix  over- 
burnt  starch  with  that  which  has  not  been  heated  at  all. 
This  fraud  is  detected  at  once  on  printing,  or  else  on 
inspection  with  the  microscope.  Concentrated  alkalis 
thicken  very  much  starch  and  British  gum  pastes  by 
enormously  swelling  the  granules.  This  takes  place  in 
the  cold,  and  the  same  phenomenon  is  observed  with 
mixtures  of  starch  and  water  which  have  not  yet  been 
boiled.  Use  is  sometimes  made  of  this  property  for 
resists,  for  alkaline  red  mordant  (aluminate  of  soda),  and 
for  thickening  colours  like  natuial  indigo  (steam). 

3.  British  Gw/n.— This  is  a  calcined  starch  occurring 
in  light  and  dark  varieties,  and  obtained  by  subjecting 
starch  to  various  temperatures.  It  is  distinguished  from 
dextrine  by  being  but  little  soluble,  and  giving  a  paste 
when  heated  with  water.  Its  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages, of  a  different  nature  to  those  of  starch,  are  the 
following :  Less  susceptibility  to  the  action  of  acids,  it 
being  quite  allowable  to  heat  this  substance  with  a  largo 
excess  of  acetic  acid  for  a  lon^i  time;  the  paste  is  very 
smooth,  and   keeps  a   buig  time  without  breakin.<r  or 
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becoming  thin;  it  forms  an  excellent  thickening  for 
ffrounds  and  blotches,  beins  less  ela.stic  than  starchi  and 
thus  filling  up  the  parallel  lines  in  the  engraving.  As 
disadvantages  ma^  oe  mentioned — price,  biown  colour, 
and  larger  quantity  of  British  gum  required  than  of 
starch  for  the  same  thickness  of  paste. 

4.  Gum  Tragctcanth. — This  is  the  dried  juice  of  an 
exotic  shrub  ot  the  species  Astraghis  and  possesses  a 
very  great  thickening  pover,  20  grms.  per  litre  being 
•  sufficient  to  give  body  to  a  printing  colour,  whereas  125 
of  starch  or  200grmH.  <>f  British  gum  are  required  -for 
the  same  effect.  Gum  tragacanth  occurs  in  flattened 
drops,  hard  and  of  fibrous  structure,  sometimes  bleached 
by  chlorine  to  improve  the  colour.  Alone  this  gum  is 
almost  solelv  used  for  thickening  albumen  colours  as 
these  shoula  be  washed  but  little,  and  hence  require  a 
thickener  containing  but  little  solid  matter  and  giving  a 
perfectly  transparent  paste.  Much  of  this  gum  is  used 
in  mixture  witn  starcn.  Since  gum  tragacanth  is  diffi- 
cult to  dissolve  even  on  continued  heating,  it  is  usual  to 
prepare  a  stock  of  standard  paste  containing  60-70grmR. 
per  litre,  and  this  is  then  used  as  required.  When  once 
properly  prepared  it  keeps  a  long  time  without  alteration. 
Mixtures  of  tragacanth  and  starch  are  exceedingly  useful, 
being  thicker  than  those  made  with  starch  alone,  and 
yet  more  unctuous.  They  keep  a  long  time  and  are 
gaining  ground,  especially  for  light  designs  and  finely- 
engravea  patterns. 

6.  Foreign  G«»/w.— These  are  so  termed  to  distinguish 
them  from  British  gum,  and  consist  of  products  obtsiined 
from  the  various  trees  of  the  species  Acacia.  Their  pro- 
perties differ  but  little,  and  they  are  mostly  classed  by 
qualitv.  These  ffums  occur  in  commerce  as  vellow  or 
reddish-rounded  fragments,  opalescent  and  with  a  resi- 
nous fracture.  The  less  dust  and  vegetable  debris  is 
present  the  better.  Solution  takes  place  easily  in  hot 
water,  and  extensive  use  is  made  of  these  substances  in 
printing.  The  better  qualities  are  used  for  thickening 
light  and  delicate  shades,  such  as  light  alizarine,  pinks,  or 
light  shades  of  aniline  colours.  Grounds  on  which  pat- 
terns of  a  deeper  shade  are  to  appear  are  got  in  this  way, 
as  these  gums  insure  great  regtilarity  of  shade,  o>Wng  to 
the  presence  of  much  acetic  acid  being  allowable,  and  this 

Erevents  the  weakening  of  the  colours  before  printing, 
y  retarding  combination  with  the  mordant,  combination 
taking  place  only  on  steaming.  Large  quantities  of  these 
gums  are  required,  SOOgrms.  per  litre  giving  only  a  thin 
paste.  A  ^reat  advantage  lies  in  the  transparency  and 
also  the  brilliant  appearance  of  the  printed  portions. 
Medium  and  low  qualities  are  mixed  with  pipeclay  and 
used  as  resists,  as,  e.g.,  with  dyed  indigo.  The  salts  in- 
tended to  produce  the  white  are  incorporated,  and  the 
mechanical  action  of  the  gums  and  clay  is  then  of  con- 
siderable assistance. 

7.  For  resists  to  be  used  with  a  chemic  bath  the  alK>ve- 
mentioned  mixed  thickening  is  again  used  in  conjunction 
with  oxalic  acid,  and  it  is  found  that  gums  stand  the 
action  of  strong  acids  much  better  than  other  thicken- 
ing agents.  These  so-called  foreign  gums  seem  to 
contain  metals  of  the  alkaline  eartns  in  combination 
with  weak  adds.     When  thickening  alizarin  pinks  with 

'  gum  Senegal,  the  addition  of  acetate  of  lime  may  be 
dispensed  with,  this  being  absolutely  indispensable  when 
mixing  for  pink  witli  starch.  Mixtures  of  foreign  gums 
and  starch  are  not  workable,  as  pastes  made  thus  soon 
become  fluid  again. 

8.  Pipeclay. — This  is  never  used  alone.  Its  use  in 
conjunction  with  gum  has  already  been  mentioned,  and 
often  a  mixture  has  been  made  with  burnt  starch,  for 
citric  resists  vnih  alumina  or  iron  acetate  mordants. 

9.  Flour,  —  This  is  used  for  thickening  alumina  or 
iron  mordants,  as  the  gluten  contained  cannot  injure  the 
eolonrs,  since  all  it  does  is  to  fix  the  metallic  oxides  in 
the  doth,  and  everything  else  is  removed  in  the  dunging, 
etc.,  operations.  Potato  starch,  being  cheaper  than 
wheat  starch,  is  sometimes  mixed  with  flour.  Rice 
starch  and  maize  starch  (com  starch)  are  not  much  used 
for  thickening,  but  all  the  more  for  finishing  with  kaolin, 
a  little  gelatine  being  added  for  stability. 

SECTION  II.— RESISTS. 

These  inyariably  consist  of  pastes,  made  up  with 


various  drugs  and  thickenings,  which  are  printed  on  the 
cloth  to  prevent  other  colours  being  fixed  at  certain 
places.  They  may  be  divided  into  resists  for  white  &nd 
coloured  resists — e.g.,  those  containing  a  diiferent  colonr 
to  the  one  it  is  desired  to  prevent  being  fixed.  For  each 
class  of  printing  colours  tnere  is  a  dinerent  resist,  made 
with  the  object  of  annihilating  the  power  that  this  kind 
of  colour  has  of  fixing  itself  on  the  fibre.  We  have 
meclianical  and  chemical  resists,  the  first  class  being 
represented  by  pipeclay.  The  second  class  ia  very  large, 
and  much  in  use. 

Resists  with  Aluniifia  or  Iron  Mordants.— These  are 
very  important  resists,  especially  in  conjunction  with  acid 
acetate  of  alumina,  which  is  also  termed  red  liquor,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  useful  mordants  in  dydng,  as  it  sen-es 
to  fix  not  only  alizarin  for  turkey-red,  ordinary  alissarin 
red,  dyed  pinks,  and  such  colours,  but  also  wnen  naed 
with  tannin  serves  for  all  anilines,  such  as  methylene- 
blue,  malachite-^een,  etc.,  and  finally  for  wood  colonni. 
Iron  pyrolignite  is  a  similar  mordant,  being  used  eitjier 
alone  or  else  mixed  with  red  liquor  for  all  shades  in  which 
alizarin  is  the  colouring  matter — the  scale   of    tinti 
running  through  black,  violet,  chocolate,  brown  in  various 
shades,  and  finally  tlie  red  of    the  pure  alumina  lake. 
In  order  to  understand  how  to  prevent  these  mordants 
l>eing  fixed  it  is  first  necessary  to  discuss  the  manner  of 
their  fixatioiL    The  aliimnia  and  iron  mordants,  when 
printed  on  the  cloths,  are  dried  on  tins,  or  else  in  hot 
rooms,  and  then  passed  into  the  warm  moist  atmosphere  of 
the  Crum  oxidising  chamber.    The  heaps  of  cloth  are 
then  exposed  to  the  ordinary  temperature  for  24  to  48 
hours.     In  this  way  the  acetates  are  decomposed  into 
insoluble  oxides,  and  acetic  acid,  which  evaporates  aa 
fast  as  it  is  liberated  or  is  removed  in  passing  throngh 
the  subsequent  becks.     It  is  now  easy  to  understand 
how  the  alumina  or  oxide  of  iron  may  be  prevented  from 
being  fixed  by  means  of  a  resist.     It  suffices  to  print  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  a  non-volatile  acid,  such  as  citric, 
tartaric,  or  oxalic,  to  avoid  the  fixation  of  the  oxides. 
These  are,  indeed,  temporarily  formed,   but  combine 
again  to  soluble  salts  (citrate,  tartarate,  etc.),  which 
are  removed  by  washing.    Often  lime  juice  is  used  as  a 
resist,  as  it  is  cheaper  than  crystallised  citric  acid,  and 
works  Quite  as  well.    Citric  acid  is  better  than  tartaric 
acid.    The  former  does  not  form  an  insoluble  compound 
with  the  lime  frequently  contained  ia  thickeners.    Tar- 
trate of  lime  clo^s  the  engraving  on  the  roller,  and  p^^ 
vents  good  printing.     Resists  like  the  above,  being  very 
acid,  must  be  thickened  with  British  gum,  for  starch 
cannot  stand  strong  acid  at  all. 

Alumina  Resist  %oith  Iron  Mordant. — This  is  based  on 
the  property  possessed  by  stannous  chloride  of  pre- 
venting the  iron  of  ferrous  pyrolignite  from  becoming 
insoluble  without  opposing  any  obstacle  to  the  fixation 
of  the  alumina  of  red  liquor.  Print  a  mixture  of  red 
liquor  and  stannous  chloride,  dry,  then  print  on  the 
pyrolignite  of  iron,  which  will  only  be  fixed  where  the 
resist  has  not  been  printed.  In  this  manner  we  may 
obtain  plain  violet  grounds,  or  grounds  made  up  of  lines 
parallel  or  otherwise,  with  floral  or  other  patterns,  not 
covered  with  violet. 

Resist  in  Oranqe  or  Yellow  unth  Iron  Mordant— Iron 
mordant  is  sometimes  resisted  by  means  of  a  mixture  of 
sugar  of  lead  and  citric  acid.  Here  the  iron  is  not  fixed 
owing  to  the  citric  acid,  and  the  lead  is  rendered  insoluble 
either  by  preparing  the  cloth  with  sulphate  of  soda  before 
printing  or  else  by  means  of  baths  of  sodium  sulphate 
and  phosphate  before  dunging.  The  yellow  b  formed 
after  dyeing  up  in  alizarin  by  a  bath  of  bichromate  of 
potash,  yellow  lead  chromate  being  produced,  which 
may  be  turned  orange  by  lime  water. 

Resists  with  Dyed  Alizarin  and  Anilines  Fixed  m  the 
Resisted  Parts. — Steam  aniline  colours  are  got  up  as  ftJ- 
lows :  Print  a  thickened  paste  of  the  colour,  tannin  and 
acetic  acid,  and  d  ry  and  steam  for  an  hour.  As  a  role,  the 
printing  is  done  on  cloth  prepared  with  stannate  of  soda 
and  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  When  the  colour  is  dried  on 
the  clotii  and  then  steamed,  the  acetic  acid  is  volatilised 
and  an  insoluble  double  tannate  of  tin  and  oolonr  is 
formed.  For  the  case  in  hand,  we  cannot  employ  a  tin 
prepare  for  the  cloth,  since  when  dyeing  up  the  reds  the 
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whites  would  come  up  pink,  and  the  blues  and  greens 
woald  have  no  brilliancy.  To  avoid  this  taking  place, 
pass  the  cloth  throosh  a  tartar-emetic  bath  after  steaming. 
The  antimony  combines  with  the  tannin  in  the  colour, 
and  thus  fixes  the  bine  or  green  sufficiently  well  to 
stand  danj^ng,  red  dyeing,  brightening,  soaping,  etc., 
etc  Aniline  colours  inCended  to  resist  the  alizarin  or 
iron  mordant,  must  contain  a  fixed  organic  acid,  »uch  as 
oxalic  or  tartaric,  besides  the  above-named  ingredients. 
Citric  add  should  not  be  used,  as  citrate  of  alumina  de- 
composes on  steaming,  and  yields  insoluble  alumina. 
The  same  resist  may  to  worked  with  steam  colours.  As 
an  example  we  may  take  steam  alizarin  red, 
e.g.t  a  printing  colour  containing  alizarin  mixed  but 
not  combined  with  mordants.  After  printing,  the 
alumina  lake  is  formed  on  steaming.  Give  a  slight  soap- 
ing  to  remove  thickening  and  impurities,  wash  in  running 
water  and  dry.  The  resist  aniunes  will  completely  pre- 
vent the  lake  from  forming,  and  yet  will  give  insoluble 
tannates.  Their  colour  comes  out  perfectly  when  all 
alizarin  has  been  removed  by  soaping. 

RegisU  with  Aniline  Black, — These  are  almost  as  impor- 
tant as  those  with  mordants,  and  indeed  large  quantities 
of  ^^oods  are  turned  out  with  aniline  black  grounds  and 
resists  in  white,  red,  pink  or  other  colours,  being  fixed 
by  dyeing  on  a  special  alumina  mordant.  Aniline  black 
being  a  very  acia  colour,  it  only  develops  on  the  cloth 
when  still  very  acid,  and  hence  the  best  means  of  resist- 
ing it  is  to  print  on  a  neutralising  agent  or  a  reducing 
agent,  as  e.^.,. stannous  chloride. 

White  i2em^.~-This  is  worked  with  a  paste  of  burnt 
starch  and  caustic  soda,  or  else  the  carbonate.  Some- 
times  citric  acid,  or  rather  lime  juice,  is  also  added. 

Red  and  Pink  Jtesint, — Use  is  here  made  of  the  so- 
called  alkaline  red  mordant,  viz.,  a  solution  of  hydrate 
of  alamina  in  caustic  soda.  When  aluminate  of  soda  is 
dried  by  prolonged  exposure  to  air  it  is  decomposed 
into  caoatic  soda  and  alumina  hydrate,  which  take  up 
COjfrom  theatmosphere  and  are  convertedinto  carbonates. 
Print  the  alkaline  mordant,  dry,  pad  with  aniline  black 
not  yet  developed.  The  hydrochloric  acid  of  the  black 
combines  with  the  soda  of  the  alumnateof  the  mordant,  the 
alnmina  ia  precipitated  and  fixed,  but  the  black  will  not 
form,  as  the  mixture  is  not  acid  enough.  Give  afew  minutes 
in  Mather  and  Piatt's  aging  machine,  hang  for  two  days, 
va<$h  and  dung  as  usual,  and  then  dye  up  in  alizarin  or 
else  pass  through  tannin  for  anilines.  If  several  strengths 
of  mordant  are  to  be  printed  do  not  let  down  simply  with 
neutral  starch  paste,  but  add  the  white  alkaline  resist 
mentioned  above,  otherwise  the  black  will  not  yield. 

Jietist*  with  Dyed  Indigo, — For  white  print  a  solution 
of  copper  sulphate  thickened  with  gum  and  pipeclay. 
The  cooper  sulphate  oxidises  immediately  all  dissolved 
ud  reaaoed  indigo,  which  comes  in  contact  with  the 
fibre,  and  thus  avoids  entrance  and  fixation,  the  pipe- 
cUyonly  acting  mechanically.  For  yellow,  mix  sugar 
of  lead  with  the  blnestone.  When  dyeing  in  the 
strongly  alkaline  vat  the  lead  is  precipitated  on  the  fibre, 
a  bath  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  gives  the  slightly- 
Boloble  lead  chloride,  and  a  passage  through  bichromate 
of  potash  yields  the  required  yellow  chroinate  of  lead, 
which  can  be  changed  to  orange  by  lime  water. 
Stannous  oxide  resist  is  much  used  with  steam  methylene- 
blne.  The  oxide  of  tin  is  prepared  by  precipitating 
stannous  chloride  with  carbonate  of  soda,  washing  the 
precipitate  on  a  woollen  filter,  and  thickening  with  starch 
or  otherwise. 

SECTIOX  III.— DISCHARGES. 

This  is  another  means  of  altering  styles  for  printed 
goods,  and  is  of  great  importance.  We  have  both  white 
and  coloured  resLsts,  the  former  being  produced  by  action 
on  the  colour  and  tlie  latter  by  acting  on  the  mordant 
alone.  Both  have  as  their  object  the  destruction  of  the 
colonring  matter  or  the  mordant  already  fixed  on  the 
fibre,  and  this  without  injury  to  the  strength  of  the 
fabric. 

Diichcarffet  on  Tf«rA;«y-i?ec?.— Turkey-red  is  an  alizarin 
red  of  a  ahade  identical  with  that  of  alizarin  reds 
dyed  by  the  ordinary  process.  It  differs,  however,  from 
the  Utter  by  aa  extxaordinary  fastness,  which  allows  it 
to  stand  t]»e  action  of  boiling  alkaline  leys.    It  is  the 


alizarin-alumina  lake,  more  or  less  combined  or  mixed 
with  oils  altered  and  rendered  drying,  which  protects 
the  colouring  matter  from  the  action  of  chemicals.  In 
this  case,  discharges  are  worked  by  means  of  a  bath  of 
bleaching  liquor.  As  long  as  this  is  neutral,  or  slightly 
alkaline,  the  red  keeps  very  well,  but  is  immediately 
destroyed  when  the  beck  becomes  acid  ;  for  while  it  is 
merely  necessary  to  print  tartaric  acid,  thickened  with 

Eipeclay  and  gum,  before  passing  into  concentrated 
leaching  liquor,  made  alkaline  wnth  lime-water,  a 
thorough  washing  in  running  water  is  essential  to  free 
the  cloth  from  the  liquid,  which  otherwise  would  soon 
decolourise  it  in  contact  with  the  air.  For  yellow  add  a 
lead  salt  to  the  discharge  mixture  for  white,  and  then 
pass  through  potassium  uichromate  solution.  For  blue 
it  is  usual  to  employ  Prussian  blue,  this  being  the 
only  blue  which  will  stand  chlorine  and  acids. 
A  green  discharge  is  got  by  means  of  a  mixture  of  Prus- 
sian blue  and  a  lead  salt.  For  black  it  is  not  necessary 
to  previously  destroy  the  red.  As  a  rule  the  blacks  are 
obtained  by  superposing  Prussian  blue  and  ferrous  sul- 
phate on  the  red.  The  sulphate  of  iron  yields  the  hydrate, 
and  the  combination  of  blue,  red,  and  brown,  proauces  a 
black.  Logwood  extract  is  also  added,  and  this  is  fixed 
in  .the  chlore  bath,  either  by  combination  of  the  iron 
precipitated  from  the  ferrous  sulphate  or  else  by  being 
rendered  insoluble  by  the  lime  in  the  liquor. 

Press  Discharge  on  Turkey -red  (Bandanna  style).-^ 
Although  almost  of  purely  historical  interest,  this 
style  is  perhaps  worth  mentioning.  The  dyed  cloth, 
in  layers  of  12  or  14  nieces,  was  clamped  in  a 
hydraulic  press,  in  whicn  top  and  bottom  plates 
were  perforated  to  pattern.  A  mixture  of  muriatic 
acid  and  bleaching  nquor,  practically  forming  chlorine 
water,  was  forced  through  the  perforations  oy  means 
of  a  pump.  After  slackening  the  pressure,  that  part  of 
the  pieces  just  discharged  falls  into  a  trough  of  water; 
following  portions  are  consecutively  discharged  in  the 
same  manner,  following  the  first  portion  into  the  water- 
trough,  and  so  on  until  the  entire  lengths  of  the  pieces 
are  finished.  At  present  with  improved  machinery  the 
work  is  done  more  quickly  by  nrinting  on  the  acids,  and 
then  passing  through  the  bleacniirg  liquor. 

Discharges  on  Vat  B/ite.— This  process  is  based  on  the 
action  of  energetic  oxidising  agents  on  indigo  in  an  acid 
medium.  Theoretically  we  have  here  something  similar 
to  a  discharge  on  Turkey  red,  but  in  practice  the  analogy 
does  not  hold.  Neutral  chromate  of  potassium  is  printed 
on  thtf  indigo  dyed  cloth,  the  fabric  is  dried,  and  then 
passed  through  a  mixture  of  dilute  sulphuric  and  oxalic 
acid,  not  strong  enough  to  injure  either  the  blue  or  the 
fibre,  but  strong  enough  to  liberate  chromic  acid.  De- 
struction of  the  blue  ensues,  the  pattern  is  obtained,  and 
thorough  washing  completes  the  operation.  Coloured 
discharges  are  worked  with  albumen  as  follows :  Add  to 
the  chromate  of  potash  mixture  some  albumen  and  pig- 
ments capable  of  resisting  strong  acids,  and  in  an  impal- 
pable powder.  The  acid  bath  in  this  case  both  liberates 
chromic  acid  and  also  coagulates  the  albumen,  thus 
rendering  it  insoluble  in  water,  acids,  and  soap  solutions. 
Indifferent  mineral  pigments  being  numerous,  attractive 
effects  can  easily  be  obtained.  Thus  for  reds,  cinnabar, 
red  chroinate  of  lead ;  for  yellows  and  oranges,  the  various 
lead  chromates^  for  greens,  Guignet's  green  (hydrated 
oxide  of  chromium).  ,    . 

Ferricyanide  Discharges  on  Vat  JB/u«.— This  is  a  novel 
process,  which  allows  the  fixation  of  alumina  mordant  by 
printing  on  dyed  indigo,  destroying  at  the  same  time 
the  colouring  matter  on  the  printed  places.  To  obtain 
simply  a  white  discharge  on  indigo,  proceed  as  follows  : 
Print  a  thickened  mixture  of  ferricyanide  and  caustic 
soda,  steam,  and  wash.  When  the  intention  is  to  fix  an 
alumina  mordant,  the  caustic  soda  should  be  replaced  by 
aluminate  of  soda.  On  washing,  insoluble  alumina  is  ob- 
tained in  the  cloth,  and  it  can  then  be  dyed  up  with 
alizarin  as  usuaL 

Discharges  on  Manganese  Bromi,—lt  is  usual  to  dis- 
charge the  same  series  of  designs  on  manganese  brown  as 
on  vat  blue,  but  the  fastness  of  the  colours  is  not  as  great 
as  in  the  former  case,  for  the  aniline  and  phenol  colours 
employed  in  this  case  fade  when  exposed  to  light ;  the 
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brown  cKnnot  stand  even  weftk  acids,  and  henca  these 
jninta  are  decolourised  b;  perspiration.  Staanoos  chlo- 
ride, owing  to  its  ledacing  action,  is  ranch  nsed  here  as 
a  discha^e.  Thus,  by  printing  a  thickened  colour  con- 
taining tin  salt  and  eosine,  tlie  colouring  matter  eoea  on 
as  a  colourless  phthaleine  in  combination  with  uie  tin, 
bnt,  on  steaming,  the  colour  reappears,  and  is  well  enough 
fixed  to  stand  a  liglit  soajiing,  which  is,  however,  mosuy 
omitted.  The  colours  moBtly  employed  for  this  style  of 
work  are  catechu  bronns,  eosines,  lake  of  tin  and  Per- 
sian berries,  Hpecial  aniline  blue  resistine  tin  salt.  The 
carininaphte  made  bv  MM.  Durond-and  Hugnenin,  Basle, 
has  also  been  tried,  but  is  found  to  niark  on  by  slow  snb- 
limation  when  the  goods  are  kept  in  stock- — U.  A.  B. 


ImprovemaiU  in  Fixing  Colourt  on  Fabric*  and  in 
Apparatus  eonnecled  theravith.  Arthur  William  Kirk, 
(J;  M.  Kirk  and  Sons,  Halifax.)  ^aa.  Pat.  3422. 
July  11,  1883. 
In  the  ordinarr  process  of  dyeiue  the  dyed  goods  after 
being  thoroughly  washed  are  placed  on  a  table  and 
passed  over  a  series  of  hollow  rollers  heated  internally 
By  steam.  "With  fabrics  thus  dyed,  and  more  especially 
lustre  floods  employed  by  tailors  for  linings,  when  the 
tailor'a  iron  u  applied  to  the  seams  to  iron  the  same,  the 
colour  fades  or  Dies  as  the  damp  cloth  employed  by  the 
tailors  draws  out  the  colour  or  colours."  In  order  to 
obviate  thiH  ditliculty  the  inventor  has  devised  an 
apparatus  consisting  of  a  drying  chamber  fitted  internally 
with  a  series  of  wofKlen  rollers  and  ventilated  by  a  blast 
of  cold  air.  The  fabric  passes  backwards  and  forwards 
over  the  rollers  or  remains  stationary  till  dry,  after  which 
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ImprofemenU   in     the     Mode   of    Subjecting     Textile 

MateriaU  in  Filanientoua  or  Band  Form  to  the  4clion 

of  Dyting,  ^teaching,   and    other    Liquors,   and  in 

Apparatus  for  lliat  purpose.     Friedrich  Cari  Glaser, 

Berlin.     A   communication   from   Eugen   BtimmBlin, 

Alsace.    Eng.  Pat.  5090,  Oct.  26.  1883. 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  avoid  the  felting  or 

matting  together  of  the  fibres  of  textile  fabrics  which 

results   from   the    operations  of   cleansing,    bleaching, 

mordanting,  dyeing,  and  rinsine  as  at  present  carried  out. 

The    apparatus   describetl    and  figured   in  the    patent 

consists  essentially  of  a  compound  skeleton  revolving 

reel,  round  which  the  filamentous  or  riband-like  material 

can    lie    stretched    and    immersed    bodily    in   tbe   vat 

containing  the  dyeing,  bleaching,  or  cleansing  solutions. 

Several  of  these  reels  can  be  kept  going  in  the  same  bath 

if  necessary.     The  advantages  claimed  tor  this  method 

of  nianipulatiuK   the  fabric  in  the  bath  in  a  stretched 

condition  are  the  avoidance  of  felting,  the  treatment  of 

GOnsiderablo  lengths  of  material  without  handling,  the 

possibility   of   working  in  closed  vats  so  as  to  secure 

uniformity  of  shade,  and  finally,  the  applicability  of  the 

process  to  existing  works  at  a  compantivety  small  cost 

R.M, 

Improvemenis  in  tht  Construction  of  Apparatus  Urn- 
ployed  for  Bleaching,  Washing,  CKIorinq,  Scouring, 
Soaping,  Dun{;ing^  and  Dyeijig   Woven  Fabrics.     J. 


ployed  for  Bleaching,    Wathing,  Chioring,  Scourint 
Soaping,  Dunging^  and  Dytijig   Woven  Fab   ' 
Farmer,  Salford.  Partly  communicated  by  A.  ^^.^uxui 
Mullhouse,     Eng.  Pat.  2871,  June  8,  1883.  * 

Thi3  invention  "is  intended  todothe  work  much  quicker, 
and  in  a  more  efiective  way.  by  forcing  the  liquor  to 
penetrate  the  fibres  of  the  cloth  by  a  mechanical  pro- 
cess." "The  cloth  is  supported  by  hollow  metallic 
cylinders  or  rollers,  perforated  with  holes  over  their 
surface  the  whole  width  of  the  cloth,  and  corrugated 
lengthwise  to  allow  the  liquor  to  pass  freely  through  the 
cloth  and  out  or  into  the  holes  on  the  surface.  Inside 
the  hollow  rollers  or  cylinders  a  certain  vacuum  or  pres- 
sure is  produced  to  force  the  liquor  to  penetrate  the 
cloth,  either  by  forcing  the  liquor  inside  the  cylinder  or 
roller  and  through  its  perforations  through  the  cloth,  or 


by  producing  a  vacuum  iuside  the  cylinder  or  roller,  ud 
thus  drawing  the  liquor  through  the  cloth  and  into  tbe 
cylinder  or  roller."    A  detaileddrawing  of  theapputtu 


An  Improved  Method  or  Process  of  and  AppanUns  for 

Dyetng  Textile  Fabrics.     Henry  HairisLake.    Acom- 

mnnicatios  from  La  Soci^t^  Anonyme  des  TeintBru  et 

Apprets  de  Taroso,  Fiance.     Eng.  Pat  2306,  Jnnell, 

188:4. 

Bv  means  of  this  apparatus  the  fabric,  previously  prt- 

pared  by  mordanting,  etc.,  is  kept  continuously  moring 

over  rollers  in  the  bath,  whilst  the  solution  of  the  dye  ia 

allowed  to  flow  in  from  a  serrate  cistern  provided  With 

a  regulator.     In  this  way  uniformity  of  shadeisoblained. 

and  the  amount  of  colour  can  be  continuously  leguliled 

BO  as  to  meet  the  requirements  of  any  particular  fabric 

B.M. 


T _____ 

from  Eugene  Ran,  South  Manchester,  ConoecticDt, 
U.S.A.  Eng.  Pat.  26«8,  May  29,  1883. 
The  colouring  matter  is  chosen  ao  as  to  be  soluble  in  sil 
or  fatly  acid,  or  a  mixture  of  the  two  solvents,  the  dyt 
bath,  if  requisite,  being  diluted  with  carbon  disDlphide, 
benzene  hydrocarbons,  or  petroleum.  When  dyed  Ih* 
fabric  is  pressed,  steamed,  and  the  oil  remcvM  bf  t 
suitable  solvent  This  process  is  said  to  be  eepeciillj 
applicable  to  "plushes,  velvets,  faille  silks,  ribbou. 


'mprovemtnts  in  the  Salt  Industry.  Din 
Jonm.  250  [8],  365-309.  Improvements  it 
doiffn  Plant  of  the  Salt  Works  at  Isehl.  C 


TIL— ICEOS,  *T.Tr*T.TS,  AKD  SALTS. 

Dinglcr'a  Polvt. 
■  the  Boning- 
v.  Babb^ 
Oeeterr.  Zeitschr.  (iir  Berg-  nnd  Hilttenwesen,  1883. 
The  author  calculates  that  if  the  brine  indicates  vitfi 
the  hydrometer  a  specific  gravity  showing  that  it  it 
only  O'l  per  cent  weaker,  a  loes  in  fuel  unoauting  W 
0*5  per  cent,  is  incurred  in  evaporating  to  obtain  ilie 
salt    The  hydrometers  which  have  been  used  up  W  tbe 


present  are  not  snffidently  accurate  to  indicate  sudi 
small  differences.  Fig.  8  represents  a  new  hydreiDeter, 
the  scale  of  which  snows  divisiona  for  OW  Idle  per 
hectolitre.  The  readinEs  are  made  by  means  of  *  float, 
which  renders  it  possible  to  estimate  even  fll  tdlo.   The 


^  .^  make  corrections  for  any  other  tempeiatnre. 

The  waste  steam  was  used  for  heating  np  the  biitie  in 
open  pons  ;  but  this  arrangement  takes  up  mtteh  rocm. 
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gives  a  roDgh  discoloured  salt,  and  requires  special 
■tlentioD,  80  that  it  has  in  niuiy  places  been  given  up. 
Tbe  trrangement  used  in  Iscbl  consists  of  three  TesBela  i 
C  (Fig.  11).  Tbey  dre  made  of  sheet  iron,  4imn.  strong, 
rirel«i  together,  and  are  connected  with  one  another  by  ■ 
tabu  st  tEe  top  and  bottom.  Each  of  these  vesBela  is  4ra.  | 
long,  I'Sm.  high,  and  has  a  clear  depth  of  0'l6m.  ;  so  that  ; 
(he  acting  sntlace  is  40  square  metres.  The  apparatus  ' 
(ac  be  uuiij  cleaned  by  opening  the  aix  flanges  nt  at  the  j 
batUimandnnsbinii  with  water.  1 1  has  been  found  necea-  i 
avy.in  order  to  work  this  apparatus  to  advanta)^e,  to  give  I 
up  the  dsoal  system  of  feeding  the  pans  discontinaonsly.  | 


which  iseqaalloasavingof  650  kiloe.  of  coal  from  Trann- 
thal  of  3,0(X)aalories  effect.  In  Alpine  saltworks  Schwind's 
measaring  trough  is  used,  as  well  as  the  system  of 
meaanring  in  large  vessels  of  known  capacity — the  so- 
called  chamber  measuring.  The  measnnng  trough  has 
been  found  inaccnrate,  and  the  chamber  measaring  lakes 
np  too  mnch  room.  The  apparatus  represented  in  Pig.  12 
hat  tieen  found  satiafactory.  The  centre  of  gravity  is  ' 
made  movable  by  means  ui  tlie  weiglit  a.    In  order  to 

aoalise  this  weight  it  was  necessary  to  make  the  angle 
lich  the  brine  forms  with  the  bottom  of  the  vesael  more 
pointed.     In  order  to  graduate   tliis   apparatus  it  ia 
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By  stem  **  Heape),**  bat  were  gradually  altered  into  the 
formfl  shown  in  Figs.  9  and  10.  As  the  gases  were  nsed  for 
directly  drying  the  salt,  perfectly  clean  combnstion  was 
abeolntely  necessary.  Fig.  9  shows  the  construction 
used  for  coal,  and  Fig.  10  that  used  for  wood.  The  hot  air 
meets  at  a  right  angle  by  passing  through  the  slits  6 
with  the  gases  which  pass  through  the  slits  a,  and  gets 
mixed  with  the  latter  before  entering  the  combustion 
chamber  e.  The  following  results  were  obtained  on 
analysing  the  gases  from  the  original  design  (I. )  from  the 
furnace  (Fig.  10)  (II.)  and  u-om  the  cross-producer 
(Fig.  9)  (Ilf.)  :- 

I.         n.       in. 

Carbooloacid 11'2  ..  14D  ..  15 

Carbonic  oxide "2  0  0 

Oxygen 9-0  ..  5*o  ..  4 

Nitrogen  79*6  ..  80*5  ..  81 

The  cros4-producer9  worked  best,  and  yielded  perfectly 
white  salt.  On  burning  Traunthal  coal  in  the  producer 
(Fig.  10),  there  was  obtained  on  an  average  137*3  kilos, 
salt  for  every  1(X)  kUos.  of  coal ;  whereas  the  ordinary  way 
of  firing  yielded  only  117  kilos,  salt,  a  saving  in  tevour 
of  the  producer  of  13  per  cent,  in  fuel.  The  samQ  producer 
was  used  for  wood,  but  instead  of  the  grate  a  plane  in- 
clined to  the  front  was  applied,  and  slits  for  the  air 
supply.  In  the  producers  (Fi^.  9, 13,  and  14)  the  air 
enters  at  /;  the  current  then  divides  into  the  channels  g 
and  A ;  a  goes  backward  and  passes  through  the  channel 
t  into  the  chamber  k,  where  it  is  strongly  heated  and 
passes  back  into  the  producer.    The  air  in  the  channel  h 

? asses  through  /  and  n  into  the  opposite  side  of  the  burner, 
'he  feeding  layer  was  raised  to  ri5  metres.  It  was 
found  that  the  producer  gave  a  saving  of  14 '8  per  cent 
in  wood  as  compared  with  the  resutto  obtained  by  the 
old  way  of  firing.— J.  G. 


On  certain  Basic  Sulphates,    J.  Habermann.    Monatsch. 

f.  Chem.  4,  787. 

The  author  has  prepared  a  number  of  basic  sulphates  of 
nickel,  cobalt,  zmc,  and  cadmium  by  imperfectly  precipi- 
tating the  solutions  of  the  normal  sulphates  with  ammonia 
and  with  sodium  carbonate.  In  their  mode  of  formation 
these  compounds  resemble  the  sulphate  6Cu02SOs5H30, 
described  by  Graelin  (vol.  3,  6  ed.,  p.  628)  and  by  Picker- 
ing {Ber,  16, 1360).  In  composition,  however,  the  analogy 
is  not  maintained.  This  paper  is  a  preliminary  notice  of 
a  full  investigation  of  the  subject.— C.  F.  C. 


Improvements  in  or  Appertaining  to  the  Concentration  or 
Purification  of  Commercial  Sulphuric  Acid,  W.  Jones 
Menzies,  St.  Helens.  Eng.  Pat.  3230,  June  29,  1883. 
The  author  of  this  invention  has  "  discovered  that  a  pure 
hydrated  sulphuric  acid— that  is  to  say,  some  3  or  4 
per  cent,  stronger  than  the  ordinary  66  Baum^  acid  of 
commerce— can  be  obtained  by  distilling  the  ordinary 
pyrites  vitriol  as  obtained  from  the  Glover  towers  in  an 
iron  vessel  or  still  connected  with  a  suitable  condensing 
apparatus,  preferably  a  range  of  thin  glass  pipes,  in  which 
the  fumes  of  hydrated  sulphuric  acid  passing  over  from 
the  still  are  condensed,  and  a  pure  hydrated  sulphuric 
acid  thus  obtained.  It  is  necessary  that  the  acid  should 
be  of  a  concentration  not  less  than  that  usually  coming 
from  Glover  towers— that  is  to  say,  not  less  than  68 
Baum^— and  also  that  the  arsenic  shall  exist  in  the  form 
of  arsenic  acid,  which  is  generally  the  case  with  com- 
mercial vitriol  after  passing  through  Glover  towers, 
owing  to  the  action  of  the  nitric  acid  in  the  nitrous  vitriol 
when  passing  through  the  Glover  tower  in  the  usual 
manner.  If  the  vitriol  to  be  purified  and  concentrated 
by  distillation  has  not  been  passed  through  a  Glover 
tower,  but  is  simply  chamber  acid,  it  must  previously 
be  concentrated  in  leaden  pans,  with  afterwards  a 
small  addition  of  nitric  acid,  or  some  other  oxidising 
agent,  so  as  to  convert  all  the  arsenic  existing  in  the 
form  of  arsenious  acid  into  arsenic  acid.  If  acidof  a  less 
strength  than  68  Baum^  is  used,  there  is  some  action  on  the 
top  of  the  iron  still,  and  unless  the  arsenic  is  completely 
oxidised  into  arsenic  acid,  it  will  pass  over  with  the 
,  fumes  of  hydrated  sulphuric  acid,  instead  of  being  left 


behind  as  an  insoluble  depofdt  at  the  bottom  of  the  stilL 
If  vitriol,  however,  of  a  degree  of  concentration  of  not 
less  than  58  Baum^  be  nsed,  there  is  no  action  at  all  on  the 
iron  still  below  the  surface  of  the  boiling  acid,  and  only 
a  very  slight  action  on  the  top  of  the  still,  when  the  fiist 
portions  of  water  contained  in  the  commercial  vitriol  pus 
off,  together  with  some  sulphuric  acid,  the  action  eeasing 
entirelv  as  soon  as  the  last  traces  of  water  have  paaed 
away.  The  apparatus  and  one  mode  of  working  are 
described  as  follows:  "An  iron  kettle  with  straight 
sides,  the  metal  varying  in  thickness  from  two  inches  at 
the  top,  where  there  is  the  greatest  wear  and  tca)^,  down 
to  one  inch  at  the  bottom,  has  a  movable  iron  top  two 
inches  thick,  fastened  on  to  the  kettle  with  a  tight  joint 
An  iron  elbow  pipe  is  either  fastened  to  the  top,  or  torms 

Sart  of  it,  and  is  arranged  at  such  an  angle  that  any  con- 
ensation  taking  place  in  it  can  run  back  into  the  iron 
still.    A  small  inner  flange  is  placed  at  the  end  of  the 
pipe  to  completely  arrest  any  condensation  of  add  in  the 
iron    elbow-pipe   being   carried   forward.    The  cooling 
and  condensmg  range  Lb  constructed  preferably  of  thin 
taper  glass  pipes,  such  as  are  now  extensively  used  for 
condensing    muriatic    add,    fitted    into    each  other 
and  set  at  a  slight  inclination,  so  that  the  fumes  of 
hydrated    sulphuric    acid,    as   condensed,    shall    flow 
down  them  and  through  the  draw-off  pipe  to  the  cisterns. 
A  leaden  tower  filled  with  flints,  glazed  bricks,  or  some 
other  equivalent  substance  not  acted  upon  by  sulphnrie 
acid,  condenses  the  last  traces  of  escaping  salphuncadd, 
and  through  this  a  small  stream  of  water  may  be  passed, 
the  better  to  effect  this  object  by  cooling  and  condensing 
these  sulphuric  acid  fumes.    The  still  is  provide  with  a 
feed-pipe  and  man-hole  for  cleaning  out  or  removing 
from  time  to  time  the  deposit  of  arsenic,  iron,  and  other 
impurities  which  collect  at  the  bottom  of  the  iron  still. 
A  neating  flue  from  the  fire-place  is  so  arranged  that 
neither  the  bottom  nor  top  of  the  still  are  exposed  to  the 
direct   heat   of   the  fire.      In  working   the  apparatus 
described  above,  the  still  is  first  filled  nearly  to  the  top 
with  vitriol,  preferably  coming  hot  «from    the  Glover 
tower,  and  the  fire  is  brought  to  bear  upon  it.    At  first 
sulphuric  acid  with  steam  passes  off,  forming  weak  acid, 
which  can  for  the  most  part  be  drawn  off  into  the  cistern, 
or  the  whole  of  it  allowed  to  run  into  the  bottom  of  the 
condensing  tower.    As  soon  as  the  last  traces  of  steam 
have  pass^  away,  pure  hydrated  sulphuric  add  b^ns 
to  distil  over,  and  is  almost  immediately  condensea  in 
the  row  of  glass  pipes.    This  add  is  drawn  off  into  the 
lead  cistern,  which  can  be  cooled  if  necessarv  by  a  coil  of 
lead  pipe  with  water  running  through  it.   This  operation 
proc^ds  until  the  acid  is  distillea  away  down  to  the 
point  immediatelv  above  the  fire  flue.    The  still  is  then 
refilled  with  acid  by  the  feed  pipe,  and  the  operation 
commenced  again  and  carried  on  continuously  untu  a  lai)^ 
accumulation  of  arsenic,  iron,  and  other  impurities  collects 
at  the  bottom  of  the  still,  which  can  then  be  removed 
through  the  man-hole,  either  completely  or  the  chief  part 
of  them,  by  fishing  them  up  with  an  iron  scoop.*'  Another 
mode  of  working  is  afterwards  recommended  :    *'Bv 
thoroughly  oxidising  the  arsenious  acid  and  ferrous  snl- 

5 hate  m  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  heating  the  latter  to 
istillation  point,  the  arsenic  and  iron  become  in- 
soluble in  the  concentrated  hot  add  and  are  predpitated 
in  the  pan  or  still,  while  acid  ia  distilled  off.  The 
acid  remaining  in  the  still,  after  distillation  has  pro- 
ceeded a  short  time,  if  withdrawn  from  the  stOl  withoat 
withdrawing  the  sediment,  will  be  found  practically  free 
from  iron  and  arsenic ;  and  it  will,  probably,  be  found 
eventuallv  the  best  plan  to  proceed  on  these  lines^ 
namely,  mlly  oxidise  the  arsenic  and  the  iron  salts  in 
the  acid  by  means  of  nitric  acid,  boil  or  distill  off  a  por- 
tion of  the  liquor  in  an  iron  still  or  boiler  till  the  ^in^xi- 
mum  strength  of  acid  is  attained,  then  let  the  predpitate 
settle,  and  decant  off  the  hot  add." 


A  n  Improved  Manufacture  of  Gaseous  Hydrochloric  Acid, 

C.  D.  Abel,  London.  Communicated  by  R  Haaendcver, 

Aix-la-Chapelle,  Germany.    Eng.  Pat  3393,  July  9, 

1883. 

"Hydrochloric  acid  in  gaseous  fopi,  such   as  is 

specially  suitable,  on  account  of  its  purity,  for  the  mann* 
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facture  of  chlorine  according  to  Deacon's  process,  is 
obtained  from  ac^ueons  hydrochloric  acid  by  mixing 
therewith  sulphuric  acid,  preferably  hot,  in  chambers  or 
towers  of  stone,  earthenware,  or  suitable  metal,  the 
liberation  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  gas  being  accelerated 
hj  blowing  in  air  or  stirring.  The  diluted  sulphuric  acid 
obtained  by  this  process  can  be  concentrated  by  evapora- 
tion and  nsed  over  again." 


Improvenients  in  the  Manufacture  of  Chlorine.  H.  A. 
Dufren^,  Paris.  Ck)nimnnicated  by  £.  Geisenberger 
and  "  La  Society  Anonyme  de  Produits  Chimiqnes, 
Etablissements  Mal^tra,**  Paris.  £ng.  Pat.  3104, 
June  22,  1883.    Not  proceeded  with. 

Hydrochloric  acid  is  to  be  ijlaced  *'in  contact  with 
buc  in  a  vessel  or  receiver  containing  plates  of  zinc  and 
plates  of  carbon  arranged  alternately,  so  as  to  serve  as  a 
tMitterv."  The  current  generated  bv  this  battery,  aided 
by  a  nirther  current  from  some  otuer  sources  is  to  be 
employed  to  decompose  into  its  elements  zinc  chloride 
placed  in  "a  second  vessel  or  receiver,  also  containing 
plates  of  carbon  and  zinc  arranged  alternately."  In  the 
second  vessel,  zinc  is  to  be  deposited  on  the  zinc  plates, 
and  chlorine  liberated  at  the  other  electrodes.  The  zinc 
chloride  to  be  electrolysed  in  the  second  vessel  is  to  be 
that  formed  by  the  reaction  upon  each  other  of  the  hydro- 
chloric add  and  zinc  of  the  battery. 


Improvetnents  in  the  Treatment  oj  Natural  Basic  Phos- 
phates of  Lime  in  the  Leblanc  Process  for  the  Manu- 
facture  of  Soda  and  Potash,  J.  H.  Johnson,  London. 
Communicated  by  Crespel  Brothers  and  Martin,  Lille 
(Nord),  France.    Eng.  Pat.  2990,  June  15,  1883. 

The  authors  of  this  invention  propose  to  use,  in  the 
black-ash  operation  of  the  Leblanc  soda  process,  instead 
of  calcium  carbonate,  native  calcium  phosphates ;  thus 
obtaining  "  halls  "  consuiting  essentially  of  calcium  sul- 
phide and  sodium  phosphate. 


Improvements  in  the  Manufacture  of  Compounds  oj 
Alumina.  T.  L.  Gregson  Bell,  Stratford,  Essex. 
Eng.  Pat.  3388,  July  9,  1883.    Not  proceeded  with. 

Kainit  or  camallite  is  added  to  a  hot  solution  of  sul- 
phate of  alumina,  the  product  allowed  to  settle,  and 
then  the  clear  liquor  decanted  off.    As  the  latter  cools, 

potash  alum  crystallises  out 

»  _ 

Itnpnmemenis  in  the  Manufacture  ofArseniate  of  Soda, 
F.  C.  Blythe,  Accrington,  Lancastiire.  Eng.  Pat. 
3291,  July  3,  1883. 
The  author  of  this  invention  proposes  to  obtain  arseniate 
of  soda  by  heating  together,  "in  a  furnace,  or  in  a 
crucible,  retort,  or  any  vessel  of  suitable  form  and 
material,"  a  mixture  of  "arsenic  acid, in  the  solid  or 
liquid  state,  with  common  salt,,  in  the  proportion  of  1 
part  of  salt  to  2  parts  of  anhydrous  arsenic  acid,  or  its 
equivalent  containiuf^  water."  The  chlorine  of  the  salt  is 
given  off  as  HGI,  which  may  be  condensed  in  the  usual 
way.  

Improvements  in  the  Manufacture  ofChromates  of  Soda, 
and  in  rekUion  thereto,  R  P.  Potter  and  W.  H. 
Higgin,  Bolton,  Lancashire.  Eng.  Pat.  3229,  June 
2971883. 
Chrome  ore  is  to  be  fumaced  "  with  lime  or  carbonate 
of  lime  and  a  suitable  proportion  of  a  sodium  salt,  but 
preferably  the  sulphate.  The  product  is  to  be  lixiviated 
with  water,  and  the  resulting  solution  to  be  exactly 
neutralised  by  hydrochloric  acid.  The  neutralised 
solution  is  next  to  be  evaporated,  sodium  chloride  and 
sodium  sulphate  being  fished  out  as  they  fall.  When 
these  have  been  removed,  the  mother-liauor  is  to  bo 
boiled  down  to  dryness,  and  the  solid  residuum  then  to 
be  "perfectly  dried,  but  not  fused,  in  a  ton-fired 
mechanical  pan,  or  by  other  means,  care  being  taken  to 
keep  the  temperature  low,"  and  also  to  keep  free  oxygen 
in  contact  with  the  salt.  The  product  is  a  mixture  of 
Induomate  and  chromate  of  soda. 


An  linjryroved  Method  of  or  Process  for  Extracting  Ferro- 
cyanides  from  Substances  containing  the  same.  Dr. 
llugo  Kunheim,  Berlin,  and  H.  Zimniermann,  Wesscl- 
ing,  Germany.     Eng.  Pat  3342,  July  5,  1883. 

The  inventors  take  "the  refuse  or  waste  products  from 
the  manufacture  of  gas,"  and  desulphurise  them  "in  the 
ordinary  manner."     The  solid  residue  "is  subsequently 
mixed  with  dry  pulverised  caustic  lime."    The  mixture 
is  then  heated  "to  from  40"  to  100'' Celsius,  in  order  to 
partly  expel  the  ammonia  from  its  insoluble  combina* 
tiouH,  the  ammonia  which  thuH  escapes  being  condensed 
in  the  ordinary  manner. "      By  then  lixiviating  the  mass 
there  is  obtained  a  solution  of  calcium  ferrocyanide. 
This  is  then  "evaporated  by  steam,  and  mixed  ^ith  as 
^  much  chloride  of  potassium  as  is  required  for  the  forma- 
'  tion  of  ferrocvaniae  of  calcium  ana  potassium,  CaKsFe 
I  Cy^."     By  tnen  boiling  this  double  ferrocyanide  with 
'  potassium  carbonate,  "yellow  prussiate  of  potash  "  is 
obtained.      An  alternative  metnod  of  working  is  de- 
scribed. 

Improvements  in  Apparatus  for  Burning  Small  Pyrites, 
and  Calciniyig  Ores  and  other  Minerals,  M .  Finch, 
W.  WiUoughby,  J.  Willoughby,  and  S.  WUloughby, 
Plymouth.     Eng.   Pat.  2913,  June  12,  1883. 

This  apparatus  is  a  kind  of  "  shelf  burner,"  the  ore  to 
be  calcmed  in  it  being  fed  by  means  of  a  hopper  to  the 
upper  shelf,  and  being  afterwards  caused  to  pass  over  all 
the  other  shelves,  the  solid  residue  of  the  operation 
being  discharged  at  the  bottom  of  the  apparatus.  The 
shelves,  instead  of  being  placed  horizontally,  like  those 
of  the  Perret,  Maldtra,  and  Schaffner  pyrites  burners, 
are  inclined,  alternately  in  opposite  directions. 


Itnprovements  in  Hampers  or  Baskets  for  Transporting 
Bottles  or  Carboys  of  Acids  or  Other  Corrosive  or 
Dajigerous  Materials,  Colours,  Varnishes,  or  the  like* 
H.  Brunner,  Widnes.  Communicated  by  C.  Gameri, 
Paris.    Eng.  Pat.  3190,  June  27,  1883. 

"  This  basket  is  built  up  of  numerous  standards  of  wood, 
thin  and  elastic.  The  base  is  preferably  composed  of 
two  conical  and  concentric  rings,  thin,  and  ot  five  to 
six  centimetres  in  diameter.  The  standards  are  bound 
and  fixed  at  equal  distances  between  the  two  conical 
rings.  Wooden  rings  placed  at  intervals  in  the  hei<^ht 
of  the  basket  are  fixed  as  well  on  the  exterior  as  interior 
by  means  of  a  jointCKl  mould,  which  gives  to  the  basket 
the  desired  contour,  according  to  the  carboy  or  other 
article  it  is  intended  to  contain." 


Improvements  in  the  Manufacture  of  AtntnoniaccU  PrO' 
aucts,  and  in  Apparatus  therefor,  L.  Q.  Brin  and  A. 
Brin,  Paris.     Eng.  Pat.  3089,  June  21,  1883. 

In  the  specification  of  the  patent  1416,  of  the  7th  April, 
1880,  the  authors  of  this  invention  described  a  method  of 
obtaining  barium  dioxide  by  causing  barium  oxide  to 
absorb  oxygen  from  atmospheric  air.  Their  present  in- 
vention consists  in  passing  over  "  barytic  coke,"  heated 
to  1470**  F.,  the  mixture  ot  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  compara- 
tively rich  in  the  latter  gas,  which  remains  when  some  of 
the  oxygon  of  atmospheric  air  has  so  been  absorbed  by 
barium  oxide,  thus  forming  barium  cyanide,  and  in  then 
obtaining  ammonia  by  passing  steam  over  that  product 
at  about  570°  F .  

Process  for  the  Preparation  of  Anhydrous  Sulphuric 
Acid,  and  Description  of  ApparcUvs,  W.  liath, 
Plattenberg,  Westphalia.     Ger.  Pat.  221 18,  Aug. ,  1882. 

The  gases  which  leave  the  pyrites  kiln  are  drawn  into  a 
condenser  by  means  of  a  pump  or  any  other  arrangement, 
in  order  to  free  them  from  vaiK)ur  and  flue  dust ;  they 
then  enter  a  leaden  tower  filled  with  coke,  through  whicn 
sulphuric  acid  of  about  Q6>*  B.  is  kept  constantly  running. 
The  gases  are  here  completely  dncd.  The  mixture  of 
sulphuric  acid,  nitrogen,  and  oxjjgen  passes  then  into  the 
combining  furnace,  which  contains  vertical  iron  retorts 
lined  with  a  fire-resisting  material,  and  filled  vdth  a  con- 
tact substance.    These  retorts  are  kept  at  a  temperatore 
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between  bright  and  dark  red  glow,  and  by  means  of  the 
contact  substance  the  gases  SOa+  O  combine  to  anhvdroas 
sulphuric  acid,  which  is  either  condensed  by  itself,  and 
then  mixed  with  hydrated  sulphuric  acid,  or  passed  inlo 
the  latter.  If  the  kiln  gases  contain  carbonic  oxide  and 
hydrocarbons  (which  is  the  case  when  fuel  has  been  used 
for  Uie  roasting  of  the  mmerals,  etc.),  a  special  conibus- 
tioD  furnace  is  placed  between  the  kiln  and  the  dr>'^ing 
towers,  consisting  of  a  retort  kept  at  a  red  heat — J.  G. 


Vni.— GLASS,  POTTERY,  AND  EARTHENWARE. 

On  the  Influence  of  Titanic  Acid  upon  the  Fusibility  of 
Refractory  Earths,     H.  Seger,  bingl.  Polyt.  Journ. 
83,  251,  1884. 

In  the  Thonindustrie  Zeitun^,  1883,  243,  the  author 
communicates  the  results  of  his  experiments  as  to  the 
variations  in  the  fusibility  of  kaolin  effected  by  the  ad- 
mixture of  from  5  to  10  per  cent  of  silicic  acid  on  the  one 
hand,  or  of  an  equivalent  amount  of  titanic  acid  upon  the 
other  hand.  Tlie  method  of  conducting  the  experiment 
consisted  in  forming  the  mixture  into  little  cones,  and 
exposing  it  to  a  temperature  between  those  at  which 
wrought  iron  and  platinum  melt.  Tested  in  this  manner, 
the  luM>lin  employed,  which  contained  1  5  per  cent  of 
foreign  substances,  gave  a  white,  hard  mass  of  well- 
defined  form,  transparent  at  the  ed^es  and  with  dead 
surface.  A  mixture  of  100  parts  of  kaolin  with  5  parts 
of  silicic  acid  produced  a  well-detined  form,  snow-white 
in  colour,  somewhat  porous,  transparent  at  the  edges, 
and  giving  on  fracture  an  appearance  like  that  of  porce- 
lain. A  mixture  of  100  parts  of  kaolin  with  10  parts  of 
silicic  acid  behaved  as  the  preceding,  but  gave  a 
more  porous  product  on  fracture,  stiU  more  closely 
resembling  porcelain.  The  cone,  composed  of  a 
mixture  of  100  parts  of  kaolin  with  6*65  parts  of 
titanic  acid,  had,  after  heating,  bent  over  to  one  side, 
and  possessed  a  bluish-gray  glazed  surface,  and  proved, 
on  fracture,  to  liave  thoroughly  sintered  together.  The 
mixture  of  100  parts  of  kaoUn  with  13'3  parts  of  titanic 
acid  fused  completely  to  a  dark  bluisn-gray  bead  of 
enamel.  It  would  thus  appear  that  the  presence  of 
titanic  acid  has  an  influence  exactly  the  reverse  of  that 
which  silicic  acid  exerts,  the  conditions  of  temperature 
being  the  same.  It  therefore  seems  of  importance  to  pay 
great  attention  to  the  amount  of  titanic  acid  present 
in  earths  to  be  employed  as  refractorv  materials.  The 
author  remarks  tliat  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  bluish- 
Kray  colour  which  some  clays  develop  when  very  strongly 
burnt  is  due  to  the  presence  of  titanic  acid,  as  although 
this  colouration  is  usually  ascribed  to  the  presence  of 
in>n,  hitherto  no  relation  has  been  established  between 
the  amount  of  iron  and  the  presence  or  degree  of  this 
bluish-gray  coloration. — W.  D.  B. 


A  New  or  Lnprovcd  Process  for  Etiatnelling  Moulded 
Articles  of  Ceramic  and  other  Refractory  Materials. 
C.  D.  Alicl,  London.  Communicated  by  A.  Schier- 
holz.  Plane,  Germany.    £ng.  Pat  2964,  tJune  14, 1883. 

"According  to  the  present  invention,  ceramic  articles, 
in  particular  statuettes,  animals,  flowers,  or  fniit, 
mmlelled  in  porcelain  or  earthenware,  or  in  other  suitable 
refractory  materials,  after  being  burnt  or  baked,  are  first 
coated  or  painted  in  the  usual  way  with  enamel  colours 
of  a  syrupy  consistency,  and  when  this  coating  has  dried 
somewhat,  so  as  to  be  still  sticky,  it  is  thickly  strewn 
over  with  small  solid  beads  of  transparent  glass,  whicli 
may  or  may  not  be  coloured,  and  which  adhere  to  the 
enamel  coating.  The  moulded  article  is  then  heated  in 
amufHeuntil  the  colours,  as  also  the  glass  l>eads,  have 
become  sufficiently  fused,  whereby  the  ceramic  article  is 
provided  with  a  coating  consisting  of  the  enamel  colours 
combined  with  a  peculiar  refracting  vitreous  covering 
that  imparts  great  brilliancy  and  freshness  to  the  enamd 
colours,  while  the  latter  servo  as  a  medium  for  unitine 
such  vitreous  coating  effectually  with  theceramic  articles. 


X.— METAILUMY,  MinHG,  Etc 

Fraciicai  Results  obtained  from  0,  Springer^s  DoubU 
Fuddling  Furnace,  Dingl.  Pglyt  Jonrn.  250,  234, 
1884. 

Excellent  work  has  been  obtained  from  O.  Springer's 
double  puddling  furnace  with  regenerative  faring,  of 
which  furnace  a  description  may  be  found  in  Din^l 
Polyt  Journ.  247,  329, 1883.  At  the  works  of  Gebriider 
Rochling,  inVolkingen,  220  charges,  each  of  300  kilos,  of 
raw  iron  were  passed  through  both  furnaces  in  eight  shifts 
of  twelve  hours  each — that  is,  an  average  of  13|  chargeii 
for  each  furnace  per  sluft  .The  mean  Toss  was  3*98  per 
cent,  the  consumption  of  fuel  56 '90  per  cent  One  fur- 
nace therefore  produced  in  the  shift  of  twelve  hours  3,960 
kilos,  of  puddled  blooms  from  4,125  kilos,  of  pig  iron,  the 
consumption  of  coal  amounting  to  2,253  kilos.  The  raw 
iron  was  obtained  exclusively  from  Minette  ore— oolidc 
calcareous  ironstone  from  Luxembourg — blown  with  re- 
heating furnace  slag.  At  the  very  best,  the  quality  of  the 
pig  was  only  that  of  ordinar}'  Luxembourg  refined  iron, 
and  in  many  instances  far  worse.  The  coal  employed 
was  exceedingly  poor  and  schistose,  for  it  left  from  50  to 
70  per  cent,  of  it^  own  bulk  of  ash  and  cinder.  The  wroacht 
iron  obtained  was  of  excellent  quality  and  remarkably 
pure.  The  mechanical  tests  of  the  round  iron  of  25mni. 
diameter  were  as  under  :  Breaking  strain,  (I)  37 '58,  (2) 
.38 '46,  (3)  37 '65  kilos,  per  square  millimetre ;  extension,(l) 
24-2,  (2)  25'6  per  cent;  attenuation,  (1)  >36-6,  (2)43D, 
(3)  43'1  per  cent  It  is  apparent  that  the  quality  wa» 
such  as  to  render  this  product  special Iv  suitable  for  hor^- 
shocs,  rivets,  *  hoops,  sheet  iron,  and  tinplate.  Taking 
into  account  the  very  poor  quality  of  both  the  pig  iron 
and  of  the  coal  employed  for  the  production  of  the  above, 
and  not  leaving  tue  smallness  of  the  amount  of  waste 
out  of  consideration,  these  results  are  extremely  g<iotl. 
Sliould  the  experience  of  the  working  of  Soringjer's  fur- 
nace be  the  same  on  a  large  scale  as  above  described,  the 
puddling  process  cannot  but  undergo  considerable  modi- 
fication.— W.  D.  B. 

The  Manufacture  of  Tinplate,     DingL   Polyt  Journ. 

250,  231,  1884. 

In  the  Sitzunysberichte  des  Vereins  zur  Beforderung  des 
GewerbeJleisseSy  in  Berlin,  F.  Stoll  sketches  the  process^ 
adopted  in  the  German  tin  plate  industry.     In  the  first 
place,   several  varieties  of   tinplate  are   distia^iahed 
according  to  the  variety  of  sheet  iron  employed  in  their 
manufacture.     These  varieties  are  known  as  charcoal- 
plate,  pnddled-iron  plate,  coke  plate,  and  steel  plat«. 
The  tirst  variety  is  still  manufactured  to  a  smalt  extent 
from  iron  refined  by  wood  charcoal.     In  the  manufacture 
of  puddled-iron  plate  great  care  must  be  taken  in  the 
selection  of  pig  iron  for  the  purpose.    For  coke  plate, 
ordinary  puddled  iron  is  usually  employed,  since  a  better 
qualityis  not  much  in  demand.    Steel  plate  is  mannfac 
tured  from  tough  steel  of  different  kinds.     The  ao-called 
charcoal  iron  is  obtained  very  hard  and  dense  by  refining 
pig  iron  and  shot  with  wood  charcoal.   The  tinplate  made 
therefrom   is    difficult   to   work,  but    of    great    dura- 
bility.     To    work    the    iron    or    steel    into    plates, 
blooms     from     the     puddling     furnace     or     refining 
hearth   are  flattened  under  steam  hammers   of  2,000 
to    2,500    kgs.    in  weight,  and  rolled   into  thin  tods, 
which  are  cut  and  made  into  bundles.     The  bundles  are 
heated  in  a  welding  surface,  thoroughly  welded  together, 
again  heated  in  the  same  furnace,  formed  into  bars  by 
passing  through  grooved  rolls,  and  cut  into   the  sixe 
known  to  yield    the    finished  plate    of   the    required 
dimensions.     The  bars  from  the  grooved  rolls  are  formed 
into  plates  by  passing  throuj^h  chilled  rolls,    and  the 
plates  are  cut  oy  machinery  into  the  sizes  known  in 
commerce.    By  the  above  treatment  the  plates  become 
so  inflexible  that  previous  to  the  polialiing  and  cleaning 
process  they  require  to  be  heated  for  from  10  to  15  bourns 
m  a  well-closed  mufile  filled  with  plates.    The  flattening 
and  polishing  follow  by  passing  the  now  softened  pUite&« 
between  heavily-loaded  chilled  rolls.     Before  the  tin  can 
be  expected  properly  to    adhere,    the   plates    require 
thorough  cleansing  from  oxide.     This  is  effe^t«d  by  the 
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action  of  dilate  salpharic  or  hydrochloric  acid,  followed 
by  careful  scouring  with .  sharp  sand.  In  the  actual 
process'  of  tinnins  there  are  five  different  stages. 
A  series  of  five  baths,  with  heating  arrangement  under- 
neath, is  built  upon  the  same  leveL  The  baths  are  dis- 
tingaished  by  tne  names  of  grease  bath,  tinning  bath, 
brush  bath,  fine-tin  bath,  and  grease  or  roll  bath,  the 
iron  plate  passing  through  the  series  in  the  same  order 
ai  enumerated.  In  the  first  vessel  the  cleaned  and 
scoured  plate  is  covered  with  a  film  of  melted  tallow  or 
palm  oil,  thence  brought  to  the  tinning  vessel,  freed 
from  excess  of  tin  at  the  surface  by  brusbing  with  tow 
in  the  brush  bath,  immersed  in  the  fourth  or  fine-tin 
bath,  and,  lastly,  allowed  to  drain  off  any  excess  of 
metal  either  by  standing  in  the  final  oil  bath  for  a  time, 
or  by  passing  the  now  tinned  plate  through  rolls  fitted 
to  this  oil  bath.  The  gre^  a  ihering  to  the  surface  at 
the  termination  of  the  process  is  removed  by  passing  the 
plate  through  three  or  lour  boxes  filled  with  slaked  lime, 
sawdust,  bran,  or  meal.  The  latter  is  the  most  econo- 
mical in  the  end,  as  when  the  meal  is  saturated  with 
grease  it  may  be  used  as  a  cattle  food.  There  now  remains 
but  the  final  polishing  of  the  plate.  This  is  effected  by 
laying  upon  a  table  covered  with  flannel  or  sheep-skin, 
and  rubbins  the  surface  with  a  pad  of  the  same  materials. 
The  finished  plates  are  now  sorted — reference  bein*^  alone 
made  as  to  their  appearance — and  branded  as  Prima- 
Blech  (plate),  W.  Blech,  and  W.  W.  Blech,  whilst  those 
that  appear  at  all  defective  are  returned  to  be  retinned. 
It  has  appeared  desirable  to  do  away  with  the  oil  baths, 
salistituting  baths  of  chloride  of  tin.  Up  to  the  present, 
buwevor,  the  disadvantage  of  increased  liability  of  the 
plates  coated  by  the  aid  of  chloride  of  tin  to  rust  has  not 
been  overcome.     W.  D.  B. 


O.i  the  Treatment  of  Eh  Tinto   Cupriferous   Pyrites 
Dingl.  Polyt.  Journ.  250,  82. 

The  export  ore,  containing  3  to  3*5  per  cent,  of  copper, 
id  used,  especially  in  England  and  Germany,  by  the 
vitriol  maker,  the  roasted  product  being  afterwards 
treated  for  silver  and  copper  by  well-known  methods. 
iVrites  with  10  per  cent,  of  copper  is  in  some  places 
r  vu«te  I  in  heap4  of  ab  )ut  290  tons,  and  cliar^^,  together 
^vith  silicates  and  roasted  copper  slimes,  into  unifonn 
closed  hearth  furnaces,  3m.  high  by  Im.  broad  and  1  *2ni. 
deep,  yielding  a  marketable  regiilus  containing  some  40 
per  cent,  of  copper,  the  average  daily  charge  worked 
ilirough  sucli  a  furnace  being  30  tons  of  mixture  with  16 
I)er  cent  of  coke.  Plumbiferous  pyrites,  with  5  to  7  per 
cent,  of  copper  and  90grms.  of  silver  per  ton,  is  roanted  in 
200-ton  heaps,  and  smelted  with  silicates  in  a  shaft 
furnace,  giving  a  regains  of  40  per  cent,  copper,  and  raw 
lead  containing  GOgrins.  to  90^rnis.  of  silver  per  ton.  Pyrites 
vith  lo  to  20  percent,  of  copper  is  roasted  either  in 
circular  heaps  3'om.  high  and  8m.  in  diameter,  contain- 
ing 200  tons,  having  a  cross-shaped  channel  on  the 
bottom  formed  by  larse  pieces  of  ore  and  communi- 
catiog  with  a  central  nue  0'3m.  wide,  or  in  1,500- ton 
heaps,  17m.  long  by  10m.  wide  by  3*5m.  high,  with  one 
channel  running  lengthwise  and  three  transverse  chan- 
nels, and  three  flues  (one  at  each  intersection).  Cavities 
are  dug  in  the  bottom  between  each  two  chambers  (four, 
therefore,  in  the  small  and  eight  in  the  large  heap),  and 
in  these  fires  of  brushwood  and  old  railwny  sleepers  are 
maintained  until  the  ore  itself  is  burning  well.  The 
small  heap  will  have  burnt  out  in' about  two  months  with 
a  consumption  of  O'GSc.m.  of  sleepers  per  ton  of  ore, 
the  large  heap  in  six  mouths  with  0'18  solid  metre 
])er  ton.  This  small  requirement  of  fuel  is  due  to  the 
easily  inflammable  nature  and  the  rapid  combustibility 
of  the  Rio  Tinto  pvritcs  and  to  the  peculiar  construction 
of  the  heaps,  which  favours  an  even  and  complete  roast- 
ing. It  is  only  with  poor  ores  (1  to  2  per  cent.)  that  the 
^Teater  portion  of  tlie  copper  is  rendered  soluble  ])y 
roasting.  Richer  ores  must  be  subjected  to  a  process  of 
kernel  roasting.  By  mixing  the  ore  in  small  pieces  with  fer- 
rous sulphate  solution  the  formation  of  the  copper  sulphate 
inroaalijig  is  facilitated.  The  lixiviation  of  the  roasted  ore 
is  conducted  in  tanks  30m.  lon^  by  10m.  wide  by  l*5m. 
deepu    In  the  bottom,  which  slopes  slightly  downwards 


towards  one  long  side,  are  channels  covered  with  a  false 
bottom  of  planli^,  loosely  laid,  so  as  to  permit  filtration 
between  them.  In  each  of  the  lower  comers  of  the  tank 
is  a  taphole.  The  tapholes  being  closed,  the  tanks  are 
filled  with  water  to  a  height  of  a  few.  centimetres  above 
the  ore.  In  about  10  hours  this  solution  is  drawn  off  and 
about  ten  times  the  quantity  of  fresh  solution  passed 
through,  until  no  more  copper  is  extracted.  The  solution 
containing  75  per  cent,  of  the  copper  in  the  original  ore 
passes  through  open  channels  into  large  reservoirs.  The 
residue  averaging  0*5  to  1 1)  per  cent,  of  copper  is  made 
whilst  still  moist,  together  with  A  to  1  part  of  rubbish,  into 
heaps  3 '5m.  to  4m.  high,  provided  with  channels  and  flues. 
Heating  rapidly  takes  place,  and  in  six  to  eight  weeks  the 
freshly  fofmed  sulphate  may  be  washed  out.  One  and  a 
half  to  two  months  later  another  washing  takes  place, 
and  in  12  months  the  heap  will  be  exhausted.  The  copper 
is  precipitated  in  cemented  and  asphalted  channels  1  '5m. 
broad  by  Im.  deep,  filled  with  pig  iron.  To  these 
succeed  shallower  channels,  also  containing  iron,  in 
which  the  flow  is  more  rapid.  The  solution  must  traverse 
600m.  of  these  channels  in  order  to  become  decopperised. 
Tlie  copper  is  removed  daily  from  the  iron  in  the  shallow 

Sassages  by  scraping  with  a  blunt  iron,  from  that  in  the 
eepcr  ones  after  draining.  The  cement  copper  so  collected 
is  drained  in  straw  baskets,  and  earned  m  trucks  to  the 
roasting  furnaces,  where  it  is  dried,  heated,  to  remove 
part  of  the  arsenic,  cooled,  and  sold  in  sacks  as  oxide 
containing  70  to  75  per  cent.  Cu.  The  now  copper  fi'ee 
solution,  after  settling,  is  removed  by  pumps  (composed 
of  an  alloy  of  Cu=80,  Pb  =  15,  Su-5)  to  the  extracting 
tanks  where  they  are  again  serviceable  for  lixiviating. 
The  slimes,  after  drying,  are  made  into  small  flat  cakes, 
air-dried,  roasted  in  heaps,  and  melted  with  rich  ore. 
The  large  consumption  of  iron  in  this  pro<  e^s — viz.,  2  parts 
to  1  part  refined  copper,  or  140  parts  to  100  parts  cement 
copper — has  led  to  precipitation  by  hydrogen  sulphide 
{DingL  Polyt,  Jour.t  164,  289)  as  in  Hartmann's  process. 
The  solutions  after  precipitation,  on  account  of  the  free 
acid  contained,  are  aavantageously  used  for  a  fresh 
extraction.  Two  experiments  are  being  made  at  the 
Rio  Tinto  Works,  with  the  Dtitsch  process,  a  method 
similar  to  those  of  Kopp  and  Chalandre.  For  this  pur- 
pose, according  to  £.  Cumenge  and  K.  Wimmer  {Berg,  u, 
Hiitt  Zeit,,  1^3,  292),  a  pyntee  averaging  2*68  per  cent 
of  copper  may  be  used  without  previous  roasting.  The 
copper  is  present  as  CuS  and  CujS.  By  treatment  with 
ferric  chloride  solution  it isdecomposed  by  the  equations — 
CuS + Fe.,CL = 2FeCla  +  CuCla  +  S. 
CuaS  +  FeaClc = 2FeCl2  +  CuaCla  +  S. 
This  solution,  for  which  a  mixture  of  ferric  sulphate  and 
common  salt  (yielding  bv  double  decomposition  ferric 
chloride  and  sodium  sulphate)  may  be  substituted,  will 
attack  only  the  copper  pyrites,  leaving  the  iron  pyritee 
untouched.  The  ore  is  mixed  with  '5  per  cent,  of  common 
salt  and  an  equal  weight  of  ferric  sulphate,  and  collected 
in  heaps  from  4m.  to  5iii.  high.  These  are  traversed  with 
flues  and  channels  of  dried  masonry,  to  establish  currents 
of  air.  The  ferric  chloride  solution  is  evenly  distributed 
over  the  surface  of  the  heap,  through  which  it  penetrates, 
passing  out  into  a  reservoir,  where  it  settles,  and  from 
which  it  is  conducted  to  the  precipitating  vessels.  By 
methodical  washing  a  2 '68  per  cent,  pyrites  will  in  four 
months  have  lost  half  its  copper,  or  1'34  per  cent.,  and 
in  two  years  2 '2  percent.,  while  in  the  same  time,  by  the 
old  roasting  process  and  lixiviation  with  pure  water,  only 
1  "1  per  cent  would  have  been  extracted.  With  extreme 
care  0  32  to  0*5  per  cent.,  or  even  more,  copper  might  be 
washed  out  in  ten  days,  and  the  heap  be  exhausted  in 
two  years.  The  liqiiors,  containing  little  else  but  chlo- 
rides of  copper — and  that  to  the  extent  of  5  to  7  kilos,  per 
cubic  meter — are  precipitated  with  pieces  of  cast  iron  or 
old  rails  in  long  reservoirs  0'75m.  deep  by  2m.  wide,  lined 
with  gypsum  and^  asplxalt  or  with  Portland  cement 
Two  years'  observations  have  indicated  a  consumption 
of  iron  to  the  extent  of  1*12  ton  per  ton  of  copper 
(against  1  '56  to  1  '7  ton  by  the  old  process).  The  copper 
precipitate  contains  80  to  85  per  cent.  Cu.  The  solution 
after  this  treatment  contains  but  20grmH.  Cu  per  cubic 
metre,  and  may,  after  reconversion  of  the  ferrous  chloride 
into  the  ferric  salt  by  means  of  chlorine,  be  again  used 
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for  extracting  purposes.  The  chlorine  is  ohtained  b; 
beating  a  mixture  of  ferric  or  ferrous  sulpbAle  and  com- 
mon salt  in  air  in  a  revcrberatory  furnace,  air  being 
introduced  through  the  6re  bridge.  In  order  to  decompose 
any  liydrochloric  acid  which  miebt  he  fonned,  biuoxide 
of  manganese  is  introduced  at  tiie  back  of  the  furnace. 
The  cbiorine  passc«  into  a  flue  where  it  meets  the  ferroua 
Mlotion  as  it  tricklen  down  and  converts  it  into  the  ferric 
salt.  A  four  montlis'  trial,  during  which  time  224  tons  of 
85'per  cent,  cement  copper  were  made,  gave  the  following 
figures  relating  to  the  cost  per  ton: — 
Lixiviati<m—  Marks, 

0-62  tons  wa  salt  for  (renenUng  CI  'and 

mlilne  In  hoapa  at  a-bn LfU 

0-2  tons  sulphate  of  Iron  at  OVm. 1-40 

Coal,  pamplng,  labour 51 -DO 

eriB 

PrtcipitaHon— 

I'll  tons  Imn  oonsnmed  8310 

labour  81W 

lUW 

Sundriu— 

Other  materials i-X 

Improvements  In  resemdrs : ITitl 

Transport  or  maehinerr.  eto. S« 

Maintenance  of  roads  O'Se 

Salaries,  etc  itS 

a« 

Total  oast SM-a 

Cost  ot  working  1  ton  ot  oommerolal  ooi>peT=£7lhn. 
The  amount  extracted  in  four  months  was   I'M  per 
cent,  (.«.,  1  ton  of  commercial  copper  from  76  tons  of  ore. 
Harks. 

75  pyrites  at  S-ahn £10 

Cost  of  workins  ditto  as  above S7S 

Transport  to  England,  etc tl 

Total  cost  of  1  ton  of  oopper 510 

But  these  75  tons  of  pyrites  would  in  two  yeara  yield 
1-66  tons  of  copper;  tliia  increase  of  O'Od  tons  must  be 
mnltiplied  into  the  working  cost  (2T6m.)  and  the  trans- 

Ct  (24ni. ) ;  so  in  two  years  1  -65  tons  of  copper  will  have 
n  produced  at  a  cost  of  735m.,  i.e.,  at  the  rate  of 
440m.  per  ton.  Taking  copper  at  1,300m.  there  is  evi- 
dentlv  a  gain  of  860m.  per  ton.  The  composition  of  a 
sample  oi  cement  copper  prepared  aa  above  was— 

Copper 51 W 

BUver , 2-3S 

Lead  I'lS 

Bismuth I'M 

Iron 7-00 

Antimony   050 

Arwnhj |-96 

SnlpbOT S'lO 

LIdTb  0-eo 

Sndlnm  ohloiide O'lO 

Sodlom  sulphate I;JO 

Silica 5D0 

Carbon  Itrom  oast  iron)  010 

OiyBSn  and  loss 1640 

100-00 
W.  G.  M. 


The  smelting  of  antimony  is  dealt  with  by  R. 
Helmhacker,  inthe  Berg.u.  Huit  Zn(.  1883,191.  Anti- 
mony is  nearly  always  obtained  from  antiraonite  (SbjSj), 
sGnarmootite  (SbjUj)  being  fonnd  in  workable  quantities 
only  in  the  Algerian  provinces  of  Constontine.  The 
liquation  for  crude  antimony  can  be  performed  only  on 
rich  ores,  those  tliat  are  poorer  retaining  too  much 
metal  in  the  reeidue.  For  the  crucible  production  of 
antimony,  the  salphida  may  be  fused  with  sodium  car- 
bonate, yielding  metal  and  a  enlpho  salt,  decomposable 
by  adds  to  Sb^,;  or  the  snlphiae  may  be  roasted  and 
then  mixed  with  raw  sulphide,  when  a  reaction  occurs 
between  them  with  the  production  of  antimony  and  sul- 
phur dioxide  ;  but  C.  A.  Bering  [B»rg.  u.  utitt.  Zeit. 
3&4)  remarks  that  this  reaction  does  not  take  place  iin- 
IcHH  reducing  or  other  decomposing  agents  be  present, 
the  pure  substances  tonning  onl^  glass  of  antimony.  In 
tlie  oldest  process,  raw  sulpliide  ia  fused  with  scrap-iron. 
For  smelting  antimony  ores  in  the  rev erberatory  furnace. 
a  solid  hearth  is  indispensable,  as  the  verj;  fluid  metal 
penetrates  all  crevices  ;  and  where  no  artificial  bed  is 


BufficicnLty  durable  reconrse  mast  be  bad  to  granite  ot 
to  some  similar  stone.  This  is  formed  into  a  trongh  of 
one  piece,  and  must  be  made  not  from  the  haidest  itone, 
which  will  probably  crack  on  heating,  but  of  softer,  half- 
weathered  varieties.  Unroasted  ore  and  scrap-iron  nu; 
now  be  placed  upon  the  furnace  bed,  where  the  formw 
melts  readily  and  is  decomposed.  All  the  m«tal  cannot 
be  thus  recovered,  since  a  port  volatilises  and  a  put 
forms  a  double  sulpliide  with  the  iron.     In  the  p 


by  which  ontimomte  u  fosed  with  sodium  carbonate, 
the  iniiture  froths  very  considerably  and  is 
found  to  attack  the  furnace  In  the  third  procos, 
the  nartially  roasted  ore,  containing  Sb^S),  Sh|Ob 
and  Sbi^i  is  charged  into  the  furnace  with  small  i»sl, 
scrap-iron  and  soda  (or  with  coal  and  soda  alonet. 
Where  it  is  possible  8  to  13  })er  cent  of  coal  and  9  to  11 
per  cent,  of  soda  are  used  without  the  addition  of  iron, 
since  with  the  latter  the  slogs  are  leas  fusible  and  do  not 


] 


entirely  cover  the  hath  of  metal,  and  a  regalm  rich  is  iron 
is  also  obtained  (Oi'n^^./'ofyf.^our..  162,449).  Afoniam 
with  a  cavity  on  one  of  the  longer  sides,  in  which  lo 
collect  regulus  during  the  eliqoation  and  the  meul 
in  the  subsequent  treatment^  is  hest  suited  for  this  pm- 
pose.  The  great  expenditure  of  fuel  and  loss  bj 
volatilisation  in  these  proceases  render  a  method  of 
smelting  by  the  blast  f  nmace  desimble.  Experiments  in 
this  direction  have,  however,  at  beet,  be«u  only  partiaUy 


ondotpowderedoxidesof antimony.  Hethereforetnadenp 
the  oxide  into  lumps  with  lOper  cent  of  sodiomsuljAotc 
and  a  little  water,  and  charged  into  the  fnmace  with  33 
per  cent,  of  charcoal.  At  first  all  went  well,  theohareee 
sank  regularly  down,  a  line  rain  of  metallic  globnlei  iell 
into  the  crucible,  and  a  good  red  heat  was  maintained  in 
front  of  the  tuyeres  ;  but  in  about  six  hours  &  quantity 
of  blackisU  balls  of  slag  (consisting  of  Na^  reduced  from 
the  aulphal*)  accumulated  before  the  tuyeres ;  and  from 
that  time  the  temperature  gradnolly  fell  at  this  point. 
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The bMt,  however,  was  mMDtained,  and  the  reduction     been  attempted;  bnt  althon^hatfirat  it  islessexpeuai 


ilill  proceeded  in  die  npper  part  of  the  famace.     About  , 

150  lo  aX)  kilos,  of  metal  were  tapped  during  this  time,     porosity,  it  ie 

the  metal  flowitiK  freely  and  soliditybg  with  a  dark  Rmv     *' ■'-    - 

loiigb  tqr{>ce.     No  alag  whatever  accompanied  the  metaf, 
the  OMM  of  fftilnre   oeing  the  difficnlty  in  findinj 
tnffidcntl^r  fndble  ilae ;  otberwiBe  the  problem 


:<injrea  frequent  renewing,  since,  from  its  frrealer 
Bity,  it  ie  more  easily  attacked  by  Uie  aoda  than  ia 
the  granite,  and  moreover  it  permits  the  metal  to  filter 
through  it,  and  ho  to  pass  away  through  tho  walls  into 
the  ashpit.  Where  granite  heartha  are  not  available, 
the  loss  of  metal  by  filtration  maj  !«  obviated    by 

stiunninir  the  Rnwlnv  inin  n  riv>>tMl  iihiMt.niBhA.1    pvlinilAr 
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there  small  jets  of  flame  from  the  surface.     The  tempe- 
ratare  is  raised  somewhat,  and  the  metal   allowed  to 
remain  under  the  melted  soda  for  tlie  space  of  one  to 
three  hours  (a  matter  to  bedetermined  by  experience),  until 
the  slag  becomes  somewhat  thick,  when  it  must  be 
carefully  and  entirely  removed  by  drawing  through  the 
working  door  by  a  transver^  flat  iron  with  a  long  iron 
handle.    To  remove  the  iron  and  last  traces  of  sulphur 
3  per  cent  of  SK^Ss  and  1  '5  per  cent  of  SbA  are  thrown 
upon  the  surface  of  the  fused  metal,  and  when  these 
have  melted,  4*5  per  cent,  of  potassium  carbonate  or  of 
potassium-sodium  carbonate  is  added.     In,  at  most,  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  the  relining  will  be  complete,  and  the 
workman  must  proceed  to  the  critical  operation  of  ladling. 
The  ladle,  whicn  is  of  cast  iron,  in  the  form  of  a  hollow 
hemisphere,  and  capable  of  carrying  15  to  20  kilos,  of 
metal,  is  riveted  to  a  long  iron  handle,  and  supported 
by  a  chain  which  hangs  from  the  roof  directly  in  Iront  of 
the  working  door.    Tne  cast-iron  moulds  are  arranged 
upon  a  stone  table  placed  before  the  door.  The  workman 
must  dip  his  ladle  obliquely  into  the  metal  bath,  so  that 
he  may  withdraw  a  small  quantity  of  the  glass  with  the 
metal.  Part  of  this  glass  must  be  carefully  poured  into 
the  moulds  first,  in  order  to  prevent  actual  contact  of  the 
antimony  with  the  iron,  and  then  every  precaution  must 
be  taken  that  the  former  is  throughout  protected  from 
the  air  as  well  as  from  the  iron  by  a  film  of  antimony 
glass.    It  is  only  by  following  out  these  details  in  ever^ 
particular  that  good    star-antimony  can  be  obtainea. 
The  stellate  appearance,  which  is  accepted  as  H  criterion 
of  the  purity  of  the  metal  in  the  market,  will  not  occur 
if  the  surface  be  not    completely  covered  with  glass 
during  cooling,  or  if  the  latter  solidify  before  the  metal. 
Moreover,  if  *  eyes '  of  unmixed  alkaline  carbonate  rest 
upon  the  surface  of  the  antimony  they  will  prevent  the 
formation  of  stars  at  that  point.    The  slag  can  generally 
be  used  a  second  time  and  contains  sulphides  of  antimony, 
iron  and  sodium,   and  oxides  of   antimony  and  iron, 
together   with   silica,    ete.,    the   percentage   of    anti- 
monjr     ranging    from    20    to     60.       The     antimony 
trioxide,    which    deposits    in    the    flues   is    admixed 
with  soot  and  rshes  from  the  fuel,  and  is  removed 
from  the  condensing  chambers  as  seldom  as  possible, 
because    the    men    engaged    in    the    work    are    sub- 
ject to  headache  and  sickness.    The  men  at  the  refining 
furnace  work  in  eight-hour  shifts,  and  must  be  clianged 
at  least  every  week,  since  even  in  that  time  abscesses 
frequently  form  on  the  legs,  breast,  or  neck.  These,  how- 
ever, disappear  with  a  change  of  work.     The  furnace 
such  as  dercribed  requires  6(%  kilos,  of  moderately  good 
coal  per  24  hours,  and  in  that  time  will  work  ofi"  two  or 
three  heats,  according  to  the  purity  of  the  raw  metal. 
With  the  proportions  of  materials  above  stated,  and 
allowing  for  a  loss  of  20  to  30  per  cent,  by  slagging  and 
volatilisation,  the  cost  of  refinmg  regulus  maybe  taken 
as  four  to  five  marks  per  100  kilos.    K.  F.  Fohr,  in  the 
Berg,  u,  Hittt  Zeit.  1883-4,  treats  of  the  Bootius  zinc 
furnace.    Each  furnace  has  two  gas  generators  a  (Fi^. 
7  and  8),  the  gases  traversing  half  the  length  of  the 
furnace,  then  passing  down  tlie  channel  d^  and  thence 
into  the  flues  c  placed  between  the  umflles.    The  air 
necessary  to  combustion  is  obtained  partly  through  b 
directly  into  the  gas  shaft,  and  in  part  through  the  pas- 
sages n  in  the  walls  of  the  furnace.   Thus  the  gases  are 
partly  burnt  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  generator,  but 
mainly  in  the  furnace  itself  by  means  of  the  air  channels 
n,  which  are  fitted  at  their  inlet  with  regulating  screws, 
so  that  the  furnace  temperature  may  be  under  perfect 
control  The  heat  is  thus  evenly  distributed,  and  the 
muffles  are  therefore  not  destroyed  so  frequently.    To 
carry  off*  the  fumes,  wliich  are  so  annoying  to  the  work- 
men, a  flue  k  passes  along  the  top  of  the  furnace  con- 
nected with  tne  hood  of  each  pair  of  muffles.    At  the 
Lipine  works,  in    Silesia,  a  movable  iron  hood  con- 
nected with  an  iron  flue  passing  just  through  the  roof 
serves  the  same  purpose,  but  is  useless  when  the  wind  lb 
high  and  causes  a  down  draught.      Glazed  muffles  have 
been  used  at  some  works,  but  the  ordinary   form    is 
generally  adopted.    These  cost  feur  or  five  marks  apiece, 
with  an  average  life  of  32 '3  days.    Dagner's  condenser 
{DingL  Pol,  Journ,  236,  486),  has  been  tried  at  several 


works  in  Silesia,  but  the  yield  of  metal  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  finally  increased,  though  more  oxide  is 
obtained.  The  originally-increased  yield  gradually 
became  less  as  the  condensers  became  older  and  cncked, 
until  at  last  it  was  but  little  greater  than  by  the  original 
method.  One  advantage  of  this  system  lies  in  Uie  fact 
that  the  nozzles  need  not  be  removed  in  order  to  Itdle 
the  zinc.  Cylindrical  upright  nozzles,  as  at  the  Hohen- 
lohe  works,  collect  a  larger  portion  of  the  dust  and  oxide 
than  those  generally  used,  and  when  employed  in  coo- 
junction  with  Dagner*s  condenser  no  zinc  filame  appean 
at  the  orifice,  and  the  gases  pass  out  through  a  conical 
nozzle  on  the  side  nearest  to  the  furnace,  and  thus  are 
far  removed  from  the  workman.  A  flap  valve  at  the 
bottom  of  the  nozzle  allows  the  zinc-dust  to  be  removed 
from  time  to  time. — W.  G.  M. 


On  the  Use   of  Nickd-j^aUd  Cooking  UtensUs,     H. 
Schulz,  Dingl  Polyt  Journ.  250,  421. 

The  author  considers  that  the  use  of  such  vessels  witb 
acid  fruits  and  the  like  is  not  quite  so  dangerous  as 
Bimbaum  has  indicated  {Dingl  Polyt  Journ,  249,  515, 
ahd  564).  A  dog,  fed  for  twenty-nine  days  with  rabbit^i 
which  had  been  Killed  by  poisonous  doses  of  nickel,  and 
having,  in  addition,  0'5grnL  per  diem  of  nickel  aoetote 
mixed  with  his  food,  was,  with  the  exception  of  alight 
diarrhoea,  commencing  on  the  fifth  daj  and  lasting  for 
four  days,  and  a  gradual  loss  of  appetite,  perfectly  well 
throughout,  and  at  the  end  of  the  time  had  increased  io 
weight  by  l,230grms.  Broadbent  has  found  that  nickel 
chloride  in  quantities  of  over  0*18gr.  induces  vomiting. 
Rabbits  weighing  from  2  to  2*5  kuos.  can  take  O'^grm. 
of  nickel  acetate  once  with  impunity,  but  Igrm.  has 
always  proved  to  be  a  fatal  dose.  Injected  into  the  blood, 
luckel  salts  act  as  a  violent  poiBon— they  possess  fairly 
active  antiseptic  properties.  In  doubtful  cases,  however, 
the  author  thinks  that  not  nickeUsed  vessels  might  be 
used.— W.  G.  M.  

On  the  Examination  of  Iron  and  Steel,    Dingl  Polyt 

Journ.,  250,  413. 

Experiments  by  Sir  F.  A.  Abel  and  W.  Deering  on  the 
condition  in  which  carbon  exists  in  steel  were  reported 
in  the  Journ,  Chem.  Soe.  1883,  303.  Discs  of  cold-rolled 
steel  rod,  originally  yielding  1  108  per  cent  of  carbon 
(uncombined = 0'096  per  cent. )  were  found  after  hardening 
to  yield  1*128  per  cent,  (uncombined =0*035),  and  after 
annealing  only  0*92  to  0*86  per  cent,  (uncombined  =  -052). 
By  treatment  with  a  solution  of  99grms.  of  potassium  bichro- 
mate and  90  of  sulphuric  acid  per  litre,  a  black  magnetic 
residue— corresponding  to  the  formula  CjFe^ — was  left. 
It  contained  nearly  the  whole  of  the  carbon  from  the 
cold-rolled  and  the  annealed  samples,  but  only  one-sixth 
of  that  from  the  hardened  specimen.  Similarlv,  plates 
from  cementation  steel  yielded  a  residue  of  i3"25  per 
cent  of  a  carbide  of  iron  in  which  the  ratio  between  the 
elements  was  1  atom  C.  :  2  *65  atoms  Fe.  A  weak  solution 
of  chromic  acid  gave  14*16,  and  a  strong  solution  only 
4*66  per  cent,  of  the  carbide.  It  woulaappear  that  in 
cold-roUed  and  in  annealed  steel  carbon  exists  as  FcjC, 
but  this  compound  is  so  altered  by  the  hardeniugjproce^ 
that  it  is  readily  attacked  by  chromic  add.  V.  Eggertz 
{Berg,  u,  Hutt.  Zeit.  1883,  435),  in  writing  concerning 
the  colorimetric  estimation  of  carbon  in  iron,  points  out 
that  in  working  with  artificial  standard  solutions  the 
temperature  of  both  tubes  should  be  the  same, 
namely,  18"*,  since  at  a  higher  temperature  the  standard 
appears  darker  than  the  corresponding  iron  solution, 
and  this  to  so  marked  an  extent  that  a  steel  which,  e.g., 
gives  1  per  cent,  of  carbon  at  18*,  shows  only  about  0*85 
at  25".  The  tubes  should  therefore  be  brought  to  the 
required  temperature  by  immersing  in  water  at  18*.  To 
obtain  a  standard  steel  of  uniform  composition,  the 
surface  of  the  sample  must  be  planed  or  turned  oflf.  It 
will  have  lost  carbon  in  the  operations  to  which  it  has 
been  subjected.  If  the  standard  steel  approximates  to 
1  per  cent  of  carbon,  clean  saw  files  should  be  Uiwd 
for  preparing  the  sample,  as  these  in  their  hardened  con- 
dition usuaUy  contain  1  per  cent  and  therefore  there 
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is  but  slight  cause  for  fear  tliai  the  apparent  coinposition 
of  the  roecimen  will  be  altered  by  tiie  wearing  of  the 
file  itself.  Havins  once  obtained  a  solution  containing 
0*1  per  cent  of  carbon  per  cubic  centimetre,  any  desired 
standard  may  be  obtained  by  accurate  dilution.  By  means 
of  this  normal  solution  (1  c.c.  =0*01c.)  pig-iron  containing 
over  4  per  cent  of  combined  carbon  may  be  treated,  and 
iKiliyield  results  within  O'l  per  cent.  In  this  case  0'05grm . 
of  metal  should  be  used — it  must  be  weighed  with 
extreme  accuracy.  £.  Raimond  {Bevtte  Lniv,  1883, 
460)  estimates  volnmetrically  the  manganese  in  iron, 
steel,  and  ferro-manganese,  by  dissolving  3grms.  of  the 
sabstance  in  40c. c.  of  hydrochloric  acid  (sp.  gr.=r40) 
reuioving  from  the  flame,  adding  15grms.  of  potassium 
chlorate  and  20  c.c.  of  mtric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1  '4),  digesting  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  until  excess  of  chlorine  is  removed,  and 
collecting  the  manganese-dioxide  upon  a  filter.  After 
washing  with  hot  water  it  is  retransf erred  to  the  flask  in 
which  the  precipitation  was  effected,  and  into  which  has 
been  introduced  50c.  c.  of  a  solution  containing  45^m8. 
of  ferrotis  sulphate,  to  750  of  water  and  250  of  sulpnuric 
acid.    The  reaction  expressed  by  the  equation — 

MnOj  -^  2FeO = MnO  -h  FejOs 

then  sets  in,  and  the  residual  ferrous  sulphate  is  titrated 
with  potassium  permanganate.    The  filtrate  may  be  used 
for  the  molybdate  of  ammgnia  phosphorus  determina- 
tion.   Troilius  {Berg.  n.  HiUt  ZtU.  1883,  255)  proposes 
to  estimate  manganese  by  dissolving  the  iron  in  hydro- 
chloric acid,  evapor>iting  to   dryness,    digesting   with 
nitric  acid  of  pp.  gr.  1*36  to  1  -40,  and  precipitating;;  with 
potassium  chlorate.     The  precipitate  is  collecteil  with  the 
aid  of  a  Bunsen    pump    on    asbestos,    washed    with 
the  strong  nitric  acid,  and  afterwards  with  water.      It  is 
then  to  Be  transferred  to  a  beaker,  dissolved  in  warm 
hydrochloric  acid,  filtered  from  the  admixed  asbestos, 
and  heated  until  the  last  trace  'of  free  chlorine    has 
vanished.   The  small  quantity  of  iron,  which  was  present 
in  the  precipitate  is  rempved  by  ammonia  and  ammo- 
nium acetate.     The  filtrate  is  then  made  strongly  alka- 
hne  with  0*88  ammonia,  and  precipitated  with  l^;rm.  to 
4grm8.  of  bromine,  stirred  to  ag]^gate  the  precipitate, 
brought  slowly  to  the  boil,  maintained  at  100"*  for  an 
hour,  filtered,  and  weighed  as  Mn304.  It  is  ensential  that 
the  nitric   acid  used  be  very  strong.     If  ordinary^  or 
diluted  acid  be  employed  with  an  excess  of  potassium 
chlorate,    some   permanganate    will    be    formed.     T. 
Morel! 's  method  of  estimating  iron  is  as  follows :  The 
weight    of    substance    taken    should    contain     about 
0*%rm.  of  iron  when  in  solution  as  perchloride.      The 
solution  must  be  free  from  all  bmlies  which,  liberate 
iodine  from  potassium  iodide.    It  is  introduced  into  a 
lon<r.necked  flask  of  about  300c  c.   capacity,  and  pro- 
vided at  the  side  with  a  tubulated  aperture  accurately 
stoppered,  2gnn8.  to  i^prms.  of  potassiun  iodide  are  added, 
and  the  necks  closed  with  well-ground  stoppers.  The  flask 
is  then  heated  to  fiO*"  for  a  few  minutes,  and  again  com- 
pletely oooledy  when  a  weighed  quantity  of  mercury  is 
introdaced,  and  the  flask  agitated  violently  in  a  ourrent 
of  carbonic  acid  until  the  solution  is  quite  colourless. 
The  solution  is  then  poured  00"  through  the  side  tube, 
and  the  mercury  washed  repeatedly  with  water.   Finally, 
the  merenry  itself  is  transferred  to  a  porcelain  crucible, 
dried  with  blotting  paper,  and  weigned.    The  loss  of 
weight  indicates  the  amount  of  iron  with  the  aid  of  the 
equations — 

Fe,CL-»-2KI  =  2FeCl,i+2KCl  + 1, 
Hg+I,  =  HgIa. 

90  that  one  part  of  dissolved  mercury  is  equivalent  to 
0*56  parts  of  iron.  A.  Tamm  {Jern  KontoreVs  Ann, 
1883,  74)  determines  the  phosphorus  in  iron  by  the 
following  methods :  Igrm.  of  tne  metal  lb  dissolved  on 
the  hot  plate  in  12c. c  of  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1*2)  and 
evaporated  to  dryness.  It  is  then  heated  to  200*'  for  an 
an  hour  and  treated  with  6c. c.  of  hydrochloric  acid 
(sp.  gr.  1'19),  and  a^in  heated  to  200"*.  After  re- 
diMolniu;  in  hydrodiloric  acid  and  removing  the 
excess  of  add,  it  is  dilated  with  5c.  c.  of  water,  and 
is  ready  for  precipitation  with  ammonium  molybdate. 
Or  Igrm.  Is  dinoived  as  before,  but  not  heated  above 
100'',  tbe  residue  being  taken  up  in  3c. c.  of  hydrochloric 


acid  with  2c. c.  of  nitric  acid.    This  second  method  gives, 
when  metal  is  treated,  a  lower  pereentage  of  phosphorus 
than  the  former.     Tamm  attrioutes  this  to  the  solvent 
action  upon  the  phospho-molybdic  precipitate  of  organic 
acids  formed  by  the  action  of  the  nitric  acid  upon  the 
combined  carbon,  and  which  are  decomposed  at  a  tem- 
perature  of   200^.     This   view   would   appear   to   be 
strengthened  by  the  fact  that  iron  ores  give  the  same  re- 
sults by  both  methods.    V.  Eggertz  {Berg.  u.  Hi'Ut,  ZeiU 
1883,  353),  in  writing  of  his  process  for  determining 
phosphorus  in  iron,  discusses  the  possibility  that  the 
phosphonis,  which  is  not  precipitated  by  the  molybdate, 
18  present  as  a  new  variety  of  phosphoric  acid.     If  it 
were  nieta-  or  pyro-  phosphoric  acid  it  would  be  converted 
by  boiling  nitnc  acid  into  the  ortho  condition.     But  this 
variety  is  apparently  unchanged  after  boiling  with  nitric 
acid  of  specific  gravity  1  -3  and  with  strong  hydrochloric 
acid.    Even  then  precipitation  will  not  take  place.     It 
may,  however,  be  converted  into  the  desired  modification 
by  causing  it  to  unite  with  ferric  oxide  or  the  basic  salt 
formed  by  drying  the  evaporated  iron  solution  at  high 
temperatures ;  and  it  is  recommended  to  employ  a  tem- 
perature above  2(X)*'.     By  simple  solution  of  the  iron  in 
nitric  acid  three-fourths  of  the  phosphorus  present  is 
converted  into  ortho-phosphoric  acid, and  obe  quarter  into 
the  new  form .  Henceaccurate  results  may  beobtained  with 
samples,  not  containing  too  lar^  an  excess  of  carbon  and 
silicon,  by  boiling  the  acid  solution  for  some  time,  without 
evaporation,  and  multiplyingthe  weieht  of  the  molylxlnte 
precipitate  by  |.     It  must  be  remenibered  that  samples 
of  iron  containing  slag  will  give,  on  analysis,  the  pnos- 
phorus  contained  in  the  latter  (which  cannot  influence 
the  finality  of  the  metal),  in  addition  to  that  present  inr 
the  iron  itself.     In  such  a  case  the  metal  may  oe  treated 
with  bromine,  which  leaves  the  slag  unacted  upon.    The 
solution  after  filtration  is  acidified  with  hyarochloric 
acid,  evaporated,  dried  at  200^  and  the  phosphorus  pre- 
cipitated in  the  usual  way.     The  drying  of  the  yeHow 
precipitate  is  facilitated  by  einjdoying  a  temperature  of 
110^  to  112Mnstead  of  95' to  100' ;  but  the  percentage  of 
phosphorus  contained  must  then  be  taken  as  1  '64  instead 
of  1*63.     In  dealing  with  ores,  the  results  obtained  after 
drying  at  100^  are  equal  to  those  resulting  from  the  use 
of  a  higher  temperature.     But  inasmuch  as  many  ores 
contain  phosphorus  in  the  form  of  insoluble  compounds, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  submit  them  to  fusion  with 
sodium  carbonate ;  or  they  may  l)e  reduced  in  a  crucible, 
and  tlie  phosphorus  determined  in  the  resulting  metal, 
since  it  is  found  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  phosphorus 
passes  into  the  iron  under  those  conditions.    So  also  in 
estimating  sulphur,  if  it  be  present  as  barium  sulphate, 
this  body  being  insoluble,  the  analysis  will  give  too  low 
a  result,  but  by  the  reduction  process  the  sulphur  will 
pass  into  the  iron.    When  the  silver  plate  becomes  blue, 
owing  to  the  presence  of  a  large  amount  of  sulphur,  the 
method  is   not   accurate.      But   at  the  same  .time  it 
suffices  to  prove  that  the  iron  is  useless  for  most  pur- 
poseM. — W.  G.  M. 


Yellow  and  Bed  Oxide  of  Lead.     As  Geuther.  Annalen 

219,  56. 

Bv  heating  red  oxide  of  lead  (chrysitis,  goldglHtte)  to 
its  fusing  point  it  is  resolved  into  the  yellow  oxide 
(argyritis,  silbergliltte).  A  similar  result  is  obtained 
wheu  the  salts  of  lead,  which  lose  their  acids  at  this 
temperature,  are  heated,  e.g.,  the  carbonates  and 
nitrates.  The  resulting  yellow  oxide,  after  fusion  and 
rapid  cooling,  solidities  into  a  mass  of  crystalline  laminie. 
By  fusing  tne  hydrate  with  potassium  hydroxide,  and 
quickly  cooling,  the  yellow  oxide  is  obtained  in  a  crystal- 
line state.  Likewise  by  introducing  a  boiling  solution 
of  a  lead  salt  into  boiling  soda  ley  (lNa20-)-5H.20)  or 
hot  milk  of  lime.  Large  transparent  lamellar  crystals,  of 
fine  lustre  and  yellow  colour,  are  formed,  by  adding  to  a 

....  tA»  'a*  t  ft  _A_     _     ^A.^^^i 1_ 1  !t 


pulverised  hydrated  oxide  oflead.  The  mixture  is  kept 
at  this  temperature  until  nearly  all  the  lead  has  been 
dissolved,  after  which  the  solution  is  allowed  to  cool 
gradually.    The  formation  of  a  red-coloured  oxide  of 
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lead  from  the  hydrate  begins  at  110°,  and  in  order  to 
complete  the  same  it  is  necessary  to  nuse  the  temperature 
to  150%  and  conduct  the  heating  in  a  closed  crucible. 
For  the  conversion  of  the  carbonate  into  the  red  oxide  a 
high  temperature  is  required.  To  obtain  the  red  oxide 
in  the  form  of  lamellar  garnet-red  crystals  it  is  recom- 
mended to  dissolve  1  part  of  the  hydrate  in  5  parts  fused 
potassium  hydroxide  and  slowly  cool  the  mixture.  By 
Doiling  the  hydrate  in  a  solution  of  3  parts  sodium  hydrox- 
ide ax^  4  parts  water  (boiling  point  130"),  red  crystalline 
hydrated  oxide  of  lead  is  obtained.  The  yellow  oxide 
has  a  specific  gravity  of  9*28  to  9*36,  the  red  8*74  to 
9*126.  The  former  crystallises  in  rhombs,  the  latter  in  a 
tetragonal  fonn.  It  is  further  shown  that  at  the  ordinary 
temperature  the  yellow  oxide  may  be  resolved  into  the 
red  by  pressure  and  friction,  whilst  to  convert  the  red 
oxide  into  the  yellow  it  is  necessary  to  heat  the  same 
almost  to  the  fusing  point.  Bv  fusing  the  oxide  with 
potassium  hydroxide  in  atmospheric  oxy^n  a  compound 
of  peroxide  of  lead  and  potasli  is  deposited,  on  cooling, 
in  the  form  of  light-brown  six-sided  tables. — D.  B. 


The  Dephosphortsation  of  Iron.    DingL  Polyt  Joura. 

330,  250,  1884. 

As  communicated  by  him  to  Stahl  und  Eisen,  1883,  498, 
G.  Hilgenstock  has  observed  that  a  crystalline  formation 
takes  place  at  times  in  the  slags  obtamed  in  the  dephos- 
phorisation  of  iron  by  the  basic  process.  He  lias  isolated 
such  crystals  as  carefully  as  possible,  and  lias  found  them 
to  possess  the  percentage  composition  of  61*10  CaO,  38*14 
P265,  corresponding  to  the  formula  for  tetra-basic  calcium 
phosphate,  CaiPsOg.  This  occurrence  of  the  tetra-basic 
phosphate  explains,  to  some  degree,  the  necessity  for  the 
comparatively  large  amount  of  lime  in  the  basic  process. 
Camot  and  Richard,  in  the  Jievtie  Industrielle,  1883, 
365,  record  the  occurrence  of  transparent  blue  crystals  in 
the  cavities  of  a  basic  slag  from  Jouef.  The  crystals 
were  found  to  correspond  in  their  composition  to  that  of 
a  silico-phosphate  of  calcium,  together  with  small  quan- 
tities 01  ferrous  oxide  and  alumina.  The  luoalytical 
resnlts  are  as  under — 

P.O. 29*65 

SiO, 12-42 

Al'.'O,   2*76 

CaO  63*20 

MjfO A Trace 

FoO  1*80 

MUsO:, Trace 

99-83 
W.  D.  B. 


An  Improved  Process  and  Method  for  Making  Refined 
Cast  Steel  from  Inferior  Wrought  Iron^  as  well  as  the 
Best  QiuiUity  of  Wrought  Iron,  T.  Sheehan,  London. 
Eng.  Pat  2862,  June  8,  1883. 

Treatment  of  **  inferior  wrought  iron  "  by,  per  20  tons 
thereof,.  1101b.  of  "muriate  of  soda,"  80lb.  carbonate 
of  soda,  701b.  bisnlphate  of  soda,  40lb.  sulphite  of  zinc, 
and  6  bushels  of  hardwood  charcoal,  together  with 
alumina  and  "  granular  limestone." 


An  Improved  Process  of  Treating  Lead  to  Impart  to  it 
the  Property  of  Adhering  to  and  Amaigamatiiiq  with 
other  Metals,  P.  M.  Justice,  London.  Commuuioated 
by  F.  J.  Clamer,  Philadelphia,  U.S.A.  Eng.  Pat. 
3933,  Aug.  14,  1883. 

"  The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  treat  melted  lead  " 
in  such  wise  as  to  *'80  change  the  nature  of  the  metal 
that,  by  a  process  similar  to  galvanising  with  zinc,  the 
surfaces  of  iron,  copper,  brass,  etc.,  mav  oe  covered  with 
a  smooth  and  permanent  coating  of  lead,  free  from  holes, 
and  not  liable  to  scale  off."  The  "small  holes  and 
blisters  so  frequently  found  in  "  the  coating  of  *'a  sheet 
of  metal  coated  with  lead  in  the  ordinary  way,"  are 
attributed  to  the  molten  lead  absorbing  gases,  which  are 
given  out  on  cooling.  "  Melted  lead  is  also  thick  and 
sluggish,  conseq^ueutly  a  coating  formed  in  the  usual 
way  is  full  of  ndges,  the  metal  being  very  unevenly 


distributed  over  the  surface  of  the  sheet."  By  adding  to 
100  pounds  of  molten  lead  *'  first  three  ounces  of  sal 
ammoniac,  then  half  an  ounce  of  arsenic,  after  this  od6 
ounce  of  phosphorus,  and  lastly  half  an  ounce  of  borax," 
the  lead  is  said  to  have  all  gases  driven  out  of  it  and  to 
be  rendered  limpid,  with  the  result  that  sheets  or  other 
articles  of  iron,  copper,  or  braas,  dipped  into  a  bath  of  it, 
become  coated  with  it  perfectly  evenly. 


An  Improvement  or  Improvements  in  the  Manufacture 
of  Auotfs  of  Tungsten.  F.  W.  Martino,  Sheffield. 
Eng.  Pat.  3421.     July  11,  1883. 

Owing  to  the  very  high  fusing  point  of  tnn^ten,  it  is 
not  practicable  to  form  alloys  of  that  metal  with  metab 
which  fuse  at  very  much  lower  temperatur^  by  melting 
it  and  them  together.    The  author  of  this  invention  ob- 
tains alloys  of  tungsten  with  copper,  tin,  and  zinc  as 
follows:    "I  take  a  mixture  of  metallic  tungsten  and 
phosphide  of  calcium  and  fuse  the  mixture  in  a  crucible,    . 
preferably  a  plumbago  crucible.     1  keep  the  crucible 
well  covered  with  a  lid,  and  the  contents  of  the  crucible 
covered  with  a  layer  of  powdered  charcoal,  dnrins  the 
fusion  of  the  mixture  of  tungsten  and  phosphide  of 
calcium.    By  the  action  of  the  phosphide  of  calcium  on 
the  tungsten,  a  regnlus  of  phosphide  of  tungsten  is  pro- 
duced.    I  add  this  phospnide  of  tungsten  to  metallic 
copper  or  to  phosphor  bronze  and  melt  the  .mixture  in  a 
plumbago  crucible,  the  mixture  being  covered  with  a 
layer  of  powdered  charcoal.    In  this  way  I  obtain  an 
alloy  of  tungsten  and  copper,  the  said  alloy  also  contain- 
ing   phosphorus.      By  the    addition    to   this   alloy  of 
tungsten,  copper,  and  i)hoephorus  of  an  alloy  of  copper 
ana  tin  or  copper  and  zinc,  1  produce  a  series  of  aUoys 
having  such  colours  and  possessing  such  ductility  and 
malleability  as  fit  them  for  the  manufacture  of  a  variety 
of  articles,  such,  for  example,  as  spoons,  forks,  fish  and 
dessert  knives,  aa  well  as  vessels  of  various  kinds." 


Improvements  in  the  Treatment  of  Compounds  of  Alu- 
minium  for  the  Purpose  of  Obtaining  therefrom  Alu- 
minium or  Aluminium  Bronze,  and  in    the  Means 
Employed  in  the  said  Treatment.    J.    H.  Johnson, 
London.  Eng.  Pat  2888,  June  9, 1883.    Communicated 
by  J.  Varin,  Paris.    Not  proceeded  with. 
The  author  of  this  invention  proposes  to  electrolyse  fosed 
double   chloride  of  aluminium  and    sodium,  usin^  as 
negative  electrodes  either  retort  charcoal  or  aluminium 
plates,  and  as  positive  electrodes  plates  of  "an  intimate 
mixture  of  alumina  and  carbon."    The  chlorine  evolved 
at  the  positive  electrode  is  to  combine  with  the  aluminium 
of  the  alumina  of  these  electrodes,  forming  aluminium 
chloride,  by  which  to  continually  replenish  the  bath,  and 
the  oxygen  of  their  alumina  is  to  combine  with  their 
carbon,  and  so  to  be  evolved  as  carbonic  oxide. 


Improvements  in  the  Method  or  Process  of  Treating  Ores 

and   Substances    containing    Antimony    and   other 

Metals  for  the  Recovery  thereof.    J.  C.  Butterfield, 

Westminster.     Eng.  Pat  2945,  June  13.  1883.     Not 

proceeded  with. 

Antimony  ore  is  to  be  reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder, 

and  then  boiled,  with  frequent  stirring,  with  a  solution 

of  ferric  chloride  of  70®  T.     "  The  perohloride  of  iron  is 

reduced  by  the  antimonous  sulphide,  whilst  the  antimony 

is  dissolved  as  chloride,  with  separation  of  sulphur. ' 

From  the  solution  of  antimony  chloride  thus  obtained,  free 

antimony  is  then  precipitated  by  scrap  iron. 


Improvements  in  the  Treatment  of  Tin  and  Terne  Plates. 

D.  Grey,  Maesteg,  Glamorgan.    Eng.  Pat  2874,  June 

8,  1883. 
This  invention  consists  in  substituting  for  the  palm  oil 
at  present  used  by  manufacturers  of  tin  plates  variona 
mixtures  of  linseed,  resin,  Rangoon,  castor,  and  cotton 
oils,  and  especially  a  mixture  of  linseed  oil  and  resm  oil, 
in  the  proportion  of  65  parts  of  the  former  to  35  parts  of 
the  latter. 
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XL-PITS,  OILS,  Aim  SOAP  MANirFACTUEE. 

Cotton-Seed  and  Palm  Nut  Oils.    Seifenaeid.  Zeit.  33, 

390. 

Ox  account  of  the  high  price  of  tallow,  these  oils  are 
almost  indiapensahle  to  toe  soap  manufacturer.  Both 
oiL)  are  commonly  used  toother  for  making  liard  soaps, 
cotton-seed  oil  being  particularly  useful  in  summer,  on 
account  of  the  large  proportion  of  stearin  (about  30  per 
cent)  it  contains,  which  renders  the  soap  more  compact 
and  capable  of  withstanding  the  action  of  higher  tem- 
peratures. Crude  cotton-seed  oil  has  a  reddish-brown 
colour,  and  when  intended  for  exportation  is  usually 
treated  with  soda.  The  oil  thus  refined  has  a  density  of 
0'926,  and  solidifies  at  about  2}°  C.  During  ]ate  years 
cotton-seed  oil  has  been  extensively  used  for  the  adul- 
teration of  olive  oil.  Palm-nut  oil  is  obtained  from  the 
palm-nut,  either  by  pressure  or  extraction  with  carbon 
disulphide  or  light  petroleum,  the  latter  being  preferable, 
as  carbon  disnlphiue,  when  not  perfectly  eliminated  from 
the  oil;  causes  serious  trouble,  giving  both  a  bad  smell 
*and  colour  to  the  soap  made  from  it.  Palm -nut  oil  is 
seldom  n^ed  by  itself  for  soapmaking,  as  it  ]>roduces  a 
Terv  brittle  and  easily-cracked  soap,  whic!i  combines 
with  but  little  water,  and  thus  causes  the  produce  to  be 
very  low.  Palm-nut  oil  is,  however,  of  importance 
when  mixed  with  other  fats.  In  order  to  free  ordinary 
refined  cotton -seed  oil  from  colouring  matter  it  is  treated 
with  the  entire  quantity  of  ley,  at  24"  Baum^,  required 
for  the  complete  saponification  of  the  fats  to  be  used, 
and  the  mixture  boiled.  The  other  fnts  are  now  added, 
and,  after  addition  of  water,  the  saponification,  which 
has  not   yet   entirely    taken    place,    is   completed. — 

A.  H.  A. 

Neutral  Soapa,  for  SQapitig  Coloured  Goods.      Chem.- 
techn.  Centr.  Anz  ,  Seifen.^icd.  Zeit.  34,  405. 

It  is  known  that  a  soap  is  required  for  brightening  the 
colour  of  garancin,  or  artificial  alizarin,  on  printed 
good^t,  without  causing  change  or  injury.  Marseilles 
soap  Li  given  the  preference  without  any  clear  idea  of 
what  constitutes  the  difference  between  the  various 
soaps.  0.  Scheurer,  in  the  Bulletin  de  Mulhouse,  says 
that  when  the  soap  acts  on  the  colour,  as  is  especially 
the  case  with  olein  snap,  it  is  because  the  soap  has  been 
insufficiently  saponifieti,  part  of  the  oil  UMcd  being  unde- 
composed,  and  free  alkali  (which  does  the  mischief)  left 
in  solution,  causing  the  reds  to  turn  brown,  injuring  the 
riolets,  and  spoiling  the  whites-  He  points  out  that 
although  the  proper  quantity  of  alkali  may  be  present, 
if  the  boiling  of  tlie  soap  is  not  continued  sufficiently  long 
theresult  will  be  an  alkaline  soap.  Increased  temperature 
&nd  pressure  veiy  much  hasten  the  formation  of  a  neutral 
soi^.  Boiling  ror  two  hours,  under  a  pressure  of  1} 
atmosphere,  gives  a  better  soap  than  twelve  hours  under 
the  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure. — ^A.  H.  A. 


petroleum.  The  sample  is  placed  in  a  cauldron,  and  for 
every  100  pounds  weight  about  half  a  pound  of  zinc 
chloride,  dissolved  in  water,  is  added.     Steam  is  now 

fassed  through  the  liquid  for  from  two  to  three  hours, 
nstead  of  steam,  the  sample  may  be  well  boiled  with  a 
fourth  of  water  for  the  same  length  of  time. — A.  H.  A. 


Russian  Mineral  Ma/ihine  Oils,  ^'Bakuin.'*  B^  a 
Foreman  of  A.  Oehlrick  and  Company,  Riga. 
Siefensied.  Zeit  31,  366 ;  32,  378. 

Various  brands  of  oil  are  made  corresponding  to  the 
different  viscosities  required  in  lubricants.  Two  qualities, 
known  as  Bakuin  1 A  1 A  aud  Bakuin  AA  have  respective 
densities  of  0  '910  and  0  905.  These  oils  are  recommended 
for  lubricating  heavy  machinery,  on  account  of  their 
high  viscosity  and  great  power  of  resisting  cold.  The 
Bakuin  oils  generally  are  said  to  be  greatly  more 
economical  than  vegetable  oils,  and  to  freeze  less  readily. 
Astralin  is  a  burning  oil,  which  can  be  used  in  ordinary 
petroleum  lamps,  and  it  is  said  to  be  less  inflammable 
and  to  be  consumed  more  slowly  than  petroleum. — 

A.  H.  A. 


f^t  and  Grecue  of  the  Chinese  Tcdlow-Tree.     Techniker, 

Seifensied.  Zeit.  35,  415. 

The  high  price  of  tallow  of  animal  origin  has  caused  the 
attention  of  soap  and  candle  manufacturers  to  be  turned 
to  vegetable  fats.  The  tallow-tree  is  a  native  of  China. 
It  produces  a  fruit  of  which  the  kernel  is  covered  with  a 
thick  layer  of  tallow,  and  contains  yellowish  aromatic 
oil,  useful  for  heating  purposes.  After  the  fruit  has 
been  gathered,  which  is  done  in  South  China  in  Jul^, 
and  in  the  North  in  October,  hot  water  is  poured  over  it. 
When  the  water  has  cooled,  the  tallow  can  be  taken  off. 
It  is  then  mn  into  bamboo-cane  moulds  ready  for  the 
market.  It  has  a  green  colour,  crystalline  structure, 
possesses  a  characteristic  smell,  and  melts   at  40^ — 

A.H.  A. 


Improvements  in  the  Method  oj  Treating  Linseed  and 
other  Drying  Oils,  so  as  the  better  to  fit  them  for  Use 
in  the  Arts  and  Manufactures,  A.  Ford,  London. 
£ng.  Pat  3193,  June  27,  1883.     Not  proceeded  with. 

The  linseed  or  other  o'l  treated-  by  this  invention  is 
heated  to  from  130"  to  150*"  F.,  siilution  of  diacetate  of 
lead  is  added  to  it,  and  into  the  mixture  air  is  injected, 
during  10  hours.  The  mixture  is  then  allowed  to  settle, 
the  "foots  or  settling"  are  separated,  and  on  the  clear 
part  the  above-de8cril)ed  treatment  is  repeated,  *' only  at 
a  much  lower  temperature"  than  the  first  time.  The 
product  is  said  to  possess  **such  drying  powers"  thnt 
paints  made  with  it  need  not  be  mixed  with  "turpentine 
or  other  dryers." 


A  Method  of  Freeing  TeUlaw  from  the  Smell  of  Petro- 
leum.   IMfensied.  Zeit  39-462. 

Ik  Germany,  tallow,  treated  with  2  per  cent  of  petroleum 
oil,  is  free  from  duty.  The  writer  gives  the  following 
method  of  freeing  it  from  the  objectionable  smell  of  the 


Xn.— PAINTS,  YAEIflSHES,  AND  RESINS. 

A?i  Improveinent  in  the  Manufacture  of  A  nti fouling 
Paints  or  Compositions.    A.  M;  Clark,  Lond<m.     Com- 
municated by  C.  Dubois,  Marseilles.    Kiig.  Pat  3320, 
July  4,  1853^ 
**This  invention  consists  in  the  combined  employment  of 
the  sulpho-cvanides  of  copper  and  the  arseniates  of  mer- 
cury in  any  kind  of  paint  for  marine  purposes." 

Xni.— TANNINa,  lEATHER,  &LUE,  AND  SIZE. 

Tannins  of  Oak  Bark.     C.  £tti.     Monatsh.  f.  Chem. 

40,  512. 

This  is  a  critical  comparison  of  the  author's  results  with 
those  of  BSttinger  and  L6we.  The  following  is  an  out- 
line of  his  main  conclusions.  The  tannic  acid  of  the  oak 
bark  occurs  both  as  the  body  (Ci7Hie09),  and  as  its  first  or 
semi-hydride  (CmHsqOij),  which  latter  constitutes  the  phlo- 
baphene  of  the  bark.  On  boiling  this  semi-hydride  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  the  second  anhydride,  (Cs4Ha,0i«),  is 
formed.  The  original  tannic  acid,  on  the  other  hand, 
yields,  on  boiling  with  the  acid,  the  third  anhydride 
(CsiH-jjOia).  The  fourth  anhydride  (C94HX4O14),  was  ob- 
tained by  Lb'we  by  heating  the  original  tannic  acid  with 
either  water  or  dilute  sulphuric  acid  at  1 10"  for  eight  days. 
Various  compounds  described  by  Oser,  Grabowski,  and 
the  above  authors  are  severally  identified  with  these 
bodies,  and  thus  a  number  of  discrepancies  are  cleared 
up.  In  the  isolation  of  the  original  tannic  acid  special 
regard  must  be  had  to  the  first  of  these  anhydrides,  which, 
in  addition  to  being  likewise  present  in  the  bark,  is 
formed  from  the  tannic  acid  in  tlie  course  of  its  separa- 
tion by  means  of  solution  in  acetic  other.  This  acid,  in 
fact,  decomposes  the  acetic  ether,  and  the  resulting  acetic 
acid  exerts  a  dehydrating  action  upon  the  tannic  acid. 
The  author,  therefore,  in  the  last  stage  of  purification 
uses  ether-aleohol  as  the  solvent  In  addition  to  this 
phlobaphene,  the  crude  tannic  acid  contains  a  terpene 
resin,  which  is  easily  elinunated  by  taking  advantage  of 
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its  ■olability  in  benzene.  The  engar  obtained  by  certain 
observers  on  boiling  the  tannic  acid  with  dilute  mineral 
acids  is  shown  to  result  from  the  ievulin  present  in  the 
bark.  Prom  the  namber  and  mode  of  formation  of  the 
above  anhydrides,  together  with  the  evolution  of  methyl 
chloride  on  heating  the  tannic  acid  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  the  author  concludes  that  it  is  a  methyl  derivative 
of  a  gallylgallic  acid,  C,a2(0N)j.C0.C«N(0N),C00N. 
The  author  lias  also  investigated  a  tannic  acid  (C^oHioO,) 
obtained  from  the  bark  of  a  different  species  of  oak. 
This  tannin  gives  a  green  colour  with  ferric  chloride, 
but  in  other  respects  was  closely  similar  to  the  tannic  acid 
de<ioribed  above.  Thus  it  yielded  four  successive  anhy- 
drides— 

^4oH3eOi7  (phlobaphene). 

CioHagOi^    CiQ^uOis    CjqHssOw. 

under  conditions  of  dehydration  exactly  resembling  those 
employed  with  the  previous  acid.  On  subjecting  the 
acid  to  dry  distillation  there  were  obtained  from  1,500 
grros.  4grms.  pyrocatechol,  SOOgrms.  of  the  pseudo- 
carbon,  and  2*6grms.  of  an  oil,  apparently  a  terpene,  and 
derived  from  the  resinous  impurity  of  the  acid.  On  heat- 
ing the  acid  with  hydrochloric  acid  very  little  methyl 
chloride  was  formed,  whence  the  presence  of  oxyalcoholic 
groups  was  to  be  inferred.  The  reactions  of  the  acid 
otherwise  point  to  a  similar  deviation  from  a  gallyl- 
gallic acid — 

C«H.>(OH)3CO.C«H(OH)3.CC)OH. 

Lastly,  the  author  suggests  that  the  phenols  and  phenol- 
ethers  present  in  wood  tar  are  probably  formed  at  the 


finally  be  evaporated  in  vacuo  to  a  density  of  20**  B.  If 
it  be  desired  to  remove  mucilaginous  matter  as  well  u 
colouring  matter,  four  times  the  above-mentioned  pro- 
portion of  alumina  must  be  used. 


XIY.— A&EICTILTURE,  MAimilES,  Etc. 

On  the  Superphosphate  ffom  AnwuU  Charcnal.  Prof. 
Fr.  Farsky.  Biedenuann's  Central-blatt  fiir  AoTiknl- 
turchemie,  12,  449.  Bericht  der  landw-chemischen 
Versnchsstation  in  Tabor  fur  das  Jahr,  1881  and  1S82. 

Previous  investigations  by  the  author  had  proved  tiiat 
the  Bohemian  superphosphate  from  apimal  cnarcoal  pre- 
pared in  different  works  contained  free  phosphoric  and 
sulphuric  acids  and  dicalcium  phosphate,  bissides  the 
chief  constituents,  monocalcium  phosphate  and  calciam 
sulphate.  Free  sulphuric  acid  was  only  found  in  super- 
phosphates which  contained  no  tricalcium  phosphate,  or 
m  poor  products  prepared  by  the  admixture  of  richer  ones 
with  earth.  Its  amount  ranged  from  0  1305  to  1  *054^  per 
cent.  Monocalcium  phosphate  was  found  in  superphos- 
phates which  had  contained  more  than  1  per  cent  of 
tricalcium  phosphate,  and  in  such  as  had  oeeu  mixei 
with  cFay,  Imie,  or  calcareous  earth.  Calculated  as  phos- 
phoric acid,  it  amounted  to  0  0241 — 1  *9417  per  cent 
Free  phosphoric  acid  was  only  detected  in  rich  products 
to  which  too  much  acid  had  been  added.  Coarse-grained 
superphosphate  contained  more  free  acids  than  tine  ones. 
The  amount  varied  from  0*2452  to  2  5000  per  cent    U 


State  of  Aggregation. 

Water  Added. 

Loss  of  Soluble  Phosphoric  Acid  in 

6  hours. 

12  hours. 

1  day. 

2  days. 

4  days. 

5  days. 

1 
7i  days. 

20  days. 

Coarse 

Little 

16-57 

23*88 

25-57 

2891 

31-57 

32-68 

31-23 

3963 

Coarse 

More 

2017 

31*83 

37-23 

42-10 

47-28 

49^31 

51-99 

60-28 

Coarse 

Allowed  to  dry 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

18*88 

— 

Fine 

Little 

aO'32 

31-83 

35-73 

40*01 

45-25 

~" 

50-89 

— 

Fine 

More 

2512 

37-00 

41*12 

50-71 

57*92 

68-12 

— 

Fine 

Allowed  to  dry 

— 

— 

— 

— 

23*33 

— 

expense  of  a  tannic  acid,  having  a  constitution  repre- 
sented, at  least  in  its  main  outlines,  by  one  of  the 
following  formulte — 


(oh 


CjH(CaH3 
CO 

C,H  \  (OH), 


C.H(C..H 


(o.c 


CHa 

CHs 
CO 

OeH     4  (OH), 
tCOOH 
C.  F.  C. 


-•*o^o« 


Improvements  in  the  Preparation  of  Tannic  Extracts, 
J.  H.  Johnson,  London.  Communicated  by  £.  L.  P. 
Co^z  and  G.  C.  Coez,  St.  Denis,  France.  £ng.  Pat. 
3150.  June  26,  1883. 

The  "  tannic  extracts  heretofore  supplied  to  tanners  are 
to  a  certain  extent  rendered  colourless  by  various  pro- 
cesses," but  tliese  are  processes  by  which  "  the  colouring 
matter"  of  the  extracts  is  ''merely  neutralised  by 
chemical  agents,"  leaving  it  "liable  to  reappear  at  any 
time  under  certain  conditions,  such  as  age  or  exposure  to 
the  air."  By  the  present  invention,  the  colouring  matter 
is  to  be  removed,  instead  of  simply  neutralised.  To 
this  end,  to  tannic  extracts  *'  obtained  by  the  usual  pro- 
cesses "  oxalic  acid  is  added,  in  the  proportion  of  Igrm.  to 
100  litres  of  decoction,  **for  the  purpose  of  saturating 
the  lime  of  the  water  used  in  the  process  of  extraction. 
Then  gelatinous  alumina  is  added,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  250grms.  per  1(X)  litres  of  decoction.  The  alumina 
combines  with  the  colouring  matter  present,  and  filtra- 
tion now  yields  a  "clear  tannic  extract,"  which  must 


appears  that  excess  of  acid  decomposes  the  monocalciiim 
piiosphate  with  formation  of  dicalcium  phosphate  and 
free  phosphoric  acid.  The  author  concludes  that  better 
results  are  obtained  by  the  acidification  of  fine  than  of 
coarse  raw  material,  and  that  free  acid  is  not  so  likely 
to  occur  when  the  acid  is  poured  on  the  animal  char- 
coal as  when  that  substance  is  added  to  the  acid. 
Action  of  Water  on  Svperpfvosphates :  A  sample  of 
superphosphate  was  separatca  by  a  sieve  into  two  por- 
tions. The  coarser  contained  11*6,  the  finer  10-26  [ler 
cent,  of  soluble  phosphoric  acid,  but  no  dicalcium  phos- 
phate. The  substance  was  placed  in  vessels  with  fiuely- 
porous  bottoms,  which  stood  in  other  vessels.  In  most  cases 
2 — 4,  and  later  1*2-— 2  "4^0.  of  cold  water  were  sprinkled 
on  the  different  portions.  Two  samples  were  allowed  to 
dry,  and  several  were  not  moistenea  at  all.  The  latter 
remained  entirely  unaltered,  while  the  others  were 
acted  on  as  above.  Thus  by  moistening  the  super- 
phosphate and  allowing  it  to  stand  in  the  air,  solabie 
phosphoric  acid  is  lost.  The  natnre  of  the  reaction  is 
indicated  by  the  results  tabulated  below: — 


Water 
added. 


Amount  of  Prodacts  formed  In  Percentages  of  the 
Original  Phosphoric  Acid 


LitUe 
More 
More 
More 


as  CaH4(P0«)s 
52*90 
50*13 


as  CaHPO« 

23-86         >   23*8i 


as  free 
add 


24*94 
3033 
3775 


18*11 


washed  deooni- 
out      posed 

47-10 
6*82  49^ 
12-21 
11-22    I     - 
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Tbe  mano-coIciD       l       r        -     -      -- i 

KHimlion  «!  free  acid  and  the  dicalcincii  salt.  The  al>ove 
ramtta  sbow  clearly  why,  in  the  BDalyaiH  of  snperphM- 
jjiBtea,  the  sampler  most  be  treated  at  once  with  plenty  ' 
ofw&t«r,otherwuotbe  percentage  foundwould  be  ton  low. 
Behaviour  of  SHperphotphala  in  MoUt  Earth  :  Every 
lOOgmii.  of  euth  contominf;  7'T6  per  cent  of  calcium 
ctriionata  and  0'12  of  tricalcinni  phoephate  were  mixed 
vitb  lOgrmt.  of  12'3  per  cent,  line,  or  with  8'34S9gmiB. 
of  la-Sper  cent  coarse  saperphoephate,  and  sprinkled 
repeated!;  with  5  or  lOcc  of  water.  The  residnal  fwlu- 
hle  phosphoric  acid  was  eetiniated  front  time  to  lime  i 
villi  the  following  results:— 


becomee  ineolnhle.  (3)  Theretrofrressionof  Bnersrained 
Bnperpbiwphat«8  is  at  Grat  more  rapid  than  that  of 
coarser,  bat  here,  again,  the  difference  becomes  gra- 
dually smaller.  (4)  Since  the  germination  of  moiat  seeds 
in  the  earth  occupies  from  seven  to  fourteen  daya,  it 
followH  that  in  calcareous  earths  the  plants  obtain  their 
phoapboms  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  in  tlie  form  of  the  cal- 
cinu)  phospliate  soluble  in  citric  acid.  ExparimenU  under 
Gtnas:  Several  vessebi  65c.m.  high,  and  of  1,000  sqnaro 
cubic  centimetres  snrface,  were  tilled  with  eartli  of 
Icnown  composition,  which  had  been  mixed  with  20  per 
cent,  ofcalcium  carbonate.  The  plant  employeil  wnn  the 
Tartary  buckwheat.       It  won  sowed  tliickly  at  flrst,  and' 


Water  added. 

Loss  of  Soluble  Add  In  PeroentsBes  of  the  Original  tjuantlty.                    1 

3  lira. 

BHwu 

KHw. 

IDar. 

iDars. 

IDaya 

eDaya'lOD'ra 

UD'ya 

ISD-ya 

jsD-n. 

/ 



_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

-           0-71 

- 

1-10 

Come 

Utile 

ffi-50 

7^32 

gO'lO 

Bsia 

8B'13 

ffl-B 

91-71       98-00 

97-M 

se-3t 

98-18 

More 

syx 

B7U 

Ti-a 

80-18 

81-20 

87-98 

Bfr97    '    Bl-75 
91-28       90-13 

0622 

9711 

1-78 

ge-s2 

Fine 

LItUe 

7017 

7B-81 

81-28 

88-05 

90-90 

92-30 

97-98 

9835 

More 

68-SS 

7J-92 

«« 

84-ffl 

88-24 

00-78 

02-87       05-13 

07H 

0815 

98'St 

Thni)  the  retrogression  of  the  superphosphate  in  (he  I  then  weeded.  The  results  are  given  in  the  table  below. 
eanh  WAS  very  rapid.  It  woh  founo  by  analysis  that  From  these  results  the  author  cooclndes:  [])  That  the 
uid  otnminium  and  iron  phosphates  were  formed  by  the  plants  are  developed  more  regularly,  and  that  the  crop  ia 
action  of  the  free  acid  on  the  alumina  and  iron  com-  greater  when  the  snperpbosiihate  is  strewed  by  hand, 
noands,  They  are,  however,  unstable,  and  bad  almost  than  when  it  ia  previouHly  mixed  with  earth.  (3)  That 
ainppeared  by  the  sixth  day.  The  presence  of  free  the  best  result  is  obtained  when  the  mannre  is  pLued 
Midwasascertainedbyfurtherexperiments.    The  acid  is  |  below  the  seeds.     (3)  That  tho  action  of   the  super- 


suteot 

Method 

of 

Hanarlne. 

Description 
of 

Earth. 

Seed!. 

ht  Of  C 
ngrma. 

Straw. 

Total. 

a9-9!» 

i 

1-180 

Not  Manured 





Clajej-. 

28-412 

i3-ai7 

— 





Dltlo 

ae-iee 

13-28S 

39-181 

t'4gl 

— 





2S-23i 

U-TU 

37 -on 

1-183 







Ditto 

2S-S07 

12-M9 

38-078 

1-180 

Coarae          | 
Co™          { 

MiiBdwlthoBrthand 

'"?'.S'»ss.r' 

1        At  Sowing 
J.              Ditto 

Dltlo 

Ditto 

3!  114 

1B-S8S 

15-101 
IS  020 

1-920 

Fine 

Dttlo 

Dltlo 

Ditto 

29-llS 

ISfill 

41728 

\m 

Coane          { 
Coane 

Ditw 

].             Ditto 
Ditto 

Dltlo 
Clayey 

32-690 
31723 

10-792 
18-392 

49701 
51«79 

l'S32 
I-S8I 

nno 

■Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

33-079 

1S-1S9 

90-130 

IS28 

Coane 

Ditto 

After  OemitnaUon 

32-ais 

ie-207 

18-82) 

1-K8 

Fine 

Dltlo 

Ditto 

Ditto 

30170 

19-811 

44881 

1-528 

Coarae 

Ditto 

Ditto 

CUyey 

31790 

wm 

SI -311 

1-927 

Fins 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

33-778 

18-900 

io-srs 

1-928 

phosphate  is  more  satisfactory  in  clayey  than  in  calca- 
reous eartlis.  The  retrogression  of  the  coarser  euperphos- 
phata  was  again  fonod  to  be  slower  than  that  of  the 
nner.  Further  experiments  showed  that  it  would  be 
better,  if  practicable,  to  add  the  manure  after  the  germi- 
nation of  the  seeds  tnon  before.  A  regulated  amount  of 
moistnre  is  also  seen  to  be  of  importance  to  the  plants. 
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MDoniit  of  moistaie  mcreaaes  the  action  of  the  manme, 
both  as  rmrds  the  crop  of  seeds  and  of  straw.  Exoeri- 
menU  in  the  Fidd :  Similar  experiments  were  maae  in 
the  field  with  eoarse  and  fine  grained  snperphoepbate 
(23ninL  and  less  than  1mm.  diameter  respectively), 
with  Kladnoer  phosphate,  precipitated  calcium  phosphate, 
ground  hones  containing  3  per  cent,  of  nitrogen^  and 
with  sodium  nitrate.  The  plants  employed  were 
barley,  clover,  broad  beans,  Tartaiy  buckwheat, 
Hppetown  oats,  lentils,  rye,  etc  The  manure  was 
placed  7  to  13cm.  deep  in  the  farrows,  covered  with  earth, 
and  the  seed  placed  aoove  (3  to  8cm.  deep).  In  these  ex- 
periments the  action  of  the  coarse  was  oetter  than  that 
of  the  fine  grained  superphosphate.  The  Kladnoer 
phosphate  in  three  cases  produced  a  heavier  crop,  but 
was  less  satisfactory  than  the  superphosphate  m  the 
case  of  potatoes.  The  precipitatea  calcium  phosphate 
increasea  the  crop,  but  much  less  so  thiin  the  other  phos- 
phates. The  bone  meal  was  very  beneficial  on  accountjof 
Its  nitrogen.  The  sodium  nitrate  only  increased  the 
weight  of  the  beanstalks.— S.  Y. 


0*059  per  eent.  when  dry.  In  the  nearly  fermented 
mask,  0*155  grm.  and  0'4  per  cent,  respectiveiy.  The 
oxalic  acid  in  potatoes  was  obtained  by  boiling  them, 
converting  the  starch  into  sugar  with  hydrochloric  add, 

grecipitating  the  lime  with  sodium  carbonate,  and 
naUy  the  oxalic  add  with  caldnm  chloride.  After 
purifying  the  oxalate  by  repeated  solution  and  repredpi* 
tation,  the  oxalic  acid  was  estimated,  and  found  to 
amount  to  0'017grm.,  or  0*0572  per  cent  As  this  amount 
appeued  too  small  to  aoeonnt  for  the  whole  of  the  oxalate 
in  the  sweet  mash,  further  experiments  were  tried  with 
barley,  malt,  and  germinatert  malt.  Barley  contained 
no  oxalic  add,  malt  0*0015,  and  germinated  nudt  0^ 
per  cent  (Vegetable  glae  contains  1*59  to  17*43  per 
cent  of  oxalic  add.)  Thus  in  breweries,  where  only 
germinated  malt  is  made  use  of,  the  deposition  of  caldnm 
oxalate  is  small ;  but  as  green  malt  is  nsuallv  employed 
in  distilleries,  a  portion  <3  the  oxalic  acid  in  the  malt  and 
residues  is  probably  derived  from  this  source.— S.  Y. 


On  the  Injiuence  o/Eain,  Dew,  and  Artificial  WtUering 
on  Plants,  Prof.  Jul.  Wiessner.  Biedermann^ 
Centnd-blatt  flir  Agrikultur-Chemie,  12,  471.  Die 
Weinlanbe,  1883,  9,  103-104. 

The  author  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  when  a  plant 
is  moistened  the  transpiration  of  its  leaves  is  increased, 
and  the  flow  of  sap  becomes  more  rapid.  A  leaf  which 
has  been  moistened  parts  with  water  more  rapidly  than 
one  which  has  remained  dry.  The  increased  transpiration 
is  beneficial  or  the  reverse,  according  to  the  moistness  of 
the  ground.  If  the  earth  is  moist  the  plant  receives 
more  salts,  if  not  it  withers  and  may  even  die.  The 
foliage  of  a  plant  should  therefore  only  be  watered  when 
the  ground  is  snffidently  moist  to  supply  the  increased 
demand  of  the  roots.  The  action  of  the  dew  takes  place 
after  its  evaporation,  and  is  only  iniurious  when  the 
ground  is  very  dry.  Rain  is  generally  more  beneficial, 
since  the  earth  is  moistened  at  the  same  time  as  the 
foliage,— S.  Y. 

On  the  Injuriatu  Action  of  Ammonium  Thiocyanate 
(Sulphocyanide)  on  Plant  Growth,  Prof.  M.  Mftreker. 
Bieaermann's  Central-blatt  fur  Agrikultur-Cheniie,  12, 
497.  (Report  on  the  Efficiency  of  the  Researeh  Station 
for  Agricultural  Chemistry,  Halle.  Zeitschrift  des 
landw.  Central-Vereins  f.  d.  Prov.  Sachsen,  1883, 
No.  3,  74). 

The  author  found  that  an  addition  of  1  per  cent  of  this 
salt  to  superphosphate  was  not  injurious.  Oats  were 
uninjured  when  treated  with  even  100  kilos,  per  hectare. 
In  the  English  gasworks  the  liberated  ammonia  is  utilised 
by  passing  it  over  superphosphate,  by  which  it  is  absorbed 
witli  formation  of  ammonium  thiocyanate  (sulphocyanide). 
The  author  thinks  that  the  prejudice  against  this  super- 
phosphate should  be  in  great  part  removed  by  his  results. 
On  tne  other  hand,  C.  Schumann  (Biedermann's  Central- 
blatt  1882,  Vol.  1,  332)  found  that  meadow-land  treated 
with  about  200  kilos,  of  thiocyanate  per  hectare  was 
very  injuriously  affected,  while  a  snperphospliate  which 
contained  25  per  cent  of  the  salt  produced  very  bad 
effect  on  grass  and  potatoes.  P.  Wagner  (Biedermann's 
Central-blatt  1873,  336)  noticed  a  similar  bad  effect  of 
superphosphate  containing  thiocyanate  in  the  case  of 
barley.— af  Y. 

On  the  Amount  of  Oxalic  Acid  Contained  in  Potatoes 
and  Malt,  Prof.  M.  Siewert.  Biedermann's  Central- 
blatt  fiir  Agrikultur-Chemie,  12,  499.  Die  Landw. 
Versuchsstationen,  28,  1882,  263,  270. 

The  occurrence  of  an  incrustation  of  calcium  oxalate  in 
the  worm  condenser  employed  for  cooling  the  sweet  mash 
in  a  large  distillery,  ana  the  observation  that  the  oxalic 
acid  was  present  in  the  sweet  mash,  induced  the  au^or 
to  determine  the  quantity  of  oxalic  acid  in  the  mash, 
and  in  the  residueR  (Schlempe.)  The  numbers  obtained 
were  as  follows  ;  In  sweet  mask,  0'166gmL  per  litre,  or 


Study  of  the  Development  of  Cherries  and  CurranU. 
Dr.  Oarl  Amthor.  Biedermann's  Central-blatt  fur 
Agrikulturehemie,  12,  499.  Zeitschrift  fiir  Physiolo- 
gische  Chemie,  vol  7,  1883,  197-208. 

From  numerous  determinations  the  author  arrives  at  the 
following  conclusions :  The  quantity  of  water  and  of 
solid  residue  in  the  case  of  cherries  increases  constantly 
during  growth  until  the  fruit  is  ripe.  During  the  inves- 
tigation this  increase  amounted  to  398  per  cent  (rf  water 
and  295  per  cent,  of  solid  matter.  The  increase  of  the 
two  is  not  always  in  the  same  ratio.  Four  weeks  before 
maturity  the  increase  of  water  is  slower,  before  that  time 
more  rapid  than  that  of  the  solid  matter.  The  incresM 
of  ash  and  of  phosphoric  acid  amounted  to  204  and  195 
per  cent,  respectively,  but  the  ratio  of  these  components 
to  the  water  and  solid  residue  decreases,  the  increase  of 
the  latter  being  more  rapid.  The  percentage  increase  of 
ash  and  phosphoric  acid  in  the  stone  amounted  to  19 1 
and  20  respectively.  In  the  case  of  currants,  both  the 
water  and  solid  matter  increased  during  the  investigation, 
which  extended  over  six  weeks,  by  62  per  cent  The 
ash  during  the  same  neriod  increased  hy  50,  the  phos- 
phoric add  by  47i  ana  the  sulphuric  add  by  126  per 
cent-S.  Y.  ^        t-- 


The  Influence  of  Extreme  Cultivation  of  the  Soil  on  tkt 
Nutritiveness  of  Straw.  Prof.  MKroker.  Biedermann's 
Central-blatt  fiir  Agrikulturehemie  12,  500.  Zeit- 
schrift fiir  Physiologische  Chemie,  voL  7, 1883, 76-77. 

The  influence  of  extreme  cultivation  appears  to  be  pre- 
judicial to  the  Quality  of  the  straw.  In  carefully- 
cultivated  soil  in  tne  province  of  Saxony,  the  percentage 
of  protein  in  oat-straw  was  found  during  three  years  to 
amount  frequentiy  to  only  1  per  cent,  instead  of  the 
normal  mean  amount  given  by  Wolff  as  4  per  cent  The 
injurious  effect  of  over-cultivation  may,  however,  be 
obviated  by  the  employment  of  laiige  quantities  of 
manure.  This  result  was  brought  about  experimentally 
with  Chili  saltpetre  and  superphosphate.— S.  Y. 


Esmeriments  with  Potassium  Manures,  Prof.  Fr.  Farsky, 
Biedermann's  Central-blatt  fiir  Aerikultarehemie,  1% 
457.  Bericht  der  landw.  -chemiscnen  Vereuchsstation 
in  Tabor  fiir  das  Jahr  1881  und  1882. 

In  completion  of  earlier  researches  on  the  action  of 
potassium  manures  (this  joumalJan.  11,  1882,  210),  the 
following  experiments  were  undertaken — Eisperiments 
with  Pure  Potassium  ScUts :  The  chief  manure  employed 
was  finely-ground  bones,  which  was  snread  in  the  fur- 
rows beneath  the  seeds,  and  afterwaroa  covered  with 
earth.  The  potassium  salt  was  either  placed  similariy 
under  the  seeds,  or  it  was  thrown  three  days  later  over 
the  seeds,  or  lastiy,  it  was  placed  regularly  alongside 
the  rows  of  plants.  The  results  of  the  exnerimeots 
showed  that  the  crop  was  always  decreasea  by  the 
employment  of  potassium  salts,  the  action  varying  with 
the  position  of  the  salt  The  diminution  was  greatest 
when  the  salt  was  placed  directiy  under  the  aeMs,  hot 
less  when  the  depth  of  the  manure  below  the  seeds  was 
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^r«a(er,  and  much  less  wh«n  th«  Mdt  was  placed  along- 
lide  the  rowB  of  plants,  and  therefore  at  aome  distance 
from  the  plants.  The  action  of  the  chloride  woa  leM 
injuriooa  than  the  sulphate.  The  after-effect  of  potaa- 
siuDi  salts  wus  beneficial  in  the  case  of  barley  and  buck- 
wheat,  the  chloride  beiog  preferable  to  the  sulphate,  but 
the  other  plants  coald  not  stand  the  quantity  of  tlie  salt 
employed.  ExperimenU  with  Statsfurt  Maaura:  (The 
compoeilioQ  of  these  manures  la  given  in  the  above 
journal,  Jan,  1],  1882,  *90.)  Similar  resnita  were 
obtained  with  theae  manures  in  the  case  of  Tartary  buck- 
wheat and  rve.  Their  loflueQce  was  injurious,  but  the 
more  dilute  the  solution  la  the  earth  the  less  marked  was 
the  action.  From  experimenta  with  Dumerous  other 
plants,  the  following  conclusioQS  were  drawn:  (1)  Thi 


e'  ere  ia  possible,  while  the  loss  of  nitrogen  is  small, 
caase  the  air  penetrates  with  difficulty  into  the  soil, 
so  that  nitrification  is  retarded.  At  the  same  time  the 
reduction  of  nitrate  by  the  butyric  acid  ferment  cannot 
be  great,  for  there  must  be  enough  oxygen  present  in  the 
soil  to  allow  of  free  respiration  by  the  roota.— S,  Y. 


btassfart  manures  acted  inji 

beneficially  in  Uie  other  I 
should  be  added  in  the 


iQsly  on  barley,       ._  ..  .. 
on  rye  and  dover,  hut 

rather  tlian  the  spring. 

ea  the  cliloride  was  more 

The  after-effect  of  the 

generally  beneficial  in  the  few  cases  noticed. 

S.Y. 

On  the  Reduction  of  Sitralet  in  Arable  Land.  D£he- 
raio  and  Hoguenne.  Biedermann's  Central-blatt  fUr 
Agrikaltnrcbemie  12,  SOS.  Annales  Agronomiqaes 
l£3,  vol.  0,  No.  1,6-21. 
It  is  well  known  that  meadow  land  is  much  richer  in 
nilro^  than  tilled  land.  Tlie  researches  of  Biherain 
St  Gngnon  showed  tbat  a  soil  on  which  maize  or  corn 
was  grown  became  considerabtv  poorer  in  nitrogen,  while 
an  nnnuinaral  soil  planted  with  Esparto  grass  became 
gradually  richer  {Ceiiirtd-blalt.  12,  145).  The  researches 
of  the  authors  on  the  reduction  of  saltpetre  by  fcrnienla 
have  been  already  described  (Centnd-blatt.  12,  82);  The 
ditBcnlty  of  explaining  ihe  increasing  richness  in  nitrogen 
of  soil  unexposed  to  the  oxidising  action  of  the  atmos- 
phere was  rendered  greater  by  ^lilosing's  observation 
that  in  such  soils  the  nitrates  disappeared  through  the 
nilrogen 'being  liberatod  in  tbe  gaseous  state.  This  ia 
now  better  understood,  and  such  a  loss  is  but  little  to  be 
feared,  since  the  deditrating  butyric  acid  ferment  can 
only  be  formed  in  tomplete  absence  of  oxygen  ;  and  in 
every  analvsis  of  the  air  contained  in  soil  oxygfiv  has 
been  foand  to  be  present.  In  very  dense  soils  tbe  air 
might  be  completely  removed  by  heavy  rain,  and  the 
observation  by  Boussingnult  of  the  abeeuce  of  nitrates  in 
certain  soils  after  continued  rain  may  perhaps  tie  thus 
nplained.  It  is  possible  that  in  tilled  soil  there  might 
be  spou  where  the  air  could  not  penetiate,  or  wher^  the 
air  in  the  soil  was  completely  robbed  of  oxygen,  and 
where  the  ferment  could  then  be  developed  ;  hut  the  in- 
Baence  of  Uie  ferment  could  not  be  very  great  on  account 
of  the  correoponding  retardation  of  the  nitrification  of 
UiesoiL  The  comparison  by  Lawes,  Gilbert,  and  Warin|(- 
tonof  the  nitro^n  present  in  drain  water  as  nitric  acid 
with  that  contained  in  the  crops,  and  the  researches  of 
the  antbois  at  Grignon  on  the  loss  of  nitrogen  by  dif- 
ferent methods  of  cultivation,  ullow  of  a  more  correct 
appreciation  of  the  injurious  effect  of  rapid  nitrification. 
It  appears  that  by  retarding  the  formation  of  saltjietre, 
the  consequent  loss  of  nitrogen  is  decreased,  while 
Schlttain^a  observationB  point  to  the  fact  that  in  a  soil 
exposed  to  an  atmosphere  poor  in  oxygen  the  formation 


On  the  Great  Value  of  Nitrogen  in  Bone  DuH.     Prof. 
Wagner  BieUennann's  Central-blatt.  filr  Agrikultnr- 
chemie    12,  563.     Zeitachrift  fiir  die   landwirtachaft- 
lichen  Vercine   des  Groashertogtums  Hessen    18S3, 
No.  12,  92. 
The   bone  dust  of   commerce  oontains  from  I  to  4  per 
cent,  of  nitrogen,  the  mean  being  about  3*2,  and  20  per 
cent  of  phosphoric  acid.    The  variation  in  the  quantity  of 
nitrogen  depends  on  the  method  by  which  fats  nave  been 
extracted.   Jly  boiling,  steaming,  or  even  drying  nitro- 
gen is  lost,  but  if  tbe  fats  are  extracted  by  meuns  of  a 
solvent,  such  as  benzene,  this  ia  not  the  case.     Analyaea 
of  bone   dust  prepared  in  this  way  show  a   high   per- 
centage—4^  to  5— of  nitrogen,  and  this  method  is  there- 
fore to  be  reoommended.— S.  Y. 

On  the  Manwipg  of  Moorland.  H.  J.  Carsten- 
Boogeveen.  Bii^ermann's  Cenlral-blatt  fUr  Agriknl- 
tnrchemie  12,  261  Land  boa  w-Conrant,  32  Jahrg.,  1682, 


No.  3 


10. 


ExPGKiMENTa  were  made  to  ascertain  whether  fielda 
treated  with  lime  in  1879  yielded  in  1S80  better  crops 
than  those  without  lime,  but  otherwise  similarly  man nred 
with  Pern  gnano.  The  lime  was  apparently  without 
induence  on  the  crop  of  oats.  Some  fresh  land  was 
manured  for  live  confecutive  years  exclusively  with 
feru  guano,  600  kilos  per  hectare  the  first  year,  and  *B0 
kilofl  afterwards,  with  the  resnlt  that   the  crop — black 


Criahed  Cotton  Seed  from  Undetortiealed  Seeds.    Dr. 

Dietrich.   Dentsch.   Landw.   Presee.        Biedermann's 

Central-blatt  Agrik.  Chem.  G,  428. 
This  product  possesses  a  darker  colour  than  that  pre- 
pared from  the  decortjcated  seeds  and  is  less  expensive. 
Two  samptee  analysed  gave  tbe  following  resnita  : — 
I.        II. 

Protein  93-66  ..  HVB 

Fat  «■»..    T-OI 

Extractive  matter  free  tram  nitrOKea  Sl'M  ..  E7-l! 

CeUolon  HIS  ..  S5'S3 

Mineral  mstlar glS  ..    tee 

Water IfSS  ..  10«9 

E.  G.  C. 

On  the  Estimation  of  the  Valite  of  Different  Samples  of 

Bran,    Dr.  J.  Nraslet  (Wochenbl.  Landw.  Vereins  in 

Baden,   1883,  60).      Biedermann's  Ceut.-blatt  Agrik, 

Chem.  6,  428. 

The  generally-received  idea  that  fine  bran  is  better  than 

coarse  is  not  correct.     In  purchasing  bran  it  is  much 

more  advisable  to  examine  whether  the  sample  contains 

dark  brown  or  black  fragments  (seeds  of  tares),  or  long 

thin  pieces  of  chaff  or  straw.     In  both  these  cases  the 

bran  is  less  valuable.— E.  G.  C. 

Tobacco  Manvres.  Dr.  J.  Nessler.  (Wochenhl.  des 
Landwirtschaftl.  Ver.  in  Baden,  19,  152-154),  Bieder- 
mann's Cent-blatt.  Agrik,  Chem.,  9,  642. 
Tobacco  requires  for  vigorous  growth  a  considerable 
amount  of  potassium.  'This  should  not,  howxver,  be 
applied  in  combination  with  chlorine,  nor  should  other 
chlorides,  such  as  common  salt,  calcium  chloride,  etc, 
be  made  use  of,  as  a  badly-burning  tobacco  will  be  the 
result.  Potasaium  nitrate  and  sulphate,  on  the  other 
hand,  increase  the  combustibility  of  tobacco  manured 
with  them.  Stable  manures  and  the  like,  which  are 
^nerally  rich  in  chlorides,  should  be  Qsed  with  caution, 
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Comparatively  little  phosphoric  acid  is  required,  hat 
nitrogen  must  be  present  in  considerable  quantity,  and  in 
an  easily  assimilable  form.  Tobacco  needs  much  mois- 
ture during  its  rapid  growth,  and  a  light  moist  soil 
agrees  with  it  best.— £.  G.  C. 


On  an  almost  entirely  Barren  Soil  from  California,  Dr. 
A.  Voelcker.  Joum.  Koyal  Agric.  Soc.,  2  ser.,  vol.  19, 
236-237. 

This  soil  possessed  the  following  composition: — 

Soluble  organio  matter with  0*09  nitroflron  0*75 

Insoluble  organic  matter 2*44 

Oxide  of  iron 4*48 

Alumina  4*54 

Carbonate  of  lime 2*58 

Magnedia* 1*50 

Potassium  nitrate   0*17 

Sodium  chloride  0*04 

Sodium 0*58 

Potassium  0-81 

Sulphuricacid  trace 

Phosphoric  acid   0"19 

Insoluble  siliceous  matter 81*92 

100-00 

The  explanation  of  the  unprodnctiveness  of  this  soil  is  to 
be  found  in  the  circumstance  that  its  reaction  was  strongly 
alkaline.  It  yielded  to  cold  water  \  per  cent,  of 
mineral  constituents,  consisting  of  carbonates  of  soda 
and  potash,  sodium  chloride,  and  sodium  nitrate.  In 
order  to  convert  such  a  soil  into  fruitful  land,  the  author 
knows  of  no  other  method  than  to  inundate  from  time  to 
time  with  water,  and  so  wash  out  the  excess  of  alkaline 
salts.— E.  G.  C.  

A  Further  Proof  that  the  Albumen  of  Limtig  Protoplasm 
possesses  a  Different  Constitution  from  that  of  Dead 
Protonlasin.  (O.  Loew.  Arch,  fiir  Physiol.  1883,  vols. 
7  and  8,  348-362.)  Biedermann's  Cent.-blatt.  Agrik. 
Chem.  9,  645. 

The  blackening  which  living  plant-cells  exhibit  under 
the  influence  of  a  highly  dilute  ammoniacal  silver  solu- 
tion is,  according  to  the  author*s  previous  researches,  to 
he  attributed  to  the  peculiar  chemical  character  of  ]ivin&[ 
albumen.  No  doubt  the  relatively  large  quantity  or 
metallic  silver  which  the  living  cells  are  able  to  separate 
shows  that  the  principal  snbstance  of  the  cell-contents, 
the  albumen,  is  concerned  in  the  reaction.  The  author 
first  of  all  isolated  and  analysed  the  albumen  of  the  alga, 
spirogyra  dubia,  in  the  fresh  condition,  and  then,  from 
the  same  alga,  after  treatment  with  silver  solution,  he 
isolated  a  silver  compound  and  also  analysed  this.  On  a 
comparison  of  the  albumen  of  the  freshalga  with  that  in  the 
silvercompounditwasfoundthatthelatterwasmuch  richer 
in  oxygen  than  the  former.  From  the  alga  previously 
treated  with  alcohol  a  similar  silver  compouml  could 
not  be  ohtained.  In  the  existence  of  this  compound,  the 
author  perceives  a  proof  that  only  living  albumen  takes 
part  in  the  blackening  of  the  cells. — £.  G.  C. 


Analyses  of  Various  Cattle  Foods.    Dr.  A.  Voelcker. 
Joum.  Royal  Agric.  Soc.,  2  ser.,  vol.  19,  iW7-242. 

Green  rye,  preserved  in  silos,  had  the  following  com- 
position : — 

Moisture  72*50 

Lactic  acid 0'80 

Nitrogenous  substances  (with  0*31  N)  1*99 

Kxtractive  matter 12*88 

Colluloso  9*72 

Ash 2*13 

100-00 

This  fodder  was  willinglv  taken  by  sheep  and  cattle ; 
cows  fed  on  it  gave  abundance  of  milk. 


LOCUST  BEANS. 

Pods  and  Seeds. 

Moisture 1473    

Fat 0*62    

Albuminoids 5*62    

Suffar   40*01    

Cellulose 6*27    

Extractive  matter 30*98    

Ash    2*76    


100*00 


Seeds. 

1411 

2*03 

16*94 

8^1 

64*50 

8-61 

100-00 


The  pods  contain  a  large  quantity  of  sugar,  and  Hun* 
fore  less  nitrogenous  constituents,  while  the  seeds  con- 
tain scarcely  any  sugar.  The  pods,  althoag^  a  useful 
fodder,  should  not  be  given  in  too  large  amonnts,  becanai 
of  their  exceedingly  sweet  taste  and  we  small  pn^MrtioB 
of  nitrogenous  matter  {>resent  The  seeds  gnmnd  to 
powder  furnish  an  easily  digestible  and  noorishiiig 
fodder.  Dari-seeds  (a  kind  of  soighmn)  and  millet  ooa- 
tained  the  following  constituents : — 

BfiUet         Millet 
Dari-eeeds.  Omshed.  Uncmshed. 

Moisture 12*65   ....    12*85    ....  13-19 

Fat 2*93    ....     S-M      ...     S*8S 

Nitrogenous  substances  10*31    11*25   9*56 

Extractive  matter 70*43   ....   60*25    ....  57*06 

Cellulose 1*63   ....     7*73    ....  12*51 

Ash   2*15    ....     4*01    ....     3*85 

100-00  100*00  lOOHO 

Both  foods  are  comparatively  poor  in  albuminoids,  and 
it  is  therefore  advisable  to  mix  them  with  folder  richer 
in  nitrogen,  such  as  crushed  beans,  etc.  Ilus  dan  linseed 
cake  of  great  purity  contained : — 

Moisture  11*13 

Fat  10-73 

Albuminoids 36*68 

Extractive  matter 28*22 

Cellulose  7*91 

Ash 5*39 

100*00 

E.  G.  C. 

Experiments  on  the  Digestibility  of  Wheaten  Bran  and 
its  Alteration  by  Vario^is  Methoas  of  Preparaiion  and 
Administration^  and  on  the  Digestibility  of  Dry  and 
Moistened  Meadow  Hay.  G.  Kilhn,  F.  Gerver,  M. 
Schmoger,  A.  Thoma**,  O.  Kern,  U.  Struve,  and  0. 
Neubert.  Die  landw.  Versuchs.  Rtationen,  Jahrg. 
1883,  29,  1-214.  Bicdermann's  Central-blatt  fiir 
Agrikulturchemie  12,  459. 

The  object  of  the  experiments  was  to  ascertain  wlicther 
the  supposed  increased  wholesomeness  of  bran  and  other 
fodders  when  soaked  in  hot  water,  boiled,  or  ad  ministered 
in  the  form  of  broth,  either  alone  or  mixed  with  other 
fodders,  was  due  to  their  greater  di^tihility  when  so 
treated.  That  no  increase  of  di^tibilitsr  in  the  case  of 
bran  is  produced  b^  boiling  or  disintegration  was  shown 
b^'  previous  experiments.  As  the  hran  could  only  be 
given  in  conjunction  with  another  fodder,  meadow  nay, 
the  digestibility  of  the  latter  when  dry  and  moistenea 
was,  first  ascertained,  and  then  the  digestibility  ot  the 
mixture  under  different  conditions.  From  their  experi- 
ments the  authors  draw  the  following  conclusions :  (1) 
The  simple  moistening  of  the  hay  immediately  before  its 
administration,  either  with  water  or  with  bran  prepared 
as  broth,  has  no  sensible  influence  on  the  digestibihty  of 
the  fodder,  so  long  as  the  quantity  of  water  emplojrea  is 
less  than,  the  total  amount  required  by  the  animals. 
(2)  Even  when  the  amount  of  cold  water  employed  is 
greater,  it  has  no  influence  on  the  digestibility  of  the 
mixed  fodder  or  on  that  of  the  bran.  (3)  The  sof tiling 
of  the  bran  with  cold  water  by  standing  for  twenty-four 
hours  has  no  influence  on  the  digestibility  of  the  mixed 
fodder  or  of  the  bran  when  the  water  taken  by  the  ani- 
mal in  the  ordinary  way  is  not  reduced  by  more  than  50 
per  cent.  ;  but  when  the  quantity  of  water  thus  taken  is 
reduced  to  below  about  25  per  cent,  of  the  normal  amount, 
the  amount  of  raw  protein  digested  is  reduced  both  in  the 
case  of  the  mixed  fodder  and  of  the  bran.  (4)  By  soaking 
the  bran  with  lK)iling  water  and  allo^ins  it  to  stand  for 
twenty-four  hours,  the  digestibilitv  of  the  mixed  fodder 
as  regards  raw  protein  is  reduced,  and  the  higher  the 
initial  temperature  and  the  longer  the  application  of 
heat  the  greater  is  this  reduction.  (5)  The  separate  a4> 
ministration  of  the  bran  as  a  drink  (in  conjunction  witk 
dry  fodder),  and  the  administration  of  similarly-inrepared 
bran  mixed  with  the  hay,  ^ve  sensibly  identical  resnlts. 
(6)  The  reduction  of  the  digestibility  of  the  raw  protein 
when  the  bran  is  treated  with  bouing  water  is  dne  to 
the  action  of  the  heat  on  the  albumen  of  the  bimn,  and  it 
is  the  protein  in  the  hran  and  not  in  the  hay  that  is 
aflccted.    Although  only  two  kinds  of  fodder,  meadow 
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hij,  ud  wheiten  bran  were  etaplojed  in  these  ezperi- 

nicnta,  the  anthon  conaider  it  probable  that  their  con- 
daamoa  may  be  extended  to  other  fodders.  The  methods 
of  preparation  described,  as  well  an— in  other  cones— 
Rteanuns,  disinteEntion,  fermentation,  or  simple  besting, 
have  no  beDeGctBleDect  on  the  digestibility  of  the  fodder, 
bat  rather  reduce  that  of  the  protein,  and  they  are  there- 
fore not  to  he  recommanded,  except  in  special  cases, 
wbea  the  fodder  is  rendeicd  luore  palatable  by  sach 
treatraeDt— S.  Y. 


far  Agnknltnrchomio    12,   fill.    Berieht    der  landw. 

cbsmischen  Vennchsttatioi)  in  TabOT  in  den  Jahren, 

ISSl  bis  1832. 
Ix  some  experiments  on  the  action  of  Chili  saltpetre  and 
raperphoephate  as  mannres  the  anthor  observed  consider- 
able differences  in  the  crops  of  buckwheat  and  in  the 
Isteneai  or  earlinesi  of  maturity.    This  is  sliown  by  the 


ressel  with  either  hot  or  cold  water,  paasirig  the  thin 
muddy  product  through  an  iron  and  lead  filler  press,  or 
centrifugal  or  other  auilahle  maebino.  The  filUred 
solation  contains  the  phosphoric  acid  in  a  soluble  state, 
and  the  solid  rewiduo  oonsutH  of  a_  small  percentage  of 
soluble  and  insolnble  phosphoric  acid,  sulphate  of  lime, 
and  silica,  and  is  a  valuable  fertiliser  for  certain  crope. 
Thesolution  of  soluble  phosphoric  acid  I  run  into  shallow 
leaden  pans,  which  may  be  situated  on  the  lop  of  pvrites 
or  other  kilns,  or  places  where  waste  heat  is  available; 
and  I  evaporate  the  solution  at  a  low  temperature,  until 
the  liquid  becomes  highly  concentrated  and  of  a  syrupy 
consistency.  To  tliis  concentrated  liquid  I  add,  by 
means  of  an  ordinary  manure-mixer,  or  in  other  con- 
venient  way.  a  quantity  of  finely-ground  ordinary 
comraercial  phosphorite.  I  have  found  the  proportions 
of  1  part  by  weieht  of  phosphorite  to  2  jarta  hy 
weight  of  the  liquid  to  give  good  results.  To  these 
conibined  materials  I  add  sulphuric  acid  of,  preferably, 
160°  Tw.  I  have  found  that  1  part  by  weight  of  sulphnno 
;  oithe  n    ■        " 


DescTlptlan  of  Manure. 

"S. 

Weight  o(  ■Beds  la  grms. 

ChlU  Saltpelra 

anpoSSShato. 

Bine 

Bc.e. 

100  grains. 

Notnumured 





110 

ll-SiH 

otm 

— 

— . 

Laigor  quantitj' 

iia 

117BBS 

wa 

m 

11-82»1 

More 

11-SU3 

ivm 

— 



Kegnlaled 

100 

11-0836 

I'UTS 

More 

108 

11-9008 

1-U7B 





BegnlatM 

100 

ii«r7S 

viua 

Ditto 

More 

ll-OHO 

riies 

Saltpetre 

Low  percentage 



Kegnlated 

110 

11-8780 

risTa 

Ditto 

Mote 

US 

11-87*2 

I-IMO 

Dltio 



Reffulated 

110 

1I-8700 

1-W88 

Ditto 

Ditto 

More 

lU 

11-8703 

I'lUO 

Diuo 

HiBli:pen:eDU«e 



Regnlated 

1(8 

u-ssn 

l-i071 

Ditto 

Ditto 



More 

110 

11-0601 

1-ms 



ReKulated 

1(8 

irsas 

l-SOM 



More 

110 

11-8S00 

11063 

The  harvest  of  buckwheat 
(eeds  fell  when  the  ;plaQt8  ..  ...<,  ^y^-^j  eukueu, 
they  were  still  growing  or  not.     The  author  dr 
ioUoiving  conclosioos :  (1)  The  superphosphate 


gathered  as  soon  as  any  i  ordinary  superphosphate  of  lime,  which  in  a  few  days 
cwntW  shaken,  whether    becomes  dry  and  hard,  and  capable  of  beiug  ground  or 

"*'■""     the    disint^ntted  into  a  very  finely-divided  and  dry  powder, 

M  a    and  which,  niider  ordinary  atmospheric  iuHuence,  does 
ru-    — •  1-.,  i.^  con<hlion,  and  retains  the  phosphoric  acid  in 


.-suQAn,  ainis,  stahcees,  Etc. 


LEK  has  recently  concluded  from  various  obaer- 
itthe  fonualion  of  mannite  from  dextrose  and 
y  the  action  of  sodium  amalgam,  is  dne  to  a 
process  {Berl.  Ber.  16,  3010),     The  author  has 

the  same  conclusion,  at  any  rate  as  regarda 
from  a  study  of  the  oxidation  products  of 
The  products  of  oxidation  of  mannite  vary 
lo  the  nature  of  the  oxidising  agent,  ttie  time 
and  the  temperature:  they  are  carbon  dioxide 

'c  acid,  mannitic  acid,  saccharic  acid,  inac- 


which  is  identical  wiUi  the  mixture  of  a  fer- 

Burar  and  a  substance  resembling  maunitaD, 

ve3  by  Gorup-Besanez  (.^"n.  C/iein.   Pliarm. 

Further  investi«ation   of   these   bodies  has 

that  the  so-called  mannitose  belongs  to  the 
jlnoDses,  and  (2)  that  the  ma&itQse  does  not 
I  grape  sugar,  as  Gomp-Bettanex  states,  only 
cal  inactivity  but  also  in  its  behaviour  with 
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hydrochloric  add,  salphnric  acid,  Fehling's  and  Knapp's 
Bolations.  The  similarity^  in  the  behavionr  of  mannitose 
and  levnloee  is  very  striking,  and  the  anther  would  pro- 
nounce them  to  be  identical  if  the  former  could  he 
ohtained  in  a  clearly  optically  active  state.  The  proper- 
ties of  the  second  body  are  not  characteristic ;  it  nas  an 
insipid  taste,  does  not  reduce  Fehling's  solution,  is  not 
fermentahle.  and  is  probably  optically  inactive,  and  thus 
resembles  the  little-known  compounds  mannitan  and 
dextran.  The  author  has  never  ooserved  the  formation 
of  dextrose.  When  the  mixture  is  treated  with  sodium 
amalgam  mannite  is  re-formed,  whence  the  author  con- 
cludes that  it  cannot  be  in  consequence  of  unsuitable 
conditions  of  oxidation  that  dextrose  is  not  formed  from 
the  same  mannite  which  is  formed  by  the  reduction  of 
dextrose,  when,  under  the  same  conditions,  the  easily 
decomposed  mannitose  is  formed  from  mannite;  or,  in 
other  words,  that  it  is  not  from  dextrose,  but  from  a 
secondary  product,  possibly  the  second  of  the  two  sub- 
stances mentioned  above,  to  which  Gorup-Besanez  gives 
theformnhi- 

CeHjoO.,  or  CeHyO,, 

that  the  inannite  is  formed  by  reduction.  By  renewed 
oxidation  of  the  two  substances  the  capability  of  reduc- 
tion is  diminished,  whence  they  cannot  be  regarded  as 
intermediate  products  between  mannite  and  dextrose. 
The  author  has  only  recently  been  able  to  separate  the 
mannitose  from  the  other  substance,  and  he  is  therefore 
as  yet  unable  to  say  whether  it  is  physically  isomeric  or 
identical  with  levmose,  or  whether  it  is  also  a  secondary 
product.'— S.  Y.  

Record  of  a  Year's  Working  of  a  Sugar  Refinery.  G.  Stade. 
Geitscnrift  des  deutschen  Vereins  fiir  Riibenzucker 
1883,  797,  and  Dingl.  Polyt  Journ..261^  127,  1884. 
A  MINUTE  and  detai&d  account  is  here  given  of  a  year's 
working  of  a  refinery  which  dealt  nrincipally  with  crude 
sugar  fifom  the  district  of  Magdeourg  and  Brunswick. 
During  that  period  6777*3  tons  of  raw  su^r  passed  into 
the  factory,  tne  average  composition  of  this  being — 


Sugar   96*39 

Water 1-60 

Non<«accharine   )  ■  o^, 

substances....)  *^* 

Ash   0-99 


InlOOputo     To  100  puts 
Dry  Sabstonoe.     of  Sufw. 
.  •       97*96  ^- 


2t>i  2-09 

1-01  1-03 

The  finished  pnxlncts  were  of  six  different  qualities:  the 
absolute  yield  of  each,  the  amount  obtained  from  100 
parts  of  crude  sugar  worked  up,  and  the  composition  of 
each  quality,  are  here  given— 


Name  of 
Quality. 

Absolute 

Weight 

Obtained 

Amount  of  Pro- 
duct from  100 
parts  of  Crude 
Sugar. 

• 

ComxMsition  per  cent 

Sugar. 

Non- 
Sugar. 

Ash. 

Water 

Candy,  white, 
&  half  white 

Candy,  yellow 
and  dark 
yellow 

Lump  suffar  in 
loaves  of  12*5 
kflr 

Tons. 
975*679 

87-961 

1421-615 

1591-966 

1021*250 
118-667 

SlIXX) 
316*250 

]6'89 

1*52 

24-66 

27-56 

17*68 
2-06 

1-40 
6-47 

100 

99-8 

99*4 
to 
199-8 
99*4 
to 
(99-8 
(99-4 
to 
(99-8 
91*57 

43*13 
56*61 

5-71 

41-39 
26*65 

(0-3 

to 

01 

0*3 

to 

(01 

(0-3 
to 

I  0-1 
2-36 

18*81 
9-79 

2-72 

16*48 
16*74 

Lump  suffar 

Lump  sugar  in 
taUets 

Brown  sugar. . 

Osmose-water 
concentrated 

Syrup  

Total    

5617-307 

97*23 

— 

— 

— 

It  is  thus  apparent  that  a  total  loss  of  159*993  tons  took 
place — that  is  to  say,  2*77  per  cent,  calculated  upon  the 
crude  sugar.    Now,  from  tne  known  percentage  oompo- 
sition  of  the  raw  sugar  treated,  it  was  calcumt^  toat 
5568*7  tons  of  pure  sugar  passed  through  the  works.  Of 
this,  5424*3  tons  were  oDtained  as  pure  sugar  in  tbe 
finished  products.    The  loss  of  pure  sugar  was  therefore 
144*4  tons — that  is  to  say,  2*59  in  100  parts  of  pure  8U{^, 
or  2*50  in  100  parts  of  raw  sugar.     It  was  found  that  for 
every  100  parts  of  loss  19*33  took  place  in  the  aninud 
charcoal,  25-92  in  the  sweet  waste  water,  "bnd  54-15 
which  could  not  be  referred  to  any  particular  stace. 
Of  the  mineral  matters  a  loss  of  8*862  tons  took  place,  this 
item  passing  out  of  the  factory  in  the  processes  of  filtra- 
tion.   The  following  summary  will  give  a  clear  idea  of 
the  degree  of  efficiency  attained  to   in  these  works: 
100  parts  of  pure  sugar  in  the  crude  material  yielded 
93*366  of  refined  sugar,  0*638  sugar  in  the  osmose  water, 
3*346  sugar  in  the  syrup,  and  2*650  of  loss.    If  the  sugar 
in  the  osmose  water  and  that  in  the  syrup  be  brought 
under  the  one  heading  of  syrup,  that   item  becomes 
3*984.     If,  however,  tne  osmose  water  be  regarded  as 
loss,  then  the  yield  for  every  100  parts  becomes— M -366 
refined  sugar,  3*346  Bvrup,  and  3*288  loss.     As  regards 
the  consumption  of  fuel,  100  parts  of  crude  sugar  required 
144*7  of  Westphalian  anthracite,  with  1-9  per  cent  of 
water  and  10 '8  per  cent,  of  ash.    This  extraordinary  con- 
sumption is  due  to  the  poor  calorific  value  of  this  fael, 
and  is  to  be  partially  ascribed,  moreover,  to  the  plant 
and  machinery  not  bemg  of  the  most  advantagsonstorm. 


ImprovemenU  in  Extracting  Sugofijrom  Mokuses^  and  in 
Apparatus  connected,  therewith,  J.  H.  Johnson, 
London.  Communicated  by  J.  E.  Boivin  and  M.  M. 
D.  Loiseau,  Paris.    Eng.  Pat  3093,  June  21, 1883. 

This  invention  "  is  concerned  with  the  extraction  of 
sugar  from  molasses."  A  "  molasso-calcareous  mixture 
is  prepared  with  suitable  proportions  of  lime  and  diluted 
molasses,'* and  "a  sucrate  oi  hydrocarbonate  of  lime  is 
formed  with  the  said  mixture  '*  by  treatment  of  it  bj 
COg.  The  *'  sucrate  of  hydrocarbonate  of  lime  '*  is  then 
washed,  and  then  decomposed  by  COa,  and  finally  "  the 
mixture  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  saocharine  liquid  re- 
sulting from  this  operation  is  subjected  to  the  nsnai 
treatment  in  order  to  obtain  sugar  therefrom ." 


Improved  Processes  for  Defecating  or  Clarifying  SaccKa- 
rine  LipiorSf  which  Invention  also  comprises  a  Com- 
pound  Jor  Use  in  such  Processes.  H.  H.  Lake,  Londoo. 
Communicated  by  H.  A.  Hughes,  Camden,  New 
Jersey.    Eng.  Pat.  3397,  Jaly  9,  1883. 

To  separate  from  cane- juice  or  other  similar  sacchariDe 
liquor  *'all'or  the  greater  portion  of  the  matters  con- 
tained therein  other  than  sugar  and  water,"  the  author 
of  this  invention  adds  to  such  juice  or  liquor  bisulphite 
of  lime  before  subjecting  it  to  the  ordinary  process  of 
defecation.  He  then  treats  the  defecated  j uioe  by  a  weak 
solution  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  injects  steam  into  it 
to  drive  off  all  SUa. 


XVI.— BREWma,  WIHBS,  SPIEITS,  Eta 

The  Pasteurisation  of  Beer,  M.  Schvarz.  Biedennann's 
Central-blatt.  fiir  A^knlturchemie  12,  56a  Allge- 
meine  Brauer-  u.  Hopfenzeitung,  Jahrg.  23,  1883,  23, 
227-228. 
A  STATEMENT  by  Behrend  that  yeast  is  only  partially 
killed  by  warming,  and  Uiat  it  recovers  after  a  tune,  led 
the  author  to  malce  some  experiments  to  ascertain  the 
truth  of  this  assertion.  Solutions  containing  yeast  were 
exposed  to  temperatures  ranging  from  10*  to  65*  C  and 
the  percentage  of  deaii  cells  counted.  The  number  roee 
from  16 '6  per  cent,  at  40%  to  100  per  cent  at  55%  and 
tiie  cells  after  beinff  heated  to  the  latter  temperature, 
when  placed  in  fresn  malt  extract  and  kept  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  5*  to  7%  showed  no  si^  of  life  even  after  40  hours. 
In  practice  ^e  bottled  beer  is  placed  in  cold  water,  which 
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tluit  enrj  bottle  sliajl  be  raised  to  the  required 

lure,  bnt  an  eiror  frai^iiently  occurs  because  the'tem- 

Ktnre  of  the  water  is  observed  and  not  that  of  the 
;  vhile  the  Want  of  uniformitj  in  the  quality  and 
tbickfiewof  the  bottiea,  and  the  unequal  teiuperature  of 
the  waler  when  heated  by  steam,  also  lead  to  mistakes. 
Eipenmeota  nude  by  the  author  showed  th&t  the 
teaipentare  of  the  beer  in  such  cases  is  from  2°  to  3° 
lower  than  that  of  the  wster,  tbongh  the  whole  of  the 
beer  in  each  bottle  attains  an  almost  nniforni  tempera- 
ture. It  is  thoB  seen  that  the  water  shonlii  be  heated 
for  a  considerable  time  to  58°.  Beer  which  li&s  been 
imperfectly  heated,  as  well  ns  beer  which  contains 
healthy  yeast-cells,  remains  clear  in  a  cold  place,  but  at 
the  ordinarj-  temperature  they  both  become  turbid,  and 
ve  faond  to  contain  living  yeaat-cella,  bacteria,  moulds, 
albnmioates,  and  some  cesinoos  matter  from  the  hops. 
The  aathor  finds  that  the  turbidity  of  beer  which  has 
bean  propecly  heated  is  dae  to  a  separation  of  gluten, 
ud  that  such  turbid  beer,  when  heated  to  S0°,  becomes 
cW  sgaio  and  will  remain  so  for  a  considerable  time.  — 
S.  Y. 


fangoid  growths  upon  tlie  material  selected,"  The 
inventor's  specification  describes  his  methods  of  pro- 
cedure, and  the  various  advantages  which  he  believes  to 
attend  the  use  of  his  "  prepared  nbres  "  instead  of  yeast, 
in  consider&ble  detail. 


Appluxifion*.  J.  Imray,  London.  Communicated  by 
U  Cnisinier,  Paris.  Eng.  Pat  3437,  July  12,  1883. 
"ACCORDINQ  to  thip  invention,  starch  has  added  to  it 
water  snd  fron  5  to  10  per  cenL  of  what  may  I>e  termed 
'infusion' — that  is  to  say,  the  liquid  eitracled  from  ger- 
miitBting  grain.  The  whole  is  thoronghly  mixed  in  a 
vesse]  heated  slowlv  by  a  steam  jacket  to  about  SO'  C. 
duriDa  about  one  nonr.  The  liquid  mixture  u  then 
ponred  into  a  close  vessel  provided  with  on  agitator,  and 
nested  for  about  half  an  hour  till  the  pressure  is  abontan 
stniuaphere  and  a  half.  The  liquid  is  then  cooled  by 
enrfues  kept  cool  by  circulation  of  water,  to  about  4S°  C, 
and  then  has  added  to  it  6  to  10  per  cent,  of  infusion, 
uoirdiag  as  saccharifies tion  is  desired  to  take  place  less 
or  more  rapidly.  When  saccharification  has  continued 
shout  an  hour,  the  juice  Is  filtered  by  a  fitter  press 
Ihmugh  filter  paper  supported  on  fabric,  and  the  liquid 
prodset  may  triea  be  kept  for  several  days  without  altera- 
linn  at  a  temperature  of  48°  C.  The  liquid  is  concen- 
tnled  in  a  vacunm  pan  to  about  28°,  and  filtered  tliroogh 
snimal  charcoal  in  Biters  heated  and  closed  in  the  usual 
way."  Methods  ore  described  of  treating  "potatoes, 
ind  reotsof  like  kind,"  and  also  "cereals,  such  as  maize," 
directly. 


Win€,    Beer,    and   other 
Batraga.     F.    Wirth,   Fraakfort-on-l he-Main,    Ger- 
many.    Commnntcated    by   A.    Reihlen,    Stnttgart. 
Eng.  Pat.  3321,  July  4,  1883. 
"This  invention  relates  to  the  preparatioD  and  use  of 


California,  U.S.A.,  to  W.  E.  Gedge,  Loudon.  Eng. 
I  PaL  3S77,  Aug.  9,  18S3. 
This  invention  consists  in  "  removing  fosel  oils  or  other 
impurities  from  alcoholic  liquors"  by  "  passing  through 
;  them  an  electric  en rrent  by  means  of  wire*  and  eleetroites, 
I  one  of  which"  electrodes,  namely,  the  negative  one,  "is 
'  provided  witli  a  removable  envelope  or  casing,"  whicli 
may  be  removed  when  it  lias  beeonie  "  thickljr  coat«d 
with  a  slimy  or  viscid  substance,"  and  another  instantly 
substituted  for  it.  The  said  removable  envelope  may  btr 
of  "Canton  flannel,  woollen  cloth,  or  other  fibrous 
textile  mat«riaL  "  When  the  liquor  treat«d  is  whisky, 
it  should  be  treated  "  in  tuba  or  vats  of  about  tme  barrel 
capacity,"  by  the  current  from  a  dynamo  machine  "  hav- 
ing a  strength  or  power  equal  to  a  Daniel!  battery  of 
40  cells."  A  current  of  abont  one-third  of  this  strength 
should  be  used  for  wicies.  In  treating  wines,  the  etec- 
tmdos  Ds«d  should  be  metal  plates.  In  treating  whisky, 
they  should  be  carbon  plates. 


BTIil      VOITBtjlllIn 


it  only  do 


Improvemtaii  in  Preierving  Mitk,  Frail,  or  other 
Organic  UtAitaneet.  W.  H.  Thew,  Waterloo,  Lan- 
cashire. Eng.  Pat  305S,  June  20,  1S83. 
This  inveution  consists:  "First,  in  subjecting  the 
substance  to  be  preserved,  and  which  is  coutained  in  a 
tin  or  other  suitable  germ-proof  vessel,  to  a  temperature 
which  is  sufficient  to  kill  the  fully- developed  organisms, 
and  which  varies  in  diHerent  coses  between  150°  and 
200°  Fohr.,  and  keeping  it  at  this  temperature  for  a 
period  of  between  one  and  two  hours.  Secondly,  in 
allowing  the  heated  vessel  to  cool  to  the  mean  tempera- 
ture of  dwelling- rooms.  Thirdly,  in  repeating  these 
alternate  processes  of  heating  and  cooling  at  intervals  of 
between  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours,  for  a  number  of 
times,  depending  upon  the  substance  to  be  preserved, 
but  which  nsu^ly  is  not  leas  than  five  times.  The 
theory  of  the  process  is  Iho  following  i  The  more  fully- 
developed  organisms  which  are  the  immediate  cause  of 
the  fermentations  and  decompoeitions  to  be  prevented 
ore  killed  by  the  repeated  and  lengthened  exposure  to 
150°  or  to  180°  Fahr.  In  the  ticnes  which  elapse  whilst 
the  substance  is  cooling  from  this  temperature  to  that  of 
the  air,  or  which  elapse  dnring  the  heating  np  of  the 
substance  from  the  oniinary  temperature  to  150°  or  to 
180°  Fahr.,  the  germs  yet  unacted  upon  are  exposed  to 
temperatures  most  conducive  to  their  development,  and 
developing  become  amenable  to  the  destrnctive  action  of 
temperatures  of  150°  and  180°  Fahr." 


IVm.— SAHITART  CHEMISTRI^ISIKFECTANTS. 

ImvrovetMnU  in  tht  ^urifieation  of  Sewage  Wattn  and 
the  tike,  and  the  Beeoaery  of  Valuable  Products  there- 
fmm.  Dr.  J.  Bock,  Puschkaa,  Germany.  Eng.  Pat. 
3252,  June  30,  1383. 
Bv  this  inv-ntion  there  is  first  added  to  'sewage,  per 
cubic  metre  ihereol,  "  250gmi8.  of  wood  pulp,  or  papor 
fibre,  lltorins.  of  chloride  of  iron,  lOOgrms.  of  concen- 
trated Bofttion  of  chloride  of  magnesium,  and  1  .SOOgrms. 
of  lime  in  the  form  of  milk  of  lime."  The  mixture  is 
allowed  to  settle,  and  then  the  supernatant  liquor  is 
decanted  off.  The  precipitate,  which  is  said  to  "contain 
alt  the  phosphoric  acid  as  well  as  all  the  nitrogen  "  of 
the  sewage  from  which  it  has  been  precipitated,  is 
pressed  and  dried  for  use  as  manure.  The  filtrate  is  first 
"treated  byan  oxidising  agent, "preferably  "maiiganate 
of  an  alkali,  in  the  proportion  of  about  lOOgrms.  per 
cubio  metre,*'  and  then  by  a  quantity  of  sulphurous  acid 
a  litUe  greater  than  the    quantity   necessary  to   form 
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normal  sulphite  with  all  the  lime  in  it  There  is  thus 
formed  **  a  very  small  proportion  of  bisnlphite  of  lime, 
vrhich  to  a  very  high  degree  possesses  the  propertv  of 
keeping  the  water  entirely  unaltered  for  a  long  time.  \ 


1 


XDL— PAPER,  PASTEBOAED,  Etc 

An  Improved  Process  oj  Making  a  kind  oj  Fibrous  Lig- 
neous Cellulose  suitable  for  Paper-making  and  for 
other  Purposes  to  which  Cellulose  is  applicable.  A. 
M.  Clark,  London.  Communicated  by  R.  Blitz,  Paris. 
£ng.  Pat.  3240,  June  29,  1883. 

This  invention  consbts  in  digesting  <*  any  kind  of  soft 
wood  or  other  fibrous  vegetable  material "  for  from  4  to 
8  hours,  under  a  pressure  of  3  to  4  atmospheres,  with 
water  to  which  has  been  added,  per  127  cubic  feet  of 
wood  to  be  treated,  "  13  pounds  of  hydrosulphite  of  sodu, 
6i  pounds  of  caustic  soda,  and  15  grains  of  vanadiate  of 
ammonia,  dissolved  in  60  grains  of  hydrochloric  acid.'' 


Improvements  in  the  Preparation  and  Manufact'ure  of  a 
compound  frotn  Vegetable  MateriaU  suitable  for 
Electro  Non-conductors  and  Insulators  ;  applicable  also 
to  other  useful  purposes,  £.  C.  T.  Blake,  Brixton. 
Eug.  Pat.  3127,  June  23,  1883. 

By  this  invention,  "  one-third  by  weight  of  ground  waste 
cork,  and  two-thirds  of  dry  wood  pulp  or  waste  fibrous 
materials  (advantageously  waste  cocoa-nut  fibre),"  are  to 
be  "  mixed  with  the  colloid  of  fibrin  of  blood,  or  instead 
thereof  with  paste  or  other  matexial  (advantageouslv 
made  of  rye  or  rice  flour),'*  and  the  mixture,  '*  in  a  thick 
pulpy  state,"  is  to  be  "  put  into  moulds  and  kept  under 
a  continuously  increasing  pressure  until  all  the  watery 
parts  are  removed."  Tne  "boards,  blocks,  or  other 
moulded  forms "  so  obtained  are  then  to  be  thoroughly 
dried,  and  thereafter  well  soaked  "  in  boiling  linseeu  ou 
or  other  waterproofing  material,"  and  then  baked  at 
212°  F.  They  are  then  to  be  a^n  soaked  in  linseed  oil 
or  the  like,  and  then  to  be  agam  baked.  They  are  said 
to  be  then  '*  perfectly  waterproof,  and  diluted  acid  proof," 
and  "in  appearance  similar  to  ebonite." 


XX.— FINE  CHEMIGALS,  ALKALOIDS,  E8SE5CES, 

Aira  EITMCTS. 

Action  of  Sodium  upon  Camphor.    J.  Kachler  and  F 
O.  Spitzer,  Monatsh.  f.  Chem.  4,  494. 

The  products  of  thb  reaction  are,  according  to  Banbisnv, 
the  sodium  compounds  of  camphor  and  of  oomeoL  T&e 
authors  have  investigated  the  reaction  under  the  con- 
dition of  exclusion  of  oxygen,  viz.,  by  employing  a  low- 
boUing  petroleum  ether  as  the  solvent  for  the  camphor, 
and  allowing  the  reaction  to  proceed  in  an  atmosphere  of 
hydrogen.  The  sodium  compounds  were  then  dissolved 
in  water,  the  solution  filtered  from  a  small  residue  of 
camphor,  and  decomposed  bv  hydrochloric  add.  The 
resulting  precipitate  was  reaoivea,  by  fractional  crystal- 
lisation mto  (a)  white  shiuing  plates,  melting  point  140^. 
insoluble  in  water,  freely  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether, 
and  having  the  composition  C,  qH, qO„  and  (6)  camphoric 
anhydride,  C i  pH  i « O , .  This  paper  is  a  preliminarv  notice 
of  an  extended  investigation  of  the  subject. — C.  r.  C. 

Papaverine.  G.  Goldschmiedt  Montash.  f.  Chem.  4, 70i 

Papaverine  yields,  on  fusion  with  potash,  methylamiDe 
and  dimcth;^Ihomopyrocatechol,  together  with  proto- 
catech^ic  acid,  the  latter  beinji^  the  chief  product  It 
does  not  yield  an  acetyl  derivative.  Heated  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  at  130^  it  yields  methyl  chloride.  The  anthor 
is  engaged  in  prosecuting  the  investigation,  of  whkh 
this  is  a  preliminary  notice. — C.  F.  C. 


Improvements  in  Boilers  or  Vessels  Employed  in  the  Treat' 
ment  of  Fibrous  Materials  for  the  Mafiujacture  of 
Paper  Pulp,  or  for  other  purposes,  J,  T.  M'DougalT, 
Manchester.     £ng.  Pat.  3257,  June  30,  1883. 

In  the  lead-lined  boilere  which  have  hitherto  been 
employed  for  digesting  wood  and  other  fibrous  materials 
in  add  solutions  **  a  considerable  difficulty  has  hitherto 
been  experienced  in  keeping  the  lead  in  its  relative 
position  with  the  casing  when  the  boiler  or  vessel  is 
submitted  to  high  temperatures.  The  repeated  action 
of  heat  upon  lead  causes  it  to  continually  increase  in 
area,  and  thus  gradually  accumulate  into  ridges  or 
creases,  which  soon  break,  and  necessitate  the  relining 
of  the  boilers  or  vessela  Meet  metals,  such  as  steel  and 
iron,  expand  when  heated,  and  return  to  their  original 
volume  on  cooling.  Lead  does  not  possess  this  power  of 
returning  to  its  original  area  after  expansion."  By  the 
present  invention  it  is  proposed  to  secure  the  lining  of 
lead-lined  boilers  "  to  the  casing  of  the  boiler,  in  such 
manner  tliat  the  creeping  or  sliding  effect  of  the  lead  is 
localised  into  sutticiently  small  nortions  to  make  the  lead 
lining  much  more  durable  tlian  hitherto.  This  is  to  be 
accomplished  *'  by  providing  a  sufficient  number  of 
suitable  holes  through  the  casing,  and  corresponding 
holes  in  the  lead  lining,  and  passing  through  both  these 
holes  bolts  or  fastenings,  having  a  head  or  the  like  on 
the  inside,  and  being  provided  ou  the  outside  with  one 
or  more  nuts  or  other  means  for  tightening  or  holding  the 
lend  lining  and  the  outer  casing  hrmly  together,  so  as  to 
hold  the  lead  lining  in  position  to  the  casing.  These 
lK>lts  or  fastenings  should  by  preference  be  fixed  at 
distances  not  very  far  apart,  say  about  from  9in.  to  24in. 
in  every  direction,  according  to  the  thickness  of  the  lead 
lining,  aud  the  temperature  to  which  the  vessel  is  rc<xuired 
to  be  subjected." 


Caffeine  and  Theobromine,  E.  Schmidt.  Dingl.  Poiyi 
Journ.  251,  144,  1884.  From  Archiv.  der  Pharmacie, 
221,  656,  188a 

Although  caffeine  is  to  be  regarded  as  methyl- 
theobromine,  or  tri-methyl-xanthine,  the  authw  has  not 
succeeded  in  converting  it  int«  theobromine  by  ahetnct* 
ing  a  CHs  group  by  the  action  of  hydrochlofic  add. 
He  considera  that  hydrochloric  acid  induces  the  decom- 
position according  to  the  equation — 

C8HioN404  +  6H20= 

2C0.,  +  2NCH5  +  C  H,Oj + CH^NOs + NH> 

For  the  preparation  of  theobromine,  the  author  mixes 
cocoa  of  commerce  with  one-half  of  its  weight  of  fresh 
slaked  lime,  and  extracts  the  mixture  with  bmling  alcohol 
of  80  per  cent.  On  cooling  the  alcoholic  extract,  pure 
theobromine  crystallises  6ut  The  base  ao  obtained  is 
a  white  crystalline  powder  in  the  anhydrous  condition. 
It  Hublimes  with  little  alteration  at  290°  C.  and  its 
analysis  leads  to  tlie  formula  C^HqX40«.  To  convert 
theobromine  into  caffeine,  equivalent  quantities  ci  theo- 
brondne,  methyl  iodide,  and  potassium  hydrate  in 
alcoholic  solution  are  heated  for  some  time  at  100"  C. 
The  theoretical  amount  of  caffeine  is  not  obtained,  as  a 
portion  of  the  theobromine  appears  toeuffer  decomposition, 
out  in  its  chemical  and  physical  properties  the  caffeine 
thus  produced  appears  identicar  with  that  occnmag 
naturally,  and  with  the  product  of  the  acti<m  ot 
methyl  iodide  upon  silver  theobromine.  The  anthor  has 
observed  the  presence  of  caffeine  in  the  last  mother- 
liquors,  from  which  theobromine  has  been  separated  in 
its  preparation,  as  above  described,  from  cocoa. 

W.  D.  B. 


XXL— EXPLOSIVES^  HATGIES,  Eta 

Improvements  in  Explosives.       DingL    Polyt   Journ. 

251,  118,  1884. 

SAL.VNVILLE  and  Laligant  (Ger.  Pat  19839,  April  12, 
1881)  propose  to  employ  a  mixture  of  potaaaiiun  or  sodinm 
hydrogen  sulphate,  gotawunm  or  sodinm  nitiate  and 
glycerin,  which  is  said  to  produce  nitio-glycerin  when 
Ignited  by  means  of  a  priming  composed  of  potas* 
cium  chlorate  and  carbonaceous  matter.  The  explosion 
is  stated  to  be  direct.  J.  Gemperl^  (Ger.  Fkt  23933. 
December  10,  1882)  prepares  "amid^gene"  as  under: 
73  parts  of  iiotasaium  nitrate  aud  1  part  of  magnesiom 
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sdtJute  an  disaolved  in  one-third  of  their  weiglit  of 
bailiDE  water.  On  solntion  being  complete,  8  parts  of 
groDDd  vood  ciutrcoal,  8  parts  of  bran,  and  10  parts  of 
Batphnr  are  added,  and  the  ivhole  allowed  to  digest  for 
abonnatlWC.  The  mixture  is  dried  forShoura  at 
SB"  C,  sod  oompreaaed  into  cartridges  nader  a  presaure 
of  5,(XX>  atmoapheres— a  pressure  nhicli  is  (en  times  as 
grBat  as  could  poeaibly  be  required,  and  which  is  likely 


6  the  pin  A  is  screwed,  and  A  presaea  forward  the  blinder 
g,  to  which  the  needle  is  attached.  The  cylinaer  g  ia 
retained  by  the  cap/,  which  is  kept  in  position  by  the 
tul)ea  d  screwed  into  the  upper  side  of  the  ptuneer  6. 
In  the  operation  of  corapresxinK  powder  cake,  Glaser 
(Ger.  Pat.  16763,  July  17,  1881)  advocates  the  employ- 
ment of  ebonite  preas  plates,  which,  by  reaann  of  their 
elaaticity,  oppose  continnons  reaiatance  to  the  preasnre 
without  beinK  injuriooaly  affected  aa  to  the  re^arity 
and  smoothness  of  their  surface.  The  plan  deyiaed  by 
Gmson  and  HeUbofT  (Ger.  Pet.  19430,  March  3,  1882)  for 
the  application  of  liqaid  explosives  is  an  attempt  to  solve 
a  most  difficult  problem,  one  which,  ao  far  aa  nitro- 
glycerin is  concerned,  yet  reroaina  unsolved.  Tubes  of  tin 
plate,  with  soldered  seam,  are  cat  to  the  right  length 
and  closed  at  the  bottom  cither  by  forcing  the  end 
tbrongli  a  stellate  die,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3,  by  folding  the 


to  Rive  rise  to  ncddents.     It  is  claimed  that  the  opets- 

tion  of  comprening  this  compound  is  absolutely  devoid 
of  danger.  Such  a  statement  is  to  be  received  with 
CMtion,  for  although  the  elasticity  of  the  bulky  rar- 
bonacBons  matter  possibly  renders  that  operation  less 
'Ungenraa  than  is  tlio  vtee  with  ordinary  black  powder, 
yet  eiperienc«  shows  that  no  explosive  can  be  very  power- 


end  in  plaits  by  means  of  a  tightened  conl,  as 
in  Fig.  4,  or  by  twietinfc  np  the  end  with  a  screw- 
ing motion,  as  in  Fig.  C,  and  in  each  caas 
HofderinK  up  the  joints.  In  the  neck  an  iron  cap, 
screwed  latemally  at  its  month,  ia  soldered.  This  serves 
to  contain  the  detonator,  whose  shell  is  made  of  tin,  and 
la  kept  in  position  by  being  pressed  into  the  female 
conical  Hcrew  of  the  iron  cap  by  iiieana  of  the  male 
screwed  tap  shown  in  Fig.  8.  The  detonating  agent  ia 
placed  in  thja  tin  cap,  HUtrounded  with  the  s^ety  fuse, 
which  is  fixed  by  nipping  tJie  sides  of  the  tin  tube  upon 
it.  The  whole  detonator  ia  then  rendered  impervious  to 
water  by  means  of  cement.  The  patenting  o!  a  method 
for  preparing  quick-matches  from  straw  haulms  wonld 
richlly  1)0  considered  a  retrogressive  step  in  these  days 
ofthe  Birkford  tafety  and  other  fuses,  were  it  not  that 
in  some  localities  the  miners  adhere  most  tenaciously  to 
the  old  form.  Pietzka  (Ger.  Pat.  18868,  May  14,  1881) 
tixes  the  haulms  gathered  togetlicr  in  a  bundle  in  a 
frame,  and  brings  the  ends  into  the  conical  mouthpiece  of 
the  same  funnel  ihrongh  which  the  fine-grained  powder 
is  ahaken  into  the  haulms.  In  the  MiltAeiiangen  iibtr 
Gegcnatiinde  da  Artillerie- uiid  Genie-  Wuetu,  1883,  83, 
Hess  contribntea  his  results  of  a  series  of  experiments 
in  connection  with  the  exudation  of  nitro-tjlycerin 
from  dynamite,  oonseq^oent  on  the  rei>eated  freeanc  and 
thawmg  of  the  cartndge.  A  cartridge  of  kieselgnhr 
dyuQinile,  containing  71-63  per  cent  of  nitro-glycerin, 
was  inibeddetl  in  kieselguhr,  and  frozen  and  thawed 
alternately  three  times.  The  surface  was  then  found  to 
contain  only  67-52  per  cent,  of  nitroglvcerin.  The 
avorago  amount  of  nitro-glycerin  in  the  whole  cartridge 
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had  sank  to  71*42  per  cent  The  cartridge  was  then 
wrapt  in  paper  saturated  with  paraffin,  and  again  frozen 
and  thawed  three  times.  The  percentage  of  nitro- 
glycerin at  the  surface  was  found  to  be  70  99.  It  is 
evident  that  in  the  first  instance  the  loss  was  due  to  an 
absorption  of  the  exuded  nitro-glycerin  by  the 
surrounding  kieselguhr.  To  test  the  stability  and 
complete  purification  of  explosive  substances  princi- 
pally of  the  nitro-componna  class,  Hess  proposes  to 
expose  the  same  in  an  air-bath  to  a  temperature  of  70**  C, 
and  compare  the  indications  of  a  thermometer,  whose 
bulb  is  plunged  into  the  explosive,  with  those  of  one  in 
the  air-bath,  it  being  assumed  that  the  cause  of  an  excess 
of  teniperature  is  incipient  decomposition  of  the  explo- 
sive. Theapparatusherefigured(Fig.7)con8i8t8of  thebath 

Appsrfitus  for  testing 
Stfibility^ 


W,  provided  with  the  thermo-regulator  R  and  thermo- 
meter T.  The  explosive  under  examination  is  contained 
in  the  vessels  P  P  P  These  have  double  sides,  the  in- 
tervening space  being  filled  with  kieselguhr.  Thermo- 
meters t  pass  throush  the  top  of  the  bath  and  rest  in  the 
explosive,  of  which  samples  of  about  lOOgrms.  will 
suffice  to  afford  reliable  results.  To  obviate  any  possible 
danger  during  the  testing  of  doubtful  samples,  the 
arrangement  of  the  middle  tube  may  be  adopted.  This 
is  penorated  near  the  ton,  closed  with  a  cover,  and  sus- 
pended by  a  flange.  By  means  of  the  cord  S,  which 
passes  over  a  pulley,  the  explosive  may  be  easily  removed 
from  the  batn  and  plunged  into  water.  The  method 
appears  simple,  and  possesses  the  advantage  over  the 
tests  hitherto  in  use  that  a  larger  quantity  of  the  explo- 
sive can  be  taken.  As,  however,  dynamite,  for  instance, 
usually  occurs  in  commerce  in  cartridges  of  less  than 
lOQgrms.  weight,  it  would  be  very  interesting  to 
observe  whether  the  quantity  of  material  taken 
for  this  test  has  any  influence  upon  the  results. 
For  waterproofing  the  Bickfard  safety  fuse,  tallow  may 
be  employed,  but  Hess  recommends  a  mixture  of  6  parts 
of  wax,  1  part  of  asphalt,  and  1  part  of  resin,  melted  at 
160*  C.  It  is,  however,  useless  to  attempt  to  water- 
proof a  Bickford  fuse  when  the  spark  is  sufficient  to 
rupture  the  casing,  for  that  would  at  once  permit  the 
ini^ress  of  water.  With  the  aid  of  S^bert*s  Velocimeter, 
Sebert  and  Hugoniot  confirm  the  fact,  often  hitherto 
observed  in  practice,  that  the  velocity  of  explosion  of  a 
charge  is  directly  proportional  to  the  resistant  pressure. 
The  dynamite  employed  in  the  criminal  attempts  upon 
the  Government  and  Times  offices,  on  March  15th,  1883, 
was  shown  by  Dupr^  to  possess  the  following  com- 
position: Nitro-glycerin,  29 '8  parts;  sawdust,  partially 
carbonised,  63*8  parts;  moisture,  6*4  parts.  The  saw- 
dust was  coarse,  and  of  a  dark  brown  colour.  The 
specific  gravity  of  the  dynamite  was  only  0*33.  This 
dynamite  was  not  very  sensitive  to  percussion,  and  when 
detonated  in  a  lead  cylinder  produced  a  cavitv  of  17 
volumes  as  compared  with  that  of  45  produced  by  ^Nobel's 


No.  1  dynamite.    The  accidental  explosion  of  five  incor- 
porating mills  in  the  works  at  Basinghall,  owing  to 
lightning,  demonstrates  the  necessity  not  only  of  pro- 
viding danger  buildings  with  sufficient  lightning  con- 
ductors, but  likewise  of  keeping  their  earth  terminals  in 
thorough  working  order.  The  avoidance  moreover  of  sharp 
bends  in  the  conductor  is  very  desirable.  In  the  Zeitsckrifi 
des  osterreickischen  Ingenicur-  und  ArchitdcUnvertiWy 
1882,  page  121,   Hajnat,   Santay,  and  othen  pifbUah 
interesting  results  of  the  methods  employed  in  quarrying 
limestone  for  the  construction  of  the  hiu'boar  of  Fiume. 
The    three   principal  quarries  worked   were   those  of 
Martinschizza,  Zurkovo,  and  Prelucca.      In  the  two 
former  the  limestone  was  full  of  interstices,  in  the  latter 
only  was  it  compact     By  reason  of  its  price  and  con- 
venient form,  the  explosive  known  as  "diorrexine** 
was   exclusively   employed.     Diorrexine  is  compoeed 
of   42 '78   parts   of   potassium  nitrate,  23*16  parts  of 
sodium  nitrate,  13*40  parts  of  sulphur,  7 '49  parts  of 
wood   charcoal,    10*97   parts  of  beech-wood   sawdust, 
1*65  parts   of   picric  acid,   0*55  parts  of  water.     The 
following  figures  as  to  the  quantity  of  explosive  r^ 
quired  for  1  cubic  metre  of  stone  show  that  in  compact 
rock,  chamber  mines,  in  which  the  quantity  of  explorive 
fired  at  one  time  is  very  large,  are  by  far  the  most  econo- 
mical but  in  a  non-compact  formation  the  plan  of  bore- 
holes gives  the  best  results.    The  quantity  of  diorrexine 
required  for  1  cubic  metre  of  stone  was : — 

With       With 
bore     chamber 
holes       minea 

In  Prelucca  (compact  formation) . .  0*369  . .  CSn 
In  Martlnschisza  (loose  formation).  0*278  . .  0*485 
Zurkovo  (loose  formation)    0*190    .r  0*232 

For  the  production  of  the  cavities  for  the  smaller  chamber- 
mines,  advanta|2^e  was  taken  of  the  action  of  hydrochloric 
add  upon  the  limestone.    The  acid  was  introduced  into 
^e  bore-hole  by  means  of  a  copper  tube,  and  when  a 
sufficiently  large  cavity  had  been  eaten  out,  was  with- 
drawn, and  used  repeatedly  in  new  bore-holes  until  it 
was  nearly  neutralised.    The  plan  was  found  to  be  very 
simple,  but  more  tedious  and  expensive  than  the  osoal 
method  of  blasting  out  the  required  chamber  with  a  small 
quantity  of  dynamite.    In  blasting  submersed  rock  the 
expense  of  and  time  occupied  in  preparing  bore-holes  to 
receive  the  charges  is  no  inconsiderable  item  of  the  whole 
undertaking.    Lauer  {MiUheUungen  Hber  GegensiaruU 
des  ArtiUene-  und  Genie-  Wesens,  1882, 1,  and  1883, 437), 
taking  advantage  of  the  resistance  offered  to  the  explosive 
force  by  a  considerable  weight  of  water,  has  employed, 
with  success,  unconfined  charces  simply  placed  upon  the 
surface  of   the   rock.    The    olasting   proceeded  along 
the   rock   in   a    direction    contrary    to   that    of    the 
current,    so     that     the    loosened    masses    were    for 
the  most  part  swept  down  the  stream.     An   anchored 
barge,  with   projecting   scaffold,  was  provided  with  a 
long    beam  or   ram    movable  in   the   direction  of   its 
length  upon  the  scaffold.    Sockets  were  placed  at  equal 
distances  upon  the  ram,  and  in  any  of  the  sockets  could 
be  fixed  a  long  rod  of  iron  tube  suspended  by  a  chain  or 
wire  rope.    This  rod  carried  the  explosive  at  its  lower 
end  ana  could  place  it  in  almost  any  position,  seeing 
that  both  the  rod  and  the  ram  were  movable,  the  one 
in  a  vertical,  the  other  in  a  horizontal,  direction.    The 
chain  or  wire  suspending  the  iron  rod  was  passed  over 
a  pulley  to  a  windlass,  and  so  brought  the  rod  completely 
under  control.    By  this  method  of  submarine  blasting 
the  consumption  of  explosive  was  greater  than  when  the 
system  of  bore-holes  was  adopted,  out  the  extra  expense 
in  this  item  was  much  more  tnan  counterbalanced  by  the 
saving  in  time  and  labour.    From  experiments  recently 
made    in    America,     interesting     information    as   to 
the  time  elapsing  between  the  explosion  and  its  visi- 
ble effect  in  blowing  up  a  wreck  has  been  obtained  by 
photography.    In  0*1  second  after  the  explosion  the  vessel 
was  broken  up,  and  a  column  of  water  20  metres  hi^h 
projected;  in  1  '5  seconds  thereafter  the  column  of  water 
was  50  metres  in  height ;  in  2*3  seconds  after  the  explosion 
shattered  fragments  and  a  column  of  water  00  metres  in 
height  were  projected ;  in  3*3  seconds  the  water  thrown 
up  returned  to  the  level,  and  after  a  total  period  of  4*3 
seconds  aU  was  over. — W.  D.  B. 
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Fuel  and  Watkb,  with  Special  Chapters  on  Heat 
AND  Steam  Boilers  :  A  Manual  for  Users  of  Steam 
«nd  Water.  From  the  German  of  Franz  Schwackhofer, 
Professor  at  the  Imperial  and  Royal  School  of  Agri- 
cnltnre,  Vienna.  £dited  by  Walter  R.  Browne, 
M.A.,  MlnstCE.,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambrid^  With  nomerons  Illustrations.  London  : 
Cha&  Gnffin  and  Company,  Exeter  Street,  Strand. 

Ak  8vo  Tolame,  bound  in  black  cloth,  with  Editor's  pre- 
face of  H  pages,  table  of  contents,  introductory  chapter 
by  the  Editor  of  18^  pages,  and  subject  matter  tilling  229 
WOB.     An   alphabetical   index  concludes  the   work. 
With  the  text  are  interspersed  85  woodcuts  and  numer- 
ous tables.    The  headings  of  the.  various  chapters  are  as 
follows :— Part  I.    Fuel :  Introductory  Chapter  on  Heat 
and  Combustion.    Chap.  L,  Physical  Characteristics  of 
Heat  (Temperature,  Specific  Heat,  Conduction,  Conden- 
sation, etc) ;  ii.,  Fuel  (varieties) ;  iii.,  The  Firing  Ar- 
rangements: The  Furnace,  The  Flues,  The  Chimney, 
Useful  Effect  of  Furnaces  (with   Examples  of   Calcu- 
lations); iv.,   The  Boiler:    General    Construction    of 
Boilers,   Choice  of  Steam  Boilers,  The  Simple  C}[lin- 
drical    Boiler,     The     Compound     Cylindrical    Boiler, 
The  Interoally-fired  Boiler,   The  Fire-tube  Boiler,  The 
Ten-brink  Boiler,  The  Water-tube  Boiler,  Safety  Fittings 
to  Boilers,    Boiler  Explosions,    Feed-water    Heaters, 
Steam  Pines.    Part  II.  Water :  Chap.  L,  Physical  Pro- 
|)erties  of  Water ;  ii.  Composition  oi  Natural  Waters  ; 
lii,  Inflaence  of  the  Composition  of  Water  on  its  Appli- 
cation; iv..  Purification  of  Water;  v.,  Production  of 
Gold  and  of  Ice. 

AoDiNDXTic.—  WoodcutsiUuBtraiinothe  apparatus  referrtd 
to  in  the  artide  "  On  the  Examination  of  Petroleum,**  pages 
ICI  and  ifif ,  wiU  appear  in  the  April  number  of  the  JoumcU. 
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3512  J.  Clark.  Ph.D.,  Glasgow.  *  Improvements  'for  prevent- 
ing the  common  of  iron  articles  by  acids,  salts,  moisture, 
gases,  or  vapoura.    February  19 

3SS3  H.  McOillivray,  Clayton.  Apparatus  for  diffusing  gases 
through  liquids  used  in  depriving  them  of  their  hydrocarbons. 
February  19 

SS58  J.  Clark,  Ph.D.,  Glasgow.  Improvements  in  extracting 
nickel  from  its  ores.    February  19 

^  A.  J.  Boult,  London.  Improvements  in  machines  for 
redudng:  ores.  Communicated  by  G.  Raymond  and  A. 
Kajmottd,  Chicago,   U.S.A.   Complete  speciflcation.    Feb.  19 

3815  R.  Bavnes,  Liverpool,  and  A.  Blgland,  Liverpool.  Im- 
prorements  in  treatim?,  reflninK,  or  bleaching  cotton-seed  and 
other  oils.   February  20 

9SI2  P.  M.  Justice,  London.  Improvements  in  furnaces  for 
aldning  or  burning  cement.  Communicated  by  Carl  Dietzsch, 
Jfatatatt,  Germany.    Febmarv  20 

SMI  U.  A  F.  MennoDs,  Paris.  An  improved  compound  for 
tlM  prevention  of  incrustations  and  of  galvanic  action  in 
B(eam  Urilers.  Communicated  by  R.  de  Martino,  Meta,  Italy. 
Febmaryao 

3BN  J.  B.  Alliottt  London.  Improvements  in  treating  liquid 
or  other  materials  to  concentrate  and  dxy  the  same,  and 
apparatus  therefor.    February  20 

96B0  J.  Bnser,  Haraeillea.  An  improved  non-conducting 
pompoaition.    Complete  specification.    February  20 

3673  C.  Wigg,  Liverpool,  and  J.  Waller  Pratt,  Runcorn. 
imipcovementB  in  the  manufacture  of  soda  apd  chlorine. 
FehniarySl 

9886  H.  GerhartK,  Cologne.  Germany.  A  new  process  of 
PMHifactaring  liqueur  out  of  milk.    February  21 

K38B7  J.  Miles,  London.    A  new  or  improved  method  of  treat- 
ing certain  materials  tor  obtaining  therefrom  a  powder  for 
uahing  or  burnishing  surfaces  and  for  other  purposes. 
ibraurSi 

3723  W.  Lloyd  Wise,  London.  Improvements  in  the  manu- 
jM^ire  of  aauc/llc  adds.  Communicated  by  the  Chomischo 
rabrik  Vdrmals,  Hofmann  and  Schoetensaci,  Ludwigshafen, 
uermaay.    February  21 

3733  A.  K.  Huntington,  London.  A  new  or  improved  method 
ABd  appsnrtiu  for  separating  mixed  gasca    February  21 

X3S  w,  A.  Byrom,  Wlgan,  aod  J.  A.  B.  Bennett,  King's 
jteath.  Improvements  in  the  method  of  taking  off  the  volatile 
products  fnmi  ooaL  shale,  and  other  hydrocarbons  daring  the 
process  of  dlitlllirtfam.    February  22 

37V0  I.  Fraakeabunr,  Salford.  Improvements  in  the  manu- 
ucture  of  walerprodf  oloth.  February  22 


3786  H.  H.  Hazard,  London.  The  condensation  and  absorp- 
tion of  the  products  of  combustion  from  coal  or  other  gas  or 
oil  used  either  for  lighting  or  heating  purposes.    February  22 

3780  Baron  L.  M.  Dulfus,  London.  Improvements  in  the 
preparation  of  uninflammable  pulp  for  the  manufacture  of 
paper  and  for  other  purposes.  Communicated  by  Julien 
Ponty,  Brussels.    February  22 

3786  Baron  L.  M.  Dnlf  us,  London.  Improvements  in  means 
for  rendering  objects  incombustible.  Communicated  by  Julien 
Pontv,  Brussels.    February22 

3700  H.  W.  Kuemeyer,  varel-on-the-Jade,  Germany.  Im- 
provements in  the  treatment  of  fibrous  materials  for  the 
preservation  thereof.    February  22 

3796  A.  M.  Clark,  London.  An  improved  process  of  and  ap- 
paratus for  separating  and  purifying  certain  components  of 
the  washings  or  scourings  of  wool  and  product  obtained  there- 
from. Communicated  by  A.  M.  Hall,  New  York,  U.S.A. 
Complete  specification.    February  22 

3807  F.  Pldduck,  Hevwood.  An  improvement  in  the  pre- 
paration of  black  lead  for  polishing  and  preserving  the  surface 
of  iron.    February  23 

3806  F.  Wirth,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Germany.  Improvements 
in  the  manufacture  of  artificial  stonea,  especially  artificial 
lithographic  stones  and  other  similar  bodies.  Communicated 
by  L.  Rosenthal,  Frankfort-on-Main.    February  23 

3836  John  and  James  Addie.  Glasgow.  A  new  process  of 
oxidising  sulphites  and  hyposulphites.    February  23 

3839  G.  Patchett,  Stockton-on-Toos ;  J.  Dixon,  Skelton-in- 
Cleveland ;  and  H.  Teasdale,  Darlington.  Improvements  in 
means  or  apparatus  for  the  manufacture  of  bricks,  paving 
blocks,  or  the  like,  from  the  slag  or  scoria  of  blast  furnaces. 
February  23 

3842  F.  Wirth,  Frankfort-on-Main.  Improvements  in  treat- 
ing malt  husks  for  certain  industrial  purposes.  Communicated 
by  P.  Ammann,  Munich,  Germany.    February  23 

3813  W.  T.  Read,  Kentish  Town.  The  treatment  and  preser- 
vation of  beer.    February  23 

3818  A.  M.  Clark,  London.  An  Inf proved  process  of  and 
apparatus  for  extracting  juice  and  Crystallised  sugar  from  the 
refuse  or  bagasse  of  sugar-cane  and  from  any  other  part  con- 
taining saccharine  matter.  Communicated  by  T.  Blossom 
Yale.  Columbia.  Texas,  U.S.A.    February  23 

3855  J.  King,  junior,  Manchester.  Improvements  in  appara- 
tus for  taking  off  the  gas  from  gas  retorts  and  delivering  it 
into  the  hydraulic  main.    February  25 

3870  J.  F.  Belfield,  Exeter.  Washing  and  purifying  coal  gas. 
February  25. 

3882  E.  Capitainc,  London.  Improvements  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  starch.  Commimicated  by  Drumm  and  Company, 
Kaiserslautem,  Germany.    February  25 

3961  L^on  Barbier,  Pans.  Improvements  In  the  manufacture 
of  glucose.    Complete  specification.    February  26 

3968  G.  W.  von  Nawrocki,  Berlin.  A  method  of  and  appa- 
ratus for  distilling  ammoniacal  fluida  in  a  continuous  manner. 
Communicated  oy  Dr.  P.  Seidler,  Blberfeld,  Germany. 
February  26 

3967.  W.  T.  Walker,  Highgate.  Improvements  in  condensing 
apparatus  for  purifying  coal  gas.    February  26 

3995  J.  Sandeman,  Glasgow.  Improvements  in  oleaginous 
compounds  for  preparing  or  treating  textile  materials  or 
fabrics  of  cotton  or  other  vegetable  fibres  for  receiving  or  re- 
tainingcolourlng  matters,  or  other  purposea    February  27 

3996  F.  Groom  Redman,  Peterborough,  and  J.  Butt,  Newark. 
Making  sewage  refuse  into  artificial  manure.    February  27 

4002  R.  Hannan,  Glasgow.  Improvements  in  explosives  for 
firearms,  for  blaating,  and  for  similar  purposes.     February  27 

4003  L.  A.  Brode,  Glasgow.  The  rendering  of  linen  or  calico 
impervious  to  water  and  heat.    February  27 

4028  W.  J.  Chrystal,  Glasgow.  Improvements  in  the  manu- 
facture of  bichromate  of  soda.    February  27 

4065  Ivan  Levinstein,  Manchester.  A  new  or  improved 
method  of  preparing  nitro-aniline  and  its  homologues  and 
nitronaphthylamines.    February  28 

4102  S.  Pitt,  Sutton.  Improvements  in  the  manufacture  of 
bichromate  of  potassa  and  other  chromatea  Communicated 
by  H.  Pemberton.  Philadelphia,  U.S.A.    February  28 

4115  H.  Whitehead  and  R.  Hodgson.  EttUey  Heath,  Cheshire. 
A  new  and  improved  method  of  and  automatic  apparatus  for 
making  common  and  fishery  salt  from  brine  by  steam.  Feb- 
ruary 29 

4122  J.  McCulIoch,  Airdrie,  N.B.,  and  T.  Held,  Glasgow. 
Improvements  in  coke  ovens  or  retorts,  and  in  apparatus 
connected  therewith.    Complete  specification.    February  29 

4127  H.  H.  Waddington,  Manchester.  Invprovements  In 
waterproof  fabrica    Complete  specification.    February  29 

4178  J.  Ballantyne  Hannay,  Cove  Castle.  Improvements  in 
means  or  apparatus  for  removing  lead  from  water.    March  1 

4182  E.  T.  Pemberton,  Liverpool.  Improvements  in  brewing 
or  producing  ale  and  porter.    March  1 

4195  and  4196  C.  S.  Gorman,  Irvine.  Improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of  bichromate  of  soda.    March  1 

4201  A.  Fiegel,  Berlin.  Management  of  fibre  stuflb  by  a 
solution  of  sulphurous  acid,  which  is  mixed  with  muriatic  or 
acetic  acid,  in  order  to  the  action.    March  1 

4202  J.  Foulis,  Mussulburgh,  N.B.  Improvements  in  the 
methods  or  process  of  and  apparatus  for  draining,  concen- 
trating, clarifying,  and  solidifying  or  consolidating  substances 
and  liquids,  especially  applicable  for  filtering  paper-mill  sludge 
and  Consolidating  the  substances  contained  therein.    March  1 

4207  R.  H.  Hepburn,  Westminster.  Improvements  in  the 
means  and  apparatus  for  supplying  steam  and  air,  or  air  alone, 
to  furnaces  to  cause  moreperfect  combustion  of  fuel.  March  1 

4244  F.  W.  Pittuck.  Hebbum,  and  J.  M.  Hucklebridgb, 
Jarrow.  An  improved  method  of  purifying  meteUio  (»pper  in 
the  presence  of  arsenic  or  antimony,  or  both.   March  3 
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4268  S.  Oilchrist  Thomas,  Weatminster.  IniDroveineiits  in 
the  manufacture  of  alkalies  and  alkaline  salts.   March  3 

42i3  Shirley  Bowden»  Holbom.  A  new  or  improved  method 
of  producing  biphosphates  of  a  high  percentage  from  the  slag 
resulting  from  dephosphorising  iron  oy  the  basic  process  and 
from  natural  phosphates.  Oommnnicated  by  K.  Schliwa, 
Waldeck,  Oermany.    March  3 

^295  H.  H«  Lake,  London.  Improved  means  for  generating 
steam  by  chemical  agents.  Communicated  by  H.  GrUneberg 
and  E.  Uardt,  Cologne.    Complete  specification.    March  3 

4298  A.  J.  Boult,  London.  Improvements  in  regenerative 
coke  furnaces.  Communicated  by  the  Schlesische  f  ohlen  and 
Cokeswerke.  Gotteaberg,  Germany.    March  3 

4304  A.  M.  Clark,  London.  Improved  apparatus  for  agitating 
the  liouid  in  liming  vats.  Communicated  by  J.  B.  McEnally, 
Clearfield,  Pennsylvania.  U.S. A.    March  3 

4318  J.  Walker  Newall,  Ongar.  Improvements  in  regenera^ 
ative  furnaces.    March  4 

4313  J.  Walker  Newall,  Ongar.  Improvements  In  kilns  for 
burning  bricks  and  other  earthenware  goods.    March  4 

4325  R.  A.  Moseman,  and  J.  Mayel  Mayelston,  EUoughton, 
Yorks.  Improvements  in  the  manufacture  or  preparation  of 
aerated  liquids  of  all  kinds,  and  of  the  bicarbonates  of  potash, 
soda,  and  ammonia,  and  likewise  of  the  sesquicarbonates  of 
potash  and  soda.   March  4 

4333  J.  Miles,  London.  A  new. or  improved  method  of  ex- 
tracting metckls  from  the  material  found  combined  with  coal, 
commonly  known  as  ironstone.    March  4 

4348  H.  J.  Haddan,  Westminster.  Improvements  in  anti-foul- 
ing^anti-corrosive,  and  preservative  paints.  Communicated  by 
wlDenisonFolger,  Calcutta.  Complete  specification.  March  4 

4356  Dr.  T.  Weyl,  Berlin.  Improvements  in  the  production 
of  caaeine  peptone  and  septonised  milk.    March  4 

4361  A.  D.  Cohen  and  U.  J.  Emanuel,  London.  Improve- 
ments in  the  employment  of  substanbes  and  in  the  means  of 

S reducing  cold,  which  is  also  applicable  for  other  purposes, 
f  arch  4 

4362  F.  Wirth,  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  Gennany.  Improve- 
ments in  the  manufactur»4>f  cream  of  tartar.  Communicated 
by  F.  Dietrich,  Munich,  Germany.    March  4 

4302  A.  Adair,  I^gremont,  Cumberland.  Improvements  in 
the  manufacture  of  phosphates  and  phosphoric  acid.   March  5 

4397  R.  Howarth,  Wolverhampton.  Improvements  in  appar- 
atus for  condensing  steam  or  other  vapours.   March  5 

4403  T.  Welton,  London.  Improvements  in  deodorising 
foBcal  matter  in  water-closets,  urinals,  and  similar  places. 
March  5 

4410  J.  C.  Mewbum.  London.  Improvements  in  dyeing  and 
otherwise  operating  upon  fibrous  materials  when  in  the  form 
of  slivers,  skeins  or  warps,  and  in  machinexr  employed  therein. 
Communicated  by  J.  Stoltz.  Roubaix,  Nora,  France.   March  5 

4415  G.  W.  Von  Nawrocki,  Berlin.  A  method  of  manufac- 
turing new  pigments.  Communicated  by  P.  BdtUger,  Lodz,' 
Russia.    March  6 

4417  W.  S.  Richardson  and  W.  J.  Grey,  iGateshead.  Im- 
provements in  the  treatment  of  chloride  of  sodium  for  the 
production  of  bleaching  powder  and  other  materials  therefrom. 
March  5 

4452  G.  C.  Denison  and  J.  £.  Higgin,  Northwich.  Improve- 
ments in  and  relating  to  the  maniifacture  of  salt  from  brine 
and  apparatus  therefor.   March  6 

4480  w.  L.  Wise,  London.  The  manufacture  of  mordants 
and  colouring  matters  from  gluoosides,  tannin,  and  bitter 
principles.    Communicated  by  C.  H.  Knoop,  Dresden.    Mi^.  6 

4482  J.  H.  Johnson,  London.  Improvements  in  cementation 
furnaces.    Communicated  by  A.  Berthomieu,  Pari^   March  6 

4516  W.  Scott,  Glasgow,  improvements  in  the  recovery  of 
ammonia  from  waste  gases.    March  7 

4563  H.  A.  Dufren^,  Paris.  Improvements  in  apparatus  for 
cooling  beer  and  other  llauids.  Communicated  by  N.  Duboo- 
Barilly,  Sedan,  France.    March  7 

4632  C.  A.  Caspersson,  Forsbacka,  Sweden.  Improvements 
in  the  process  of  pouring  and  casting  iron,  steel,  and  other 
metals.    Complete  specification.    March  10 

4650  H.  J.  Haddan,  London.  Improvements  in  apparatus  for 
treating  textile  materials  with  liquids  or  gases.  Communi- 
cated by  O.  Obermaier,  Lambrecht,  Bavaria.    March  10 

4652  H.  H.  Lake,  London.  Improvements  in  kilns  or  fur- 
naces for  burning  bricks,  lime,  and  similar  materials.  Com- 
municated by  w,  Eckardt.  Dortmund,  Germany.    March  10 

4663  C.  H.  Greville  Williams,  Hounalow.    Process  for  the 

X ration  of  benzene  and  its  homologues  from  the  liquid  ob- 
3d  by  compression  of  petroleum  gas.  Complete  specifica- 
tion.   March  10 

4679  B.  Davy.  Keighley,  Yorkshire.  An  improved  method 
for  extracting  grease  from  soap  water.    March  11 

4684  L.  Poensgen,  Dusseldorf.  Prussia.  Improved  process 
f or.untinning  tin-plate  refuse  in  hermoUcaUy-closed-apparatus. 
and  at  the  same  time  obtaining  ammonia.  Complete  specifi- 
cation.  March  11 

4090  F.  Hocking,  LiverpooL  Improvements  in  and  relating 
to  apparatus  for  condensing  and  cooling,  particularly  applicable 
for  the  production  of  fresh  water  from  salt  water.  March  11 

4698  W.  H.  Sponce,  London.  An  improved  method  of  utilising 
the  waste  residues  of  fuel.  Communicated  by  F.  W.  C. 
Waldeck,  The  Hague,  Netherlands.    March  11 

4707  J.  B.  Thompson.  New  Cross,  Kent.  Improvements  in 
bleaching.    March  11 

4708  A.  M.  Chambers,  Thomcllilb,  andT.  Smith,  Chapeltown. 
Improvements  in  coke  ovens,  and  in  methods  of  and  apparatus 
for  collecting  and  utilising  the  products  of  combustion  from 
such  coke  ovens.    March  11 

4711  Bruno  Baron  von  Steinaecker,  Lauban,  Prussia.  An 
improved  manufacture  of  combustible  gas  for  lighting  and 


heating  purposes,  and  in  apnaratus  for  this  purpose,  and  for 
the  application  of  such  oombustlble  gas  to  fumaoes,  orena, 
kilns,  steam  boilers,  and  other  indostnal  and  domestic  pu^ 
poses.    March  11 

4716  A.  W.  L.  Reddle,  London.  Improved  evanoratisg  or 
condensing  apparatus.  Communicated  by  E.  TheiaeD, 
Lindenau,  Germany.    Complete  spedflcation.    March  11 

4718  W.  Black,  South  Shields,  and  T.  Larkin,  East  Jamw. 
Improvements  in  furnaces  for  the  manufacture  of  sulphate  of 
soda  or  hydrochloric  add.  or  for  roasting  or  calcining  ores,  or 
for  analogous  purposes.    March  11 

4726  CD.  Abel,  London.  An  improved  titration  apparatus 
for  alkalimetrical  and  acidimetrical  determinations.  Com- 
municated by  E.  Greiner,  Sttttserbach,  Germany.  Complete 
specification.    March  11 

4761  W.  Weldon,  Burstow,  Surrey.  Improvements  in  Uie 
manufacture  of  bicarbonate  of  soda.  Paxtlv  communicated 
by  A.  R.  Pechlney,  Salindres,  France.    March  12 

4785  R.  Lehmann,  London.  A  new  or  improved  prooeaa  for 
the  man\ifacture  of  hydrogen.  Communicated  by  J.  Oettli, 
Coesonay,  Switzerland.    March  12 

4792  A.  Southwell,  Southampton.  An  iminoved  oomposidon 
or  compound  for  covering  boilers,  pipes,  ice  safte,  and  other 
like  bodies.    March  12 

4796  P.  Layden  and  W.  Mcl^ican,  Jarrow-on-Tyne.  Improve- 
ments in  priming  and  anti-fouling  compositions.    Maren  U 

4808  T.  Lowe,  Old  Radford,  Nottinghamshire.  BoUer  com- 
position.   March  13 

4811  W.  J.  A.  Donald,  Glasgow.  ImproTements  in  the 
manufacture  of  chromates  and  bichromates.    March  U 

4825  W.  P.  Wilson,  London.  Improvements  in  the  mannfse- 
ture  of  gas  for  illuminating  purposes,  and  In  apparatas  or 
means  to  bo  employed  therein.    March  13 

4826  W.  J.  Gale,  Clifton,  Gloucestershire.  Improvements  in 
treating  leather  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  same  water- 
repellant,  water-proof,  and  more  durable.   March  13 

4850  J.  H.  Johnson,  London.  Improvements  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  halogen  derivatives  of  tetra-methyi-diamido-benzo- 
phenone  and  analogous  ketone  bases.  Communicated  by 
H.  Caro,  Ludwig^afeuHin-the-Rhine,  Germany.    March  IS 

4853  J.  Parker,  Kilmarnock,  N.B.  Improvements  in  stoves, 
or  apparatus  for  drying  or  heating  bricks  or  other  artidea 
March  14 

4865  R.  J.  Atcherley,  Ph.D.,  London*  An  improved  method 
and  apparatus'  for  the  amalgamation  of  free  gold.    March  14 

4879  J.  Watson,  Greenhithe,  Kent.  Improved  apparatus  to  be 
used  in  the  manufacture  or  preparation  of  cement.   March  U 

4902  W.  R.  Lake,  London.  Improvements  in  apparatus  for 
drying  and  superheating  steam,  and  for  similar  purposes. 
Communicated  oy  L.  Fouque.  Paris.    Maroh  14 

4929  C.  S.  Gorman,  Irvine,  N.B.  Improvements  in  the  manu- 
facture of  bichromate  of  soda.   March  15 

4936  J.  Hodgkius,  Wodnesbury,  Stafibrdshire.  Improve- 
ments in  furnaces  for  melting  metals  by  a  new  orimprored 
process.    March  15 

4947  S.  G.  Thomas,  Westminster  and  £1  Biar,  Algeria.  Im- 
provements in  the  manufacture  of  phosphatio  salts.   March  15 

4955  G.  W.von  Nawrocki,  Berlin.  A  furnace  for  reducing 
zinc  and  other  metals.  Communicated  by  J.  Quaglia,  Frank- 
fort-on-Main,  Germany.   March  15 

4961  C.  D.  Abel,  London.  -The  production  of  violet  and  blue 
colouring  matters  of  the  rosaniline  series  by  treating  aromatic 
amines  with  alkyllaed  amido  derivatives  benzoylchloride  and 
of  benzqphenono.  Communicated  by  Farbwerke  Vormab 
Meister,  Lucius,  and  Brttning,  Hoechst-on-the-Main,  Gtormaoy. 
March  15 

5002  C.  W.  Uecs,  London.  Improvements  in  treating  wooden 
articles  so  as  to  give  them  the  appearance  of  metal,  and  com- 
positions therefor.    March  17 

5021  F.  Wirth,  Frankfort-on-the-Main.  Improvements  io 
colouring  matters.  Communicated  by  Prof.  £.  Srieomeyer, 
Frankfort-on-Main,  Gtermany.    Maroh  17 

5025  S.  R.  Smyth,  London.  Improvements  in  smdting  iron 
ores,  and  in  the  apparatus  employed  therein.    March  17 

5038  J.  H.  Johnson,  London.  Improvements  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  colouring  matters  suitable  for  dyeing  and  printing  from 
halogen  derivatives  of  tetra-methyl-dianido-benzo-phenone 
and  analogous  ketone  bases.  Communicated  by  H.  Caro, 
Ludwi|«hafen-on-the-Rhine,  Germany.    March  18 

5056  B.  Brewer,  junior,  Manchester,  and  W.  A.  Brewer,  • 
CrumpealL    Improvements  in  and  material  fOr  producing  a 
deep  black  polish  upon  wood,  leather,  lincrusta-walton,  metal 
work,  and  other  surfaces.    March  18 

5070  R.  Kennedy  and  W.  Fairweather,  Glasgow.  Improve- 
ments in  bleaching.    Maroh  18 

5071  R.  Kennedy  and  W.  Fairweather,  Glasgow.    An  im- 

S roved  method  of  oxidising  sulphites  and  hyposulphites, 
[arch  18 

508i  W.  R.  Lake,  London.  Improvements  in  machines  fbr 
breaking  or  crushing  stone,  ore.  and  similar  materials.  Com- 
municated by  T.  A.  Blake,  New  Haven,  U.S. A.    Maroh  18 

5089  A.  J.  Boult,  London.  Improved  contlnuouB  malt-kits. 
Communicated  by  H.  A.  Kolndorfer,  Vienna,  Auscria. 
Maroh  18 

5006  F.  Settle  BarfT,  Kilbum.  Improvements  In  the  treat- 
ment of  liquids  and  substances  which  are  suttject  to  fennenu- 
tion.    Maroh  18 

5118  H.  T.  Stinchcombe,  Bedminster,  Bristol.  An  Improved 
and  special  composition  paint  for  protecting  ships'  bottoms  of 
every  description  and  other  submerged  substances  of  a  like 
nature.    Maroh  19 

5119  W.  Wyatt,  EUesmero.  Improvements  In  the  method 
of  carrying  out  the  process  of  softening  and  purification  of 
water,  and  in  apparatus  for  use  therein.    Maroh  19 
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NOTICES. 

Id  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  9th  by-law, 
notice  is  hereby  (^ven  thnt  thoae  membere  whose  QBinee 
are  placed  ia  italics  in  the  annexed  list  of  Council  will 
retire  from  their  respective  officea  at  the  forthcoming 
Annual  General  Meeting. 

Members  are  hereby  invited  to  nominate  Bt  and  proper 
peraonH  to  &t]  the  four  vaeaDeiea  thus  arefttod  among  the 
Ordinary  Members  of  the  Coaucil,  in  accordaooe  with 
the  terms  of  the  9th,  llth,  and  12th  by-laws. 

The  bye-la WB  are  inaertAd  in  the  number  of  the  Jonrnal 
for  Jnly,  1S83.  They  can  also  he  obtained  from  the 
Secretary,  who  will  supply  the  prescribed  nomination 
forms  upon  application. 


ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING. 

The  next  Aonnol  General  Meeting  of  the  Membera  of 
the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry  wilt  be  held  at  New- 
castle on -Tyne,  on  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday, 
the  9th,  10th,  and  llth  of  July  next. 

It  u  proposed  that  the  morning  of  Wednesday,  the  9th 
of  July,  shall  be  devoted  to  the  tiannaction  of  the  ordi- 
nary business  of  the  Society,  the  election  of  office  beaisTB, 
and  an  Address  by  the  President ;  that  on  Wednesday 
afternoon  the  Memliern  shall  visit  various  Works  ;  and 
that  in  the  evening  those  of  the  Members  attendii^  the 
Meeting  who  choose  to  do  so  shall  dine  together.  By  the 
kind  permission  of  Sir  William  Arhstrono,  K.C.B., 
the  £nner  will  take  place  in  the  Banqneting  Hall  at 
Jesmond  Dene.  The  dinner  tickets  will  not  include 
wine,  for  which  separate  arrangetaents  will  be  made. 


Iti  . 
Membna 


proposed  that  on  Thursday,  the  10th  of  July,  the 

"    shall  meet  in  the  morning  for  the  discnssion  of 

Mr.  W.  S,  Sutherland,  Mr.  Georbk  Beilby, 


papers  by  U..  ...... ^ ,  —  ^.^.^^..-uiuudi, 

Mr.  Jahksoh,  and,  it  is  hoped,  Mr.  Henrv  Siuom,  and 
perhaps  others,  on  the  treatment  of  coal  for  the  obtain- 
ment  tberefroin  of  condensable  volatile  prodncto  ;  and 
that  in  the  afternoon  they  shall  visit  various  Works. 

In  the  evening  a  Converaadone  will  be  held. 

It  is  proposed  that  Friday,  the  12th  of  July,  shall  be 
entirely  devoted  to  visits  to  variouhWorlu.  It  is  intended 
that  aspeciol  steamer  shall  convey  the  Members  in  the 
morning  down  the  Tyne  to  the  Work  to  be  first  visited, 
and  tliat  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon  the  Membeni 
shall  have  an  opportunity  of  oroceediug  by  this  steamer 
as  far  BsTyuemonthpier,  so  Uiat  they  may  see  the  whole 
of  the  Tyne  between  Newcastle  and  tie  sea, 

The  meetings  c 
Thursday  will  take  plac 


i&KS  of  Wednesday  and 
e  Lecture  Theatre  of  the 


Literary  and  Philoeopbical  Society.     The  Wood  Memo- 
rial Hall  of  the  North  of  England  Mining  r 
be  available  daring  the  Meeting  as  a  Reception 


Writing  Room.     Tte  Library  of  the  Litetarj'  and  Philo- 
sophic^  Society   will   also   ho   available  as  a  Writing 
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Varioos  Works  in  the  district,  in  addition  to  those 
to  which  visits  will  be  specially  organised,  will  be  open 
to  Members  durins  the  Meeting  on  presentation  of  their 
cards  of  Membership. 

Opportunities  of  seeing  in  operation  the  SiMON-CARVts 

Srocess,  and  the  Jameson   process,   will  be  afforded 
uring  the  Meeting. 

Messrs.  Baird  &  Co.  have  consented  that  any  Members 
attending  the  Meeting  who  choose  to  proceed  to  Gart- 
sherrie  u>t  the  purpose,  shall  see  the  process  at  work 
there  for  obtaining  ammonia  from  the  gases  from  blast- 
furnaces ;  and  Messts.  Young  and  BeiXjBY  have  pro- 
mised to  show  their  process  at  two  Works  near 
Edinburgh. 

Full  details  of  the  arrangements  for  the  Meeting  will 
be  published  in  the  June  number  of  the  Journal. 


Numerous  inquiries  have  been  made  for  sets  of  the 
Journal  for  18^.  Some  of  the  numbers  for  that  year 
are  out  of  print.  Members  who  have  not  the  volume  for 
1882,  and  wish  to  obtain  it,  are  invited  to  signi^  that 
wish  to  the  Secretary  as  early  as  possible.  If  a  sufncient 
number  of  applications  for  that  volume  are  received,  the 
missing  nunibers  of  it  will  be  reprinted. 


The  Proceedings  of  the  First  General  Meeting  (1881)  of 
the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry  have  been  reprinted  in 
such  size  and  style  as  to  permit  of  their  being  bound  up 
with  the  Journal.  Copies  of  the  reprinted  Proceedings 
will  be  forwarded  by  the  Publishers  on  receipt  by  them  of 
tw^ve  penny  stamps  for  each  copy  required. 

Notice  to  Manufacturers  and  Others.— In  conse- 

?[uence  of  numerous  inquiries,  attention  is  called  to  the 
act  that  the  price  of  extra  sets  of  the  Journal  to  members  is 
one  guinea,  whether  such  sets  are  for  the  current  year  or 
for  past  years.  A  misapprehension  on  this  score  appears 
to  nave  deterred  certain  members  from  applying  for 
duplicate  copies  for  official  and  laboratory  use. 


Authors  of  papers  printed  in  the  Journal  are  hereby 
notified  of  the  fact  that,  in  accordance  with  Bye-law  36, 
they  are  entitled  to  receive  not  more  than  60  gratuitous 
copies  of  their  papers.  Authors  should  state  on  their 
manuscripts  their  desire  to  have  free  copies,  adding  the 
number  wished  for.  Unless  the  contrary  be  specially 
desired,  this  being  stated  on  the  manuscript,  the  reprints 
of  an  author's  paper  will  not  include  the  report  of  any 
discussion  that  may  have  arisen  after  the  reading  of  the 
paper. 
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chemist. 
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metallurgist. 
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Charles  Blatherwick,  Dunaivon,  Helensburgh,  N3.,  Gov- 
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G.  H.  Bostock,  9,  Great  John  Street,  Manchester,  analytical 
chemist. 
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Farbenfabrik.    (See  form.) 
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W.C.,  assistant  analyst. 
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Thomas  Dawson,  Stonecroft  House,  Milnsbriage,near  Hud- 
dersfield. aniline  dye  manufacturer. 

Geo.  Dyson,  Sockbom,  Darlington,  chemical  manufacturer. 

James  Donald,  5,  Queen's  Terrace,  Glasgow,  manufacturing 
chemist. 

Thomas  Felton.  217,  Brook  Road,  Upper  Clapton,  London,  £., 
manager  oil  distillery. 


J.  T.  J.  Findlay,  Silvertown.  London,  E.,  Chemist 

J.  J.  Finlay,  63,  Renfleld  Street,  Glasgow,  anaiyBt  and 
assayer,  Tharsis  Company. 
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G.  J.  Hamlen,  Oakbank  Oil  Worlu,  Midcalder,  N.B..  chemist 
Wm.  Hawdon,  oare  of  Samuelson  and  Co^  Newport  Iron 
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Z.  J.  Heys,  Stonehouse.  Barrhead,  N.B;.cahoo  printer. 
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chemist. 
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J.  Edgar  Poynter,  Clydeneuk,  Uddingston,  N.B.,  manu- 
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Glasgow,  mechanical  engineer. 

Albert  B.  Reed,  Ely  Paper  Works,  Cardiff. 

Adolphe  Roques,  36,  Rue  Salute  Croix  de  la  Bretonnerie, 
Paris,  cheiaiicai  manufacturer. 

Prof.  Samuel  P.  Sadtler,  F.C.S.,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.S.A. 

Walter  Shaw,  Sherdley  Glass  Works,  St.  Helens,  glass 
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Hubert  C.  Shorten,  8,  Hetley  Road,  Uzbridge  Road,  London, 
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R.  Simpson,   Grecian  Terrace,  Harrington,  Cumberiand, 

chemical  student 
George  Smith,  Ravensdene,  Sutton,  Surrey,  manufsctanng 

chemist. 

J.  Stevenson,  Broxburn,  N.B.,  assistant  chemist  in  oilworks. 

George  Swinhume,  83,  Frederick  Street,  Gray's  Inn  Road, 
London,  W.B.,  gas  engineer.  «.     *     «       *  «ni 

G.   Carruthers   Thomson,    77,    Hill   Street,    Gsmet  Hill 

Glasgow,  engineer.  .     ^    ^      .  t>      r.  *%_      .  «.  j. 

Jno.  Thomson,  Institution  for  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Qneen'sPuk, 

GlasflTOW 
RTatlock  Thomson,  138,  Bath  Street,  Glasgow,  analnt 
W.   Spencer   Turner,    225,    Oxford    Street    Manchener, 

^  a'^tson,  jun..  318,  St  Vincent  Street  Glasgow,  mana- 
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^Ed^  Aidenbrooke,  18,  Cawley  Road,  South  Hackney, 
assistant  chemist  Metropolitan  Boardof  works. 

H.  J.  Baraea  Phoanix  Chemical  Works,  Hackney  Wick, 
manufacturing  chemist.  »,...'  i* 

W.  H.  Booth.  Lonsdale,  Flixton,  near  Manchester,  ooosnlt- 

*°f  hwiMW^earden,  12.  Heywood  Street  Bury,  Lancashira 
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J.  R.  Fletcher,  Kersley  Paper  Mills,  Stoneclongfa,  Man- 
chester, paper  maker.  «.    _*      t*    a    -u v.^.» 

W.  B.  Heys,  Milton  Terrace,  Everton  Road,  Manchester. 

*^  JL  Mi^r^S^eTfiioth  Street,  PiecadiUy,  Manchester,  chemi- 

^J^n'^^iion,  Derwent  VUla,  Workington,  Comberiand. 

mechanical  engineer.  ,.  *.  «  *,j,         -mi  ^  -  t-«- 

Walter  V.  Ifebinson.  8,  Market  BuUdings,  Mincing  Une, 

London,  E.C.,  chemical  merchant,  -  „     ,  «      v    *«. 

Ferd.  Rohling.  65,  Nelson  Street  Oxford  Road.  Manchester, 

technical  chemlBt  __  ^,     .         t^  i.   » a^^ 

A.  G.  Salamon,  Thornton  House,  Clapham  Park.  London. 

S.VV.,con8uiang  chemist       ,  ,,      .     ^       .        ,» 
()  k.  Saul.  76.  Mosiey  Street  Manchester,  drysalter. 
Julius  Schadt  14.  Charlotte  Street  Manchester,  agent  for 
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T.  R,  Shaw.  Mill  Street  Works,  Pendleton,  Lancasliire,  oil 
merchant  and  dyer. 


CHANQBS  OF  ADDBESS,  ETC. 


A  LUtQf  Cham/ea  of  Address  f^ows  tluJM  i^N^ 
Members  fw  the  informatwnof  '*f„5?J^*  jffij^ 
and  others.  The  General  Secr^apftriuistk^m^^ 
wiU  second  his  efforts  to  make  this  List  a  comply  mui  acem- 
l^e  r^ord  by  ^tifying  to  him  their  changes  qT  address  as 
promptly  as  possible, 
Angus,  John  (late  of  Fenohurch  Avenue),  47,  lime  Street. 

^^e^R,  L.  (late  of  Buokhurst  Hill),  Lancaster  How 
Savoy,  London,  W.C, 
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BniirD.  J.  T.  (I>te  of  King's  Bo^.  S,  Uutrer  Road,  ChelMa, 

CII^Jm.  (late  of  Jarroln  StrMt),  BUlhar  atraet,  WeM 

Cai.  Johik  (lale  at  Hnlheim).  HuDBUuitOD  Si.  EdmondB, 

'  Dngnn.  T.  R.  Qala  of  Boath.Hackner).  U.  Alkhaoi  Road. 
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Oibta,W.  P.  Oats  of  DarUnKton),  oare  of  Hean*.  Newton, 
Eeiu,  and  Compwir.  Sntlon,  St.  Helena. 

Hnlme.  Jame*  (late  of  Maooleafleld).  Owens  College.  Man- 

Irwlni  J.  T.  dale  of  Blaokbnni),  17T,  York  Street,  Cheotham 
Hill.  Mucheater. 

King,  A.  J.  Oate  of  MIdcIdk  lAoe).  logoreley  Vale  Bleaoh- 
miriu.  Boinneton.  near  Haocleefleld. 
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HUler.  John.  IM.  Olenpark  Street  loot  Oanport  Street  as 
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WalkwTa.  W.,  SI,  Fox  Street,  Gt«eiiock,  N.B. 


HonDon  Section. 

Ckafrnum:  Darid  Howard. 

B.  E.  R.  Newland*. 
B.  Redwood. 

John  I  ^■■ 


A.  K.  Hnutlngtotl. 


ID  spiller. 
:;.  'rtewby 


Tbe  remaining  meetings  of  the  seedon  will  be  held  as  fol- 
low!, when  i>apeis  will  be  read  by— 

On  Har  Mh,  Dr.  PercfFranMand.  "OntbeCompoeltlon  and 
GliiminaUog  Power  of  Coal  Oaa."  Mr.  W.  J.  DIbdin.  "On  the 
li^KlmatlDn  of  the  Qlumlnattng  Power  of  Oai  Burners,  eapecl- 
ill;  thoae  of  large  alze." 

On  Jane  Mh.  Mr.  W.S.  Squire,  "  On  the  PioeeaMa  Conoerned 
ic  Uie  Convenlon  of  Stu^h  Into  Aloohol.  and  their  relation  to 
Hnnbig  and  DUtUlIng.''  Ulottiiued. 


Crkhcal  Sogiktt's  RoohBi^Bubunotom  Hocse, 
Mondat/,  April  7tk,  1884. 


HB.   DATID  HOWARD  IK  THE  CHAUL 

The  election  of  th«  local  sectional  committee  took 
place,  with  the  result  that  the  committee  as  printed 
aboTB  were  elected  to  serve  for  the  next  three  years, 
TFTF  ESTT\f  ATTnW  flP  SSlTI.PHITHntTS    anji) 


|>0S3ib]e  ii  verj-  considerable,  and  even  where  only  an 
occasional  annlysis  of  Hulphurona  acid  or  its  com- 
pounds is  mode  involves  much  preliminary  trouble 
and  loss  of  time  ;  while  if  a  number  of  such  deter- 
minations have  to  be  made  daily  the  difficulty 
becomes  so  great  as  to  render  a  shorter  and  equally 
accurate  process  very  desirable.  The  authora  first 
investigated  the  means  of  estimating  the  sulphu- 
rous acid  in  the  normal  sulphites.  Sulphite  of 
sodium  was  selected  as  a  type  of  these  salts.  The 
sample  operated  upon  was  prepared  with  great 
care  from  a  crystallisation  of  several  tons,  and 
was  the  same  for  the  entire  series  of  experiments,  it 
having  beenfoundhordly  possible  to  prepare  a  sample 
sufficiently  pure  on  the  laboratory  Rcale.  The  authors 
take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  Messrs  A.  Boake 
and  Company,  of  Stratford,  for  their  kindness  in 
affording  them  every  facility  in  obtaining  the  samples, 
etc  The  salt  was  first  analysed  gravimetricaUy,  in 
order  that  a  basis  of  comparison  might  be  obtained, 
and,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  results,  was 
nearly  pure,  having  a  composition  closely  agreeing 
with  the  formula  NajSOs-HTHjO.  It  may  here  be 
remarked  that  the  authors'  experience  points  to  the 
foregoing  formula  as  invariably  representing  the 
composition  of  crystallised  sulphite  of  sodium.  The 
salt  mentioned  by  Muspratt,  having  the  composition 
Na^SOa-HIOH^O,  has  nevw  been  noticed  by  them 
dunng  a  lengthened  experience  of  the  crystallisation 
of  the  salt  on  a  very  large  scale  and  under  greatly 
varying  conditions  of  temperature,  concentration,  and 
other  influences  such  as  acidity  or  alkalinity  of  the 
mother- liquors.  These  observations  agree  with  those 
made  by  Rammelsberg  and  Schultx  Sellack.  The 
following  ore  the  details  of  the  methods  followed  in 
the  gravimetric  analysis  of  the  sulphite. 

1.  SOg  and  SO3  were  estimated  by  oxidising  O'Sgrm. 
of  the  sulphite  with  bromine  water,  subsequently 
adding  HCl  and  heating,  precipitating  with  fiaCl^ 
after  nearly  neutralising  the  solution  with  NHa, 
filtering,  and  igniting  and  weighing  as  BaSO^. 

O-Sgrm.  of  aulphlte  gavo  O'lSS  Ba80,-31'93-;  SO.. 

2.  The  SO3  existing  as  such  was  estimat«d  in  from 
2grmB.  to  S'5grma.  by  the  following  process  :  A  flask 
was  filled  with  recently-distilled  water,  and  fitted  with 
a  rubber  stopper  carrying  a  glass  tube  drawn  put  to  a 
fine  point.  Tne  water  contained  in  the  flask  was  then 
heated  to  boiling,  and  kept  so  for  two  hours,  when 
lOc.c.  of  HCl  free  from  SO3  were  added,  and  the 
boihng  continued  for  half  an  hour  longer.  The  quan- 
tity of  sulphite  used  was  now  weighea  in  a  small  test 
tube,  and  the  stopper  of  the  flask  being  momentarily 
withdrawn  the  tube  and  its  contents  were  dropped 
in,  the  stopper  then  replaced  loosely.  When  the 
evolution  of  sulphurous  acid  had  somewhat  subsided 
the  cork  was  firmly  fitted,  and  the  boiling  was  con- 
tinued till  every  trace  of  sulphurous  acid  was  expelled. 
The  eiEcess  of  HCl  was  then  almost  neutralised  by 

I  ^Hg.  and  the  SO^i  was  precipitated  and  weighed  as 
iJie  !  BaSOi.  Two  determinations  made  in  this  way  gave 
^e  1  the  following  results  ;— 

^^  (ol  S-ingmiB.  BDlphlte  gave  0-025(rnn.  BaSO,  ^O'SWX  80,. 
ire  (M  itOigrtat.  nilphlte  gave  O'OBUgnn.  BaSO.^O-Jffil^  SO,. 
m.  The  twodetermlQBUonsgivlngBSameaDD-lOO;^  SO,. 

ive  3.  By  deducting  the  SO;,  found  in  (2)  from  that 
im  I  found  m  ^1),  the  SO3  resulting  from  the  oxidation  of 
>ry  SO^  is  obtained,  and  from  this  th^  percentage  of 
tly  I  SOo  calculated. 

be  PeroenL 

JC  I  Total  i«rceotiigo  of  BO,  (l) Sl-SS 

Bhi  SOjeilMingaamich         (ij 0'«l 


91-        4.  The  water  of  crystallisation  and  moisture  was 
as  I  estimated  by  drying  Igrm.  in  the  water  oven.    During 
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the  desiccation,  however,  the  GOtlt  was  found  to 
undergo  a  slight  oxidation.  The  amount  of  oxygen 
so  absorbed  was  found  from  the  difference  in  the 
iodimetric  titre  before  and  after  drying.  The  follow- 
ing results  were  thus  obtained : — 

Igrm.  dried  at  100*  loet 0*4085gniL 

Igrm.  of  the undiied  Bolphite  required. ...  n'i  1  ^^    n 


Igrauot  the  dried  sulphite  required 76*5 


DiflTerence 2*70.0. 

Calculated  to  oxygen  the  difference  gives  0tX)21gnn. 
of  oxygen  absorbad  during  the  drying,  which  amount 
has  to  be  added  to  the  observed  loss  of  water,  thus 
making  the  total  loss  of  water  50  06  per  cent 

5.  The  soda  was  calculated  from  the  SOs  and  SO3 
found  above,  and  the  following  figures  embody  the 
results  obtained: — 

Sample  employed  Pure  NaaS037HtO 

oontamB 

80,  26*22    25-3W 

SOj  0*40    — 

Naj.0  2174    24*008 

H,0 60-06  60-000 

100-42  100-000 

The  sulphurous  acid  was  next  determined  in  another 
portion  of  the  sulphite  by  the  method  given  by 
Fresenius.  Special  precautions  were  taken  to  obtain 
air-free  water  for  this  estimation.  The  plan  adopted 
was  as  follows:  Two  60oz.  flasks  A  and  B  were 
nearly  filled  with  freshly  distilled  water,  the  contents 
heated  to  boiling,  and  the  boiling  continued  for  four 
hours.  A  rubber  stopper,  carrying  a  tube  bent  twice 
at  right  angles,  one  limb  of  the  tube  being  short  and 
the  other  long  enough  to  reach  to  the  bottom  of  the 
flasks,  was  now  fitted  to  one  of  the  flasks  A,  the  short 
limb  of  the  tube  entering  the  flask  and  the  lon^  limb 
being  plunged  below  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the 
flask  B,  the  lamps  being  momentarily  withdrawn. 
Matters  so  arranged,  the  lamp  was  placed  below  A 
and  the  boiling  continued  for  an  hour,  the  contents 
of  the  flask  B  being  kept  boiling  by  the  steam 
passing  through  it  The  boiling  being  then  stopped 
the  water  in  B  was  immediately  covered  witn  a 
layer  of  purified  hydrocarbon  oil  to  a  depth  of  half 
an  inch  and  the  apparatus  allowed  to  cooL  As 
the  cooling  processed  a  portion  of  the  water 
in  B  receded  into  A,  which  was  thus  kept 
full  andH)Ut  of  contact  with  air.  A  weighed  x>ortion 
of  O'Sgrm.  of  the  sulphite  was  then  dissolved  in 
250C.C.   of  the  water   from  the  flask  A,  and  the 

solution   poured   with   stirring   into   40c.a    of   tj: 

iodire  solution,  the  whole  operation  being  performed 

as  quickly  as  possible  to  prevent  absorption  ol  oxygen 

from  the  air.  It  was  found  necessary  to  use  0'73ac.  of 

ft 

rx  thiosulphate  to  remove  the  excess  of  iodine.  From 

this  0'5grm.  of  the  sulphite  consumes  '39'27cc.  of 
—  iodine,  which  calculated  out  gives  25'13  per  cent 

SOa,^  equal  to  98*96  per  cent  of  NaoSOa  +  VHaO. 
The  influence  of  dissolved  oxygen  in  tlie  water  upon 
the  results  obtained,  and  also  the  extreme  rapiaitv 
with  which  water  takes  up  this  oxygen,  was  well 
shown  when  a  further  determination  was  made  with 
water  from  the  same  flask  A,  the  stopper  having  been 
left  out  for  a  short  time  while  the  first  trial  was 
made,  the  same  Quantity  of  sulphite  dissolved  in  the 
same  quantity  of  water  now  giving  24*65  per  cent 
SO21  equal  to  97*07  per  cent  of  NapSOa,7H20,  or  a 
loss  of  nearly  2  per  cent  of  sulphite  m  a  few  minutes. 
This  very  rapid  change  has  been  repeatedly  noticed 
by  the  authors,  and  formerly  sometimes  led  them  to 
think  that  the  variations  between  the  iodine  and  the 
sulphite  were  caused  by  some  irregularity  in  the 
reaction,  until  the  true  cause  was  detected.    A  num- 


ber of  estimations  were  then  made,  tieshly  distilled 
water  being  used  instead  of  air-free  water.  In  other 
respects  the  titration  was  carried  out  precisely  as 
before. 

Table  1. 


Initials  of 

Observen' 

Name. 

Sulphite 
uaed. 

Water 
used. 

ex  of  5, 
Iodine. 

NatS0,7H.0 
peroeaU 

GrammeB. 

C.c. 

C.c. 

G 

0-6 

lOOD 

S7-8 

tefS6 

S 

0*5 

250-0 

36-9 

82W 

8 

0*5 

2fiOD 

36-8 

92-440 

8 

0-6 

fiOO-0 

.     S4-0 

85-680 

B 

0*5 

MOt) 

SS*8 

85^ 

G 

0-5 

600-0 

33-6 

84-670 

G 

0*5 

1000-0 

27-8 

6B-«0 

As  some  observers,  Mohr  for  instance^  recommend 
the  addition  of  bicarbonate,  another  truJ  was  made, 
adding  2grms.  pure  potassium  bicarbonate  to  500cc 
of  water,  and  oissolving  be/are  adding  the  sulphite. 


n 


This  was  found  to  require  33*60c.c.ofYJX  iodine,showiBg 

that  the  addition  of  bicarbonate  has  no  effect  in  pre- 
venting the  oxidation.  After  considerable  thought 
and  experience  the  following  method  was  devised  by 
the  autnors,  in  order  to  render  unnecessaiytheuseof 
air-free  water,  and  was  found  to  give  highly  satis- 
factory and  concordant  resulta  A  portion  of  the 
finely-ground  sulphite  was  introduced  into  an  ordinary 
stoppered  weighing  tube,  and  the  weight  noted.   A 

n 
measured  quantity  of  Tq  iodine  was  then  run  into  a 

beaker  from  a  fine  burette.  In  some  of  the  experi- 
ments water  in  var^ng  quantity  was  added  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  the  influence  this  addition  had 
upon  the  results.  It  was  found,  however,  that  though 
no  precaution  was  taken  to  free  the  water  from  dis- 
solved oxygen,  the  addition  of  quantities  ecjualto  the 
dilution  founa  to  be  necessary  by  Bunsen  in  carryiog 
out  the  titration  of  sulphurous  acid  upon  iodine,  viz., 
•06  per  cent  SOg,  had  no  influence  upon  the  result, 
and  fiJso  that  the  addition  of  water  mignt  be  dispensed 
with  altogether.  A  portion  of  the  sulphite  m  the 
weighed  tube  was  gently  shaken  out  of  the  tube 

directly  into  the  Tq  iodine  without  previously  dis- 
solving it  in  water,  stirring  during  the  addition  until 
the  yellow  colour  just  vanished  ;  a  few  c&  of  starch 

ft 
then  being  added,  and  ^Qiodine  dropped  in  until  the 

blue  colour  appeared  (not  more  than  a  few  tenths  of  a 
cubic  centimetre  were  reauired).  A  second  weighing 
gave  the  exact  amount  of  sulpnite  used.  The  results 
are  given  in  the  following  table  : — 

Table  2. 
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The  aboTefigares  show  great  Bccordance  among  them-  into  cimm  of  iodine.  The  aeration  of  the  w 
selves,  and  aUo  with  the  percentages  obtained  both  fore  accounts  in  acme  measure  for  the  le 
by  thB  oxidation  process  and  titration  in  dilated  T.mw  k 

wlution  in  air-free  water.  Throwing  out  the  middle 
Lne  in  series  D  in  the  above  table^  the  difference 
between  Uie  highest  and  lowest  result  is  Ot>7  per  cent, 
of  80s,  or  0-28  Na„SO,„7HaO.  The  mean  of  the 
eight  results  (discarding  the  highest  one  of  series  D 
ti  being  an  error  of  observation)  is  2B'lfi  per  cent  of 
80;,  or  99-03  per  cent  of  NftsSOa.THjO.  For  com- 
parison we  tabulate  the  results  by  the  wtea  methods : 


Tabi^  3 

Metliod  taken. 

ao,%  twoA. 

:s: 

25-SZ 
S5'13 

2sia 

•8-96 

Another  modification  of  the  above  process,  although 


every  chance  of  outside  oxidation  is  removed  from 
beginning  to  end  of  the  operation  by  employing  an  ex- 
cess of  iodinetoatortwith.  In  thiscaBeO-Ggrm.of  the 
BQJpbitewasweigbedonawatcb^lass.andtheglassand 
its  contents  transferred  at  once  to  a  beaker  containing 

40C.C.O! 


10 


iodine,  and  the  whole  well  stirred  with  a 


glassrod.  Insomecasestheiodinewasdiluted  witha 
measured  quantity  of  distilled  water,  but,  as  in  the 
former  experiments,  this  dilution  did  not  have  any 
isSuence.     The  results  thus  obtained  are  shown  in 

the  following  table  : — 

Table  4. 
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The  anthore  observed  some  years  ago  that  when  sul- 
phite of  sodium  was  titrated  with  normal  acid,  using 
cochinral  as  the  indicator,  the  end  point  occurred 
when  the  following  reaction  was  complete  : — 

SNaaS0a-t-HjS0i=2NaHS0s+NasS0. 
the  pink  colour  of  the  cochineal  not  being  changed  to 
yellow  in  the  presence  of  NagSOs  until  the  latter 
18  entirely  converted  into  bisulpiiite—that  is,  while 
the  normal  sulphite  reacts  strongly  alkaline  to 
cochineal,  the  nisulphite  is  neutral,  and  free 
sulphurous  acid  is  strongly  acid  to  thu  indicator. 
The  remarks  of  Mr.  Thomson  upon  the  action  of 
acids  upon  the  sulphites  of  sodium  confirmed  the 
authors^  previous  observations,  while  Uie  indicator 
employed  bv  him  (methyl -orange)  ia  decidedly  more 
delicate.    The  following  results  ware  obtained  by 


titrating  the  a 


sulphite  as  before  used  with   ; 


acid.    In  one  set  methyl-orange  was  used,  : 
other  cochineal  tincture. 
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The  influence  of  the  dissolved  oxygen  ia  thus  aa 
clearly  established  in  the  above  trials  as  when  iodine 
was  used  under  like  conditions  of  dilution.  In  both 
cases  the  percentage  of  sulphite  rapidly  diminishes 
with  Uie  increased  volume  of  vrater  employed. 

SUUHARY. 

The  method  of  procedure  recommended  by  the 
authors  for  the  general  estimation  of  sulphurous  acid 
in  its  com[)oundB  mav  be  briefly  summed  up  as  follows : 
The  sulphite,  if  solio,  is  weighed  out  on  a  watch  glass. 
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and  introduced  at  once  without  ditiolving  ii  in  water 
into  a  known  eseeti  of  decinormal  iodine ;  after 
stirring  till  the  reaction  is  complete,  which  takes  some 
little  time  when  insoluble  sulphitee  (e.g.,  calcium 
sulphite)  are  dealt  with,  the  excess  of  iodine  ie  deter- 
mined in  the  usual  way  by  means  of  decinormal 
thioBulphate  and  starch  ;  a  second  experiment  is  then 
made,  in  which  a  ilighi  excess  only  of  the  j^  I,  as 
indicated  by  the  first  trial,  is  employed,  and  the 
titration  carried  out  as  before.  The  writers  in  the 
foregoing  remarks  have  only  instanced  the  sodium 
salt,  but  they  have  found  the  method  equally  accurate 
for  the  estimation  of  concentrated  sulphurous  acid 
solution  and  biaulphites.thereverseactionofSOa  upon 
hydriodic  acid  noticed  by  Bunsen  not  affecting  the 
result.  The  following  compounds  of  S0»  have  been 
repeatedly  analysed  in  the  foregoing  way,  and  have 
given  higuly  concordant  results  with  those  obtained 
By  the  much  more  tedious  gravimetric  method :  Solu- 
tion of  SOg,  specific  gravity  1-067  at  11°  C.^  containing 
131  per  cent  of  S0»  ;  bisiilphites  of  sodium  (solid), 


hours  or  mora  Byaimnly  tighteningthesmsllscrew 
more  or  less,  any  deairea  now  of  gaa  can  be  obtained 
and  regulated,  and  one  of  these  siphons  will  tmAn 
about  500  iitrea  of  SO^  gas. 

DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  Akustbono  said  it  was  extremely  desirable 
to  have  not  only  simple  but  accurate  methods  of 
analysis.  This  method  of  Messrs.  Giles  and  &heua 
had  Doth  thesemerits,  as  hecouldsay  fromcompaiatiTe 
tests  in  his  laboratory,  in  which  the  results  werecon- 
cordant  and  accurata  With  regEird  to  the  aiphoD  oi 
Bulphuroua  anhydride  he  found  it  extremely  buu^ 
and  of  especial  value  where  many  iron  deteimi- 
nations  had  to  be  made. 

Mr.  B.  £.  K  Newlandb  r^arded  the  sipLoa 
arrangement  for  sulphurous  acia  gas  as  a  valuable 
adjunct  in  tbe  laboratory,  having  employed  it  for 
some  time,  ^ith  regard  to  the  authors'  methol  he 
was  of  opinion  it  was  more  especiallv  useful  wben 


ordinary  and  occasional  work  die  old  method  of  k 


potassium,  ammonium,  caldum,  magnesinm,  zinc,  eta. 
some  of  these  bodies  containing  over  60  per  cent,  ot 
SO2 ;  the  sulphites  of  sodium,  ammonium,  calcium, 
magnesium,  eJaminium,  zinc,  etc.  In  the  case  of 
fluids,  the  solutions  are  sealed  up  in  small,  thin  blown 
glass  bulbs,  and  broken  under  the  io^ne  when  loss 
of  gas  is  apprehended.  The  soIutionsTire  previously 
cooled  in  a  freezing  mixture.  The  writers,  in  con- 
clusion, throw  out  the  sug^tion  that  the  very 
rapid  absorption  of  oxvgen  in  water  by  normal 
sulphite  of  sodium  may  be  worthy  of  attention  as  a 
means  of  determining  dissolved  oxygen  in  water 
analysis.  They  have  also  pleasure  in  bringing  to  the 
notice  of  the  Section  the  very  convenient  form  in 
which  anhydrous  sulphurous  acid  liquefied  is  now 
offered  by  Messrs.  A.  Boake  and  Company.  The 
small  apparatus  shown  at  work  has  been  of  great 
service  to  them  in  their  investigations,  as  it  is  capable 
of  affording  a  steady  stream  of  pure  SOi  gas  for  lorty 


dation  hy  nitric  aeid,  and  estimation  c^  the  Bolphanc 

acid  gravimetrically,  he  considered  efficient. 

The  CtUiKMAH  congratnlat?d  the  authors  on  the 
very  thorough  way  in  which  they  had  investigated 
the  difficulties  ot  analysis  of  sulphites.  It  ww 
a  subject  of  increasing  importance  now  that  sulpha- 
rous  compounds  are  so  extensively  employed.  The 
example  of  publication  of  laboratory  not«s  in  thia 
form  was  one  which  he  trusted  might  be  followed  bj 
many  members,  and  he  ventured  to  think  it  could  be 
done  without  prqudice  to  private  interest. 


PURTHER  NOTES  UPON  THE  SOLIDIFICA- 
TION OP  LIQUID  FATTY  OILS. 

BV  WM.   LAMT  CASPKNTBB,  B.&.,  B.BC,  r.C-S. 

At  the  meeting  of  tnis  Section,  in  March,  1883, 1  gave 
a  somewhat  detailed  account,  which  appeareo  in  tiie 
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K.  Oatlet  for  palmltate  of  potuh.    h.  AahplL    H.  Fireplace. 

la  plae  aaillante  qui  Be  soit  produite  dang  I'induBtrie 
st^rique  depiUB  I'Expositiou  de  1867." 


CORRECTION. 

Bribtol  Water.— In  his  paper  "  On  the  Filtration 
of  Potable  Water,"  wbicb  waapubliBhed  in  the  March 
number  of  the  Journal,  Mr,  8.  H.  Johnaon  includes 
Bristol  among  the  towns  which  "  are  still  supplied 
with  senace-contaminated  water  from  rivers  and 
surface  weUa"  We  are  informed  that  the  water 
supplied  by  the  Bristol  Waterworks  Company  is 
not  supplied  from  sewage-contaminated  sources,  but 
"from  copious  springs  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Mendips,  and  from  a  well  at  Chelvey,  from  which 
places  the  water  is  conveyed  in  culverts  and  pipes  the 
whole  distance,  and  is  therefore  entirely  free  from 


surface  contamination." 


Editos, 


jdibetpool  Section. 

Chairman  :  U.  K.  Muapntt. 

Fvx-Chairman :  Prof.  J.  Campbell  Brown,  DBo. 

Committee  .- 


J.  F.  Allen. 
Bmest  V.  Blbbr- 
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E-HUner. 
K.  W.  ParnelL 

H.  a?S.  inn. 
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PBQF.  J.  CAHPBELL  BROWN  IN  THE  CHAIB. 


INJURY  DONE  TO  VEGETATION  BY  GASES 
ARISING  FROM  CERTAIN  MANUFAC- 
TURING  PROCESSES. 

BY  SIEGFBIED  HAMBXTBG^  PH.D. 

The  question  of  damage  done  to  vegetation  by 
gmoke  and  acid  gases  escaping  from  the  chimneys  of 
manufacturing  establishments  is   comparatively   of 
recent  date,  and  complaints  seem  to  have  increased 
with  the  progress  which  industry  has  made  in  the 
last  decades.    Such  complaints  have  principally  been 
brought  forward  in  districts  where  many  manufac- 
tures were  carried  on,  and  the  blame  was  always  laid 
at  the  doors  of  chemical  manufacturers,  and  especially 
the  alkali  makers,  of  whose  works  it  was  known  that 
they  gave  rise  to  large  quantities  of  acid  gasea  Lately 
this  subject  has  been  taiken  up  by  several  unprejudiced 
investigators,  and  great  credit  is  due  to  them  for 
having  shown  that  gases  arising  from  other  manu- 
factures may  be  eqimly  noxious,  and  even  more  so. 
Much,  however,  still  remains  to  be  done  in  that 
direction.     People  somehow  cling  to  their  old  belief, 
and  every  endeavour  ought  to  be  made  to  dispel  that 
erroneous  notion.    That  is  the  object  of  this  paper. 
I  shall  give  you  the  results  of  analyses  and  experi- 
ments I  have  made,  and  the  conclusions  I  have  drawn 
from  them.     But  I  wish  to  remark  here  that  the 
samples  of  leaves,  grasses,  etc.,  used  for  mv  purpose 
were  collected  in  a  somewhat  casual  way  while  I  was 
taking  a  walk,  and  without  a  view  to  the  publication 
of  the  results  of  my  investigation.    Thanks  are  also 
due  to  several  friends  of  mine  who  have  sent  me 
specimens   of  leaves   from   different  parts  of  Uiis 
country. 

Some  time  ago  Mr.  R  Hasenclever,  of  Aachen^ 
the  well-known  director  of'  the  Rhenania  Alkali 
Company,  published  in  the  German  Chemiscke 
Industrve*.  an  excellent  paper  on  the  same  subject, 
and  I  shall  fipve  vou  some  of  his  statements.  Dr. 
Angus  Smith,  who  is  perhaps  the  greatest  living 
autnoritj  on  chemical  climatology,  treats  this 
matter  m  his  well-known  book  on  ^^  Air  and  Rain," 
and  I  have  taken  some  quotations  from  that  work. 

At  the  outset  permit  me  to  state  in  what  way  my 
analyses  and  tests  were  carried  out.  On  seeing  in  a 
field,  or  on  trees,  grasses  or  leaves  whose  appearance 
seemed  to  indicate  that  they  had  been  attacked  by 
noxious  vapours,  I  tried  their  surface  for  the  reaction 
upon  damp  litmus  paper,  and  tested  them  afterwards 
in  the  laboratory  for  SOs  and  CL  Sometimes  I 
analjTsed  plants  which  were  looking  healthv,  but  were 
growing  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  suspicious 
specimens,  so  as  to  compare  the  results.  Only  four 
times  out  of  several  hundreds  of  tests  with  litmus 
paper  did  I  find  a  distinct  acid  reaction.  We  shall 
see  later  on  that  tests  with  litmus  paper  are  mis- 
leadin£[.  The  analysis  was  conducted  by  saturating 
the  weighed  substance  with  a  weak  solution  of  pure 
Na^COft,  boiling  down  to  dr^^ness,  and  incinerating 
the  residue  in  a  platinum  crucible.  The  ash  was  lixi- 
viated with  water^  and  the  filtered  solution  divided  into 
two  equal  parts,  m  one  of  which  SOg  was  determined, 

*  Chem,Indu8trietl  9.  p.  236  and  876. 


and  in  the  other  CI  was  estimated.    On  other  occa- 
sions I  lixiviated  the  substance  with  a  weak  solution 
of  NaaCOs.  filtered  and  evai>orated  to  a  smaller  bulk. 
After  dividing  the  extract  into  two  equal  parts,  I 
tested  one  for  SOa  and  the  other  for  CI  in  the  usual 
way.    The  leaves  were  then  dried  and  incinerated  in 
a  crucible,  adding  some  COsNat.     The  ash  was 
treated  as  mentioned  above.    SO3  and  01  are  given 
in  the  table  below,  as  well  as  ashes,  all  calculated  for 
100  parts  of  the  digr  substance  of  the  plants.  Ishould 
just  like  to  mention  that  the  St  Helens  specimens, 
from  1  to  13j  were  taken  from  a  nart  of  the  nd^- 
bourhood  which  is  most  frequently  exposed  to  the 
smoke  of  alkali  works. 

Now  you  will  at  once  observe  that  even  in  the  same 
localities  the  amount  of  SOs  ftcid  CI  is  very  variable. 
Furthermore,  while  the  leaves  of  one  pluit,  with  a 
considerable  amount  of  both  constituents,  gave  an 
acid   reaction,   those   of   another,   with  the  same 
amount  and  sometimes  even  more,  gave  a  neutral 
reaction,  showing  clearly  that  the  presence  of  free  acid 
is  no  proof  that  the  organism  of  the  plant  i$  satu- 
rated tpvtii  acid.    It  seems  very  strange,  and  it  does 
not  allow  of  easy  exnlanatioiO;  that  a  plant  with  bo 
large  quantities  of  SO^  and  HCl  can  show  a  neutral 
reaction,  provided  that  these  acids  were  originally 
deposited  in  an  uncombined  state.     However,  this 
must  not  be  the  case.    Indeed,  we  have  much  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  CI  was  deposited  on  the  plant 
combined  with  Na  as  NaCl,  but  the  same  cannot  be 
said  of  the  SO,).   As  there  are  only  traces  of  ammonia 
present  in  the  extract  of  leaves,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
what  strong  basic  compounds  have  acted  upon  SOa 
so  as  to  rob  it  of  its  acid  nature.    In  "alkali  towns'' 
we  may  perhaps  assume  that  alkaline  matters  are 
present  in  the  air,  which  have  been  mechanically 
carried  away  from  the  black  ash  chimneys.    But  this 
explanation  will  not  hold  for  such  towns  as  Derby, 
for  instance  (vide  A  nal.  20  and  21).  Objections  miftht 
be  raised  that  my  analyses  do  not  represent  a  fair 
average  of  specimens,  as  they  are   taken  in  fine 
weather.    But  I  really  do  not  tnink  it  matters  much, 
as  any  free  acid,  accumulated  by  condensation,  etc,  etc, 
would  be  washed  down  into  tne  earth  by  suDseqiient 
rain,  and  thus  escape  detection.  Besides,  theaoalvses 
go  to  show  that  a  small  amount  of  free  acid  does 
no  harm  to  the  plant  which  absorbs  it  in  a  way  still 
unknown  to  us.    The  same  will,  perhapsi  also  explain 
why  I  did  not  find  as  much  Ci  as  we  should  have 
expected.    I  leave  the  question  open,  and  would  be 
glsul  to  hear  the  opinion  of  members  on  this  point 

Mr.  Hasenclever.  in  giving  the  results  of  some 
twenty  analyses  of  leaves  taken  from  trees  from  dif- 
ferent localities,  unfortunately  does  not  state  the 
reaction  of  the  leaves  which  he  submitted  to  analjsisi 
nor  the  appearance  and  health  of  the  trees  from 
which  the  samples  were  taken.  This  omission  is  all 
the  more  regrettable,  as  the  outward  appearance,  v^ 
properly  interpreted,  gives  most  important  indications 
m  our  present  imperfect  state  of  Knowledge  of  this 
subject* 

*  Since  writing  thia  paper  Mr.  HaaencloTer  has  been  ki&ii 
enough  to  Inf  omi  mo  0!  the  reaaon  why  he  did  not  state  the 
reaction  of  the  leaves  or  the  wateiy  extract  reepectively.  He 
says :  *'  According  to  my  experience,  and  to  the  inveaUsatioiu 
of  Prof.  Freytag,  of  Bonn,  and  Prof,  von  Schroeaer,  « 
Tharand,  we  arc  not  entitled  to  draw  the  oonclnsion-  that  a 
plant  muat  be  saturated  with  free  acid  becaose  it  has  an  sad 
reaction  on  its  surface."  I  certainly  agree  with  him  in  that, 
and  I  have  already  taken  an  opportunity  of  pointing  this  out 
in  the  remarks  foUowing  the  results  of  my  analyses.  But  I 
thought  it  important  to  give  the  reaction  of  leaves,  just  in 
order  to  show  that  in  leaves  with  an  acid  reaction  thequantitT 
of  SOs  And  CI  may  be  smaller  than  in  those  with  a  neutral 
reaction.  Like  ot  her  investigators,  I  did  not  think  it  neoesm 
to  make  a  separate  determination  of  the  fkee  add.  Hr.  H.  b 
arguments  on  this  point  weU  deserve  attention.  He  prooeeai 
to  say  that  in  a  lawsuit  for  damage  done  by  the  smoke,  the 
foUowisg  technical  evidenoe  was  gt?en:  "Hie  tmUmsf ion  o» 
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To  return  to  my  analyses.  You  will  also  see  that  on 
the  whole  the  amount  of  SO3  exceeds  that  of  CI,  in 
BGJme  cases  even  considerably.    It  would  be  wrong  to 

sume  that  all  CI  found  in  the  plants  was  originally 
mt  as  HCL  It  is  well  known  that  our  ordinary 
coal,  contains  CI  as  NaCl,  but  there  is  no  CI  to 
be  found  in  coal-ash,  and  it  is  only  reasonable  to 
infer  that  the  NaCl  has  been  driven  out  with  the 
other  volatile  constituents.  It  has  also  been  proved 
that  in  non-manufacturing  districts,  NaCl  has  been 
found  in  the  rain,  undoubtedlv  produced  by  coal 
burnt  in  household  fires.  In  industrial  districts  this 
will  be  all  the  more  the  case.  In  some  instances, 
as  previously  indicated,  the  presence  of  NaCl  mav  be 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  some  alkali  makers 
allow  the  escape  of  their  HCl  condensers  to  go  into 
the  black-ash  chimneys,  which  mostly  have  an  alkaline 
reaction. 

We  vrill  now  consider  the  SO  2.  The  amount  of 
this  gas  escaping  from  alkali  works  or  their  O.V. 
plant  respectiveljT  is  so  small  as  certainly  not 
to  be  in  proportion  to  that  found  in  dinerent 
plants.  The  SO  3  must  therefore  be  generated  in 
another  way,  and  in  the  case  of  St  Helens  I  have 
only  to  alluae  to  such  industries  as  glass  works  and 
copper  works.  But  a  far  larger  amount  is  produced 
by  the  consumption  of  coal  as  fuel  I  may  safely  say 
that  the  c(nJ  used  in  works  for  firing  contains  on  an 
average  2  per  cent,  of  volatile  sulphur — as  a  rule  as 
pyrit^,  "coal  brasses" — which  on  burning  give  ofif  SOo. 
To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  amount  usually  present  in 
the  air,  I  quote  the  figures  of  Dr.  Angus  Smith,  who 
calculates  that  in  a  part  of  London,  where  coal  is  only 
consumed  for  domestic  purposes,  a  million  cubic  feet 
of  air  contains  730  grains  of  SO 3.     At  Manchester, 

rhere  coal  is  largely  consumed  for  industrial  purposes, 
figure  rises  to  1,098  crains  of  SO3.    I  found  at  St. 

dens,  as  an  avera^ge  of  several  determinations,  1,260 
lins  of  SOa  in  one  million  cubic  feet  of  air.     Mr. 

[etcher  calculates  (in  1879)  as  gases  escaping  into 
air  of  St  Helens  per  week : — 

From  fire  gaaes 800  tons  SO, 

From  copper  works, 380  tons  SOs 

i      From  glass  works  180  tons  SO* 

!      Fromalkali  works SStonsHCl 

That  is  to  say,  the  alkali  makers  turn  out  less  than 
one-seventh  of  the  amount  of  the  glass  works  and  less 
than  one-fifteenth  of  that  of  the  copper  works.  I 
have  calculate*  to  what  figure  the  percentage  of 
fire  gi»es  for  SO  2  may  rise,  if  we  burn  coal  of  the 
following  average  composition : — 

Per  cent 

Carbon 67*4 

Hydrogen    4*1 

Oxygen 6*6 

Nltrww  ..^ ,...>...,...; 1-2 

Water   ;...; >...i...^...w 2*0 

Yolaiile Sulphur ;...>...;... I ;...: 2*0 

Ash^etoi ;...>...>...; ;...: 167 

Suppose  we  bum.such  a  coal  with  just  the  necessary 

free  add  in  the  extract  of  leavies  joes  not  warrant  the  conclu' 
sion  that  the  leaves  contained  tree  acid.  Aqueous  extracts  of 
pdants  quiokly.undergo  decomposi^on,  giving  rise  to  the  forma- 
tion of  OTvanib  acids.  The  extract  of  beech  and  oak  leaven 
examinea  for  free  acid  showed,  that .  the  extract  of  beech 
leaves  from  the  Kettenfbrst  (a  neighbourhood  free  from  smoke 
of  chemical  works),  contained  as  much  free  acid  as  that  of  the 
leaves  of  the  same  kind  of  tree  from  the  "Kleine  Probststei " 
(tai  the  neighbourhood  of  chemical  works).  The  same  was  the 
oaae  with  oak  leaves.**  Prof,  von  Schroeder  and  Carl  Hcuss 
say  in  their  exhaustive  book  on  "Damage  Done  to  Vege- 
tation by  Smoke**:  **Tho  extraction  of  leaves  with  water 
Is  a  damsY  process :  it  can  never  be  uniform  or  complete.  The 
COs  interferes  with  the  method,  and  the  extract  undergoes 
decomposition  even  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  at  the 
boiling  pdhit,  quickly  enough  to  allow  alterations  to  go  on  in 
the  percentage  of  free  oxganic  acids.  To  prove  injury  done 
by  smoke  the  determination  of  free  acid  by  itself  is  worthless 
in  every  case.  Still  more  faulty  are  those  statements,  often 
used  in  evidence,  that  the  injured  plants  gave  a  very  strong 
acid  reaction  with  litmus  paper." 

i 

*  htduttrU^Hue  «.  Dr.  Clemens  Winkler. 


quantity  of  air,  avoiding  any  excess  whatever,  then 
lOOlb.  of  coal  will  change  as  follows : — 

67-4lb.  C  require  ITOTlb.  O  and  yield  24711b.  CO, 
4 'lib.  H  require    32-81b.  O  and  yield    36'91b.  Steam. 
l-21b.  N  yield     l-2lb.  N. 

201b.  H,0  yield     2*01b.  Steam. 

201b.  S  yield     4Dlb.  SO, 

10001b.  of  coal  require  2U'51b. Oand  yield  291 '21b.  flrejgascs. 

We  have  now  to  deduct  C'6lb.  O  found  in  the  coal 
from  214'5lb.  O  required,  and  we  have  to  take  from 
the  air  214*5  -  6*6  =  207'9ib.  O,  where  we  find  it  mixed 
with  207*9 x76'8        ^,    „     ^^ 

— 23:2 ^688*2lb.   N 

which  increases  the  amount  of  fire  gases  to  291*2  + 
688*2  =  979'4lb.,  consisting  of— 

Vol.  in  cub. 

ft,  0^  C.  and 

760mm.  B.* 

24711b.  CO, 20081 

ae-Qlb.  Steam   733*4 

l'21b.  N 15-3 

2-Olb.  Steam   39'7 

4-Olb.  SO, 22-4 

688'21b.  N 879l'6 


11610-8 


The  fire  gases  would  therefore  contain — 
22*4x100 


11610-8 


=  •193  vol.  per  cent,  of  SOo 


However,  in  burning  on  the  large  scale,  we  have  to 
dilute  the  gases  with  an  excess  of  air,  in  order  to  bring 
about  complete  combustion.  Further,  when  they 
reach  the  atmosphere  at  the  top  of  the  cnimney,  they 
at  once  mingle  with  air,  by  which  a  considerable 
dilution  takes  place.  Notwithstanding  all  that,  we 
must  not  forget  that  the  classical  investigations  of 
Professor  Freytag.  have  proved,  that  air  containing 
more  than  'OOS  volume  per  cent,  of  SO^  will  do  injury 
to  vegetation.  That  would  mean  to  bring  down 
undiluted  fire  gases  to  such  a  low  percentage  of  SOo, 
they  must  be  mixed  with  64  times  their  own  volume 
of  air,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  reach  that 
degree  of  dilution  in  crowded  manufacturing  districts, 
when  tlie  atmosphere  is  in  a  moist  state.  Besides, 
cold  and  rain,  etc.,  produce  condensation — that  is,  con- 
centration of  the  acids,  and  at  such  times  the  vegetation 
must  be  affected.  We  can  therefore  conclude  that  it 
is  not  HCl  which  does  the  damage,  but  SO^  produced 
by  coal  burning,  etc.,  and  the  analyses  20  +  21  in  my 
table,  compared  with  No.  22,  support  this  point  of  view. 
I  shall  give  you  another  strikmg  illustration  of  my 
assertion  just  made  in  two  examples,  mentioned  by 
Professor  Stocckhardt,  in  the  Tharan/ler  ForstUcJies 
JahrbuchA  In  a  farmyard,  there  were  near  the 
chimney  belonging  to:a  poiler  fire  two  chestnut  trees, 
which  had  been  able  to  withstand  for  several  decades 
the  smokJe  of  oak- wood  serving  for  fuel.  After  cliang- 
ing  the  fuel  from  wood  to  coal,  the  trees  commenced 
at  once  to  show  signs  of  decay  and  died  in  the  second 
year,  the  young  leaves  getting  killed  soon  after  they 
appeared.  At  another  place  an  orchard  was  completely 
destroyed,  when  a  brick  furnace  which  had  been  supplied 
with  wood  for  20  years  was  rebuilt  and  arranged  for 
coal  firing.  I  could  add  a  good  many  more  exam  pies, 
which  would  only  serve  to  prove  the  same,  namely,  that 
the  eartying  on  of  large  industries^  or  more  accvrat>  hf 
the  consumption  of  much  coal  in  a  small  distrvt, 
is  incomjxitihle  with  a  flourishing  vegetation^  ^Ir. 
Hasenclever  and  certain  public  bodies  who  have 
carefully  inquired  into  the  question  of  injury  to 
vegetation  have  come  to  this  conclusion.  Tliey  admit 
that  damage  is  done— in  fact,  nobody  can  deny  it — but 

*  It  acenis  rathor  strange  to  spiMik  of  stf^ain  at  0'  C,  but  it 
makes  noditrerencc  in  the  result  whether  we  uusume  the  gases 
at  0"  C.  or  loO'^  C,  or  any  other  teuiporature. 

t  Thar,  ForatL  Jahrbuch^  YoL  21,  iwso  31. 
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the  question  of  remedy  is  a  most  difficult  one,  and  it 
is  not  easy  to  approach  it  without  interfering  with 
the  natural  development  of  industry.  For  this  reason 
I  cannot  agree  with  those  who  suggest  opposition  to 
the  accumulation  of  works  in  one  place  or  district, 
as  experience  ^oes  to  show  that  smoke  does  no  harm 
to  vegetation  if  in  proportionally  small  quantities, 
llie  teclmical  means  which  have  been  devised  to  pre- 
vent or  at  least  to  lessen  the  damage  have  not  been 
successful  up  to  the  present  It  is  not  sufficient  to 
insist  upon  chimneys  beine  built  high  in  crowded 
industrial  districts.  They  do  not  dilute  the  gases 
enough  in  damp  weather,  especially  if  the  quantity 


n 


is  very  large,  as  is  always  the  case  in  manufacturing 

"7hOT 
lishmenta  The  washing  of  smoke  is  still  in  its  infancy. 


towns.    They  may  do  very  well  for  isolated  estab- 


and  we  have  to  overcome  a  great  many  mechanical 
difficulties  before  we  can  consider  that  matter  seri- 
ously. If  we  ever  solve  the  problem  of  condensing 
diluted  acid  gases,  then  we  may  confidently  hope  to 
remove  the  greatest  enemy  of  vegetation — SO  2. 
That  manufacturers  are  not  opposed  to  condensation, 
as  is  often  asserted,  is  best  proved  by  the  example 
which  the  alkali-makers  have  given  to  the  public. 
They  certainly  deserve  to  be  complimented  on  the 
manner  in  which  they  have  brought  to  perfection  the 
condensation  of  HCL  In  spite  of  many  most  expen- 
sive failures,  they  continued  their  experiments  till 
they  succeeaedy  and  it  is  therefore  neither  fair  nor 
reasonable  to  h^ass  them  with  imfounded  accusations. 

Besides  acid  gases,  there  are  a  good  many  other 
causes  of  the  decay  of  trees,  such  as  exposure  to  wind 
and  weather,  drainage  of  the  forest,  or  the  removal  of 
fallen  leaves*  But  as  these  do  not  concern  our  sub- 
ject, I  am  satisfied  with  only  mentioning  them. 
However,  one  ought  to  ascertain  whether  those 
reasons  were  not  the  immediate  cause  before  hastily 
forming  the  conclusion  that  the  damage  had  been 
done  by  noxious  gases. 

All  plants  do  not  suffer  in  the  same  degree  from 
acid  gas ;  fruit-trees  are  most  sensitive  to  it,  while 
forest  trees  have  a  stronger  constitution.  Agricul- 
tural plants  show  a  still  more  powerful  resistance. 
Those  who  take  an  interest  in  this  matter  will  find 
a  table,  indicating  the  '  scale  of  injury/'  at  the  end  of 
Dr.  Angus  Smitlrs  book  on  ''Air  and  Kain.''  Some 
people  contend  that  the  soot  in  the  smoke  may 
damage  vegetation  by  choking  up  the  pores  of  plants, 
but  Prol  btoeckhardt  has  proved  by  direct  experi- 
ments that  this  is  not  the  case,  even  if  the  quantitv 
of  soot  is  so  great  as  to  give  the  tree  a  coal-black 
appearance^  All  other  conditions  being  favourable, 
the  tree  continues  growing,  as  if  noddng  had  taken 
place. 

I  shall  now  give  you  the  result  of  some  experiments 
which  I  made,  in  order  to  find  out  what  amount  of 
SO«and  HCl  a  certain  kind  of  a  plcuit  can  take  up 
witnout  suffering  from  corrosions,  and  what  reaction 
within  the  plant  brings  about  its  decay.    I  exposed 


leaves  to  the  action  of  n,  jr~ 


n      n 


n 


and 


n 


,  100,  1000,  ""^  2000 
SO^Hsand  HCl  of  equivalent  strength  The  normal 
acids  produced  discolouration  in  less  than  half  an 
hour,  yellow-brown  spots  appearing  in  the  middle 
of  the  leaves,  and  extending  gradually  over  the  whole 

surfaceu     The  -^  was  also  too  strong,  although  it 
took  about  three  hours  before  the  first  signs  of  de- 

struction  appeared  ;  the  ^  acid  acted  in  about  a 
day,  but  already  here  the  action  of  SO^Hs 


was 


stronger  than  that  of  Ha    The  j^    SOaHj   pro- 
duced diaodoiuation  in  about  a  week.    The  HCl  of 


equivalent  strength  required  10  days.    An  ^^  acid 

(•0246  grm.  SO4H9  and  -01825  grm.  HCl  per  litre) 
seems  to  ^ve  no  action.    Two  greenhouse  plants  were 

submitted  to  a  daily  spray  of  the  2qoo  ^<^>    ^^^ 

showed  no  corrosion  after  one  month.  With  different 
specimens  time  and  concentration  of  the  acids  will 
probably  have  other  consequences.  But  having  not 
sufficient  time  at  my  dispoisal  I  had  to  discontinue 
these  observations. 

With  regard  to  the  reaction  which  is  going  on 
within  the  plan^  I  prepared  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
chlorophyll  oy  digesting  green  leaves  with  absolute 
alcohol  The  solution  retains  its  green  colour  for  a 
long  time  when  kept  in  a  stoppered  bottle,  but 
chafes  to  a  dirty-brown,  and  gradually  dieposits  a 
brown  precipitate,  when  an  acid  acts  upon  it  This 
takes  place  at  once  with  an  acid  of  moderate  strength, 
but  witii  a  very  dilute  acid  it  requires  some  time.  On 
the  surface  of  corroded  leaves  we  meet  with  a  similar 
discolouration,  and  if  we  adopt  the  theory  that  it  is 
the  chlorophyll  which  decomposes  the  carbonic  acid, 
we  can  well  underetand  that  a  plant  must  die  if  the 
destruction  of  the  chlorophyl  has  extended  over  a 
considerable  part  of  the  leaves.  The  corrosion  of 
leaves  brought  about  by  acid  gases  can  be  compared 
with  an  i^Umimation  of  the  lungs  in  the  human 
body. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  value  we  may  give 
the  results  of  chemical  analysia  Dr.  Angus  Smith 
holds  'Hhat  in  many  cases  we  might  be  able  to  show  by 
analysisLthat  acid  gas  has  been  the  cause  of  injui^?' 
but  1  can  find  no  analyses  in  his  publications  which 
support  his  opinion.  I  cannot  quite  agree  with  hiuK 
because  I  f  oimd  tiie  same  amount  of  SO9  and  CI,  and 
even  more  in  healthy  plants  than  in  decaying  ones 
{vide  Anal,  6  and  7).  Mr.  Koeni^  has  had  the  same 
experience,  and  foimd  more  SOs  m  a  healthy-looking 
larch  tree  than  in  a  diseased  one.  I  think  a  different 
state  of  the  atmosphere  exercises  a  different  action, 
other  things  remaming  the  sam&  We  may  perhaps 
be  able  to  prove  conclusively  iiyury caused  by  a  certain 
gas  from  a  particular  works,  if  we  happen  to  catch 
the  right  moment,  which  is  exoeedinffly  difficult  The 
utmost  precaution  is  necessarv  before  pronouncing 
a  decisive  opinion.  Nevertheless,  if  we  continue  to 
study  this  matter^  we  shall  obtain  valuable  informa- 
tion, and  for  this  reason  I  wish  to  give  some  indi- 
cations to  chemists  who  may  be  odled  upon  to 
investigate  in  such  cases.  One  commences  by  collect- 
ing in  uie  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  district  in 
which  complaints  arise  suspicious  specimens  as  well 
as  healthy  ones,  which  are  then  to  be  compared 
chemicsdly  with  each  other.  The  outward  appearance 
alone  is  no  criterion  for  injury  done  by  ^jas,  as  I  often 
saw  marks  on  the  surface  of  leaves  wmch  had  been 
caused  by  fungi  and  insects  in  an  undeveloped  state, 
and  whidi  were  just  like  marks  from  acid  corrosion. 
It  would  be  advisable  to  examine  all  specimens  by 
the  microscope.  Plants  from  other  parts  of  the 
country,  under  the  same  climatic  conditions,  majr  abo 
serve  for  comparison.  Besides,  the  "scale  of  injury" 
is  a  very  important  indicator ;  and  if,  for  in-tance, 
fruit-trees  are  less  damaged  than  forest- trees  ur  com, 
it  is  very  improbable  that  the  injury  was  done  by 
smoke.  However,  one  must  notice  whether  the  fruit- 
trees  had  not  some  sort  of  shelter  which  kept  off  the 
gases,  as  practical  farmera  have  often  observed,  espe- 
cially with  com.  that  seemingly  unimportant  causes, 
such  as  a  small  elevation,  hec^es,  etc.,  were  able  to 
protect  their  property  from  the  influence  of  noxious 
gases.    Further,  we  would  have  to  test  the  air  and 
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rain  for  acidity,  making  allowance  for  cUmatical 
changes;  and  better  still,  wherever  possible,  to  make 
direct  experiments  with  gases  under  the  same  condi 
tions  as  complained  of,  and  observe  the  reactions. 
The  chemical  investigation  will  chiefly  consist  of 
estimating  SO3  (I  never  found  SO2  in  the  extract) 
and  CL  Other  requirements  for  special  cases  will 
suggest  themselves  to  the  investigator,  and  I  should 
be  pleased,  if  other  gentlemen  woula  take  up  this 
matter  and  publish  their  results  for  the  benefit  of  the 
much  harassed  chemical  manufacturers.  The  litera- 
ture on  this  subject  is  very  poor  indeed,  and  more 
information  is  badly  wanted.  I  shall  myself  continue 
my  observations,  and  may  have  an  opportunity  of 
giving  you  further  results  at  some  future  date. 

I  conclude  with  the  words  of  Mr.  Hasenclever: 
'^The  blame  for  injury  done  to  vegetation  can  be 
brought  home  more  or  less  to  all  manufacturing 
establishments ;  but  one  must  not  forget  that  this  is 
only  a  ^  small  nuisance  compared  with  the  great 
economic  advantages  mankind  owes  to  the  enter- 
prising spirit  of  industry.  A  great  improvement  has 
already  taken  place,  and  Dr.  Angus  Smith,  in  speaking 
of  the  former  and  the  present  state  of  things,  considers 
them  as  different  as  barbarism  and  civilisation." 

Owing  to  the  late  hour  the  discussion  was  postponed 
until  the  next  meeting. 
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MB.  IVAK  LEVINSTSIN  IN  THB  CHAIB. 


ON  THE  OXIDATION  OF  CELLULOSE,  WITH 
SPECDVL  REFERENCE  TO  THE  CHEM- 
ISTRY OF  BLEACHING  AND  PRINTING. 

BY  C.  F.  CBOfiS  AKD  E.  J.   BEVAK. 

The  chemical  activity  of  cellulose,  in  those  forms 
best  known  to  the  tecnnologist-,  is  not  of  a  pronounced 
character— indeed,  it  mav  be  defined  as  an  inert  sub- 
stance. Were  it  not  for  this  absence  of  affinity^  which 
is  a  distinguishing  characteristic  of  cellules^  it  could 
not  play  tne  important  part  which  it  does  in  ihe  chemi- 
cal laboratory.  As  it  is,  however,  cellulose  is  the 
almost  universal  medium  of  separation  by  way  of 
filtration,  and  in  point  of  usefulness  stands,  perhaps, 
only  second  to  ifvater.     This  important  function  ot 


cellulose  is  obviously  conditioned  by  its  inability 
to  enter  into  stable  combination  with  the  acids,  bases, 
and  salts  with  which  inorganic  analysis  has  to  da 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  matter  of  experience  that 
there  does  exist  in  cellulose  a  certam  power  of 
attraction  for  these  compounds,  and  this  attraction 
is  considered  by  certain  mvestigators  to  be  of  a  truly 
chemical  nature,  t.f.,  to  result  from  the  structure 
of  the  cellulose  molecule  itself.  Thus  Mills  and 
Takamine  have  shown  (Chem.  Soc.  J<mm,,  1883, 153) 
that  cotton,  when  immersed  in  dilute  solutions  of 
hydric  chloride  and  of  sodium  hydrate,  concentrates 
these  compounds  within  itself  to  an  appreciable 
extent,  the  ratio  in  which  they  are  respectively 
attracted  beingof  a  simple  molecular  character,  viz., 
3HCi  :  lONaOH.  It  is  also  worthy  of  notice  that 
the  ratio  determined  for  silk  was  the  same,  whereas 
for  wool  it  is  2HC1 :  3NaOH.  This  attraction,  how- 
ever, is  of  so  feeble  a  character  that  it  is  overcome  by 
water,  and  when  it  is  considered  that  the  ultimate 
visible  structure  of  these  fibres  must  play  some  part 
in  the  result,  it  is  difficult  to  say  to  what  extent  it  is 
not  due  to  mere  osmotic  differentiation.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  not  for  us  to  imagine,  still  less  to  assign,  a 
mutual  limit  to  the  action  of  the  so-called  diemical 
and  physical  forces.  Rather  we  would  join  in  the 
anticipation  that  the  investigation  of  bodies  like 
cellulose  may  contribute  t^)  the  breaking  down  of  the 
barrier  erected  by  classification,  in  showing  tbit 
osmose  is  a  truly  molecular  phenomenon. 

Passinff  from  the  laboratory  to  the  factory,  expe- 
rience of  the  numerous  applications   of   cellulose, 
notably  in  the  textile  arts,  teaches  us  that  it  has  an 
activity  which  can  be  evoked  under  suitable  treat- 
ment, and  it  is  to  certain  operations  of  the  bleacher 
and  colourist  that  we  wish  to  direct  attention  from  a 
point  of  view  that  has  hitherto  been  conspicuously 
neglected    Some  time  nncc^  with  the  view  of  throw- 
ing light  upon  the  constitution  of  cellulose,  we  made 
a  study  of  its  oxidation  by  nitric  acid.    Purified  cot- 
ton was  boiled  with  the  strong  acid  (50  per  cent)  for 
several  hours,  and  the8olution,containingalaigeauan- 
tit^  of  oxalic  acid,  was  filtered  from  the  insoluble 
residue.    Thin  amounted  to  about  30  per  cent  of  the 
weight  of  the  original  cotton,  and  took  the  form  of  a 
fine  white  ]X)wder,  which,  however,  on  wasdun^,  was 
converted  into  a  gelatinous  mass.    In  this  form  it  was 
entirely  soluble  in  dilute  alkalis,  and  was  precipitated 
from  such  solutions  in  a  form  resemluing   pectic 
acid  on  the  addition  of   acids^   alcohol,  or   saline 
solutions.     This  substance,  which  we  provisionally 
termed  oxycellulose.  was  prepared  hy  similar  treat- 
ment from  jute  cellulose  and  also  m>m  the  pil^  of 
A  ralia  papyrifera.  The  products  obtained  from  these 
several  sources  weproved  to  have  the  same  composition, 
viz.,  Ci  sHj  eOi  0,  differing  from  cellulose  by  — ^H^ + 0. 
This  derivative  resembles  in  many  of  its  properties  Hie 
original  cellulose.     Thus,  when  dissolved  in  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid  it  is  converted  into  a  gummy 
substance,  dextro-rotatory,  and  otherwise  resembling 
ordinary  dextrin&    Treated  with  a  mixture  of  niUic 
and  sulphuric  acid  it  is  converted  into  the  nitrated 
compK)undCi8H.^30ifl3(N02).  Theimportant feature 
of  this  decomposition  of  cellulose  by  nitric  acid  is  un- 
doubtedly the  residual  oxycellulose  which  we  have  just 
described,  and  the  retention  bv  this  of  the  main 
chemical  leaturesoftheoriginal  cellulose  molecule,  from 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  it  differs  chiefly  in  manifest- 
ing feebly  acid  properties,  and  a  considerable  capacity 
for  hydration  ^i^atiiusation)^    At  the  same  time  that 
we  examined  tnis  oxycellulose,  produced  in  the  labora- 
tory, we  noticed  in  our  examination  of  certain  natural 
fibres^  the  results  of  which  we  pabliehad  in  con- 
junction with  Mr.  Webster  (CAem.  Soc,  Jimr,.ivL^ 
1883X  that  soHie  of  these  appeared  to  contain  auular 
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prodncte  of  the  ozidatioii  of  cellulose.  We  also 
obflerved  that  these  manifested  a  strong  attraction  for 
certain  coiooring  matters,  considerably  in  excess  of 
thftt  shown  by  fignified  fibres  under  the  same  con- 
ditions, whereas,  in  the  regard  to  the  majority  of 
coiooring  matters,  the  dyeing  capacity  of  these  latter 
fibres  is  much  greater.  We,  in  fact,  proposed,  on  the 
basis  of  these  results,  a  dyeing  test  of  the  presence 
of  oxidised  derivatives  of  cellulosa  Almost  simul- 
taneouslv  with  the  publication  of  these  results  there 
appeared  in  the  Jotimal  of  ike  Soeiete  fndiutrielle 
at  Ranufij  a  remarkable  paper  by  M.  G.  Witz,  a  vice- 
president  of  that  society,  detailing  the  results  of  an 
exhaustive  study  of  the  oxidation  of  cellulose  (cotton) 
bysolntions  of  bleachingpowder — from  a  point  of  view, 
tDerefore,of  peculiar  interest  totechnologists.  We  have 
recently  had  an  opportunity  of  visiting  M.  Witz,  and 
we  have  been  so  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
his  researches,  in  their  practical  as  well  as  theoretical 
bearings,  that  we  think  it  desirable  to  lay  before  the 
Society  an  account  of  their  main  resulto,  referring 
those  who  desire  a  more  complete  knowledge  to  the 
original  papers  in  the  BvlL  Soc,  Ind,  Bouen,  FlO], 
5,416,  and  [11],  2, 169  ;  also  to  DingL  Polyt,  Jmr, 
250, 271. 

The  bleaching  operations  in  the  works  with  which 
M.  Witz  is  connected,  came,  a  few  years  since,  under 
suspicion,  in  consequence  of  a  certain  proportion  of 
the  finished  pieces  presenting  the  appearance  of  being 
riddled  with  a  number  of  mmute  holes.  On  making 
specimen  dyeings  of  these  pieces  with  certain  aniline 
colours  it  was  found  that  the  holes  were  picked  out 
as  dark  spots  upon  a  light  ground,  the  result  being 
dne  to  a  powenul  attraction  of  tne  colour  at  the 
mar^n  of  the  holes.  It  was  then  found  that  a  result 
precisely  similar  was  obtained  by  throwing  a  fine 
dust  of  bleaching  powder  upon  ordinary  bleached 
calico,  previously  wetted,  and  allowing  it  to  stand 
some  time,  then  washing  off  and  dyeing.  In  this  way 
the  spoiling;  of  the  goods  was  traced  to  theiio^dicious 
manipulation  of  bleaching  powder  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  washing  tanks.  The  cause  of  the 
accident  was  removed^  but  not  until  it  had  served  the 
end  of  science  in  opening  up  a  field  for  investigation. 
The  next  extension  of  these  preliminary  results  was 
to  throw  light  upon  the  cause  of  the  familiar  occur- 
rence of  brown  patches  in  the  whites  of  printed 
goods,  the  development  of  the  brown  colour  always 
taking  place  during  the  steaming  of  the  goods,  and 
being  accompanied  by  a  "tendering"  of  the  clotL 
This  effect  it  had  been  usual  to  ascnbe  to  defective 
bleaching.  It  was  now,  however,  found  that  the 
behaviour  of  the  brown  patches  towards  the  aniline 
colours  and  other  reagents  was  similar  to  that  of 
cloth  which  had  been  oxidised  by  bleaching  powder 
in  the  manner  described  above,  it  had  abo  long  been 
known  that  these  patches  were  never  visible  till  after 
the  steaming.  From  these  materials  a  deductive  inves- 
tigation was  proposed,  the  result  of  which  was  to 
prove  beyond  doubt  that  the  phenomenon  was  one 
not  of  d^cient  but  of  over  oxidation.  The  immediate 
cause  was  then  not  far  to  seek.  It  lies  in  those 
circumstanoee  lAiich  bring  about  an  unequal  action 
of  the  bleaching  solution.  The  more  prominent  of 
these  we  will  briefly  elucidate. 

1.  Adimt  of  the  Air. — ^To  demonstrate  the  joint 
action  of  air  and  a  solution  of  bleaching  powder  upon 
cotton  H.  Witz  suspends  vertically  a  strip  of  dry 
bleached  calico  about  eight  inches  in  length,  with  its 
lower  end  immersed  to  the  distance  of  one  inch  in  a 
.solution  of  4*  B.  At  the  expiration  of  one  hour  it  is 
washed  off  and  dyed  in  methylene  blue — a  solution 
0^  t/^  of  Ao  colouring  matter  in  the  cold— with 
the  fouowiiig  result :  The  portion  which  has  been 
immersed  aIiowb  an  even  pale  tint  equal  in  tone  to 


that  of  the  upper  portion  ;  the  level  of  the  liquid 
is  sharply  marked  off  by  a  deep  shade  of  blue,  which 
attains  its  maximum  at  a  height  of  about  one  inch 
from  the  surface,  the  colour  then  shading  off  with 

Eerfect  regularity  into  the  upper  rsne  .which,  not 
avinp;  absorbed  the  solution,  represents  the  dyein 
capacity  of  the  original  calico.  Experiment  then  shows 
that  this  powerful  oxidation  of  tne  cellulose  is  dne, 
not  to  any  direct  action  of  the  air,  nor  of  its  oxy^n, 
but  to  that  of  the  carbonic  acid  which  it  contams ; 
and  further,  in  the  absence  of  a  liquid  surrounding, 
containing  excess  of  the  bleaching  agent,  to  that 
resulting  from  the  oxidation  of  the  fibre  constituents 
which  together  react  upon  the  hypochlorite  slowly 
but  continuously  absorbed.  This  powerful  action  of 
carbonic  acid  is  easily  demonstrate  by  the  ex- 
periment of  moistening  two  strips  of  calico  with 
the  bleaching  solution  (4°  B.)  and  plunging  them,  the 
one  into  an  atmosphere  freed  from  CO^i  the  other  into 
an  atmosphere  vitiated  by  respiration.  Ten  minutes' 
exposure,  followed  by  the  dyeing  process,  reveals  a 
pronounced  difference  between  the  two,  the  shade  of 
blue  being  considerably  stronger  in  the  case  of  the 
latter. 

2.  Action  of  ff eat — ^Experiments  with  dilute  solu- 
tions (0°'6  B.)  showed  that  up  to  60*^  no  sensible  dif- 
ference is  caused  by  rise  of  temperatura  Above  this 
point,  the  temperature  being  auowed  to  rise  at  the 
uniform  rate  of  about  2^  per  minute,  and  the  strips 
being  removed  at  the  several  points  named,  the 
following  effects  were  observed  after  dyeing  in 
methylene  blue :  65",  no  sensible  difference  from  the 
original,  from  that  point  increasing  in  dyeing  capacity, 
until  after  exposure  to  a  temperature  of  7«V  a 
marked  increase  was  observed  ;  after  85^  the  dyeing 
reached  a  middle  shade ;  after  90*"  a  deep-blue  was 
obtained,  with  a  marked  weakening  of  the  tissue, 
these  effects  still  more  pronounced  after  95^  :  at 
the  boiling  point  the  cotton  was  entirely  resolved 
into  a  white  powder,  which,  however,  after  dye- 
ing, is  seen  to  have  less  capacity  for  taking  up 
the  colour  than  that  modified  as  described  under 
(1).  The  elementary  composition  of  the  cellulose 
thus  modified  was  found  to  be  C  43*6,  H  6'8.  The 
substance  was  dried  in  vacuo  at  100^  previously  to 
the  analysis 

3.  Action  of  Liqht — When  calico  moistened  with 
solutions  of  bleaching  powder  is  exposed,  with  exclu- 
sion of  air,  for  ten  minutes  to  the  direct  rays  of  the 

I  sun,  a  marked  increase  in  the  oxidising  action  of 
the  solution  is  observed. 

4.  Svbndiary  InHuejices. — Amongst  these,  M.  Witz 
has  investigated  tne  effect  of  keeping  the  bleach- 
ing solution  in  continual  motion,  and  other  minor 
points,  from  which,  however,  we  must  pjass,  with  this 
orief  notice,  to  consider  his  main  conclusions,  practical 
and  theoretical.  The  action  of  solutions  of  bleaching 
powder  upon  cotton  is  not  confined  to  the  colouring 
and  other  matters  which  are  oxidised  and  removed 
in  the  form  of  soluble  derivatives,  but  extends  to  the 
cellulose  itself.  By  the  extreme  action  of  the  hypo- 
chlorite upon  celluJose  it  is  converted  into  an  oxidfised 
derivative,  obtained  as  a  friable  powder,  outwardly 
resembling  starch.  The  analysis  of  the  products 
obtained  by  the  prolonged  action  in  the  cold,  in  the 
manner  described  under  (1),  gave  the  following  per- 
centage numbers — 


OxycellDloee. 

Celluloee. 

C.H,«0, 

c 

....    4S-78    ....    43-47 

>  • . .       u 

....    44*4 

H 

....     5*85    ....      6*13 

.. . .        H 

....           VA 

0 

....    60*37    ....    50-40 

o 

....    4»i 

the  difference  from  cellulose  being  such  as  to  suggest 
to  M.  Witz  the  term  oxycellulose  whereby  to  describe 
this  substance.    Considered  in  relation  to  the  sub- 
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stance  described  by  ourselTes  under  the  same  name 
the  resemblance  is  sufficiently  close  to  warrant  an 
identical  term^  the  latter  being  the  product  of  a  more 
drastic  oxidation,  being  indeed  a  more  highly-oxidised 
derivativ&  We  propose  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
oxycellulose  of  M.  Witz  by  the  prefix  p.  At  the 
same  time  we  would  guard  ourselves  against  attach- 
ing an  undue  importance  to  the  terms  which  we  use 
in  the  embryo  sta^^  of  our.  investigations.  We  do 
not  assert ,  that  m  our  /S-oxycelluTose  we  have  a 
final  product  of  the  action  of  nitric  acid  under  the 
particular  conditions  of  the  experiment  nor  can  we 

Sroye  that  it  is  actually  a  single  or  homogeneous 
eriyativa  Attaching  to  it,  therefore,  rather  a  ^up 
significance,  and  conceding  that  we  may  have  m  the 
product  described  by  us  an  agjgnregate  of  several 
^-oxycelluloses,  the  term  thus  qualifiea  may  be  allowed 
to  stand.  In  his  study  of  a-oxycellulose,  M.  Witz 
has  observed  that  it  is  attacked  by  boiling  alkaline 
solutions,  a  portion  being  converted  into  soluble 
derivatives  of  a  deep  yellow  colour.  For  tlus  reason 
he  is  inclined  to  reserve  the  term  in  question  to  the 
insoluble  residue,  regarding  the  action  of  the  alkali  as 
evidence  of  the  presence  of  a  second  substance  in  the 
oxidised  cotton,  which  from  its  reactions^  viz.,  that 
described  above,  together  with  its  reduction  of  an 
alkaline  solution  of  copper  oxide,  appears  to  be  closely 
allied  to  the  glucoses.  At  present  we  offer  no  opinion 
upon  this  interpretation,  as  M.  Witz  iseugi^ged  m  the 
further  development  of  his  views.  The  view  which 
he  takes  of  the  modification  of  the  cellulose  molecule 
under  the  action  of  the  oxidising  agents  is  in  general 
terms  as  follows :  Cellulose  ofters  two  main  points 
of  attack,  the  first  being  such  as  to  indicate  the 
]>resence  of  alcoholic  OH  groups,  the  second  a  capacity 
for  that  mode  of  union  with  the  elements  of  water 
(hydration)  which  is  accompanied  by  an  alteration  of 
molecular  structure,  t.e.,  condensation  and  its  revers& 
The  oxidation  in  question  having  no  action  upon  the 
carbon  nucleus  consists  in  a  removal  of  H  with  a 
corresponding  nxation  of  0,  together  with  H.O,  the 
latter  oeing  probably  attended  by  the  structural  modi- 
fication already  noticed.  Thegeneralresultof theaction 
is  the  manifestation  by  the  product  of  the  properties  of 
an  aldehyde,  and  in  a  certain  measure  also  those  of 
an  acid.  This  view  has,  of  course,  been  arrived  at 
only  by  a  study  of  the  action  in  extreme  cases^  but  is 
none  the  less  applicable  to  the  whole  subject  of 
bleaching  by  oxioising  agents,  as  indeed  can  easily 
be  demonstrated.  The  development  of  these  proper- 
ties, the  result  of  the  actual  structure  of  the  cellulose 
molecule,  affords  a  key  to  the  whole  practice  of 
bleaching  and  printing,  which  needs,  we  feel,  only  to 
be  su^ested  to  be  followed  up  by  all  who  have  an 
acquaintance  with  the  fundamental  truths  of  chemis- 
try. We  will,  before  closing  this  part  of  our  subject, 
consider  certain  consequences  oi  these  results.  In 
M.  Witz's  paper  will  be  found  a  complete  classification 
of  all  the  better  known  soluble  colouring  matters,  into 
those  (1)  attracted  and  (2)  repelled  by  oxycellulose, 
of  which  we  may  select  certain  as  typical — 


(1) 

Methylene  blue 
Hof  mann  violet 
Malachite  green 
Safraninered 
Fuchaine  red 
Bismarck  brown 
Phoephine  yellow 


<2) 

Diphenylamine  bine 
Induline  bine 
Tropaeolinee 
Eoelnea 
Indigo  carmine 


Generally,  therefore,  under  (1)  we  find  the  basic 
colouriog  matters,  under  (2)  acids  and  such  substances 
as  require  the  intervention  of  the  ordinarv  mordants. 
The  application  of  these  observations  to  the  diagnosis 
of  the  condition  of  a  cellulose  in  regard  to  oxida- 
tion we  have  already  indicated.  The  two  blue 
colouring  matters  known  as  methylene  and  diphenyl- 


amine blue  are  to  be  recommended  for  the  purpose, 
the  results  obtained  being  complementary  to  one 
another.    The  dveing  is  performed  in  weak  soln- 
tions  {^^)  in  the  cold:  the  time  requisite  is  about 
twenty  minutes,  this  being  a  convenient  8tandaj:d 
If  the  substance  to  be  examined  has  been  bleached 
with   chloride   of   lime   the  following  process  of 
purification  must  be  carried  out  prior  to  the  dye- 
ing :  After  thorough  washing  (li  exposure  to  dilate 
nitric  acid  (2^  B.)  for  hcJf  an  hour  at  the  ordinary 
temperature ;   after  washing  (2),  treatment  with  a 
boiling  solution  of  sodium  bisulphite  (1*  R)  for  15 
minutes ;  after  washing  (3),  treatment  with  dilate 
hydrochloric  acid  ^2**B)  in  the  cold  for  half  an  hoar ; 
and  lastly  (4).  prolonged  washing  with  water.    It  is 
noteworthy  tnat  oxycellulose  is  extremely  refractoiy 
towards  aU  influences  which  might  be  calculatedto 
reconvert  it   into  cellulose.     No   reducing  action 
hitherto  employed   has  in   the  least  succeeded  in 
accomplishing  this  regeneration.    In  the  method  of 
dyeing  above  described,  the  practical  bleacher  will 
doubtless  see  a  ready  means  of  detecting  faulty  work 
In  the  earlier  experiments  of  M.  Witz  he  will  see 
indicated  Uie  following  points  to  be  observed  in  his 
operations  :  (Xj  To  construct  the  bleach-house  so  as  to 
admit  only  difiused  light    (2)  To  keep  the  goods  well 
submergea  in  the  bleaching  solutions,    (3)  To  avoid 
undue  exposure  of  the  goods  to  the  air  in  contact  with 
the  bleacning  solutions.    (4)  To  keep  the  air  of  the 
bleach-house  as  pure  as  possible,  purity  meaning  free- 
dom from  acid  impurities,  in  which,  in  addition  to  car- 
bonic acid,  we  must  include  in  certain  cases  the  acetic 
acid  which  pervades  the  atmosphere  of  printworka  (5) 
To  avoid  tne  use  of  strong  solutions  of  bleach,  tlie 
limit  recommended  under  the  ordinary  conditions  of 
working  being  a  solution  marking  0*5**  B.    (6)  In 
goods  which  are  bleached  for  printing,  especially  in 
the  case  of  steam  styles,  to  arrest  the  process  before 
attaining  a  good  white,  leaving  it  to  the  subsequent 
operations,  all  of  which  are  oxidising  in  their  action, 
to  effect  uie  discharge  of  the  residual  tint    Other 
minor  points  it  is  unnecessary  to  detaiL 

One  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  results  of  M. 
Witz'M  investigations  is,  to  use  his  own  words,  to 
show  that  a  trace  of  carbonic  acid  has  the  effect  of 
rendering  a  solution  of  bleaching  powder  infinitely 
more  active  as  an  oxidant;  and  it  will  be  conve- 
nient  here  to  notice  a  process  of  bljsaching.  recentlv 
patented  in  this  and  other  countries  by  Mr.  J.  B. 
Thompson,  since  it  is  a  complete  adaptation  of 
the  points  here  elucidated  to  a  system  of  economical 
bleaching.  It  has  been  sufficiently  shown  that  the 
action  of  the  bleaching  solution  is  not  confined  to  the 
non-cellulose  constituents  of  the  raw  cotton,  but 
considerably  affects  the  cellulose  itself.  Now  this 
subsidiary  result  will  obviously  be^  considerablv 
lessened  if  to  the  non-cellulose  constituents,  which 
are  by  far  the  more  easily  oxidised,  the  oxidising 
agent  be  prtoented  in  minimum  quantities.  This 
follows  from  the  simplest  laws  of  the  influence 
of  mass  upon  chemical  attraction.  Mr.  Thompsop 
bleaches  by  a  successive  supply  of  such  mini- 
mum quantities,  at  the  same  time  employing 
an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid,  tmder  au^t 
pressure,  to  decompose  each  additional  quantity.  The 
exact  TMidus  <yperandi  consists  in  saturating  the  good& 
previously  scoured  and  introduced  into  a  keir  of 
special  construction,  with  a  very  weak  solution  of 
bleaching  powder,  the  excess  of  which  is  allowed  to 
run  off,  ana  the  goods  being  sufficiently  drained  the 
gas  is  admitted.  These  processes  are  repeated  alter- 
nately until  the  bleaching  is  complete.  The  theoretical 
anticipations  of  the  advantages  oT  this  process  are  f  uUy 
confirmed  by  experience  of  working  on  the  large  scale. 
The  economy  in  time  and  chemicals,  and  esi>eciaUy 
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ganate,  we  have  arrived  at  products  presenting  a  close 
relationship  to  bodies  of  the  pectic  series.  We  are 
prosecuting  these  researches  in  the  hope  of  throwing 
some  light  upon  an  important  group  of  natural  pro- 
ducts which  as  yet  remain  without  the  pale  of  chemical 
classification.  This  brings  us  to  the  conclusion  of  our 
subject.  We  have  only  to  hope  that  it  will  contribute 
in  some  measure  to  the  building  up  of  the  fabric  of 
cellulose  technology,  by  suggesting  directions  in  which 
work  is  so  urgently  needed/ 

The  discussion  was  adioumed  to  the  meeting  in 
May,  when  Mr.  Cross  will  demonstrate  the  processes 
referred  to  in  the  paper. 


'O0»<>»>0»0>» 


After  the  reading  of  the  above  paper  a  conference 
was  held  on 

STANDARD  METHODS  OF,  SAMPLING  MER- 
CHANTABLE  PRODUCTS,  OF  ANALYSING 
THEM,  AND  STATING  THE  RESULTS. 

The  Chairman  :  We  have  to  discuss  this  evening, 
as  the  circular  which  has  been  sent  to  you  indicates, 
the  desirability  and  practicability  of  arriving  at  a 
national  ^r  international  agreement  concerning  the 
methods  of  sampling,  the  methods  of  analysis,  and  the 
modes  of  returning  the  results  of  ores,  raw  products, 
and  chemicals.  This  important  subject  has  already 
been  discussed  by  the  Liverpool,  London,  and  New- 
castle Sections  of  our  Society,  and  we  have  thus  the 
great  advantage  of  knowing  the  views  of  many  eminent 
chemists,  ana  of  men  well  qualified  to  express  an 
opinion  on  it  There  appears  to  be  no  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  most  of  the  gentlemen  who  took  part  in 
these  discussions  that  such  an  agreement  would  be 
very  desirable,  and  this  needs  not  to  surprise  us. 
We  all  know  that  there  exist  in  many  instances  various 
methods  of  analysis  for  the  same  substance,  and  we 
all  equally  well  know  that  the  results  of  an  analysis 
of  the  identical  substance,  but  obtained  b^  different 
methods,  may  lead  to  different  results.  It  does  not 
therefore  require  much  consideration  in  order  to  come 
to  the  conclusion,  providing  that  such  an  a^eement 
is  practicable,  that  it  would  be  a  most  desirable  one, 
ana  I  think  that  it  will  be  superfluous  to  discuss  this 
evening  the  question  of  desirability.  The  difficulties 
which  present  themselves  to  your  minds,  and  tiie 
means  of  overcoming  these  difficulties  in  order  to 
come  to  a  satisfactory  ^eement,  ought  to  constitute 
the  principal  object  of  our  discussion.  We  may 
perhaps  also  dispense  this  evening  with  the  enumera- 
tion of  the  great  differences  and  discrepancies  which 
no  doubt  many  of  yau  have  met  with  in  your  various 
experiences,  and  which  resulted  either  from  the  diffe- 
rent mettiods  of  taking  samples  or  from  the  different 
methods  of  analjrsis  or  from  other  causes.  However 
interesting  these  communications  might  be,  I  think 
that  we  may  fully  accept  as  an  established  fact  that 
the  present  svstem  has  its  great  disadvantages.  I 
propose,  in  order  not  to  waste  your  valuable  time,  that 
we  consider  seriatim  the  following  Questions,  which  I 
beg  now  to  submit  to  you,  ItAd  after  having  heard  your 
views,  that  we  then  bring  forward  at  the  next  meet- 
ing resolutions  embodying  your  replies  and  opinions. 
I  only  desire  to  make  one  exception,  as  I  intend,  with 
your  permission,  to  bring  later  on  a  resolution  before 
you  in  reference  to  the  first  question.  ( 1 )  Is  an  inter- 
national or  a  national  agreement  more  feasible  ?  (2) 
Does  a  national  agreement  meet  all  purposes,  at  least 


as  far  as  the  interests  of  this  country  are  concerned  1 
I  beg  you  to  carefully  consider  these  two  questions, 
as  there  may  be  some  insurmountable  difiSculties  A 
arriving  at  an  international  agreement,  while  the  lesa 
ambitious  scheme  of  arriving  at  a  national  under- 
standing might  be  far  more  practicable  and  equally 
as  useful  (3)  What  are  your  opinions  coDceroing 
uniform  methods  of  sampling,  and  how  could  an 
a^eement  be  arrived  at  f  (4)  What  are  your  opi- 
nions concerning  uniform  methods  of  analysis  1  (5) 
What  are  jour  opinions  concerning  uniform  methods 
of  returning  the  results  1  (6)  In  the  event  of  the 
appointment  of  a  representative  committee,  (a)  how 
should  that  combiittee  be  constituted?  {b)  Shoold 
it  be  a  permanent  one?  {c\  What  organ  do  you 
consider  the  most  serviceaDle  to  give  effect  to  the 
conclusions  to  which  that  committee  might  arrive  1 
(7)  If  standard  methods  have  been  agreed  upon,  and 
have  been  published  by  the  authority  of  t^t  com- 
mittee, should  these  be  considered  binding  to  eitiier 
chemists,  bujrers,  sellers,  or  consumers,  or  should  they 
be  only  considered  as  recommendations?  However 
successful  we  may  be  in  coming  to  some  agreement, 
it  would  be  in  my  mind  not  alone  not  advisable,  but 
also  almost  impossible  to  make  any  agreement  in  any 
way  binding  on  chemists,  buyera,  sellers,  and  con- 
sumers. Such  an  agreement,  of  whatever  nature  it 
might  be,  ought  to  oe  only  considered  as  a  recom- 
mendation to  the  chemical  profession  or  others,  but 
I  do  think  that  anjr  recommendation ,  made  by  a 
representative  committee  would  be  in  most  cases 
adopted  I  have  now  the  pleasure  of  calling  upon 
Mr.  G^rge  K  Davis  to  state  his  views  upon  the 
subject. 

Mr.  Geobge  R  Davis  :  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  there  are  very  few  present  who  will  disagree 
with  you  in  your  remarks  that  an  international 
methoa  or  methods  for  sampling  goods,  for  ^&i 
analyses  or  assay,  relating  also  to  the  method  of 
returning  the  results,  would  be  a  very  desirable  Uiing; 
but  in  each  of  the  discussions  held  at  those  Sections 
where  this  subject  has  been  considered  the  means 
whereby  this  most  desirable  end  could  be  accom- 
plished has  been  avoided.  No  doubt  it  is  a 
most  difficult  question  to  approach,  and  I  am  not 
sure  whether  every  difficulty  could  not  be  met  by 
attention  to  the  methods  of  sampling  and  the  modes 
of  returning  the  results  of  the  analysis  or  assay, 
leaving  the  analytical  chemiste  still  responsible  for 
discrepancies  if  they  choose  to  perform  inaccurate 
work  oy  incorrect  methods.  An  enormous  amount 
of  abuse  has  been  poured  upon  the  heads  of  chemista 
on  account  of  discrepancies,  which  without  further 
inquiry  would  make  the  outside  public  believe  that 
chemistry  was  not  a  verv  exact  science.  But  may  not 
much  of  this  be  due  to  the  method  of  sampling  ?  My 
experience  in  works  of  very  varied  character  leads 
me  to  positively  assert  that  it  is  in  many  cases  the 
sampling  which  is  the  inexact  process,  and  when 
several  cnemists  have  been  given  samples,  in  which 
every  care  has  been  taken  to  render  them  homo- 
geneous, their  results  have  not  been  very  far  from 
each  otlier,  in  most  cases  certaifily  within  the  limits 
of  error  of  experiment.  It  would,  in  my  opinion,  be 
a  step  in  the  right  direction,  in  the  case  of  samples 
to  be  sent  to  more  than  one  chemist,  if  instructions 
as  to  the  methods  of  sampling  were  issued.  It  s}iould 
be  made  a  point  that  the  contents  of  the  several  bottles 
be  well  mixed,  ground  up  either  in  a  mill  or  in  a  mortar, 
passed  throu^  a  sieve,  and  the  homogeneous  mixture 
rebottled.  Of  course  there  are  substances  which 
could  not  be  treated  in  this  wa^.  Substances  which 
are  deliquescent  or  hygroscopic  would  need  special 
treatment,  as  would  also  pasty  substances,  bat  this 
is  a  matter  .of  detail  which  would  have  to  be  worked 
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out,  the  main  point  I  would  wish  to  insure  being 
that  when  samples  were  to  be  examined  by  different 
chemists,  possioly   one   acting  for  the  buyer  and 
another  for  the  seller,  it  should  be  an  undeniable 
fact  that  both  were  working  upon  identically  the 
same  substances.    Of  course,  one  can  never  expect 
to  be  able  to  cope  with  what  I  may  term  fraudulent 
sampling,  if  the  sampler,  say  in  sampling  burned 
pyrites,  peppers  the  sample  with  a  little  copper  pre- 
cipitate, or  if  in  sampling  a  weak  manganese  ore  he 
manages  to  insert  a  tolerable  quantity  of  good  80 
per  cent  into  the  bottle,  or  in  sampling  bleach  he 
contrives  to  eave  the  lumps  and  lose  the  dry  dust, 
the  fault  does  not  lie  with  the  analyst,  and  the 
injured  party  has  his  remedy  at  common  law.    An 
affreement  upon  the  methods  of  returning  the  results 
of  analysis  would  be  most  beneficial,  and  in  my 
opinion  be  one  way  out  of  the  difficulty  of  forcing 
standard  methods  of  analysis  upon  unwilling  minds. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  question  raised  at  Liverpool  by 
the  chairman  of  that  Section  regarding  the  estimation 
of  the  available  peroxide  of  manganese  in  man^nese 
ores  of  commerce.    He  says,  "  We  found  it  desirable 
to  use  the  protoxide  of  iron  test,"  which  no  doubt. 
though  in  every  respect  at  that  date  admirably  suited 
to  the  valuation  oi  its  chlorine  producing  power  is 
now  nevertheless  a  little  misleadinf^,   ana  a  test 
which  does  not  accurately  represent  its  value  even 
to  the  chlorine  producer,  while  for  such  purposes 
as  the  manufacture  of  spiefi^el  or  ferro-manganese 
the  method  used  by  the  alkali  makers  could  not 
he  entertained  at  all.    In  fact,  I  know  of  a  case 
in  Manchester   where  a   manufacturer  bought  a 
parcel  of  "manganese''  by  the  usual  test,  but  the 
seller,  having  found  that  it  would  be  used  for  sulphate 
of  manganese  making,  had  it  analysed  for  totalmanga- 
nese  present,  and  this  departure  led  to  no  small  dispute 
between  the  two  parties.    This  could  have  been  pre- 
vented, even  with  our  present  methods  of  sampling,  by 
an  lureement  as  to  the  best  methods  of  stating  the 
results.    It  is  in  cases  of  this  kind  that  the  difficulties 
of  insisting  upon  standard  methods  come  in.  as  the 
seller  as  well  as  the  buyer  has  to  be  protectea,  and  in 
the  methods  already  quoted  there  would  have  to  be 
a  standard  method  for  the  use  of  chlorine  producers, 
another  method   for  the   use    of  ferro-manganese 
makers,  and  another  for  the  maker  of  sulphate  of 
muiganese,  where  the  maximum  of  protoxioe  or  car- 
bonate is  an  advantc^e.  ^  Surely  chemists  mav  be  left 
to  estimate  the  active  principles  of  these  substances 
for  the  various  purposes  of  trade,  if  the  particular 
trade  in  question  will  only  say  now  it  desires  the 
results  expressed^  but  it  is  obvious  that  owing  to  the 
impure  and  varying  nature  of  all  minerals  and  raw 
i^aterials,  one  could  not  depend  upon  a  factor  for  con- 
verting the  results  of  one  standard  method  into  the 
probable  results  which  might  be  obtained  by  another. 
Acetate  of  lime  is  a  substance  which  has  caused  much 
dispute.     Some  cheinists  estimate  the  amount  of 
acetic  acid  in  it  by  distilling  with  phosphoric  acid, 
while  others  use  a  method  known  as  the  sulphate  of 
soda  method,  giving  results  some  8  to  10  per  cent, 
higher  than  toe  former.   Of  course  buyers  and  sellers 
know  the  j(S  &  d.  difference  between  the  value  per 
unit  of  these  tests,  but  the  (question  may  be  fairly 
asked    whether  a  chemist  is  doing  right  by  cer- 
tifying that  a  sample  contains  a  certain  percentage 
of  acetic  acid    wnen    he   knows  full   well    that 
it  does  not     The    analysis   of  manures,    potash 
^ts,  all    raw    products,    and     finished    articles, 
may,  in  my  opinion,   be  all   dealt   with  in   the 
same  way,  yiz.^  by  an  sqgreement  as  to  the  method  of 
stating  reaolta.    My  views  are  not  at  all  favourable 
to  the  standardisation  of  methods,  without  sudi 
methods  are  founded  upon  absolute  scientific  reason- 


ing and  experiment  Let  me  explain  by  calling 
attention  to  the  testing  of  crude  benzol,  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Watson  Smith,  at  the  Liverpool  meeting. 

Suite  recently  I  had  occasion  to  send  several  samples 
crude  benzol  to  various  chemists,  and  by  the 
ordinary  test  they  all  returned  the  certificates  within 
a  very  few  points  of  each  other,  but  they  also  men- 
tioned that  the  sample  was  an  abnormal  one,  and 
that  they  had  modified  the  "  usual  test,"  and  by  Uus 
modification,  I  am  glad  to  tell  you,  they  were  again 
within  verv  few  points  of  each  other.  This  circum- 
stance leads  me  to  suppose  that  chemists  are  capable 
of  taking  care  of  their  reputation,  and  that  there  is 
but  little  need  for  fixing  standard  methods,  at  least 
for  many  substances.  One  thing  I  would  earnestly 
like  to  see  abolished,  and  that  is  the  host  of 
ammonia-meters,  aerometerS|  TwaddelFs  and  Baum6's 
hydrometers,  the  old  Fahrenheit  thermometer,  and 
all  barbarisms  of  this  kind,  and  to  place  in  their 
stead  the  ordinary  specific  ^vit}r  glass,  taking  water 
at  1000  as  the  ba^is.  I  think  this  might  be  done  by 
publishing  a  bold  table  of  the  equivalents  of  the 
various  hydrometers  in  specific  gravities,  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Society,  and  continuing  to  publish  and 
exhibit  the  same  on  the  cover  of  the  Journal  for 
months,  or  even  years  if  necessary.  In  conclusion, 
I  think  national  methods  for  accomplishing  the 
above  objects  are  attainable ;  but  not  international 
ones. 

Mr.  Mellob  :  I  am  not  prepared  to  endorse  the 
suggestion  that  our  Society  should  recommend  the 
adoption  of  standard  methods  of  analysis.  Chemistry 
is  so  vast  a  science,  consisting  as  it  does  of  almost  an 
infinite  variety  of  truths  or  facts,  that  it  admits  of  the 
attainment  of  the  same  results^curacy  of  analysis, 
bjr  many  and  varied  processe&  Chemistry  is  a  ^wing 
science,  and  to  limit  it^  to  confine  it,  to  chain  it  down 
to  the  prescribed  limits  of  "standard  methods  of 
analysis,"  would  most  assuredly  interfere  with  the  free 
growth  and  development  of  the  science  that  we  all  love 
so  well.  But  I  think  that  our  Society  could  well  adopt 
the  recommendation  of  a  more  perfect  and  therefore 
uniform  system  of  samplinio;  than  that  which  now 
prevails.  From  some  expenence  I  am  prepared  to 
affirm  that  difference  of  analysis  is  more  the  result  of 
imperfect  sampling  than  of  inability  in  the  analyst  or 
of  errors  in  the  methods  of  analysis.  In  proof  of  this 
I  may  state  a  recent  experience.  A  cargo  of  mineral 
arrived  in  the  Mersey  a  few  months  ago.  A  sample 
of  it  submitted  to  the  buyer  gave  29  per  cent  of 
metal— the  certificate  of  it  from  a  foreign  chemist 
showed  it  to  contain  33  per  cent  of  metal— but  when 
the  whole  cargo  arrived  at  its  destination,  and  it  had 
been  jproperly  ground  and  sampled,  the  whole  bulk 
contained  40  percent  of  metal  All  the  analyses  in 
this  case  were  correct— it  was  th^sampling  that  was 
at  fault  Simply  as  suggestive,  and  as  my  contribu- 
.tion  to  this  conference,  1  name  the  method  of  samp- 
ling minerals  as  adopted  at  Patricroft.  Oa  the 
arrival  of  the  mineral  it  is  weighed,  and  every  tenth 
portion— whether  of  bags,  or  casks,  or  other  packages, 
is  laid  asido.  This  tenth  part  is  afterwards  ground, 
mixed  vrith  a  spade  on  the  floor,  and^  then  passed 
through  a  rather  coarse  sieve  to  insure  its  more  com- 
plete mixing,  and  then  the  foreman  takes  an  iron  tube, 
about  4ft  long  and  some  l^in.  or  2in.  diameter, 
and  probes  the  heap  of  ground  mineral  at  top,  bottom, 
aides— in  a  word,  all  over  it  The  sample  thus 
obtained  is  then  divided  into  three  portions— one  for 
the  biiyers,  one  for  the  sellers,  and  one  for  reference  in 
case  of  dispute — and  all  carefully  sealed  up.  One 
source  of  error  is  the  question  of  moisture,  and  the 
mode  that  it  is  to  be  dealt  with  ought  always  to  be 
agreed  upon  between  buyers  and  sellers,  and  the 
analyst  ought  to  be  informed  of  the  arrangement 
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entered  into.  Most  the  sample  be  dried  in  a  water- 
bath  for  twelve  hours  at  100^  C,  or  is  the  chemist 
to  drjr  the  sample  in  his  own  way,  and  in  his 
own  tmie,  and  in  an  open  dish  over  an  open  furnace  1 
Clearly  much  difference  of  results  would  be  obviated 
if  clear  and  d^nite  instructions  on  these  points  were 
given  to  the  analytical  chemist  Another  source  of 
error,  and  the  fruitful  cause  of  difference  of  results 
obtamed  by  chemists,  arises  from  the  loose  and  indefi- 
nite way  in  which  the  words  "  assay  "  and  "  analysis  ** 
are  so  frequently  employed.  Buyers  and  sellers,  and 
the  chemists  acting  for  each,  ought  to  know  each 
other's  minds  clearly  on  this  matter,  and  in  all  a^^ree- 
ments  between  buyer  and  seller  and  instructions 
given  to  chemists  the  words,  contents  ''fire  assay,"  or 
oontents  by  ''  analysis  by  the  wet  or  acid  prooe^" 
ought  to  be  introduced.  It  is  only  necessarv  to  point 
out  that  in  all  cases  of  volatile  metals,  of  wnich  anti- 
mony and  bismuth  may  be  taken  as  types,  even  in 
the  meet  skilftd  hands  the  difference  in  the  results 
obtained  between  ''fire  assay'*  and  "analysis  by 
acid  process"  is  horn  2  to  3  per  cent  of  metal  contents. 
I  fear  tiiat  the  question  of  an  international  agreement 
as  to  the  adoption  of  standard  methods  of  analysis 
and  of  sampling  is  at  present  not  practicable,  the 
conversion  of  kilos,  and  metres  into  pounds  and 
inches  of  itself  presenting  a  grave  difficulty,  but  I 
think  that  it  is  within  the  powet  and  scope  of  our 
Society  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  some  uniform 
and  standard  method  of  sampling  for  the  United 
Kin^om ;  and  if  we  succeed  in  this,  we  shall  be  justi- 
fied m  inviting  other  nations  to  join  u&  Let  us  aim 
at  realising  the  attainable. 

Professor  Rosooe  wrote — 

**  In  ooDBeqnenoe  of  the  meeting  of  the  Lttenry  and  Pbiloeo- 
phioftl  Society,  Professor  Roecoe  regrets  that  ne  cannot  be 
present  at  the  sectional  discussion  on  methods  of  analysis.  He 
wishes,  however,  through  Mr.  Watson  Smith,  to  express  his 
opinion  as  to  the  yerymeat  importance  of  the  question,  and 
the  desirabiUty  of  the  full  discussion.  He  feels  unable  to  make 
any  remarks  on  the  advisability  of  iizing  definite  rules  for 
sampling,  but  it  is  dear  that  correct  sampling  is  an  aU- 
imnortant  factor,  and  that  if  some  weU-defined  methods  can  be 
laid  down  and  generally  adopted  the  result  must  be  of  value. 
As  regards  the  further  question  of  the  Society  laying  down  the 
law  as  to  methods  of  analysis,  he  sees  much  greater  difficulty, 
and  he  thinks  that  this,  if  done  at  all,  should  only  be  done 
after  very  careful  consideration.  What  is  really  needed  is  an 
appreciation,  both  by  the  analyst  as  well  as  by  the  buyer  and 
seller,  of  good  and  correct  methods.  Until  the  public  as  well  as 
analyst  are  well  eduoated  in  this  respect  there  will  always  be 
a  demand  for  uncertain  or  even  inaccurate  methods,  some  of 
which  are  stUl  in  vogue.   To  fix  upon  certain  processes  is  to  do 

Bwith  the  freedom  and  discretion  of  the  analyst,  and 
ly  to  introduce  the  verr  evils  it  is  desired  to  avoid, 
uch  as  new  and  improved  methods  are  constantly  bdng 
introduced  into  science  which  a  stereotyped  system  would 
find  difficult  of  adoption.  Hence  Dr.  Roscoe  is  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  most  advisable  course  for  the  Society  to  take 
is  rather  to  point  out  those  methods  which  are  faulty,  and 
suggest  others  which  are  freer  from  errors,  than  to  lay  down 
any  nard  and  fast  lines  with  regard  to  anamical  methods.  He 
would  also  remind  the  Section  that  the  Institute  of  Chemistry 
has  for  its  object  the  attainment  of  the  same  end.  viz.,  the 
reliaUlitv  and  aocuracv  of  commercial  analyses,  by  a  some- 
what diflerent  means,  vu.,  the  certifying  of  competency  on  the 
part  of  the  analyst,  by  examination  or  otherwise.  Dr.  Rosooe 
feels  that,  after  aU,  thebest  way  to  secure  a  good  analysis  is  to 
employ  a  good  man  to  do  the  work,  and  he  would  rathier  trust 
to  his  discretion  and  skiU  in  choice  of  methods  than  to  the  less 
educated  person  working  by  rule." 

Mr.  Watson  Smith  :  Since  speaking  in  Liverpool 
and  writing  to  London  on  the  subject  of  standard 
methods  of  analysis  and  sampling,  I  have  thought 
more  on  the  subject,  and  my  earlier  views,  never  very 
clearlv  formed  and  therefore  never  very  clearly 
stated,  as  to  the  possibility  and  desirability  of  the 
general  adoption  of  such  standard  methods,  have 
received  considerable  modification.  I  confess  I  have 
now  almost  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  on  the  whole, 
we  may  perhaps  do  best  to  leave  the  analytical  me- 
thods to  look  iSter  themselves — to  commend  or  con- 
demn themselves,  as  the  case  may  be.  in  the  belief 
that  the  Darwinian  law  of  the  '^  survived  of  the  fittest'' 


will  also  extend  its  truth  to  them.  If  it  be  said  that 
as  improved  methods  appear  those  methods  employed 
in  the  standard  code  could  be  replaced  or  altered,  I 
would  replv,  **Not  without  mucm  delay  and  great 
difiiculty,  for  according  as  the  alterations  involved 
would  for  the  time  affect  manufacturer  or  purchaser, 
seller  or  buyer,  so  would  the  one  or  other  class  contest 
the  innovation."  But  in  the  proposed  international 
scheme  one  analytical  method  was  to  be  fixed  npon 
for  each  kind  of  quantitative  determination,  and  all 
the  chosen  methods  were  to  become  obligatoiv  as 
regards  commeraial  products.  As  re^iards  this  kind 
of  compulsion  another  view  presents  itself,  and  not  a 
pleasing  one,  of  analysts  of  commercial  prodncts 
treated  like  animated  testing-machines,  woried  by  a 
select  committee.  However,  do  what  we  will,  follow 
what  course  we  please,  place  ourselves  under  the 
control  and  guidance  of  whatever  select  committee 
of  chemists  we  like,  we  cannot  cause  to  be  infused  a 
single  ray  of  life  or  intelligence  into  anal vtical  methods 
themselves,  nor  can  we  teach  a  test-tube,  a  chemical 
balance,  or  a  burette  how  to  think !  It  is  to  be 
hoped,  though,  that  with  the  increasing  educational 
advantages  ana  means  offering,  and  likely  to  offer  yet 
more  abundantly  in  this  country,  that  chemists  in 
plenty  will  be  f ound^  both  sufficiently  instructed  and 
experienced  to  discriminate  between  the  reliable  and 
uiu*eliable  in  analytical  methods,  and  with  minds 
sufficiently  enlightened  to  choose  the  good  rather 
than  the  bad.  The  Institute'  of  Chemistry  de- 
serves to  be  upheld  and  supported  more  generally 
than  it  is,  for  it  does  a  good,  albeit  a  aoiet 
work,  in  practically  discriminating  between  tiiose 
young  men  who  have  received  an  education  fitting 
them  to  become  efficient  analysts  and  those  who 
have  not,  and  in  doing  this  adopts  a  very  safe, 
because  a  very  high,  standard  in  its  examinations  for 
the  associateship.  If  a  buyer  or  seller  wants  a  reliable 
analyist,  let  him  run  his  eye  over  the  list  of  the 
Institute  and  select  there,  if  he  be  at  a  loss.  Once 
more  retumins  to  the  compulsory  scheme,  and  now 
referring  to  the  proposed  select  committee,  whose 
office  it  would  be  to  choose  the  methods  axid  issue 
them,  it  seems  to  me  the  time  has  scarcely  come  yet 
for  us  to  subject  ourselves  to  what  might  devdop 
into  something  analogous  to  a  kind  of  chemical  priest- 
craft !  I  think,  in  snort,  the  attempt  throuim  the 
medium  of  a  select  conimittee,  or  otherwise,  to  impose 
the  adoption  of  a  list  of  compulsory  analytical 
methods  on  chemists  of  education  and  experience 
would  appear  to  the  latter  very  objectionabla  I  can 
both  understand  and  appreciate  the  publication  and 
recommendation  iii  the  columns  of  our  Journal,  or 
of  any  other  journal,  of  serviceable  and  accurate 
methods,  and  eOso  the  exposure  of  unreliable  and  de- 
ceptive methods,  but  do  not  let  us,  as  it  were,  take  the 
intelligence,  honour  skill,  and  understandmg  of  the 
chemist  from  him  and  place  them  in  his  standard 


advantage  would  they  be  for  those  whose  experi- 
ence as  regards  outward  appearances  of  such  prooucts 
is  not  yet  sufficiently  formed  to  enable  them  to 
guard  themselves  against  the  tricks  that  are  avail- 
able to  professional  samplers,  making  such  samplers, 
in  the  hands  and  employ  of,  say,  unscmpulous 
floaters  of  companies  for  exploiting  minerals  or 
mineral  deposits,  extremely  dangerous  persons.  It 
is  astonishing  what  some  of  these  mineral  samplers 
can  do  in  the  way  of  picking  samples  horn  one 
and  the  same  heap.  But  even  to  some  masters 
and  proprietors  such  rules  would  be  of  mat  value 
(and  to  this  I  can  testify  from  my  own  onservation) 
to  protect  them  from  the  wiles  of  certain  foremen  and 
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aanagers.    I  may  ask,  what  is  the  use  of  employing 

I  diemist  at  all  in  cases  of  such  a  kind,  for  he  may 
>nly  certify  the  strength  of  an  unfair  si)ecimen.  If 
my  chemist  wants  to  try  an  instructive  experiment 

II  this  line,  let  him  go  over  a  heap  of  rather  badly- 
nade  saltcakes  from  the  ordinary  pot  and  furnace, 
ind  take  first  a  sample  from  every  j^rt  with  a 
tpoon,  and  secondly  another  sample  with  a  spade 
[ue.  lajrge  lumps  with  small),  and  test  both  separately, 
ind  he  will  find  considerable  difference  in  the  percen- 
affes  of  sulphate  discovered  in  the  two  specimena 

Mr.  J.Cabtek-Bell:  This  subject  of  standards  has 
3een  for  a  long  time  in  mv  thoughts.  Many  years 
lince  I  published  in  the  Cnemical  News  a  letter  <^1- 
ing  attention  to  some  very  inaccurate  analyses  of 
irater^  which  water  had  been  analvsed  by  five  different 
}]iemist8,  of  whom  no  two  agreed  in  their  analyses.  I 
'hen  suggested  that  some  standard  methods  should 
36  employed.  It  is  of  no  use,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  bring 
3efore  you  instances  of  incorrect  analvses,  as  their 
lame  is  legion.  What  one  ought  to  do,  is  to  make 
lome  suggestions  and  to  give  some  sensible  practical 
remarks.  The  question  of  sampling  has  been  so  ably 
^en  up  by  Mr.  OeorgeE.  Davis  and  Mr.Mellor  that 
it  leaves  nothing  for  me  to  say  upon  that  point.  It  is 
Qumecessary  for  me  to  state  that  I  heartily  agree 
with  all  that  has  been  suggested  by  these  gentlemen. 
Kir.  Davis  says  that  he  does  not  think  that  the 
inalytical  chemists  are  at  fault  It  is  very  kind 
of  him  to  speak  a  good  word  for  a  much-abused 
body  of  men,  expected  to  be  immaculate  regard- 
ing the  analyses  x>erforme.d  I  do  not  agree  with 
&fr.  Davis  on  this  particular  subject  After  an 
experience  of  twenty  years'  analytical  practice,  I 
Jo  not  find  that  "chemists  in  their  little  nests 
igree.'*  My  strong  opinion  is  that  we  do  want 
ioflie  recognised  authority  that  should  be  able 
to  give  to  chemists  some  standard  methods  of 
uiaJysing  commercial  products.  I  think  this  meeting 
alight  learn  a  lesson  from  the  Society  of  Public 
Analysts,  who  at  this  present  time  have  formed  a 
Dommittee  for  the  puri>ose  of  ascertaining  the  best 
Dtiethod  of  analysing  milk^  for  great  variations  occur 
Bven  in  the  anal^^sis  of  so  simple  a  thing,  for  one  man 
bases  his  conclusions  upon  weighing  the  solids,  not  fat, 
uiother  weighs  the  fat,  while  a  third  weighs  boUi. 
To  settle  wnich  is  the  best  method  a  committee 
of  thirteen  chemists  has  been  formed,  a  sample  of 
pore  milk  and  one  of  adulterated  milk  are  sent 
to  each  of  the  thirteen  chemists,  the  analyses 
are  made  by  each  chemist  according  to  his  own 
particular  plan.  As  the  committee  is  still  sitting  it 
would  be  premature  to  state  what  will  be  the  results. 
I  cannot  see  why  this  Society,  the  Chemical  Society, 
and  the  Institute  of  Chemistry  should  not  form  an 
influential  committee  to  thoroughl]^  investigate  this 
question  of  analysis.  To  save  time  I  will  only 
B;iye  one  illustration^  and  that  shall  be  the  analysis  of 
nilphur  pjnrites.  It  is  well  known  that  chemists  differ 
in  the  estimation  of  the  sulphur  to  as  much  some- 
times as  2  per  cent  I  thmk  the  chemist  cannot 
somplain  ana  say  that  he  does  not  receive  the  sample 
in  a  finely-powdered  condition,  so  that  there  can  be 
no  excuse  on  the  question  of  sample.  The  difference 
irises  in  the  analysis  from  one  chemist  using  the  acid 
method  while  another  uses  the  fusion  process,  and  the 
result  IB  the  analyses  cannot  agree.  Supposing  a  com- 
mittee were  formed,  and  a  sample  of  two  or  three 
pounds  of  finely-ground  sulphur  ore  obtained,  which 
should  be  most  accurately  analysed,  and  every  element 
in  it  determined.  The  ore  shoula  then  be  put  into 
thirteen  or  fourteen  bottles,  and  sent  to  as  many 
diemists^  with  a  request  that  they  should  estimate  the 
moiBtare  and  the  sulphur  by  their  own  processes.  If 
lAen  the  returns  were  sent  in  it  was  found  that  a 


large  majority  were  close  to  the  standard,  and  that 
they  had  all  used  a  similar  process,  I  think  then  the 
committee  might  safely  say  wo  recommend  this  pro- 
cess. The  method  should  be  published,  and  written 
out  in  the  most  minute  detail,  so  that  a  chemist,  if  he 
had  never  performed  such  an  analysis  before,  on  read- 
ing over  the  method  of  the  committee,  would  have  no 
difficulty  in  returning  correct  results.  To  me  it  seems 
childish  to  sav  that  the  chemist  will  become  a  mere 
machine.  If  he  is  told  what  to  do,  and  how  he  is  to 
do  it,  instead  of  being  a  machine  the  chemist  would 
have  more  time  to  devote  to  other  work  instead  of 
wasting  his  time  upon  what  is  already  known. 

Dr.  Watson  :  Tnere  are  some  people  who  appear 
to  imagine  that  it  is  possible  to  give  complete  in- 
struction in  every  matter  relating  to  the  arts  and 
manufactures  bv  means  of  treatises  or  textbooks. 
My  experience  leads  me  to  an  opposite  conclusion. 
I  imagme  most  of  you  will  agree  with  me  that  the 
knotty  points  that  one  meets  with  in  one's  own 
business  are  ^nerallv  most  skilfully  avoided  in  such 
treatises,  or  infallible  guides,  and  I  am  afraid  no 
number  of  conferences  and  committee  meetings  would 
suffice  to  supply  the  expectations  of  those  who  would 
answer  all  tne  Queries  put  to  the  meeting  in  the 
positive.  Nevertheless  the  discussion  of  them  cannot 
fail  to  do  good  apart  from  any  particular  action  to  be 
taken  by  our  Society  or  our  Section  of  it,  by  forcing 
on  the  attention  of  those  who  buy  and  sell  raw 
materials  and  manufactured  articles  the  importance 
of  paying  increased  attention  to  that  part  of  their 
contracts  that  relate  to  sample  and  assay.  In  the 
abstract  it  would  appear  as  essential  that  a  form  of 
contract  for  raw  materials  or  chemicals  should  define 
the  method  of  sampling  and  assay  as  it  is  that  it 


^  mg,  ana  oy  i\^ 
in  the  power  and  willingness  o!  the  analyst  to  do 
what  he  undertakes  to  do.  Those  who  have  set  in 
motion  the  discussion  of  these  questions  of  standard 
methods  tell  us  that  the  custom  of  the  trade  as 
regards  sampling  many  articles  is  not  a  proper  one. 
or  that  both  a  proi)er  and  an  improper  one  exist,  and 
further  that  some  analysts  employ  methods  of 
analysis  or  assay  that  are  not  to  be  depended  upon, 
and  thus  they  explain  the  discrepancies  that  occur 
between  the  results  of  the  examination  of  the  same 

farcel  of  certain  commodities  by  different  analysts, 
daresay   that   is   so,   but   I  am  sure  also   that 
other  elements  in  these  discrepancies  are  the  idle- 
ness and  carelessness  on  the  part  of  samplers,  and 
ignorance  and  incompetence,  and  what  I  had  better 
l>erhai>8  call  bias  on  the  part  of  the  analyst     No 
textbook  instruction  will  suffice  to  eradicate  these. 
With  regard  to  most  of  the  heavy  products  and  raw 
materials  of  industry  proper  methods  for  both  samp- 
ling and  analysis  are  well  understood,  and  do  not 
remain  to  be  discovered,  although  it  is  doubtless  true 
that  these  proper  methods  are  not  imiversally  em- 
ployed.    Allowing  that  it  is  desirable  that  all  the 
transactions  in  a  particular  commodity  should  l^ 
conducted  with  reference  to  one  standard  method, 
and  I  am  certainly  of  tliat  opinion,   I  cannot  see 
myself  that  it  is  possible  for  our  Society  to  do  more, 
at  the  most,  than  offer  suggestions  to  the  trades 
concerned.     We  can  discuss,  promote  investigation, 
and  suggest  improvements,  but  after  that  we  must 
leave  it  to  those  commercially  concerned  to  adogt 
our  suggestions.    Our  Society,  by  its  constitution,  is 
admirably  adapted  to  do  this.     For  example,  s  uppose 
after  we  had  heard  ^Ir.  Carter-Bell's  admirable  i>aper 
on  this  very  subject  of  standard  methods,  where  he 
entered  into  detaU  with  regard  to  analysis  and  valu- 
ation of  gas  liquors,  and  it  had  been  published,  we 
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had  had  a  meeting  called  specially  to  discuss  the 
proposals  in  that  paper,  I  doubt  not  that  a  number 
of  persons  interested  would  have  attended,  and  we 
should  have  had  a  discussion  among  them  that  would 
probably  have  so  threshed  out  the  subject  as  to 
supply  what  might  be  adopted  as  a  standard  method  j 
for  the  valuation  of  gas  liquors.    As  a  practical  way  j 
of  promoting  these  objects  I  suggest  the  following  as  ' 
B  feasible   scheme.      The  general  council   should 
draw  up  a  scheme  allotting  the  discussion  of  the 
subject  that  relates   to  special   raw  materials   or 
chemicals   to   each   Section,  so  as   to   divide   the 
labour.    Pyrites  to  one,  bleach  to  another,  alkali  to  a 
third,  and  so  on.    Bv  this  division  of  labour  time 
would  be  saved.     The  sectional  committee  would 
then  arrange  for  the  most  thorough  ventilation  and 
discussion  of  the  whole  subject  allotted  to  it,  and 
afterwards  draw  up  a  report  and  if  possible  definite 
regulations  such  as  inight  form  a  standard  for  the 
trade.    Our  Journal  would,  in  the  ordinary  course, 
publish  reports  of  these  meetings  and  the  formal 
result  of  the  discussion.    So  far  I  believe  our  Society 
can  so.    It  can  by  its  representatives  come  to  definite 
conclusions  and  publish  them,  but  it  cannot  give 
them  the  force  of  law.    Even  though  these  standards 
were  not  authoritatively  adopted  by  the  trade,  they 
could  and  would  probably  be  stipulated  at  first  by 
buvers,  who  were  perhaps  not  quite  able  to  form  an 
independent  judgment,  as  a  system  in  which  they 
could  have  confidence,  and  be  easily  referred  to  as  the 
Society  of  Chemical  Industry's  method.    Taking  the 
Questions  in  our  circular  seriatim  I  would  say  (1) 
tnat  I  believe  that  when  an  article,  uniform  in  its 
phj^ical  condition,  is  a  larffe  article  of  commerce. 
It  IS  both  practicable  and  desirable  that  a  general 
agreement  should  be  attained  with  regard  to  the  way 
in  which  samples  are  taken,  but  I  doubt  if  such  a 
general  agreement  ean  be  attained  b^  any  e£forts  of 
our  Society.    (2)  No  analyst  ought  to  issue  a  certificate 
of  analysis  unless  he  is  satisfied  that  a  proper  pro- 
cedure has  been  followed.    If  he  issues  a  certificate 
in  the  contrary  belief  he  does  a  dishonest  thing. 
There  are  two  ways  of  diminishing  dishonest  practices. 
The  first  is  by  precept  and  example :  the  secona  by  pains 
and  penalties.  Our  part  is  evidently  the  former.  If  we 
do  the  work  well,  exposing  erroneous  practices,  and  pro- 
viding for  the  anal^rst  methods  that  nave  the  approval 
and  recommendation  of  our  Society,  I  think  that  ana- 
lysts will  find  it  safer  and  more  comfortable  to  avail 
themselves  of  these  methods  than  to  employ  others, 
perhaps  equally  accurate,  but  which  have  not  such 
•approved  recommendation.    In  this  way,  I  believe  a 

fretty  general  agreement  may  be  an-ived  at.  Further, 
can  see  no  reason  why  such  a  general  agreement 
should  not  become  an  international  one,  but  it  would 
becomeso  byoperation  beyond  the  scope  of  our  Society. 
(3)  This  question  implies  that  there  are  in  some  cases 
variations  in  the  methods  of  returning  results.  If 
the  several  methods  involve  nothing  contrary  to  truth 
they  may  be  all  admissable,  but  I  think  our  Society 
should  draw  attention  to  variations  of  this  kind  cal- 
culated to  deceive,  such  as  the  well-known  case  of  Ihe 
BO-called  Liverpool  custom,  in  the  alkali  trade,  and 
set  its  face  against  them.  (4)  As  I  have  said  before. 
I  believe  that  our  general  council  and  the  sectional 
committees  are  in  a  position  to  do  all  that  we  as  a 
Society  can  do,  and  that  to  appoint  special  committees 
for  the  purposes  of  regulating  the  course  of  trade  in 
this  respect  would  be  to  go  beyond  the  •legitimate 
functions  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Indust^. 

Mr.  Gbocshaw  :  In  the  first  place  I  may  say  that 
my  own  view  inclines  very  much  in  the  direction 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Davis  and  Mr.  Mellor.  I  think 
with  Mr.  Bell  in  one  respect  that  the  formation  of 
a  committee  to  decide  upon  accurate  methods  of 


analysis  would  be  a  very  useful  institution,  but  I  do 
not  think  that  the  duty  of  that  committee  should 
further  proceed  in  the  way  of  asserting  that  analvses 
by  one  or  even  two  particular  methods  should  be 
adopti^,  as  I  am  of  opinion  that  no  committee  would 
be  able  to  carry  such  methods  into  law.  'The  great 
difficulty,  to  my  mind,  which  has  stood  in  the  way  of 
uniformity  in  the  methods  of  analysis  is  simply  the 
fact  that  there  are  "  buyers  "  and  there  are  ^sellers." 
A  buyer  will  always  choose  a  method  of  analysis 
which  gives  a  low  valuation,  and  a  seller  will  choose 
a  method  which  gives  a  high  one,  a  very  good  illus- 
tration of 'which  you  will  find  in  relation  tothe^*soda 
test,"  mention  of  which  was  made  in  the  discussion 
at  Liverpool     The  Liverpool  chemists  appear  to 
adhere  to  the  old  atomic  weight  of  sodium,  tiie  con- 
sequence of  which  is  that  there  is  actuallv  a  difference 
in   the  results  between  Liverpool  and  Newcastle 
simply  because  in  the  one  place  a  different  atomic 
weight  is  adopted  from  the  one  in  use  at  the  other. 
Yet  even  this  need  not  lead  to  any  confusion  between 
the  buyer  and  seller,  any  more  than  a  difference  in 
the  result  given  by  different  processes,  if  it  is  known 
by  what  standard  the  sample  has  been  analysed, 
because,  this  being  so,  the  value  of  the  article  can  he 
assessed  pro  r<Ua,  according  as  the  numerical  result 
is  known  to  be  high  or  low,  under  those  particular 
conditions.     Leading  from  this  pointL  we  must  not 
forget  that  in  deciding  on  the  method  of  analysis  a 
chemist  is  very  ofteti  oiased  in  favour  of  a  particular 
method,  and  it  will  always  be  the  case  that  an  analyst 
who  has  a  apreat  deal  of  work  on  his  hands,  will  as  far 
as  he  is  able  choose  the  most  simple  operation  of 
those  in  use,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  in  many  cases 
if  that  operation  is  one  which  does  not  give  quite  so 
theoretically  correct  a  result  as  some  other,  yet  it 
may  be  fairly  considered  sufficient  for  the  purpose, 
because  if  it  is  a  process  which  will  ^ve  uniJorm 
results  on  its  own  beisis,  it  need  not  attain  to  a  super- 
lative pitch  of  scientific  accuracv  so  long  as  by  its  aid 
we  are  able  to  form  an  equitable  judgment  upon  the 
results.    The  valuation  of  crude  acetate  of  lime  is  a 
case  in  point    The  sulphate  of  soda  process  may  not 
give  so  accurate  a  measure  of  the  real  percentage  of 
acetic  acid  as  the  distillation  process,  when  very 
carefully  conducted,  though  I  do  not  think  the  difkr- 
ence  is  great,  as  is  sometimes  asserted,  but  it  is  much 
more  easy  and  rapid  of  execution,  and  gives  very 
concordant  results,  and  we  therefore  cannot  wonder 
that  the  small  amount  of  time  and  attention  which 
the  sulphate  of  soda  process  demands  compcured  with 
any  process  of  distillation,   has  recommended  the 
former  to  analysts  who  have  a  living  to  obtain.   At 
the  same  time  it  is  very  desirable  that  a  reliahle 
comparison  of  these  two  methods  of  vaineing  this 
important  chemical  product  should  be  made.    I  am 
myself  working  on  this  subject,  and  hope  at  some 
future  day  to  be  able  to  place  my  results  before  the 
Society.    I  practically  agree  with  Mr.  Davis  that  if 
we  could  only  secure  ''good  sampling'^  we  should 
really  be  in  a  fair  wajr  to  overcome  all  our  difficulties, 
but  in  sampling  there  is,  of  course,  a  biai^  and  that  you 
cannot  eliminate  by  any  method  of  l^slation  or  the 
formation  of  committees^    If  methods  of  samplioK 
were,  however,  taken  under  consideration,  I  think  it 
would  certainly  come  fully  within  the  province  of  our 
committee  to  recommend  for  adoption  certain  modes 
of  procedure  for  obtaining  accurate  samj^les  of  all 
the  more  important  matenals  known  to  industrial 
chemistry. 

The  Chaibman  :  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  Dr.  Roscoe 
and  Mr.  Watson  Smith  agree  with  mo,  in  cafe  an 
agreement  is  practicable,  that  the  same  ought  not  to 
be  a  compulsory  ona  After  the  many  valuable 
remarks  we  have  heard,  we  may  fairly  iDondude  that 
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an  international  agreement  would  not  be  agreeable, 
but  that  a  national  one  would  be  far  more  feasible. 
I  therefore  beg  to  move  the  following  resolution  : 
"That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting;  it  would  be 
practicable  and  verv  desirable  to  attain  a  national 
agreement  on  standard  methods  of  sampling  ores, 
raw  products,  and  chemicals,  but  that  an  interna- 
tional agreement  would  be  at  present  impracticable." 

The  resolution,  which  was  seconded  b]^  Mr.  Davis, 
vfBs  put  to  the  meeting  and  carried  unanimously. 

The  conference  was  then  adjourned  until  May  6th. 


^laisgoio  ami  Wim  of  ^cotlanD 

%tttwn. 
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MEETINGS  FOR  1881. 

Mat  13rH.— jl)  On  DifTerent  Methods  of  Producing  Cold  Arti- 
ficially. By  Mr.  Ckdeman.  (2)  On  the  Composition  of  Tobacco, 
fir  Dr.  dark. 


Mteiing  held  Tuesday  Evening^  Mardt  11,  IS84, 


MB.  ED.  a  a  STANFORD  IN  THE  CHAIR. 


The  Chairman  intimated  that  the  Section  now 
numbered  137  membera.  When  it  was  formed  there 
were  only  114  members  of  the  Society  resident  in 
Scotland.  Sixty-six  new  members  had  joined  daring 
Uie  month  that  the  Section  had  been  in  existence, 
bringing  up  the  number  of  Scotch  members  of  the 
Society  to  180. 

ON  THE  EFFECT  OF  TEMPERATURE  IN 

DYEING. 

BY  EDMUND  J.  MILLS  AND  A  G.  RENNIE. 

Very  few  measurements  have  been  made  of  the 
influence  of  heat  in  chemical  change.  Hood  (Phil. 
.1/047., Nov.  I878X  calculating  from  data  previously 
published  \jy  Harcourt  and  Esison,  was  of  opinion  Uiat 
chemical  ^ect  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the 
temperature;  and  this  result  was  afterwards  confirmed 
hy  Warder.  Our  own  object  has  been  to  make  some 
preliminary  measurements  of  the  effect  of  tempera- 
ture m  dyeing.  For  this  purpose  we  selected  purified 
cashmere  wool  (in  the  piece)  and  a  well-crystallised 
sample  of  roeaniline  acetate.     The  first  series  of 


experiments  was  performed  in  such  a  manner  as  only 
to  saturate  the  wool  at  successively  higher  tempera- 
tures. To  this  end  we  took  a  glass  bath  holding  in 
every  case  200  cubic  centimetres  of  water^  heatea  to 
and  kept  at  the  desired  temperature  within  a  few 
hundredths  of  ±  1^  G.  A  standard  solution  of  the 
acetate  was  prepared,  coiitaining  O'lgrm.  in  a  litre  of 
water.  The  pieces  of  wool  to  be  dyed  averaged  about 
O'j^m.  eachf  and  contained  1273  per  cent  of  water. 
These  were  hrst  introduced  into  hot  water,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  formation  of  air  bubbles,  drained 
rapidl:^,  and  inserted  in  the  hot  experimental  bath, 
in  which  they  were  kept  each  for  one  hour.  During 
this  time  rosaniline  solution  was  slowly  added,  with 
constant  stirring,  until  at  the  end  of  the  specified 
time  a  red  tint  was  just  perceptible  at  the  edffe  of  the 
liquid.  In  some  cases  a  little  water  of  the  same 
temperature  as  the  bath  was  added  to  make  up  for  a 
slight  evaporation.  The  following  table  contaiiis  our 
numerical  results,  and  a  corresponding  set  of  numbers 
calculated  from  tne  data  marked  with  an  asterisk,  by 
means  of  an  equation  referred  to  below : — 


Colonr  absorbed 

per  gramme. 

Cuoio  centimetres. 


Cnbio 

Centimetres. 

Calc 


Temperature. 
C. 


0-41 
0*90 
1*25 
2-18 
2-42 
2-21 
1-21 
0-52 
0-22 


Ot)0     -1-46 

0*37     +lfiO 

0-90     6-25* 

1-76     16-25 

2-18     28-25» 

2-18     36-25 

1-82     46-25 

1-21     66-25* 

0-56     66-25 

0-22     86-25* 


It  is  already  known  (MiUs  and  Thomson,  Chemical 
Societf/s  Journal  35,  28)  that  at  some  temperature 
approaching  the  boiling  point  of  water,  and  if  adequate 
time  be  given,  rosaniline  salts  undergo  dissociation, 
producing,  if  their  solutions  be  ver^  weak,  completely 
colourless  liquids.  It  is  in  fact  evident,  as  well  from 
the  numbers  above  given  as  from  the  ayed  samj^es 
themselves  (exhibited  to  the  Section),  tnat  through- 
out a  considerable  range  of  higher  temperature  the 
tendency  of  wool  to  absorb  colour  is  more  or  less 
counteracted  by  a  dissociation  stress,  though  in  our 
own  experin^ents  the  time  was  too  short  for  much 
actual  dissociation. 

If  we  assume  Hood's  law,  and  consider  the 
absorption  of  colour  as  well  as  the  dissociation  stress 
to  be  chemical  effects,  the  combined  effect  in  these 
experiments  should  be  proportional  to  the  fourth 
power  of  the  temperature.  As  the  temperatures  from 
6*25  to  66'25  were  taken  at  equidistant  intervals,  it 
is  easy  to  examine  the  differences  of  rosaniline  solu- 
tion thereto  corresponding.  The  sum  of  the  fifth 
differences  proves  to  be  -  "07,  or  very  nearly  zero — 
a  criterion  of  a  quadric  curve.  The  equation  of  this 
curve  is— 

y=6(<+l-46)-c(<+l-4a)«-rf(<+l-46)»  +  e(«  +  l-46)* 

where  y  is  the  amount  of  colour  absorbed  in  cubic 
centimetres)  t  is  the  temperature^  and  6.  c.  c/,  e  are 
constants  of  condition.  The  loganthms  ot  tnese  con- 
stants are — 

log.  6=1-1008445         log.  c?=6-4194377 
log.  c -3  1009240         log.  e= 7 -4435168 

Hence  we  have  calculated  the  position  of  the  following 
points  of  interest,  viz.: — 

Temperature  C.  Kflbct. 

-1*46 No  colour  denoeited. 

+31-11  MoBt  colour  deposited. 

81-15  Very  little  colour  (-07  cubic 

oentimetio)  deposited. 

Beyond  this  last  temperature  more  colour  is  giudually 
taken  up,  the  calculated  amount  being  1*30  cubic 
centimetres  at  100*^0.,  so  that  the  advantage  still  lies 
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leUure  has  prevented  our  working  out  in  detail;  In  the.yeara  18,1-3  1  myestigatod  the  distnbutwii 
nod  loBtly.tfie  curve  descends  rapidly  towards  the  Pt^h^T^"?^  bituminoua  ^les  when  it  w  du 
axis  of  no  colour,  though  at  85'  C.  it  is  stiU  remote  *""«*  Joj  t^e  production  of  paraffin  oils,,  and  f«u«l 
therefrom.  *"*'  ^l  1**  P*''**  *''  nitrogen  m  the  ongtnal  uul 

Our  eKneriments  have  convinced  us  that,  where  an    '''ere  is  found— 

aniline  colour  is  susceptible  of  dinaociation,  there  is  Asnmmonlaln  vkteir  dbtllUie iro 

a  iiositivo  disadvantage  in  nsing  high  temperatures  in^eoilMalkaloWJ  tan JM 

in  the  dye-bath.     I^  such  cases,  ilso,  the  colour  '"  ''"'  "'"""'  "  """■ "" 

Hbould,  if  possible,  be  employed  only  to  saturation  and  ,  The  nl)caluidal  tars  moke  Up  about  one-fonrth  p*^ 
not  in  excels,  in  order  to  avoid  the  irregularities  I  by  weight  of  the  oily  distillate.  In  the  products  of 
introduced  by  the  latter  method  immediately  after  the  particular  shale  investigated,  the  oQ  conlaioM 
the  point  of  greatest  depositjoa  1 116  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  while  uw  tar  coatained  4 
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pitchy  or  coke-like  substances.  Though  this  pitch 
probably  contains  a  considerable  percentage  of  free 
carbon,  yet  its  high  i>ercentage  of  nitrogen  (4*1  i>er 
cent.)  indicates  that  it  must  be  largely  composed 
of  nitroffen-carbon-hydrogen  compounds.  Caroazol 
(C12H9N)  contains  8  38 per  cent., and  phenylnaphthyl- 
carlJazol  (Ci  «Hi,N)  contains  6*45  i>er  cent  Both  of 
these  have  been  obtained  from  anthracene  residues,  and 
are  eminently  stable  substances  of  high  melting  and 
boiling  points.  It  seems  likely  that  an  examination  of 
coke,  pitch,  and  alkaloidal  residues  would  lead  to  the 
discovery  of  these  or  similar  substances  among  their 
constituents.  As  time  permits,  I  hope  to  extend  my 
investigations  in  this  direction.  Mr.  J.  O.  Morrison, 
in  carrying  out  test  distillations  on  a  very  small 
scale  in  the  laboratory— 20  to  30  grms.  being  heated 
very  gradually  to  a  good  red  heat — has  found  that 
the  quantity  of  ammonia  obtained  simply  by  the 
action  of  heat  in  this  way  is  double  what  could 
have  been  obtained  on  a  manufacturing  scale  by 
simple  dry  distillation.  The  particular  shale  already 
referred  to,  distilled  in  the  way  described,  gives  the 
following  results : — 

For  cent 
Total  nitrogon 070 

Per  cent 

Of  which  there  was  obtained  as  NH,  ....  0*23 
Of  which  thoro  was  obtained  as  alkaloids 

in  distillate O'U 

Of  which  there  was  obtained  in  the  coke  0'32 

0*09 

Loss 0*01 

Taking  the  total  nitrogen  of  the  shale  as  100  we 
have — 

As  ammonia  in  watery  distillato   32*8 

As  alkaloids  in  oil  20*0 

In  the  residue   457 

98-5 
Loos 1*5 


100*0 


determinations  of  the  nitrogen  in  a  shale  l^  the  two 
methods  gave  the  following  reeults : — 


£k)da*limo. 
Per  cent. 

0  70    .. 

0*75    .. 


GronTcn. 
Per  cent 
..    0-70 
..    010 
OtB 


The  determination  of  nitrogen  in  a  coal  gave  the 
following  results : — 


In  this  case  it  is  probable  that  the  gradual  but  very 
thorough  heating  of  the  coke  has  Drought  about  a 
decomposition  of  the  residual  alkaloids  with  a  maxi- 
mum production  of  ammoma  and  a  minimum  of  free 
nitrogen,  the  large  percentage  of  porous  ash— about 
90  per  cent  of  the  whole  coke  favouring  this  decom- 
position. It  is  evident  that  the  same  heat  applied  to 
large  pieces  of  shale  might  have  an  altogether  diffe- 
rent effect,  as  the  gas  from  the  interior  would  have 
to  pass  out  through  a  considerable  thickness  of  hot 
earthy  residue,  and  be  to  a  great  extent  decomposed. 
This  theory  would  explain  the  well-marked  difference 
In  the  behaviour  of  tne  nitrogen  of  pitchy  minerals, 
such  as  cannels  and  shales.  I  have  found  that  the 
residual  cokes  of  the  former  stand  a  very  high  tempe- 
rature, even  a  light- red  heat,  without  dissipation  of 
their  nitrogen,  while  the  latter  are  extremely  sensitive 
to  high  heats,  and  would  part  with  large  quantities 
of  free  nitrogen  at  such  temperatures.  The  investi- 
gations of  Dr.  H.  Grouven  on  the  conversion  of  com- 
bined nitrogen  into  ammonia  have  been  very  com- 
pletely described  by  him  (  Vtrsuchssiationen  J,  28, 343). 
Bv  his  method  the  substance  is  burnt  in  a  Jarge  excess 
of  steam,  the  alkaloidal  vapours  being  conducted  over 
or  through  a  highly-porous  "contact  substance,"  in 
which  the  necessarv  conditions  of  time  and  contact  are 
supplied,  so  that  they  are  decomposed  into  CO,  COo, 
and  NHa.  His  analytical  apparatus  has  been  in  use 
in  the  laboratory  at  Oakbank  for  four  or  &v^  months, 
and  a  large  number  of  the  nitrogen  determinations 
recorded  m  this  paper  were  performed  with  it  Three 


Soda-lime. 
Per  cent, 

2-25    .. 

220    .. 


OrooTen. 
PiercenL 
...    2» 
...    2-30 


In  both  Grouven's  and  the  soda-lime  process  pro- 
vision is  made  for  the  separate  treatment  of  the 
more  or  less  volatile  portions  of  the  substances  to  be 
analysed.     In  the  former  (Grouven's)  the  alkaloidtl 
vapours  are  decomposed  directly  by  steam,  the  chief 
function  of  the  contact  substance  oeing  to  keep  the 
vaix)urs  and  steam  in  contact  at  a  suitable  tempen- 
ture :  in  the  latter  process  the  red-hot  soda-lime  in 
the  tore  part  of  the  tube  supplies  the  elements  of 
water,  and  to  a  certain  extent  provides  for  contact 
In   the  first  process  the  non- volatile    nitrogenoos 
substances  are  burnt  by  the  direct  action  of  steam 
alone ;  in  the  second  the  elements  of  water  are  supplied 
by  the  caustic  soda    But  as  the  soda  will  not  part 
with  these  elements  imless  the  carbon  b  in  intimate 
contact  with  it,  this  has  to  be  insured  by  veryoarefol 
grinding  of  the  substance,  and  very  intimate  mixture 
of  it  with  the  soda-lime.     Operators  who  have  been 
at  pains  to  determine  the  nitrogen  in  coals  and  shales 
must  have  noticed  how  very  frequently  the  ignited 
soda-lime,  on  subsequent  examination,  shows  traces 
of  unburnt  carbon,  and  just  so  surely  as  this  is  the 
case  will  the  results  obtained  be  low.     When  once 
the  art  of  managing  the  heats  in  Grouven's  apparatus 
has  been  mastered  this  difficulty  is  completely  over- 
come; the  substance,  without  preliminary  grinding  or 
treatment  of  any  kmd,  can  be  completely  burnt  to 
ash.    Also,  by  proper  regulation  of  the  neat  on  the 
contact  substance,  tne  escape  of  undecomposed  alka- 
loids can  be  entirely  avoided. 

An  examination  of  the  tables  of  coal  analyses  pub- 
lished in  standard  works  has  convinced  me  that  these 
determinations  must  in  many  instances  have  been 
very  imperfectly  performed,  as  the  averages  brought 
out  are  much  below  the  truth,  as  far  as  i  have  been 
able  to  ascertain  it,  by  the  careful  determination  of 
the  nitrogen  in  specimens  from  many  different  local- 
ities. It  has  occurred  to  me  that  a  valuable  modification 
of  the  soda-lime  process  would  be  the  introduction 
into  the  back  end  of  the  tube  of  some  substance,  which 
at  a  moderate  heat  would  give  off  water  which  would 
not  only  sweep  out  the  tube,  as  the  carbonic  acid  from 
bicarbonate  of  soda  at  present  does,  but  in  addition 
would  supply  the  elements  of  water  to  the  ignited 
mixture  of  soda  lime  and  substance  in  case  that  mix- 
ture had  not  been  intimate  enough  to  complete  the 
decomposition.    Hydrated  oxide  or  sulphate  of  cal- 
cium would  serve  the  purpose  admirably.  Any  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  of  this  paper  would  oe  incomplete 
without  something  more  than  a  passing  reference  to 
Mr.  R.  Tervet's  researches  (this  joumaL  2, 445)  on  the 
infiuence  of  hydrogen  in  favouring  the  production 
of  ammonia  from  nitrogenous   suDstanoea     These 
researches  form  a  most  important  and  original  contri- 
bution to  the  knowledge  of  the  subject    Having  in 
July,  1883,  been  favoured  with  an  early^  account  of 
Mr.  Tervet's  experiments,  I  arranged,  with  hia  con- 
sent, to  carry  out  an  independent  aeries  of  experi- 
ments bearing  on  the  subject    The  reeolta  of  tneee 
experiments    were    chiefly    confirmatory  of    lyLr. 
Tervet's  own  conclusions^  but  had  also  a  bearing 
oii  the  line  of  investigation  followed  by  Oronven. 
Young,  and  myseli    They  are  therefore  reprodnoea 
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here.  The  subetaoceB  ezmrimented  with  were 
coal,  «bale-cole,  and  peat  The  apparatus  used  was 
an  iron  tube  of  ^ia.  bore,  heated  in  a  gae  combustion 
foiuace.  The  gases  passed  throusk  the  tube  were 
snpplied  from  a  graduated  gasholder,  and  wore  tho-  ' 


:»ught 
.    The 


in  the  standard  acid,  Id  ordinary  nitroeea  bulbs, 
coal  u«ed  waa  the  soft  or  partiatly-cakiag  portion  of 
the  Lanarkshire  main  coaL  Analysed  botli  by  the 
soda- lime  and  Grou "en's  methods  it  gave  S'3  per  cent 
of  mtroKen.  Ur.  Tervet  has  expressed  the  ammonia 
obtained  as  pounds  of  sulphate  per  ton  of  coal. 
Stated  io  this  way  the  coal  used  coDtained  nitrogen 
equal  to  8431b.  of  sulphate  of   ammouia  per  ton. 


Lb.  per  too. 


Ill    , 


AaaTaxoT  or  Exfuuhiht  1.      ._ 

DliUll&tion  for  Um.  unnioDla  u  mlphale (770 

'  'a  foot  Dt  CO,  for  80m.  unmonfk  u  BOlDhatD       

0  foot  ot  CO,  lor  Uni.  ammonia  u  BQlphato..  .  . 

a  loot  at  H,  [or  Um,  unmoolft  as  aulptuiM  13'6S 

Itootof  U.O  for  lOm.  ammonia uBUlphaW,.  SHQ 

1^1  coble  foot  of  H,  lorSOm.  ammoala  as  aalpliale..  B'06 

l|  cnblofool  of  B,  (or  00m.  ammoala  as  salpbale..  1013 

oe-38 


■  mlphaU 

t  cunjD  lout  111  oi  lor  icum.  amiDOiilaaaaQiphaU,... 

I  cubic  toot  of  1^  tor  llOm.  aminoillafaa  inlpbate , , 

'   It  of  Hi  for  SlOm,  ammonU  u  lulphate, . 


In  experiments  3,  4,  and  S,  peat  and  shale  cokes 


Sca^e  i  i/u:h  to  Ifiot. 


The  coal  waa  roughly  powdered  and  made  up  in 
wper  cartridge§,  whicn  could  be  alipped  easily  into 
tbe  iron  tube.  Each  cartridge  contained  260  grains 
(lO'e^rms.),  and  measured  about  Tin.  in  length.  The 
rartndge  having  been  slipped  into  the  tube,  the 
burners  were  lighted  at  the  front  end  of  the  tube, 
and  the  heat  was  then  carried  back  along  the  tube, 
JQ«t  BO  ouickly  aa  to  keep  up  a  brisk  evolution  of  ras. 
When  the  evolution  of  gas  bojaji  to  fall  off  rapidly 
a  small  current  of  gas  from  the  holder  was  turned 
on  for  one  or  two  minutes,  to  sweep  out  the  vapours 
Tho  nitroeeD  bnlb  waa  then  replaced  by  a  fresh 
^b  and  the  regular  stream  of  gas  turned  on,  the 
bulb  being  rmUced  by  a  freah  one,  whenever  it  was 
neceaauy  to  detennine  the  ammonia. 


I  were  used,  but  as  they  were  not  carried  b^ond  the 
!  stage  of  the  two  preceding  experiments  tUey  need  not 
'  be  reproduced  her&  It  is  sufficient  to  note  that  shale 

coke  parts  with  comparatively  little  of  its  nitrogen 

under  the  influence  of  hydrogen. 

ABSTIUOT  or  EXI-mUMENT  8. 
Odo  Cartridge,  Tin.  Iodk- 

Lb.  per  hm. 

DiiUllatioD  f  or  Mm.  ammonia  as'solphate B71 

Under  dlmininhed  pTeaure.JOnim.meroiHTlOTliOm.      t'OS 
1  enblc  foot  of  H,  (or  60m S« 


*  Tbe  coke  at  this  Btage  weUbed  IIT'3  grains,  aqaal  to  90  per 
c«nt.  of  coal.  It  waa  aifaln  wclKbed  after  tbe  steam  hod  twen 
panad  over  It.  and  was  found  DractlcaUrunaKered.  abowiiiK 
that  the  temperatare  need  had  bean  below  th«  Ir"" " — 
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In  none  of  the  preceding  experiments  had  the 
ammonia-yielding  property  of  the  coke  been  perfectly 
exhausted,  hydrogen  which  had  passed  over  it  stiu 
turned  turmeric  brown.  The  seventh  experiment  was 
earned  out  to  exhaustion,  and  the  nitrogen  of  the 
r^iduai  coke  determined  by  soda-lime  analysis.  At 
the  Bta^e  marked  ♦  the  coke  was  finely  powdered,  to 
insure  free  access  of  the  hydrogen,  'fhroughout  all 
of  these  experiments  the  heat  of  the  combustion  tabe 
was  ve^  uniform :  it  showed  as  a  well-marked  blood 
red  m  diffused  daylight 


Abstract  of  Experiment  7. 
One  cftrtridge,  Tin.  long,  lln.  diameter. 


DisUUation  for  30m. 
}  cub.  ft.  of  H,  for  240m. 
1  cub.  ft.  of  H,  for  24Qm. 
Ucnb.ftofflsfor  180m. 
*llcub.ft.ofll2for  2IQm. 


Ammonia 

as 
snlphate 


Per  ton. 
27  0mb. 
26-65Ib. 

i-esib. 

5*731b 
2*811bi 


Total 
N=100 

=  nil 

« 16-11 


Total  by  distfflation  and  hydrogen OS-SSlb.  -  27*52 

N  in  tar  distillate  a*5%  on  5%  of  tar) 7-S41b.  -  3-22 

Iieft  in  coke  by  soda-lime  determination 

<0«%)  fi0'e21b.  =20-83 


Lost  as  free  N 


125*311b. 
.lU'esibi 


51:67 
i8*l3 


Total  N  of  original  coal^ammonia  as 
sulphate 2431»lb.      -lOODO 

The  coke  (containing  0"82  per  sent  N)  was  heated  to 
whiteness  in  the  laboratory  in  an  iron  crucible,  and 
was  afterwards  analysed  by  soda  lime,  and  gave 
N=  0'4  per  cent  It  was  again  heated  in  a  fire-clay 
crucible  in  the  smith's  fire,  and  kept  at  a  bright 
white-heat  for  several  hours.  Analysed  by  soda  lime 
it  gave  N=  0'26  per  cent  Treated  with  hydrogen  at 
a  red  heat  at  this  stage  it  gave  up  no  ammonia,  lliese 
latter  results  indicate  the  wonderful  stability  of  some 
of  the  nitrc^enous  constituents  of  the  coke.  As  Mr. 
Teryet  is  stul  following  out  his  investigations  on  this 
sul]gect,  I  refrain  from  further  comment  on  these 
experiments.  I  have  devoted  much  time  and  attention 
during  the  last  twelve  years  to  the  solution  of  the 
problem,  how  more  economically  to  dispose  of  the 
nitrogen  of  shales  and  coals.  Both  alone  and  also  in 
association  with  Mr.  William  Young  many  experi- 
mental investigations  have  been  carried  out  some  of 
the  practical  results  of  which  have  been  enil)odied  in 
manufacturing  processes  now  commercially  estab- 
lished. Certain  of  these  have  been  described  else- 
where (Journal  of  Gas  Lighting  40,  257,  and  42,  317, 
Trans.  M.  InsLS,  5, 158),  and  need,  therefore,  be  only 
very  generally  noticed  here.  For  many  years  steam 
has  been  passed  through  shale  retorts  during  the  dis- 
tillation, and  has  been  found  to  increase  the  yield  of 
ammonia  to  a  considerable  amount  beyond  what  had 
been  obtained  by  simple  dry  distillation.  In  1873,  at 
Magdalen  Bndge  Works,  Mr.  Young  and  the  writer 
proved  that  the  same  effect  was  produced  if  steam  was 
passed  through  the  red-hot  residue  after  the  oil  distil- 
lation was  completed.  This  system  was  afterwards 
applied  toabench  of  Young's  patent  retorts  inOakbank 
Works.  But  though  steam  was  used  in  these  ways 
with  distinct  advantages  to  the  yield  of  ammonia,  the 
distribution  of  the  nitrogen  in  the  products  was  still 
unsatisfactory.  The  results  of  this  treatment  with 
the  shale,  ah:«ady  referred  to,  gave  the  following  dis- 
tnbution,  agam  taking  the  total  nitrogen  of  the  shale 
as  100— 

As  ammonia  in  the  watery  distillate  ..  21*9 

In  the oU as alkaloidal teA  ..^. S'l 

In  the  residue  or  coke     '.'.','.'.'.'.'.'.'.  553 

As  the  nitrogen  of  the  coke  could  be  obtained  as 
ammonia  by  ignition  of  the  coke  with  soda  lime,  it 
-vjcurred  to  us  that  if  the  coke  were  ignited  in  steam 


the  same  effect  should  be  produced.  This  was  proved 
to  be  the  case  by  actual  experiment  In  1881  a  single 
retort  was  erected  at  Oakbank^  in  which  shale  was 
first  distilled  at  a  low-red  heat  m  an  iron  retort,  and 
was  afterwards  subjected  to  ike  action  of  steam  at  a 
bright-red  heat  in  a  fire-dav  retort  The  fixed  carbon 
of  the  residue  was  burned  away,  and  the  nitro^ 
came  off  as  ammonia.  In  this  retort  almost  theoretiod 
results  were  obtained,  the  exhausted  residue  or  ash 
containing  only  4*9  per  cent  of  the  nitrogen  of  the 
shale,  whue  the  remainder  was  found  in  the  distUlate. 
Stating  these  results  as  before,  we  have— 

As  ammonia  in  the  watery  distillate 74*3 

In  the  oil  as  alkaloidal  tars SO*! 

In  the  reeidne  or  ooke iif 

With  the  exercise  of  appropriate  care  it  was  found 

Sossible  to  repeat  these  results  at  will,  but  a  serious 
ifficulty  was  experienced  in  working  certain  shales. 
owin£[  to  the  fusibility  of  tiie  ash  after  the  remoTal 
from  it  of  the  fixed  carbon.  Our  earlier  retorts  were 
designed  of  small  diameter  and  capacity,  to  insure 
the  ready  access  of  heat  to  the  centre  of  the  mass  of 
shal&  and  were  worked  at  a  temperature  little,  if  at 
all,  snort  of  the  melting  or  softemng  point  of  the  asL 
We  have  more  recently  found  it  better  to  make  the 
retorts  of  much  larger  size,  so  that  the  shale  may 
remain  imder  the  influence  of  heat  and  steam  for  a 
longer  time,  and  at  a  somewhat  lower  temperature. 
In  this  way  much  of  the  difficulty  which  arises  from 
the  melting  and  sticking  of  the  ash  is  avoided.  "Hio 
shale  retorts  shown  in  cross  section  in  Fig.  1  were 
erected  at  Pentland  Works  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  and 
have  ffiven  very  excellent  results  during  that  time. 
The  snale  is  charged  into  the  hopper  A  by  doors  on 
the  top.  It  is  here  heated  up  by  tne  hot  cases  passing 
up  from  the  retorts  below,  and  as  tJie  iraole  column 
of  material  is  moved  down  by  the  removal  of  a  part 
of  the  spent  ash  at  the  bottom,  the  shale  passes  in 
succession  through  the  iron  retorts  A^  and  the  fire- 
brick ovens  A*.  In  the  former  it  parts  with  its  hydro- 
carbon oils  and  paraffin,  and  in  the  latter  the  carbon 
is  more  or  less  completely  burned  away  in  steam, 
producing  water  gas  and  ammonia.  The  earlier  forms 
of  these  retorts  were  heated  by  open  fumace&  and 
the  pix)per  regulation  of  temperature  was  very  difficult 
In  the  retorts  at  Pentland  the  furnaces  are  replaced 
by  coal  retorts,  shown  in  cross  section  in  Fig.  2.  In 
these  combined  retorts  and  gas  producers  ooal  is  first 
distilled,  then  partly  bum^  in  steam,  and  finally 
completely  reduced  to  ash  b^  the  re|[alated  admission 
of  air.  At  each  stage  heatmg  gas  is  produced,  and 
by  suitable  appliances  is  burned  in  the  chambers  in 
which  the  retorts  are  set.  By  this  arrangement  the 
full  advantages  of  gas  firing  are  gained,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  large  yield  of  by-products  is  obtained 
from  the  fuel 

In  1882  we  discovered  that  a  certain  proportion  of 
air  might  be  mixed  with  the  steam  used  for  the  burn- 
ing of  nitrogenous  carbon,  without  seriously  reducing 
the  yield  of  ammonia.  The  principal  advantage  of 
such  a  use  of  air  is  that  a  certain  amount  of  heat  is 
thereby  generated  within  the  retort,  and  consequently 
less  has  to  be  supplied  from  the  outside,  and  a  lower 
working  heat  can  therefore  be  maintained.  This  use 
of  air,  if  properly  regulated,  does  not  sacrifice  much 
of  the  nitrogen  of  the  coke,  and  we  have  found  in 
certain  cases  that  the  incr^ised  volume  of  hot  jias 
from  the  lower  retort,  in  which  the  carbon  is  being 
consumed,  tends  to  carry  on  the  distillation  of  the 
shale  in  the  upper  retort,  under  conditions  very 
favourable  to  the  production  of  the  most  valuable 
hydrocarbons— the  solid  paraffins.  In  January,  1683, 
a  set  of  retorts,  worked  alternately  with  steam 
alone  and  witii  steam  and  air,  showed  with  the 
latter  a  gain  of  oil  yield  of  about  10  per   cent. 
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and  of  solid  jurafinB  of  25  per  cent— that 
a,  a  sbale  vnich  with  steam  alone  gave  30 
galiou  per  ton  of  an  oil  containing  lOj  per  cent, 
of  solid  paraffins,  with  steam  and  air  gave  33  ffallons 
pra  ton  of  au  oil  containing  12i  per  ceot  of  eolid 
paraffiaa  The  steam  used  m  both  cases  gave  about 
TJ  gallons  of  condensed  water  per  ton  of  shale.  In 
other  seta  of  retorts  a  similar  gain  of  oil  and  paraffins 
hi  been  obtained  b^  the  nne  of  a  sufficiently  large 
Tolume  of  steam  alone,  180  to  150  gallons  of  water 
being  condensed  per  ton.  It  is  at  present  an  open 
qnedtion  which  of  these  methods  will  in  the  long  run 
give  the  most  economical  results.  The  advantages 
nf  air  are,  its  cheapness  as  compared  with  steam,  the 
iDternal  heat  which  it  supplies,  and  a  certain  crisp- 
Den  which  it  gives  to  the  spent  shale,  which  permits 


long  we  shall  recover  the  nitrogen  of  the  alkaloidal 
taia  by  the  use  of  the  beautifully-contrived  ammo- 
nium ovens  of  Dr.  Grouven.  A  description  of  his 
apparatus,  comprising  incinerating  and  ammonium 
ovens  and  ammonia  soda  plant,  would  alone 
furnish  matter  for  a  long  I^per,  and  cannot  be 
entered  into  on  this  occasion.    The  interest  of  a 

[irocess  confined  to  a  comparatively  limited  industry 
ike  the  oil  trade  of  Scotland  cannot  for  a  moment 
be  compared  with  that  attaching  to  its  application  to 
the  larger  industry  of  fuel  gas  making.  A  good  deal 
of  our  attention  has  been  turned  on  the  application 
of  the  Grouv en- Young-Be ilby  process  to  the  treatment 
of  coal  for  the  production  of  heating  gas  and  ammonia. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  the  process  involves  the 
decomposition  of  water  by  carbon,  the  oxidation  of 

FiG  I, 


SexUc  i  fJieh-(o//bol- 


irery  easily. 
I  increased 
>e  handled. 

nitrogen  of 
ne  involve 
jit,  but  it 
ty  of  light 


the  i: 


Qged  work- 
as  to  the 
listillation. 
t.  of  its  use 
D  later, 
d  reference 
lidual  coke 
that  before 


the  latter  to  carbonic  oxide  and  carbonic  acid,  and 

the  setting  free  of  hydrogen,  its  suitebility  as  a 
means  of  producing  heating  gas  is  evident,  as  far  at 
least,  as  the  quality  of  the  gas  is  concerned.  When 
it  is  further  pointed  out  that  by  this  process  from  60 
to  70  per  cent,  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  coal  can  bo 
obteined  eu  ammonia,  it  must  be  admitted  that  it 
.  opens  up  a  distinct  possibility  of  an  economical  pro- 
I  duction  of  beating  gas.  Between  the  theoretically 
perfect  process — so  well  illustrated  fay  the  anajyticu 
apparatus  of  Grouven — and  its  economical  realisation 
on  a  larae  scale  there  are  many  steps  to  be  taken. 
The  fundamental  difficulty  of  the  transition  is  simply 
stated.  It  is  this  :  The  temperature  at  which  carbon 
freely  decomposes  water  is  considerably  above  that  at 
which  ammonia  is  decomposed.  The  former  tempera- 
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ture  may  be  taken  as  not  lower  than  1,100**  to  1,200° 
C.  The  recently-published  results  of  Drs.  Ramsay 
and  Young  (Chem.  Soc.  Joum,  256 — 88,)  show  that 
under  favourable  circumstances  (contact  surface 
and  time)  decomposition  begins  a  little  below 
500**.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  favourable 
circumstances  and  a  temperature  of  1,100°  to 
1,200°  will  completely  decompose  ammonia.  Clearly, 
then,  the  ammonia  could  only  be  saved  by  making 
the  conditions  of  the  process  as  unfavourable 
as  possible  to  its  decomposition.  It  was  necessary 
therefore  to  reduce  the  chances  of  contact  of  the 
ammonia  molecules  with  surfaces  at  the  decomposing 
temperature.  This  could  best  be  done  by  diluting 
the  ammonia  gas  with  a  large  volume  of  a  neutral 
gas  consequently  Grouven  provides  in  his  analytical 
to  apparatus  the  vlbq  of  a  quantity  of  steam  equal  to  20 
to  30  times  the  weight  of  the  substance  to  be  analysed. 
It  is  evident  that  such  a  proportion  could  never  be 
economically  used  on  a  large  scale.  Anything  like  20 
tons  of  steam  for  1  ton  of  coal  would  place  the 
process  outside  of  the  practical  region  at  once.  In 
our  earlier  laboratory  experiments  we  found  that 
about  60  per  cent,  of  the  total  nitrogen  could  be 
obtained  as  ammonia  by  the  use  of  4  to  5  parts  of  steam 


tar  vapours  are  completely  decomposed.  Only  a  pikkj 
dust  is  deposited  in  the  long  dost  pipes  tid  nmuL 
The  dross  used  in  these  retorts  contains  nitropt 
equal  to  165lb.  to  170lb.  of  sulphate  of  ammonii  pir 
ton.  Week  after  week  since  the  beginning  of  tke 
year  we  have  obtained  yields  ranging  from  M\k  to 
1251b.  of  sulphate  per  ton,  or  say  GO  to  70  poroonL 
of  the  total  nitrogen.  The  quantity  of  steam  and 
has  varied  from  2,5001b.  to  3,5001b.  per  ton  pf  dim 
equal  to  250  to  350  gallons,  so  that  tne  proportioDsoi 
coal  to  steam  now  stand — 1  coal  to  1^  steam.  Tho 
composition  of  the  incondensable  gas  varies  aomo- 
what,  according  to  heats,  air  supply,  etc  A  sando 
collected  on  the  5th  inst,  and  analysed,  showed  Um 
following  composition  (by  volume) : — 

CO, 16-6 

CO  8-1 

CH4 2-3 

H,  28-6 

N, m 

lOOD 

This  indicates  a  rather  excessive  air  supply,  as  W6 
aim  generally  at  a  consumption  of  one  naif  of  tlio 
fixed  carbon  with  air,  the  other  half  with  stenn. 


Table  I. 

Shoxoin/j  the  Products  of  1  toti  of  Coal  when  50  per  cmt.  oj  its  Carbon  is  incinerated  with  Steam  and 

60 per  cent  with  Air, 


Composition  of  Coal. 

Steam. 

Air. 

Chemical 
Reactions. 

Products. 

YoL  of  Gases 
at500-. 

VoLofGaiei 

atira 

Carbon    . . . .  -j 

Hydrogen  .... 
Nitrogen 

Sulphur 

Oxygen   

Ash    

per 
cent. 

78-53 

5-Gl 
1-00 

111 
969 
1*03 

lb. 

879 

879 

126 
22 

25 
217 

lb. 
2197-5 

excess 
2500 

lb. 
5096 

3C+5H,0 

»CO+2COj+5H, 

2C+0;=»2CO 

■ 

1 

Carbonic  Oxide 
Carbonic  Acid  . 

Hydrogen 

Nitrogen    .... 

Ammonia ...... 

Sulphuretted  1 
Hydrogen . . 

Water { 

Ash 

lb. 
2734-6 
21187 

338-6 

3024r 
17 

26-6 

2U\ 
2600/ 

92 

cub.  ft 
101*130 
58^ 

179-584 

150-327 

1-075 

*826 

163-075 

per 
cent 

15-98 
8-08 

27-57 

23*07 

16 

*13 

25-03 

cab.  ft 
36-785 
lS-500 

64164 
531162 

cent 
21-3! 

ir?2 

3M9 
3r77 

lOODO 

100-00 

2240+ 

1697-5+ 

5096 

120  3-5 

651-372 

100-00 

172-5U 

to  1  of  coal.  Then  it  occurred  to  us  that  air  might 
be  made  to  take  the  place  of  a  part  of  the  steam,  and 
experiments  proved  the  correctness  of  the  surmise. 
Thereafter  our  aim  was  to  devise  a  practical  apim- 
ratus  in  which  the  conditions  most  favourable  to  the 
preservation  of  the  ammonia  could  be  economically 
maintained.  Figs.  3  and  4  show  two  cross  sections 
of  a  bench  of  coal  retorts,  which  have  been  at  work  at 
Oakbank  since  October  last.  In  the  upi;>er  part  of 
the  retort  the  dross  or  small  coal,  which  is  fed  into 
the  top  by  screw  feeders,  is  distilled,  the  tar  vapours, 
together  with  the  steam,  passing  down  through 
red-hot  coke,  are  decomposed  into  permanent 
gas  and  ammonia,  and  pass  awav  by  the 
exit  pipe  situated  about  the  middle  of  the 
retort  The  coke  passing  down  into  the  lower  half 
of  the  retort  is  burned  in  a  mixture  of  steam  and  air, 
the  resulting  gases  passing  upwards  and  away  by  the 
centre  exit  pipe.  Ihe  united  gases  from  the  upi)er 
and  under  retorts  are  drawn  through  condensers  and 
scrubbers,  Avhere  the  ammonia  is  separated  and 
recovered.  When  the  heats  are  properly  regulated  the 


With  such  an  admission  of  air  the  composition  of  the 
gas  would  probably  be : — 

CO 21-a 

CO: 10-72 

CH4(etc.)  nfl 

H,!.. 37-19 

N  .3077 

lOI-OO 

Elsewhere  (Trans.  M,  I.  Scotland^  5,  178)  I  h»w 
published  a  series  of  tables  showing  the  thermil 
values  of  the  reactions  between  the  elements  of  ui 
average  coal  and  steam  in  excess.  The  aocompanyins 
Tables,  L,  II.,  and  III.,  show  these  reacticws  m 
values  when  50  per  cent,  of  the  carbon  is  bomed  with 
air  and  50  iier  cent  with  steam.  The  units  used  tfo 
Centigrade  degree-pounds.  The  thermal  values  of  tM 
equation  are  ^sed  on  Thomson's  numbers  :— 

rc-^>]s96.960. 
C-OL»S9.28a 
00—01=67,670. 
H>-Ol»58,000*  at  100*. 

The  available  published  figures  for  the  loss  of  bolt 
through  the  brickwork  of  retort  benches  are  so  wvor 
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festlj  inaccarate  that  new  detenniDatioos  of  the 
conducting  power  of  fire-brick  were  made.  The 
method  employed  waa  similar  to  that  used  by  Peclet 
(Ann.  Ch.  Phyi  3,  ii.,  107),  but  instead  of  using  the 
smoJI  differences  of  temperature  to  which  one  is 
restricted  when  water  is  used  on  both  sidea  of  the 
conducting  medium,  large  differences,  of  260°  to  300° 
C,  were  maintained  by  the  use  of  a  lead-tin  heating 
batb.  A  detailed  description  of  these  experiments 
wonld  be  out  of  place  here,  but  the  general  reenlt 
showed  that  one  square  loot  of  fire-brick  lin. 
thick  passed  6"59  heat  units  per  hour  for  each  degree 
of  difference  between  the  temperatures  of  the  two 
sides  of  the  diaphragm.  From  this  it  was  calculated 
thai  the  loss  over  the  whole  apparatus  amounted  to 
ibout  S,0O0,O0O  units  per  ton  of  coal  treated.  From 
an  examination  of  Table  II.  it  is  seen  that  6,IMil,362 

Table  II. 


TDhntlSUIb.  of  coft] 
Td  ralM  (.Wnb.  of  WBU 

lor  c.  (6) 

Td  nils  MBIlb. 


■t««in  from  lOT  C 


Hue'  ktworbed    In    the    reacUcoi 

jc+iH,o=co+«;o,-(-sii,  w)     - 

To  m»lBt>lp  the  tempetatnre  of  the 
ippumtiu  mKaiiiit  lonei  hj  cor'*"- 

tioa  ind  ndlktlon  (e)  


Dednot  h«at of  routioD  C,  ()■  (/>.... 
Total  heat  nnlta  to  be  aappUed  . 


12tOxtlxI0OIXS3T,e00 

uersxeso     i.aii,m 

MOiaxlTxMO  I.S6e.B» 

-  hta.ta 

—  UoOD.000 
l9.<ie5.0!G 


to  US,  in  the  light  of  our  present  knowledge,  that  the 
combined  system  is  the  more  economical,  but  an 
extended  experience  may  lead  to  a  change  of  opinion. 
As  to  the  practical  heating  results  obtained— the 
small  set  of  retorts  at  Oakbank  are  consuming  in  alt 
4  tons  of  coal  per  day,  and  in  return  produce  901b.  to 
lOOlb.  of  Bulpnate  of  ammonia  per  ton,  and  heating 
eas  sufficient  to  fire  33  shale  retorts,  which  were 
Formerly  heated  by  two  ordinary  furnaces,  consuming 
each  2  tons  of  coal  per  day.  While  these  data  are 
not  sufficiently  full  to  enable  one  to  frame  a  Jinal 
estimate  of  the  practical  gains  and  losses  of  heat,  they 
do  give  a  very  clear  indication  that  practical  results 
are  being  realised  which  correspond  very  fairly  with 
theoretical  calculations.  For  the  sake  of  simplicity 
this  apparatus  was  not  provided  with  any  adequate 
heat  recuperators,  by  the  use  of  which,  in  future,  we 
may  expect  to  effect  great  economy  of  heat. 

In  concluding  this  paper  it  gives  me  much  pleasure 
to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  my  friends  and 
colleagues,  Messrs.  G.  D.  H.  Mitchell,  E.  H.  Ronalds, 
and  J.  O,  Morrison,  who  have  performed  numerous 
analyses  and  laboratory  experiments  in  connection 
with  the  subjects  treated  of,  and  to  Messrs.  W.  A. 
Bryson  and  G.  J.  Hamlen,  who  have  superintended 
and  carried  out  experimental  operations  in  the  works. 
at  no  small  sacrifice  of  their  personal  leisure  ana 
comfort 


Table  III. 

SlmtciTig  the  Comparative  Heating  Value  of  the  Original 
Coat  md  of  tM  Oates  prodvieed  bt/  the  Incineration 
af  SO  per  cent,  o/  iti  Car^n  with  Exeat  of  Steam, 
luid  SO  per  cent,  toith  Air,  dtdueting  from  the  tatter 
the  Beat  ahtorbcd  in  t/itir  pntduction. 


PODDdt. 

■^A-"! 

Beat  Unit! 

HeatUnlU 

mo 
tint 
ssn 

Coal 

Carbonic  Odde 
HrdroflSD 

MS7 
0.031 

e,SBS.(MO 
U,SHMO 

I5,6E0.CD0 
1U1H.M8 

■^1.' 

leat  abaoriwd  a>  ihown  In 

l8.OTi,M0 
6.M1.361 

11i!S.^"^iSSlif 

Dofcoalbr 
percent. 

f        - 

i.»i.ea 

nnila  TiavB  in  hp,  ■nnn1i«l  tnr  thn  e 


The  Chairman  :  I  am  sure  we  are  all  deeply 
indebted  to  Mr.  Beilby  for  this  very  remarkaole 
paper,  for  he  must  have  spent  a  great  amount  of 
labour  upon  it.  The  apparatus  and  disgrams  which 
we  see  before  us  are  extremely  ingenious,  and  realise 
all  that  has  been  predicted  fur  the  process.  There 
must  be  several  members  present  who  wish  to  say 
something  on  this  very  important  paper,  and  we  HhaU 
be  glad  to  hear  their  remarks. 

Mr.  R.  R.  Tatloce  :  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  say 
anvthing  that  will  add  to  the  interest  of  this  ver^ 
valuable  paper,  and  what  little  I  have  got  to  say  is 
entirely  from. an  economical  point  of  view.  I  must 
confess  that  when  I  first  neard  of  Mr.  Beilby'a 
improvements  it  occurred  to  me  that  there  was  no 
need  for  incurring  expense  for  steam  and  outside 
heating  in  order  to  obtain  ammonia,  there  being  so 
much  of  it  wasted  in  this  country  by  iron  manufac- 
turers and  others  who  had  it  absolutelyfor  nothing.  In 
the  blast  furnaces  of  Scotland,  working  with  raw  coals 
in  Scotland,  and  in  the  comparatively  few  working 
with  raw  coal  in  England,  we  have  a  waste  of  ammo- 
nia amounting  to  30,000  tons  per  annum.  That 
ammonia  can  be  had  for  the  extracting,  for  the  mere 
condensing  or  fixing  by  means  of  chemicals,  which 
can  be  done,  even  at  present  low  prices,  with  a  manu- 
facturer's profit  of  at  least  100  per  cent  Tbe.se  pro- 
ceases  have  not  been  carried  out  (o  any  great  extent, 
even  up  to  the  present  time.  In  addition  to  that, 
there  is  a  large  quantity  of  ammonia,  as  we  all  know, 
wasted  in  the  present  processes  of  coking  coal,  that 
up  to  the  present  moment  has  only  been  very  partially 
recovered.  We  cannot  say  that  that  enormous  amount 
can  be  g(}t  merely  for  the  bfting,  because  it  seems  , 
that  in  order  to  recover  it  the  oven^  must  practically 
be  rebuilt  before  the  best  results  cm  be  obtained,  but 
looking  to  the  enormous  consumption  of  other  nitroge-  . 
nous  materials,  it  is  quite  plain  that  there  is  plenty  of 
room  for  all  the  processes.  There  were  last  year  ahout 
half  a  million  tons  of  nitrate  of  soda  consumed  over  the 
entire  world.  If  we  take,  as  I  have  said,  the  waste  of 
30,000  tons  going  on  at  present— I  cannot  say  how 
much  from  gas  producers,  and  that  must  also  be 
considerable— and  perhaps  200,000  tons  whidi  could 
I  be  recovered  from  coking  ovens,  there  is  still  a  large 
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margin,  and  the  question  is  whether  this  process  of 
Mr.  Beilb/s,  where  extra  expense  is  involved,  wiU 
pjay  at  the  present  rate»— which  are  likely  to  be  con- 
tinued for  a  length  of  time,  probably  for  many  years. 
Since  it  is  not  probable  that  nitrate  of  soda  will  be 
brought  into  European  ports  veiy  much  cheaper  than 
at  present,  I  think  there  is  a  prospect  of  plenty  of 
room  for  the  ammonia  that  can  be  produced  by  these 
means,  over  and  above  what  is  absolutely  wasted,  so 
that  even  should  these  wastes  be  utilised,  there  will 
still  be  plentv  of  outlet  for  ammonia  manufactured  in 
this  way,  and  if  Mr.  Beilbv  can  satisfy  us  that  it  is  an 
economical  one,  with  sulphate  of  ammonia  at  present 
prices,  or  even  25  per  cent  lower,  there  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  be  adopted  with  success,  even  con- 
sidering that  it  does  cost  monev  to  produce  it,  and 
has  to  contend  with  ammonia  already  produced,  and 
going  to  waste,  as  well  as  with  nitrate  of  soda. 

The  Chaibman  :  I  was  struck  with  the  large  pro- 
portion of  uitro^n  that  appeared  to  be  obtained— 
40  per  cent.,  I  thmk. 

Mr.  BsiLBY :  That  isonthe  authority  of  Dr.  Grouven. 
He  asserts  that  30  to  40  per  cent  comes  away  in  that 
form.  From  my  own  examination  of  peat  I  should 
say  that  this  is  probably  an  over-statement,  but  in 
certain  shales  I  nave  found  fully  40  per  cent  of  the 
original  nitrogen  in  the  oily  distillate. 

Dr.  Wallace  ;  The  tenacity  with  which  nitrogen 
is  retained  by  carbon,  as  described  in  Mr.  Beilby's 
paper,  is  well  illustrated  by  the  c&se  of  the  animal 
charcoal  used  in  sugar  refineries.  The  new  charcoal, 
containing  about  10  per  cent  of  carbonaceous  matter, 
usually  described  as  carbon,  has  from  1*2  to  1-6  per 
cent  of  nitrogen,  equal  to  12  to  15  per  cent  of  the 
weight  of  carbonaceous  matter.  Every  time  this 
charcoal  is  used  in  the  refining  process  it  is  washed, 
dried,  and  rebumt,  and  on  each  occasion  there  is  a 
lossof  nitrogen,  somewhat  considerable  during  the  first 
few  times  but  afterwards  very  small  Even  after  200 
reburnin^,  occup3ring  three  to  four  years,  the  propor- 
tion of  nitrogen  which  remains  constitutes  2  to  3per 
cent  of  the  weight  of  the  carbonaceous  matter  For- 
merly it  was  the  custom  in  some  sugar-houses  to  draw 
the  charcoal  red  hot  from  the  kilns,  and  extinjguish  it 
with  water,  when  invariably  ammonia  was  given  off 
alone  with  the  steam,  the  quantity  being  very  consi- 
deraole  when  the  charcoGQ  was  comparatively  new. 
The  subject  which  Mr.  Beilby  has  brought  before 
us  is  one  of  great  importance,  and,  as  Mr.  Tatlock  has 
said,  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  process  itself,  but 
experience  is  required  to  show  whether  it  is  more 
economical  than  methods  in  use  in  oUworks  of  older 
construction. 

Mr.  Tervet  :  I  have  much  pleasure  in  expressing 
the  satisfaction  with  which  I  have  listened  to  Mr. 
Beilbjr's  paper,  which  I  consider  a  most  valuble  con- 
tribution to  thesubject,and  one  in  which  I  have  taken  a 
deep  interest.  In  acknowledging  the  honour  which 
Mr.  Beilby  has  done  me  in  referring  to  my  own  inves- 
tigations, I  have  to  observe  that  his  results  differ 
someNvhat  from  those  obtained  by  myself :  and  I  believe 
that  these  differences  arise  from  his  not  naving  passed 
a  sufficient  volume  of  hydrogen  through  the  retort 
Mr.  Beilby  said,  I  think,  that  during  the  first  240 
minutes  one  cubic  foot  ot  hydrogen  was  passed,  and 
during  the  second  240minutes  three-quarters  of  acubic 
foot.  In  my  own  experiments,  during  one-half  that 
time,  over  a  hundred  times  that  volume  of  hydrogen 
would  be  passed,  and  under  slight  pressure.  In 
describing  my  experiments  I  made  special  reference 
to  the  importance  of  having  a  very  large  excess  of 
hydrogen  in  circulation,  therefore  I  think  that  the 
small  volume  of  hydrogen  is  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
crepancies which  exist  between  the  results  obtained 
by  Mr.  Beilby  and  my  own.    I  have  also  to  say  that 


I  can  fully  bear  out  the  results  of  Mr.  Beilby's  inves- 
tigations on  the  aUcaloidal  bodies  obtained  from 
crude  shale  oila  It  is  a  very  interesting  fact  that 
the  proportion  of  nitrogen  should  be  distributed 
almost  imif ormly  through  the  whole  series  of  a  frac- 
tional analysis  of  the  distilled  alkaloids. 

Mr.  T.  L  Patkrsok  :  I  have  always  found  that 
new  animal  charcoal  containa  a  large  proportion  of 
nitrogen,  that  leaves  it  after  the  charcoal  has  been 
used^  and  yet  after  a  great  many  ^rears  it  still  contains 
portions  of  nitrogen.  If  Mr.  fieilby  had  made  any 
exx)eriments  with  the  view  to  determine  the  nature 
of  the  alkaloids  remaining  in  the  coke  from  the  dis- 
tillation of  shale,  it  ought  throw  considerable  light 
upon  the  presence  of  nitrogen  in  the  charcoal. 

Mr.  BsnLBT :  I  have  not  direct  proof,  the  evidence 
is  only  circumstantial 

Mr.  Fatebson  :  I  think  your  hypothesis  is  a  very 
probable  one,  but  I  just  wanted  to  know  if  you  had 
made  any  such  experiment 


Meeting  held  en  Thursday^  March  27th^  I884, 


MB.  ED.  C.  C.  STANFORD  IK  THE  CHAIB. 


ON  THE  DISTRIBUTION  AND  CONDEXSA- 
TION  OF  THE  GASES  IN  THE  LEADEN 
CHAMBER. 

BY  J.  MAGTEAB,  F.C.8. 

It  is  somewhat  surprising  that  so  little  work  has 
been  done  towards  the  elucidation  of  the  relative 
distribution  and  condensation  of  the  gases  in  the 
various  parts  of  the  l^iden  chambers  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  vitriol  The  most  complete 
series  of  experiments,  of  which  details  have  oeen 
published,  are  those  of  the  late  Mr.  H.  A  Smith, 
who  made  a  considerable  number  of  experiments  upon 
the  subiect  both  in  the  laboratory  and  in  the  chambers 
themselves.  The  result  of  his  experiments  led  him 
to  believe  that  the  chief  portion  of  the  acid  was  pro- 
duced and  condensed  close  to  the  surface  of  the  add 
already  formed  in  the  chambers*  He  made  his  ex- 
periments on  a  chamber  140ft  long  by  30ft  high  and 
25ft.  wide,  and  he  divided  the  chamber  into  lengths 
of  10ft,  and  into  levels  or  zones  of  3ft  and  15ft 
from  the  floor.  I  have  taken  out  his  figures  and  have 
put  them  into  the  form  of  diagrams,  which  show  the 
relative  proportions  existing  at  the  various  points 
of  the  chamoer  of  sulphurous  acid,  sulphuric  acid, 
and  nitric  acid.  One  of  the  chief  points  brought 
out  by  thus  placing  his  figures  in  diagramatic  form 
is,  that  we  can  see  in  a  very  marked  degree  the  efiect 

Table  I. 
Distance  in  Feet  from  Entrance  of  Gases. 
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of  the  introduction  of  the  steam,  which  has  reduced 
largely  the  amount  of  sulphurous  acid  at  the  points 
where  it  enters  the  chamber,  the  re  being  a  corresponding 
increase  in  the  amount  of  the  sulphuric  acid.  Taking, 
now,  Mr.  Smith's  results  in  figures,  we  find  that  there 
are  great  variations  and  irregularities,  due,  I  believe. 
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Tablb  IV.* 
Comparative  Chatnber  Condentation  of  Various  Series  of  Sulphuric  Add  Cbambers. 
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Table  VII. 
Wukly  Average — Covers  in  lue,  dose  up  to  Roof  of  Chambers. 


Position. 

No.  1 
Chamber. 

No.  2 
Chamber. 

No.  3 
Chamber. 

No.  4         '          No.  0 
Chamber.     !     Chamber. 

No.  6 
Chamber. 

Ratio. 

•Tw. 

Ratio. 

•Tw. 

Ratio. 

•Tw. 

Ratio. 

•  Tw.     Ratio. 

•Tw. 

Ratio. 

•Tw. 

Roof 

Middle    .... 
Bottom    .... 

100 
105-8 
83-6 

128 
134 
128 

100 
80 
112*5 

139 
ISA 
132 

100 

1117 

112-4 
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104 

100 

n-4 

•    97-3 

85 
80 
84 

100 
74-3 
752 

70 
64 
70 

100 
67-8 
72-1 

80 
70 
73 

Table  VIII. 
Weekly  Average^Covers  in  use  close  up  to  Boo/  of  Chambers, 
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madeln  •.    l Bottom  Tray 

Percentasm  of  Total  Acid  made  in 
each  Cnamber 

38*4 

35*2. 

15-6 

6-2 

3-2 
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Table  IX. 
WeeJUy  Average^Covers  in  use,  placed  one  foot  above  Trays. 


Oanire 
Position. 

No.  1 
Chamber. 

No.  2 
Chamber. 

No.  3 
Chamber. 

No.  4 
Chamber. 

No.  5 
Chamber. 

No.  6 
Chamber. 

Ratio. 

•Tw. 
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•Tw. 

Ratio.    "Tw. 

1 

Ratio. 

•Tw. 

Ratia. 

•tw. 

Ratio. 

•Tw. 

Roof 

100 
95 
84 
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100 
70 
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128 

100          123 
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83 
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115 
115 

100 
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98 

100 
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97 
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88 
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Bottom 
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Table  X. 
Weekly  Average— Covers  in  use,  pla/ced  one  foot  aibove  Trays. 
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Percentage  of  Total  Add  made  in 
each  Chamber a..... 

32D 

29D 

17*5 

137 

5-4 

S'4 

to  the  fact  that  various  samples  have  been  used  for 
the  estimations,  and  that  they  have  not  been  drawn 

Table  III. 
Comparative  Chamber  Condensation. 


No.  of 

Chambers. 

% 

Acid  made. 

H,SO«  in 
Acid  made. 

Excess 
Water. 

Per  cent,  of 
H,SO« 

made  in  the 
various 

Chambers. 

Tons. 
23-52 
22-50 
20*35 
10*23 
•5-84 
219 

Tons. 

19-80 

18*68 

14*89 

4*35 

3D9 

-86 

Tons. 
31t3 
3-91 
5-46 
5*88 
275 
1-33 

32*20 

30*26 

24*11 

71M 

5D0 

1*89 

Totals. 

8472 

6176 

22-96 

lOODO 

simultaneously,  as  would  be  absolutely  necessary  to 
obtain  accurate  results. 

In  order  that  we  may  have  some  idea  of  the  condi- 
tions under  which  the  chambers  are  worked  as  regards 


the  distribution  in  each  chamber  of  the  various  gases, 
let  us  take  the  case  of  a  set  of  sulphuric  acid  chambers, 
six  in  number,  burning  pyrites,  and  assume  that  the 
gases  are  led.  first,  through  a  Qlover  tower,  and  tbea 
through  the  cnambers.  one  after  another,  in  sequence, 
finally  passing  througn  a  Qay-Lussac  tower.  Xet  us 
also  assume  that  the  nitrous  compounds  present  in 
the  chamber  are = 10  per  cent  of  nitrate  of  soda  on  the 
sulphur  burned  f  that  these  compounds  are  calculated 
as  existing  as  NgOi;  that  the  residual  gases  are 
allowed  to  escape  with  10*4  per  cent.*  of  oxygen,  '33 
grains  per  cubic  foot  nitrous  compounds  calculated  as 
nitrate  of  soda,  and  5  per  cent  of  the  original  sulptiur 
escaping  as  SO-.  Neglecting  the  watery  vapour, 
whidiit  ]sveryai£Scult  to  calcubite.  Table  II.  shows 
the  relative  composition  of  the  gases  entering  the 
Glover  tower,  and  as  they  pass  from  chamber  to 
chamberin  theseries.  The  difference  between  the  gases 
enteringthefirstch^berandthoseentering  the  second 

*  This  fiffore  is  merely  taken  for  oonvenieaoe  of  ealcttlatioit. 
OxTffen  varies  much  in  the  diflbrent  oases.  A  fhir  arersfpe 
might  be  taken  as  7  to  71  per  eent.  estimated  in  the  exit  nass 
after  passing  aU  condensing  towers,  etc.  With  old  or  leaky 
chambers  it  often  amounts  to  as  much  as  11  per  cent. 
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duimber  show  at  a  glance  &e  amount  of  condensatioD 
which  has  taken  pla^  AmoreBtrikingway^however.of 
•howing  tUfl  is,  perhaps,  by  the  diagram,  ui  which  the 
laige  square  represents  the  total  chamber  space  and 
tiie  lower  shaded  square  represents  the  proportionate 
bulk  of  solphurouB  acid  in  tLe  various  chambers  aa  the 
mnw  pass  through.  The  up^er  shaded  squares  show 
Se  nitrous  compounds,  asNO,,  ia  the  same  way.  The 
iwnlta  from  which  these  figures  were  calculated  were 
obtained  by  a  long  series  of  determinations  of  the 
and  condensed  in  the  various  chambers,  and  which 
were  made  with  great  care,  with  the  special  object  in 
view  of  finding  out  the  relative  amounts  condensed  in 
the  various  chambers.  Table  III,  shows  comparative 
chamber  condensation,  and  gives  the  results  for  one 
week,  during  which  the  loss  of  acid  escaping  was  esti- 
mated by  my  continuous  testing  arrangement,  and 
for  the  week  in  question  it  amounted  to  l'I49  per 
cent.  HjSOi  of  sulphur  burned.  Table  IV.  gives 
details  of  the  relative  condensation  in  a  number  of 
aeries  of  chambers  of  varying  construction  and  size. 
We  have  now  some  idea  of  the  oomposition  of  the 

DUOIUM  ].— SuLPHDItOUS  ACID. 


attached  to  the  sides  of  the  chamber,  and  the 
results  led  him  to  conclude  that  Smith's  conclusions 
were  not  trustworthy,  and  that  on  an  average  about 
80  per  -cent,  of  the  total  acid  produced  was  formed  in 
the  upper  portion  of  the  chamber  within  three  or 
four  feet  from  the  roof,  I  carried  out  a  longserieaof 
erperimenta  upon  a  set  of  chambers,  divided  by 
curtains  into  sir  sections,  aa  shown  upon  the  plans, 
the.  curtains  having  their  openings  alternately  at  the 
top  and  bottom.  These  chambers  were  fitted  up  with 
a  series  of  sampling  apparatus,  consisting  of  leaden 
trays  exactly  one  foot  square  each,  and  communi- 
cating with  the  outside  of  the  chambers  by  a  lead 
pipe,  enabling  the  quantity  of  acid  to  be  measured 
at  staled  periods.  These  trays  were  supported 
at  heights  of  3ft.  9in.,  7ft  4in.,*  and  lift  Sin. 
above  the  bottom  of  the  chamber,  and  there  fras  also, 
in  addition,  the  usual  side  drip  pocket  upon  the 
chamber  wall 

In  the  first  series  of  eiperimenta  the  trays 
were  left  open  and  uncovered,  and  the  daily 
yield  of  acid  which  had  condensed  upon  these  traya 


DuQBiH  3.— Nitric  Acid. 


MM*  in  the  various  chambers  of  the  series,  and  alsn  i 
ue  relative  proportion  of  acid  condensed  in  each ! 
(Camber.  We  have  now  to  consider  the  question 
aa  to  tone  or  level  of  the  chamber,  in  which 
the  fimnation  of  the  acid  chiefly  takes  place. 
Mr.  Smith  concluded  from  his  experimental  results 
that  the  formation  of  acid  was  most  active  in  the 
lower  portion  of  the  chamber,  and  from  this  cause  he 
■dvooatad  the  building  of  chambers  of  comparatively 
low  height,  but  of  considerable  length.  Mr.  Smith  s 
reanlts/jiowerer,  aa  shown  by  the  figures  which  he 
ffvm,  are  somewhat  misleading,  owing  to  the  method 
adopted  for  taking  the  sample,  and  his  conclusion  I 
beheve  to  be  quite  an  erroneous  one  Some  investi- 
gations have  been  made,  I  believe,  by  Mr.  Hasenclever 
on  the  amount  of  acid  formed  upon  trays  suspended 
at  various  pointe  in  the  chamber.  I  have  not  been 
able  to  obtain  the  details  of  these  experiments,  but 
Ur.  Deacon,  who  also  worked  upon  this  subject, 
kindly  gave  me  the  resutta  of  his  experienca  His 
experunenta  ware  carried  out  fay  a  series  of  gauges 


ivas  carefully  recorded  for  some  months,  both  as  to 
quantity  and  strength.  There  was  considerable  irregu- 
laritv  obncrved,  and  this  was  found  to  be  caused  Dy 
the  lead  ol  the  roof  wrinkling,  from  its  expansion 
and  contraction,  the  acid  conoensing  upon  tne  roof 
lead  dripping  from  these  points  or  projections  of  the 
lead.  Aii^  change  in  the  temperature  of'^the  air  caused 
these  wnnkles  to  alter  their  form,  so  that  at  one  time 
a  considerable  quantity  of  acid  might  be  formed  and 
fall  into  the  trays,  while  at  another  time  this  acid 
mi^ht  be  directed  clear  of  them  by  one  of  these 
wrmkles  of  the  lead.  In  order  to  avoid  this  source 
of  irregularity  I  had  covers  arranged,  han^ng  in  such 
a  way  over  the  traya  as  to  prevent  any  dnp  from  the 
roof  getting  into  them,  and  these  covers  were  made 
also  m  such  a  way  .that  they  could  be  raised  or 
lowered,  as  requirea.  A  set  of  results  was  obtained 
in  the  one  case  with  the  covers  close  to  the  roof  of 
the  chamber,  and  in  the  other  with  the  covers  lowered 
so  as  to  incloile  exactly  one  cubic  foot  of  space  between 
the  cover  and  the  tray.    Taking  the  highest  tray  as 
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them  side  hj  side,  as  in  the  table.^,  we  sball  find  that 
apparently  the  same  amount  of  acid  has  been  obtained 
from  each  set  of  trays.  As  each  of  the  gauged  traya 
had  a  different  height  or  column  of  chamber  gases 
between  it  and  the  roof,  one  would  naturally  expect 
that  the  lower  trays  would  give  an  increased  yield  of 
acid  corresponding  to  the  amount  of  space  above  it, 
but  this  has  not  been  bo. 

If  we  suppose  the  chambers  to  be  divided  into  three 
zonea  or  levels  between  (I)  the  roof  and  the  top  tray, 
(2)  the  top  and  the  middle  tray,  (3)  the  midale  and 

Table  XI. 
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19 -Weeks' 

Coven  D«od  CJOBO  to 
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^ookly 
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0 

Xraya. 

MlSdlewiy.'. 
Bottom  tray.. 

as 

a 

33 

i 

31 

35 

bottom  tray,  and  designate  the  yields  obtained  from 
these  as  A,  B,  C,  thus  we  would  nave 

Upper  zone  =  A 
Middle  zone  =  A  +  B 
Bottom  zone  =  A  +  B  +  C 
but  as  we  have  found  that  A  is  =  A  +  B,  and  also  = 
A  +  B  +  C.  it  ia  evident  that  B  and  C  can  have  no 
value,  and  that,  so  far  as  these  results  are  concerned, 
noacidhasbeen  formed  in  the  middle  and  bottom  zone. 
To  try  and  make  this  result  more  clear,  a  number 
of  apalyses  of  the  gases  of  one  of  the  chambers  was 
made,  and  the  following  figures  were  obtained  : — 
Top  Zonk. 

SOj  erma.  por  litre. '138  as  SO, 

80,  ttrniB.  per  litre.     Tot*l 'lUasSU, 

I'or  cent.  exiBtiiig  lu  SU, Hot  total 

Per  cent.  oij-geQufter  absorption  oloclda      1B7 
Tor  ccni.  oij'Kgo  after  oudialusSOi S'D 

Middle  Zomb. 

SO,  rrms.  per  litre 'llSoaSOi 

80,  unnB.  per  litre.     Total... 'IfBaiSO, 

I'ec  cent,  eiialing  as  80,  SeoItotaJ 

I'ur  cent,  oxyften  after  abaorptioa  o(  acida     lOD 
l^r  cant,  oxygon  uftcr  oxidising  SO, ....        V3 

noTTou  Zone. 

SO,  gmiB.  per  lltra -108  bb  SO, 

SO,  grma.  per  litre.     Total -181  as  90, 

Per  cent,  exiatiug  as  30, 3aoftotiil 

Percent,  oxytcenaflar  absorption  at  acids      10-9 
Per  cent,  oxygen  after  oxidising  SO, ....        91 


In 
so, na 

Water  !.!!"! !!!!!!! !!!![!!!  num 

NO,.., itBi 

Steam  (lixrci -(t 

and  to  consider  that  we  have  to  deal  witii  nattw 
in  two  forms,  gaseous  and  liquid,  the  lattfir  being  in 
the  form  of  a  mist  or  spray  of  sulphuric  add,  wMch 
being  so  vcir  much  heavier  than  the  gases  with  which 
it  is  mingle^  ratiidly  falls  towards  the  bottom  of  ths 
chamber,  displacingthe  gases  and  forcing  them  totlu 
upper  portion,  where  naturally  tJieir  oondenntiao 
must  take  place.  The  average  Bpedfic  gravity  of  the 
gaseous  matter  may  be  roughly  talceD  aa  about  iDQ, 
while  the  sulphuric  acid  H3SO4  baa  a  specific  navib 
of  1430-00,  more  than  suflicient  to  account  for  tin 
relative  positions  in  the  chamber.  The  figures  which 
I  have  obtained,  no  doubt,  show  certain  irregularitiM 
in  the  yield  obtained  at  the  various  points  of  tlu 
chamber,  but  this  is,  I  think,  accounted  forauffideatl* 
by  the  agitation  and  whirl  of  the  gases,  induced 
by  the  strong  effect  of  the  steam  jets  entering  the 
chamber  and  the  constant  current  flowing  in  and  out 
of  the  chamber.  To  what  practical  conclusion,  then, 
do  these  results  lead  usT  I  think  simply  to  that  « 
having  ample  chamber  space,  the  form  of  the  chambtf 
not  being  so  material  With  low  chambers  the  power 
of  mixing  the  gases  is  deficient,  and  a  scaraty  of 
nitrous  compounds  at  any  time  does  more  harm  htm 
the  going  through  of  the  chambers,  while  in  bi^ 
chambers  there  is  more  chance  of  the  gasai  beine 
thoroughly  intermingled,  and  this  "going  throngi 
is  much  more  rare.  What  form  of  chambir  wiUgiTs 
the  best  results  is  a  difficult  question  to  aiiswtt,u 
the  question  of  space  is  complicated  with  the  quntioii 
of  "  surface  condensation,"  which  plays  a  very  imwh 
tant  part  in  tbe  production  of  the  acid.  That  dm  ii 
so  is  easily  seen  by  watching,  through  the  open  door 
of  a  chamber,  the  constant  drop  of  add  formed  npon 
the  roof  of  tne  chamber.  The  use  ot  increased  con- 
densed surface  has  been  often  proposed,  and  notsblj 
by  Mr.  Ward,  who  proposed  using  pilee  of  glass  sheets 
sep/irnted  from  pacn  other  by  about  an  inch  of  Bynx, 
and  placed  in  chambers.  The  effect  of  snrhce  apoo 
the  production  of  sulphuric  add  was  also  investigated, 
and  a  tray,  us  nearly  as  possible  one  aquare  f oot  irn, 
saspended  inthechamber^wasfoimd  toffiveaqnantitr 
of  TOS'TSgrms.  H^SG^.  Pladng  now  m  tbe  tray,  in 
a  vertical  position  lia  apart,  12  pieces  of  glin,  cac'i 
ISin.  by  6in.,  the  amount  of  add obt^edu84liov> 
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wu  ie44grmB.  H^SOi-  This  would  show  tbe  conden- 
sationdae  to  the  glass  i8''1044-i- 708*75= 935 -SSgrma., 
and  as  the  surface  exposed  was  equal  to  12  square 
feet,  the  acid  condeoaed  on  the  glass  surface  waa  ecjoal 
to  79gniis.  per  square  foot,  the  kIoss  being  vertical 
fiadeg  now  the  glass  honzoatallr  and  carefully  at 
the  same  distance  apart  as  before,  the  acid  obtained 
in  £4  houra  amoonted  to  3,!26grm3.  H^SOt,  giving 
32i6-^  70876=261 7-25,  this  being  equal  to  209grmH. 
per  square  foot.  If  we  take  the  amount  produced  in 
the  tray  without  glass  as  being  equ&l  to  100,  the  rela- 
tive moportiona  will  be— 

Tnqr  without  Klaas 100 

Tnr  with  Blua.  vertloal X31 

Trar  with  BlMS.  bociioDlal lU 

This  enormons  increase  in  the  condensation  (44  timee) 
iodicates  how  important  a  factor  surface  available  for 


shield  or  cover  over  it,  to  prevent  any  acid  from  the 
upper  portion  of  the  chamber  falling  upon  it,  and 
these  condensers  were  arranged  at  three  heishta, 
6fL  3in.,  10ft,  and  14ft.  6in.  from  the  bottom  of  the 
chamber.  The  acid  obtained  by  condensation  upon 
this  surface  was  measured  at  dxed  houra,  and  the 
results  tabulated  ddily.  The  observations  were 
carried  on  for  several  months,  and  tbe  average 
amounts  obtained  were— 

For  the  Uncovarod  Trayg,  Covered  Tttyt. 

High  ....  lOOOV  (U,SOJ    lOOOViH.SO.I 

Middle  ..lUOV  UiOV 

Boltom..  IKOV  IMOV 

representing  as  yield  of— 

HUh    tar     81  ?i  of  total        B8  2  or  total 

Mradlo,iiay    Skoftolal        rxaitotal 

Bottom,  say  31  %ot\alel       BJ^of  lot&l 


DRAWiHa  A,   Amngeneut  ot  Lead  Sorlaoes. 


Ldvan-  I  confirming  very  completely  our  previous  results,  and 
Iso  to  further  proving  that  the  chief  condensation  took  place 
•a  the  I  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  chamber.  In  drawmg  B 
1  of  a  '  the  arrangement  of  these  "surface  condensers  is 
mazi-  [  shown  in  the  first  division.  Six  trays  were  arranged 
so  far  i  as  in  drawing  A,  each  1  foot  square,  and  also  a  series 
r  that  of  fiat  trays  with  surfaces  of  I,  2,  and  4  square  feet 
at  we  I  respectively.  These  were  used  in  order  to  find,  if 
made  possible^  the  amount  of  condensation  practically  in 
in  the  i  proportion  to  the  surface  exposed,  the  figures  being — 
called  on  the  1  square  foot,  100 ;  on  the  2  square  feet, 
means  ,  199'2  ;  on  the  4  square  feet,  403. 
tensed  In  the  second  division  of  the  chamber  the  srrange- 
hada  '  mentaof  the  "surface  condensers"  were  such  that  one 
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of  them  faced  the  current  entering  the  chamber,  and 
had  its  rnn-off  pipes  so  arranged  that  the  amount  of 
acid  formed  on  each  side  could  be  measured  separately. 
The  proportion  obtained  on  the  flat  surface  facing  the 
current  oeing  taken  as  100,  the  amount  formed  on  the 
"  lee"  side,  away  from  the  currentj  was  78.  Another 
*'  surface  condenser  "  was  placed  with  its  edge  towards 
the  sas  inlet,  and  the  amount  obtained  from  the 
double  surface  was  175,  as  compared  with  178,  in  the 
previous  cases.  There  being  three  openings  in  the 
curtains,  opposite  the  third  one  was  placed  a  pair 
of  leaden  trays  of  1  square  foot  area.  One  of  these 
had,  in  addition,  slips  of  glass.  1  square  foot  areo^ 
placed  in  it  vertically,  and  toe  amounts  of  acta 
obtained  were  in  the  proportion  of  100  from  the 
simple  tray,  and  192  from  the  tray  with  the  extra 
1  square  foot  of  glass  surface.  These  results  show 
how  very  important,  indeed,  the  question  of  surface  is 
in  connection  with  condensation,  but  the  question  of 
the  best  form  of  chamber  is  so  involvea  with  the 
question  of  cost,  tear  and  wear  from  lead  surface 
exposed,  eta,  tnat  it  would  require  a  very  larse 
amount  of  calculation  and  experience  before  one  could 
decide  what  form  of  chamber  was  the  cheapest  to 
erect,  keep  in  repair,  and  give  the  best  results  as  to 


ticular  leads,  which  are  so  pure'  and  do  not  stand  the 
action  of  sulphuric  acid  m  the  cold,  are  also  the 
least  suitable  tor  chamber  purposes,  and  whether  the 
ordinary  test  which  is  apphed  for  such  lead— that  i& 
merely  ascertaining  the  amount  of  hydrogen  evolved 
in  a  given  time  from  a  given  surface — ^is  also  a  soffi- 
cient  test  of  lead  for  chamber  purposes.  That 
test  has  been  objected  to,  on  the  ground  that  the 
conditions  which  exist  in  chambers  are  different 
It  would  be  very  interesting  to  know  whether  the 
different  portions  of  the  chamber— that  is,  the  lead  at 
the  different  zones  or  regions  of  it— is  acted  ujmq 
differently  according  to  the  nature  and  compoeition 
of  the  gases  at  these  particular  points,  and  genenJlv. 
whether  the  lead  which  behaves  worst  under  soi- 
phuric  acid  alone,  is  also  most  acted  upon  under 
chamber  conditions. 

Mr.  BoTD  (St.  RoUox) :  As  for  the  tests  we  use 
for  "chemical  lead,"  we  have  none  of  any  great 
YfiluQ.  The  hydrogen  test  was  used  for  a  considerable 
time,  but  we  gave  it  up,  as  the  results  were  mislead- 
ing. Chamber  lead  is  not  so  liable  to  be  destroyed 
by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  as  by  the  nitrous  com- 
pounds. The  action  is  different,  and  varies  much 
with  the  position  of  the  lead  in  the  chamber.    For 


Drawivo  B.    Plan  of  No.  2  Series  of  Chambers,— Scale,  40  feet  to  one  inch. 
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condensation  and  acid.  I  place  these  remarks  before 
you  merely  as  a  contribution  towards  the  solution  of 
the  [problem,  and  I  trust  that  the  subject  will  be 
taken  up  by  others  and  worked  out  still  more  fully. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  R  R  Tatlock  :  I  would  like  to  ask  as  to  the 
behaviour  of  the  lead  in  the  different  zones  or  regions 
of  the  chamber.  We  have  heard  a  great  deal  in  our 
day  about  "  pure  chemical  lead,"  but  most  of  us  know 
that  this  is  now  considered  a  contradiction  in  terms, 
and  that  pure  lead  is  far  from  being  well  suited  for 
many  purposes  connected  with  vitriol,  particularlv 
for  the  manufacture  of  the  lead  boxes  in  which 
vitriol  is  packed  for  export.  Sometimes  these  are 
bulged  to  such  an  extent  that  the  cube  becomes 
almost  a  complete  sphere  on  account  of  the  action  of 
the  lead  on  the  sulphuric  acid  and  evolution  of 
hydrogen.  Sometimes  in  the  lead  pans  also  there  is 
strong  action,  which  seems  to  be  due  to  the  purity  of 
the  lead,  because  that  lead,  on  analysis,  shows  usuallv 
mere  traces  of  impurities.  I  should  like  verv  much 
to  know  if  Mr,  Boyd  can  tell  119  wbether  tne  par- 


chambers  and  for  concentrating  pans  we  try  to  get  as 
pure  "virgin"  lead  as  possibles  containing  its  full 
amount  ofsilver  derived  from  tne  ore,  and  that  has 
never  been  treated  by  any  of  the  processes  for  desil- 
verisation.  But  even  the  most  carefully-selected 
sheets  go  wrong  in  the  concentratinj^  pans,  and  there 
is  sometimes  no  accounting  for  it  A  good  deal 
depends  on  the  workmen  having  temperature, 
strength,  and  supply  of  acid  in  good  oider. 

Mr.  Stanfobd  :  I  would  simply  rise  to  propose  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Mactear  for  the  excellent  paper 
he  has  given.  It  involves  a  considerable  amount  of 
labour,  and  gives  us  some  indication  of  an  attempt  to 
solve  that  very  important  problem,  "  how  to  make 
the  best  vitriol  chamber.^  It  does  seem  a  little 
remarkable,  after  all  we  know  alreadv,  and  all  that 
Mr.  Mactear  has  added  to  our  knowledge  of  vitriol 
condensation  and  the  great  value  of  surface  conden- 
sation, that  we  shoulci  still  be  obliged  to  use  such 
large  spaces  to  condense  vitriol  The  time  is,  I  hope, 
coming  when  some  smaller  arrangements  may  answer 
the  purpose.  At  present,  I  think  Mr.  Mactear  has 
himself  admitted  that  we  have  not  yet  arrived  at 
even  the  proper  shape  of  the  vitriol  chamber. 
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a -FUEL,  OAS,  A5D  LIGHT, 

Tkt  Sdieartr-KntntT  Ei^trimtnU  on  the  Etaptoytnenl  of 
Coat  in  SUam  BoOen.    Feid.  Fischer.  Diugl.    Poljrt. 


theumnleaof  gu.  the  slit  of  it  being  011I7  a  few  tenths 
tA  ■  milUnietre  wide.  A  stream  of  gM  wascontinaontly 
•ipiiaUd  throosh  the  tube  for  Beversl  hours  bv  means  of 
*inl«r  pnmp,  0-4  to  0-2  per  cent,  of  the  gas  being  sucked 
intoaflwk,  by  allowinK  mercury  to  flow  out,  tor  snbse- 
qnsnt  analpoB.  The  difference  in  presiura  between  the 
menarf  flask  and  the  eitern&I  air  was  2mm.  to  3mm.  of 
merCD^,  but  it  roae  as  soon  as  the  slit  b^au  to  choke. 
As  the  tctiaD  of  the  water  air-pnnin  conld  not  be  qnite 
DuKorm,  and  the  dranght  in  the  chimney  was  not  steadv, 
■nd  the  compoaiUon  m  the  gaaea  of  comhaslion  greatlf 
TarieJ  {BaOain,  1868,  p.  337,  and  1888,  p.  280},  it  cannot 
be  considered  that  a  realty  average  sample  was  obtained. 
Ttm  eiaminalioQ  of  the  gases  taken  in  this  manner  gave 
the foUowing  results: — 


air  the  actoal  compodtion  of  the  gases  may  be  accepted 
as  under  [Builain,  1868,  p.  328,  and  186B,  p.  273)  :— 

I,       n.     m.     IV.      V. 

Kltrosen Tim  ..  TSD  ..  T0«  ..  TSK  ..  71C0 

Combustible  Rases     I'D..    ID..    10..    l-o  ..    1-0 

OxFgen l-l  ..    7-3..    W  ..    7-8  ..  lit 

CarEonlcadd U-9  ..  Vil  ..  Wi  ..  1S1  ..    8-8 

On  the  baus  of  this  bold  aasnmptioD  farther  calcalations 
are  made.  The  following  experiment  with  Priedrichsthal 
coal  may  serve  ae  an  example  iBulUtin,  1669,  pp.  29S 
and  347)^- 
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The  coal  emplored  in  these  experimeats  bad  In  round 

sunbera  the  foUowing  compoeldou  .■— 

Carbon    70-0 

^droBen  ID 

gg*^n  1-0 

Nitrogen 1-0 

Ash  a-o 

lOW 
8eh«irer>Ke«tner  coocliidea  {BvtUtin,  IS68,  p.  319}  that 
the  ptodncta  of  combustion  contain  the  smallest  quantity 
rf  eonbofltible  mms,  when  10  cabio  metre*  of  air  are 
npplied  for  1  kilo,  of  cc^  i.t.,  abont  donble  tiie  qnanlity 
tbeotetically  necessary.  This  conolnrion  has  given  rise 
to  the  erroneooa  idea  that  twice  the  theoretical  quantity 
of  sir  most  always  be  supplied,  whereas  F.  Fischer  has 
shown  \Dingl,  Polyl,  Jour.  2^  345,  and  260,  75)  that 
it  is  better  to  admit  less  air.     For  eBtimating  the  loss  in 


Prom  this  it  follows — 

Feroent. 

Amoont  ot  oxjBeii  lonnd  tl 

Correction  S4 

Amonnt  of  ax;gen t-8 

From  this  it  is  further  conclnded  that  the  combustion 
gases  contain  12-2  per  cent  carbonic  acid,  and  that  for 
1  kilo,  coal,  10'715  cubic  metres  nitrogen  and  air,  along 
wiUi  1'485  cubic  metre  carbonic  acid  escaped,  These 
correspond  to  a  water  value  of  3705  kilos.,  or  at  101  "4 
excess  temperature  to  372  cal.  It  is  furtber  assumed 
from  the  20  analyses  that  5'5  per  cent  carbon  and  15 
per  cent,  hydrogen  eecBpeduncouaumediCorreBponding  to 
595  cal,  that  I  per  cent  carbone8capedintheamoke,corre< 

rndingtoSScaLjand  that  SS2  cal.  were  carried  away  by 
water  vaponr  m  the  emoke  gases,  thus— 

CaL 

Bteam MIS 

Ossea  ST! 

Combustible  gases eas 

Soot « 

Water  vapour S8S 


by  conduction  and  ladiaUon.  "  The  calcnlationa  of  losa 
tnna  rest  simply  on  the  oxygen  determinations  in  samples 
taken  over  water,  and  on  assomptions  and  inferences 
of  BO  bold  a  nature  that  serious  criticism  is  disarmed." 
The  writer  considers  it  his  duty  to  draw  attention  to  the 
great  defects  in  these  boiler  experimenta,  and  to  warn 
against  the  false  conclusions  which  have  been  drawn 
from  them.— W.  H. 


__  la  Soc.de  Mul- 

Nov.-Dec.,  1883. 
This  is  a  reply  to  the  different  criticisms  that  have 
appeared  on  the  results  of  some  experiments  undertaken 
by  the  author  in  conjunction  with  M.  Meunier  DoUfus, 
and  published  some  fifteen  years  back.  The  plan  fol- 
lowed was  to  determine  the  beat  of  combustion  of  the 
nnder  examination  in  a  Favra-Silbermann 
calorimeter,  comporingthe  result  with  the  valueobtoined 
for  wood  ctULrcoal  In  the  same  afmaratos.  After  this  the 
enbetonce  was  tried  o^uat  wo<Ni  cbaicool  underasteam 
boiler.  The  reply  reieie  chiefly  to  the  statements  of  M. 
Bunte,  who  has  been  commissioned  by  the  Societv  of 
Munich  to  inveetigate  the  properties  of  uie  principal  toela 
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of  South  Germany.  The  author  contends  that  the  apparatus 
in  which  M.  Bnnte  professed  to  determine  the  neat  of 
combustion  and  the  quantity  of  heat  which  may  aciaally 
be  utilised  in  practice  by  one  and  the  same  experiment 
was  an  imperfect  calorimeter,  and  this  assertion  he  sup- 
ports by  showing  that  M.  Bunte  has  lost  in  the  case  of 
coke  from  1  '3  per  cent,  to  4*7  per  cent,  of  the  true  calorific 
power.    Moreover,  he  has  never  proved  the  accuracy  of 
his  apparatus  hj  burning  a  substance  such  as  wood 
charcoal,  of  which  the  heat  of  combustion  is  perfectly 
established — a  precaution  always  adopted  by  M  Scheurer- 
Kestner.    This  is  the  more  extraorainary,  as  M.  Bunte 
himself  discovered,  after  29  experiments,  tnat  his  results 
were,  on  his  own  showixig,  14  per  cent  too  low,  from 
heat  lost  by  radiation,  and  he  had  to  make  some  altera- 
tions in  his  apparatus  to  insure  a  more  perfect  conservation 
of  the  heat.    One  of  the  principal  facts  brought  to  lisht 
by  M.  Scheurer- Kestner,  and  most  strongly  attacked  oy 
M.  Bunte,  was  that  certain  coals  give  a  greater  heat  of 
combustion  than  is  afforded  by  the  addition  of  the  heats 
of  combustion  of  their  hydrogen  and  carbon.  The  author 
shows,  however,  that  M.  Bunte  has  actually  corroborated 
this  in  some  of  his  researches,  but  in  all  cases  he  has 
drawn  false  conclusions  from  his  results,  by  not  taking 
into  consideration  the  ash  of  the  combustible.    When 
this  defect  is  remedied  in  the  calculations  his  results  are 
seen  to  be,  on  the  whole,  far  too  low  to  allow  implicit 
confidence  to  be  placed  in  them.    M.  Bunte  .appeals  for 
support  to  the  experiments  made  b^  M.  Stbhmann,  of 
Munich,  with  a  new  apparatus  (which  is,  in  fact,  only  a 
modification  of  Frankland's  calorimeter,  given  up  by  the 
inventor  as  inaccurate).    As,  however,  this  does  not  allow 
an  estimation  of  the  tiah  of  the  combustible  used,  and  as 
no  account  has  been  taken  of  this  ash,  the  results  cannot 
be  allowed  to  weigh  with  those  obtained  from  a  calori- 
meter of  such  known  excellence  as  the  Favre-Silbermann. 
In  his  experiments  on  the  amount  of  heat  which  may 
actually  be  utilised  in  practice,  the  author  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  about  25  per  cent  is  lost,  and  cannot  be 
traced  by  known  methods  of  investication.    M.  Bunte 
thinks  these  figures  far  too  high,  but  M.  Scheurer-Restner 
points  out  that  a  similar  result  was  obtained  when  pure 
wood  charcoal  was  used.    M.  Weinhold,  referring  to  the 
analyses  of  the  gas  produced  by  combustion,  prefers  to 
collect  the  sample  over  water  covered  with  oil,  but  the 
author  thinks  his  own  plan  of  using  mercury  is  better. 
M.  Fischer  is  somewhat  hypercritical,  complaining  tiiat 
the  specific  heat  of  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  in 
the  gases  from  the  combustion  is  reckoned  as  the  same  as 
common  air  ;  the  correction  would  make  a  difference  of 
only  six  calories  in  7218.    His  other  remarks  show  a 
complete  ignorance  of  the  method  in  which  the  author's 
researches  nave  been  conducted. — A.  R.  D. 


Buman  cmd  Roumanian  Petroleum,    Seifensied.  Zeit 

33,  395. 
Thb  mercantile  report  of  Tilsit  contains  the  statement 
that  the  importation  of  American  petroleum  to  Russia 
has  wholly  ceased.  Russian  petroleum  is  cheaper  than 
American,  and  it  is  probable  that  in  a  few  years  Russia 
will  not  only  produce  sufiicient  for  her  own  supply  but 
will  even  export  Roumanian  petroleum  will  probably 
become  of  importance  for  the  supply  of  Eastern  Europe, 
it  being  reported  that  an  immense  petroleum  basin  has 
been  discovered.  In  Breslau,  Russian  petroleum  of  good 
quality  from  Baku  is  placed  in  the  market  8  per  cent, 
below  the  price  of  the  American  oil.— A.  H.  A. 


Testing  Petroleumfor  Adulteration  with  Solar  Oil.    Dr. 
G.  Heppe.    Chemi8ch.-techn.  Central-Anzeiger. 

Commercial  petroleum  is  said  to  have  a  densitv  of  frbm 
0-795_to  0*804,  solar  oil  from  0*830  to  0*870,  so  that  a 
density  of  the  sample  higher  than  0*804  points  to  the 
presence  of  solar  ou.  The  boilinj?  point  of  ordinary 
petroleum  is  said  to  range  from  180  to  250°  C,  and  that 
of  solar  oil  between  240**  and  SOO""  G.  In  treating 
petroleum  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  the  ou 
remains  colourless,  and  only  the  acid  is  coloured  a  light 
brown.  If  solar  oil  be  thus  treated,  the  sample  becomes 
brown,  and  the  add  a  dark  reddish-brown.    On  treating  ' 


a^  mixture  of  the  two  bodies  with  acid,  the  colour  ol  the 
oil  is  the  more  intense  in  proportion  to  the  quantitv  of 
solar  oil  present  After  some  nours,  the  red-brown  colour 
of  the  oil  chances  to  violet-red,  whilst  the  acid  remains 
brown.  The  foregoing  method  is  not  very  satis&ctory 
should  it  huypen  ihnJb  the  petrolenm  has  been  btdly 
purified  on  the  one  hand  and  good  solar  oil  has  been 
used  on  the  other.  The  author  has  devised  a  method 
which  gives  good  results  with  American  petroleum,  but 
he  has  not  yet  examined  other  oOs  with  it  The  sample 
is  treated  with  perfectly  dx^  copper  bntyrate  in  powder. 
The  salt  will  dissolve,  giving  a  bluish-green  colour  to 
the  solution,  which  is  now  heated.  If  solar  oil  be  present 
a  yellow  colour  is  produced  at  120°C.,  with  separation  of 
yellow  flocks,  the  (quantity  beinj^  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  the  admixture.  ^  If  this  oil  be  absent  the  cSi 
remains  green  and  clear,  even  at  a  temperature  of  210°  C. 
Upon  cooling  the  solution,  a  yellowish-brown  precipitate 
is  at  first  thrown  down,  and  upon  this  a  second  precipi- 
tate of  a  greenLBh-blne  colour,  the  liquid  above  oeing  a 
pale  yellow.  The  first  precipitate  is  due  to  the  solar  oil, 
the  second  to  the  petroleum.  When  the  sample  is 
unadulterated,  the  bquid  above  the  precipitate  due  to 
petroleum,  is  almost  colourless.  The  copper  butyiate 
employed  was  prepared  from  ordinary  oottmerdal  butyric 
acid.'^A.  H.  A. 


Improvements  in  the  Manufacture  of  Oas  and  ApparatuM 
Employed  Therein,  Sydney  Pitt,  Sntton.  £ng.  Pai 
2544,  May  22,  1883. 

By  means  of  any  kind  of  heating  gas  conducted  into  a 
chamber  partly  filled  with  lime,  and  burned  with  air 
under  pressure,  this  lime  is  raised  to  an  intense  heat 
Steam  (preferably  8nperheated)and  naphtha,  or  some  other 
liquid  hydrocarbon,  are  then  introduced.  The  resultins 
gaseous  mixture,  consisting  mainly  of  hydrogoi  ana 
carbonic  acid,  is  passed  through  a  cooler  into  a  governing 
holder,which  mamtains  a  constant  pressure  upon  the  gas. 
The  carbonic  add  is  next  removed  b^  a  passage  through 
chambers  partly  filled  with  cold  quicklime,  care  bdag 
taken  to  nave  a  certain  quantity  of  moisture  present 
Almost  pure  hydrogen  is  now  left,  which  ma^  either  be 
used  as  such  or  else  first  carburetted  by  being  passed 
through  a  chamber  filled  with  brick  or  other  rSractory 
material  raised  to  a  high  temperature  in  the  way 
described  above,  and  into  the  top  of  which  naphtha  or  its 
equivalent  is  introduced.  This  is  converted  into  a  fixed 
gas  by  the  hot  material,  and  mixing  with  the  hydro^ 
passes  away  to  the  distributing  holder.  When  the  qmck- 
lime  used  for  absorbing  the  carbonic  acid  has  become 
spent,  it  may  be  regenerated  by  being  heated  in  the  same 
way  as  the  lime  and  brick  chambers  above.  By  another 
portion  of  the  invention  an  independent  generator  for  the 
heating  gas  may  be  dispensed  with  by  burning  the  hydro- 
carbon with  air  in  the  first  lime  chamber  nntU  the  tem- 
perature is  sufficiently  raised,  and  then  stopping  the  air 
supply  and  admitting  steam.  When  the  temperature 
falls  again  below  the  point  of  conversion  air  is  again 
admitted,  and  a  fresh  combustion  of  the  hydroearboa 
reheats  the  apparatus.— A.  R.  D. 


Improvements  in  Gas  Generating  Furnaces,    L.  Mond, 
North wich.    £ng.  Pat  3821,  1883. 

The  inventor  claims  (1)  the  manufacture  and  use  of  ns 
generating  furnaces  having  air-admission  grates  in  Um 
form  of  a  long  slit  or  slits,  or  grate  or  grates,  or  number 
of  orifices  near  together,  so  as  to  accomplish  the  same 
result,  extendine  nearly  or  quite  the  entire  length  of 
one,  or  preferably  two,  c^posite  sides  of  the  prodaeer 
chamber,  and  at  a  distance  above  the  opening  through 
which  the  ashes  or  clinkers  are  withdrawn,  and  (2)  the 
manufacture  and  use  of  rectangular  gas-generating  fur- 
naces, having  two  working  fronts  opposite  each  other, 
through  each  of  which  air,  or  air  ana  steam,  or  air  and 
other  gases,  can  be  admitted,  and  which  allow  the 
furnace  to  be  clinkered  from  both  sides.  The  advan- 
tage of  this  producer  is  that  ever^r  part  is  very  aooeesible 
when  working.  The  air  is  admitted  from  the  ontatde 
into  grates  almost  incapable  of  being  impeded  by  dinkor. 
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the  fuel  csn  be  got  at  by  working  ban  from  every  ftide, 
and  the  dinker  can  be  cleaned  ont  without  in  the  smallest 
d^CTee  disturbing^  the  working  of  the  prodncer  from 
either  or  both  si&s  of  its  chamber.  Thus,  inferior  kiuds 
of  fnei  can  be  used,  such  as  slack,  shale,  and  other  dirty 
fuel  not  fit  for  other  gas  producers. — D.  B. 


Apparatus  Jor  the  Manufacture  and  Treaifnent  of  Gas. 
J.  £.  Dowson,  London.    Eng.  Pat.  3406,  Jnly  10, 1883. 

The  inventor  surrounds  a  fire  for  generatinff  heating  gas 
with  a  double  casing  containing  water.  This  double  casing 
communicates  at  the  bottom  l>y  means  of  pipes  with  a 
coil  in  which  steam  is  produced,  and  suj^neated  by  a 
fire  Boitablv  applied.  Part  of  the  steam  is  conducted  to 
the  top  of  the  space  within  the  double  casing,  so  that  water 
is  always  forced  into  the  ooil  under  pressure,  and  part  is 
conducted  to  an  injector,  whence  it  passes  with  air  into 
the  generating  fire.  Within  the  gasholder  are  two 
scraboers,  ana  the  gas  from  the  generator  is  conducted 
Tip  through  one  into  the  holder,  and  has  to  pass  down 
throogh  toe  other  to  where  wanted. — ^A.  R.  D. 

An  Improved  Regenerative  Gaslighiing  Apparatus^ 
Anthony  Spencer  Bower,  St.  Neots,  and  Thomas  Thorp, 
Whitefield,  Lancaster.    Eng.  Pat  3742,  July  31, 1883. 

The  gas  is  burnt  from  a  rine  burner,  composed  wholly  or 
in  part  ni  steatite,  having  the  necessary  perforations  in 
its  periphery.  The  heated  products  of  combustion  are 
deflected  towards  the  centre  by  a  perforated  annular 
carved  plate,  and  pass  upwards  through  a  series  of 
vertical  tubes  in  a  closed  chamber  (forming  the  "  primary 
regenerator  ")  to  the  chimnev.  The  air  necessary  to  com- 
bustion is  introduced  through  and  heated  by  the  "  second- 
ary regenerator,"  which  is  formed  by  a  number  of  plates 
attached  alternately  to  the  bottom  plate  of  the  ptimary 
regenerator,  and  to  the  upper  side  of  tne  curved  deflector; 
thence  it  passes,  partly  through  the  perforations  of  the 
deflector  into  the  glass  containing-glooe,  but  mainly  into 
the  primary  regenerator;  and  thence  through  one  tube 
surrounding  the  gas  supply  pipe  to  the  interior  of  the 
flame,  and  through  a  second,  passing  within  the  gas  pipe,  to 
the  exterior  of  tne  flame.  *^  The  secondary  regenerator 
heats  that  portion  of  air  admitted  directly  to  the  globe, 
and  also  partially  heats  the  whole  of  the  air  supplied 
through  the  primary  regenerator  for  combustion  with  the 
gas."  A  slight  modification  of  the  arrangement  is  made 
for  use  with  table  lamps. —W.  6.  M. 


Imorovements  in  the  Manufacture  and  Purification  of 
lUumimaUng  cwd  other  Gases,  and  in  Apparatus  used 
in  such  Manufacture  and  Purification,  Alexander 
Gibb  Henderson,  Wood  Green,  and  James  Anderson 
Kelman,  High  Holbom.   Eng.  Pat  3708,  July  30, 1883. 

This  invention  relates  first  to  a  new  form  of  washer 
scrubber.^  It  consists  of  an  upright  case  divided  hori- 
zontally into  eight  compartments.     The  floor  of  each 
chamber  is  kept  covered  with  water  to  a  certain  depth 
by  means  of  overflow  pipes,  the  water  being  constantly 
renewed  from  above,  ana  the  saturated  water  drawn  on 
from  the  lowest  chamber.  The  gas  enters  through  the  lowest 
division,  thence  passes  upwards  through  beU-mouthed 
tubes,  supplied  with  distributing  caps,  of  which  several  are 
fitted  through  the  floor  of  each  chamber,  and  thus  to  an 
outlet  in  the  uppermost  compartment.  These  distributinff 
caps  serve  to  slightly  water-seal  the  tubes,  and  are  fittea 
interiorlv  with  curved  vertical  divisions,  which  cause  the 
gas  to  divide  and  give.it  a  circular  motion,  inducing 
whirlpool  currents  in  the  water.    Secondly,  '*  to  the  con- 
densaHoB  and  partial  purification  of  the  gas  preparatory 
to  its  paasagB  to  the  water-scrubber. "   This  is  enected  in 
three  vertical  multitubular  vessels  arranged  side  by  side. 
Each  TOMcl  is  provided  with  an  open  water  chamber 
above  and  a  closed  one  below,  ana  with  one  or  more 
perf<wated  diwsB  dividing  it  into  horizontal  compartments. 
The  perforations  are  somewhat  larger  than  is  required  for 
the  yeitieal  tubes  to  pass  through,  the  area  of  the  excess 
being  at  least  equal  to  that  of  t^e  gas  supply  pipe.    The 
gas   entei*  at  the   Uisp  of   one  of  the  chambers,    is 
co^ed    \ff  the  water  and  the  discs,   leaves  at  the 


bottom,  and  is  passed  to  the  top  of  the  second  chamber, 
fiuflJly  leaving  at  the  bottom  of  the  third  vessel.  The 
water  flows  in  a  contrary  direction ;  cold  water  is  supplied 
to  the  closed  chamber  beneath  that  vessel,  through  which 
the  gas  passes  last,  rises  through  the  tubes  to  the  upper 
dstem,  thence  to  the  lower  cistern  of  the  vessel  next  in 
order,  and  so  on,  the  circulation  being  maintained  by  the 
heating  of  the  water.  Thirdly,  to  the  recoverjr  from  the 
liquid  deposited  in  the  hydraulic  main  of  certain  illunai- 
nating  properties  of  which  the  gas  has  been  deprived  while 
passing  through  the  main,  and  of  restoring  the  same  to 
the  gas  before  passing  through  the  condensers,  and  also 
to  the  partial  purification  oi  the  gas  so  treated.  The 
liquid  trom  the  hydraulic  main  is  caused  to  trickle  over 
perforated  serpentine  plates,  through  which  the  gas  is 
passed  several  times,  in  a  large  upright  chamber,  thence 
the  liquid  flows  over  steam  pipes  in  a  lower  compartment, 
giving  up  volatile  hydrocarbons  to  the  enrichment  of  the 

fas,  ana  is  finally  removed  by  a  trapped  outlet  pipe 
eneath.    The  gas  passes  in  a  contrary  direction  to  the 
fluid.— W.  G.  M. 


Treating  Spent  Lime  from  Gasworks,      W.  R.  Lake, 
London.    Eng.  Pat.  3667,  July  25,  1883. 

The  spent  lime  is  thoroughly  leached  with  hot  water  or 
steam,  and  the  resulting  nquor  treated  in  a  closed  vessel 
with  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  Sulphuretted  hydro* 
gen  is  disengaged  and  condu^d  away  to  a  chamber, 
either  to  be  absorbed  by  hydrated  oxide  of  iron  or  to  be 
burned  for  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid.  Sulphoc;^ • 
anide  of  lime  is  left  in  the  closed  vessel,  and  this  is 
decomposed  by  the  addition  of  sulphate  of  potash.  The 
liquor  is  separated  from  the  precipitated  sulphate  of  lime, 
and  the  salt  yielded  by  its  evaporation  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  ferrocyanides.— A.  R.  D. 


Improvements  in  the  Manufacture  of  Hydrogen  Gas, 
Sydney  Pitt,  Sutton.  Communicated  by  Erazm.  J. 
Jerzmanowski,  New  York,  U.S.A.  Eng.  Pat.  5709, 
Dec.  11, 1883. 
A  MIXTURE  of  hydrocarbon  vapour  and  steam  is  passed 
successively  through  two  chambers  containing  respec* 
tivel^  lime  and  anthracite  (previously  heated  by  the  com- 
bustion of  hydrocarbon  vapour  within  them).  The 
carbonic  acid,  which,  together  with  hydrogen,  is  the  pro- 
duct  from  the  first  chamber,  is  thus  converted  by  the  red- 
hot  anUiracite  into  carbonic  oxide  ;  the  resulting  mixture 
of  hydrogen  and  carbonic  oxide,  after  washing,  is  ready 
for  use.  Or  the  water  gas  ma^  be  prepared  in  another 
way.  Two  or  more  cupolas  filled  with  anthracite,  and 
provided  with  a  pair  of  air  regenerators,  are  connected 
with  an  ordinary  gas  producer.  The  gases  from  the 
latter  are  employed  to  heat  the  anthracite  in  the  first 
cupola,  and  afterwards  one  of  the  regenerators ;  they 
are  then  diverted  to  the  second  pair,  the  air  used  for  the 
combustion  of  the  gas  in  the  second  cupola  being  heated 
in  the  first  regenerator.  Meanwhile  a  current  of  steam 
is  passed  through  the  first  cupola,  thereby  yielding  the 
required  gas  until  the  temperature  of  the  anthracite  has 
fallen  too  low,  when  the  producer  gas  is  again  passed 
through  this  cupola,  and  the  steam  is  allowed  to  act 
upon  the  now  heated  anthracite  in  the  second  generator. 
Tiius  a  constant  stream  of  water  gas  is  obtained,  which 
may  be  washed  and  stored  for  use.— W.  G.  M. 


The  Purification  of  Coal  Gas.    Miles  Williams,  Wigan. 
£h]g.  Pat.  3642,  July  4,  1883. 

In  order  to  save  the  nuisance  of  removing  the  oxide  of 
iron  from  the  purifiers,  and  of  exposing  it  to  the  air  for 
revivification,  atmospheric  air  is  drawn  into  the  main 
(before  the  gas  reaches  the  purifiers)  in  such  proportions 
as  to  revivify  the  oxide.  This  air  is  first  charged  with 
the  vapours  of  petroleum  or  some  other  hydrocarbon— but 
not  gas  tar — ^so  that  the  illuminating  power  of  the  gas  is 
not  decreased.  By  this  means  the  oxide  can  be  left  in 
the  purifiers  until  it  is  so  charged  with  sulphur  as  to  be 
of  no  further  use  for  the  purpose. — A.  R.  D. 
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ApparcUtu  far  Carbureting  Oas  and  Air  for  Lighting 
and  Heating  Purposes.  John  Thomas,  London.  Eng. 
Pat.  3359,  July  6,  1883. 

A  RESERVOIR  containing  the  hydrocarbon  to  be  nsed  for 
carboretting  is  connected  by  a  pipe  with  a  smaller  vessel 
containing  asbestos  cloth,  some  of  which  passes  down  the 
connecting  pipe  and  dips  into  the  hydrocarbon,  so  that 
this  latter  passes  into  the  smaller  vessel  by  capillary 
attraction.  The  mixtare  of  gas  and  air  is  first  heated  at 
the  burner,  and  then  passed  through  the  sm^ler  vessel. 
For  heating,  a  larger  proportion  of  air  is  required  than  for 
lighting  purposes. — A.  R.  D. 

nL-DESTRUCTIYE  DISTILUTIOIf,  TAR  ♦ 

PRODUCTS,  Etc. 

On  Acridine  PicraU.    R  Anschiltz.    Berl.  Ber.  17,  438. 

In  an  investigation  of  the  hydrocarbons  present  in  crude 
phenanthrene  the  author  treated  the  substance  with  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  picric  acid,  and  obtained  a  small 
quantity  of  a  picrate,  which  was  very  slightly  soluble 
even  in  boiling  alcohol.  An  examination  and  analysis 
of  the  substance  showed  that  it  was  acridine  picrate 

Ci3H.N.C«H,(N0,),.0H 

By  rapid  crystallisation  from  alcohol  acridine  picrate 
forms  microscopic  prismatic  needles;  by  slow  crystallisa- 
tion it  forms  hara  prisms  grouped  in  stars.  The  salt 
possesses  a  canary  yellow  colour  and  melts  above  208% 
at  which  temperature  it  besins  to  blacken.  It  dissolves 
with  great  difficulty  in  cold  water  and  is  partiallv  de- 
composed by  boiling  water,  the  smell  of  acridine  being 
easily  recognised.  Acridine  picrate  is  also  verv  sli^htlj 
soluble  in  cold  alcohol  and  benzene,  and  the  solubihty  is 
not  much  increased  by  boiling.  Acridine  ma^  therefore 
be  freqnentlv  employed  in  the  analysis  of  picrates,  the 
hydrochioriae,  for  instance,  in  the  analysis  of  picrates, 
and  the  free  base  in  that  of  the  picric  acid  compounds  of 
hydrocarbons.  In  order  to  avoid  the  difficulty  ot  washing 
the  precipitate  thoroughly  with  benzene  when  on  a  paper 
filter,  the  author  recommends  the  employment  of  a 
platinum  crucible  the  bottom  of  which  is  perforated  and 
eovered  with  asbestos.  Many  of  the  acridine  bases 
appear  to  form  difficultly  soluble  picrates.  T^us  the 
chrysaniline  compound  is  a  brick-red  powder  which  is 
almost  insoluble  in  benzene.  It  is  possible  that  a  more 
insoluble  picrate  than  that  of  acridine  may  be  found, 
but  this  substance  appears  to  give  as  good  results  as 
ammonia  in  the  analysis  of  picric  acid.-— S.  Y. 


II.  On  High'hoUiiM  Phenols  contained  in   Coal-Tar, 
Communications  by  E.  Nbelting.    Berl.  Ber.  17,  385. 

It  is  well  known  that  phenols  are  contained  in  the  high- 
boiling  portions  of  coal  tar,  but  their  nature  has  not  been 
studied.  Some  years  ago  the  author  obtained  colouring 
matters  by  combining  the  phenols  with  diazo  compounds. 
Thus  suipnanilic  acia  gave  a  yellow-brown,  and  naphthi- 
onic  acid  a  red-brown  colouring  matter,  which,  however, 
were  not  to  be  compared  with  those  prepared  nrom  naph- 
thol,  etc.  In  order  to  study  the  nature  of  the  phenols, 
the  raw  product,  obtained  by  treating  the  tar  oils  with 
caustic  soda  and  precipitating  with  an  acid,  was  fraction- 
ated in  vacuo,  and  the  portion  above  300°  investigated. 
The  crude  products  were  obtained  from  Messrs.  Vale  and 
Company,  in  Hamburg,  and  Messrs.  Dittler  and  Com- 
pany in  Htichst.  The  removal  of  the  hydrocarbons 
still  present  in  the  distallate  was  effected  by  neutralising 
with  caustic  soda,  diluting  with  a  large  quantity  of  water 
to  precipitate  smeary  impurities,  and  extracting  the 
hydrocarbons  by  ag|itation  with  toluene.  The  phenols 
were  precipitated  with  an  acid,  extracted  with  ether,  and 
distilled  with  zinc  dust,  and  the  semi-fluid  mixture  of 
hydrocarbons  was  at  once  oxidised  with  chromic  acid. 
Small  quantities  of  jphenanthrene  quinone  and  anthra- 

Juinone  were  found  among  the  oxidation  products, 
[ence  it  is  probable  that  the  phenols^of  phenanthrene 
and  anthracene  are  present  in  the  tar  oil,  but  it  is  certain 
that  a  great  number  of  other  phenols  are  also  contained 
in  it-%.  Y. 


On  Acridine,    L.  Medicos.     Ber.  17, 196. 

The  recent  adjustment  of  the  formula  for  acridine  in- 
duced the  author  to  resume  his  former  investigations  on 
a  nitroso-compound  of  acridine.  On  treating  a  soktion 
of  a  salt  of  acridine  with  a  solution  of  an  alkanne  nitiite, 
a  light  yellow  flocculent,  precipitate  is  produced,  which, 
when  crystallised  from  hot  water,  forms  long,  yellow, 
silky  needles,  melting  at  160**-151^  The  ooonpoand  U 
sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water  and  ether,  diBsolves  in 
hot  water,  and  is  readily  soluble  in  alcohol.  Its  solutions 
exhibit  the  fluorescence  which  characterises  the  salts  of 
acridine.  Analysis  gave  numbers  corresponding  to  the 
formula 

(Cj,H,aNa.  NOjH.  H,0).  2H,0 

The  author  found  that  by  the  action  of  zinc  and  hydro- 
chloric acid  on   this  oomponnd  acridine  is  reproduced. 

D.R 

Hydrocarbons  and  Alcohols  obtained  from  American 
Petroleum.  G.  Lemoine.  Ber.  17,  13^  and  Bull  Soc; 
Chim.  41, 161. 
The  hydrocarbons,  octyl  -  nonyl  -  and  decyl  -hydrides 
obtained  from  petroleum  by  fractional  distiUatiou  were 
separated  from  Uie  unsaturated  hydrocarbons  by  treat- 
ment with  bromiiie.  Octyl-hydride  has  a  specificgrarity 
of  0  '732  at  12*l^  and  boils  at  12r  at  a  pressure  of  779mm., 
at  82®  at  2l2mm..  at  63^  at  100mm.,  and  at  31*  at 
27mm.  Nonyl-hydride :  (1)  Boiling  point  185— 187*; 
specific  gravity  0-742  at  12-4'.  (2)  Boiling  point  1295- 
131-5'*  at  761mm.,  50— 60' at  65mm.,  37-2— 40* at 22mm. ; 
specific  gravity  0-743  atO",  0734  at  12r,  0731  at  IC, 
and  0*725  at  24*7*.  Nonyl-chloride  was  prepared  from  a 
nonyl-hydride  boiling  at  132^  at  a  pressure  of  759mm.  It 
had  a  specific  gravity  of  0*911  at  23%  0*908  at  25*8'; 
boilinff  point  180— 184^  Nonyl-alcohol  obtained  from 
nonyl-hydride,  boiling  at  130 — 135'*,  had  a  specific  gr&Tity 
of  0*855  atl8*5%  and  boiled  at  133—136".  Decyl-hydiide: 
Specific  gravity  0*764  at  0',  0*753  at  16*6<>,  0*751  at  IT, 
0*739  at  33*6' ;  boiling  point  151— 160'  at  757mm.,  eTo* 
at  36mm.  Decyl- chloride  :  Specific  gravity  0*908  at  190 ; 
boiling  point  201  — 203\  Decylene :  Specific  gravi^  0*855 
at  14'';  boiling  point  15^- 174^  Decylalcohol :  Specific 
gravity  0*858  at  18*5';  boiling  point  200%— D.B, 

Note  on{l)  the  Behaviour  of  the  Nitrogen  of  Coal  dwrutg 
Destructive  DistiUaiion,  and  (fS)  a  Comparison  of  tM 
Amounts  of  Nitrogen  left  in  Cokes  of  Vcurious  Origin, 
By  Watson  Smith.    Joum.  Chem.  Soc  April,  188i 

Mr.  Wm.  Fosteb,  at  the  dose  of  his  interesting  pai^er 
read  before  the  Chemical  Society,  and  published  m  its 
Journal  (1833,  Trans.  105^110),  summarisee  his  results 
as  follows : — 

Percentage  of  nitrogen  in  the  coal 1*730 

Percentage  of  nitrogen  of  coal  evolved  as 
ammoma  daring  destructive  distillation  . .     0*251 

Percentage  of  nitrogen  in  ooal  evolTsd  as 
cyanogen  during  aestmctive  distillation     0*087 

Amount  of  nitrogen  rflmaining  in  ooke  fur- 
nished by  100  parts  of  coal O^iS 

1*1» 
Nitrogen  from  100  parts  of  coal  unaooountad 
for,  the  larger  portion  of  which  is  presu- 
maoly  present  as  free  nitrogen  in  the  coal- 
gas,    some  is  no  doubt  in  the  tar <ra0 

If  we  further  reduce  these  figures  to  percentages  on 

100  parts  of  nitrogen,  their  relation  to  each  other  becomes 

more  intelligible : — 

Nitrogen  of  coal  evolved  as  ammonia 14*50 

Nitrogen  of  coal  evolved  as  cyanogen I'M 

Nitrogen  of  ooal  present  in  the  coal  gas  in 

the  elementary  condition 95*26 

Nitrogen  of  coal  remaining  behind  in  the 

coke «8« 

lOODO 

"I  have  not  made  any  experiments  on  the  amount  of 
nitrogen  in  the  tar,  nor  am  I  m  possession  of  any  infoima- 
tion  on  the  subject,  but  I  have  assumed  that  the  quantity 
is  rehktively  small."  Mr.  Foster's  last  remark  refening 
to  the  amount  of  nitrogen  in  the  tar  interested  the  anthoron 
first  reading  it,  and  for  the  following  reason:  As  for 
back  as  the  year  1808,  when  making  distillaiiMis  eithe^ 
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«f  coal  Ur  r>i  crad«  cokl-tftr  oiIb,  he  obMrved,  whenerec 
the  diatilUtioiu  were  curied  so  far  tlutt  pitch  nnyned 
in  the  retort,  and  these  reddues  of  pitch  were  furthei 
heated  until  partiai  cakinE  took  place,  that  on  leaving 
the  whole  to  coot  partially,  and  then  removins  the 
(topper  oC  the  retort,  a  •mell  of  ammooia  was  alwave 
pertepti  hie,  reddened  litnius  paper  was  tamed  bine,  anda 
■topper  moistened  with  hydrochloric  acid  fumed  strongly. 
Certain  tar  distillers  aver  that  after  coking  pitch,  when  the 
manhole  lida  of  the  stillB  have  been  removeil,  the  odour  of 
ammonia  ia  very  powerful.  The  experiment  is  so  easily 
pofonned  with  a  little  hard  pitch  oroken  up  small  and 
plaeedin  a  retort  and  heated  to  coking,  that  it  would  form 
a  very  good  lectnre  experiment,  to  illustrate  the  fact 
tliat  nitrogen  componnda  of  considerable  stability 
exist  in  bard  pitch  and  in  partially-coked  pitch,  and 
that  at  temperatDrea  near  the  aoftening  point  of 
glaaa  these  compounds  are  so  deeompoeed  that  on 
partial  cooling  and  in  contact  with  moiat  air  ammonia 
la  eTolved.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  not  the  slightest 
smell  of  ammonia  oonld  be  perceived,  if  the  ratort-Btoppcr 
were  removed  whilst  the  retort  is  still  very  hot.  The 
uoet  favourable  time  for  obtaining  the  evidence  of  the 
presence  of  ammonia  is  when  the  retort  has  cooled  so  far 
that  its  bnlh  may  be  held  in  the  hand.  The  author 
BUpposef  that  the  nitrogen  in  the  partially-ooked  pitch 
hai  been  broagbt  into  so  unstable  a  form  of  combins- 
tun,  that,  on  cooling  down  and  a  back-suction  of 
moist  air  into  the  retort  taking  place,  such  unstable 
nitrogen  compounds  in  the  highly -porous  mass  in  presence 
of  moisture  are  decompoaed  or  altered  so  as  to  yield 
unmonia.  It  was  detertnined  to  attempt  to  estimate 
the  amoiiDt  of  nitrogen  in  ordinary  cool  tar  and  in  the 
nIb  obtained  at  different  stages  from  that  tar,  as  well  as 
in  the  pitch  left  as  a  reeidne.  The  numbers  given  are  the 
means  of  at  least  two  eiperimenta  for  each  sample.  The 
tar  analysed  was  thoronglily  well  setOed  from  ammoniacat 
water,  but  beyond  this  no  attempt  was  made  to  remove 
■ospeuded  solution  of  ammoniacal  salts.  The  crude  ben- 
sene  contained  ammonia  in  solution,  which  communicated 
to  it  a  pungent  odour.  The  "light  oil"  likewise  smelt 
slightly  of  ammonia,  but  the  "  creosote  oil "  was  ijuite 
free  from  ammoniacal  odour.  Nilrogea  in  the  Tar :  The 
mean  oif  two  experiments  gave  1  '867  per  cent. 
Crude  IwsisBiie,  obtained  from  the  above  tar 

taieui  of  two  experlmeDta) -  I-StT 

"Uf(ht  oil,"  obtained  from  Oie  above  tar 

(mean  of  two  eiperlments) ••  I'ISB 

"Ci«o«oIeoU,''eMBined  from  the  above  tar 

(BManottweevperlmenai »  IDU 

Bedell,  or  ella  from  which  theomde  anthra- 
oetie  bad  been  eeparvted   by  nitration 

tmeaaof  two  experfnieuts) -1*191 

Pftch,  obtained  from  the  above  tar  (mean 
of  twoespertmenle) -  I'W 

It  would  thus  appear  that  nitroeen  compounds  of  Ugh 
boiling  points  occnr  in  the  oils  drained  from  the  cmde 
anthracene  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  that  though 
there  is  a  falling  off  in  the  pitch  (in  the  above  case  a 
hard  pitch),  yet  still  in  this  product  certain  very  stable 
nitrof^n  compounds  occur ;  further,  that  the  amount  of 
nitrogen  contained  in  ordinary  coal-tar  oils  (From  Lanca- 
shire ooal  tan]  may  be  stated  as  2  per  cent,  on  the  average. 
Of  course  the  lighter  naphthas  will  contain  the  pyridine 
bases,  the  btermediate  naphthas  and  oils,  more  espcciallv 
the  qoinoline  bases,  whilst  the  anthracene  oils  and  pitcn 
will  contain  the  carbazols  and  acridine.  and  possibly 
other  nitrogenous  bodies  of  high  boiling  and  melting 
points  not  yet  examined.  Compariton  of  the  Amount*  of 
Nitrogen  Uft  in  Coka  of  Vnriou*  Origin :  Three  varieties 
ofcokewerenowanalysed,  wi th  the  object  of  determining 
the  nitrogen  in  tLem,  vii.,  ordinary  gae-ratoti  coke, 
Beehive  metallurgical  coke,  the  bard  compact  metallur- 
gical ooke  Arom  the  Slmon-Carv^  coke-ovens.  The 
results  are  as  foUows  :— 

Percentage 
of  nitroeen 
Kind  of  oeke  examined.  found. 

(at  Ordlnan  Kas-retort  (mean  of  two  expert- 

(M  Beehive  metallurBioai  ooke  (mean  of  two 

experiments) O'Ul 

M  MetuIurgloBloolietromtheSimoD-Carv^B 

— ■- n  of  three  experiments!   0'S84 


Fmiu  the  above  results  it  may  be  conelnded  that 
in  (a)  the  efiect  of  a  sharp  heat  of  short  duration  is 
shown,  under  the  usual  circumstances  of  gas  retort 
work,  not  to  be  so  et&eacious  in  decompoeinK  certain 
very  stable  nitrogen  compounds  so  as  to  drive  the 
nitrc^en  out  of  the  coke,  as  a  long-continued  high 
temperature  such  as  is  Found  in  (c).  In  (a)  a  charge  of 
from  2  to  Scwt  of  coal  is  bcated  for  6  hours,  whereas  in 
(e)  a  charge  of  i  tons  is  heated  for  about  40  hoars.  The 
temperatures  employed  are  not  much  nnlika  in  (a)  and 
(e),  though  on  the  whole  the  heat  of  the  Bimon-Carv^ 
oven  win  be  the  stronger.  No  note  was  token  or 
inquiry  made  as  to  the  part  of  the  interior  of  the 
ovens  from  which  the  cokee  under  examination  were 
taken.  In  the  case  of  gas-retort  and  Simou-Carvda 
oven  ookee  no  such  note  or  inquiry  is  necessary,  since  in 
both  cases  external  heat  is  uniformly  applied  to  the  mass 
of  fuel  diapoaed  in  a  thin  layer,  which  in  the  former  ease 
is  arrangea  horizontally,  in  the  latter  vertically.  With 
the  Beehive  coke,  certain  differences  of  temperature 
might  occtir  iu  d^erent  parte  of  the  mass,  e.g.,  the 
portions  of  coke  lying  nearer  the  surface  of  the  maaa  In 
the  ordinary  Beeluve,  and  nearer  the  small  air  inlet,  but 
not  necessarily  nearer  the  walls  (not  externally  heated, 
but  rather  cooled),  might  be  expected  to  have  been  more 
strongly  heated  than  those  lying  next  the  floor  of  the 
oven.  In  the  Jameson  oven  the  temperature  through- 
out the  coking  and  coked  mass  will  be  much  more 
uniform  than  in  the  ordinary  Beehive.  In  the  above- 
mentioned  experiments,  simply  a  well-bnmed  sample 
of  Beehive  coke  was  taken  for  examination,  exni- 
biting  an  avenge  appearance  and  texture.— W.  S. 


the  flashing  point  of  petroleum  (Pig.  1].    A  eylindrica 


glass  vessel  of  35mm.  diameter  and  ITSmm  length  ha* 
two  marks,  one  eOmm.  from  the  bottom,  the  other  70mm. 
from  the  bottom.  Petroleum  oil  is  poured  into  the 
vessel  til!  its  level  reaches  the  first  mark.  Air  is  con- 
ducted from  a  gasometer  by  means  of  an  indiambber 
ball-syringe  attached  to  a  fine  brass  tube  t,  terminating 
in  a  rose  perforated  with  fine  holes.  The  bntb  of  the 
tbenuometer  t  reaches  to  the  middle  of  the  oil.  The 
apparatus  is  placed  in  a  water  bath,  the  temperature  of 
which  risw  slowly  1*  in  from  2  to  3  roinntes.  Each  time, 
when  the  temperatnre  of  the  petroleum  baa  increased 
about  r,  air  Is  passed  threngh  for  0  seconds,   end  eo 

Slickly  that  the  toam  reaches  up  to  the  second  mark  on 
e  glass  veaeel.  At  the  same  time  a  small  flarae  is  held  at 
the  mouth  of  the  apparatus.  (Seepp.  161-ie2of  this  Jour- 
nal). The  apparatus(Fig.2)of  Atex.EhreDberg,  of  Dresden, 
is  conitrBCted  on  the  syringe  principle,  and  consista  of 
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two  limbs,  Aand  B,  combined  together  at  E.  The  one  coU' 
tftiiu  the  piston  and  the  other  the  thennometer  C.  From 
the  Btem  B  a  tnbe  D  leads  to  the  ignition  Some  a.  For 
use  the  apparatui  is  filled  with  the  petrolenm  to  be  tested, 
and  wumed  or  cooled  down  in  the  water  bath  till  thg 


effectoallj  thu  hitbota 
The  essential  feature  of  aucccea  consists  in  so  ariTine 
ont  the  opetationB  as  to  carefully  avoid  the  attidameri 
of  any  high  degree  of  heat.— D.  B. 


thennometer  G  indicates  the  ezperimentaJ  temperatnre. 
Then  the  piston  is  forced  down,  and  thns  a  portion  of 
the  oil  OMte  are  carried  to  the  flame.  After  again 
raising  the  piston  rod,  the  experiment  can  he  repeated 
until  the  flasbinjc  point  be  dLscovered. — W.  8. 


Obtaining  Ammonia,  Tarry  MalUri,  and  CombutfibU 
Ooiti  from  Coal.  L.  Alond,  Nortiiwich.  Eng.  Pat. 
3923,  Aagost  13,  ISSa 
THB  inventor  has  fannd  that  in  the  combastion  of  coal 
in  gBB  pnidncers  a  low  and  not  a  high  temperature,  as 
genersilj  supposed,  is  most  conducive  to  the  fonnation 
of  ammonia  from  the  nitrogen  Dontained  in  the  coal. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  the  nitrogen  cootoined  in  the  coal 
ia  obtained  as  ammonia.  If  the  fuel  be  bnmed  in  the 

Sresence  of  steam  at  a  temperature  below  the  point  of 
isBOciatioQ.  To  effect  thu  a  limited  supply  of  air, 
loaded  with  water  spray  or  ateam  in  larpe  qoantity  is 
introduced  into  the  rurnace.  The  resnltmg  gases  are 
richer  in  hydrogen  and  have  a  higher  heating  power,  and 
the  tarry  mutter  is  also  richer  and  larger  in  qoantity. 
The  temperature  may  be  also  kept  low  by  the  nse  of  sir 
partly  deprived  of  oxygen,  eg.,  furnace  gasee.  The 
ammonia  and  taraTecoUected  by  cooling  and  condensing, 
or  the  ammonia  may  be  absorbed  without  cooling  by  a 
solution  of  calcium  chloride  or  magnesium  chloride,  or 
by  sulphuric  acid.  The  point  of  novelty  claimed  is  the 
employment  of  a  low  temperature  of  combustion  by  load- 
ing or  charging  the  limited  supply  of  air  with  so  large  an 
excess  of  steam  oi  water  that  the  temperature  of  com- 
bnatiou  does  not  exceed  a  dull  red  heat.— C.C.H. 


Crellin,  Leytonstone. 


C. 


Thk  paraffin  is  melted  and  treated  several  times  with 
Enlphuiic  acid.  It  is  then  separated  and  mixed  with 
folwi's  eftrth  at  a  temperature  of  about  ISO°  F.  This 
troatment  is  repeated  at  a  temperature  of  220°  F.,  when 
the  separated  puaffin  will  be  a  highly'reGned  wax. — 
A.  H.  A. 


Proetm  of  and  Apparatut  for  DittilliM  Peat  and 
Obtaining  ByprodtuUathertjrom.  F.C.Gluer,  Berlin. 
Eng.  Pat.  38M,  1883. 
This  invention  has  received  provisional  protection  oulv, 
It  relates  to  a  process  by  means  of  which  combustible 
matter  in  peat  is  converted  into  gaseous  fuel  for  headns 
pnrpoaee,  whilst  at  the  some  time  the  by-prodncte,  each 


Improvemenla  >»  the  Trealmenl  of  Biiaminout  Siela 
targeli/  impregnated  with  Sulphur,  and  in  obttUim 
Product*  Ihtrefrom.  C.  Madaren  Irvine,  BUckvood, 
and  R.  Slater,  London.  Eng.  Fat,  372S,  1863. 
Tbis  invention  has  for  ita  object  the  distillation  of  ihilea 
containing  large  quantities  of  sDlphur,  the  utiliBationel 
the  sulphuretted  compounds  given  off  during  the  ^>lil- 
lation,  and  the  pTereution  of^nuisauce.  The  shales  an 
distilled  at  a  low  heat,  with  or  without  the  applicatiDn  ot 
steam,  the  watery  and  oily  distillates  being  condensedin 
the  nsual  manner,  whilst  the  gases  generated,  eonsiitiiig 
of  hydrocarbons  and  sulphur  compounds,  are  treated  u 
follows:  They  are  either  simply  burnt,  and  tberesnltioE 
sulphurous  anhydride  is  used  for  the  mannfaetore  i 
sulphuric  acid,  or  sulphurous  add  in  »gueons  stal&  «in 
solution  in  water,  is  mixed  with  Uie  gases  ocwitli  toi- 
phnrous  acid  gaa  and  ateam,  th«  result  being  the  fcsmitiaii 
of  wat«r  and  elimination  of  salphur.  By  adopting  ttis 
latter  method  the  gaseous  hydrocarbons  are  at  the  now 
time  purified,  and  can  be  utilised  for  heating  or  lightiw 
purposes.  The  inventors  also  employ  oxides  of  ironsma 
as  are  used  for  the  purification  of  coal  gas,  the  leinlting 
product  being  employed  for  the  mannfactDie  of  lulphiiric 


IT.— COLOURmO  MiTTBES  kSH  DIBS. 

On  a  Blue  Colouring  Matter  from  Pyrrol.    G.  L.  Ciwni- 

clan  and  P.  Silber.  Berl.  Ber.  17, 142- 
The  discovery  by  Victor  Meyer  of  the  fonnation  of  i 
blue  colonring  matter  by  the  action  of  isatin  on  thio. 
phene,  and  the  analogous  behaviour  of  pyromucic  add, 
induced  the  authors  to  ascertain  whether  pynel  would 
Tive  a  similar  reaction.  The  colonrinE;  matter  obtuned 
>y  them  appeared  to  l>e  farmed  not  Tike  that  of  iudo- 
ihenin  from  isatin  and  thiophene,  but  by  the  union  of  i 
louble  molecule  of  isatin  with  two  molecules  of  pynol, 
with  liberation  of  olte  molecule  of  water,  thus — 
C„H,aN  A + 2CjH,N  -  H,0 = CmHuN,<V 
Two  parts  of  isatin  were  dissolved  in  00  parts  of  glaosl 
acetic  acid— pyrrol  being  partly  decompiled  by  minenl 
acids— and  I  part  of  pyrrol  was  added  to  the  boiling 
liquid.  The  Hquid  became  dork  bine  at  once,  and  wu 
poured  into  water.  The  colonring  matter  was  prenn- 
tated  by  the  addition  of  sodium  carbonate  until  w 
solution  was  nearlv  neutral,  and  the  fine  dark  Una 
powder  was  filtered.  After  washing  repeatedly  with 
water,  and  drying,  it  was  recryEtallised  from  hot  gtaokl 
acedc  acid  and  then  from  alcohol.  The  cryeullins 
structure  of  the  dark  blue  powder  was  seen  under  tha 
microscope.  The  analyses  of  the  substance  agreed 
fairly  well  with  the  formula  CmHuNjO),  hut  the  anthon 
are  not  sure  of  its  correctness,  and  are  attempting  to 
obtain  confirmation  of  it.  The  colouring  matter  is  aolnbls 
in  glacis  acetic  acid,  phenol,  boiling  alcohol,  and  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acia,  but  the  latter  solution  becainn 
discoloured  and  deposits  a  black  powder.  The  colooriiic 
matter  Is  insoluble  in  ether,  Ita  solution  in  acetic  acia 
decolourised  by  linc  dust. — S.  Y. 


On  Indopkenolt  and  Colouring  Mattera  rt»emUing  I^do- 

phenola.  Richard  MHhlan.  BerL  Ber.  16,  2843. 
Thb  beautiful  brown  colouring  matters  obtained  I7 
Eirsch,  Schmitt  and  Andresen,  Witt,  and  othera,  wbiiK 
contain  the  common  trivsJent  group  >N — 0—  may  ba 
divided  into  two  groupe,  those  which  resemble  indo- 
phenols,  and  indopGenole.  Accoidine  to  the  author  the 
term  "  indophenol"  should  be  applied  to  Uie  fimner  dm 
of  substances,  since  they  possess  the  properties  of  pbe; 
noU  ;  for  the  latter  he  proposes  the  nam«  "indoaniles,'' 
because  they  are  formed  from  derivatives  of  ogiline. 
1.   CoLOimu4oUATTBBSBSSBHBUSQlHI>OPHEirOI& 
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{IndapKenolt) :  Tb^ae  relativelv  unstable  oompoimds  may 
be  obtained  by  four  metboais :  (a)  By  the  action  of 
qoinoDe  chlorimides  on  alkaline  solntions  of  certain 
phenols  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  wbereby  blue  alkali 
mlts  are  formed  wbich  diBSolve  in  alcobol  with  a  fnchsin- 
red  oolonr.  (h)  Bj  oxidation  of  an  alkaline  solution  of 
eqoai  moleoules  of  a  paramidophenol  and  a  phenoL  (e) 
^  the  action  of  qninone  chlorimides  on  phenols  between 
20*  and  100",  when  the  substances  corresponding  to  the 
Uoe  alkali  salts  are  formed,  {d)  By  the  oxidation  of  a 
Bolntion  of  equal  molecules  of  a  paramidophenol  and  a 
phenol  in  acetic  add,  bj  means  of  chromic  acid.  Accord- 
ing to  Hineh  the  action  of  a  qninone  chlorimide  on  a 
phenol  may  be  represented  by  the  equation 


C,H4<"l     +CeH,0H  =  CeH4<l 


-CH4.OH 

+  HC1 


bnt  he  did  not  succeed  in  obtaining  conclusive  proof  of 
Its  correctness.    The  fact  that  the  tendency  of  a  substance 
to  cryTjtallise  is  increased  by  the  introduction  of  elcctro- 
neatirc  atoms  or  groups  rendered  it  probable  that  more 
stable  sabetances  might  bo  prepared   by  substituting 
chlorinated  or  brominated  chlorimides  for  the  qninone 
ehlorimidesy  and  the  author  therefore  arrang^  with 
Herr  Hirach  to  investigate  the  action  of  dibromoqutnone 
(^lorimide  on  phenols.    IHbromoquinone  Chlorimuie :  By 
ue  redaction  of  dibromoparanitrophenol  with  tin  and 
hjrdrochloric  acid  the  tin  double  salt  of  dibromopara- 
midophenol  hydfochloride   was  obtained  in  colourless 
prismatic  needles,  and  after  recrystallisation  from  dilute 
hydrochloric  add  was  added  gradually  to  an  addified 
10  per  cent  aqueous  eolation  of  caldum  hypochlorite, 
whereby  the  double  salt  of  dibromoquinone  chlorimide  was 
obtained  almost  quantitatively  in  the  form  of  clear  yellow 
orflesh  coloured  crystals.  These  were  recivstfldlised  from 
sladal  acetic  add,  and  were  found  to  melt  at  8ff*  and  to 
decompose  at  121''    The  formation  of  the  sodium  salt  of 
dibromoqainone  phenolimide  was  best  effected  by  intro- 
dndng  ^duaUy  and  with  agitation  5gnns.  of  the  chlori- 
mide, tnturated  with  dilate  aloohol,  into  8c. c  to  12c  c.  of 
&n  alkaline^  solution  of  phenol  containing  2grms.  phenol 
to  the  cubic  centimetre.     The  blue  cdouring  matter 
▼M  at  once  formed,  and  was  deposited  in  gold-green 
glittering  crystals,  which  were  collected  on  the  filter 
and  washed  with  a  semi-saturated  solution  of  common 
salt.    The  aqueous  solution  of  the  crude  product,  satu- 
rated at  SCr,  was  filtered,  treated  ynih  one-third  of  its 
volume  of  caustic  soda  of  specific  gravity  1*29,  and  then 
with  so  much  concentrated  solution  of  tartaric  acid  that 
the  bine  colour  just  disappeared  on  warming.     It  was 
then  quickly  filtered,  and  exposed  to  the  air  in  shallow 
vessels.  The  long  prisms  obtained  in  this  manner  appear 
goId-grccn  by  reflected  and  blue  by  transmitted  &ht. 
They  dissolve  in  water  and  alcohol  with  a  pure  blue 
colour.    The  formula 

N^CeH4.0Na 
^  ^CeH2Brj.O 


was  confirmed  by  analysis.  The  blue  colour  of  the 
solution  disappears  on  warming  with  dilute  caustic  soda, 
but  reappears  on  standing  in  contact  with  the  air.  Since 
neither  the  formation  of  a  leuco  compound  nor  the 
decomposition  of  the  substance  into  dibromamidophenol 
andphenol  can  takeplace,  the  author  offersan  explanation 
of  the  reaction  by  assuming  the  formation  of  a  substituted 
hydroxylamine,  thna^ 

^C.H4.0Na 
N  <Q,H4.ONa+Na0H=N<^0H 
I      C«H^r»0  N  CeHaBra.ONa 

Dibromoquinone  phenolimide  is  best  obtained  from  the 
wwium  salt  by  the  gradual  addition  of  acetic  acid  to  its 
aqueons  solution  at  60^  It  crystallises  in  deep  red,  almost 
black,  prisms,  which  possess  a  metallio  lustre.  The  sub- 
stance dissolves  in  alcohoL  ether,  and  glacial  acetic  acid 
With  a  fuchsin-red  colour.  It  is  insoluble  m  water.  Concen-* 
trated  mineral  acids  decompose  the  substance  with  for- 


mation of  dibromopara-amidophenol  and  qninone.  This 
appears  to  take  place  in  two  stages,  thus — 

«,»«        OH     ^„     O 
C^HjBra  <NH«+C6H4<^ 

Leucodibromoqutnone  Phenolimide:  The  sodium  salt 
obtained  by  tne  action  of  tartaric  acid  on  the  alkaline 
solution  is  very  soluble  and  easily  oxidised.  It  is  there- 
fore difficult  to  isolate,  but  the  leuco  compound  itself  is 
easily  prepared  in  the  form  of  colourless  prisms  by  pass- 
ing a  current  of  sulphur  dioxide  into  a  warm  aqueous 
solution  of  the  sodium  salt.  It  dissolves  in  the  ordinanr 
solvents  with  the  exception  of  water,  and  melts  at  170  , 
becoming  at  the  same  time  dark  coloured.  It  remains 
unaltered  in  dry  air.    The  formula 

^^^CeH,Br2.0H 

was  confirmed  by  analysis.  It  appears  that  the  hydro- 
gen atom  of  the  phenol  which  occupies  the  para  position 
with  regard  to  the  hydroxyl  is  eliminated  by  the  chlorine 
of  the  chlorimide,  so  that  the  hydroxyl  and  nitrogen 
take  the  para  position  in  the  molecule  of  the  dibromo- 
quinone phenolimide.  This  view  is  supported  both 
by  the  action  of  mineral  acids  on  the  substance  and  by 
the  various  colour  reactions  which  are  observed  when  the 
dibromoquinone  chlorimide  is  treated  with  alkaline 
solutions  of  other  phenols.  Of  the  products  thus  obtained 
the  majority  may  be  crystallised.  The  identity  of  the 
substances  obtained  by  methods  (a)  and  (6),  described 
above,  was  first  proved  by  K5chUn  and  Witt  (D.  R.-P., 
No.  16915).  In  this  case  the  reduction  product  ox 
dibromoquinone  chlorimide,  dibromamidophenol,  is  em- 
ployed, and  the  oxidation  is  effected  by  means  of  potas- 
sium bichromate  or  ferricyanide.  The  formation  of 
dibromoquinone  phenolimide  may  be  represented  thus — 

NH,.  CeHaBrj.  ONa + CeH,.  ONa + 0 = 
^rr       C-H4.0Na        .„^ 
NH  <C.HoBr,.ONa  +^»^ 


and 

NTT  eCeH4.0Na       .  o=N  <C8H4.0Na  ,  „  __, 
^^  XH8Br,.0Na+"     I  ^CeH.Br^O +NaOH 

A  solution  of  26grms.  dibromamidophenol  and  IQgrms. 
phenol  in  4()grms.  caustic  soda  of  specific  gravity  1*2^  and 
about  the  same  volume  of  water  absorbs  oxygen  from  the 
air  with  formation  of  the  colouring  matter.  The  oxidation 
is  best  effected  with  potassium  biohromate  at  the  ordinarjf 
temperature.  The  action  is  allowed  to  proceed  until 
phenol  can  no  longer  be  recognised.  The  substance  is 
purified  as  describe  above.  The  methods  (c)  and  (<Q  are 
not  available  in  practice,  for  the  decomposition  of  the 
substance  occurs  simultaneously  with  its  formation. 

2.  Ini>ophenol&  — /TM^oaniZef ;  These  blue  colour- 
ing matters  differ  from  those  described  under  (1),  in  their 
inability  to  form  soluble  salts  with  ammonia  and 
alkalis,  and  espedally  in  that  they  exhibit  basic  proper- 
ties, due  to  the  presence  in  the  molecule  of  the  tertiary 
amido  group  NCCHj)].  Two  representatives  of  ihe  ^m>, 
phenol  bine  and  a-naphtiiol-blue,  are  described  in  the 
patent  to  which  reference  has  been  made.  Both  sub* 
stances  are  obtained  by  two  methods,  (a)  Bjr  the  action  of 
nitrosodimethylaniUne  on  an  alkaline  solution  of  phenol 
and  of  a-naphthol,  'espedally  in  presence  of  reducing 
agents  such  as  dnc  dust  or  tartaric  add.  According  to 
the  discoverers  the  reactions  are  thus  represented— 

(CH,)aN.CeH4. NO  -I-  C^Hy  OH = C14H14NSO  +  H,0 
and 

(CH,)2N.C,H4.NO  +  CioH7.0H=Ci8HnN,0  -H  HjO 

{h)  By  the  oxidation  of  an  alkaline  solution  of  equal  mole- 
cules of  dimethylparaphenylenediamine,  and  of  phenol 
and  a-naphthol  respectivdy  at  the  ordinary  temperature, 
thus — 

(CHa)aN.  CeH4.  NHj + Cfi^  OH  +  Oa = Cx4HMNaO + 2Ha0 
and 
(QH8)jN.CcH4.NHa-f  C10H7.OH  +  Oa=CiaHnN,0  -f  2HaO 
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Triehloroqiiinonedimethylaiiilenimide,  prepared  hy 
Schmitt  and  Andresen  aboot  the  same  time  tnat  KOehlin 
and  Witt  discovered  the  indophenols,  is  formed  b}r  the 
action  of  trichloroqoinonechlorimide  on  dimethylaniline, 
thns — 

CeHCUONa + CH,N(CH,),= Ci4HuCl,N,0  +  HCl 

These  three  substances  resemUe  each  other  in  their 
stability  in  presence  of  alkalis  in  the  cold,  and  in  the  ease 
with  which  they  are  decomposed  by  concentrated  adds. 
The  stractmal  formula  of  the  tnchloro  oompouod  is 
certainly 


jj^C-H4.N(CH,), 


and  it  may  be  deriyed  from  phenol  bine,  which  woold 
then  be  benzoqninonedimethylanilenimide 

jj  .G.H4.N(CH,) 


while  a-naphthol  bine  would  be  a-naphthoquinonedi- 
methylanilenimide 

jj<CeH4.N(CH,), 


Although  no  direct  proof  of  the  constitution  of  these 
compounds  has  been  obtained  b^  the  author,  the  follow- 
ing observations  support  this  view  of  their  structure : 
In  the  specification  of  the  patent  it  is  stated  that  the 
indophenols  dissolve  in  dilute  acids,  but  that  the  solu- 
tion decomposes,  after  a  short  time,  with  the  formation 
of  a  mixture  of  brown  substances.  An  investigation  of 
the  action  of  moderately-concentrated  hydrochloric  acid 
onsomeindophenol  paste,  obtained  from  H.  A.  Schlieper, 
in  Elberfeld,  and  prepared  by  Messrs.  L.  Casella  and  Com- 
pany, in  Frankfort-on-Maine,  and  which  proved  to  be 
a-naphthol  blue,  showed  that  the  substance  splits  up  into 
a-naphthoquinone  and  dimethylparaphenylenediamine. 
Similarly  tne  decomposition  products  of  phenol  blue  were 
found  to  be  benzoqninone  and  dimethylparaphenylene- 
diamine. The  reactions  which  take  place  may  be 
expressed  thus-^ 

V  ^CeH4.N(CHj)a  ,  rr  (\ jarr  ^CeH4.N(CH3]^_ 


C^He<J+CeH4<^gf»>» 


a-naphthol  blue.  The  fonnation  of  a-nwhthol  bine  from 
dimethylparaphenylenediamine  wonld  then  take  place 
as  below  :— 

C^  <n£°***+ CiJffr  OH + 0,- 


^*^f^^-^^^^ 


I 


and  similarly  with  phenol  blue.  In  conneetion  with 
this  subject,  the  prepfl^ation  of  a-naphthol  blue  from 
Biedermann's   dibromo-a-naphthol   and    dimethylpara- 

Senylenediamine,  patented  by  L.  Casella  and  Company, 
[L  Zusats  patent  zu  D.  R.-r.  16916)  is  of  considerable 
theoretical  interest  The  constitution  of  the  dibromo- 
a-naphthol  is  probably 


and  (2)  it  is  formed  by  direct  bromiaation  like  dibromo* 
phenol,  which  has  the  structure 

OH  :  Br  :  Br=l  :  2  : 4 

The  formation  of  a-ni^hthol  blue  probaUy  takes  ^lace 
as  follows:  The  bromine  atom  occupying  the  pan  posiUoa 
with  regard  to  the  hydroxyl  unites  with  a  hydroften  atom 
of  the  amido  group  in  the  molecule  of  the  umelkyl- 
paraphenvlenediamine,  liberating  hydzobromie  acid  iiid 
fomung  the  compound 

nh<§SSSh!*' 

An  alteration  in  position  of  the  atoms  may  then  be 
assumed  to  occur  tiiu»- 


while  lasdy,  hydrobromic  acid  is  set  free,  and  a-naphthol 
blue 

^^CuH..O 


is  fonned.  The  relation  between  the  subetanees  reeemb- 
ling  safnnines  and  indophenols  is  shown  by  the  actioo 
of  caustic  soda  on  Bindschedler's  dimethylphenyle&e 
green,  whereby  phenol  blue  and  diamethylamine  are 
formed,  thus — 


CeH4.N<CH,), 
N<f  /CH, 

I  ^  CI 


+NaOH= 


because  (1)  it  yielda  phthallc  acid  on  oxidation,  so  that 
the  bromine  atoms  must  be  in  the  same  benzene  ring, 


N<  ^•^g(^^)«+HN(CHO,+NaCl 

It  appears  probable  that  dinhenylamine,  diphenylhydro- 
sulf amine  and  phenyl-a-napnthalamine  are  related  totbe 
substances  resembling  indophenols,  the  indophenols^  the 
group  to  whidi  methylene  blue  belongs,  the  safrsnines, 
aniline  black,  and  the  indnlines,  in  the  same  way  that 
triphenylmethane  and  its  homologues  are  related  to  the 
roeaniline,  roeolic  add,  and  phthalein  groniK  Thos 
leucodibromoquiuonephenolimide  may  be  conndered  is 
diparaoxydibromodipnenylamine — 

(iyNH<f  (4) 

\  C«HiBr«OH 

the  leaeo-oomponnd  of  phenol  Une  or  ^Mnd  white  m 
dimethylparamidopturaoxydiphenylamine — 

C,H4.N(CH,), 

W 
,H4.0H 

W 

a-naphthol  vhite   aa  dimethylpuamidopaiaosyplMByl- 

a-naphthylamine— 

(1)NH< 

W 

lencotridiloroqninottedimethylanileniniide  aa  dimethyl- 
pata(T)amid<qMknMsytriehIoiodiphenylamine 

Cll4.N(CHd, 

XJiCU.OH 
(4) 

lenoodimethylphenylene  gteen  as  tetnunethyldi^annudo 

diphenylamme 
*^  C,H«.N(CH,), 

(1)  NH<  (4) 

CH«.N(CH,), 
(4T) 


(1)NH 


VC.1 

\C.l 


CH«.N(CH,)i 
(4) 
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When  paracreaol  ib  treated  with  ordinaiy  Balpharie  add, 
the  Bolphonic  acid 

/OH      (1) 
C,H,e-CH,     (4) 

\SO,H  (2) 

is  formed.  It  unites  readilv  with  diizo  oomponnds,  form- 
ing colonring  matters  solnole  in  water.  The  above  com- 
pound was  formed  hj  its  union  with  diaaobenxene- 
chloride.  It  was  obtamed  after  recrystallisation  in  small 
red-brown  tablets  or  needles,  easily  soluble  in  cold  water, 
bat  with  di£Bealty  in  alcohol  The  acid  sodium  salt 
forms  red-brown  scales,  readily  soluble  in  hot  and  mode- 
rately in  cold  water.  Theaddsolntion  imparts  to  wooland 
sHk  the  same  colour  as  the  isomeric  compound  from  sul- 
phanilic  acid.  Neither  diazobenzene  chloride  nor  diazoben* 
sene  sulphonic  acid  combines  with  the  paracresoldisul- 
phonic  acid  prepared  by  Engelhardt  and  Latschinoff, 
which  the  autnors,  by  converting  it  into  the  corresponding 
dinitro  compound,  found  to  possess  the  constitution 

/  OH        (1) 
CeHjf-CH,        (4) 
\(SO,H),  (2,6) 

Metasulphoparatolylazoparacresol 

N=N-CeH4<^5}i| 


CeH,</S0,H  (2) 
\CH,    (4) 


CH,  (4) 


was  prepared  from  the  diaso  compound  of  paratoluidine- 
Bulphomo  acid 

/NH,    (1) 

C«H,AcHs    (4) 

\  SO,H  (2) 

in  the  same  way  as  the  compound  from  sulphanilic  add. 
It  forms  red-brown  crystals,  which  reflect  violet  light 
strongly.  It  dissolves  easily  in  water,  but  with  difficulty 
in  alcohol.  The  add  sodium  and  barium  salts  were 
prepared.  The  sodium  salt  forms  yellow  scales  soluble 
in  cold  water.  The  barium  salt  crystallises  from  dilute 
hydrochloric  add  in  small  red-brown  needles,  almost 
insoluble  in  cold  and  bat  slightly  in  hot  water. 
Seduction  of  Azoparacretol  Compounds:  This  was 
carried  out  with  tin  and  hydrochloric  add,  or  with  an  acid 
solution  of  stannous  chloride.  The  products  obtained 
from  phenylazoparaciesol  wero  aniline  and  amidopara- 
cresoL  Though  the  separation  of  these  products  was  not 
easy,  yet  the  quantify  of  the  amidoazocresol  was  suffi- 
dent  to  establish  its  identity  with  that  obtained  from  the 
sulphanilic  acid.  Since  the  same  amidocresol  was 
always  obtained,  the  authors  conclude  that  only  a  single 
azo  compound  is  formed  by  the  union  of  diazo  compounds 
with  paracresol.  The  free  add  or  the  barium  salts  was 
warmed  on  the  water-bath  with  tin  and  hydrochloric 
acid,  or  with  an  add  solution  of  stannous  chloride,  until 
the  yellow  colour  had  disappeared.  After  evaporation  to 
a  small  bulk,  the  sulphanilic  add  or  barium  ealt  was 
filtered,  the  filtrate  diluted  with  water,  the  tin  procii>i- 
tated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  the  ii^id 
evaporated  in  a  current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The 
amidocresol  was  then  predpitated  from  the  concentrated 
solution  with  sodium  carbonate.  The  mother-liquor 
contained  small  quantities  of  amidocresol,  which  was. 
extract^  with  ether.  The  amidocresol  was  rapidly 
filtered,  dried  in  vacuo  over  sulphuric  add,  dissolved  in 
absolute  ether,  and  predpitated  with  hydrochloric  acid. 
The  chloride  was  filtered,  drained,  and  washed  with 
absolute  ether.  It  was  thus  obtaineid  as  a  white  powder, 
which  was  quite  stable  even  in  the  air.  The  operations 
must  be  conducted  quickly,  for  the  amidocresol  and 
the  hydrochloride,  when  impure  or  in  solution,  readily 
form  tarry  compounds.  Tne  chloride  is  easily  soluble 
in  water  and  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  absolute  ether  and 
benzene.  It  begins  to  sublime  on  the  water  bath. 
Ferric  chloride  colours  its  aqueous  solution  red,  but  gives 
no  such  reaction  with  free  amidocresol  The  substance 
was  analysed.  Amidocresol 

OH    (1) 


CeH,<^CH,  (4) 


NH  (2) 
was  predpitated  from  the  chloride  with  sodium  bi* 


carbonate,  and  crystaUised  from  ether  or  benzene.  It 
forms  ^litterin^  white  scales,  melting  at  135*,  which  are 
stable  m  the  air.  It  is  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether, 
and  chloroform,  but  much  less  so  in  hydrocarbons  ind 
in  water.  It  sublimes  in  white  scales  or  needles,  which 
mdt  at  135".  The  oompodtion  was  confirmed  by 
analysis,  and  its  constitution  was  proved  by  a  comparisoa 
of  its  pronerties  with  those  of  the  two  possible  amido- 
cresols.  It  was  found  to  be  identical  with  tiie  ortho- 
amido  compound  (OH  :  NH,=i  :  2)  investigated  by 
Wagner,  Hofmann,  and  Miller.  The  same  componnd 
was  prepared  by  the  authors  from  the  nitroparscieeol, 
melting  at  34*.  The  methenvl  and  ethenyl  oompoandi 
were  prepared.    Ethenylamiaoparacresol 


CiH,<^    N/^-^^   (2) 
\CH,  (4) 


was  obtained  by  heatins  amidoparacresol-chloride  with 
excess  of  acetic  anhydricband  anhydrous  sodium  acetate 
for  several  hours  in  a  flask  with  a  reversed  oondeiiaer. 
The  compound  boiled  after  repeated  disdliation  m 
218**— 219 .  It  possesses  a  characteristic  odour,  and  it 
difficultly  soluble  in  water,  but  easily  in  alcohd  sad 
ether.  It  is  soluble  in  adds,  but  the  salts  are  unstaUe 
and  liberate  the  free  base.  On  heating  they  yidd  acetyl- 
amidocresol  The  chloride  and  duoroplatinate  were 
prepared  and  analysed.    Acetylamidoparacresd 

^CH.      =  (4) 

is  easily  obtained  by  warming  a  solution  of  the  ethenyl 
base  in  dilute  sulphuric  add,  in  the  form  of  long  white 
needles.  After  recrystalUsation  from  water  the  sab- 
stance  melted  at  159** -160^  It  is  very  shgfatly  aolaUe 
in  water,  alcohol,  benzene,  and  ether  in  Uie  cold,  but 
more  so  on  heating.  The  substance  was  analysed.  The 
constitution  of  the  amidocresol  is  thua  confirmed.  The 
isomeric  compound 

0H(1) 


NH,(3) 


CH,(4) 

mdts  at  143*— 144*.  ConHiiutum  of  Azoparacretol  Cm- 
pounds  :  It  follows  from  the  experiments  described  that 
m  the  azo  compounds  of  paracresol  the  azo  group  occapiei 
the  ortho  podtion  with  regard  to  the  bydroxyl,  just  as  is 
the  derivatives  of  /3-naphthol  described  by  LiehermaaB 
and  Jacobsen {BerL  Ber.  14, 1310«nd  1791).  The  authon 
also  succeeded  in  preparing  paratolylaaoparacresd  from 
amidoazoparatoluol,  but  the  yidd  was  very  small  The 
amido  group  in  amidoazo  compounds  seems  thus  to  be 
much  less  easily  replaced  by  bydroxyl  than  in  the  aminee, 
for  with  the  latter  very  good  results  are  obtained.  The 
formation  of  paratolyia«>paracre8ol  is  a  further  prod  of 
the  coubtitution  of  the  azoparacresol  compounds.  The 
structure  of  these  compounos  is  thus  represented— 


C.H,N=N 


CyHyN^N 


C.H4<^*^ 


CH, 


OH 


Ky 


CH« 


OH 

The  compound 

SO3H  CHs 


^s/ 


SO|H 


does  not  combine  with  diazo  compounds. 

2.  Azo  Compounds  of  Orthocbesoi-.— When  dia»- 
benzene  chloride  was  added  to  an  alkaline  solution  of 
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ortiMcreBoI,  only  a  small  precipitate  was  fonned.  The 
phenylaio-oithoiBreeol 

was  precipitated  with  an  acid  and  reciystallised  from  a 
miztoie  of  benzene  and  li^in  or  dilute  alcohol.  It 
fonoflbeautifaljdlowglittenng  scales,  melting  at  129° — 
19(f  ,  inaolnble  m  cold,  difficultly  in  boiline  water,  easily 
soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform  and  nydrocarbons, 
bat  less  so  in  ligroin.  Like  phenylazophenol  it  has  still 
feeble  add  properties:  it  does  not  decompose  carbonates, 
bat  dissolves  in  cold  dilate  alkalis  and  ammonia  with  a 
yellow-red  colour.  The  lead  salt  was  prepared.  The 
oompoaition  was  proved  by  analysis.  The  product  pre- 
dmtated  in  small  quantity  directly  from  the  alkaline 
solation  consisted  ox  a  mixture  of  the  sodium  salt  of 
ph6oyla»)<orthocreBol  and  phenvldisazo-orthocresol.  It 
was  treated  with  dilute  acid,  ana  then  with  cold  alcohol, 
in  which  the  azo  compound  dissolves  readily,  while  the 
disaxo  compound  is  almost  insoluble.  By  recrystallisa* 
tioQ  from  hot  alcohol  phenyldisazo-orthocresol 

(CeH,N=N)2CeH,<gf^ 

was  obtained  in  red-brown  scales,  melting  at  lU^'-^llS*', 
difficultly  soluble  in  cold/ more  easily  in  boiling  alcohol, 
bat  generally  less  soluble  than  the  azo  compound.  With 
warm  alkalis  it  forms  a  yellowish-red  solution,  but  it  is 
ittsolnble  in  carbonates  and  in  ammonia.  It  forms  a  red 
solution  with  cold  sulphuric  acid.  The  same  substance 
is  more  easily  prepared  by  the  action  of  two  molecules 
d  diazobenzene  chloride  on  an  alkaline  solution  of 
orthocresoL  The  greater  part  separates  at  once— the  rest 
is  precipitated  by  the  sidditiou  of  an  acid.  The  azo 
compound  is  frequently  formed  as  well  as  the  disazo 
compound.  The  composition  was  confirmed  by  analysis. 
Ad  acetyl  compound  may  be  prepared  in  the  usual  way  : 
it  cfTstallises  from  dilute  alcohol  in  beautiful  yellow 
needles,  which  melt  at  ISO"*-— 121%  and  dissolve  easUy  in 
cold  alcohol,  ether,  and  benzene.  When  heated  wiUi 
alkalis  or  hydrochloric  acid  the  original  substance  is 
re-formed.    Jrbenylazo-orthoacetyloresol 

C.H,N  =  N  -  C.H,  <gg'C^»  gj 

is  obtained  by  heating  the  azo  compound  with  acetic 
anhydride  or  chloride.  It  crystallises  from  dilute  alcohol 
in  beautiful  Yellow  tablets,  melting  at  81"— 82°,  and 
moderately  soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  and 
aromatic  hydrocarbons.  It  is  saponified  with  difficulty 
by  carbonates,  more  easily  by  dilute  ulkalis  or  alcoholic 
bydrochloric  acid.  The  substance  was  analysed.  The 
corresponding  benzoyl  compound  forms  small  yellow 
needles,  which  melt  at  110**— 1 11®,  and  dissolve  with  diffi- 
culty in  cold  but  readily  in  boiling  alcohol,  also  in  ether, 
chloroform,  and  acetone.  It  is  not  saponified  by  carbo- 
nattjs,  and  very  slowly  by  alkalis.  It  was  analysed. 
Parasulphophenylazoorthocresol 

^•^^'^OjH  ^CH,(2) 

was  prepared  like  the  corresponding  compound  from 
paracresoL  The  free  acid  crystallises  from  very  dilute 
nydrochloric  acid  in  small  led-hrown  needles,  soluble 
yUh  difficulty  in  cold,  easily  in  hot  water,  and  almost 
insoluble  in  luoohol.  The  acid  sodium  and  barium  salts 
were  prepared  and  analysed.  Eeduction  of  Azo-ortho- 
cretol  Compounds:  It  was  to  be  expected  that  in  the 
reduction  of  these  compounds  the  amido  group  in  the 
amidocreeol  would  occupy  the  para  position  witn  regard 
to  the  hydroxyl,  and  this  was  found  to  be  the  case.  The 
method  of  reduction  was  the  same  as  in  the  previous 
ca^.  The  amidocresol  crystallised  from  benzene  in 
small  white  scales,  which  melted  at  172^—173®.  After 
sublimation  the  melting  point  was  174® — 175®.  It  is 
easily  solal^e  in  alcohol  and  ether,  less  so  in  water  and 
hydrocarlxms.  By  its  oxidation  with  chromic  acid  tolu- 
qninone,  melting  at  67®--68%  was  formed,  and  the  consti- 
tation  wM  thus  proved.    The  same  amidocresol  was 


obtained  hy  the  authors  by  reduction  of  nitroso-ortho- 
cresol,  in  which  the  nitroso  group  was  known  to  occupy 
the  para  position.  By  treating  an  ethereal  solution  of  the 
base  witn  gaseous  hydrochloric  acid,  amido-orthocresol 
hydrochloride 

•^  OH  (1) 

CeHa(e-NH^HCl  (4) 

CHs  (2) 

was  precipitated  as  a  white  crystalline  powder,  easily 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  It  is  not  coloured  by  ferric 
chloride,  but  on  warming  the  solution  quinone  is  formed. 
The  hydrochloride  was  analysed. 

3.  Azo  Compounds  of  M£TACBEsoL.~Ph6nylazo- 
metacresol 

C.H.N-N-C.H,<g|^  I^J 

By  the  action  of  diazobenzene  chloride  on  an  alkaline 
solution  of  metacresol,  an  insoluble  precipitate  and  a 
highly-coloured  solution  were  obtained.  The  precipitate 
consisted  chieflyof  the  disazo  compound,  while  tneazocom- 
pound  was  contained  in  the  solution,  and  was  s^arated 
and  purified  in  the  usual  wav.  It  crystallises  from 
ligrom  in  beautiful  yellow  needles,  melting  at  109®.  It 
is  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  and  hydro- 
carbons. It  forms  yellowish-red  salts  with  alkalis  and 
ammonia,  but  does  not  decompose  carbonates.  The  com- 
position was  confirmed  by  analysis.  Sulpho-orthotolyl- 
azometacresol — 

/N=:N  (1)  -  CeH8<9S  {^> 
C6Hs<^CH,    (2)  ^^8^^^ 

XSOjH  (6) 

was  obtained  in  the  usual  way  from  metacresol  and  the 
sul  phonic  acid  of  orthotoiuidiue  prepared  by  Neville  and 
Winther.  The  free  acid  forms  small  red-brown  crystals, 
which  reflect  violet  light  It  dissolves  readily  in  cold 
water,  less  so  in  cold  but  easily  in  hot  alcohol.  The 
acid  sodium  and  barium  salts  were  prepared  and  analvsed. 
The  former  is  easily  soluble  in  water,  the  latter  almost 
insoluble  in  cold  but  moderately  soluble  in  boiling  water. 
The  azo  compounds  of  orUio-  and  meta-  cresol  colour 
silk  and  wool  an  orange-yellow.  Eeduction  ofAsometU' 
cresol  Compounds :  An  amidometacresol  was  obtained  in 
the  usual  way.  It  melted  at  151",  and  yielded  a  toluqui- 
none  melting  at  67®  to  68®.  Its  constitution  must  there- 
fore be — 

/OH    (1) 

CeHjfCH,   (3) 

XNHa  (4) 

and  the  azo  group  therefore  occupies  the  para  position 
with  respect  to  the  hydroxyl  in  the  azo  compounds  of 
metacresol.    Phenyldisazometacresol 

(CeH«N=N)aCeH,<gf^  g) 

The  insoluble  precipitate  mentioned  above  was  purified 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  corresponding  compound  from 
orthocresoL  The  same  compound  was  prepared  by  adding 
two  molecules  of  diazobenzene  to  an  alkaline  somtion  (3 
metacresol.  It  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  red-brown 
scales,  melting  at  149**.  In  this  case,  again,  the  melting 
point  of  the  disazo  is  higher  than  that  of  the  azo  compouncT 
It  is  difficultly  soluble  in  cold,  more  easily  in  boiling  al- 
cohol; soluble  in  ether,  chloroform,  and  benzene.  It 
dissolves  in  warm  dilute  caustic  potash.  The  composi- 
tion was  proved  by  analysis.  The  acetyl  compound 
was  also  prepared.  It  crystallises  from  dilute  alcohol 
in  small  y^ellow-brown  needles,  melting  at  156°  to  157®. 
Constitution  of  the  Disazo  Compounds  of  the  Phenols  and 
Cresols:  The  reduction  of  these  compounds  to  the  corres- 
ponding diamines  offers  the  best  means  of  determining 
the  position  of  the  second  azo  group.      The  diamido 

Shenols  are  very  unstable,  but  their  ethers  are  less  easily 
ecomposed.  Both  the  alcoholic  and  acid  ethers  of  the 
amidophenols  possess  the  properties  of  amines.  As  the 
one  azo  group,  both  in  the  phenol  and  in  the  two  cresol 
derivatives,  occupies  the  para  position  with  regard  to  the 
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hydroxy),  the  second  most  take  either  the  oriho  or  meta 
poeition,  aa  represented  by  the  formnls — 

OH  OH 


,^^N=N- 


CH, 


,-^N 


or 


N=N-C.H, 


N=N-C^,  N=:N-C«Hg 

and  the  corresponding  diamines  most  behave  as  meta  or 
orthodiaroines.  The  first  of  these  formuhe  has  been 
experimentally  established.  Phenyldisazomethylpheno), 
(CcH^=:N),CcHsOCHs,  was  prepared  by  dissolving 
3gnns.  of  phenyldisazophenol  in  20c  c  of  absolute  alcohol 
adding  O'toms.  of  potassium,  and,  after  cessation  of  the 
evolution  <3  hydrogen  ^grms.  to  2'5grms.  of  methvl  iodide. 
After  heating  for  some  honrs  on  the  water  bath,  the 
alcohol  was^  removed  by  evaporation,  the  residue  freed 
from  potassium  iodide  by  washing  with  water,  and  the 
purified  product  recrystalllBed  from  ligroin,  to  which  a 
little  animal  charcoal  was  added.  Tbe  substance  dis- 
solved with  diificulty  in  cold  but  easily  in  boiling  alcohol, 
and  in  acetone,  chloroform,  ether,  and  beiuBene.  It  melts 
at  110*  Phenyldisazophenol  is  reproduced  by  warming 
with  alkalis.  The  substance  was  analysed.  The  acetyl 
compound,  prepared  in  the  ordinary  way,  crystallised 
from  alcohol  in  small  yellow  needles,  meltiiu^  at  116*, 
and  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  ana  benxene. 
It  is  easily  sanonified  by  alkalis  or  aJcohoUc  hydrochloric 
acid,  with  dimcultv  by  carbonates.  The  benxoyl  com- 
pound was  prepared  from  benzoyl  chloride.  It  crystallises 
from  alcohol  in  small  vellow  needles,  which  melt  at  138* 
to  130*.  It  is  not  easily  saponified  by  alkalis.  JUduetion 
of  Dimuo  Conwaunds:  Tne  ethers  of  the  disazo  com- 
pounds were  dissolved  in  cold  glacial  acetic  add,  and 
reduced  in  the  cold  with  zinc  dust.  The  solutions  were 
diluted  with  water,  filtered  from  zinc  dust,  and  tested 
directly.  The  presence  of  the  primary  bases  is  not  preju- 
dicial to  the  reactions  of  the  meta,  or  for  the  most  part 
of  the  para  diamines.  A  brown  coloration  wasproduced 
by  the  addition  of  a  nitrite  to  the  solution  acidified  with 
a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Diazobenzene  chloride 
produced  an  orange-yellow  coloration,  and  nitrosodi- 
methylaniline,  or  better  dimethylphenylenediamine,  and 
an  oxidising  agent  gave  Witt  s  neutral  tint  reaction. 
The  two  amido  groups  therefore  occupied  the  meta  posi- 
tion with  regara  to  each  other.  Tne  three  ethers  of 
phenyldisazophenol  and  the  acetyl  derivatives  of  both 
disazocresols  gave  precisely  the  same  reactions—  hence  the 
position  of  the  amido  f^oups  is  the  same  in  all.  Since 
paracresol  forms  no  disazo  compound,  it  must  be  con- 
cluded that  one  but  not  two  azojgroups  can  occupy  the 
ortho  position  with  regard  to  the  hydroxyl.— S.  Y. 


On  the  Oxidation  of  Purpurtne,   Chr.  Dralle.   BerL  Ber. 

17,  376. 
It  is  well  known  that  the   purpurine  obtained  from 
madder   is   less  stable  than  the  bomeric  compounds 

Srepared  synthetically,  and  far  less  so  than  alizarin, 
chunk  ana  R5mer  omerved  that  a  solution  of  purpurine 
in  caustic  potash  lost  its  colour  when  exposed  to  the  light. 
It  was  not  known  what  product  was  found,  but  the 
author,  repeating  the  experiment,  recoj^nised  the  pre- 
sence of  phthalic  acid  in  tne  solution.  Phthidic  acid  is 
also  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  an  alkaline  solution  of 
purpurine  by  means  of  potassium  ferricyanide.  Quini- 
zarin,  under  the  same  conditions,  yields  phthalic  acid, 
but  alizarin  fives  no  crystalline  products  whidi  can  be 
extracted  witn  ether.— S.Y. 


Note  on  ChrywtnUine,  R.  Auschfitz.  Berl.  Ber.  17,  433. 
(The  author  describes  experiments  on  ehrysaniline 
made  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Oscar  MiUler.) 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  number  of  amido  mups  in 
ehrysaniline  the  acetyl  compound  was  preparea  by  heat- 
ing one  part  of  crude  ehrysaniline  with  2}  parts  of  acetic 
anhydriae,  in  sealed  tubes,  from  140*  to  160*  for  8  to  12 
hours.    The  product,  which  still  possessed  basic  proper- 


ties,  was  poured  into  water,  and  the  reaiiionB  substsnoe 
boiled  repeatedly  with  water  and  filtered  while  hot 
The  hydrochloride  was  precipitated  from  the  filtiate  by 
the  addition  of  hydrocnloric  acid,  and  the  acetyl  com- 
pound liberated  by   means  of  caustic  soda     It  wu 
almost  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolved  in  aloohoL 
From  the  alcoholic  solution,  which  exhibited  a  Une 
fluorescence,  the  substance  was  precipitated  m  the  form 
of  microscopic  needles  by  careful  addition  of  water.    The 
anidysis  of   the  compound  agreed  with  the  fonniiU 
CigHuNsCCxHsO)!,  so  that  there  are  probably  two  amido 
groups  present  in  the  molecule.    The  hydrochloride  sod 
nitrate  of  the  acetyl  compound  were  prepared  and  ana- 
lysed.   The  former  occurs  in  yellow  flakes,  oouBistbg 
of  minute  long  yellow  needles.     It  is  easily  soluble  in 
hot  water,  much  more  so  than  in  dilute  nydrochlorie 
acid,  by  which  it  is  saponified  on  heating.     It  dyes  silk 
and  wool  yellow.    Tne  nitrate  was  prepared  by  the 
addition  ot  silver  nitrate  to  the  hydrocnloride.    Pure 
ehrysaniline  was  prepared  by  boiling  one  part  of  the  para 
acetyl  compound  with  three  parts  of  hydrochloric  add 
(of  specific  gravity  1*12)  and  six   parte  of  water  for 
eight  hours.    The  residue  after  evaporation  was  dis- 
solved  in   water  and  precipitated   with   nitric  add. 
The  hot  at^ueous  solution  of  the  nitrate  was  treated 
with  caustic  soda,  and   the  precipitated  chryaanilioe 
recrystallised  from  dilute  alcohol,  wnen  it  was  obtaioed 
in  prismatic  needles.     The  analysis  of  the  compouui 
agreed    fairly   well    with    the    formula     CioHiflNi. 
The  properties  of  ehrysaniline  are  very  little  altered  fay 
its  conversion  into  the  acetyl  compound.    The  latter 
poasesses  powerful  basic  properties,  and  forms  salts  whidi 
are  very  similar  to  those  of  ehrysaniline.    The  hydro* 
chloride,  for  instance,  is  a  colouring  matter.    The  authw 
and  Dr.  Miiller  considered  that  the  baaie  properties  of 
the  acetyl  compound  were  due  to  the  similarity  in  posi- 
tion of  tne  thini  nitrogen  atom  to  that  in  the  moleeiile 
of  pyridine  or  qninoline.    The  effect  oi  oxidising  ageati 
on  cnrysaniline  was  therefore  studied.     Potassium  per- 
manganate yielded   only  oxalic  acid,    but  potsssiani 
bichromate  and  sulphuric  acid  gave  better  results.    One 
part  of  ehrysaniline  was  dissolved  in  nine  parts  of  sal- 
phuric  acid  dOuted  with  fourteen  parts  of  water,  and  to 
the  solution  six  parts  of  bichromate  were  ffradually  added. 
The  reaction  was  completed  by  boiling  the  mixture  a  few 
minutes.    The  precipitate  was  filtered,  dissolved  in  an 
alkali,  and  treated  while  cold  with  potassium  perman- 
ganate so  long  as  the  red  colour  changed  to  green. 
After  removal  of  excess  of  permanganate  by  boiling  vith 
alcohol  the  solution  was  nltered  and  precipitated  with 
hydrochloric  add.  The  precipitate  was  dried,  mixed  with 
twenty  parts  of  lime,  and  distilled.    Acridine  and  at 
least  two  other  bases  were  found  in  the  distfllate,  bot 
the  quantity  of  only  one  of  them  was  large  enough  for 
investigation.    The  hydrochloric  acid  solution  of  the 
distillation  products  was  treated  with  ammonia,  when 
the  bases  separated  in  the  liquid  state,  but  after  standing 
a  few  days,  white  leafy  crystals  were  deposited,  together 
with  brown  masses.    The  crystals  were  purified  by  sob- 
limation,  and  were  found  to  be  difficultly  soluble  in 
water,  but  easily  in  alcohol    They  melted  at  148'— IST. 
The  picrate  was  much  more  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  than 
acridine  picrate.    The  nature  of  the  other  subetances  was 
not  ascertained,  but  it  was  thought  poastbte  that  an 
amido-acridine  might  be  formed  by  the  distillation  with 
lime  of  the  oxidation  products  of  ehrysaniline.  Amidoacri- 
dine  was  therefore  prepared  by  the  reduction  of  tbe 
nitroacridine,  melting  at  215%  with  tin  and  hydrochloric 
acid.    It  melted  at  209*.    The  picrate  was  a  scarlet  sub- 
stance, soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  and  crystallising  from 
hot  alcohol  in  gamet-red  prisms,  which,  when  examined 
under  the  microscrope,  were  found  to   resemble  the 
picrate  formed  from  tne  brown  masses  mentioned  abova 


On  Haematoxylin  and  BraaUin.  Chr.  Dralle.  BerL  Ber. 

17,  372. 
The  action  of  various  reagents  on  haematoxylin  snd 
brasilin  was  studied  with  the  view  to  obtain  products 
which  might  throw  a  light  on  the  structure  of  these 
compounds.    The  results,  however,  were   not  veiy  satis 
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stoiy.     (1)  Hcumatoxylin:  By  heating  with  ten  parts 

oofnoentrated   hydrochloric  acid,  in  sealed  tubes,  to 

0^  to  115^,  and  by  the  action  of  40  per  cent  hydro- 

omic  acid,  colourlees  crystals  were  obtained  embedded 

a  black  smeary  mass,  from  which  they  could  not 

■eparated  by  means  of  any  solvent.    The  action  of 

lorine  gas  on  an  aqneoos  solution  of  haeiiiatoxylin 

aided  no  definite  product     By  the  action  of  titrated 

lorine  water  on  the  aqueous  solution  various  chlorine 

bstitntion  products  were  obtained,  but  they  could  not 

t  ciyataliised.    With  two  molecules  of  chlorine  to  one 

haematoxylin  a  product  was  obtained  which  contained 

cme  case  9*09  and  in  another  10*26  per  cent  of  chlo- 

la,   while   monochiorohaematein   requires    10*61    per 

nt.     The  following  reactions  probably  take  place  :— 

CisHi40e+ Cl2=2HCl  +  Q^'RuO. 
CieHuOe  +  Cla=2HCl  +  C«HuC10e 

t  the  same  time  one  molecule  of  chlorine  forms  chlorine 
odacts,  while  according  to  the  above  reactions  only 
lamatein  should  be  formed.  The  author  does  not  con- 
cler  the  product  analysed  to  be  pure  monochloro- 
lamatein.  The  product  obtained  by  the  action  of  dry 
ilorino  on  dry  haematoxylin  contained  only  6  per  cent. 
!  chlorine,  but  by  the  action  of  chlorine  water  on  the 
|iieou8  solution  a  product  containing  17*78  of  chlorine 
as  formed.  It  was  not,  however,  a  definite  compound. 
Y  the  addition  of  four  molecules  of  bromine  dissolved  in 
adal  acetic  acid  to  a  hot  solution  of  one  molecule  of 
lamatoxylin  in  the  same  substance,  the  solution 
seame  cherry  red,  and  soon  deposited  deep-red  pointed 
ystala,  which  were  washed  with  idacial  acetic 
nd,  and  then  with  ether,  and  dried  quickly  at  100^ 
hejr  decomposed  at  120^  and  could  not  be  recrvstal- 
lea.  The  analysis  agreed  with  the  formula  Ci^HiaBraOtf. 
he  bromine  compound  dissolves  in  dilute  alkalis  and  in 
ater  with  a  lnt)wn-red  colour  and  without  decom- 
Mition.  Haematoxylin  is  not  reformed  by  neutrali- 
ktion  with  sulphuric  add,  hence  the  bromine  compound 

a  Bubstitation  and  not  an  addition  product  No 
setyl  compound  could  be  obtained  from  the  dibromo 
kinpoand ;  and  by  fusion  with  potash  only  formic  and 
calic  acid  were  formed,  besides  tarry  and  carbonaceous 
alters.  Nitric  acid  gave  no  result.  Concentrated,  or 
rtter  fuming,  sulphuric  acid  gave  a  sulphonic  acid, 
hich  was  not  further  investigated.  The  action  of  zinc 
ut  was  found  to  be  similar  to  that  described  by  Reim, 
coept  that  the  evolution  of  carbon  dioxide  and  of 
gas  burning  with  a  blue  flame  was  observed,  as  was 
■o  the  presence  of  resordn  in  the  distillate.  Phos- 
lonii,  hydriodic  acid,  methyl  iodide  in  presence  of 
ethyl  alcohol  and  two  molecules  of  caustic  potash,  as 
ell  aa  ethyl  iodide  under  the  same  conditions,  gave  no 
salt  Diazobenzene  hydrochloride  added  to  a  solution 
'  one  molecule  of  haematoxylin  in  two  of  caustic  potash 
iTeayellow-hrownprecipitate,  which  contained  nitrogen, 
id  was  probably  naemaytoxylindiazobcnzene.  but  it 
mid  not  be  crystallised.  Other  diazo  compounds  might, 
irhaps,  give  Mtter  results.  Acetvl  haematoxylin  was 
len  examined.  When  treated  with  potassium  perman- 
inate  no  acetyl  haematein  was  formed,  but  only 
xhaa  dioxide  and  oxalic  acid.  Nitric  acid  and 
iorine  gave  no  results.  By  heating  one  part  of  acetyl 
hematoxylin  ,witii  3*03  paits  of  a  ^  per  cent  solution 

bromine  in  glacial  acetic  acid  to  lOO"*  to  110%  in  sealed 
ibes,  for  3  hours  to  4  hours,  crystals  were  obtained, 
hich,  when  washed  with  glacial  acetic  acid  and  ether, 
id  dried  over  caustic  soda  and  then  caldum  chloride, 
,ve  numbers  on  analysis  which  agreed  with  the  formula 
fifiuOjfiJEitO)^       The  yield  was,  however,  only  ' 
•  per  cent  to  20  per  cent  of  the  theoretical  amount  ! 
lUi  4  molecules  of  bromine  no  crystals  were  obtained.  | 
lie   product    decomposes   at   118"   without    melting.  • 
ratiiin  :    After  treatment  with  hydrochloric  acid  long  | 
ledles  were  deposited  from  the  acetic  acid  solution,  but  | 
ey  could  not  be  recrystallised.    Hydrobromic  acid  and 
Jphuric  add  gave  the  sanie  results  as  with  haematoxylin.  I 
tiunine  and  hromine  ^ve  no  definite  products      By 
sion  with  potash,  oxalic  acid,  formic  acid,  and  con- 
ierable  quantities  of  resorcin  were  formed.    Resorcin 
M  also  formed  by  heating  brasUin  with  zinc  dust.    It 
a  product  of  the  simple  oistillation  of  brasilin  (Kopp), 


BerL  Ber.  4,  334).     With  methyl  iodide  and  caustic 
potash — 4  molecules  of  alkali  to  1  molecule  of  brasilin — 
a  brick-red  comi>ound  was  obtained,  the  spectrum  of 
which  differed  widely  from  that  of  brasilin,  while  the 
reactions  with  ferric  chloride  and  with  alkalis  were  no 
longer  observed.    The  alcoholic  solution  was  fluorescent 
The   new  substance  was  doubtless  a   methylbrasilin, 
but  it  could  not  be  obtained  sufficently  pure  for  analysis. 
Diazobenzeneliydrochloride  yielded  a  small  quantity  of 
brasilinazobenzene,  which,  however,  could  not  oe  purified. 
Attempts  were  made  to  obtain  acetylbrasilein  from  acetyl- 
brasilin  by  the  action  of  potassium  manganate,  nitric 
acid,  and  bromine,  and  by  that  of  acetylchloride  on 
brasileiu,  but  without  result— S.  Y. 


Ifnprovefnents  in  Colouring  Matters,  Frank  Wirth, 
Frankfort  A  communication  from  Messrs.  Dittler  and 
Company,  Farbwerk  Griesheim-am-Main,  near  Frank- 
fort, Germany.    Eng.  Pat.  2104,  April  25, 1883. 

Naphthalene  is  heated  with  five  times  its  weight  of 
concentrated  sulohuric  acid  to  a  temperature  of  iSo*  C. 
for  four  hours.  The  mixture  of  naphthalene-disulphonic 
adds  tlius  obtained  is  nitrated  when  cool  by  the  audition 
of  nine  parts  of  nitric  acid  and  the  nitrosulphonic  acids 
diluted  and  reduced,  limed,  and  converted  mto  sodium 
salts.  Other  methods  of  sulphonating,  by  using  a  smaller 
quantity  of  fuming  sulphuric  acid,  are  also  mentioned. 
The  amidosulphonic  acids  thus  obtained  are  diazotised 
in  the  usual  manner  and  combined  with  phenol  or  the 
naphtholfl,  and  thus  produce  yellow  or  red  dyes.— R.  M. 


A  New  or  Improved  Process  for  the  Manufacture  of  Blue 
Colouring  Matters  Suitable  Jor  Dyeing  and  Printing, 
Herbert  John  Haddan.  A  communication  from 
Lembach  and  Schleicher,  Biebrich-on-the-Rhine,  Ger- 
many. Ene.  Pat  3491,  July  16,  1883.  Provisional 
protection  omy. 

Para-azobenzene  sulphonic  Acm  is  combined  with 
dimetliyl-aniline  so  as  to  produce  the  well-known  azo- 
sulphonic  acid 

P„  ^HSOs 
^«"4<N,-CeH4N(CH3)2 

The  latter  is  dissolved  in  ammonia,  reduced  with  zinc 
dust,  filtered,  the  solution  acidulated,  and  then  saturated 
with  HjiS.  Oxidation  is  then  effected  by  means  of  ferric 
chloride,  and  the  colouring  matter  predpitated  by  zinc 
chloride. — R.  M. 


Improvements  in  Colouring  Matters,  Frank  Wirth. 
A  communication  from  Heinrich  Baum,  Hochst-on-the- 
Main,  Germany.  Eng.  Pat  3498,  July  16,  1883. 
Provisional  protection  only. 

When  alphanaphthol  is  treated  with  from  one  to  two  parts 
of  concentrated  or  fuming  sulphuric  acid  '*  at  any  tem- 
perature, and  in  any  manner,  a  mixture  is  almost 
always  obtained  of  sulpho  acids,  which  mixture,  together 
with  diazo  bodies,  yields  only  a  small  percentage  of 
useful  azo  colours."  The  reason  of  this,  according  to 
the  inventor,  is  to  be  found  in  the  circumstance  that 
"alphanaphthol,  as  compared  with  the  betanaphthol, 
forms  a  very  constant,  and  difficultly  soluble  alpha- 
naphthol sulphonic  acid  (a-C10He.OH.SO3H),  which  in 
the  presence  of  hydrated  sulphuric  acid  becomes  sulphu- 
rised (?  sulphonated),  and  then  by  further  heating  yields 
an  alphanaphtholdisulpho  acid,  which  is  useless  for  the 

Erbduction  of  azo  colours.*'  To  obviate  this  the  inventor 
rst  converts  the  naphthol  into  its  acetyl  derivative  by 
heating  with  acetic  anhydride  and  then  adds  the  theo- 
retical quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  (or  "monochlorhydine  ") 
to  form  a  monosulpnonic  acid.  Two  isomeric  mono- 
sulphonic  acids  are  said  to  be  produced  by  this  means, 
the  one  giving  a  soluble  and  the  other  an  almost  insoluble 
barium  salt.  The  add  giving  an  easily  soluble  barium 
salt,  furnishes  azo  dyes  with  the  diazo  compounds  of  the 
aromatic  hydrocarbons.  The  difficultly  soluble  add,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  stated  to  give  no  useful  dyes  with  the 
diazo  compounds  of  the  aromatic  hydrocarbons,  but  with 
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their  diazo  enlphonic  and  carbonic  acids  it  yields  valnable 
crystalline  products.  Detailed  examples  are  given  in 
thle  specification,  and  the  inventor  adds  a  long  list  of  the 
▼arions  azo  colours  produced  by  the  two  isomeric  mono- 
sulphonic  acids. — ItM. 

Itnprove^nenU  in  Colouring  Matter,    Frank  Wirth.    A* 
communication  from  Heinrich  Hanm,  Hochst-onthe- 
Main,  Germany.      £ng.  Pat  3523.     July  17,   1883. 
Provisional  protection  only. 

The  inventor  claims  the  production  of  a  betanaphthol- 
disulphonio  acid  by  the  following  process  :  The  potassium 
salt  of  Sch&ffer*s  betanaphtholmonosnlphonic  acid  is 
mixed  intimately  with  an  equal  weight  of  potassium 
pvrosulphate,  and  the  mixture  heated  with  strong  sul- 
pnuric  acid  to  120**  to  IdO"*  C.  until  completely  dissolved. 
The  temperature  is  then  raised  and  malntfdned  at  ISO"*  to 
160"  C.  ror  five  or  six  hours.  Only  one  disulphonic  acid 
is  said  to  be  produced,  and  the  inventor  employs  this  for 
the  manufacture  of  azo  colours  in  the  usual  wav.  A  list 
of  the  colours  produced  by  combination  with  various 
diazo  compounds  is  given  in  the  specification. — R.  M. 


Tmprovemenis  in  Colaitring  Matter,  Frank  Wirth.  A 
communication  from  Heinrich  Baum,  HiJchst-on-the- 
Main,  Germany.  Ene.  Pat  3527,  July  17,  1883.  Pro- 
visional protection  only. 

Thkse  colouring  matters  are  produced  by  treating  the 
dry  haloid  salts  of  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary 
aromatic  monamines  with  organic  acid  anhydrides,  the 
novelty  of  the  invention  being  the  occurrence  of  the 
reaction  without  the  use  of  dehydrating  agents  such  as 
ZnCls,  etc.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  aniline,  the  dry  hydro- 
chloride is  heated  with  1^  to  twice  its  weight  of  acetic 
anhydride,  in  a  closed  vessel,  to  180*"  to  200^  C.  for  twelve 
hours.  The  resinous  melt  is  boiled  with  dilute  sul 
phuric  acid,  allowed  to  cool,  filtered,  and  the  base  thrown 
out  by  alkali.  The  hydrochloride  of  the  base  is  preoared 
for  commerce,  and  is  a  greenish-yellow  dyestulf. — R.  M. 


Improvements  in  the  Manufacture  of  certain  Sulphonic 
Adds,  Frank  Wirth.  Acommunication  from  the  Colour 
Factory  (formerly  Bronner)  of  Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
Germany.    Eng.  Pat.  3006,  July  23,  1883. 

The  object  of  the  invention  is  the  preparation  of  sulphonic 
acids  of  betanaphthol  from  the  betadinaphthyl  ether, 
CaoHi40,  which  is  obtained  in  the  manufacture  of  beta- 
naphthoL  The  conversion  is  effected  hy  heatine  the 
ether  with  ordinary  sulphuric  acid,  or  with  sulphuric 
acid  containing  10  per  cent  of  anhydride,  according  as 
the  mono-  or  di- sulphonic  acid  is  required. — ^R.M. 


Tmprovemenis  in  the  Production  of  Certain  Colouring 
Matters  applicable  to  Dyeing  and  Printing,  Thomas 
Holliday,  Huddersfield.  Eng.  Pat  3971,  August  16, 
1883. 

This  invention  claims  the  employment  of  the  fluorols 
and  their  sulphonic  acids  for  the  production  of  azo  colours. 
The  fluorols  are  combined  with  the  diazo  salts  of  benzene, 
toluene,  xylene,  etc.,  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  in  the 
case  of  the  naphthols.  By  the  employment  of  flnoryl- 
amine  a  series  of  azo  colours  analogous  to  the  naphthyl* 
amine  compounds  is  said  to  be  obtained. — R.  M. 


Production  of  a  New  Solid  Base  by  Reaction  of  Aldehyde 
and  HvdroMorate  of  Antline,  or  their  equivalents, 
John  imray.  A  communication  from  the  Action 
Gesellschaft  fiir  AnOin-Fabrikation,  Berlin.  Eng. 
Pat  4207,  Aug.  31,  1883. 

Eight  kilos,  of  aniline  hydrochloride  are  dissolved  in  1^ 
litres  of  water  and  mixed  with  a  cold  dilute  solution  of 
aldehyde.  The  reaction  is  complete  in  three  or  four  days, 
and  on  evaporating  the  solution  the  hydrochloride  of  the 
new  base,  Ci«H^Ns,  is  obtained  in  a  erode  state,  and  is 
purified  by  precipitation  with  alkali.  This  base,  when 
tlie  dry  hydrochloride  is  treated  alone  or  in  the  presence 
of  metallic  chlorides,  is  converted  into  the  hydrcKshloride 


of  quinaldine.  Instead  of  aldehyde,  paraldehyde,  aldd, 
acetal-  or  croton-  aldehyde  can  be  used,  and  the  aniline 
may  be  replaced  by  other  aromatic  bases.  In  the  ordinary 
preparation  of  oumaldine,  aldehyde  is  made  to  act  upon 
a  hot  solution  oi  aniline  in  the  presence  of  hydrochloric 
acid. — R.  M. 


An  Improvement  in  the  Manufacture  of  SulphoeonJugaU 
Paris  Violet  Dues,  John  Imray.  A  commnnication 
from  the  Socidte  Anonyme  des  Mati^res  Colorantes  et 
Produits  Chimiques  de  ISaint  Denis.  Messrs.  A.  Poirrier 
and  A.  Kosenstiehl,  Paris.    Eng.  Pat  903,  Jan.  7, 1SS4. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  laree  excess  of  sulphuric  add 
which  has  hitherto  been  employed  in  preparing  the  solpho 
acid  of  the  Paris  violets  the  inventors  produce  "fromUie 
sulphuric  acid  in  whole  or  in  part  soluble  sulphates}" 
sucli  as  those  of  potassium,  soaium,  majgneaium,  zinc, 
etc.,  "no  more  water  being  added  than  is  necessaiy  to 
form  a  paste  of  suitable  consistence.  By  this  treatment 
there  is  no  alteration  of  the  colouring  matter,  and  it  ii 
obtained  in  a  state  in  which,  by  reason  of  its  sreat 
solubility,  it  can  be  employed  with  great  facility."— R.M. 


I.  On  Orthanitrobenzyl  Chloride,    Communicationfl  by 
E.  N51ting.  Berl.  Ber.  17,  385. 

Beilstein  and  Geitner  observed  that  in  the  nitration 
of  benzyl  chloride,  in  addition  to  crvstalliaed  paranitro* 
benzyl  chloride,  an  oil  was  formed, wnieh  appeared,  froca 
its  analysis,  to  be  an  isomeric  compound.  Having  aome 
quantity  of  this  oil  at  his  disposal,  the  author  subjected 
it  to  oxidation  by  means  of  potassium  perman^ate, 
and  obtained,  besides  some  benzoic  acid  and  paninitro- 
benzoic  acid,  a  large  quantity  of  orthonitrobenzoic  acid. 
After  removal  of  benzoic  acid  with  steam,  the  separation 
of  the  ortho  and  para  compounds  was  easy  on  account  of 
their  different  solubility,  as  well  as  that  of  their  barinm 
salts.  The  presence  oif  metanitrobenzoic  acid  was  not 
observed.  Tne  ortho  compound  was  recognised  by  ita 
melting  point,  and  by  the  properties  and  analyaiB  of  its 
barium  salt  At  15",  aocordins  to  Strakosch,  the  pro- 
duct is  almost  entirely  paranitrobenzyl  chloride.  At  ordi- 
nary temperatures  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  ortho 
compound  is  formed.  Since  the  nitrobenzyl  chlorides 
are  much  more  easily  oxidised  by  i>ermanganate  than 
the  nitrotoluenes,  they  form  a  convenient  starting  point 
in  the  preparation  of  para-  and  ortho-  nitrobenzoie  acid. 
Some  attempts  to  prepare  orthonitrobenzaldehyde  from 
the  oil  were  unsuccesafnl.  [For  commnnicatioD  II.  see 
under  Destructive  Distillation,  etc.]  III.  On  the  Condi- 
tution  of  PhthaXyl  Chloride  (bv  the  author  and  G.  von 
Bechi) :  The  constitution  of  pnthalyl  chloride  must  be 
represented  by  one  of  the  two  formulie — 

^•^*<C0C1  ®^  ^«^<CCls^^ 

The  known  constitution  of  phthalophenone  and  phthalide 
has  generally  induced  chemists  to  adont  the  latter  for- 
mula, but  no  direct  proof  has  been  adauced  unless  the 
difference  observed  by  Graebe  between  the  ethersobtained 
from  phthalates  and  from  phthalyl  chloride  be  taken  as 
such.  The  authors  attempted  to  solve  the  problem  by 
treating  phthidyl  chloride  with  mercury  diphenyL  The 
formation  of  the  diketone,  or  of  phthalophenone,  as  repre 
sented  below,  should  afford  the  requircKl  proof— 


or 


,C0 


C.H,_ 


C.H«<8!c.H.).>0  +  2Hg<gH. 

Unfortnnatelv  either  lam  quaii titles  of  the  original  sub- 
stances remamed  unactea  ouo  r  complete  deoompositioa 
took  place.  Phthalophenone  was,  however,  obtained  in 
smdl  quantity,  while  no  substance  having  the  properties 
of  an  aromatic  diketone  was  produced*    The  foUovin^ 
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method  gave  the  bntrmnltsregrnu.  of  phthftlyldiloiide  isomeric  colouring  matter  from  Schtiffer'e  acid.     The 

wera  heated  with  208TIUB.  of  mercury  diphenyl,  and  20  to  behavioar  of  the  tetrazodiphenyl  obtained  from  benii- 

SOgrma.  of  beniene  in  closed  tubes  to  160    to  1G0°  for  dene  t«wardit  the  betanaphthol  diaulphonic  acid,  which 

twelve   hoars.      After  cooling,   the  cryat&U  of  mercury  fnrms  a.  sodinm  salt  inBofuble  in  alcohol  (the  ao-ralled 

phcDvlchlonde werefiltered olfand wuhed withbenzene,  diaulphonic  acid  lij,  is  very  remarkable.      When  one 

ttnd  t1ie  latter  was  evaporated.      The  residue  woh  boiled  moleunle  of  a  salt  of  tetrozodipbenyl  in  added  to  an  alka- 

with  ooncentrated  hydrochloric  acid  to  destroy  the  mer-  line  solution  oF  one  molecule  of  the  aLove -mentioned 

eury  GomjMiunda,  and  to  convert  the  unaltered  phtlialyl  diaulpbonic  acid,  a   red  colouring  matter  is   obtained, 

chloride  into  phthalic  add.     The  residue  wob  Inilad  fiist  which    is    completely    precipitated    by    common    salt. 

with  water,  then  with  soda,  and  the  small  residue  re.  Neither  of  the  original  substances  can  be  detected  in  the 

eryataltised  from  alcohol  in  presence  of  animal  charcoal,  tiltrate.     A  blue  substance  is  not  formed  by  waxminK 

Pnre  phthalophenoue  was  thus  obtained.     It  melted  at  the  colouring  matter.      With   two  molecules  of  a  cold 

112*,  and  a  comparative  microcryslallographic  examina-  dilute   allcahne  solution  of  the  betanaplitbol  snlpbonic 

tioa  by  Prof.  Lenmann  of  the  product,  with  that  obtained  acid  to  one   of  tetrozodiphcnyl  a  red  colouring  matter 

br   tne  method  of  Friedel  and  Crafts,  established  the  is  also  formed,  and  may  be  precipitated  with  common 

iomtity  <rf  the  nihetaneea — S.  Y.  salt.  One  molecule  of  the  disulphonic  acid  U  present  in 
the  filtrate.  When,  however,  the  substances  a:  -  '--' 
in  the  proportion  last  described,  and  wanned, 

"■a    ~'iW  W-n" substance  is  formed,  which  may  also  l>e  precipii 

Her.  17.  S(0.  ^^,^g  of  common  salt.  In  this  case  no  lUsulpho 
NiTBOso-OBTIIOCItESOL  IS  eouly  obtained  by  the  method  is  present  in  llie  Ultrate.  The  precipitate  forms  a  blue 
d(  Stenhonse  and  (iroves  (Ann.  Chem.  Pharm.  1S8,  360).  solution  with  water.  In  evaporation  a  bronze-colon  red 
The  orthocreeul  was  diynolved  in  from  30  to  40  tiines  its  moss  is  obtained,  which  also  dissolves  in  water  with  a 
quantity  of  water,  and  treated,  drop  by  drop,  in  the  cold  blue  colour.  Alkali»i  colour  the  solution  red,  but  bydro- 
with  the  theoretical  quantity  of  a  titrated  solution  of  chloric  acid  gives  a  violet  precipitate,  which  on  heating 
nit  rosy  I  sulphate,  the  mixture  bein^-  constantly  stirred,  becomenhlue.  The  substance  has  not  yet  been  crystal- 
After  a  time  a  gray-wlilte  precipitale  of  the  nitroso  com-  Used.  Its  reactions  seem  to  indicate  that  it  is  not  an 
pound  was  formed,  while  a  small  quantity  of  tarry  mat-  ordinary  azo  colouring  matter  but  a  condensation  pra- 
ter collected  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid  and  vras  easily  ducL  Other  diparaminea  of  the  diphenyl  group  behave 
removed.  The  filtered  niiroHocresul  was  dissolved  in  like  benzidene,  yielding  with  the  above  betanapbthol- 
ammonin,  purified  with  carbon  dioxide,  and  poured  disulphonic  acid  azo  comjiounds,  which  form  violet  or 
into  ice-cold  dilute  snlpharic  acid.  The  substance  re-  blue  solations.  Among  others,  diamidofluorene,  diamido- 
cryitalliBea  from  benzene  in  light  grey  warty  masses,  diphenyleneketonc,  diumidodiphenic  acid,  nnd  diethoxy- 
and  from  water  in  long  white  needles.  It  dissolves  with  diamidodiphenyl  may  be  mentioned.  That  the  blue 
diffienlty  in  cold  bnt  easily  in  boiling  water,  and  in  colour  of  tlie  compounds  is  not  to  be  referred  to  the 
alcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform.  It  is  less  soluble  in  diphenyl  group  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  diozo  com- 
benzene.  With  dilute  alkalis  it  forms  a  red-brown  pounds  of  ortboaniidodipbenyl,  para-am idoparabromo- 
solution,  from  which  it  is  precipitated  by  acids  as  a  white  dipbenylorparanitrodiphenylforni  red  colouring  matters 
lloeeuient  precipitate.  It  melts  at  134°  to  135°,  being  at  with  the  same  disulphonic  acid.  When  the  betanaph- 
tlw  Mina  time  deaUnpoeed.  It  was  analysed.  The  tbol  disulphonic  acid  G,  or  one  of  the  two  betanapbthol- 
■odinm  mU  monosulpnonic  acids  is  substituted  for  the  above  disul- 
/ONa  phonic  acid,  only  red  colouring  matters  are  formed.  The 
C,H,<^-CH,  +  3H^  formation  of  violet  or  red  products  is  therefore  dependent 
\[40  on  the  constitution,  on  the  one  hand,  of  the  paradiamine, 
obfaiined  by  the  Ktion  of  sodium  on  the  ethereal  sol  ntion  and  on  the  other,  of  the  beto-naphthol  disulphonic 
of  the   nitroao  compannd  crystallises  from  acetone  in  ^cid  it.     s.  V. 

brown  needlaa     It  oissolvea  easily  in  water  and  alcohol,  

forming  t«d-brown  needles.     It  deflagrates  on  healing,  QuinoUne  and  Qtiinatdine.     Dingl.  Polyt.  Jour.  250, 533. 

but  the  water  of  crystallisation  way  be  removed  in  a  p    Friedlandke  and  C.  F.  Gobring  (Beri.  Ber.  1883. 

desiccator  containing  sulphuric  acid.     The  potassium  and  iggg,  g^^   ti^  (he  reaction  of  orthoomidohenzaldebyde 

silver  salts  were  also  prepared.    The  salta  of  the  heavy  ^^^^^    acetsldeliyde,    in    presence    of    sodium    hydrate, 

DietAla  give  with  the  alkali  salts  of  the  nitroso  compound  thereby  quinofine  is  formed,  is  typical  of  a  large  group 

■morplionaprecipiUteB  of  vanous  colours.     Hyilsoxida-  (,(  gu^j,  jea^Hona.      Thus  ortboBmidobeiizaldehyde  and 

tion    with    potawum    femcyanide,    nitroso-orthocresol  acetone,  in  aqueous  solution,  react  in  tlie  cold,  on  the 

yielded  the  pitiOK>rthocresol  melting  at  94  to  95  .while  addition  of  soSinm  hydrate,  with  formation  of  a-methyl- 

with  nitnc   acid,  of  specibc  gravity  1  ;a  ,  the  dmitro-  quinoliue.  The  process  of  preparing  quinaldioes  by  the 

ortbocrewl  melung  at  Sfi    to  86    was  formed.     By  its  action  of  acetaldebydc  upon  saltsof  the  primary  aromatic 

reduction  the  amidocresol,  meitmg  at  174°  te  175",  was  ^minea  has  been  patented  (Ger.  Fat  24317,  1882)  by  the 

formed.     The  same  compound  was  also  formed  by  the  chem.   Fabrik   auf  Actien,   vorm.   E.   Schering.      The 

rednetioD  of  the  azo  compounds  of  orthocresol.      The  reaction  with  aniline  is  expressed  by  the  equation 

amido  crtMl  yielded  toluylquinono  on  oxidation.    It  is  nu«^orHn-n   HN^<>Hn4.H 

thns  proved,  both  by  ite  oxidation  and  reduction,  that  in  (-(HjN  +  ZCMjU  -  L-mH^  +  Jti.U  +■  ti, 

the   nitroeo-orthocresol   the  nitroso  group  occupies  the  Tbe  reagente  employed  are  as  follow  :  100  pnrts  aniline, 

park  poailion  with  regard  to  the  hydroxyl.— S.  Y.  iso  parU  paraldeliyde,  200  parts  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
3  parts  aluniinium  chloride.  These  are  boiled  tegether 
from  *  te  6  hours,  sodium  hydrate  is  then  added  in  excess. 

On  lite  AtoCoJouring  MtUttrt.     G.  Schultz,  Berl.  Ber.  and  the  bases  thereby  separated  are  purified  by  fractional 

17,461.  distillation.      Qninaldine  thus  obtained   boils  at  240*; 

AccOBDInatoB.  PfaS',theso-calledalpha'monosulphonic  ortbometbylquinaldine  is  a  liquid  boiling  at  250' ;  para- 

ocid  from  beta-naphlhol  difters  from  the  isomeric  com-  methylqaiiialdine  is  crystalline,  and  melts  at  60'.     The 

ponnd  olrtained  by  Behaffer,  inasmnch   as  it  does  not  bydroxy  derivatives  of  the  bases  are  prepared  by  fusing 

unite  with  diasosylene  under  otdlnary  conditions,  I'.r.,  their  sodium  sulphonates  with  four  times  their  weight  ot 

in  dilate  solution  to  form  an  azo  colouring  ntatter,  while  caustic  soda.     The  corresponding  metlioxy  and  ethoxy 

it  doee  unite  with  other  diaio  compooncla— for  instance,  derivatives  are  obtained  from  the  hydroxy  compounds  by 

\»itb   diaiobenzene  sulpbonic  acid.     The  author  finds,  treatment  with  the  respective  iodides.     Or  these  may  be 

however,      that     when    a    concentrated      solution     is  directly  obtained  from  the  amidophenols  according  ta 

sniployed,    zyleneazobeta-naphthot    sulpbonic    acid  is  ^  the  typical  equation 

obt«ined  in  the  form  of  red  needles,  which,  like  the  HO  C.H.NH,+2C,HiO-HO.Ci„H,N-H2HsO  +  IIg 

iaomeric  compound,  dissolve  in  concentrated  snlphnnc  »  "■    i    •       i         "    •                  u    » 

acid  with  a  5ierry-red  colour.     The  colour  imparted  to  OrthoxyquinalJine    cryatalhses    in    colourless    needles, 

-wool  U  somewhat  yeUower  than  that  produced  by  the  I  m.p.72';  the  para  compound  melu  atZirj  methoxy- 
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qninaldine,  CH9.0.CioH.N,  cryitalliaes  ioshinini^piiBiitB, 
m.p.  125^  The  qainaldine  bases  are  converted  into  cor- 
responding hydro  bases  by  reduction  with  tin  and  hydro- 
chloric acid.  These  latter  react  with  the  salts  of  luaio- 
benzene  to  form  red-brown  colonring  matters ;  with  benzo- 
trlchloride  to  form  green  colonring  matters.  L.  Know 
{Berl.  Ber,  1883, 2593)  has  shown  that  theprodnct  of  the  re- 
action of  aniline  with  aoetoaoetic  ether  at  12(f  is  converted 
by  treatment  with  snlphnricadd  into  oxymethylqninoline. 
O  Ddbner  and  W.  v.  MiUer  {Berl.  Ber,  1883,  2465)  have 
investigated  the  hydro  base  obtained  by  the  action  of  tin 
and  hydrochloric  acid  upon  qninaldine.  This  tetrahydro- 
qninaldine.  CioHuN,  is  a  colourless  liquid  (b.  p.  247^) 
sliffhtly  soluble  in  water.  It  is  distinguished  from  qnin- 
aldine oy  the  blood-red  reaction  of  its  salts  in  aqueous 
solution  with  oxididinjBf  agents.  It  reacts  with  nitrous 
acid  to  form  a  yellow  mtroso  compound,  whence  it  appears 
to  be  a  secondary  base.  The  substitution  of  the  usic 
hydrogen  by  an  alcohol  radical,  by  treatment  with  the 
corresponding  halo^n  compound,  gives  rise  to  a  tertiary 
base.  Of  these  tertiary  bases  the  author  investigated  me- 
thylhydroquinaldine,  a  colourless  liquid  boiling  at  245** — 
248^  Heated  with  benzotrichloiide  i^nd  zinc  chloride  it 
yields  agreen  colouring  matter,  similar  to  malachite  green. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  qninaldine  under  similar  treatment 
yidds  no  colouring  matter.  Qninaldine  further  unites 
directiy  with  the  alcoholic  iodides  to  form  aromoniom 
compounds.  Of  these  the  methyl  iodide,  CioHfNCHsl,  is 
remarkable  for  crystallising  in  extremely  long  needles 
(melting  point  195**).  Mixed  with  the  corresponding 
quinoline  derivative  it  yields  on  treatment  with  aqueous 
potassium  hydrate  a  red  colouring  matter.  From  the 
three  isomeric  tolnidines  the  authors  have  prepared  the 
corresponding  methylquinaldines.  The  ortho  compound 
is  a  colourless  liquid  (txiiling  point  252^) :  it  is  reduced  by 
tieatment  with  tm  and  hydrochloric  add  to  the  hydrobase 
CH9.CioHuN,  a  colourless  liquid  boiling  at  261  .  Para- 
methylquinaldine  crystallises  in  long  colourless  prisms, 
melting  at  60**,  it  boils  at  266^  The  meta  compound 
melts  at  6V  and  boils  at284^  a-<^ninoline  carbonic 
add,  CioHjNOf,  is  the  product  of  oxidising  qninaldine 
with  chromic  add.  6.  Schultze  {BerL  Ber.  1883,  2600) 
has  found  that  on  allowing  a  mixture  of  aniline  hydro- 
chlorate  and  aldehyde,  in  aqueous  solution,  to  stand 
for  some  time  the  hvdrochlorate  of  a  new  base  is 
obtained,  which  is  readily  converted  into  quinaldine  by 
the  action  of  zinc  chloride.  A  similar  compound  is  formed 
as  the  product  of  the  reaction  of  aldehyde  with  the  free 
base.  These  results  have  an  important  bearing  upon 
the  commercial  aspect  of  the  treatment  of  qninaldme. 
£.  Jaoobsen  and  C.  L.  Reimer  {Berl.  Ber.  1883,  2602) 
have  prepared  a  yellow  colouring  matter,  CuHuNOi,  by 
the  action  of  phthalic  anhydride  upon  q  ainaldin.  Similar 
derivatives  have  been  obtained  from  me  homologaes  of 
the  latter,  and  from  picoline.  The  general  formula  of 
these  compounds  is  K.Cs02.C«H4.  To  this  dass  probably 
belongs  the  quinophthalone,  prepared  by  Traub  {Una 
297)  irom  quinoline  obtained  from  quinquinine.  Quino- 
line yellow  is  regarded  by  the  authors  as  the  prototype 


needles,  m.p.  203^  Coal  tarpicoline  yields  two  phtha< 
lones.  probably  derive  from  isomeric  picolines.  They 
also  aye  wool  a  vellow  colour,  but  are  much  weaker  than 
the  quinoline  yellow.  In  regard  to  the  constitution  of 
the  phthalones  it  is  to  be  observed  that  they  are  only 
formed  from  the  methyl  derivatives  of  pyridine  and  quin- 
oline, and  it  is  therefore  probable  that  the  substitution 
takes  place  in  the  metoyl  group.  On  this  view  the 
formula  of  quinoline  yellow  would  be — 

C,ILN.CHC,0^CeH4 
W.  Spalteholz  has  also  investigated  certain  colouring 
matters  obtained  from  coal-tar  quinoline.  By  the  action 
of  ethyl  iodide  this  latter  is  converted  into  a  mixture  of 
ethylquinolineammonium  iodide,  which  mav  be  easily  iso- 
lated m  the  form  of  large  yellow  prisms,  and  an  uncrystal- 
lisablebody,  which  on  treatment  with  aqueous  potash  gives 
a  much  lamr  yield  of  colouring  matter  than  the  pure 
iodide.  Tms  colouring  matter  is  isolated  from  the 
resinous  product  of  the  reaction  in  the  form  of  rhombic 


plates,  having  a  hisfa  beetie-green  lustre,  which  are 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  acetone  to  a  carmine  solution. 
The  same  body  was  obtained  by  the  action  of  notaah  npon 
a  mixture  of  quinoline  and  quinaldiue-ethyianmioiimm 
iodides .  The  process  oonsiBts  simply  in  dissdviug  2  parts 
of  the  former  to  1  part  of  the  latter  in  hot  water,  adding 
potash  and  heating  for  a  short  time,  when  the  odounDs 
matter  peparates  in  the  crystalline  form,  and  is  obtainea 
pure  by  washing  away  a  resinous  body  which  accom- 
panies it  with  ether.  The  composition  of  the  cdoarin^ 
matter  is  that  represented  by  the  empirical  formula 
CsHs5N2. — C.  r.  C. 


Methylene  Blue.    Dingl.  Polyt  Joum.  250,  284. 

To  modify  the  shade  of  ihiB  colour,  which  in  the  pare 
state  is  greenish,  it  is  often  mixed  with  methyl-viole 
or  other  colouring  matter.  The  adnuxture  is  detected  by 
taking  advantage  of  the  action  of  an  add  solution  of 
stannous  chloride  (1  part  HCl  to  1  part  SnClj)  upon  the 
blue  which  is  to  decolorise  it  completely,  whereas  the 
methyl-violet  is  changed  to  yellow;  so  also  fochsin 
methyl-green  and  malachite  green.  On  adding  Bodinm 
acetate  the  colour  is  regenerated,  and  remains  unchanged 
on  boiling  the  solution.  The  methylene  blue,  on  the  other 
hand,  does  not  reappear. — C.  F.  U. 


The    Condensaiian    Product    of    Betanaphthol    and 

Benzaldehyde.  W.  Trzinsky.  Ber.  17,  499. 
In  a  former  communication  the  author  made  reference  to 
the  formation  of  melinointrisulphonic  add  from  the 
product  obtiuned  by  heating  betanaphthol  and  benzalde- 
nyde  with  sulphuric  add.  This  product  has  been  more 
closely  investigated.  For  its  preparation  3  parts  of  beta- 
naphtnol  and  1  *5  part  benzaldehvde  were  dissolved  in 
1*5  part  alcohol,  and  treated  mdually  with  1  part  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid.  The  resulting  mass,  ^rhen 
recrystallised  repeatedly  from  benzene,  chloroform,  or 
carbon  disulphiae,  gave  microscopic  rhombic  plates, 
melting  at  190**  to  19r  and  giving  on  analysis  numbera 
corresponding  with  the  formula  CaH^^Os.  The  com- 
pound is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  aqueous  or 
alcoholic  potash.  On  heating  it  with  concentrated  sul- 
phuric add  it  is  converted  into  melinointriaulphonic  add. 
According  to  the  author's  analvses,  the  condensation  of 
benzaldehyde  and  betanaphthol  is  cffocted  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner  z-^ 

4C10H8O  -l-4C7HeO = 0«|H^O,  -H  SHjO, 

In  the  first  place,  however,  the  body  C94HMOS  is  formed 
according  to  ^e  equation — 

2C10H8O + 2CVHeO  -  2HaO 

which  is  converted  into  the  compound  C«H4«0s  by  the 
elimination  of  one  molecule  of  HjO  from  two  moleenla 
of  the  first  body,— D.  B. 

Colouring  Matters  from  Pyridine  and  Quinoline  Base*. 
Dingl.  Polyt  Jour.  250,  466. 

AcooRDDia  to  £.  Jaoobsen  (D.  R.  P.  23,  188,  18S2K 
(a)  phthalic  anhydride  yields  on  heating  with  the  pyridine 
(130\to  230^)  and  quinoline  (230^*  to  310^)  bases  of  coal 
tar  yellow -coloured  condensation  products.  Similar 
products  are  in  the  same  way  obtained  from  quinaldine 
and  its  homologues — the  series  of  bases  prepared  by 
DSbner  and  v.  MiUer  by  the  action  of  paraidebyd  upon 
toludine,  xylidine,  naphthylamine,  etc,  in  presence  of 
dehydrating  agents.  The  proportions  of  the  reagents  are 
1  mol.  phthalic  anhydride  to  2  mols.  of  base,  and  1  mol 
lime  chloride.  A  temperature  of  200'  to  250*"  is  necessary 
to  determine  the  reaction,  which  is  oomoleted  in  5  to  6 
hours.  The  colouring  base,  being  insoluole  in  water,  is 
easily  isolated  from  the  resulting  mass.  It  mav  be  con- 
verted into  a  soluble  sulpfao  compound  by  solution  in 
sulphonyl  chloride.  The  iQkaline  salts  of  this  derivatire 
are  freely  soluble  in  water,  and  dye  silk  and  wod  with- 
out moroant.  In  place  of  the  phthalic  anhydride,  nitit>- 
Shthalic  add  or  phthalimide  may  be  employed.  The 
erivative  obtained  from  these  are  dmilar  m  colour  and 
I  properties,    {b)  Processes  are  described  in  the  D.  P.  J. 
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1883, 247,  for  the  preparation  of  red  colouring  mattera 
from  the  quinoline  baaea  by  treatment  with  benzo  trichlo- 
ride, benzal  chloride,  benzal  bromide,  and  benzal  chloro 
bromide  (Ger.  Pat  23,  967,  1882).  These  bases  differ 
from  the  majority  of  tertiary  aromatic  amines  in  yield- 
ing these  colour  bases  directiy,  whereas  the  latter  yield 
leuco  bases.  The  proportions  of  the  roagents  are  1  mol. 
benzal  chlonde  to  2  mol.  of  the  base,  together  with  zinc 
chlondc.  After  heating  4  to  5  hours  at  150',  the  product 
IB  treafewi  by  distillation  with  steam,  for  the  removal  of 
the  rwidues  of  the  reagents.  The  colouring  matter  is 
mn  further  purified  by  crystallisation  from  alcohol  or 
boiling  water,  and  is  kstiy  converted  into  a  sulphonated 
denvativc  by  the  usual  method,  (c)  A  mixture  of  quino- 
Ime  and  quinaldine,  or  their  homologues  reacts  with 
benzotnchloride  to  form  violet  red  colouring  matteni,  the 
solutions  of  which  exhibit  a  yellow-green  fluorescence. 
1  he  probable  course  of  the  reaction  is  that  represented 
by  the  equation — 

C«H5.CC1,+ C9H7N  +  CioH^= 
CeH,CCLC5H,N.CoH8N + 2HCL 

The  ^uinoline  from  coal  tar  (boiling  point  230*^  to  240*^), 
contains  20  to  26  per  cent,  quinaldine,  and  therefore 
requires  only  a  proportionate  addition  of  the  Utter  base 
m  order  that  the  maximum  yield  of  the  colourinff  matter 
may  be  obtained.— C.  F.  C. 


yew  SifiUhesis  of  AtUkraqui7U>ne.      W.   Panaotovits. 

Ber.  17,  312. 

The  observation  made  by  Fittig,  and  subsequentiy  by 
Zinke,  that  anthraquinone  is  not  an  ordinary  quinone, 
bnt  a  double  ketone,  is  now  generally  accepted  by  the 
majority  of  chemists.  The  author  has  made  a  series  of 
experiments  on  the  destructive  distillation  of  ordinary 
potassium  phthakte,  and  has  succeeded  in  obtaining 
anthraquinone.  The  formation  takes  place  according 
to  the  following  equation : — 

(1) 


*C,H4 


iOCa 


CaO 


o^ 


O 


CeH4  = 


j    ^^OCa 


CaOi 


ol^ 


(2) 


CaCOa 
CaCOa 


+  c,u. 


CuUi 


This  result  oonfirms  the  theory  which  represents  anthra- 
quinone aa  a  diketone,  and  also  corroborates  Pechmann's 
mws  on  the  formation  of  anthraquinone  {Ber,  12.  2125). 

D.B. 


Niirow  Phenols.     H. '  Goldschmidt.    Berl.  Ber.  17,  (2) 

213. 

Thb  reaction  between  quinone  and  hydroxylamine  in 
concentrated  solution  is  so  violent  as  to  cause  tne  carboni- 
sation of  the  product.  In  dilute  solutions,  on  the  other 
hand,  tiie  reaction  proceeds  smoothly,  the  chief  product 
being  paranitrosophenol  (»6id  7,  809),  formed  accord- 
ing to  the  equation — 

CeH403 + NHjO.HCl^  CeHj.  NO, + HaO  +  HCl 

Similarly  beta-naphthoquinone  and  hydroxylamine  hydro- 
chlorate  react  with  formation  of  a  body,  C10H7NOS, 
which  the  author  has  shown  to  be  beta-nitrosoalpha- 
naphthol.— C.  F.  C. 


Probable  Number  0/ Homologues  and  Isomers  o/Rosam- 
line,  A.  Rosenstiehl  and  M.  Gerber.  Ber.  17, 139,  and 
Gompt  Rend.  98, 433. 

Since  for  the  formation  of  roeaniline  in  the  case  of  the 
higher  homologues  of  aniline,  the  hydrogen  of  the  amido 
oup  in  the  para  and  ortho  positions  must  be  replaced 
r  CHa,  the  authors  conclude  that,  according  to  theory, 


S 


>y 


thirteen  homologues  and  (with  the  isomers)  altogether 
eighty  different  rosanilines  are  obtainable,  if  the  hydro- 
gen atom  of  the  NH3  sroup  in  the  meta  position  is  also 
replaced  by  CHj.  Otherwise  only  nine  homologues  and 
altogether  thirty  rosanilines  are  possible. — D.  B. 


On  the  Dyestuff  Rocellin,     Dingl.  Polyt  Jour.  251,  321. 

Emil  Roussel  communicates  various  particulars  about 
rocellin  in  the  Moniteur  de  la  Teinture,  Nov.    1883, 

S.  271.  This  colouring  matter,  which  is  prepared  by 
iazotislng  naphthylaminsulf o  acid  and  pairing  with  beta- 
naphthol,  is  known  to  be  one  of  the  purest  of  the  azo  series. 
Although  intended  chiefly  to  replace  archil  {Rocella  tinC" 
toria),  under  certain  conditions  it  can  be  employed  to 
produce  red  and  crimson  colours  in  place  of  cochineal 
and  alizarin.  Hitherto  rocellin  could  not  be  fixed  on 
vegetable  fibres,  and  it  has  chiefly  been  used  for  dyeiuff 
silk.  The  employment  of  it  for  dyeing  wool  presented 
many  difficulties  at  first,  owing  to  the  extreme  avidity 
with  which  the  wool  absorbed  the  colouring  matter, 
becoming  often  unevenly  dyed  unless  n>ecial  precautions 
weresidopted.  Roussels  process  is  as  follows :  The  bath 
is  slightly  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  heated  to  60*> 
and  the  wool  immersed  for  15  to  30  minutes.  At  this  point 
the  rocellin  is  gradually  added,  and  the  temperature  raised 
during  half  an  hour  to  W.  The  wool  is  finally  allowed  to 
remain  another  half  hour  in  the  bath.  Under  these  con- 
ditions the  goods  are  uniformly  dyed.  By  the  addition 
of  chrysoin  a  colour  is  produ<^  which  advantageonslv 
replaces  turkey-red,  and  is  60  percent  cheaper /Ink 
spots  can  be  easily  removed  from  doth  thus  dyed,  by 
oxalic  acid,  the  iron  salts  having  no  influence  on  the 
rocellin,  whereas  alizarin  red  is  very  sensitive  to  their 
action.  Different  shades  can  be  produced  by  mixinff 
rocellin  with  indigo  carmine,  chrysoin,  orange,  naphthol 
yellow,  etc.  The  indigo  carmine  is  added  towards  the 
end  of  the  operation,  with  simultaneous  addition  of  sul- 
phuric acid  and  gUiubers  salt.  These  dyes  are  as  fast 
as  cochineal  and  much  more  so  than  arohil.  The  colour 
of  cochineal  and  arehil  changes  to  yellow  under  the 
influence  of  acids,  and  to  violet-red  by  the  action  of 
alkalis,  whereas  the  freshness  of  colour  of  rocellin  is  not 
affected  by  either  reagent.  The  cost  of  production  of 
rocellin  dyes  is  80  per  cent,  less  than  those  made  with 
cochineal,  and  40  per  cent  less  than  those  made  with 
arehil.  Since  the  appearance  of  rocellin  the  consumption 
of  archil  has  considerably  diminished.— W.  M. 


tJ!«S/*  '«™^i1»»  reproduced  faithfully  from  the  BeridUen,  is  utterly  wrong,  and  so  leads  to  wrong  results  in  the  equation. 
iioabUow  the  expression  shonkL  be— 
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y  C.H.  =  2C»C0,  +  C.H,  <r  >  C.H. 
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On  the  Conaiituium  of  the  AMonavhthol  Colouring  McUters. 
C.  Liebennaim.    Bert.  Ber.  16,  2858. 

It  is  generaUv  sapposed  that  the  two  parallel  series  of  azo 
compounds,  rormea  hj  the  action  of  alphanaphthol  and 
betanaphthol  respectively  on  variotis  diazocomponnds 
possess  the  same  constitution,  except  as  reganis  the 
position  of  the  hydroxyl  group  in  the  naphthol.  From 
an  observation  communicated  to  him  by  Dr.  Pfaflf,  the 
author  was,  however,  led  to  an  opposite  conclusion.  Dr. 
Pfaflf  finds  that  when  a  dilute  alkaline  solution  of  alpha- 
naphthol is  exactly  precipitated  with  its  equivalent  of 
acid,  and  treated  with  an  aniline  salt  and  sodium 
nitrite,  in  the  quantities  indicated  by  the  equation 

C-H.NHj.  HCl  +  NaNOj + C,  JEIyOH- 
NaCl + 2HjO  +  CeHs.  Nj.  CioHeO  H 

the  formation  of  the  colouring  matter  commences  at  once. 
If,  however,  betanaphthol  is  substituted  for  the  aloha 
compound  the  mixture  remains  almost  colourless ;  out 
by  the  addition  of  a  large  quantity  of  alkali  a  verv 
beautiful  colouring  matter  is  produced.  The  same  dif- 
ference was  observed  vrith  other  bases  than  aniline. 
Although  manjr  such  compounds  have  been  prepared,  the 
different  behaviour  of  alpha-  and  beta-  naphthol  has  pre- 
viously escaped  observation,  because  an  alKaline  solution 
of  the  phenol  has  always  been  employed.    In  their  pro- 

Sorties  the  colouring  matters  from  alpha-  and  betanaphthol 
iffer  even  more  widelv  than  in  their  mode  of  formation. 
Thus  Dr.  PfaJBT  made  tne  observation  that  the  alpha  com- 
pound is  easily  soluble  in  cold  dilute  alkali,  while  the  beta 
compound  is  only  dissolved  to  a  slight  extent  in  a  hot 
concentrated  solution  of  the  same,  and  is  precipitated 
unaltered  on  cooling.  Hence  the  two  substances  must 
be  differently  constituted.  Similar  results  were  obtained 
by  the  author  with  cumidine  and  betanaphthyhimine, 
and  in  all  these  cases  the  beta  compounds  were  distin- 
guished from  the  alpha  by  their  greater  tendency  to 
crystallisation,  their  inferior  solnbili^,  and  generally  by 
their  lower  melting  points.    Benzeneazoalphanaphthol 

C^He  -  N-N  -  CioH«  -  OH(a) 

was  prepared  in  a  different  manner  by  Typke,  though 
not  m  a  state  of  purity.    The  author  obtained  it,  how- 
ever, in   beautifol   steel-blue   needles  by  recrystallis- 
ing  two  or  three  times  from  hot  alcohol    The  suostance 
melted   at    193**,    evolving   at   the   same   time    large 
quantities   of    gas,    and   its  solution  in  ooncentrated 
acid   possessed  a  violet-blue  colour.     Benzeneazobeta- 
naphthol,  C^HuNsO,  crystallises  from  boiling  adcohol, 
by  rapid  coobng  in  Iqpg  gold-red,  lustrous,  leafy  crystals, 
and  by  slow  cooling  in  long  lustrous  needles,  which 
possess  the  colour  of  canthandine.    It  dissolves  in  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid  with  a  fuchsin-red  colour,  and 
it  is  also  soluble  in  ether,  benzene,  ligroin,  and  carbon 
bisulphide.     It  melts  at  about  1^4^     It  is  insoluble  in 
an  aaueons  solution  of  an  alkali,  but  dissolves  readily 
in  sodium  alooholate,  being  reprecipitated  wiUiout  altera- 
tion on  addition  of   water.     It  possesses  weak  basic 
properties,  inasmuch  as  it  is  dissolved  to  some  extent 
oy  ooncentrated  hydrochloric  and  hvdrobromic  acids, 
especially  on  warming.    The  hot  solution  deposits  on 
cooling  an  unstable  ^een  hydrochloride,  which  gradually 
gives  up  hydrochloric  acid  and  becomes  red.    The.  alpha 
compound,  on  the  other  hand,  is  very  slightly  soluble  in 
these  acids.  Apparently  the  alpha  compound  takes  up  one 
molecule,  the  beta  compound  two  molecules,  of  hydro- 
chloric add.     The  insolubility  of  the  beta  compound 
might  be  explained  by  assuming  the  constitution  to  be 
C«Hg— N=N— OCoHy,  but  this  is  contradicted  by  its 
great  stability.    Small  quantities  may  even  be  distilled 
without  decomposition.     That  the  nitrogen  is   really 
united  with  the  naphthol  radical  is  also  proved  by  the 
fact  that  when  the  substance  is  reduced  with  stannous 
chloride,  aniline  and  amidobetanaphthol  are  formed. 
The  iden  titv  of  the  latter  product  with  the  alphaamidobeta- 
naphthol  obtained  from  oetanaphUiol  orange  wbs  shown 
conclusively  bv  its  conversion  into  betanaphthoquinone 
by  the  method  of  Stenhouse  and  Groves.     Since  the 
substances  required  for  the  preparation  of  benzeneazo- 
betanaphthol  are  readily  obtained,  this  bodv  may  be 
most  advantageously  employed   in  the  production  of 


betanaphthoquinone.  The  foregoing  observations  lead 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  beta  oolouiuig  matter  posaesses 
the  constitution 


CeH,-N=N 


It  had  already  been  observed  in  the  author's  laboiatoiy 
that  such  substitution  products  when  in  the  ortho  position 
readily  ffave  rise  to  annydro  compounds,  and  the  insolu- 
bility of  the  colouring  matter  in  alkalis,  as  well  as  the 
low  melting  point,  would  be  explained  by  assuming  the 
formation  of  an  anhydro  compound,  Uius — 

H 
CeH,-N-N 

\ 


0— 


It  is  very  possible  tliat  the  constitution  of  the  sulphonated 
azobetanaphthol  colouring  matters  diffen  similarly  from 
that  of  the  alpha  compounds.  The  difference  in  their  sola- 
bility  in  alkalis  would,  however,  be  hidden  by  the 
presence  of  ike  sulphuryl  group.  The  examination  of 
their  salts  has  been  so  far  neglected,  and,  moreover, 
especially  as  regards  basic  salts,  is  attended  with  some 
dimculty.    The  constitution  of  anthrol 

OH 


is  analogous  with  that  of  betanaphthol,  and  the  aa> 
compounds  of  this  substance  with  diazobenzene  and 
diazocumidine  are  similarly  insoluble  in  cold  alkalis. 
The  difficulty  with  which  the  formation  of  the  beta- 
naphtholazo  compounds  is  attended  is  explained  by  the 
fact  that  the  diazo  group  cannot  take  the  para  position 
in  Uie  betanaphthol  molecule,  but  is  obliged  to  take  the 
ortho  position.  The  diazo  group  thus  behiaves  like  other 
acid  radicals,  and  the  general  belief  that  it  alwa}'8 
occupies  the  para  position  is  incorrect  A  further  proof 
of  this  fact  is  afforded  by  tlie  disazo  compounds.  Even 
when  the  para  position  is  unoccupied  tne  presence  of 
substitution  groups  in  the  molecule  may  cause  the  diazo 
groups  to  take  some  other  position.  The  separation  of 
isomeric  phenol  substances  mav  sometimes  be  effected  by 
precipitating  them  one  after  tne  other  as  azo  compoandk 
oy  aoding  different  diazo  substances  to  the  mixture. 

S.  »• 


Orthoamidoazo  Cofnpounds,    £.  Noltiog  and  O.  N.  Witt. 

BerL  Ber,  17,  77. 
It  has  hitherto  been  assumed  that  by  the  action  of  diaio 
compounds  on  amines  and  phenols,  amido  or  oxyazo 
compounds  can  only  be  formed  when  the  para  position  is 
vacant—that  is  to  say,  the  azo  group  ooes  not  attach 
itself  near  a  side  chain.  The  authors  show,  however,  in 
this  paper  that  it  is  possible  to  obtain  compounds  where 
the  two  groups  are  attached  to  neighbouring  atoms,  Un 
orthoamidoazo  compounds.  Previous  attempts  by  vaiions 
chemists  to  prepare  an  amidoazo  body  from  paratolnidine 
have  failed,  diazoamido  compounds  only  navinc  been 
obtained,  whilst  it  has  been  stated  that  orthotoinidine 
gives  an  amidoazotoluene  without  even  the  intermediate 
formation  of  a  diazoamido  compound.  The  authors 
have  found  that  this  latter  statement  is  only  true  if 
ordinary  orthotoinidine  be  used,  but  that  if  the  absolutely 
pure  substance  be  employed  an  easily  ciystaUisaUe 
intermediate  diazoamido  compound  is  obtained.  They 
further  find  that  the  failure  to  obtain  an  amidoazo  com* 
pound  from  paratolnidine  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  use  of 
alcohol  as  a  solvent,  and  that  if,  instead,  paratolnidioe  be 
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empldyed,  the  substance  can  be  obtained  without  diffi- 
culty. Diazoamidoparatoluene  preyed  in  the  ordinary 
manner  was  added  from  five  to  six  times  the  quantity  of 
poratolaidine  previously  melted  on  a  water-bath.  One 
molecule  of  paratoluidine  hydrochloride  for  each  molecule 
of  the  diazoamido  compound  was  then  added,  and  the 
mixtnre  warmed  on  the  water-bath  to  65"*  for  ten  to 
twelve  hours.  The  hydrochloric  acid  is  then  exactly 
neutralised  with  caustic  soda,  the  salt  solution  removed, 
and  the  excess  of  toluidine  removed  by  steam.  The 
residue  is   the  new  amidoazotoluene,   which   can   be 

gnrified   by   crystallisation   from    alcohol.      It    forms 
rilliant  orange-red  needles,  easily  soluble  in  hot  alcohol, 
acetic  ether,  benzene,  etc. ,  and  melting  at  1 18  *5.  Analysis 
confirmed  the  formula,  Ci4H]0N3.    Amidoazoparatoluene 
differs  from  all  other  hitherto  described  amiaoa«)  bodies 
in  giving  salts  which  when  solid  are  pale  yellow  but  in 
solution  are  green.    The  slightest  admixture,  especially 
of  any  other  ordinary  amiaoazo  compound,  giving  red 
salts,  destroys  the  green  colour  on  treating  the  alcoholic 
solution  witn  hydrochloric  acid.    Apart  from  this,  the 
new  substance,    behaves   ^uite   like   other    amidoazo 
compounds.  The  hydrochloride  crystallises  in  yellowish- 
white  needles.    The  authors  have  prepared  the  acetyl 
and  benzovl  derivatives,  and  the  sulphonic  acid  by  treat- 
ment witn  fuming  sulphuric  acid.      The   disufphonic 
acid  is  a  yellow  colouring  matter  with  a  slightly  redder 
tint  than  the  yellow  mixture  of  the  sulphonic  acids  of 
amidoazobenzene  found  in  commerce.     Diazo  compounds 
obtained  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  amidoazopara- 
toluene or  its  sulphonic  acids  give  red  colouring  matters 
with  a-naphthol  or  its  sulphonic  acids.     By  the  action  of 
reducing  agents  the  new  amidoazo  body  gives  para- 
toluidine and  orthotoluylenediamine,  the  first  example 
of  an  amidoazo  compound  of  the  benzene  series  giving 
by  reduction  an  orthodiamine.     It  has  not  been  found 
possible   to   obtain    a  quinone  or  sa£franin   from   the 
products  of  reduction,  wnich  therefore  cannot  contain  a 
paradiamine,  and  in  which  no  metadiamines  have  been 
detected.     The  characteristic  eihenyl   base  of   ortho- 
toluylenediamine, on  the  other  hand,  can  be  prepared  by 
means  of  acetic  anhydride.    From  these  facto  it  follows 
that  the  constitution  of  the  new  amidoazotoluene  is— 


NHa 


.N=N- 


CH 


CHj 


The  authors  have  obtained  similar  compounds  from  other 
pars-amido  bodies,  e.g.,  paraditolvlamine.  With  the 
salts  of  primary  bases  amidoazotoluene  gives  colouring 
matters  of  the  indulin  series,  in  the  study  of  which  the 
authors  are  engaged.  In  connection  with  the  above 
research  a  French  patent  was  taken  ont  on  May  9,  1882. 
A  German  patent  has  in  all  instances  been  refused. — A.  S. 


Stfutkuis  of  Antkraquvioline.    C.  Graebe.    Ber.  17, 170. 

Skraup  having  shown  that,  by  the  action  of  nitrobenzene, 
glycerol,  and  sulphuric  acid  on  betanaphthylamine,  beta- 
naphthoquinoline  is  fonned,  it  was  thought  that  on 
treating  anthramine  in  a  similar  manner  anthraquinoline 
might  be  produced.  The  object  of  this  experiment  was 
to  oetcmiine  whether  the  body  which  the  author  obtained 
on  heating  alizarin  blue  with  zinc  dusi  is  produced  in  tliis 
case.  From  his  former  investigations  the  author  concluded 
that  the  constitution  of  anthra(iuinoline  from  alizarin 
blue  is  expressed  by  the  following  formula;— 

H     ,^\ 
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Since  the  amide  in  anthramine  occupies  the  same  ^i- 
tion  as  the  nitrogen  atom  in  alizarin  blue  the  possibility 


was  given  that  anthramine  would  yield  the  same  anthra- 
quinoline. On  investigation  this  was  found  to  be  the 
case.  On  heating  anthramine  with  nitrobenzene,  glycerine, 
and  sulphuric  acid  anthraquinoline  melting  at  170^  was 
produced.  It  forms  yellow  salts,  the  solutions  of  which 
are  higldy  fluorescent. —D.  B. 

On  the  Violet  Derivatives  ofTriphenylmethane,  O.  Fischer 
and  G.  K5mer.  Berl.  Ber.  16,  2904. 

It  was  stated  some  months  ago  by  0.  Fischer  and 
L.  German  {Berl.  Ber.  16,  706)  that  the  reduction  product 
of  methyl-violet,  which  melted  at  173%  contained^  no 
hydrogen  in  an  amido  group  capable  of  substitution, 
and  that  it  was  therefore,  in  all  probability,  hexa- 
methyl  paraleucaniline.  It  was  also  shown  that  the 
tetramethylparaleucaniline  obtained  from  paranitro- 
benzaldehyoe  and  dimethylaniline  yield  an  acetyl 
compound,  which  on  oxidation  gives  rise  to  a  green 
colouring  matter.  Further  investigation  has  shown  that 
besides  the  reduction  product,  which  melts  at  HS"",  methyl- 
violet  yields  other  products,  from  which  acetyl  compounds 
may  be  prepared.  Thus  on  crystallising  the  reduction  pro- 
ducts from  alcohol  the  hexamethyl  compound  separates 
first,  and  the  mother-Uquor  is  then  found  to  contain  other 
compounds,  which  behave  like  tetramethylparaleucaniline 
when  treated  with  acetic  anhydride,  ana  consequently 
with  oxidising  agents.  Meanwhile  the  authors  received 
from  Dr.  Kocn  a  specimen  of  a  green  colouring  matter 
which  he  had  prepared  from  methyl -violet  by  treatment 
with  acetic  acid,  and  which  proved  to  be  a  homologue  of 
the  acetyl  green  described  above,  for  by  removal  of  the 
acetyl  group  a  violet  was  obtained  which  differed  from 
the  tetra-  and  from  the  hexa-  methyl-violet,  and  was 
probably  the  pentamethyl  compound.  The  action  of 
acetic  anhydrioe  shows  at  once  wnether  free  hydrogen  is 
still  present  in  the  amido  group.  A  small  quantity  of 
methyl-violet  is  warmed  with  acetic  anhydride  and 
sodium  acetate,  and  a  drop  of  the  dilute  aqueous  solution 
placed  on  filter  paper.  The  formation  of  a  green  rim  round 
the  violet  stain  proves  that  the  violet  contains  lower 
homologues  of  hexamethyl-violet.  The  violet  investi* 
gated  by  the  authors  was  prepared  from  pure  dimethyl- 
aniline.  It  was  heated  for  several  hours  on  the  water-bath 
with  acetic  anhydride  and  fused  sodium  acetate,  dissolved 
in  water,  and  colouring  matters  precipitated  with  sodium 
chloride  and  zinc  chloride.  The  substance  which  was  thus 
freed  from  acetic  acid  was  dissolved  in  water  and  fraction- 
ated by  precipitation  with  sodium  chloride.  The  unaltered 
violet  came  aown  first,  and  on  reduction  yielded  hexa- 
methyl paraleucaniline.  The  green  mother-liquor  was 
treated  with  alkali,  and  the  resulting  gray  flakey  precipi- 
tate was  filtered,  dried,  and  boiled  with  absolute  alcohol. 
The  alcoholic  solution  yielded  crystals,  which  after  puri- 
fication melted  at  223"  to  225^  The  mother-liquor  con- 
tained other  products  which  were  not  investi^ted.  The 
analysis  of  the  acetyl  compound  gave  numbers  corres- 
ponding to  the  formuhi  C28H35N3O3,  or  diacetylpentarac- 
thylpararosaniline.  On  investigation  it  was  found  that 
one  acetyl  group  was  combined  with  nitrogen,  the  other 
with  the  oxygen  of  a  carbinol  group.  The  alcoholic  solu- 
tion when  exposed  to  the  air  assumed  a  violet  colour,  and 
when  warmed  with  acetic  acid  yielded  the  green  colouring 
matter.  Unfortunately  this  substance,  though  very  beau- 
tiful, is  unstable,  and  is  therefore  not  of  teclinical  value. 
AcetylpctUamethylparaleticaniliM  is  obtained  by  reduc- 
tion of  the  solution  of  the  green  acetyl  compound  in  acetic 
acid  by  means  of  zinc  dust,  and, precipitation  \nth  an 
alkali.  It  is  obtained  in  colourless  needles  by  recryslalh- 
sation  from  alcohol,  which  melt  at  143"  to  144  .  Its 
comiMMition  was  confirmed  by  analysis.  By  oxidation  it 
yielas  the  green  colouring  matter.  Pentamethylpara- 
leucanUine  i  By  removal  of  the  acetyl  croup  from  the 
compound  last  described  by  boiling  with  concentrated 
hydroclUoric  acid,  a  pnxluct  is  obtained  whidi  crystallises 
from  alcohol  in  colourless  needles.  The  crystals  obtained 
from  its  solution  in  benzene  meltetl  at  116®  to  116*",  and 
were  found  to  possess  the  composition  Cs4H2,Na.  The 
colour  of  the  comiwund  formed  by  oxidation  of  this  liody 
lies  between  that  of  the  tetra-  and  of  the  hexa-  methyl- 
violet.  That  the  substance  is  pentamethylparalencanihne 
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w  proved  by  the  fact  that  it  takes  np  only  one  acetyl 

Soup,  and  that  the  acetyl  oomponnd  differs  from  acetyl- 
tramethylparalencanihne.  The  position  of  the  amido 
groups  is  the  same  as  in  the  tetra-  and  hexa-  methyl 
compoands  and  in  paraleueaniline,  because  they  all  yield 
the  same  product  when  treated  with  methyl-iodide  and 
methyl-alcohol.  The  analysis  alo  le  of  the  compoxmd 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  prove  whether  the  substance 
contained  four  or  five  methyl  groups,  but  the  fact  that 
only  one  acetyl  group  is  taken  up  decides  the  question. 
The  explanauon  of  the  formation  of  methyl- violet,  pro- 
posed by E.  and  O.  Fischer  [Ann,  Chem.  Pharm,  194, 295), 
IS  m  accordance  with  the  results  described,  but  the  expla- 
nation may  now  be  simplified.  It  was  eAiowu  Uiat 
formaldehyde  is  produced  by  the  oxidation  of  duuethyl- 
aniline,  and  it  was  assumed  that  the  formaldehyde  or 
formic  acid  united  with  three  molecules  of  dimethyl- 
uiiline  to  form  hexamethylparaleucaniline,  and  that  by 
further  oxidation  one  methyl  group  was  removed,  and 
the  pentamethyl  compound  produced.  It  is  now  known, 
however,  that  at  least  two  homologous  violets  are  formed 
by  the  oxidation  of  dimethylaniUne.  The  authors  now 
assume  that  the  oxidised  methyl  groups  from  the 
dimethylaniline  unite  not  only  with  three  molecules  of 
dimethylaniUne  to  form  the  hexamethyl  compound,  but 
with  two  molecules  of  dimethylaniline,  and  the  mole- 
cule of  monomethvlaniline  produced  by  the  reaction,  to 
form  pentamethylfeucaniJine.  So  also  a  combination  of 
methane  with  one  molecule  of  dimethyUniline  and  two  of 
monomethvlaniline  would  give  the  tetramethyl  com- 
pound. The  process  of  formation  of  methyl-violet  is 
thus  analagous  with  that  of  Hofmann's  fuchsin,  and 
also  with  that  of  diphenylamine  blue.  The  great 
care  taken  by  manufacturers  to  obtain  pure  dimethyl- 
aniUne appears  from  the  above  reasoning  to  be  unnecessary. 
In  order  to  make  the  process  perfect  some  substance 
should  be  employed  which  would  liberate  the  methane 
carbon  atom,  as  in  Hof mann's  fuchsin  process.  Probably 
the  addition  of  a  benzyl  group  would  then  be  unnecessary, 
on  account  of  the  pure  blue  colour  of  the  hexamethyl 
compound,  and  because  it  is  only  the  lower  homologdes 
which  are  acted  on  by  chlorobenzyl.  Thus  0.  Fischer 
and  L.  Germann  have  shown  that  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  the  leuco  base  of  hexamethyl- violet  is  not  acted  on  by 
chlorobenzyl  in  presence  of  an  alkali,  while  the  authors 
find  that  the  unaltered  hexamethyl-violet  is  contained  in 
benzyl-violet.  MUhyl-Grem:  The  authors  find  that  by 
removal  of  methyLchloride  the  hexamethyl-violet  is  formed, 
and  the  same  substance  was  obtained  from  crystal  green 
(the  zinc  chloride  double  salt),  the  mother-liquor  contain- 
ing only  traces  of  other  leuco  violets.  It  thus  appears 
that  methyl-j^een  is  a  pure  substance,  and  the  facility 
with  which  it  mav  be  crystallised  is  thus  explained. 
Whue  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  crystallise  commercial 
methyl- violet,  the  zmc  double  salts  both  of  penta-  and 
hexa-  methyl-violet  are  readily  obtained  in  beautiful 
needles  or  prisms.— S.Y. 


Resorcin  Blue,    Justus  And  eer.    CentrabL  Med.  Wis- 

sensch  1883,  47. 
By  heating  with  e^  albumen  or  with  urea  (two  mole- 
cules to  one)  resorcmol  gives  a  blue  sublimate.— A.  S. 

Colouring  Matters  Obtained  by  the  Simultaneous  Oxida- 
turn  of  Monaminea  and  Paradiamines,  R,  Nietzki. 
Berl.  Ber.  17,  (2),  233,  227. 

TH£.author  has  investigated  the  action  of  ferric  chloride 
upon  an  acid  solution  of  tetramethyldiamidodiphenylamine 
and  in  presence  of  hydrogen  sulphide.  The  first  stage  in 
the  reaction  is  the  formation  of  the  green  colouring 
matter  CijHaoNaCl.  This  latter  then  undergoes  decom- 
position, probably  according  to  the  equation : — 

C«H40jH-NH(CH,)a  +  (CH,)aN.CeH4NH2+ HCl 
and  the  resulting  dimethylparaphenylenediamine  is  con- 
verted by  the  action  of  the  hydrogen  sulphide  into 
methylene  blue.  The  author  obtained  only  5  per  cent, 
of  the  theoretical  yield  of  the  colouring  matters,  a  fact 
which  confirms  the  view  of  its  being  formed  indirectly. 


The  oxidation  of  paradiamines  in  presence  of  primary, 
secondary,  and  tertiary  bases,  is  tne  source  oi  a  lar^ 
number  of  new  colouring  matters.  Aniline  black  is 
probably  a  member  of  this  series  of  products.  Bv  oxidiBing 
paraphenylenediamine  in  presence  of  diphenylamine  Uie 
author  obtained  a  body  similar  to  that  which  constitates 
the  green  stage  of  the  above.  The  same  substance  is 
also  produced,  together  with  ^uinone,  by  the  oxidation 
of  paramonamidodiphenylamine.  Its  composition  is 
represented  by  the  empirical  formula  Ci^H^Nj.  The 
dose  relationship  of  paradiamidodiphenylamme  to  the 
saffranines  leads  to  a  few  observations  in  conclusion  upon 
this  group  of  compounds.  In  r^ard  to  the  empinod 
formula  of  phenosaffranin  the  author  allows  the  cor- 
rectness of  that  established  by  Bindschedler  {ibid,  16, 
864),  viz.,  C13H1SN4.  At  the  same  time  he  considers  this 
author  in  error  in  assigning  4  atoms  of  H  as  necessary 
for  its  reduction  to  the  leuco  base,  2  atoms  H  only  being 
required.  The  error  is  probably  caused  in  the  use  of 
ferrous  sulphate,  the  results  obtained  with  stannous 
chloride  being  more  trustworthy.  The  author  is  engaged 
in  theinvestigationof  the  constitution  of  phenosaffi'anm.— 
C.  F.  G. 


On  1,  2,  4  Orthoxylidine,    O.  Jacobsen.    Ber.  17, 159. 

Some  time  ago  Wroblewsky  described  a  new  xyUdine, 
which  he  regarded  as  orthoxylidine  [1,  2,  4],  withont, 
however,  explaining  its  formation.  Tms  substance  when 
treated  witn  nitrous  acid  yielded  a  nitroso  compoand 
identical  with  that  which  the  author  had  previoaaly 
obtained  by  the  nitration  of  orthoxylene.  The  author 
has  recently  prepared  chemically  pure  orthoxylene  on  a 
large  scale  m>m  coal-tar  oils,  and  havin£f  had  large 
quantities  of  this  substance  at  his  disposal,  nas  made  an 
investigation  in  order  to  determine  whether  ortbox}jU- 
dine  [1,  2,  4]  described  by  Wroblewsky  is  a  derivative 
of  orthoxylene.  He  found  that  this  substance  is  not 
orthoxylidine,  nor  is  its  essential  constituent  this  body. 
Nitro-orthoxylene,  CeHs.Me2.XO2  [1,  2, 4],  is  prepared  by 
introducing  pure  orthoxylene  into  eight  to  ten  times  the 
qnantitjT  of  cold  fuming  nitric  acid.  It  crystallises  from 
alcohol  in  long  vitreous  light  yellow  prisms,  sparingly 
soluble  in  coldalcohol.  Melting  point  29^  boiling  point 
258%  specific  gravity  at  30°  1  139.  Orthoxylidine,  C^Bj- 
Me^NH2,  has  been  prepared  from  nitro-orthoxylene  by 
means  of  acetic  add  and  iron  and  tin  and  hy<m)chlonc 
acid.  It  melts  at  49*'  and  boils  at  226**  sp.  gr.  at  17 '5" 
1*0755.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  readily 
soluble  in  hot  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  It  ciystallises 
in  transparent  vitreous  rhombic  plates,  or  when  cooled 
graduall)r  in  Istge  well-defined  crystalB  belonging  to  the 
monoclinic  system.  Its  aqueous  solution  is  not  coloured 
by  a  solution  of  chloride  of  lime.  The  solutions  of  its 
salts  impart  to  firwood  a  yellow  colour.  The  hydro- 
chloride, C«H3.Me2.NHa.HCl  +  H2O,  forms  long,  thin 
prisms,  readily  soluble  in  water.  Acetoxylide,  CfH^Me,. 
NHAc,  obtained  by  the  action  of  acetic  anhydride  or 
acetic  chloride  on  orthoxylidine,  crystallises  nom  alco- 
holic solutions  in  long  vitreous  prisms,  meltins  at  99^ 
It  is  readily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  hot  water.  In  order 
to  determine  the  constitution  of  orthoxylidine  the  author 
converted  it  into  tiie  corresponding  xylenol,  which  was 
found  to  be  identical  with  the  1,  2,  4,  orthoxylend 
obtained  from  orthoxylene  sulphonio  acid.  Its  boilisg 
point  was  225%  and  it  melted  at  62*5% —D.  R 

The  Action  0/  Aldehydes  on  Phenols,     A.  Michael  and 
A.  M.  Oomey.    Amer.  Chem.  Joum.  5,  349-353. 

This  paper  is  concerned  with  the  action  of  aldehydes  of 
the  fatty  series  on  phenols.    When  a  solution  of  eaual 

Earts  of  aldehyde  and  orcin  in  8  parts  of  aloohoi  is 
eated  for  one  minute  at  100^  with  three  drops  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  a  bright  yellow  substance  of  the  fonnala 
C18H30O4  separates  out  in  small  round  plates,  which 
darken  in  the  air  at  100?,  are  insoluble  in  the  ordiiiary 
solvents,  and  readily  oxidise  in  alkaline  solution. 
Resorcin,  in  place  of  orcin,  jg;ive&  likewise,  under  similar 
conditions,  a  compound  which,  however,  decomposes  at 
100^  in  a  stream  of  carbon  dioxide.    When  a  mixture  of 
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5  parta  of  chloral  hydrate,  10  parts  of  resorcin,  and  40  of 
iraier  are  heated  for  12  to  24  hours  with  reversed  con- 
denser, a  bright  yellow  substance  separates  out,  partly 
before  and  partly  after  cooling,  which  possesses  Uie 
formula  CgH^Os— 

CeH4(0H), + 2CH,Cl80j = 
CgH^O, + ecu.  COjH + 3Ha  +  HjO 

This  substance  melts  with  decomposition  at  a  high  tem- 
perature, is  somewhat  easily  soluble  in  hot  water, 
extremely  so  in  hot  alcohol  and  acetic  acid.  It  is 
probably  white  when  pure,  but  turns  yellow  at  once  in 
the  air,  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  yellow  needles,  and 
gives  with  alkalis  a  solution  which  darkens  on  exposure 
to  the  air,  whilst  by  heating  with  acetic  anhydride  and 
wdiom  acetate  it  gives  the  compound  C8H40s.(CaH30)a. 
This  separates  from  alcohol  in  pnsms  which  melt  at  159^ 
are  soluble  in  hot  water,  slightly  soluble  in  cold,  and 
moderat^  so  in  hot  alcohol.  The  benzoyl  oomfjound, 
CgH403.(C7H50)3,   which  is  produced  by  the  action  of 


solubility   .     _.  ^     ^   ^r        

chloral  hvdratc  gives  a  substance  meltinp;  at  250%  whilst 
its  acetyl  derivative  melts  at  190^— A.  S. 

Violet  Derivatives  of  Triphenyl  Methatie,    0.  Fischer 
and  G.  Koemer.    Berl.  Ber.  17,  98. 

In  thii  paper  the  authors  describe  a  new  synthesis  of 
hexametnylparaleucaniline  by  the  action  of  orthoformic 
ethers  or  oimethylaniline.  If  1  part  of  orthoformicethyl 
ether  and  3  to  4  parts  dimethylaniline  be  heated  for 
some  hours  on  a  water-bath,  with  the  addition  of  2  parts 
of  zinc  chloride,  the  following  reaction  takes  place : — 

/  OCH, 
CH<C-  OCHb+ 3C,H,N(CH,)a= 
\  OCH, 

CH-  (c^H^N  <;chJ)  , + SCaHjOH 

The  substance  is  isolated  by  freeing  the  blue-coloured 
mass  resulting  from  the  above  operation  from  excess  of 
dimethylaniline  by  a  current  of  steam,  dissolving  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  pouring  into  cooled  ammonia.  It 
separates  out  in  crystals,  which,  after  one  crystallisation, 
appear  as  beautiful  shining  plates,  which  melt  at  172**  to 
173%    Nearly  the  theoretiou  yield  is  obtained.— A.  S. 

PreparfUion  of  Orthonitrobenzaldehyde.    A.  Einhom. 

Berl.  Ber.  17,  119. 

After  reviewing  the  processes  previously  described  for 
the  preparation  of  this  substance,  the  author  recommends 
the  following  method,  based  on  the  fact  that  the  alkali 
salts  of  orthonitrocinnamic  acid,  when  carefully  treated 
with  potassium  permanganate,  mve  the  aldehyde,  which, 
as  soon  as  formed,  is  absorbed  by  benzene.  BOprms, 
commercial  orthonitrocinnamic  acid,  suspended  m  2} 
litres  of  water,  are  neutralised  with  a  solation  of  sodium 
carbonate,  and  filtered  into  a  large  stoppered  bottle,  con- 
taining 1  litre  of  benzQne.  The  fluid  is  kept  constantly 
cool  by  the  addition  of  ice,  and  1,225c  c.  of  a  cold  satu- 
rated (6  per  cent )  solution  of  potassium  permanganate 
added  in  small  portions  at  a  time,  with  thoroug[h  shaking 
after  each  addition.  The  manganese  dioxide  which 
separates  is  best  got  rid  of  by  the  addition  of  a  warm 
eolation  of  155grms.  sodium  sulphite  and  sufficient  hydro- 
chloric acid  to  generate  the  quantity  of  sulphur  dioxide 
reijnired  to  dissolve  the  manganese  dioxide,  the  liquid 
hein^  kept  in  motion  by  a  current  of  air.  The  fluid  now 
consists  of  two  layers,  between  which  is  generalljr  a  solid 
sulwtance  consisting  of  unattacked  orthonitrocinnamic 
acid  and  orthonitrobenzoic  acid.  The  watery  layer  may 
be  siphoned  olT,  and  the  benzene  layer  filtered  and  dis- 
tilled, upon  which  the  orthonitrobenzaldehyde  remains 
as  a  brown-coloured  liquid,  which  solidifies  to  a  crystalline 
mass  on  cooling,  and  can  oe  dried  on  an  unglazed  porce- 
lain plate.  The  method  ^ves  usually  from  50  to  53  per 
cent  of  the  theoretical  yield,  which,  however,  can  be 
increased  by  using  more  dilutes  olutions  and  adding 
plenty  ol  ice.  It  is  not  proposed  to  utilise  the  process 
commercially,  owing  to  its  costliness. — A.  S. 


On  the  Constitution  of  Methylene  Blue.  £.  Erlenmeyer. 
Berl.  Ber.  10,  2857.  On  Methylene  Blue  and  Allied 
Colouring  Matters,  August  fiiemthsen,  BerL  Ber. 
16,  2896. 

Various  views  are  held  by  different  observers  as  to  the 
constitution  of  methylene  blue  and  violet  and  the  cor- 
responding leuco  compounds.  Thus  M5hlau  places  the 
sulphur  atom  between  two  nitrogen  atoms ;  Erlenmeyer 
between  a  nitrogen  atom  and  a  carbon  atom  of  one  of  the  • 
benzene  rings ;  while  Bemthsen  considers  that  it  is  united 
to  a  carbon  atom  of  each  benzene  molecule.  Erlenmeyer 
finds  that  methylene  blue  may  be  prepared  from  Bind- 
schedler's  green  by  treatment  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
and  ferric  chloride.  In  opposition  to  Nietzki  he  considers 
that  Bindschedler's  green  is  constituted  thus : — 

(CH3)sN.aH4.N CHs.HCl 


C0H4 .  N — CHs 


and  writes  the  formula  of  the  compound  obtained  by  the 
action  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  as  below : — 

(CH8)sN-CeH4.N CHj» 

SH 

H.CeH4— N-CH3 
or  more  probably 

(CH3)aN-C8H4N CH3 

H 

HS-C«H4-N.-CHa 

Hence  the  constitution^  of  methylene  blue  and  white 
would  be  respectively — "' 

(CH,)2N.  C,H4N CH, 


and 


8 

CeH^N— CH, 
(CHs)2N.C8H4.NH 


k 

i.H,.N<CH. 

Bemthsen  attempts^,  to  solve  the  problem  by  preparing 
the  compound  from  which  the  different  colounng  matters 
are  derived.  This  compound  the  author  believes  to  be 
thiodiphenylamine,  to  w^hich  he  gives  the  constitution 

Pointing  out  the  analogy  between  methylene  blue  and 
Lauth's  violet,  the  author  suggests  that  tne  composition 
of  these  substances  may  be  best  represented  by  the 
formulae  Ci«Hi7N»S and  CwH.NaS  (or  possibly  CuHnNaS) 
in  place  of  those  generally  adopted,  viz.,  GifHi^jS  ana 
C94H2oN.Sa  ( -  CuHjoNjS).  According  to  the  author 
these  colouring  matters  are  derived  from  thiodiphenyl- 
amine, the  leuco  violet  being  a  diamidothiodiphenyl- 
amine,  and  the  leuco  blue  a  tetramethyldiamido- 
thiodiphenylamine.  The  research  is  not  jyet  com- 
pleted, but  the  following  results  are  £;iven  m  support 
of  the  author's  view.  Thiodiphenylamine,  CisH^NTs.  : 
Diphenylamine  and  sulphur  are  heated  together  to 
between  250^  and  300^  until  the  evolution  of  su^hufetted 
hydrogen  has  ceased.  The  product  is  then  distilled  and 
purifi^  by  repeated  crystallisation  from  its  hot  alcoholic 
solution.  The  above  formula  was  confirmed  by  analysis, 
and  the  reaction  may  be  expressed  thus-- 

C12H11N  +  28 = CijH  ,NS  -»-  HjS 

Thiodiphenylamine  is  deposited  from  alcohol  in  the  form 
of  light  yellow,  glittering,  leafy  crystals.  It  is  also  more 
soluble  m  hot  than  in  cold  glacial  acetic  acid  and  benzene, 
and  may  be  crystallised  from  these  solvents.     The  sub- 

*  The  first  formula  is  obviously  incorrect  since  It  would 
make  sulphur  a  triad  and  carbon  a  heptad  element— S.  T. 
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stance  is  not  a  base.  It  melts  at  180*"  (ancorrected),  and 
distils  with  but  little  decomposition  at  abont  37 1^  The 
vapour  density,  196 '4,  connrms  the  formula  CuH^NS. 
Thiodiphen ylamine  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air,  and  the 
surface  of  the  crystals  assumes  a  green  colour.  Its  alco- 
holic solution,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  becomes  at  first 
deep  green  and  finally  red,  while  the  addition  of  ferric 
chloride  produces  a  green  precipitate.  Nitrous  acid  or 
the  fames  of  nitric  acid  colour  the  solid  a  deep  brown-red. 
The  solution  of  thiodiphenylamine  in  cold  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  possesses  a  greenish-brown  colour,  but  in 
thin  layers  it  appears  rose-red.  The  addition  of  water 
produces  a  crystalline  precipitate.  Minute  quantities  of 
thiodiphenylamine  may  be  detected  bjr  means  of  the 
followmg  colour  reactions.  A  little  glacial  acetic  acid  is 
first  added  to  the  substance,  and  then  a  few  drops  of 
fuming  nitric  acid,  when  a  red  solution  is  obtained, 
which,  on  addition  of  water,  deposits  a  yellow  nitro 
compound.  On  boiling  this  with  an  acid  solution  of 
stannous  chloride  a  colourless  solution  is  formed,  which, 
after  removal  of  the  tin  by  means  of  zinc,  gives,  with 
excess  of  ammonia,  an  intense  violet  coloration.  The 
addition  of  ferric  chloride  to  the  reduced  solution  gives 
rise  to  a  reddish-violet  precipitate  or  a  violet  coloralion. 
Acetothiodiphenylamine,  Gj2HgNS(C2H,0),  is  prepared 
by  heating  the  substance  for  some  hours  with  excess  of 
acetic  anhydride.  The  yield  is  quantitative.  The  acetyl 
derivative  crystallises  well,  and  its  colour  reactions 
are  similar  to  those  of  thiodiphenylamine,  methylthio- 
phenylamine,  Ci^HgNSCCHj),  and  ethylthiodipnenyl- 
amine,  0,,HgNS(C,H5)  are  formed  by  the  action  at 
100''  to  110^  of  methyl  alcohol  and  iodide  and  ethyl 
alcohol  and  bromide  respectively  on  thiodiphenyl- 
amine. They  both  crystallise  remarkably  well.  The 
methyl  derivative  melts  at  99*3^,  the  ethyl  at  102''. 
Thus  thiodiphenylamine  possesses  a  hydrogen  atom 
which  is  easily  replaced  by  alcoholic  and  acid  radicals. 
That  this  hydrogen  atom  is  not  combined  witJi  the  sulphur 
is  shown  W  the  chemical  properties  of  thiodiphenylamine, 
which  differ  entirely  from  those  af  a  mercaptan.  Hence 
the  hydrogen  atom  must  be  combined  with  nitrogen,  and 
the  sulphur  must  have  taken  the  place  of  two  hydrogen 
atoms  in  the  benzene  rings.  The  constitution  of  the  com- 
pound is,  therefore  most  probably — 

The  oxidation  products  of  the  compound  were  then 
studied,  the  methyl  derivative  being  employed,  to  avoid 
the  presence  of  the  amido  group.  The  oxidation  was 
effected  in  a  boiling  aqueous  solution  of  methyl  thiodi- 
phenylamine by  means  of  potassium  permanganate,  and  a 
product  was  obtained  which  crystallised  from  hot  alcohol 
m  colourless  or  reddish  crystals,  which  melted  at  222^. 
The  composition  of  the  substance  was  found  by  analysis 
to  be  CuHiiNSOj.  The  yield  was  remarkably  good. 
The  substance  possesses  neither  basic  nor  acid  properties, 
and  is  unalterea  by  boiling  concentrated  alkalis  and  acids, 
nor  does  it  give  the  colour  reactions  described  above. 
The  oxidation  product  is  most  probably  methyl  diphenyl- 
aminesulphone,  and  the  constitution  of  the  comiiounds 
described  is  probably  as  follows — 


CeH4<g     >CgH4 


C.H4<?<^'H'^>>C,H4 


Thiodiphenylamine.         AcetylUiiodiphenylamine. 

Methylthiodipnenylamine.  Methyldiphenylarainesulphone. 

The  relationship  of  thiophenylamine  to  Lauth's  violet 
and  methylene  blue  is  shown  by  the  following  observa- 
tions :  1  he  nitration  of  thiophenylamine  with  fuming 
nitric  acid  takes  place  easily,  and  with  considerable 
evolution  of  heat.  The  product  which  crystallises  in 
minute  needles  dissolves  in  alkalis  with  a  blood-red 
colour.  By  reduction  with  stannous  chloride  the  colour- 
less tin  double  salt  of  the  leuco  base  is  formed.  Weak 
oxidising  agents  convert  this  compound  into  a  violet 
colouring  matter,  which  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to 
Lauth's  violet,  but  their  identity  is  not  yet  determined. 
When  dimethylphenylene  green,  CiaHi^Ns,  is  reduced 


with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  tetramethyldiamidodiphenyl- 
amine  if  formed,  and  when  the  latter  compound  is 
saturated  with  the  eas,  and  then  oxidised  with  ferric 
chloride,  methylene  blue  is  found  among  the  products  of 
the  reaction.— %.  Y. 


On  the  Condensation  of  Aromatic  AUkhydes  with  PhenoU, 
T.  TrzcinskL    BerL  Ber.  16,  2835. 

It  has  been  shown  by  the  researches  of  Baeyeir  and  Lis 
pupils  that  one  molecule  of  the  fatty  aldehydes  (methylal, 
ethylaldehyde,  and  chloral)  and  two  molecules  of  the 
aromatic  aldehydes  (benzaldehyde  and  salicylaldehyde) 
combine  respectively  with  two  molecules  of  a  phenol, 
one  molecule  of  water  being  liberated.  Baeyer  expUins 
the  reaction  by  assuming  tlmt  an  intermediate  compound 
is  formed  thus — 

CyH^O  -h  C«H«0 =CeH5CH(OH)CeH4(OH) 

and  that  two  molecules  of  this  compound  combine,  with 
liberation  of  one  molecule  of  water.  The  more  recent 
researches  of  Licbermann  on  the  compounds  formed  by 
the  union  of  salicylaldehyde  and  paraoxybenzaldehyde 
with  phenol  led  to  no  precise  oemonstration  of  the 
manner  in  which  condensation  takes  place.  The  compo- 
sition of  the  product  obtained  from  salicylaldehyde  did 
not  a^ee  with  the  formula  required  by  either  of  the 
equations — 

2C7He0.i  +  2C.H-0  -  H,0  =.  Ca,  e«Oa 
or  C7He02  +  2CeH«0-  HjO^CisHieO, 

and  Liebermann  considered  that  the  colouring  matter 
obtained  from  paroxy benzaldehyde  and  phenol  was 
formed  according  to  the  equation — 

2CjUJi)2  +  2CeHeO  +  O  «  CjeHaO,  +  H  jO 

and  that  it  possessed  the  constitution — 

(CeH4.0H)sC(OH)C(OH)(CeH4.0H)a 

dioxybenzhydrol,  CH(0H.)(aH4.  OH),  being  first  formed 
and  then  oxidised  by  the  sulphuric  acid.  Though  the 
analytical  numbers  obtained  by  Liebermann  do  not  agree 
well  with  his  hypothesis,  yet  tney  show  that  in  this  ca^ 
the  reaction  described  by  Baeyer  does  not  take  place. 
The  investigation  of  the  subject  was  undertaken  by  the 
author,  who  found  that  when  betanaphthol  instead  of 
phenol  is  warmed  with  paraoxybenzaldehyde  and  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid  on  the  water-bath,  a  very  stable 
orange-yellow  crystalline  substance  is  formed,  which  is 
the  trisulphonic  acid  of  a  condensation  product,  of  the 
composition  CuHs^O).  The  compound  is  best  prepared 
by  mixing  5  parts  of  the  aldehyde  with  12  parts  of  beta- 
naphthol, and  adding  50  parts  of  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid.  The  liquid  becomes  slightly  warm,  and  the  ooloor 
becomes  at  first  a  deep  violet  and  then  red.  The  mixture 
is  warmed  for  2|  to  3  hours  on  the  water-bath,  during 
which  time  a  slight  evolution  of  sulphur  dioxide  occurs. 
The  crude  product  is  precipitated  by  addition  of  water, 
filtered,  and  converted  into  the  easily  soluble  calcium 
salt  by  boiling  with  calcium  carbonate.  After  repeated 
crystsulisation  from  hot  water  the  salt  is  treated  i^ith 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  whereby  a  deep  yellow  com- 

})ound  of  the  new  substance  with  hydrochloric  add  is 
ormed.  By  heating  in  the  air-bath  to  120—130^  the 
hydrochloric  acid  is  removed  and  the  pure  subrtancc,  to 
which  the  author  gives  the  name  melinointiisulphonic 
acid,  is  obtained.  When  pure  the  acid  is  insolnole  in 
absolute  alcohol  but  moderately  soluble  in  water.  In 
thin  layers  it  possesses  a  beautiful  rose-red  colour  ^ith  a 
green  fluorescence,  in  larger  masses  the  colour  is  pure 
yellow.  It  is  not  attacked  by  boiling  nitric  acid,  and  its 
solutions  in  tlus  acid  and  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
exhibit  a  beautiful  green  fluorescence.  It  in  precipitated 
from  its  aqueous  solution  by  mineral  acids  in  the  form  of 
yellow  flakes.  An  alkaline  solution  of  the  acid  is  reduced 
by  zinc  dust,  but  the  compound  formed  has  not  been 
analysed.  It  va  easily  oxidised  to  melinointrisulpboaic 
acid.  The  acid  does  not  melt  at  300^  and  is  stable  at 
that  temperature.  It  is  a  strong  acid,  and  is  not  liberated 
from  its  salts  by  dilute  acetic  acid.  It  was  found  on 
analysis  to  possess  the  composition  CmH|70j(SQ»H^ 
A  number  of  salts  were  prepared  and  analysed  by  the 
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author.  Their  compoBitioQ  is  represented  by  the  general 
formula  CsiHi^OsCoOsMe)!.  The  yield  from  5grnib. 
paraoxybenzalaehyde  and  i2grm8.  naphthol  was  usually 
Sgrms.  nielinointrisalphonic  acid.  Sch&ffer's  beta- 
Daphtholsolpbonic  acid  may  be  substituted  for  the 
Daphthol ;  bat  the  acid  is  not  formed  by  the  action  of 
saficylaldehYde  on  betanaphtho),  or  of  parabenzaidehyde 
OD  alphanapbthol  or  on  betadinaphthol.  It  may,  however, 
be  preparea,  and  more  economically  than  bv  the  method 
described,  by  heating  benzaldehyde  and  oetanaphthol 
witheoncentrated  snlphuric  acid  to  200**  or  220^  Accor- 
ding to  Baeyer,  when  a  hot  alcoholic  solution  of  benzalde- 
hyde and  naphthol  is  treated  with  a  mineral  acid  the 
following  reaction  occurs  : — 

UCyHeO  +  2CjoH80=C54Ha,0,+ H,0. 

When,  however,  equivalent  quantities  of  the  two  acids 
are  heated  to  200**  to  220^  with  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid,  sulphur  dioxide  is  evolved  and  melinointrisul- 
phonic  acid  is  formed.  In  practice  it  is  more  convenient 
to  prepare  Baeyer*s  condensation  product,  and  to  heat 
this  with  the  concentrated  acid.  A  solution  of  1  part  of 
benzaldehyde  and  2  parts  of  betanaphthol  in  1  part  of 
alcohol  is  treated  with  0'6  part  concentrated  snlphuri- 
acid,  and  the  mixture  constantly  stirred.  The  product 
is  filtered,  washed  with  alcohol,  and  dried  at  100^.  To 
one  part  of  this  substance  4  parts  of  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid,  heated  to  100®,  are  gradualljr  added.  The 
solution  is  then  heated  to  200"*  in  a  porcelain  basin,  when 
.  sulphur  dioxide  is  copiously  evolved.  The  acid  is  then 
precipitated  with  water.  The  formation  of  the  acid  may 
U  represented  thus — 

2C7HeOa + 2CioH80  +  O  -CwH^^^O,  -I-  4HjO 
It  would  appear  that  at  first   oxyphenyloxynaphthyl- 
carbinol 

is  formed,  and  that  a  condensation  of  two  molecules  of 
this  substance  then  occurs,  water  being  liberated.  This 
compound 

8:£fo'S^>CH-C(OH)<C^Hg)H? 
is  then  oxidised  by  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  tlie  body 

is  thus  formed.  The  separation  of  the  other  two  mole- 
cales  of  water  might  be  effected  either  by  the  union  of 
two  hydroxyl  groups  ynth  two  hydrogen  atoms  of  the 
benzene  or  naphthalene  groups  or  with  the  hydrogen 
atoms  of  two  otner  hydroxyl  radicals.  In  the  latter  case 
the  structural  formnU  of  the  compound  would  be  either 

O  .0. 


■"v 


or 


c 


O 


O' 


The  composition  of  melinoin  shows  that  the  condensa- 
tion does  not  take  place  in  the  manner  described  by 
Baeyer,  for  three  molecules  of  water  are  removed,  and 
also  two  hydrogen  atoms  are  oxidised  to  water.  A 
i^imilar  oxidation  was  noticed  by  the  author  in  the 
formation  of  a  colouring  matter  from  salicylaldehyde 
and  phenol.  The  formation  of  aurin  and  its  homologues 
bv  heating  phenols  with  formic  acid  and  zinc  chloride 
{Nenekiy  Journ.  fur  prakt,  Chemie,  25,  273)  may  be 
represented  thus — 

HCr        +3CeH,(0H)- 

>^(CeH4.0H)3 
2HaO  +  HCr  (Leucaurin) 

\CeH4.0H 

and  it  mig^t  be  expected  that  the  same  or  an  isomeric 


compound  would  be  formed  by  the  action  of  salicylic- 
aldenyde  or  benzaldehyde  on  phenol,  thus — 

RCf  +  2CeH5.0H-HaO  -I-  HCr 

\CeH4(0H)  ^C.H4.(0H). 

Liebermann  prepared  a  colouring  matter  bv  acting 
on  phenol  with  salicvlicaldeh^de,  but  found  that  it 
differed  entirely  both  from  aunn  and  from  rosolic  acid. 
The  same  compound  was  prepared  by  the  author,  who 
found  its  composition  to  be  CigHuO^.  Since  it  contains 
one  more  oxygen  atom  than  aurin,  the  author  names  it 
oxyaurin,  and  represents  its  formation  by  the  equation 

CyHeOa  +  2CeHeO  +  Oa-CgHiA + 2H2O. 

S.Y. 

ITie  Action  of  Aldehydes  on  Phenols,    Arthur  Michael. 
Amer.  Chem.  Journ.,  6,  338 — 349. 

Mixtures  of  aromatic  aldehydes  with  phenols  are  con- 
v^ed  into  white  resins  by  the  action  of  quite  small 
quantities  of  acids,  the  rate  of  eonversion  depending: 
upon  the  acid  used.  Thus  20^ms.  of  benzaldehyde  and 
resorcin  are  converted  into  ream  by  one  drop  of  acid.  In 
order  to  prepare  the  resin  pure,  one  drop  of  hydrochloric 
acid  is  added  to  a  solution  of  equal  parts  by  weight  of 
benzaldehyde  and  resorcin  in  three  ports  of  alcohol,  the 
mixture  filtered  when  cold,  and  the  filtrate  poured  into 
water.  The  precipitate  is  washed  with  water,  dissolved 
in  {Ucohol,  again  precipitated  by  water,  and  dried  at 
100^  in  a  stream  of  carbon  dioxide  or  hydrogen.  In  this 
way  a  slightly  reddish  powder  is  obtained,  which  melts 
witn  decomposition  at  330",  and  possesses  the  composi- 
tion CagHaoOi.  The  undried  resin  is  white,  melts  under 
boiling  water,  dissolves  very  readily  in  alcohol,  ether, 
glacial  acetic  acid,  and  benzene,  and  changes  rapidly 
on  heating  into  a  dark-brown  substance.  The  colourless 
solution  in  alkalis  also  soon  becomes  dark  brown.  The 
resin  dried  in  a  vacuum  possesses  the  composition 
C, « Hg  o04.3H,0.  An  amorphous  compoundless  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  benzene,  and  possessing  the  composition 
Ct«H,e04.(C«H«0)4  is  obtained  from  the  white  resin 
bv  boiling  with  acetic  anhydride  and  sodium  acetate. 
Tjie  resorcinbenzaldehyde  resin  is  converted  by  the 
further  action  of  dilute  acids  into  two  crystalline  products, 
of  which  one  dried  at  100"  is  isomeric  with  the  resin 
dried  at  100",  but  when  dried  in  the  air  contains  4H,0. 
In  order  to  prepare  this,  a  hot  solution  of  4  parts 
of  benzaldehyde,  10  parts  of  resorcin,  and  20  parts 
of  water  is  mixed  with  3c.  c.  to  4c.  c.  of  water  con- 
taining a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  add,  heated  on 
the  water-bath  as  long  as  a  percipitate  forms,  then 
filtered,  treated  with  acid,  and  a^ain  heated  till  a 
precipitate  is  formed.  From  this,  boiling  alcohol  extracts, 
the  substance  C,gU,«04.4H,0,  crystallising  in  quadratic 
tables  or  prisms,  while  the  second  remains  behind  in 
small  quantity.  The  first  is  moderately  soluble  in  hot 
alcohol,  scarcely  soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  and  insoluble  in 
water  and  ether.  It  gives  with  alkalis  a  solution  rapidly 
darkeningin  theair.  When  boiled  with  sodium  acetate  and 
acetic  anhydride  it  is  converted  into  €9,111.04(0,1130)4, 
the  substance  which  crystallises  from  xylene,  and  is 
insoluble  in  alkalis,  giving  in  alkaline  solution,  by  means 
of  sodium  amalgam,  apparently  a  reduction  product, 
C.»U4,04,  resembling  in  its  properties  the  so-called  crys- 
taliisable  resins.  Phosphoric  acid,  and  still  more  organic 
acids  (acetic,  formic,  and  oxalic),  cause  a  slower  formation 
of  resin  than  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acids.  Experi- 
ments with  other  aromatic  aldehydes  and  phenols  showed 
that  the  facility  \sith  which  the  formation  of  resin  is 
caused  by  small  quantities  of  acids  depends  upon  the 
nature  of  both  compounds.    The  formula — 

Cf  H5.CC«Hg.(0H)] 


'^Hj.COdHj. 


(OH), 


is  given  provisionally  to  the  benzaldehyderesorcin  resin. 
Fixed  alkalis  and  potassium  carbonate  likewise  produce 
a  resin  in  a  mixture  of  benzaldehyde  and  resorcin.  The 
author  considers  it  probable  that  certain  vegetable  resins 
arise  from  aldehydes  and  phenols  which  come  in  contact 
with  the  cell  contents.  ~ A.  S. 
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Action  of  Hypochlorites  and  Chlorates  in  Dyeing. 

Dingl.  251,  336. 

J.  Persoz,  of  Paris,  ^ves  a  f ew  particnlare  in  the 
Bulletin  de  la  SocieU  Chimique  de  Paris.  1884,  p.  620, 
which  may  serve  as  an  amplification  oi  H.  Scnmid^s 
paper  on  Witz's  oxidation  of  cellulose  (Dingl  Jour. 
1883,  250,  271).  In  order  to  mordant  woven  goods  com- 
posed of  different  fibres  with  oxide  of  iron,  some  dyers 
use  baths  of  nitro-snlphate  of  iron  and  a  warm  solution 
of  chloride  of  lime.  The  object  of  the  latter  cannot  be 
to  oxidise  the  iron  salt,  as  it  is  already-  in  the  state  of 
ses^uioxide.  It  acts  partly  as  precipitant  of  the  hydrate 
of  iron  and  partly  in  the  manner  described  by  Witz,  the 
chlorine  or  nypochlorons  acid  increasing  the  absorptive 
power  of  the  nbres  in  the  presence  of  metallic  oxide 
mordants.  The  oxide  of  iron  is  more  completely  fixed 
in  this  case  than  when  precipitated  by  an  alKali  or 
alkaline  carbonate.  J.  Persoz,  sen.,  proposed  a  similar 
process  for  mordanting  with  oxide  of^  iron  mixtures  of 
vegetable  and  animal  fibres  which  have  not  the  same 
ainnity  for  metallic  oxides.  Equivalent  quantities  of 
chlorate  of  potassium  and  sulphate  of  iron  are  dissolved 
in  the  cold,  the  two  solutions  mixed  together,  and  the 
woven  material  is  introduced  into  the  dilute  bath,  which 
is  gradually  heated.  The  chlorate  of  iron,  produced  in 
the  first  instance  by  double  decomposition,  splits  up, 
precipitating  hydrate  of  iron  in  the  fibre.  Tnis  mor- 
oantmg  is  also  favoured  by  the  chlorine  oxidation 
products,  which  are  set  free  and  act  on  the  fibres  in  a 
well-known  manner.  If  a  piece  of  woven  material 
composed  of  silk,  wool,  dog-hair,  cotton,  flax,  etc., 
be  mordanted  in  this  manner,  and  afterwards  dved  with 
logwood,  the  colour  will  be  perfectly  uniform.  J.  Persoz, 
jun.,  found  that  this  process  for  mordanting  could  not 
only  be  applied  to  textile  fibres,  but  also  to  other  carbohy- 
drates, ana  proposes  the  following  process  for  mordanting, 
for  example,  potato  or  grainst  arch,  with  oxide  of  iron  and 
dyeing  with  Berlin  blue.  Five  parts  chlorate  of  potassium 
and  seven  parts  sulphate  of  iron  are  dissolved  separately 
in  cold  or  lukewarm  water.  Fifteen  parts  potato  starch 
are  ground  with  water,  and  the  different  solutions  mixed 
together  in  a  vessel  and  diluted  to  400  parts.  These 
proportions  give  a  medium  blue.  The  mixture  is  slowly 
neated  to  55  with  constant  stirring.  When  the  starch 
appears  sufficiently  coloured  it  is  allowed  to  cool  and 
settle,  and  is  warned  by  decantation.  The  mordanted 
starch  is  dyed  in  a  very  dilute  bath  of  yellow  prussiate 
of  potash,  which  contains  one  part  of  concentrated  oil  of 
vitriol  to  two  parts  of  the  latter  salt,  and  is  slightly 
warmed.  When  the  saturation  is  completed  tiie  starcn 
is  a^in  washed  by  decantation.  A  microscopical 
examination  shows  that  the  starch  is  uniformly  dyed, 
and  has  preserved  its  characteristic  structure  unaltered. 
Grain  starch  exhibits  the  same  properties,  but  less 
markedly.  It  is  probable  that  the  salts  of  alumina, 
chromium,  etc.,  would  behave  similarly  under  given 
conditions,  and  thus  one  would  be  able  to  dye  mordanted 

Sotato  starch  with  logwood,  alizarin,  and  astringent 
yestnffs,  in  different  shades,  The  author  says  that  it 
was  the  custom  to  add  a  certain  amount  of  chlorate  of 
potassium  to  the  ordinary  mordant,  which  aided  its 
fixation  in  the  fibre.  But. this  has  been  discontinued,  as 
the  mixture  did  not  keep  well,  and  gave  rise  to  prema- 
ture deposition  of  insoluble  metallic  oxide  in  the  dye. — 
W.  M. 


On  the  Mineral  Colours  Employed  in  Calico  Printing 
and  the  Means  of  Fixing  the  same.  By  Dr.  Robert 
Bourcart.    Monit.  Sc.  (3),  tome  iv. 

The  essential  quality  demanded  in  colours  for  dyeing 
and  printing  is  solidity,  both  as  regards  lukewann  or 
boiling  soap  water,  and  also  with  reference  to  light 
Two  main  classes  of  colours  can  be  distinguished,  viz., 
mineral  colours  and  organic  colours.  An  mtermediate 
class  is  formed  by  the  so-called  lakes,  these  being  a  kind 
of  coloured  salts  formed  by  the  combination  of  metallic 


or  earthy  oxides  with  organic  substances,  which  ire 
frequently  colourless.  Mineral  colours  may  be  dasaed 
in  two  croups:  (1)  Those  produced  by  chemical  reactions 
in  the  fibre ;  (2)  those  used  ready  made,  and  fixed  ¥rith 
glutinous  substances  like  albumen.  Under  the  first 
heading  we  have  chromium  yellows  and  oranges,  man- 
ganese orowns,  iron  bnfis,  steam  pmssian  blue,  and  some 
other  less  important  colours.  Under  heading  (2)  come 
albumen  colours,  ultramarine,  Gnignet's  green,  chrome 
yellow,  cinnabars,  many  browns  and  yellows,  lamp 
black,  and  lastly  metallic  powders,  such  as  gold,  etc 

Mineral  Colours  Produced  in  the  Fibre.— 
Colours  Produced  in  the  Wet  Way,  Chrome  Yellow, 
and  Orange:  If  after  producing  the  vcUow  chro- 
mate  of  tead  by  double  decomposition  tne  pieces  are 
passed  through  DoUing  lime  water  a  fine  orange  is 
obtained.  When  other  processes  precede  treatment  with 
Ume  water,  then  the  lead  salt  should  be  printed  in  the 
state  of  a  soluble  salt  on  to  the  cloth  prepared  with 
Na^Of,  or  else  passing  through  baths  of  sulphate  or 

?hosphate  of  sooa  is  the  plan  adopted.  Sometimes 
^bCI,  is  required  to  be  formed,  as,  e.</.,  when  workinc 
in  combination  with  turkey  red,  and  then  a  bath  of 
bleaching  powder  is  used  to  convert  the  nitrate  of  lead 
into  PbCl,.  In  the  case  of  a  resist  under  dyed  indigo, 
the  lead  is  precipitated  in  the  state  of  hydrate.  This 
hydrate  is  then  converted  by  means  of  HCl  and  KaGr,07. 
For  the  so-called  "  vert-solide  **  indigo  is  dyed  on  the 
chromate  of  lead  yellow.  For  designs  in  several  oolonn 
chromate  of  lead  is  used  in  conjunction  with  aniline  . 
bhick  and  all  alizarine  and  aniline  colours,  both  for 
dyeing  on  a  mordant  and  for  steam  colours.  However, 
passage  through  a  boiling  concentrated  solution  of 
K,Cr,07  soon  spoils  delicate  colours,  and  then  ready- 
made  chrome  yeUow  is  used  and  fixed  with  albumen.  To 
prevent  chrome  yellows  from  blackening  with  sulpha- 
rous  fumes,  etc.,  thicken  with  gum  senegaL  such 
yellows  may  be  restored  by  being  reoxidised  with  sodium 
carbonate  and  potassium  ferricyanide,  finishing  up,  if 
necessary,  with  another  bath  of  bichromate.  Dischams 
can  be  worked  with  alkalis  on  chrome  yellow,  e.^.,  by 
printing  on  NaHO— soluble  sodium  chromate  being 
termed.  However,  we  hardly  think  that  this  process,  which 
is  quoted  from  Persoz,  is  now  in  use.  On  the  other  hand, 
chrome  orange  is  frequently  converted  into  yellow,  espe- 
cially in  connection  with  block  work  on  vat  blues  with 
lead  resists.  In  1819  Professor  Lassaigne  showed  how 
to  fix  lead  chromate  by  precipitation  in  the  tiwaa 
It  was  first  applied  in  1820  by  the  firm  N.  K.b*chlin  and 
Brothers,  of  Mulhouse,  for  dischaigeson  dyed  tnrkev reds. 
Manganese  Brown :  This  colour  is  not  obtained  bj  double 
decomposition,  but  by  the  oxidation  of  a  lower  oxide.  The 
prepare  used  is  the  chloride  or  sulphate  of  manganese, 
and  after  drying  NaHO  is  used  as  the  precipitaut  A 
passage  through  dilute  bleaching  liquor  or  else  hanging 
tor  a  short  time  suffides  to  develop  the  brown  coionr 
required.  This  brown  or  "  bistre  "  has  the  inconvenient 
property  of  not  resistiu^  the  action  of  even  yeiy  dUnte 
jLcias.  For  obtaining  discharges  on  the  brown  reducing 
agents,  such  as  stannous  chloride,  are  used,  and  then 
any  capable' of  being  fixed  by  tin  can  be  worked  in.  The 
brown  may  be  got  of  the  required  shade  either  in  one 
operation  or  else,  if  dark,  by  passing  through  sevml 
baths  of  the  manganese  liquor.  The  latter  method  is 
much  better,  since  then  the  shade  obtained  is  more 
regular.  If  goods  are  not  well  washed  in  bleaching  Ught 
spots  are  sometimes  obtained  in  the  brown,  and  this  is 
due  to  the  presence  of  traces  of  acid.  A  previous  treat- 
ment with  dilute  Na,COs  before  proceeding  to  form  the 
brown  will  efficiently  protect  the  latter  from  such  defects. 
Hartmann,  of  Miinster,  near  Colmar,  first  used  this  brown 
in  1815,  and  Mercer,  in  England,  in  1830.  Mercer  also 
invented  several  new  styles  by  combining  manganese 
brown,  chrome  yellow,  and  vat  olue.  Bismuth  Brown : 
According  to  Naquet  a  mixture  of  nitrate  of  bismuth  and 
thiosulphate  of  [sodium  does  not  react  as  long  as  the 
salts  are  in  solution,  but  when  cloth  is  worked  in  these 
solutions  and  then  dried,  the  brown  sulphide  of  bismuth 
is  obtained  in  I  wenty-f our  hours.  This  method  has  not  vet 
come  into  genend  use.  Hydrate  of  Iron :  This  is  worked  as 
in  the  case  of  manganese  brown,  forrous  sulphate  and 
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Rustic  soda  beiiijg  nsed.  The  brown  thus  obtained  is 
lore  or  less  yelfow,  and  is  known  as  '* chamois"  or 
^zonille."  Resists  and  discharees  can  be  worked  by 
aeanB  of  fixed  organic  acids  or  cnloride  of  tin.  Persoz 
lives  a  carions  resist,  consisting  of  green  soap :  this  would 
vrobably  form  compounds  preventing  the  nydrate  from 
leing  precipitated  in  the  fibre.  Soliwle  Prussian  Blue : 
3k  defaidt  of  any  other  colour  a  Prussian  blue  discharge 
B  used  in  combination  with  turkey  red.  Although  turned 
wown  b^  soap  it  resists  washing  with  boiliue  water. 
Hie  oxalic  acid  employed  both  oissolves  the  bltie  and 
iberates  CI  in  the  bleach  vat.  D.  Kdchlin-Shouch  first 
ised  pmsaian  blue  in  this  manner  at  Mulhouse  in  1811. 
Phosphate  of  Copper  Green:  M.  Camille  Kochlin  has 
invented  a  process  for  obtaining  the  above  by  printing 
%  mixture  of  copper  acetate^  sodium  phosphate,  and 
unmonia.  The  green  is  brilliant,  but  not  very  dark. 
Oxide  of  Chromium :  The  greens  obtained  with  this  sub- 
itance  are  more  or  lessgray,  and  never  very  full.  Attempts 
to  develop  Guignet's  green  on  the  fibre  have  not  as  yet 
saooeeded,  and  oxide  of  chromium  can  well  be  replaced 
by  albumen  colours.  When  M.  Camille  Kuchlin,  in  1832, 
first  applied  it  to  textile  colouring  a  fine  ffreeii  was  got 
by  ad<UDg  arsenic  acid.  This  is  now  legally  forbidden, 
owing  to  the  poisonous  nature  of  the  compound  formed. 
When  the  new  chrome  mordant  recommended  by  M. 
Horace  Kdchlin  for  dyeing  **  violet  solide  "  la  steamed 
a  fine  {Mtle  green  is  got  on  soaping.  This  mordant  is  a 
neutral  ammonio-potassic  chromate  mixed  with  magnc- 
siom  acetate. 

Mineral  Colours  Produced  on  the  Fibre  by 
Steaming. — Prussian  Blue:  This  was  much  used 
formerly,  but  now  comes  in  only  for  certain  special 
styles.  It  is  very  fine,  but  does  not  stand  soaping,  and  is 
prodaced  b^  printing  a  mixture  of  potassium  ferrocyanide 
and  tartanc  acid  (or  oxalic  acid)  and  steaming.  The 
addition  of  stannous  chloride  renders  the  colour  much 
more  brilliant,  and  acetate  of  chromium  somewhat 
ooanteracts  the  injurious  eflfect  of  soap.  Prussian  blue 
has  the  peculiar  property  of  going  pale  when  exposed  to 
light,  and  being  restored  when  kept  in  the  dark.  It  is 
used  for  block-work  with  white  discharges  on  turkev 
red ;  for  greens  it  is  combined  with  Persian  berries,  which 
is  fixed  oj  chromic  acetate,  and  ^ves  a  brilliant  yellow 
when  tin  is  present  as  welL  Prussian  blue  was  discovered 
at  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century  by 
Diesbaeh,  of  Berlin,  was  first  used  in  textile  colour- 
inugr  in  1800  by  Jean  Michel  Hausmann,  of  Logelbach 
(Colmar),  and  as  a  steam  colour  was  invented  by  Hindle, 
of  &kbden,  near  Manchester.  In  1820  the  process  was 
introduced  to  Messrs.  l>ollfus,  Mieg,  and  Company,  at 
Mnlhou8e,.by  Dollfus-Ausset,  who  brought  it  from  Eng- 
land. Red  Prussiate  for  Darkening  Steam  Colours :  By 
means  of  tins  salt  a  darker  shade  can  be  given  to  certain 
■team  colours,  such  as  chocolate,  olives,  violets,  etc.  It 
can  be  combined  with  c(Jeruline  green,  -with  *' violet 
BOlide  "  with  alizarine  violet,  and  in  these  cases  acts  as 
a  mordant.  With  steam  aniline  black  and  ordinary 
aniline  black  it  acts  as  an  oxidising  agent.  Steam 
Cadmium  Yellow  was  discovered  by  M.  Schmidt,  of 
Rouen.  This  colour  is  beautiful  but  expensive,  and  is 
irregular  in  the  intensity  of  its  shade.  Its  formation  depends 
on  the  ^t  that  nitrate  of  cadmium  and  sodium  thiosul- 
phate  do  not  react  in  the  cold,  but  give  yellow  cadmium 
sulphide  on  steaming.  Persulvhocyanogen  Yelloto:  M. 
Schmidt  treats  sulphocyanides  oi  potassium  or  aluminium 
as  if  for  aniline  black,  and  thus,  on  s teaming,  obtains 
"  canarine. "  He  obviates  tendering  due  to  HCT  by  deve- 
loping his  colour  by  oxidation  with  vanadium.  Canarine 
is,  moreover,  an  excellent  fixing  agent  for  aniline  colours, 
as  it  has  great  afilnitv  for  these,  and  soaping  becomes 
piacticable.  Steam  Chrome  Yellow:  M.  Jacquet,  of 
Mnlbonse,  obtains  this  colour  by  steaming  a  mixture  of 
citrate  of  lead  with  chromate  of  zinc  and  citrate  of 
ammonia.  M.  Schmidt  steams  a  mixture  of  barium 
duomate  and  lead  acetate,  but  as  the  barium  chromate  is 
not  in  solution  the  action  only  takes  place  with  difiiculty. 
SUam  Manganese  Brown  was  discovered  by  Balanche, 
of  Bonen,  and  obtained  by  steaming  a  mixture  of  potas- 
iiam  bichromate,  manganese  chloride,  and  sodium 
acetate.      Probably  potassium  chloride  and  niaiignnese 


chlorate  are  fonned.  The  chromic  acid  oxidises  the  Mn 
and  is  decomposed  into  chromic  oxide.  The  UCl  in 
combination  with  the^Mn  will  displace  the  acetic  acid  of 
the  sodium  acetate. 

Mineral  Colours  fixed  by  Coagulation  :— 
Albumen  is  almost  the  only  coagulant  employed,  and 
occurs  in  commerce  in  two  forms — blood  albumen  and  egg 
albumen.  Egg  albumen  is  more  expensive,  but  yields 
an  almost  colourless  aqneous  solution,  whereas  that  got 
from  blood  is  more  of  a  orown  colour,  and  cannot  be  used 
for  delicate  shades :  thus  ultramarine  blue,  chrome  yellow, 
and  the  vermilions  can  only  be  thickened  with  egg 
albumen.  Gullet's  green  and  the  various  ferric  oxides 
may  be  mixed  with  blood  albumen,  likewise  the  mixtureof 
ultramarine  and  lamp-blacks  or  indigo,  which  is  used  for 
Uueish  grays  and  slates.  Attempts  to  replace  albumen 
by  chrome  gelatine  or  other  substances  capable  of  being 
coagulated  by  heat  or  certain  drugs  have  dU  been  more 
or  less  failures.  In  presence  of  moisture  albumen  be- 
comes insoluble  when  heated  above  74  ^  C,  but  when 
dry  can  be  heated  more  strongly,  without  losing  its 
power  .of  dissolving  in  water.  Commercial  albumen 
always  contains  from  15  to  17  per  cent,  of  mois- 
ture. Albumen  colours  are  steamed  like  other  steam 
colours,  and  may  be  combined  with  these,  but  mixtures 
of  the  two  varieties  cannot  b^  any  means  be  made. 
Thus  we  may  print  ultramarine  and  steam  alizarine 
violet  in  the  same  pattern,  but  their  mixture  would 
never  produce  a  violet.  In  Alsace  it  seems  that  albumen 
colours  have  almost  fallen  into  disuse  owing  to  the  fact 
that  Mulhouse  printers  have  at  their  disposal  a  lar^e 
variety  of  brilliant  and  fast  colours,  and  thus  can  avoid 
the  trouble  of  trying  to  procure  good  albumen  at  a 
reasonable  price.  In  England  albumen  colours  are  much 
used  not  only  for  discharges  on  vat  blue,  for  which 
indeed  they  are  as  well  in  use  in  France,  but  also  for 
steam  colours.  Much  albumen  can  be  saved  by  using 
suitable  thickeners  and  adding  certain  salts,  whicb  much 
increase  its  coagulating  power,  e.g.^  sulphate  of  zinc. 
The  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  white  arsenic, 
AsjOj,  ^ill  prevent  putrefaction  from  taking  place. 
Albumen  colours  are  mostly  strengthened  with  gum  dragon 
(gum  tragacanth),  as  it  is  transparent  and  not  voluminous 
when  dried  on  the  cloth.  Tur()entine  is  of  much  use,  as 
it  prevents  frothing,  a  defect  inherent  to  all  albumen 
colours.  Albumen  \r  also  used  for  thickening  colours 
intended  for  discharges  on  vat  blue.  The  principle  of 
this  style  depends  on  the  fact  that  a  mixture  of  ailute 
H,S04  and  oxalic  acid  liberates  chromic  acid  from  potas- 
sium chromate,  and  at  the  same  time  coagulates  albumen. 
Ultramarine  cannot  be  used  for  semi-discharges,  owing 
to  its  being  too  sensitive  to  acids.  Albumen  colours  can 
resist  soaping  if  not  at  a  boil  and  of  too  long  duration, 
but  they  are  much  damaged  by  friction,  and  hence  should 
be  soaped  at  full  width,  as  is  mostly  done  in  England. 
Dolfus,  Mieg,  and  Company  first  employed  these  colours 
in  1844,  and  also  fixed  ultramarine  by  means  of  the 
whites  of  fresh  eggs.  Already  in  182b  Bro^^uette  and 
Blondin,  of  La  Glaci^re,  near  Paris,  fixed  lapis-lazuli  or 
natural  ultramarine  by  means  of  albumen,  and  Gonin,  of 
Rouen,  used  it  about  the  same  date  for  fixing  lamp  black. 
Albumen  discharge  colours  are  of  more  recent  date,  and 
were  introduced  by  Camille  Kdchlin  in  1875,  being  now 
largely  employed.  In  1876  M.  Depierre  devised  a  curious 
method  of  obtaining  albumen  discharges  on  vat  blue. 
Potassium  ferricyanide  and  sodium  carbonate  are  steamed 
with  albumen.  The  indigo  is  destroyed  by  the  oxidising 
action  of  the  ferricyanide  in  alkaline  solution,  and  the 
albumen  b  simultaneously  coagulated.  This  method  is, 
however,  we  believe,  not  in  use,  and  is  merely  given  as 
a  scientific  curiosity.  In  time,  perhaps,  chemists  will 
succeed  in  replacing  egg  albumen,  and  trials  are  being 
made  to  obtain  colourless  blood  albumen.  Although 
this  has  not  yet  been  done  completely,  still  certain 
makers  have  arrived  at  \tvy  satisfactory  results.  Several 
chemists  are  at  present  studying  the  manner  of  fixing 
colours  by  means  of  chrome  gelatine,  and  the  process 
used  consists  in  preparing  the  cloth  with  a  mixture  of 
bichromate  of  potash  and  sodium  thiosulphate,  the  colours 
being  thickened  with  gelatine.  Another  substitute  for 
albumen  is  lactarine,  which  is  prepared  from  milk  and  is 
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one  of  the  constituents  of  cheese.  Solution  ia  obtained 
with  ammonia,  and  on  desiccation  the  lactarine  becomes 
insoluble.  This  substance  is  difficult  to  work  with,  and 
is  hardly  used  at  all  now.  Some  printers  use  a  solu- 
tion of  caoutchouc  in  light  oils  or  benzine.  This  is 
rather  too  expensive  a  process,  and  ordinary  gelatine 
is  preferred.  Uelatine  is  printed,  and  whilst  still  damp 
the  gold  or  bronze  powder  is  dusted  over,  the  pieces  are 
then  dried  and  calendered.  .:Ubu men  colours  are  almost 
always  mineral.  Ultramarine  is  one  of  the  most 
important,  and  is  used  in  different  shades,  ranging  from 
violet  to  pure  blue.  Green  ultramarine  is  the  incom- 
pletely calcined  substance,  and  there  are  light  and  dark 
shades.  Light  shades  of  good  covering  power  are  got 
by  letting  down  the  blue  with  zinc  white.  For  dark 
shades,  such  as  prussian  blue,  the  ultramarine  is  mixed 
with  indigo  ground  with  water,  and  sometimes  blueish 
grays  are  got  with  ultramarine  and  lamp  black.  Much 
ultramarine  is  also  used  for  blueing  and  finishing,  and 
sometimes  the  goods  are  chlored  and  blued  at  the  same 
time.  Gui^neVa  Green:  This  colour  was  patented  in 
1858  by  Guignet  and  Salvetat,  and  prepared  by  heating 
a  mixture  of  potassium  bichromate  ana  boric  acid.  In 
1868,  Kestner  took  out  a  patent  for  making  it  by  besting 
chromic  hydrate  with  boric  acid.  Guignet's  green  is 
not  as  brilliant  as  the  Schweinefurt  colour,  but  is  non- 
poisonous  and  resists  acids  and  alkalis  completely. 
Chromium  Yellow  and  Orange:  As  albumen  colours 
these  are  much  used,  and  possess  much  brilliancy  and 
fullness  of  tint.  When  steamed  in  a  closed  space,  how- 
ever, they  turn  brown,  this  action  being  due  to  the 
sulphur,  which  is  a  constituent  of  albumen.  If  any  ultra- 
marine \r  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  yellow,  the  latter 
is  sure  to  be  completely  spoiled.  If  2grm8.  to  3gmis. 
of  cadmium  nitrate  per  litre  be  added  to  the  colour, 
it  is  found  that  CdS,  which  is  of  a  fine  yellow  colour,  is 
formed  in  preference  to  PbS.  Yellow  Lake  of  Persian 
Berries :  Tnb  is  one  of  the  few  vegetable  colours  fixed 
b^r  albumen.  It  is  obtained  by  precipitating  the  extract 
with  a  salt  of  tin.  The  alumina  lake,  which  has  a  some- 
what different  shade,  is  also  sometimes  prepared.  These 
are  tine  yellow,  not  tarnished  by  sulphur,  and  can  be  mixed 
with  ultramarine  for  various  shades.  Besides  being  used  as 
albumen  colours,  these  lakes  are  also  employed  fur  tin 
discharges  on  manganese  brown,  either  alone  or  else 
admixed  with  cosine.  Alizarine  lakes  have  been 
patented  by  Jacobeen  for  printing,  but  they  are  too 
expensive,  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  the  so-called 
ammoniacal  cochineal .  Vermilion  or  Cinnabar :  This  red  is 
much  used,  but  is  rather  dull  when  compared  with  alizarine 
and  cochineal  red.  Sometimes  eosine  is  added  to  it  for 
shading  purposes,  and  the  bluest  qualities  are  the  most 
esteemed,  it  resists  adds  very  well,  and  has  not  been 
employed  very  long  in  printing.  Other  red  colours  are  the 
red  oxide  and  the  red  cnromate  of  lead.  The  latter  is  pro- 
bably what  is  known  and  much  used  in  England  as 
'*  mock  vermilion."  Ochres  and  Oxides  of  Iron  generally : 
By  means  of  oxides  of  iron  more  or  less  hydrated  and 
heated  to  different  temperatures  a  series  of  colours  is 
obtained  ranging  from  yellow  to  red  and  passing  through 
the  browns.  These  can  be  used  for  mixing  with  each 
other  or  else  with  different  colours.  They  are  sensitive 
to  acids,  and  are  fixed  by  means  of  blood  albumen. 
Light  grounds  done  with  these  oxides  never  fade  by  the 
action  of  light,  which  is  the  case  with  alizarine  and 
woads.  XafRjp  Black :  This  was  the  first  colour  fixed  b^ 
albumen.  It  is  much  used  for  mixtures,  for  the  grays  it 
gives  alone  are  not  first-class,  being  too  yellow.  Good 
slates  are  got  with  lamp  black  and  ultramarine  blue. 
Coal :  M.  Camille  Kdchlin  ground  up  coal  in  a  mill  with 
water  as  if  for  indigo.  On  printing  with  albumen  it 
seems  he  obtained  very  fine  blacks.  The  coal  must  be 
picked,  not  all  kinds  being  equally  suitable.  This  colour 
nas  the  advantage  of  not  interfering  with  others  when 
printed  in  a  pattern  of  several  colours,  which  is  not  the 
ease  with  aniline  black.— H.  A.  R. 


On  Modem  Dyeing  Processes,    Dr.  Reimann.    Monit.  Sc. 

(3)  tome  xiv. 
Although  the '  improvements  made  during  the  last 
twenty-five  years  have  been  to  a  certain  extent  brou^t 


about  by  the  introduction  of  aniline  ooloun,  yet  the  most 
important  and  most  interesting  of  recent  advances  do  not 
consist  in  methods  of  fixing  new  colours,  but  in  intelli- 
gent amelioration  of  old  methods,  in  the  simplification  of 
receipts  and  processes,  and  in  the  utilisation  of  well- 
known  colours  in  new  shapes  and  forms.  The  introdoc- 
tion  of  the  new  colours  was  much  facilitated  by  the 
fact  that  they  could  hx  themrelves  on  animal  fibres 
without  the  use  of  any  mordant.  At  first,  indeed,  wool 
and  silk  were  dyed  directly,  but  after  a  while  experience 
indicated  the  desirability  of  abandoning  this  primitive 
mode  of  procedure.  Cotton  soon  proved  difficult  to  deal 
with,  as  this  fibre  cannot  be  dyed  with  aniline  colours  in 
well-nourished  shades,  unless  it  be  first  suitably  prepared 
and  mordanted,  and  this  preparation  and  mordanting 
varies  for  different  colours.  Years  of  practical  trials  have 
been  required  for  determining  the  mordants  most  suitable 
for  each  colour.  As  is  well  known  the  aniline  colonra 
proper,  e.g.,  fuchsin,  Paris  violet,  etc.,  are  bodiesof  basic 
properties,  and  have  been  fixed  in  two  manners,  which 

Klans  may  be  termed  general  methods.  Either  the  fibre 
ns  been  as  it  were  mechanically  prepared  by  the  fixation 
of  a  porous  material  such  as  stareh,  or  SiO^,  these  being 
capable  of  attracting  and  retaining  the  colour,  or  else  a 
substance  of  acid  character  is  employed  to  unite  with  the 
colouring  base,  and  form  an  insoluble  compound.  Shades 
obtained  by  the  use  of  starch  or  SiO,  aie  very  fugitive, 
and  this  method  has  been  almost  pven  up  in  favour  of 
the  plan  of  producing  on  the  fibre  insoluble  salts  of  the 
colour  base.  The  most  important  of  these  salts  are  those 
formed  with  fatty  acids,  and  the  tannates.  The  former 
are  costly,  as  the  dye-bath  is  but  very  incompletely  ex- 
hausted, hence  the  tannin  mordants  have  become  the 
most  usual  nowadays.  It  is  curious  that  cotton,  although 
of  very  different  composition  to  animal  fibre,  takes  up 
almost  as  much  tannin  as  the  latter,  and  when  this  cotton 
is  subsequently  paraed  through  the  dye-bath,  the  shades 
obtained  are  well  nourished,  and  fairly  solid,  owing  to  the 
formation  of  a  tannate  of  the  colour  base.  Recently  the 
stability  of  many  shades  has  been  much  increased 
by  rendering  the  tannin  insoluble  before  passing  the 
cotton  through  the  dye-bath,  this  being  done  by  rneaw 
of  the  tannate  of  antimony.  Any  soluble  salts  of  anti- 
mony may  be  used,  but  tartar  emetic  is  found  to  work 
best.  With  tannin  this  yields  a  precipiute  of  litUe 
known  composition,  which  is  formed  without  difficolty, 
nnd  is  fixed  intimately.  It  is  true  that  objections  have 
been  made  to  antimonial  mordants  on  sanitary  grounds, 
bnt  we  must  remember  that  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
Sb  in  a  dyed  fabric  is  in  the  soluble  state.  Forther,  Sb 
has  in  these  cases  not  rarely  been  taken  to  be  presenton 
the  strength  of  the  indications  of  Marsh's  apparatus.  The 
public  prejudices  against  aniline  coloure  on  wool  and 
silk  are  no  doubt  to  a  large  extent  due  to  the  fi^ct  that 
at  first  these  fibres  were  dyed  without  mordants^  at  all, 
thus  obtaining  shades  which  were  certainly  beautiful  bnt 
extremely  fugitive.  Further,  uneven  shades  were  also 
found  to  result,  and  of  course  this  was  due  to  the  great 
affinity  of  the  animal  fibres  for  this  class  of  colouring 
matters.  This  disadvantage  was  counteracted  by  the 
addition  of  soluble  salte,  e.g^  Glaubers  salt  However 
more  was  required,  colours  were  demanded  capable 
of  standing  soaping  and  fulling,  and  the  anihne 
colours  have  not  these  desirable  properties  In  the 
end  means  were  found  of  making  the  aniunes 
resist  soaping,  and  this  was  done  in  the  following  manner : 
Asaltwas  added  to  the  dyebeck  capable  of  produdng  with 
CO,  or  fatty  acids  an  insoluble  compound.  Such  a  Mlt 
is  found  in  MgSOi.  When  the  cloth  is  run  through  a 
bath  of  soap  or  Na.COs,  the  soluble  alkaline  «it  P"^ 
duces  a  soap  or  else  insoluble  MgCOs,  and  the  alkau, 
soda,  or  potash,  transformed  by  double  decomposition  into 
neutral  sulphate,  has  no  longer  any  iniurious  effect  on 
the  colouring  matter.  By  replacing  MgS04  by  ZnS04*  « 
has  been  done  lately,  resistance  to  railing  is  also  atumed. 
A  considerable  step  in  advance  was  the  dpreing  of  suk  in 
the  soap-bath,  by  which  means  the  pristine  brilliancy  of 
the  fibre,  to  which  much  of  its  value  is  due,  is  retained. 
When  eosine  appeared  on  the  scene,  the  dyer  bewme 
acquainted  with  a  new  cLiss  of  colouring  matters,  bilk 
is  dyed  in  an  old  soap  bath,  and  wool  in  a  bath  slightly 
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id  'with  acetic  or  salphuric  acids.    When  the  fibre  to  be 
red  is  iiuprc^nated  with  a  body  ver^  finely  divided  and 
pable  of  fixing  colouring  matters,  it  ia  found  that  the 
lades  come  up  much  better  nourished  and  more  stable. 
ilphur  fnmisnes  the  meet   curious  example  of   this 
etbod  of  mordantin|^,  and  it  is  used  at  the  present 
me  in  dyeing  wool  with  aniline  green,  a  bath  of  hypo- 
dphite  of  sodium  being  used  amiaciditietl  with  H9SO4. 
or  fixing  eoeine  the  milk  of  sulphur  is  directly  added 
I  the  dye-bath.    Eosine  was  not  easily  fixed  on  cotton, 
at  this  was  done  at  laitt  with  alumina.    The  idea  that 
Dfdne,  especially  in  combination  with  fluorcsceinc,  which, 
s  far  OS  appearance  goes,  can  be  used  for  dyeing  cochi- 
eal  reds  on  wool,  would  ever  drive  out  the  natural 
olouring  matter  was  effectually  dispelled  by  the  return 
roni  the  East  of  a  consignment  of  these  goods.    It  was 
oon  found  that  eosine  cannot  stand  the  action  of  sun- 
iglitb     At  present  almost  the  only  use  for  eosine  is  in 
»rodacing  certain  delicate  reddish-green  dichroic  shades 
01  silk,  wool,  and  cotton.    The  so-called  azo  colours  arc 
Luly  becoming  of  greater  importance.     Both  the  acid 
Jid  the  basic  group  are  represented  here.    The  colours 
ange  from  green-cast  yellow,  to  red-cast  violet,  the 
enes  passing   through    oranee    and   ponceau.    They 
ire    fixed    either   in   an   acid   bath    or    else    by    the 
»rodaction   of    an   insoluble   salt,    eg.,    of    alumina. 
rite  ponceau  series  have  latterly  put  cochineal  much 
nto  toe  shade,  as  is  well  shown  by  tlie  fact  that  a  brand 
lelling  six  years  ago  at  four  shillings  can  today  be 
>bAained  for  eighteenpence.     The  importation  of  cochi- 
leal  has  been  reduced  by  one  half,  anu  millions  of  marks 
formerly  leaving  the  country  now  remain  at  home.    For 
idlitary  purposes   the   azo  colours   cannot   at  present 
replace  oochineal,'owing  to  the  effect  of  sunlight,  although 
Lhey  stand  soaping  and  fulling  much  better.      Silk  dye- 
ing and  the  production  of  *'  mode  "  colours  have  been 
much  assistea  by  the  azo  dyes.   Instead  of  the  expensive 
archil  we  now  use  an  azo-ponceau  at  a  lower  once  and 
more  stable.     Picric  acid,  which  is  loose  and  olecds  on 
mere  washing,  is  replaced  by  an  orange  or  an  azo  yellow. 
Thus  "  mode  "  colours,  green-cast  olive,  various  tinted 
browns,     ** faded"    sba^,    etc.,    are   obtained    more 
cheaply,    more    stable,    and    of   superior   appearance. 
Hence   "mode"  dyeing  has  much  increaseu,  and  the 
disappearance   of  archu   is   but   a   question  of  time. 
We  must  now  sketch  out  the  manner  m  which  time  has 
affected  methods  of  fixation  for  natural  colouring  matters 
known  during  ages.    Amongst  these  the  redwoods  are 
inclnded,  employed  only  a  few  years  ago  to  produce  red 
and  ponceaux  shades  on  cotton,  wool,  and  silk.     As  an 
example  of  the  primitive  method  of  proceeding,  the  wool- 
dyer,  before  passing  the  fibre  into  the  red-dve,  used  to 
expose  it  to  the  air  and  sun  for  at  least  fifteen  days !    This 
state  of  thiuCT  has,  however,  become  incompatible  with 
the  present  development  of  industry^  and  redwoods  are 
merely  used  for  producing  certain  mixed  colours.    Lac- 
dye,  which  played  a  great  role  in  former  times,  is  now 
practically   out   of   the  market.     SufHower   has  been 
replaced  by  safranine  and  madder,  later  still  by  alizarin. 
we  have  not  yet  got  substitutes  for  certain  vegetable 
Dclonrs  which  are  still  employed  either  for  particular 
shades  or  else  for  the  sake  of  great   cheapness.    An 
example  of  this  class  is  found  in  turmeric.    Black  dyeing 
is  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  textile  colouring, 
and  since  tim^  immemorial  blacks  have  been  obtain^ 
with  salts  of  iron  and  crude  tannin.    Later  on  logwood 
was     introduced,    and    the    method    remained    pretty 
mnch  the  same  until  1850.    Then  the  oxide  of  chromium 
began  to  be  employed  as  a  mordant,  and  chrome  black, 
especially  used  for  wool,  was  got  by  logwood  and  chrome 
hrais.    By  the  latter  plan  loading  of  the  fibre  is  much 
reduced,  and  hence  the  wool  remains  elastic.    Economy 
is  also  attained  as  the  logwood  pigments  are  almost 
entirely  TutiliBed.    During  tne  last  few  years   "  mode  " 
dyelnjg  has  nndereone  some  interesting  improvements, 
principally  in  the  direction  of  simplification.    Since  the 
introanction  of  aniline  colours,  in  which  we  have  intense 
odouring  power,  together  with  very  small  weights,  the 
dyer  hasbecome  exceedingly  nice  about  vegetable  colours, 
aad  requires  them  to  be  presented  to  him  m  as  highly  a 
ooicentrated  state  as  possible,  viz.,  in   the  state  of 


extracts.  No  cotton  dyer  now  prepares  his  own  logwood 
liquor,  but  wool  dyers  prefer  preparing  their  own 
logwood  baths,  and  they  are  in  the  right.  The  cause, 
however,  does  not  rest  with  the  logwood  but  with 
the  consumer'^  endeavours  to  get  cheap  drugs.  Many 
refuse  to  iiay  the  minimum  price  of  pure  logwooil 
extract,  and  are  then  supplied  with  a  concoction  ot  more 
or  less  logwood  together  with  chestnut  extract.  This  is 
all  right  for  cotton,  where  black  dyeing,  as  a  rule,  is  carried 
on  with  iron,  but  wool  ia  more  frequently  dyed  on  chrome, 
and  the  black  got  is  less  intense  when  the  logwood  has 
been  let  down  with  chestnut  extract,  and  the  tannin  in 
the  latter  renders  the  wool  hard.  Under  the  name  of 
hcmatine,  a  French  house  is  scllin|r  a  pure  logwood 
extract,  and  this  gives  great  satisfaction  in  dyeing  wool. 
Amongst  othei  wood  extracts  used  in  large  quantities, 
we  must  mention  quercitron,  or  bark  extract,  which  is 
imported  from  America  under  the  name  of  tlavine. 
Tannin  is  prepared  in  large  quantities,  in  an  almost 
pure  state,  by  many  manufactories.  Formerly  it 
Fetched  a  high  price,  but  now  can  be  bought  at 
99-100  per  cent,  for  about  eighteenpence  per  i>oun<l. 
Nowadays,  with  the  use  of  the  pure  acid,  much 
more  certainty  is  obtained  in  mordanting.  One 
colonrinf);  matter,  known  for  ages,  and  very  important 
in  its  original  form,  but  much  more  so  in  its  present  one, 
is  madder.  In  times  gone  by  extracts  of  madder  were 
prepared,  and  endeavours  made  to  isolate  the  various 
colouring  matters  from  the  root,  but  now  these  researches, 
which  have  borne  ample  fruit,  are  only  of  historic  interest, 
since  artificial  alizarin  has  quite  put  out  madder. 
Formerly  about  three  months  were  required  for  dye- 
ing a  Turkey-red,  and  afterwards  this  time  was  reduced 
to  six  weelcs.  Owing  to  great  improvements  made  in 
the  oil  prepares  for  Turkey-reds,  f.^r.,  sulpholeates,  sul- 

Shoricinates,  etc.,  and  attributed  by  some  to  Miiller- 
acobs,  and  by  others  to  Storck,  the  operation  can  now 
be  finished  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  process  of  mor- 
danting with  oil  is  found  beneficial  in  other  coses  besides 
that  of  Turkey-red.  Indigo,  dyeing  has  also  not  remained 
untouched  by  a  quarter  of  a  century's  universal  pro- 
gress. In  ancient  times  the  hot  vat  was  the  one 
most  employed,  but  it  was  found  that  the  constant 
watching  it  required  was  a  great  disadvantage,  and  that 
the  proper  regulation  of  the  fermentation  process  was 
an  operation  of  exceeding  nicety,  and  moreover  a  very 
risky  one.  Cotton  dyers  more  frequently  employed  the 
copperas  and  lime  cold  vat,  but  the  frequent  losses  of 
colour  were  the  stumbling-block  here.  In  1850  the  dyer 
Leonhard  used  zinc  dust  as  the  reducing  agent  in  an 
indigo  vat,  and  soon  after  observed  that  this  blue  colour- 
ing matter  dissolved  with  great  ease  in  an  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  S0<  previously  treated  with  zinc.  Schutzenberger 
and  Lalandc  w^ent  further  in  this  direction,  and  the 
economical  and  convenient  vat  bearing  their  name  was 
the  fruit  of  their  experiments.  It  can  be  worked  on  the 
small  scale  almost  as  well  as  on  the  large,  this  being' by 
no  means  the  case  with  other  vats.  On  the  same  prin- 
ciple Kallab  based  his  process  for  extracting  indigo  from 
the  waste  of  indigo-dyed  cotton  or  woollen  cloth. 

'    H.  A.  R. 


Dyeing  Cotton  Hanks  with  Aniline  Black  in  the  Cold, 
Dingl.  Polyt.  Jour.  251,  425. 

A.  Kenard*  describes  a  process  for  the  production  of 
aniline  black  on  cotton  fibre  without  the  aia  of  heat.  In 
the  ordinary  method  the  hanks  to  be  dyed  arc  placed  in 
a  cold  bath,  having  for  example  the  following  compo- 
sition :  for  50kg.  cotton,  800  litres  water,  5kg.  aniline, 
20kg.  hydrochloric  acid  2V  B.,  and  7kg.  bichromate  of 
potassium,  and  as  soon  as  the  colour  be^ns  to  develope 
it  is  heated  to  50^  or  60*";  the  operation  is  generally 
finished  in  1  to  3  hours.  In  the  new  process  the  same 
chemicals  are  used,  but  in  different  proportions.  The  fol- 


*  Vide  A.  Renard :    Trait^I  des  mati^res    colorantos.   du 
blanchiment  etdela  teinture  du  coton.  (Paris,  1883,  J.  Baudry.) 
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The  qnantity  of  water  used  is  mach  smaller  than  in  the 
old  process,  as  the  reMtion  ha«  to  take  place  in  a  propor- 
tionatelj  shorter  time  and  without  the  aid  of  heat.  On 
this  acconnt  the  dya  vat^  have  a  peculiar  form.  Each 
vat  is  2  metres  long,  the  shape,  aa  the  flg^are  shows, 
admitting  of  the  smallest  possible  qoantity  of  solution 
being  employed.  The  hanka  are  turned  round  by  means 
of  the  four-cornered  reels  fixed  over  the  vat.  Generally 
several  vati  are  placed  end  to  end  to  enable  al!  the  reels 
to  be  rotated  at  once  by  an  endless  chain.  This  arrange- 
ment efiects  a  considerable  saving  in  hand  labour,  and 
preventii  the  workman's  hands  from  coming  in  contact 
with  the  chromic  acid  solution;  also,  owing  to  the  regular 
motion  of  the  hanks,  uniform  oxidation  takes  place- 
It  is  also  better  to  use  a  miitnre  of  hydrochloric  and 
aalpharic  acids,  aa  hvdrochloric  acid  alone  ^vcs  a  bluish- 
black,  aalphnric  acid  alone  a  redd lah- black,  bat  the  two 
toeetlier  the  nearest  approach  to  an  afaeolute  black 
eoFour.  The  quantity  of  bichromate  has  to  be  incceaaed, 
aa  the  action  of  the  chromic  acid  is  less  energetic  in  the 
cold  than  at  a  temperatnre  of  S0°  or  60°.  The  presence 
of  sulphate  of  iron  is  not  alieolutely  necessary,  but  it 
helps  to  increase  the  stability  of  the  black  colour.  In 
pr&clice  the  aniline  is  mixed  with  the  hydrochloric  acid, 
previouslv  diluted  with  an  equal  volume  of  water,  to 
prevent  tne  aniline  salt  from  crystalUaing  out ;  then  the 


snlphuiic  acid,  similarly  diluted,  is  added,  and  finally  a 
solution  of  the  sulphate  of  iron.  The  bichromate  is 
dissolved  in  another  portion  of  water.  The  hanks,  after 
having  been  hailed,  washed,  and  wrung  out,  are  placed 
on  the  reels,  and  the  solution  in  the  vat  having  tieen 
sufficiently  diluted  with  water,  and  the  half  of  the 
bichrome  solution  added,  the  reels  are  rotated  for  1  to  I^ 
hour.  The  goods  have  now  a  black  colour,  and  at  this 
point  are  removed  from  the  vat ;  the  remaining  half  of 
the  bichromate  solution  is  added  ;  and  then  the  dyeing  is 
proceeded  with  as  before,  until  the  right  tone  is 
produced,  generally  after  1  to  l^honr.  The  dyed  ^oods 
are  now  washed  and  boiled  wiui  a  solution  containing 
Sgrme.  of  soap  per  litre,  and  about  2  per  cent  of  car- 
bonate of  soda.  Soap  alone  gives  a  violet  or  red  black, 
carbonate  of  soda  alone  gives  a  bluish  colour,  and  makes 
the  cotton  hajd,  therefore  both  are  used,  producing  the 
best  black  and  a  soft  fibre.  The  black  mode  in  this  way 
is  sufficiently  pure  for  all  purposes,  is  unaltered  in  the 
air,  and  does  not  become  green  even  when  exposed  to 
the  action  of  dilute  sulphurous  acid.  Bronze  black  is 
produced  in  a  similar  way,   by  washing  and  drying  the 

nnsoaked  cotton  ;    blue  black  '—  ' — '- —  *'— -" 

goods  with  carbonate  of  soda,— 


visional  protection  only. 
Bv  means  of  an  ejector  or  otherwise  a  vacuam  is  farmed 
in  the  chamber  below  the  false  bottom  which  sa^porU 
the  cloth,  and  the  percolated  liqnor  is  forced  by  niitable 
means  up  the  uptake  pipe,  the  drculatiou  of  the  liquid 
being  thus  expeJiled.— W.  E.  K. 

Dyeing  Cotlort  FtJiricM.     P.  A.  Gatty,  Acorington.    Eng. 

Pat.  3896,  August  II,  1&S3. 
FoK  the  purpose  of  dyeing  fabrics  chrome  yellow  tiie 
cloth  is  impregnated  with  a  soluble  lead  salt,  and  vhilst 
still  moist  is  passed  through  a  box  containing  gaBeoni 
ammonia,  in  order  to  fix  oxide  of  lead  on  the  fabric. 
The  colonr  is  then  raised  in  the  nsnal  waf  by  pasaing 
throuzfaaaolutionof  a  soluble  chromate or  bicluooiale.— 
W.  E,  K. 

Fixing  Aniline  Coloura  afioi%  Fibrou*  Materiatt  eompoied 

of  either  Animi^  or  Vegetable  Fibre.  Law  Heppeiutall, 

junior,   Milnsbridge,    Hudderafield.     Eng.  PaL  3522, 

July  17,  1883. 

In  treating  cotton  the  fibre  is  first  prepared  in  separate 

baths  of  sumac  and  double  muriate  ot  tin.     For  wool  tnit 

silk  this  preliminaiy  treatment  is  not  easentiaL    Cotton 

is  dyed  in  a  baCh  containing  oxalic  acid  and  sulphate  of 

copper,  together  with  the  auiiine  colour.    For  wool  and 

silk  the  aniline  colour  is  first  aided  to  the  dye-beck, 

and  then,  at  a  later  stage,  bichromate  of  potash  in  the 

case  of  wool,  and  red  argoL  alum,  and  green  copperu  in 

theeaseofsilk.-W.E.K. 


.TIL-ACIDS,  ALKALIS,  A5D  SALTS. 

DelteHtm    of    Free    Sulphuric   Aeid    in    Aluminittm 

Sulphate.     Dingl.  Polyt.  Jonm.  250,  283. 
Miller  has  shown  [Bert.  Ber.   1S33,  p.  1992)  that  for 

this  teat,  by  the  titration  method,  methyl-orange  is  the 
best  indicator,  since,  although  its  colour  ia  chsjiged  to 
orange  by  normal  aluminium  sulphate,  a  trace  of  free 
acid  causes  a  further  distinct  obaiige  to  red.  The  nltra- 
msrine  and  the  logwood  tests  are  shown  by  the  same 
author  to  be  not  sutficiently  delicate. — C.  F.  C. 

On  the  Rcacliom  in.  the  Salphurie  Aeid  Chantben. 
G.  Lunge  and  P.  Naei  Cbem.  ludostrie,  188*,  5-19. 
TR£  experiments  were  conducted  in  the  chambers  of  the 
works  of  Schnorf  Brothers,  in  Uetikon,  and  of  the  British 
Alkali  Works  at  Widnes,  It  was  found  that  in  a  syatem 
of  cbambcis  working  normally  the  active  oxidising  agsnt 
is  uitrous  acid.  Nitrogen  tetroxide  only  occurs  when 
there  is  a  large  excess  of  nitrous  fumes,  and  in  the 
farthest  part  of  the  system  of  chambers  where  the  redn- 
cing  action  of  the  sulphurous  acid  is  very  weak,  wid 
where  the  chamber  gases  are  deficient  in  aulphoric  acid, 
which,  as  is  known  from  Winkler  and  Lunge's  experi- 
ments, retards  the  oxidation  of  nitrogen  above  the 
(rioxide.  The  quantity  of  oxygen  has  ap  influence  on 
the  formation  of  the  tetroxide.  The  nitrons  fumes  from 
the  Gay-Lussac  towers  contain  only  the  trioxide.  The 
loss  of  nitre  in  tbe  works  at  Uetikonomorints  to2  toSper 
cent,  of  the  weight  uf  sulphur.  The  authors  ehow  toat 
46  to  70per  cent,  of  this  lossiadue  to  incompleteahsorption 
in  Lhe  Gay-Lussac  towers,  and  tliat  it  is  not  cansed  by 
reduction  to  nitrogen  monoxide.  The  hot  gaaea  enterine 
from  the  Glover  towers  do  not  rise  at  first  to  the  t«p  of 
the  chambers  and  gradually  sink  on  oooling,  but  mix 
thoronghly  at  once  in  the  nearest  part  of  the  chamber. 
The  oxidation  ot  the  snlphnroua  acid  ia  therefore  very 
energetic  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  first  chamber,  after 
whidi  it  decreases.  The  composition  of  the  chamber 
gases  in  a  vertical  section  of  the  first  chamber  was  found 
to  be  very  uniform,  a  slight,  excess  of  sulphnroos  add 
and  oxygen  being  found  in  the  middle  portimu. — S.  Y. 
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Eapid  Estimation  o/avaikible  Chlorine  in  the  Materials 
emfjloyed  in  Bleach  Works,  Paper  Works,  and  the 
like,    R.  Baur.     Dingl.  Polyt.  Journ.  251,  173,  1884. 

In  an  extended  inquiry,  made  by  the  author  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  anthoritiea  of  Wiirtembure,  into  the  con- 
dition of  the  bleaching  indastry,  speciiJ  attention  was 
paid  to  the  methods  of  testing  the  raw  materials  and 
chemicals  in  the  different  stases  of  the  orocesses,  and  it 
was  soon  revealed  that  a  rapia  and  reliable  method,  easily 
worked  by  an  intelligent  foreman,  for  the  estimation  of 
available  chlorine,  was  a  desideratum.  The  tests  usually 
made  for  the  control  of  the  strength  of  bleaching  liquors 
consist  of  an  areometric  reading  with  a  Gay-Lusaac  or 
Twaddell  hydrometer,  and  the  determination  of  the 
nnmber  of  degrees  of  indigo  oxidised  by  a  given  quantitv 
of  liquid.  The  extreme  crudity  of  the  first  method  will 
be  at  once  admitted,  especially  as  the  relation  between 
8()ecificgravity  of,  and  available  chlorine  in,  a  liquor  varies 
with  every  variation  in  the  quality  of  the  raw  material. 
Titration  with  standard  solution  of  indigo  certainly  is 
supposed  to  give  a  measure  of  the  available  chlorine,  but 
the  author  has  not  found  the  method  reliable,  and,  owing 
to  the  first  colour  change  being  a  gradual  one,  different 
observeiB,  and  even  one  and  the  same  observer  at  different 
times,  maf  faQ  to  obtain  oonoordant  results.  The  author 
proposes  lirat  of  all  to  express  all  analytical  results  in 
terms  of  1  milligramjne  oi  available  chlorine  per  litre 
of  liquor^  bo  that  a  practical  indication  is  at  once 
provided  without  lengthy  calculation.  As  refinrds  the 
analytical  process,  the  author  has  introduced  Wagner's 
modification  of  the  Dapasquier-Bunaen  iodine  method 
into  several  works,  and  nas  found  it,  in  the  hands  of  an 
mtelligent  foreman,  to  answer  its  purpose  admirably.  A 
solution  of  sodium  hyposulphite  is  prenared,  by  titration, 
of  such  strength  that  1  c.c  corresponas  to  1  milligramme 
of  chlorine.  Solutions  of  potassium  iodide  and  hydrochloric 
acid  are  aJso  required.  About  10  cc  of  bleaching  liquor 
are  carefully  raeasuredin  agraduated  tube,  and  a  few  cubic 
centimetres  of  the  solution  of  potassium  iodide  added, 
until  a  nn^ylmum  degree  of  turbidity  and  brown  colour  be 
reached.  Hydrochloric  acid  is  men  added  until  the 
turbidity  vanishes,  and  the  clear  brown  solution  titrated 
with  the  aboYe  solution  of  sodium  hyposulphite,  until 
the  brown  colour  suddenly  changes  to  the  clear  blue  of 
ordinaiT  water.  The  number  of  cubic  centimetres  of 
hyposulphite  solution  employed,  multiplied  by  1,000,  and 
the  product  divided  by  the  number  of  cubic  centimetres 
of  liquor  taken,  givos  the  number  of  milligrammes  of 
available  ehlorine  in  1,000  cc  The  quality  of  ordinary 
bleaching  powder  may  be  determiniMl  by  dissolving  5 
gnus,  in  1,000  cc.  of  water,  and  titratms  as  before. 
The  author  has  found  Penot-Mohr's  method,  depending 
upon  the  oxidation  of  araenious  acid,  equally  rapid  and 
accurate,  bat  from  tiie  poisonous  nature  of  the  reagent 
hardly  so  suitable  for  factory  work.— W.  D.  B. 


Production  of  Soda  Crystals  by  the  Ammonia  Process. 
C.  D.  Abel.    £ng.  Pat.  3856,  1883. 

If  the  temperature  of  a  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  of 
ftuitable  density  be  raised  to  boiling  point,  the  bicarbo- 
nate will  be  transformed  into  sesquicarbonate.  If  a 
quantity  of  boiling  water  be  now  added,  and  violent  ebnl- 
fition  with  stirring  be  brought  about,  about  80  per  cent, 
of  the  excess  of  COs  will  be  driven  off^  and  the  solution 
may  be  concentrated  to  between  30"  and  iO"*  B.,  and  the 
monocarbonate  crystallised  out.  The  remaining  bicar- 
bonate is  used  in  suooeedin^  operations,  or  may  be  decom- 
posed by  lime  or  sulphuric  acid  before  crystalUsation. 
The  ammonia  and  carbonio  f^as  evolvea  during  the 
process  are  refrigerated  and  utilised.— H.  J. 

Extraction  of  Sulphur  Compounds  from  Alkali  Waste, 
Jaa.  Simpson,  LiverpooL  Eng.  Pat  3624,  July  24, 
1883. 
Yellow  Liquob  is  pumped  into  a  large  cylindrical 
vessel  and  air  blown  through  it  from  the  bottom.  When 
sufficiently  ozidiBed  it  is  run  into  a  suitable  false-bottomed 
vessel  wi2h  a  quantity  of  alkali  waste  and  treated  with 
steam  under  prassore.    When  suffioientiy  digested  the 


liquor,  containing  now  almost  all  the  sulphur  compounds 
of  the  waste  in  a  soluble  form,  is  run  o£f,  and  may  either 
be  treated  directly  with  muriatic  acid  for  the  precipitation 
of  sulphur  and  tne  generation  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
or,  after  partial  oxidation,  for  the  precipitation  of  sulphur 
only.  Before  treatment  with  acid  the  liquor  must  be 
freed  from  hydrate  of  lime  by  subsidence  and  decantation. 
In  case  of  a  deficiency  in  the  supply  of  the  yellow 
liquor,  some  of  the  finished  liquor  from  the  digesting 
apparatus  or  a  solution  of  sulphurous  add  may  be  used 
in  its  stead.— A  R.  D. 


TrecUment  of  Liquors  Produced  in  the  Ammonia  Soda 
Process,  and  obtaining  Hydrochloric  Acid  therefrom, 
L.  Mond,  Northwich. '  Eng.  Pat.  3820,  Aug.  4, 1883. 

The  obiect  of  this  invention  is  to  utilise  the  chlorine  of 
the  valueless  by-product  chloride  of  calcium  in  the 
manufacture  of  soaa  by  the  ammonia  soda  process,  and 
to  obtain  therefrom  hydrochloric  acid.  To  effect  this 
the  solution  of  ammonium  chloride  resulting  from  the 
operation  of  carbonation,  instead  of  being  treated  with 
lime  as  heretofore,  is  evaporated,  and  after  the  removal 
of  the  sodium  chloride,  which  salts  out,  treated  with 
sulphuric  acid  in  suifident  Quantity  to  form  the  acid 
sulphate  of  ammonia.  It  is  ttien  heated  to  260"  F.,  HCl 
being  given  off.  This  is  condensed  by  any  luiown 
methoo.  The  add  sulphate,  either  before  or  aher  com- 
plete evaporation,  is  neutralised  with  ammonia  or  a  salt 
of  ammonia,  and  neutral  sulphate  thus  obtained.  Gas 
liquors  may  also  be  utilised  in  this  way  after  treatment 
by  the  ammonia  soda  process. — C.  C.  H. 


Manufacture  of  Hydrochloric  Acid  from   Chloride j^ 
Ammonium,  etc,  L.  Mond,  Northwich.  Eng.  Pat  3922 
Aug.  13,  1883. 

The  first  part  of  this  invention  deals  vrith  obtaining 
hydrochlonc  acid  from  ammonium  chloride.  If  this  salt 
be  treated  with  sulphuric  add  in  the  usual  way,  partial 
decomposition  only  is  effected,  and  to  remedy  tnis  the 
paten  tee  adds  suffident  sulphuric  acid  to  form  the  acid  sul- 
phate of  ammonia,  and  heats  to  250^  Fahr.,  when  the 
whole  of  the  HCl  is  given  off  without  loss  of  ammonia. 
This  is  condensed  by  any  well-known  process  ;  the  solu- 
tion of  acid  sulphate  is  either  neutralised  by  ammonia  or 
a  salt  of  ammonia  and  evaporated  to  dryness,  or  else 
first  evaporated  to  dryiiess  and  the  solid  salt  broken  up 
and  treated  with  gaseous  ammonia.  In  either  case 
neutral  sulphate  of  ammonia  is  the  result.  The  second 
part  of  the  mvention  relates  to  the  formation  of  manures 
rich  in  ammonia.  The  acid  sulphate  of  ammonia  is  mixed, 
by  grinding  with  water, with  bone  meal,  phosphorite,  etc, 
in  such  proportions  that  the  excess  of  acid  in  the  salt 
above  that  required  for  the  neutral  sulphate  is  sufficient 
to  render  all  the  insoluble  phosphate  present  soluble.  The 
resulting  product  is  dried  and  ground. — C.  C.  H. 


Manufacture  of  Precipitated  Phosphate  of  Lime,  and 
Recovery  of  Stdphur  from  Alkali  Waste,  Walter 
Weldon,  Rede  Hall,  Burstow.  A  communication  from 
Emile  Lombard  of  Marseilles.  Eng.  Pat  3884,  Aug. 
10,  1883. 

By  this  patent  it  is  proposed  to  precipitate  phosphate  of 
lime  from  solution  in  hydrochloric  acid  by  the  addition 
of  calcium  sulphydrate.  It  is  also  proposed  to  use  this 
process  in  connection  with  the  recovery  of  sulphur  from 
alkali  waste  as  follows :  A  solution  of  sulphydrate  of 
lime  is  to  be  treated  with  a  hydrochloric  solution  of 
calcium  phosphate  in  a  closed  vessel,  which  is,  however, 
provided  witb  an  outlet  for  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
disengaged  in  the  operation.  Half  of  this  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  is  to  be  treated  for  the  recovery  of  sulphur,  and 
the  other  half  passed  into  a  mixture  of  alkali  waste  and 
water  for  the  production  of  a  further  supply  of  caldum 
sulphydrate.  The  vessel  in  which  the  precipitation  was 
effected  contains  thereafter  a  solution  of  ealcium  chloride, 
holding  the  precipitated  phosphate  in  suspension. 

A.  R.  D. 
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Treatment  of  Vat  Wiute.    Hartley  Keoyon.     Eog.  Pat. 


Z.-METAUTni6T,  JOKIRG,  Etc 


'  \  On  the  Employnumt  of  Eiecincity  in  Chemical  Indiatria. 

Selected  vat  waste  is  dried  io  a  retort,  decompoeed  Ferd.  Fischer.     Dingl.  Polyt.  Joum.  25!,  il8. 

with  superheated  Bteam,  and  dischareed  into  a  fioishiiig  R.  p.  Herman  (Ger.  Pat.  24682,  April,  1883)  proposm 

fnmace.     The  SHj  evolved  la  treated  with  ammonia,  or  to  precipitate  :tinc  electrolylJcally  from  dilute  boIduom 

with  galvaniser'a  flax  liqnor  or  cliloride  of  zinc      Tlie  of  Bulphata  of  zinc  with  the   help  of  sulphate  of  Ihe 

cliarge  in  the  finishing  fmoace  is  treated  to  obtain  caustic  alkal in  or  alkaline  earths  (potaaaiu 

lime  or  carbonate  lime.— H.  J.  .       .-                        -            .      .   - 


Improved   Glover  Tower.     M.   A  Walah.       Eng.    Pat. 

1486,  1884. 
To  secnre  a  better  distribntion  of  the  emlpharic  add 
descending  the  Glover  tower,  the  same  is  conatracted 
internally  H-ith  a  gnihic  or  lancet  arch  in  place  of  the 
usual  round  arch.  To  obviate  the  discolouration  of  the 
acid  by  the  briclu  ordinarily  used  they  are  replaced  by 
blocks  of  quarta. — H.  J. 


EL-BUILDING  MiTEEIAlS,  CUTS,  MORTARS, 

AKD  CEMENTS. 

Theory  of  Cement  Hardening.      DingL  Polyt  Joor.  291, 

431. 
£.  Landrin  culls  the  silica  which  has  heen  precipitated 
from  a  silicate  by  an  acid  and  i)inited  at  a  "red  heat 
"hydranlic  silica.  It  is  this  which  eOecta  the  harden- 
ing of  hydraulic  mortars.  It  abatracts  such  a  quantity 
of  lime  from  the  lime  water  in  the  course  of  a  few  days 
that  the  mass  corresponds  to  the  silicate  4Ca0.3SiO,. 
Gelatinous  silica  obtained  by  decomposing  soluble  clnss 
with  bydruchloric  acid  and  soluble  silica  obtained  by 
analysis  behave  in  the  same  way.  The  above  compound 
of  hydraulic  silica  with  lime  is  named  by  Landrin 
"Puzzo- Portland."  This  is  the  main  constituent  of  all 
hydranlic  mortars,  nottbe  silicate  SCaO.SiO,,  as  assumed 
by  Le  Chatclicr.  The  theory  of  Le  Chatelier,  that  the 
harilening  of  cement  depends,  aa  in  ibe  case  of  eypsam, 
on  supcrsat oration  phenomena,  is  disputed  by  Landrin. 
W.  M. 


strontium,    magnesium,   aluminium)  added,  ungly 
mixed  together.     These  additions  appear  only  adn 


tageoufl  when  one  has  solely  to  deal  with  dilute  solntiom 
of  sulphate  of  zinc.  According  to  M.  Kiliani  (B»g.  and 
Hitttenmimnische  ZeitHng,  1883,  p.  251),  during  tha 
electrolysis  of  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  1  '33  apeciGc 
gravity,  the  anodes  and  cathodes  consisting  ol  zinc 
plates,  the  evolution  of  gas  is  greatest  wi£  a  weak 
current,  diminishes  with  an  increasing  carrent,  and 
ceases  when  on  1  sqiiare  centimetre  pole  surface  3  milli- 
^mmes  zinc  are  precipitat«d  per  nuuut«,  as  the  follow- 
ing tabic  shows : — 

IntODSitr  current  In  ms.  Oaaevolvedincc.onl'JBm. 
zinc  per  minute  and  I  sq.  oni.  sUlo  pracipltaled. 

0-OUS        SIO 

01)361        2.M 

o-ms*     o-ss 

0-31B8        0-U 


Improvements  ia  the  Manufacture  of  Plaster-of-Paris. 

J.  Tomlinson.    Eng.  Pat,  3438,  1883. 
An  iron  or  copper  tube  rotating  in  a  furnace   chamber 
receives  the  ground  ^pnuni  from  the  mill,  roasts  it,  and 
delivers  it  into  a  receiving  chamber,  where  it  is  coaled 
and  bagged.  — U.  J. 


Production  of  Marble.    J.  Heineman.    Eng.  Pat.  3614, 
1883. 

is  heated  to  from 

,  _.,.r.- ,  ^ol 

I  hot  concentrated  M^O^  solution. 
closed  by  the  sulphate  m  lime  formed  whilst  the  MgClj 
is  removed  by  washing.  The  article  is  then  treated 
alternately  with  solutions  of  gelatine  and  of  tannin.     To 


«  coloured  marbles  solutions  of  metallic  salts  a 


Neic  or  Improved  Refractory  Material.     W.  B.  Button, 
Partrick,  N.B.,  and  A.   Grainger,    Cardross,    N.B. 
Eng.  Pat.  3526,  Jnly  18,  1883.    Provisional  protection 
granted  only. 
Steatite  or  soap  stone  and  fire  clay  ivre  rcduce<l  to  a  Gno 
powder  mixed  into  a  paste  witb  water  in  a  pan  mill,  the 
mass  so  obtained  monlded  into   bricks,  pipes,  or  other 
articles  of  the  desired  form.    The  proportions  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  purpose  to  which  the  articles  are 
applied,  and  where  a  higher  deRrao  of  refractoriness  is 
desired  powdered  plumbarai  to  tne  extent  of  one-third  of 
die  weight  of  the  compound  may  be  used  with  advantage. 


The  precipitate  obtained  with  a  strong  cnmnt  was  very 
firm,  From  a  10  per  cent,  solution  the  precipitate  was 
beet  with  a  current  of  from  04  to 0*2  milligramme  rini% 
From  very  dilute  solutions  the  tine  was  always 
obtained  as  a  sponge,  accompanied  by  energetic  evolution 
of  hydrogen.  With  a  weak  current  and  from  a  1  per  cent 
solution  oxide  of  zinc  was  also  precipitated,  even  with 
an  electro-motive  force  of  17Tolls,whenonlyO-0765nignn!- 
zinc.  per  minute  and  1  square  centimetre  cathode  was 
precipitated.  The  size  of  the  pole  surfaces  has  con- 
seqnently  to  be  adjusted  according  to  the  strength  of  the 
current  and   the   concentration   of   the  solution.     The 

Srocess  of  Bias  and  Miest  for  Ihe  extraction  of  metal* 
om  their  ores  appenis  good.  It  is  baaed  on  the  fxl 
that  the  natural  sulphur  compounds  conduct  electricity 
when  they  are  heated  and  pressed  into  plates.  Sncit 
plates  are  used  as  anodes  and  cathodes.  For  working 
zinc  blende,  the  Ifitb  consists  of  sulphate  of  linc,  and  the 
following  reaction  takes  place;  ZnSOj  +  ZnS  — Zn  +  S-^ 
ZnSOi.  The  blende  does  not  require  to  be  roasted,  and 
the  sulphur  is  obtained  as  such,  and  a  weaker  eorrenl  is 
reqnircHl  than  in  the  older  processes.  When  lead  glauM 
is  to  be  worked,  a  bath  of  niirnte  of  lead  is  employed. 
It  is  calculated  that  for  1'  per  hotir  2  kilos  of  1^  and 
the  corresponding  quantity  of  sulphur  are  obtainni 
A  similar  process  is  that  of  E.  Marcheee  (Ger.  Pat  22429, 
May,  1882),  the  chief  difference  being  that  the  ores  are 
filled  into  iron  baskets  and  suspended  m  the  precipitation 
tank,  A  piece  of  metal  connected  with  the  potitiTe 
pole  is  laid  on  the  surface  of  the  ore.  The  proposal  to 
use  tha  ores  partly  as  anode  and  partly  as  cathode  is 
new.  According  to  Marcheae,  if  the  anode  be  made  of 
iron  pyrites  and  the  cathode  of  oopptit  pyrilca,  the 
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gnlpliar  from  the  copper  pyrites  wbicli  is  evolved  aa  j 
Biilpliui«tted  hydrogen,  and  tlie  sulphur  from  the  iron 
pyrites  wfaidi  becomes  comliined  aa  protoBalpbate  of  I 
iron,  can  be  mefull^  employed,  the  copper  beinf;  i 
aimnltineoDsly  precipitated  on  the  cathode.  The  elec- 
trolytic eitmction  and  refining  of  copper  is  Dow  of  great 
inijioftttJice.  According  toSiemenaandHalcke, of  Berlin,  I 
Ibere  are  five  loacliines  Ci,  each  with  12  baths,  in  action 
ill  Ihe  Uker  Works.  The  oldest  machine  hasnowrunfor  ' 
(uiityeaiB,day  and  night.  Each  machine  works  with  4to  | 
S*.  (water  power),  and  precipitates  per  cell  and  honr  | 
ILilo.  copper— tliat  is,  about  300  kilos,  daily.  Uy  making 
the  hatbi  doable  the  size  and  doubling  their  number,  the 
tame  macfaines  can  still  work  them  with  nearly  the  &ame  | 
wortinx  power,  and  preciujtat*  doable  the  quantity  of 
metal  The  Nordeutachen  Haffinerie,  Hamburg,  produces 
*ilh  six  No,  1  Uramme  machines,  and  one  Wohlwill 
nuehinp  25,000  kiloa.  copper  daily.  Oescherand  Mesdach, 
in  Biache,  have  one  IJramme  machine  hiiilt  according  lo 
Woldwill's  directions,  which  yields  800  kilos,  copper  yier 
day.  Hilarion  Rowe,  in  MarseillcH  hag  a  6*.  No.  1 
Gramme  machine,  with  40  baths  and  900  aqoare  metre 
tnode  auiface ;  the  cathodes  are  only  0'5mm.  thick,  and 
Me  5c.m.  from  the  anodes.  The  machine  makes  850 
revolationa  per  minute,  requires  240  kilos,  coa!  daily,  and 
yirlds,  with  S  volta  and  300  amperes,  250  kilos,  pure  cop- 

Cer,  Keith's  process  for  refining  le^  has  lieen  adopted 
y  the  Electro-metal  Refining  Company  in  New  York. 
The  bath  consists  of  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  lead  in 
iMtale  of  soda;  gold,  silver,  and  antimony  remain  on 
the  anode.  When  the  proper  conditions  are  observed 
the  lead  extracted   ts  pure,  as  the  following  analyses 


B-        ^ 

S&^::::; 

For  the  production  of  jjotossinm  and  sodium  P.  Jabloch- 
toff  fills  the  heated  boiler  A  with  the  chlorides  of  potas- 
siam  or  sodiuni,  which  ore  to  be  decomposed  through  the 
funnel  D.  The  electrodes  are  introduced  by  tie  knee 
pipes  c  and  c  The  clilorino  gas  evolved  from  the  posi- 
tive pole  a,  and  the  metal  set  free  at  the  negative  pole  b 
are  continaoosly  removed. — W.  M. 

TitatmtTU  amd  VtUUation  of  Tin  and  Lead  Dross  and 
oftke  Slag  tesutlina  therejrom.  T.  Lloyd,  Aberdylais. 
Eag.  Pat.  S350,  Jnly  6,  1883. 
Trk  cakes  of  scruff  or  oride  formed  on  the  surface  of 
niolten  tin  or  lead,  or  a  mixture  of  both,  are  placed  in 
the  lomace  and  exposed  to  a  degree  of  beat  a  little  above 
the  melting  point— thea  stirred  or  rabbled  until  the 
wridnum  haa  assumed  the  form  of  powder  which  is 
termeddroBS.  Having  taken  the  droas  out  of  the  fuiiaco 
a  little  water  is  mixed  wherewith  to  prevent  tlie  minor 
particles  from  escaping  ap  tlie  flue.  Then  are  intimately 
niiied  therewith  carbon,  curbon  and  lime,  and  alkali, 
which  substances  are  olitained  by  utilising  certain  hy- 
Iiroduct8,_suchafl  soot  or  powdered  coke,  impure  cbulk, 


and  the  by-products  from   nitric   acid  works. 

ton  of  the  dross  are  added — of  alkali  compound  (powdered) 

.,  of  powdered   coke  or  soot  icwt,,  and  of  waste  or 


the  metal  with  nianganate  or  permanganate  of  potash  or 
soda,  or  with  other  tnanganatcs  or  permanganates.  For 
this  purpose  pure  oxide  of  nickel  or  cobalt  in  the  furu  of 
cubes  is  reduced  at  a  moderate  heat.  Tbe  somewhat 
porons  pieces  thus  obtained  are  then  impregnated  as 
much  as  possible  with  a  solution  of  mangnnate  or  per- 
manganate containing  not  more  thon  4  per  cent,  of  the 
salt.  The  pieces  are  then  dried,  and  are  best  smelted 
in  cmcibles  in  a  furnace  with  air  blast,  and  at  a  very 
high  temperature.  In  order  to  remove  the  oxygen  intro- 
duced into  the  niolten  metal  by  the  salt  tliere  ia 
introduced  into  it,  at  llie  moment  when  the  mass  becomes 
liquid,  or  a  little  later,  some  black  flux,  obtained  by 
heating  tartar  to  reilneas,  and  some  charcoal.  In  place 
of  the  black  Mux  aluminium  or  calcium-zinc,  produced  by 
Caron's  pnKess,  may  he  used  in  combination  with  char- 
coal.—J,  T. 

Treatment  of  Complex  Orufor  the  Separation  or  Extrac- 
tion of  the  Melah  Ctmtained  tharein.  W.  1'.  Thompson, 
LiverMol.      Communicated   by  G.   T.   Lewis,   Phila- 
delphia, U.S.A.     Eng.  I'nt.  3652,  Jnly  25,  1883. 
This  invention  lias  for  its  object  the  treatment  of  com- 
plei  and  refractory  ores  containing  lead,  zinc,  and  copjier, 
with  very  often  antimony,  arsenic,  and  other  hose  metals. 


slaggy  waxy  mass,  whilst  at  a  high  temperature  the  bulk 

of   the  metal,  including   much  of  the  gold   and   silver. 


temperature  a 

sphere,  so  as  t  .... 

thus  separating  them  from  the  matrix  and  the  non- volatile 
motala.  The  fumes  thus  obtained  are  condensed  by 
forcing  them  through  a  series  of  cooling  pipes,  and  after- 
wards straining  them  through  flannel  or  other  fibrous 
bags,  or  other  means  of  condensation  and  separation,  from 
the  gaseous  products  of  tlie  furnace  in  which  the  fnmes 
of  volatiliaeu  metals  are  suspended.  An  ore  consisting 
chielly  of  sulphides  of  leail,  zinc,  and  antimony,  with 
silver  and  gold,  is  best  treated  by  being  subjected,  whilst 
in  a  fine  stiitj"  of  division,  to  a  lieat«ci  blast  of  air  without 
the  admixture  of  Hux'^s,  fuel,  or  the  gaseous  prodncts  of 
combustion.  In  the  case  of  refractory  complex  cnpreona 
ores,  containing  much  stUca  and  other  impurities,  it  will 
be  found  best  to  employ  a  cupola  furnace  supplied  with 
a  heated  blast  of  air  at  the  bottom,  using  also  a  mixture 
of  coal,  coke,  or  charcoal,  and  fluxes.  An  experimental 
plant  which  liaa  proved  very  successful,  is  as  follows: 
First,  a  low  cupola  furnace,  with  feed  opening  for  ore 
and  niel,  and  sloping  bottom ;  second,  a  box  into  which 
the  metal  is  tapped,  while  the  slag  passes  into  a  water- 
box;  third,  a  water-hack  tuyere  for  the  blast;  fourth,  four 
blowers  to  blow  in  the  heated  blast,  carrying  the  fumea 
formed  in  the  furnace  into  the  hood  hereiuter  mentioned; 
fifth,  a  hood  which  receives  the  gases,  and  passes  them 
on  to  the  cooling  pipes;  sixth,  the  cooling  pipes  and 
exhausting  fan;  seventh,  a  sheet-iron  receivmg  bin, 
where  the  solid  fumes  collect,  while  the  gases  pass  ont 
through  tlie  interstices  of  (eighth)  a  bag  or  baes.  Moat 
of  the  lead,  gold,  and  silver  collect  in  the  bin.  The 
remainder  <if  tlicse  metals,  with  most  of  the  arsenic,  zinc, 
and  antimony  arc  found  in  the  bags,  whilst  most  of  the 
copper  is  obtained  as  regiilns  in  tlie  box  aforesaid. —J.  T, 


impure  chalk  ^cvt.,  also  in  a  powdered  state.— J.  T. 


lify. 


IIV.-AGRICULTUUE,  MAHURES,  Etc. 

Phospko- Miiiitig  in  Canada. 
The  Canadian  corresimndent  of  the  Liverpool  Journal 
of  Commcu'cc  i«ays :  The  MInisler  of  Agriculture  states 
officially  that  the  amount  of  phosphates  shipped  from  the 
port  of  Montreal,  during  tlic  past  calendar  year  was,  in 
round  uunilieiv,  19,000  Ions.  This  industry  in  ita  pro- 
duction materially  benefits  the  country  generally,  as  the 
men  employed  at  tlie  mines,  the  teams  that  haul  it  from 
the  places  of  production,  the  treightoga  of  it  by  rail,  the 
ocean  freight,  etc,  all  represent  a  certain  amount  of 
capital  expended  by  this  agency.  It  is  expected  thai 
24,000  tons  will  be  shipped  from  Canada  to  Great  Britftin 
during  1884. 
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Experiments  with  Stable  Manure  and  Artificial  Manures, 
tj,  Guillaumc.  Biedermann's  Central-Dlatt.  fiir  Agri- 
kaltnrchemie  12,  612.  Annales  Agrononiiques,  1883, 
voL  9,  No.  1,  30-36. 

The  experiments  were  carried  out  on  an  estate  in  Haran- 
court  (Ardennes),  and  on  the  land  of  the  Horticultural 
School,  at  Villepreux,  Seine-et-Oise).  The  land  at 
Harancourt  had  been  well  manured  for  many  years,  but 
was  poor  in  phosphates,  and  therefore  afforded  a  fiood 
test  of  the  value  of  phosphates  and  superphosphate.  The 
land  at  Villepreux  contained  but  little  lime,  but  was 
rich  in  nitrogen.  The  results  are  given  in  die  tables. 
The  author  concludes  that  in  the  case  of  corn  the  increase 
of  crop  caused  by  the  addition  of  phosphate  to  the  stable 
manure  is  not  ^eat  enough  to  cover  tne  expense.  The 
auantity  of  maize  was  not  increased  by  the  phosphate, 
tnough  the  superphosphate  acted  beneficially,  in  the 
case  of  potatoes,  the  opinion  of  D^herain,  that  it  is  better 
to  use  no  stable  manure,  is  confirmed.  The  crops  of 
turnips  was  bift  slightly  increased  by  phosphates  or  super- 
phosphate. The  author  agrees  witn  Deherain,  Coren- 
winder,  Pagnonl,  and  Ladoreau,  that  it  is  not  economical 


tie  rods,  and  by  means  of  nats  and  sprinsn  a  oontiniioiu 
pressure  is  exercised  upon  the  cover  and  nenoe  upon  the 
contents  of  the  silo.  The  claim  is  for  this  mode  of 
applying  pressure  to  wooden  or  other  silos. — J.  M.  E  M. 


Improvements  in  the  Treatment  of  Blood  to  prepare  it  for 
use  as  a  Manure  or  for  other  purposes,  W.  6.  Strype, 
Wicklow.    Eng.  Pat  787,  January  6,  1884. 

The  claim  is  for  adding  sulphate  of  irony  alum,  etc, 
in  solution  to  blood,  in  defecating  the  latter,  and  pre- 
paring it  for  manure. — J.  M.  H.  M. 


XV.— SUGIK,  GUMS,  STIECHBS,  Etc. 

Improvements  in  the  Manufacture  of  Compounds  of  India^ 
rubber.  Guttapercha,  and  like  Materials,  H.  A. 
Huth.    t^ng,  Pat.  1571,  Jan.  16,  1884. 

Various  processes  have  been  from  time  to  time  deyiwd 
for  attaining  the  object  of  this  invention,  viz.,  to  radaoe 
the  cost  of  articles  manufactured  from  indianibb<v,gatti- 
percha,  and  analogous  products  by  combining  with  than 


Table  A.— At  Haranooubt. 


Manure  Employed. 

Oats. 

Potatoes. 

Maise 

for 
Fodder 

Schlfls- 

wis 
rrmp. 

Com. 

Straw. 

Grain. 

Sound. 

Un- 
healthy 

Total 

Straw. 

Grain. 

None 

15000  kg.  stable  manure 

15000  kg.  stable  manure+1000  kg. 

phosphate. 

15000  kg.  stable  manure+1000  kg. 

superphosphate. 

kg. 
5000 

5850 

eooo 

8300 

hL 
61*35 
72*50 
74*25 
75-00 

kg. 

18000 

18000 

17000 

17850 

kg. 
none 
1000 
1200 

350 

kg. 

18000 

19000 

18200 

18200 

kg. 

37200 

55200 

55200 

61200 

kg. 

88100 

4Qi00 

41200 

45000 

kg. 
5050 
5200 
5800 
8000 

hL 
19-43 
20-U 
81*18 
83*86 

Table  B.— At  Villepreux. 


Manure  Employed. 

Oats. 

Potatoes. 

Maize 

for 
Fodder 

T'nips 
(Mam- 
moth). 

Soy. 

Com* 

Straw. 

Grain. 

Sound. 

Un- 
healthy 

TotaL 

Straw. 

Grain. 

None 
15000  kg.  stable  manure 

1000  kg.  phosphate 

1000  kg.  superphosphate 

500  kg.  Chili  saltpetre 

kg. 
8600 
4200 
5000 

5050 
5150 

hL 
03*55 
55*75 
56X)0 
55*33 
55-10 

kg. 

22050 

22050 

24750 

14630 

30770 

kg. 
4610 
1450 
3000 

2800 
2520 

kg. 

26700 

26500 

27750 

18530 

33290 

kg. 
55000 

100000 
65000 
67000 
82000 

kg. 

80000 

100000 

111000 
110000 
155000 

kg. 

80000 

100000 

111000 

111000 

90000 

kg. 
4060 
4500 

4600 
4860 
4200 

hL 
12*20 
38*25 
83-75 
83*85 
83D0 

to  employ  phosphates  or  even  superphosphate  on  previously 
well-manured  land.  Stable  manure  was  touna  to  answer 
very  well  for  maize  at  Villepreux.  Turnips  and 
potatoes  were  neatly  improved  by  treatment  with  Chili 
saltpetre. — S.  Y. 

Treating  Insoluble  Phosphates,    H.  J.  Haddan.    Eng. 

Pat  3687,  1883. 

Phosphate  rock  is  powdered,  mixed  with  powdered 
dolomite,  and  calcined.  The  carbonic  acid  of  the  dolo> 
mite  is  driven  off,  the  iron  and  alumina  of  the  phosphate 
rock  converted  into  insoluble  oxides,  and  the  mios^oric 
aoid  remains  combined  with  lime  and  magnesia. — H.  J. 

An  Improved  arrangement  of  Silo,  and  Press  in  connec' 
turn  therewith,  S,  H.  Stocks,  Cleckheaton,  Yorkshire* 
Eng.  Pat.  3857,  August  8,  1883. 

The  floor,  sides,  and  cover  of  the  silo  are  oonstmcted  of 
wood,  and  iron  tie  rods  are  secured  to  beams  in  the  floor 
and  pass  upwards  through  the  silo  to  the  outside  of  the 
cover     A  screw  thread  is  cut  upon  the  upper  part  of  the 


resins  and  fnims  of  a  more  or  less  brittle  natnie.  The 
inventor  attributes  the  uniform  failure  of  these  prooessesto 
the  neglect  of  attention  to  two  fiu^ts^first,  Uim  the  rasins 
andgums  used  have  meltingpointsdifferiuff  amongst  them- 
selves and  from  those  of  the  indiaruober  ani  gutta- 
percha with  which  they  are  to  be  combined ;  seoondly,  that 
the  resins  and  other  materials  all  contain  volatile  oils, 
which,  if  not  removed,  cause  the  finished  product  to  be 
spongy  and  imperfect.  To  overcome  the  first  difficulty, 
tne  inventor  takes  admixtures  of  gum  kauri  resin,  amber, 
colophony,  gum  anim^  copal,,  lac.  sandiac,  mastio.  and 
such  analogous  resins,  and  comoinea  thittn,  with  or 
without  earthwax,  in  such  a  way  that  the  comhlnatioD 
has  a  melting  point  corresponding  with  the  temperatnn 
to  which  the  indiarubber,  with  which  it  is  to  be  '^wnKingdi 
vrill  be  exposed  in  the  manufacture.  Thua,  if  the  goods 
are  intended  to  be  "  cured  "  at  24(^  Fahr.,  the  oomnna- 
tion  of  resins,  etc.,  must  have  a  melting  point  of  940* 
Fahr.  To  remove  the  volatile  oils  the  mixture  is  heated 
to  20"  Fahr.  above  its  melting  point  till  no  more  fumes 
evolved.     In  practice  the  following  comblnatioiis 


are 


have  been  used :    No.  1.  ¥:arthwaz,2 ;  resin  (oolophoiij), 
4;  kauri,8;  amber,  5.    No.2i  Earthwaat, 1 1 irekphMffi 
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2 ;  lunri,  S ;  Bhellac,  4.  No.  3.  Earthwsx,  i  ;  polophon;, 
6;  lunri,  16.  No.  4.  Eartltwaz,  2;  colophony,  2;  kauri, 
9.  No.5,  Earthwax,  2;co]ophoiiy,  2;  KHiber,  6;Bliel1&c, 
e;  kauri,  4.  If  sulphur  is  DBed,  it  is  fonnd  that  tha 
miied  reaiiu  added  have  the  effect  of  permanently  fixing 
thi«  body.  With  these  materials,  or  with  indiarubber 
ir  alone,  the  invaator  also  combines  iueuliM. — 


thu  body, 
and  snlmiur 


The  object  of  this  apparatos  ie  to  ahorten  the  time  occn- 

fled  in  the  pnrifyin);  and  drying  of  sugar  in  mouldB. 
ig.  1  is  a  Bide  elevation  and  vertical  section ;  Fig.  2  is 
m  end  yiew  of  the  same  apparatus.  It  conaiaU  of  a.  aeries 
of  Tertical  screws  C  about  lOin.  long,  hollow  throoghout 
their  tencth,  and  working  in  aaitable  nnta  B  Gied  to  a 
Bohil  slab  A.  To  the  top  of  each  screw  is  attached  a 
fannel  E  commnnicAtinn  with  the  central  perforation  of 
the  Hcrew,  and  intended  to  receive  andsupportthe  sngar 
mould  P  at  it«  tapered  end.  At  a  suitable  height  above 
the  acrews  is  a  horizontal  pipe  H,  from  which  descend 
Tertitally  a  number  of  short  side  branches,  one  corre- 
sponding to  each  screw  axis.  Each  of  these  brondi 
pipes  is  provided  with  a  strong  wide  flange,  covered  with 
an  indiar«bber  washer,  and  tha  ilanges  are  connected 
with  the  slab  A  by  strone  iron  supports  by  means  of 
hand  wheels  against  the  uidiarul>ber  washers,  and  so 
make  good  joints.  The  wash  Uqnor  and  hot  orcoldairor 
Kss  can  no  w  be  forced  through  thesugarlhroughthcpi  pes  L , 
M,  N,  0,  each  of  whiohis  providea  with  a  cock.  By  this 
apparatus  and  a  pressure  of  6  to  ID  atmosphereB,  the 
sugar  can  be  pnrined  and  dried  much  more  rapidly  than 
by  the  ordinary  method.  Fig.  3  is  an  enlarged  detail  of 
the  screw  C.-A.  J.  K. 


XX.-nNE  CHEHIGAI^  ALKALOIDS,  ESSEKCES, 
AHD  EXT&iCTS, 

On  Matieo-Campkor.  K.  Ki'gler.  Ber.  17,  28! 
The  leaves  of  Piper  anf/tttti/olium  Ruiztl  Pavon^raittico 
leaves— yield  about  27  per  cent,  of  an  ethereal  oil,  which 
ia  dextro-rotatory,  and  the  greater  part  of  which  distils 
over  at  200°.  The  residue  on  cooling  deposita  crystulp 
of  matico-camphor,  which  melt  at  103°  (FlUckigci),  Thi 
anther  has  recently  investigated  this  subetance.  Mi 
found  that  tha  crude  camphor  melts  between  83°  an< 
103',  and  after  several  recrystallisationa  at  94°.  The 
pnriGed  product  is  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether, 
chloroCorm,  benzene,  and  petroleum  spirit,  and  is  free 
from  the  strong  odour  and  camphoroue  taste  which  the 
cmde  oil  poasesses.  On  treatment  with  hydrochloric 
add  it  assumes  a  violet  colonr,  which  rapidly  changes  to 
blue,  finally  to  green.  On  analysis  numbers  correspond- 
ing with  the  tonnuta  CuH^O  were  obtained.  The 
author  ia  of  opinion  that  further  researches  into  the  pro- 


and  water  converts  it  into  dimethylalloxan.  Amalinic 
acid  is  easily  oxiilised  by  chlorine  in  presence  of  water 
to  dimethyinlloxan.  When  distilled,  amalinic  acid 
yields,  in  addition  to  pungent  smelling  vapours,  either 
cyanic  acid  or  an  ether,  and  a  componnd  CitUitNiU. 
hich  is  difficultly  soluble  in  water,  cold  alcohol,  and 
:her,  but  easily  in  cbloroform,  glacial  acetic  acid,  and  in 
..  Ikiduk  It  melts  at  260°,  saUimes  at  the  same  tempera- 
ture, and  dbtile  with  piulial  decomposition  when  more 
stronely  heated.  It  reduces  an  animoniacal  silver 
solution  when  warmed,  and  when  evaporated  with  nitric 
acid  yields  dimethylaltoxan.  The  authors  give  the 
componnd  the  name  desoxy amalinic  acid.  The  methyl 
ather  of  guanine  could  not  be  prepared  by  the  action  of 
methyl  iodide  on  the  lead  or  silver  salt.  Guanine,  when 
treated  with  bromine,  yields  bromo-gnauine,  CjHtBrNiO, 
a  crystalline  powder,  which  decomposes  without  melting. 
It  is  almost  insoluble  in  cold  water,  alcohol,  and  ether, 
and  dissolves  with  difficulty  in  hot  water.  Its  hydro- 
chloride loeee  hydrochloric  acid  at  the  ordinary  tcmpera- 
Bromo-guaniue  dissolves  in  alkalis  and  a 


solutii 


[irecipitates  with  silver  and  lead  salts.  The  silver  ana 
Bad  salts,  when  treated  with  methyl  iodide,  appears  to 
yield  a  small  quanti^  ot  the  methyl  ether,  bromo-caffeine 
being  also  formed.  Bromo-caffeine  is  converted  by  nitrous ' 
acid  into  bromo- xanthine,  CjH,BrNtOi,  which  may  also 
be  prepared  by  the  hromination  of  xanthine.  It  resembles 
bromo-guanine.— 8.  Y. 


XXIL— ANALTTICAL  CEEMISTET. 

Praam  oj  ArKnic  in  Glaa*  tu  a  Soumt  of  Error  in  tht 
DetKtion  of  Artenie.  W,  Freaenius.  Zeit.  Anau 
Chem.  22,  397  ;  and  Ber.  17, 2938. 
As  arsenious  acid  and  aneniferona  materials  are  often 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  doss,  the  resolUng  glass 
frequently  contains  arsenic.  The  author  haa  m^e  a 
senea  of  experiments  with  Bohemian  glass  (containiuK 
0-20  per  cent,  arsenic),  Thnringian  glass  {containing  0'08 
per  cenL  arsenic),  and  a  refractory  glass  (containing  a 
trace  ot  arsenic),  the  object  being  to  study  the  influence 
which  thisimpurity  may  have  in  the  various  methods  for 
determining  arsenic     It  ia  stated  that  in   testing  for 


presence  in  the  glass  apparatus  employed 
irlooked,  otherwise  tne  most  important 
be  mode.     Alkaline  solutions 


mistakes  may  t. __  — .._  ,        ,     ,.      . 

being  capable  of  taking  up  arsenic  from  glass  should  not 
be  heated  in  glass  vessels.  This  is  not,  however,  the 
case  with  acids.  The  presence  of  arsenic  in  gjass  is  not 
likely  to  lead  to  error  in  the  Marsh  test.  (The  author 
nttributes  the  browning  of  glass  when  heated  to  arsenic 
ralher  than  to  lead.)  In  the  Freeenius  and  Babo process 
it  is  of  more  importance-  If,  as  is  customary,  the  miituro 
of  potassium  cyanide  and  eoda  is  brought  into  direct 
contact  with  the  gloss,  the  resulta  are  vitiated  should 
the  class  contain  arsenic.  It  is  therefore  recommended 
to  place  the  mixture  in  a  porcelain  boat  introduced  into 
a  tube  of  glass  as  free  aji  poeoible  from  arsenic.  The 
contents  are  oautionaly  dried  before  a  high  temperature 
ia  applied.  The  results  are  then  perfectly  reliable.— D.  B. 
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hardening  or  tooffhening,   stone,   brick,  tile,  earthenware, 
oements.  lime,  ana  gypsum,  plasters,  metals,  wood,  fibrous 
materials,  paper,  yams,  threads,  cords,  ropes,  and  woven 
knitted,  and  braided  fibroos  fabrics.    March  21 

5245  Thomas  Slater.  Bayswater,  Middlesex.  Improvements 
in  the  manufacture  of  alloys  of  chromium  and  in  the  utilisation 
thereof  in  the  coating  of  metallic  surfaces.   March  21 

5218  A«  C.  Henderson,  London.  Improvements  in  the  manu> 
factore  of  waterproof  clothing  and  linings  to  articles  of  wear- 
ing appaieL  Communicated  by  Dr.  A.  B.  Boyer,  Paris,  Franoe. 
Ilarch21 

5262  T.  Vosper.  London.  Improvements  in  the  washing  of 
ores  and  minerals.    March  21 

a2G6  F.  W.  Nash,  London.  An  improved  mode  or  process  of 
evaporating  syrups  or  other  solutions  or  liquids.  Communi- 
oated  bv  C.  H.  Boon,  St.  Kitts,  West  Indies.    March  21 

5267  K.  H.  Hepburn.  Westminster.  Improvements  in  fur- 
naces, and  in  apparatus  for  supplying  steam  and  air  thereto  in 
order  to  cause  more  perfect  combusuon  of  fuel.    March  21 

5269  J.  Walker,  Leeds,  Iforkshlre.  The  manufacture  of 
preparations  for  antiseptic  or  preservative  purposes  and  the 
Uke.   March  81 

5276  J.  Moulson,  Balsall  Heath,  Worcestershire.  A  new  or 
improved  apparatus  for  admitting  air  to  steam-boiler  and  other 
furnaces  for  the  consumption  of  the  gases  arising  therein  and 
the  prevention  of  smoke.    March  22 

5278  Sir  William  Henry  Marling.  Bart.,  Kinsr  Stanley.  Glou- 
cestershire. Improvements  in  the  treatment  of  wool  and  other 
animalproducts.    March 22 

5288  £.  H.  Waldenstrbm  and  W.  Sumner,  Manchester.  Pre- 
venting corrosion  of  metal  tubes.    March  22 

5317  A.  W.  Lovell  Reddie.  London.  Improvements  in  the 
treatment  of  vegetable  and  other  tissues  or  fibres  for  the 
purpose  of  preserving  or  waterproofing  the  same.  Communi- 
cated by  MM.  Dillies  et  Cie.,  Roubaiz,  France.    March  22 

5328  J.  R  Mackey,  London.  The  preparation  of  new  soluble 
neutral  salts  of  cerium  for  medicinal  purposes.  Complete 
specification.    March  22 

5333  L.  Loesier,  Geneva,  Switzerland.  An  improved  process 
of  and  apparatus  for  extracting  aluminium  from  its  natural 
silicates.    March  22 

53^  C.  Billington  and  J.  Newton.  Longport,  StaflTordshire. 
Alloying  manganese  iron  and  tin  or  lead  and  manganese  iron, 
tin,  and  load.    March  21  • 

5357  H.  Springmann,  Berlin.  Prussia.  An  improved  method 
of  utilising  the  waste  materials  employed  for  the  purification 
of  lighting  gaa.  Communicated  by  Dr.  Hipp,  Hamburg,  and 
l)r.  Grtlnoerg.  Kalk,  Prussia.    March  24 

5382  H.  £.  Newton,  London.  Improvements  in  explosive 
compounds.    Communicated  by  A.  Nobel,  Paris.    March  24 

5383  H.  £.  Newton,  London.  Improvements  in  the  evapora- 
tion and  concentration  of  liquids.  Comm  unicated  by  A.  Nobel, 
Paris.    March  24 

5110  J.  Saunders.  LiverpooL  Improved  air  pumos  and  vessels 
or  chambers  and  condensers  for  exhausting  or  forcing  air  or 
water,  and  for  raising  or  lowering  the  temperature,  or  that  of 
steam,  by  conduction  through  the  material  of  which  these 
veasels  are  composed.    March  25 

5122  H.  H.  Lake,  London.  Improvements  in  explosive  pro- 
jectiles. Communicated  by  F.  H.  Suyder,  Jersey,  U.S.A. 
March25 

5127  J.  F.  Phillips,  London.  Improvements  in  apparatus  for 
the  extraction  of  wine.  Communicated  by  A.  Rey,  Villard- 
SL-Christophe.  Franoe.    March  25 

5130  E.  U.  Russell,  Utah,  U.S.A,  Improved  process  of 
removing  metals  from  ores  and  metallurgical  products,  and 
separating  the  base  from  the  precious  metahi.  Complete 
Bpeciflcation.    March  25 

5131  S.  H.  Hnssell,  Utah,  U.S.A.  Improved  process  of  and 
compound  for  removing  precious  metals  from  ores  and  metal- 
lurgical products.    Complete  specification.    March  25 

5416  U.  W.  Lobb,  London.  A  new  method  of  and  apparatus 
or  appliances  for  eliminating  impurities  from  fermented 
liqaora  and  alcoholic  fluids.    March  25 

5117  J.  Battle  Austin,  BristoL  Improvements  in  the  manu- 
facture of  carbolate  of  lime  for  disinfecting  and  deodorising 
purposes.    March  25 

5^  F.  Machenhauer,  Reddish.  Lancashire.  Improvements 
in  the  numufacture  of  yellow  colouring  matters.    March  28 

5186  W.  £.  Oedge,  London.  An  improved  ]^x>cess  for  the 
extraction  of  fat  from  cacao,  and  improved  machinery  or 
apparatus  in  connection  therewith.  Communicated  by  Dr. 
U.  Michaelis,  Berlin,  Prussia.    March  26 

5188  H.  Wedeklnd,  London.  Improvements  in  and  connected 
with  kilns  for  buming.bricks  or  analogous  articles.  Commu- 
nicated by  H.  Dueberg.  Berlin,  Prussia.    March  26 

5512  J.  H.  Johnson,  London.  Improvements  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  yellow  colouring  matters  suitable  for  dyeing  and  print- 
ing from  tetra-methyi-diamido-benzo-pbcnone  and  analogous 
Ketone  bases  or  their  halogen  derivatives.  Communicated  by 
The  Badlsche  Aniline  and  Soda  Fabrik,  Ludwigshafen-on-tho- 
Rhine,  Germany.    March  26 

5520  W.  A.  Meadows,  Rainhill,  Lancashire.  Improvements 
in  the  manufacture  of  sulphate  of  ammonia.    March  27 

5558  £.  Peel  Potter  and  W.  H.  Hi«sin.  Little  Lever.  Lanca- 
shire. Improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  bichromate  of 
soda.    March  27 

5565  B.  Lb  Thomson,  London.  Improved  means  for  the  pro- 
tection of  ships'  bottoms  and  other  submerged  structures  or 
surfaces  from  fbuling  or  corrosion.    March  27 

5505  C.  R.  Bonne,  Manchester.  A  new  or  improved  yeast- 
food,  and  process  for  manufacturing  the  same.    March  28 

5606  E.  H.  M.Andr(*oli,  Bcsancon.  France.  Converting:  soft 
''  '    asmctuL},  inaUoablc  cunl  I'oii,  or  coiujiion  -teil  inioilu;  >  oi- < 


best  class  of  cemented  steel  for  tools,  etc.,  by  rapid  distillation 
of  the  peat  gases.    March  28 

5628  T.  J.  Barnard,  London.  Improvements  in  the  method 
of  and  apparatus  for  eoonomisiug  fuel  and  utilising  the  full 
calorific  power  of  products  of  coniDustion.    March  28 

5668  J.  Toussaint,  Upper  Saltley,  Warwickshire.  An 
improvement  in  the  manucEkoture  of  steel.    March  29 

5731  B.  J.  B.  Mills,  London.  Improvements  in  the  prepara- 
tion or  treatment  of  wicks  for  wax  and  tallow  candles  and 
tapers,  and  for  other  purposes,  in  order  to  prevent  smell  and 
smoke  on  extinction  of  the  same.  Communicated  by  A. 
Du  parquet,  Chemin  Saint  Antoine,  Lyons,  France.    March  31 

5711  Improvements  in  the  preparation  of  yellow,  orange,  and 
orange-brown  colouring  matters  suitable  for  dyeing  and  print- 
ing m>m  tetra-methyl-diamido-benzo-phenone  and  analogous 
ketone  bases  or  their  halogen  derivatives.  Communicated  by 
the  Badlsche  Aniline  and  Soda  Fabrik,  Ludwigshafen-on- 
Rhine.  Germany.    March  31 

5768  W.  MiUs,  Bedford.  Improving  the  hvdraulic  or  setting 
properties  of  limes  and  cements.  Complete  specification. 
AprUl 

5777  P.  M.  Justice,  London.  An  improvement  In  chemical 
motive  powers.  Communicated  by  W.  L.  Lowrey,  Boeton, 
U.S.A.    April  1 

5791  A.  6.  Boult,  London.  Method  of  and  means  or  appa- 
ratus for  generating  gas  from  hydro  carbons,  and  for  utilising 
such  gas.  Communicated  bv  Q.  Jones,  Washington,  U.S.A. 
Complete  specification.    April  1. 

5802  W.  R.  Lake,  London.  Improvements  in  and  relating  to 
the  manufacture  of  India  rubber  and  guttapercha  eoated 
fabrics.  Communicated  bv  N.  S.  White,  Canton,  Massachu- 
setts.   Complete  specification.    April  1 

5829  S.  Pitt,  Sutton,  Surrey.  Improvements  in  apparatus  for 
the  clarification  of  liquids.  Communicated  by  W.  Oldham, 
Paris.    April  2 

5859  £.  Padley,  Tipton,  and  W.  T.  Holt,  Willenhall,  StaflTord- 
shire. Improvements  in  the  means  of  supplying  air  to  furnaces. 
April  3 

5861  J.  Barnett,  London.  The  preservation  of  perishable 
substances  and  the  destruction  of  organisms  existent  in  water. 
Aprils 

5873  J.  Barnes,  Manchester.  An  improved  damp-proof  and 
non-inflammable  material  for  lining  walls,  covering  floors, 
ships*  berths,  cabins,  and  other  analogous  purposes.    April  3 

5874  F.  Clarke  Hills.  Deptford,  Kent.  Improvements  In  and 
connected  with  the  treatment  of  gas-liquor  for  use  in  the  puri- 
fication of  coal  fi^as.    April  3 

5887  J.  Wetter,  London.  A  manufacture  of  antimonial  com- 
pounds suitable  as  mordants  In  dyeing  and  printing.  Commu- 
nicated by  M.  B.  Vogel,  Leipzig.  Saxony.    April  3 

5896  A.  £.  Scott,  London.  Extraction  of  metals  from  carbons 
or  substances  known  as  such,  namely,  graphite,  ooal,  coke, 
cinders^nd  ashes.    April  3 

5898  w.  R.  Lake,  London.  Improvements  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  ammonia,  and  apparatus  therefor.  Communicated  by 
La  Soci6td  Anonyme  Lorraine  Industrielle,  Hussigny,  France. 
Aprils 

5923  W.  H.  Radford,  Nottingham.  Improvements  in  the 
method  of  utilising  the  waste  heat  from  direct-acting  gas 
retort  furnaces.    April  4 

5030  T.  Terrell.  London.  Improvements  in  the  destructive 
distillation  of  sulphate  of  iron,  and  in  the  obtaining  therefrom 
of  sulphurous  acid  and  red  oxide  of  iron.  Complete  specifica- 
tion.   April  4 

5932  li.  Irvine,  Royston  Granton,  N.B.  Improvement  in  the 
distillation  of  coal  in  the  manufacture  of  ooal  gas  for  the  sub- 
sequent purification  of  the  said  gas.    April  4 

5933  R.  Irvine,  Royston  Granton,  N.B.  Improvements  in 
the  distillation  of  shiUe  coal  or  the  like  for  obtaining  solid 
parafiin  therefrom.    April  4 

5936  E.  Davies,  London.  Producing  and  burning  gas  or 
gaseoas  mixtures,  and  apparatus  therefor.    April  4 

5945  W.  H.  Bliss  and  H.  H.  Bliss,  Anerley,  Surrey.  Improve- 
ments In  the  manufacture  of  certain  beverages  or  drinks. 
April  4 

5948  W.  J.  A.  Donald,  Glasgow,  N.B.  Improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of  chromates  and  bichromates.  March  13.  (Pre- 
viously included  in  No.  4811.) 

5052  W.  Yogel,  Chicago,  U.8LA.  Apparatus  and  process  of 
consuming  smoke.    Complete  specification.    April  4 

5963  J.  C.  Hudson,  London.    Fireproofing  ceilings.    April  4 

5972  H.  Knight,  Liverpool.  Improvements  in  pigments  con- 
taining zinc  compounds,  and  in  the  manufacture  thereof. 
Complete  specification.    April  5 

5974  J.  Lyle,  Paisley,  Scotland.  Improvements  in  conveying 
and  burning  oils  for  heating,  lighting,  or  consuming  smoke. 
April  5. 

5975  J.  Wilson,  Berwick-on-Tweed.  Improvements  In  the 
manufacture  of  chlorate  of  potash.    April  5 

5984  £.  de  Pass,  London.  Improvements  in  the  manufacture 
of  superphosphates.  Communicated  to  him  from  abroad  by 
E.  Dreyfus,  Paris.    April  5 

5996  G.  J.  Andrews,  Harrow  Road,  and  J.  B.  Sutton,  Peck- 
ham,  Surrey.  Improvements  in  paints  or  compositions  for 
coating  ships'  bottoms  and  other  submersed  surfaces  to  pre- 
vent fouling,  and  for  preserving  iron  and  wood  and  other 
matter  from  the  effect  of  exposure  to  salt  water,  damp,  or . 
atmospheric  influences.    Complete  speciflcation.    April  5 

6004  D.  Burns,  Carlisle,  Cumoerland.  An  improved  compo- 
sition for  covering  boilers  or  other  vessels  or  bodies,  so  as  to 
prevent  them  losing  or  gaining  heat.    April  5 

6022  E.  F.  Trachsel,  Ix>ndon.  An  improved  method  or  pro- 
cow*  of  ]»roflu«'injf  oxide  and  fHrbonati*  of  Rtrontiiirn.  of  hnriuni. 
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6051  W.  Y.  Wilson,  London,  and  J.  Storey,  Lancaster.  Im- 
provements  in  the  production  of  compounds  containing  nitio- 
oelluloee.    April  7 

6082  T.  Williamson,  PoUockshields.  N.B.  Improvements  in 
treating  or  converting  iron  or  making  steel,  and  in  furnaces  or 
apparatus  therefor.*  Aprils 

eOM  W.  Young,  Peebles,  N.B.,  and  G.  T.  Beilby.  Midcalder, 
N.B.  Improvements  in  the  distillation  of  mineral  oils,  and  in 
the  apparatus  employed  therefor.    April  8 

6116  A.  J.  Rogers,  J.  Boebig,  and  H.  Mann,  Milwaukee,  Wis- 
consin, U.S.A.  Improvements  in  process  and  apparatus  for 
reducing  metals  bv  electrolysis.    April  8 

6139  A.  Gutensonn,  London.  An  improved  process  for  coat- 
ing the  surface  of  iron  or  other  metal  with  metallic  copper, 
lead,  zinc,  aluminium  or  nickeL    April  8 

6143  A.  Myall,  London.  Improvements  in  the  production  of 
neutral  sulphate  of  alumina  by  means  of  maflpesia,  and  in  the 
production  of  mixtures  of  sulphate  of  aluminium  and  sulphate 
of  magnesium  and  their  application  to  the  sizing  of  paper. 
Communicated  by  F.  Lienau,  Uerdingen.  Germany.   April  8 

6172  G.  A.  Dick,  London.  Improvements  in  the  manuucture 
of  metallic  alloys.    April  9  . 

6176  £.  Packard,  jun.,  Ipswich,  Suilblk.  Improvements  in 
obtaining  certain  solutions  containing  free  phosphoric  acid. 
April  9 

6179  J.  Mangnall,  Manchester,  and  R.  S.  Lloyd,  London. 
Improvements  in  the  niothod  of  generating  carbonic  acid  gas, 
ana  in  apparatus  therefor.    April  9 

6213  W .  Wyatt,  Elloamere.  Shroiwhire.  Improvements  in 
apparatus  for  use  in  the  process  of  softoning  and  purification 
of  water.    April  10 

6215  W.  P.  Thompson,  Liverpool,  Improvements  in  the  pro- 
cess of  purifying  sulphuric  acid  and  of  recovering  therefrom 
the  arsenic  and  antimony  contained  therein.  Communicated 
by  G,  Thomson,  Dillonton,  Quebec.  Canada,  and  W.  Kemp, 
Jarrow-on-Tyne,  and  New  Jersey,  U.S.A.    April  10 

6229  W.  T.  Walker,  London.  Improvements  in  gas  retorts. 
April  10 

6231  E.  G.  Capon  and  H.  Heaton,  jun..  Kings  Norton,  Wor- 
cestershire. A  new  or  improved  compound  material  for  cover- 
ing steps,  stairs,  passages,  and  other  things  and  places  where 
a  surface  is  required  which  may  be  walked  on  safely  and 
noiselessly,  and  for  other  like  purposes.    April  10 

6250  G.  F.  Powell,  Bristol,  Gloucestershire.  Improvements 
in  the  manufacture  of  yeast.    April  10 

6271  S.  Sonstadt,  Cheshunt.  Hertfordshire.  Improvements 
in  the  manufacture  of  soaps,  dentifrices,  and  other  detergent 
substances.    April  12 

6290  G.  Rosenthal,  London.  Improvements  in  the  mannfac- 
ture  of  alumina  and  of  potash  alum.    April  12 

6301  £.  Sonstadt,  Cheahunt.  Hertfordshire.  Improvements 
in  the  preparation  of  salt,  saltpetre,  sugar,  and  other  antiseptic 
substances  for  use  in  the  preservation  of  food.    April  12 

6309  G.  Halliday,  Chelsea.  Improvements  in  sugar  mills. 
April  12 

6310  J.  A.  MeylerSk  Ph.D.,  Hendon,  Middlesex.  Improve- 
ments in  the  treatment  of  locust  beans  for  the  purpose  of 
preparing  beverages  therefrom.   April  12 


6311  C.  D.  Abel,  London.  Manufacture  of  violet  oolonriiig 
matter.  Conununicated  by  the  Farbwerke  voimals :  Meister, 
Lucius,  and  BrUning,  Hoechst4un-Main,  Germany.  April  11 

6324  E.  G.  Brewer,  London.  A  new  or  improved  method  o( 
preserving  compressible  organic  substances,  especially  meat 
known  as  preserved  corn-meat  (creostyptine),  fraah.  dry.  and 
semi-driM  in  boxes  and  packets.  Commiinicated  by  Dr. 
G.  Compeighi,  Trieste,  Austria.    April  12 

6326  EL  Passburgh,  Moscow.  Russia.  A  method  aad  appa- 
ratus fbr  drying  bodies  containing  quantities  of  water.  Com- 
plete specincadon.    April  12 

6312  J.  Wpods,  Saltley,  Warwickshire.  Improvementa  in 
heating  kilns,  muffles.  oven&  and  other  erections  for  vaiioDi 
purposes,  and  in  bricks,  slabs,  or  blocks  to  be  naed  therein. 
April  15 

6347  P.  Ormerod  Whitehead,  Manchester.  Improvemeota 
in  machinery  or  apparatus  for  washing  gases  or  diaaolTing 
them  in  water  or  other  liquids.    April  15 

6331  J.  Barratt,  Cambuslang,  Lanarkshire.  ImproTements 
in  apparatus  to  be  used  in  treating  or  refining  vegetable  ails. 
Apn  15 

6361  £.  A.  Brydges.  Paris.  Improvements  in  apparatva  for 
raising  beer  by  the  generation  of  carbonic  acid  gaa.  Commn- 
nicated  by  C.  Lauer,  Perpignan,  France.  Complete  apeciika- 
tion.    April  15 

6367  8.  Gilchrist  Thomas.  London,  and  El  Biar,  Algeria. 
Improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  sodium.  Apnl  15 

6371  D.  G.  Fitzgerald,  Brixton,  Surrey.  Improvements  in 
reflnhig  gold  and  silver.    April  15 

6S73  J.  Cadoux  Hudson.  London.  Improvementi  In  apoa- 
ratns  f6r  the  utilisation  of  petroleum  and  other  combustible 
fiuids  as  fuel  in  furnaces.    April  15 

6374  G.  Lawrence,  London.  A  new  or  improved  method  U 
and  apparatus  for  producing  a  flow  or  circulation  of  beatins 
liquid  Detween  corrugated  or  similar  deflecting  sorfacei. 
April  15 

6376  H.  H.  lAke,  London.  Improvements  in  the  manufacture 
of  paper  pulp,  and  in  apparatus  therefor.  Commonicated  by 
G.  H.  Pond,  New  York,  and  £.  A.  Morse,  Rutland.  Vermont, 
U.S. A.    Complete  spedflcation.    April  15 

6383  A.  Munzinger.  Olton.  Switaerland.  Improvementa  in 
drying  apparatus  for  treating  pulp  and  other  substancea. 
April  15 

6383  C.  D.  Abel,  London.     Iinproved  apparatos  for  breving 

gnrposea.    Communicated  by  C.  Zimmer,  FrankforlOB-Hain, 
ermany.    Complete  spedflcation.    April  15 

6102  C.  Lowe.  Heddisn,  Lancashire.  Dnprovements  in  disin- 
fecting, cleansing,  and  washing  compounos.    April  16 

6106  G.  Chapman,  Glasgow,  nIB.  Improvements  insepantins 
ammonia  from  blast  furnace  and  other  gases  and  vapoon^  and 
In  apparatus  therefor.    Complete  specification.  April  16 

6AU  L.  a.  Groth,  London.  A  new  or  improved  nroceai  and 
apparatus  for  the  extraction  of  metals  from  alkaline  combi- 
nations bv  means  of  the  electrolyte.  Communicated  by  R. 
Gratzel,  Hanover,  Germany.    Apiu  16 

6133  H.  H.  Lake,  London.  An  improved  compound  metal  or 
alloy,  chieily  designed  fOr  deoxidisingand  rofttii^g  metal  plalea. 
Conununicated  by  J.  Benbow  Jones,  Brooklyn/inSJL  April  16 
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THE  JOURNAL. 


NOTICES. 

In  sccordftnce  with  the  pTovUione  of  the  9th  by-law, 
aotic«  ii  hereby  aiven  tbat  those  membera  whose  names 
are  placed  in  italics  in  the  annexed  list  of  Council  will 
retire  from  their  respective  offices  at  the  forthcoming 
AnnnaJ  General  Meeting. 

Members  are  hereby  invited  to  nominate  fit  and  proper 
persons  to  fill  tbe  four  vacancies  thus  created  among  the 
Ordinary  Uembers  of  the  Council,  in  accoidance  with 
the  terms  of  the  {Hh,  11th,  and  12th  by-laws. 

The  bye-lawB  are  inserted  in  the  number  of  the  Jonmal 
for  July,  1S63.  They  can  also  be  obtained  from  the 
Secretary,  who  will  supply  the  prescribed  nomination 
forms  npou  application. 


ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING. 

The  next  Anntial  Oeneral  Meeting  of  tbe  Members 
of  the  Society  of  Cfaemical  Indtutry  will  be  held  at 
Newcartle-on-Tyne,  on  Wednesday,  Thursdar,  and 
Friday,  the  9th,  lOtn,  and  llth  of  July  next 

On  the  morning  of  Wednesday,  Ji^  the  &th,  the 
Members  will  meet  in  the  Lecture  Theatre  of  the 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  Weatgate  Boad, 
to  transact  the  ordiiiary  business  of  the  Society,  to 
elect  Office  Bearers,  and  to  hear  &n  address  by  the 
President    In  the  afternoon  they  will  visit  the  works 
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in  the  Drill  Hall  of  Ist  Newcastle  Volunteer 
Artillery,  the  steamer  will  take  the  Members  across  to 
Willington,  to  inspect  the  Lead  Works  of  Messrs. 
Cookson  and  Company.  The  Members  will  then  pro- 
ceed by  the  steamer  down  the  river  to  the  pier  at 
at  Tynemouth,  then  returning  to  Newcastle  either  by 
steamer  or  by  train,  as  they  may  prefer. 

The  Wood  Memorial  Hall  of  the  North  of  England 
Mining  Institute  will  be  available  during  the  meeting 
as  a  Keception  and  Writing  Room.  The  Library  at 
the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  will  also  be 
available  as  a  Writing  Room. 

Various  Works  in  the  district,  in  addition  to  those 
mentioned  above,  will  be  open  to  Members  during  the 
Meeting,  on  presentation  of  their  cards  of  membemiip. 

Opportunities  of  seeing  in  operation  the  Simon- 
Carv&  process,  and  the  Jameson  process,  will  be 
afforded  during  the  Meeting. 

Messrs.  Baird  and  Company  have  consented  that 
any  Members  attending  the  Meeting  who  choose  to 
proceed  to  Gartsherrie  for  the  purpose,  shall  see  the 
process  at  work  there  for  obtaimn^  ammonia  from  the 
gases  from  blast  furnaces  :  and  Messrs.  Young  and 
Beilby  have  promised  to  show  their  process  at  two 
Works  near  Edinburgh. 

Full  details  of  the  arrangements  for  the  Meeting 
will  be  published  in  the  Jime  number  of  the  Joiu-nal ; 
and  a  complete  progranune  of  arran^ments,with  map 
and  plans  of  Newcastle  and  district,  together  with 
Hotel,  Railway,  Convejrance,  and  Postal  information, 
will  be  furnished  to  Members  at  the  Reception  Room. 

An  early  application  for  Dinner  Tickets  is  especially 
desired. 


Numerous  inquiries  have  been  made  for  sets  of  the 
Jounml  for  18^  Some  of  the  numbera  for  that  year 
are  out  of  print.  Members  who  have  not  the  volume  for 
1882,  and  wish  to  obtain 'it,  are  invited  to  signify  that 
wish  to  the  Secretary  as  early  as  possible.  The  numbers 
out  of  print  are  now  being  reprmted,  and  will  be  ready 
shortly. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  First  General  Meeting  (1881)  of 
the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry  have  been  reprinted  in 
such  size  and  style  as  to  permit  of  their  being  oound  up 
with  the  JoumaL  Copies  of  the  reprinted  Froceedings 
will  be  forwarded  by  the  Publishers  on  receipt  by  them  of 
twelve  penny  stamps  for  each  copy  required. 

Notice  to  Manufacturers  and  Others.— In  conse- 
quence of  numerous  inquiries,  attention  is  called  to  the 
tact  that  the  price  of  extra  sets  of  the  Journal  to  members  is 
one  guinea,  whether  such  sets  are  for  the  current  year  or 
for  past  years.  A  misapprehension  on  this  score  appears 
to  nave  deterred  certam  members  from  applying  for 
duplicate  copies  for  official  and  laboratory  use. 

Authors  of  papers  printed  in  the  Journal  are  hereby 
notified  of  the  fact  that,  in  accordance  with  Bye-law  36, 
they  are  entitled  to  receive  not  more  than  50  gratuitous 
copies  of  their  papers.  Authors  should  state  on  their 
manuscripts  their  desire  to  have  free  copies,  adding  the 
number  wished  for.  Unless  the  contrary  be  specially 
desired,  this  being  stated  on  the  manuscript,  the  reprints 
of  an  author's  paper  will  not  include  the  report  of  any 
discussion  that  may  have  arisen  after  the  reading  of  the 
paper. 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  OF  BYE-LAWS. 

At  the  forthcoming  Annual  General  Meeting  it 
will  be  proposed  that  the  Society *s  Bye-Laws  be 
amended  as  follows  : — 

1.  That  Clause  (6)  of  Bye-Law  2  be  omitted. 

2.  That  Clause  (c)  of  Bve-Law  2  shall  become  Clau.se 
{fi),  and  shall  be  modifiea  so  as  to  read  as  follows :  **  To 


afford  its  Members  opportunities  for  the  int^banceof 
ideas  with  respect  to  uuprovements  in  the  various  <£em 
ical  industries,  and  for  the  discussion  of  all  niatten 
bearing  upon  the  practice  of  applied  chemistry,  and  to 
publish  iniomiation  thereupon.' 

3.  That  Clause  (d)  of  Bye-Law  2  shall  beoome  CUose 
(c),  and  that  the  word  **purpoee"  therein  shall  be  changed 
to  "purposes." 

4.  Tliat  Clause  (e)  of  Bye^Law  2  shall  beoome  daoae 
(rf). 

5.  That  all  of  Bye-Law  3  which  followg  the  wonl 
"Sections"  in  the  third  line  of  that  Bye-Law  shall  be 
omitted. 

6.  That  Bye-Law  5  shall  be  omitted. 

7.  That  Bye-Law  6  shall  become  Bye-Law  9. 

8.  That  Bye-Law  7  shall  become  Bye-Law  6,  and  that 
for  the  portion  of  it  following  the  word  "  in  **  the  follow 
ing  shsil  be  substituted :  "  such  manner  as  the  Connoil 
may  think  fit  for  the  purposes  of  the  Society  as  defined 
by  its  Bye-Laws." 

9.  That  for  Bye-Laws  8  to  15  the  following  shall  be 
substituted : — 

(7)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  Bye-Lava  4, 
23,  and  24»  all  otfice  bearers  shall  be  elected  at 
Annual  General  Meetings  of  the  Society,  and  by 
ballot 

(8)  The  persons  to  be  submitted  for  election  at 
Annual  General  Meetings  to  the  offices  of  Preeldent, 
Vice-President,  Honorair  Treasurer,  and  Honoiary 
Foreign  Secretary,  shall  be  nominated  by  th« 
Council.  Those  to  be  submitted  for  election  to  tlw 
office  of  Ordinary  Member  of  Council  shall  be  nomi- 
nated as  provided  by  Bye-Laws  17,  18,  and  19. 

(9)  The  Honorary  Treasurer  and  the  Honoranr 
Foreifi^n  Secretary  shall  retire  annually,  but  Bhall 
be  eligible  for  re-election. 

(10)  The  President  shall  hold  office  for  one  year, 
retiring  at  the  close  of  the  Annual  Geneial  Meeti&f; 
next  mllowing  that  at  which  he  was  elected,  but 
shall  be  eligible  for  re-election. 

(11)  When  the  President  who  is  about  to  retire  b 
not  nominated  for  re-election  to  the  office  of  President, 
he  shall  idways  be  one  of  the  persons  nominated  by 
the  Council  for  election  to  the  office  of  Vice-President, 

(12)  Four  Vice-Presidents  shall  retire  ea^h  year, 
and  those  who  thus  retire  shall  not  be  eligible  for 
re-election  to  the  Council,  except  under  Bye-Law» 
23  and  24,  until  the  Annual  General  Meeting  next 
following  that  at  which  they  retire.  "When  a  Vice- 
President  is  nominated  by  the  Council  for  election 
to  the  office  of  President,  the  Vice-President  thQ» 
nominated  shall  not  be  counted  among  the  foor 
Vice-Presidents  who  are  to  retire. 

(13)  Exceot  that  any  Vice-President  may  be  nomi- 
nated by  tne  Council  for  election  to  the  office  uf 
President,  and  tliat  such  Vice-President,  if  any,  shall 
not  be  induded  in  the  operation  of  the  present  Bve 
Law,  the  Vice-Presidents  shall  retire  as  far  as  mar 
be  possible  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  elected. 
V^hen  the  four  who  must  retire  cannot  all  be  Vice- 
Presidents  who  have  been  in  office  for  the  Iong«»i 
period,  such  number  of  them  as  may  be  neceasMiy 
shall  be  selected  by  the  Council  by  baUot  from  amcmg 
those  of  the  Vice-Presidents  who  have  been  in  ollioe 
for  the  next  longest  period. 

(14)  Any  Member  of  the  Society  who  is  not  in 
arrear  with  his  subscriptions  except  ss  othemiT^ 
provided  by  Bye-Law  12,  may  be  nominated  and 
elected  to  tne  office  of  Vice-President 

(15)  Four  Ordinary  Members  of  Council  shall  retin 
each  year,  and  those  who  thus  retire  shall  not  W 
eligible  for  re-election  to  the  Council,  except  under 
Bye-Laws  23  and  24,  until  the  Annual  Geneial 
Meeting  next  following  that  at  which  they  retire^ 
When  an  Ordinary  Member  of  Council  is  nominated 
for  election  to  the  office  of  President,  and  when  an 
Ordinary  Member  or  two  or  more  Ordinary  Member* 
of  dJouncil  may  have  been  nominated  for  election  tu 
the  office  of  Vice-President,  the  Member  or  Members 
so  nominated  shall  not  be  counted  among  those  vlio 
are  to  retire, 
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(ld|  Except  that  any  Ordinaiy  Member  of  Council 
may  be  nonunated  for  election  to  the  Office  of  Presi- 
dent, or  to  that  of  Vice-President,  and  that  the 
Member  or  Members,  if  anv,  who  have  been  so 
nominated,  shall  not  be  included  in  the  operation 
of  the  present  Bjre-Law,  the  Ordinary  Members  of 
Council  shall  retire  as  far  as  may  be  possible  in  the 
order  in  which  they  were  elected.  When  the  four 
who  must  retire  cannot  all  be  Members  who  have 
been  in  office  for  the  longest  period,  such  number 
of  them  as  may  be  necessary  shall  be  selected  by  the 
Council  by  ballot  from  among  those  of  the  Ordinary 
Members  of  Council  who  have  been  in  office  for  the 
next  longest  period. 

(17)  If,  by  reason  of  any  Ordinary  Member  of 
Council,  or  any  two  or  more  Ordinary  Members  of 
Coancil,  bavins  been  nominated  for  election  to  the 
office  of  President  or  to  that  of  Vice-President,  the 
number  of  Ordinary  Members  of  Council  to  be  elected 
at  the  ensuing  Annual  General  Meeting  shidl  be 
greater  than  four,  the  Council  shall  nominate  the 
number  in  excess  of  four  of  the  persons  to  be  sub- 
nutted  to  that  Annual  General  Meeting  for  election 
as  Ordinaiy  Members  of  Council,  and  iour  diall  be 
nominated  as  provided  by  Bve-Laws  18  and  19. 

(18)  At  least  two  months  oefore  the  date  of  each 
Annual  General  Meeting,  the  Council  shall  issue  to 
each  Member  of  the  Society  a  list  of  the  Council, 
showing  which  of  its  Members  are  to  retire  at  the 
date  of  that  Meeting,  and  giving  the  names  of  the 
persons  who  have  been  nominated  by  the  Council 
lor  dection  at  that  Meeting  to  the  office  of  Vice- 
IVesident,  and  also  the  names  of  the  persons,  if  any, 
who  have  been  nominated  by  the  Council  under  Bye- 
Law  17  for  election  to  the  office  of  Ordinaiy  Member 
of  CouncO,  and  inviting  nominations  to  the  four  of 
the  vacancies  about  to  occur,  persons  to  All  which 
have  not  been  nominated  by  the  Council.  Such 
nominations  must  be  made  upon  a  printed  form, 
which  will  be  supplied  to  any  Member  of  the  Society 
on  his  reouest  addressed  to  the  General  Secretary, 
and  whion  form  shall  be  as  follows  :— 

[Form.] 

No  such  nomination  shall  be  valid  unless  it  be 
signed  by  at  least  ten  Members  of  the  Society,  who 
are  not  in  arrear  with  their  subscriptions,  nor  unless 
it  be  received  by  the  General  Secretary,  at  the 
Society's  office,  at  least  one  month  before  the  date 
of  the  oommenoement  of  tlie  Annual  General  Meet- 
ing to  the  election  to  take  place  at  which  it  refers. 
Nor  shall  any  such  nomination  be  valid  if  the  person 
nominated  be  ineligible  for  election  under  Bye-Law 
12  or  Bye-Law  15. 

(19)  If  the  number  of  persons  nominated  as  provided 
by  Bye-Law  18  be  fewer  than  four,  the  further  num- 
lier  necessary  shall  be  nominated  bv  the  (Jouncil.  If 
the  number  of  persons  nominated  as  provided  by 
Bve-Law  18  be  m  excess  of  four,  the  G>uncil  shall 
select  the  four  having  the  largest  number  of  nominators. 

(20)  A  complete  list  of  the  Council,  showing  which 
of  its  Members  will  retire  at  the  forthcoming  Annual 
Ixeneral  Meeting,  and  the  persons  who  have  been 
nominated  for  election  at  ttiat  Meeting,  shall  be 

Erinted  as  a  Ballot  List,  and  this  Ballot  List  shall 
0  aent  to  each  Member  of  the  Society  at  least  live 
days  before  the  commencement  of  the  said  Meeting. 

(21)  On  the  first  day  of  the  said  Meeting,  at  such 
stage  of  its  proceedings  as  shall  be  most  convenient, 
the  Members  present  shall  hand  their  Ballot  Lists  to 
the  General  Secretary,  or,  in  his  absence,  to  such 
other  person  as  the  President  may  appoint  Mem- 
ben  unable  to  attend  the  Meeting  may  send  their 
Ballot  Lists  before  the  Meeting  to  the  General  Sec- 
retary, in  sealed  envelopes.  Each  such  sealed  en- 
velope must  be  marked  Ballot  List,  and  must 
moreover  have  written  upon  it  the  name  of  Uie 
Member  sending  it  The  names  written  upon  such 
sealsd  envelopes  having  been  compared  with  the 
Soei^a  Regiater  bv  the  General  Secretary,  such 
aealedf enrelppes  shall  be  opeped  at  the  Meeting  by 


Scrutators  appointed  by  the  Meeting.  The  Scruta- 
tors shall  see  that  the  conditions  of  the  ballot  are 
strictly  fulfilled. 

(22)  Any  Member  shall  be  at  libertv  to  strike  out 
any  name  or  names  printed  on  his  ballot-list,  and  to 
suostitute  for  the  name  or  names  which  he  strikes  out 
tlie  name  or  names  of  any  other  Member  or  Members 
of  the  Society  who  are  not  ineligible  for  election 
by  Bye-Law  12  or  Bye-Law  15 ;  but  he  must  not 
write  upon  his  ballot-list  more  new  names  than 
the  nuniber  of  printed  names  which  he  strikes  out 

(23)  If  the  office  of  President  should  become  vacant 
by  death  or  resignation  during  the  period  intervening 
between  two  Annual  General  Meetmgs,  a  new  Presi- 
dent shall  be  elected  by  the  Council. 

(24)  If  any  other  vacancy  shall  occur  in  the 
Council  during  the  period  intervening  between  two 
Annual  General  Meetings,  the  Council  shall  elect 
a  person  to  fill  it  until  the  next  Annual  General 
Meeting,  when  the  Member  who  has  been  so  elected 
by  the  Council  shall  retire  in  addition  to  those  who 
retire  under  Bye-Laws  12  and  15.  Such  Member, 
however,  shall  be  eligible  for  re-election,  and  shall 
be  nominated  for  re-election  at  the  Annual  General 
Meeting  next  following  -his  election  by  the  CounciL 

10.  That  Bye-Laws  16,  17,  18,  and  19,  shall  become 
respectivelv  Bye-Laws  25,  26,  27,  and  28,  and  tliat  tor 
the  words  following  the  word  '*  Society  "  in  Bye-Law  16, 
the  following  shall  be  substituted :  **  At  whatever  period 
of  the  year  a  new  Member  be  elected,  he  shall  be 
required,  unless  the  Council  shall  determine  otherwise, 
to  pay  his  subscription  for  that  year ;  having  done  which, 
he  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  all  the  numbers  of  the 
Society's  Journal  for  that  year." 

11.  That  Bye-Law  20  shall  become  Bye-Law  29,  and 
that  the  portion  of  it  following  the  word  **  subscription  " 
in  its  second  line,  and  ending  with  the  word  "  liability  " 
in  its  seventh  line,  shall  be  deleted. 

12.  That  Bye-Law  21  shall  become  Bye-Law  90,  and 
that  for  the  portion  of  it  following  the  word  '*  subscrip- 
tion" in  its  second  line  the  following  shall  be  substi- 
tuted :  **  Any  Member  may  withdraw  from  the  Society 
at  the  end  of  any  year,  after  giving  notice  to  the  General 
Secretary  of  his  aesire  to  withdraw,  such  notice  to  be 
accompanied  by  the  payment  of  all  arrears,  if  any,  which 
may  be  due  from  him  to  the  Society  up  to  that  date,  and 
by  such  notice  and  payment  he  shall  oe  released  from  all 
further  liability  as  a  Member." 

13.  That  the  followine  shall  be  Bye-Law  31 :  '<The 
Council  shall  meet  periooically,  to  examine  accounts,  to 
authorise  payments,  to  act  as  a  Committee  of  Finance, 
and  to  transact  such  business  as  may  be  necessary.  Its 
meetings  shall  be  convened  bv  circular  posted  to  all  its 
Members,  either  by  the  order  of  the  Council  itself,  given 
at  a  previous  meetmg,  or  by  instruction  from  the  Presi- 
dent ;  and  at  any  meeting  of  the  Council  thus  duly  con- 
vened five  Members  shall  constitute  a  quorum.  The 
circular  convening  each  meeting  shall  be  accompanied  by 
an  agenda  paper,  stating  the  nature  of  the  business  to 
transact  which  the  meeting  is  called*  and  also  by  a  list  of 
the  candidates  for  membership,  if  any,  who  are  to  be 
proposed  for  election  at  such  meeting,  with  the  address 
and  occupation  of  each  such  candidate." 

14.  That  Bye-Law  25  shall  become  Bye-Law  33.  That 
for  the  words  **  or  processes  in  chemical  engineering  or 
manufacturing  matters  "  therein  shall  be  subetituteathe 
words  "processes,  or  other  matters  of  interest  in  con- 
nection with  the  chemical  industries,"  and  that  the  final 
sentence  of  that  Bye-Law  shall  be  deleted. 

15.  That  the  following  shall  be  Bye-Law  34:  '*No 
Special  Committee,  nor  any  Committee  of  a  Local  Section, 
shall  have  any  control  over  the  funds  of  the  Society, 
except  to  the  extent  to  which  funds  for  its  use  may  be 
voted  by  the  Council.  An  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  any  funds  so  voted  for  the  use  of  any  Committee 
have  been  expended  shall  be  furnished  to  the  Council 
on  or  before  the  Slstof  December  in  every  year." 

16.  That  Bye-Law  22  shall  become  Bye-Law  35,  and 
that  the  latter  portion  of  it  shall  read  as  follows :  *'  to  re- 
ceive a  Beport  from  the  Council,  to  el^ct  office  bearers, 
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to  hear  an  Address  by  the  President,  and  to  transact  such 
other  basiness  as  maybe  necessary  or  desirable,  inchiding, 
if  the  Conncdl  think  fit,  the  reading  and  discussion  of 
papers." 

17.  That  Bye-Law  23  shall  become  Bye-Law  36,  and 
shall  read :  "  Notice  of  each  Annnal  General  Meeting 
shall  be  given  in  the  Journal  of  the  Society  at  least  four- 
teen days  before  the  day  on  which  such  meeting  is  to  conr- 


mence. 


18.  That  the  following  shall  be  substituted  for  Bye- 
Law  28,  and  shall  be  Bye-Law  37 :  '*The  order  of  the 
business  to  be  transacted  at  the  Annual  General  Meetings 
shall  be  decided  by  the  Council  from  time  to  time." 

19.  That  Bye-Laws  29  and  30  shall  become  Bye-Laws 
38  and  39. 

20.  That  Bye-Law  3L  shall  become  Bye-Law  40,  and 
shall  read  :  *'  If  any  person  proposed  to  the  Council  for 
election  as  a  Member  of  the  Society  be  rejected,  no  record 
of  his  rejection  shall  be  placed  upon  the  minutes." 

21.  That  Bye-Law  32  shall  be  deleted. 

22.  That  Bye-Laws  33  and  34  shall  become  respectively 
Bye-Laws  41  and  42. 

23.  That  Bye-Law  35  shall  become  Bye-Law  43,  and 
that  for  the  words  following  the  word  *' Society"  in  it 
the  following  shall  be  substituted:  ''except  that  no 
Member  of  the  Society  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  it  who 
is  in  arrear  with  his  subscription." 

24.  That  Bye-Law  36  shall  become  Bye-Law  44,  and 
shall  read  as  follows  :  "  The  author  of  any  communica- 
tion which  has  been  read  before  the  Society  or  before  any 
of  its  Local  Sections,  and  the  publication  of  which  in 
the  Society's  Journal  has  been  authorised  by  the  Council, 
may  receive  not  more  than  50  copies  of  such  communica- 
tion, together  with  the  discussion  thereon,  if  the  author 
desires  it,  printed  separately,  provided  that  he  gives 
notice  of  his  desire  to  receive  such  copies  upon  the 
manuscript  of  his  communication  forwarded  by  him  to 
tiie  Editor  of  the  Journal." 

25.  That  Bye-Law  37  shall  become  Bye-Law  45,  and 
shall  be  modified  as  follows :  "  The  Journal  of  the  Society 
shall  be  edited  and  manaeed  as  the  Council  shall  prescribie 
from  time  to  time.  Nothing  shall  appear  in  it  tne  publi- 
cation of  which  has  not  been  authorised  by  the  Council, 
or  by  a  Publication  Committee  appointed  by  the  Council. 
It  shall  contain,  in  full  or  in  abstract,  as  the  Council  may 
in  each  case  decide,  such  of  the  communications  read 
before  the  Society  or  any  of  its  Local  Sections  as  the 
Council  may  consider  it  desirable  to  publish,  together 
with  such  oUier  matter,  relating  to  applied  chemistry  and 
the  practice  thereof,  as  the  Council  may  from  time  to 
time  direct." 

26.  That  the  present  Bye-law  26  shall  be  deleted,  and 
that  Bye-Law  38  shall  become  Bye-Law  46,  and  conclude 
with  the  word  ''formed  "  at  the  end  of  its  first  sentence. 

27.  That  the  following  shall  be  substituted  for  Bye-Law 
39,  and  shall  be  Bye-Law  47 :  "  Each  Local  Section  may 
make  rules  for  its  own  government,  but  no  such  rules 
shall  be  valid  unless  and  until  they  have  been  sanctioned 
by  the  Council  of  the  Society,  and  such  rules  must  in 
each  case  include  the  following  provisions ; 

"  (a)  That  the  affairs  of  the  Section  shall  be  con- 
ducted by  a  Committee,  which  shall  be  elected  by 
the  Members  of  the  Section,  in  such  manner  as  the 
rules  of  the  Section  shall  provide. 

"(6)  That,  except  elections  to  fill  up  unforeseen 
vacancies,  all  elections  to  the  Committee  of  a  Local 
Section,  and  all  election  of  ofBcers  of  the  Section, 
whether  such  officers  be  appointed  by  the  Committee 
or  otherwise,  shall  take  place  in  the  month  of  April, 
and  that  the  names  of  tne  persons  elected  shall  in 
each  case  be  reported  to  the  Council  on  or  before  the 
20th  of  that  month ;  but  that  the  members  of  Com- 
mittee and  the  officers  thus  elected  or  appointed  in 
April  shall  not  take  office,  and  those  whom  they  are 
to  succeed  shall  not  retire  from  office,  in  each  case 
until  the  close  of  the  session  then  current" 

' '  (e)  That  no  modification  of  or  addition  to  the  rules 
of  the  Section  shall  be  made  without  the  consent  of 
^e  Council  of  the  Society." 


28.  That  the  following  shall  be  Bye-Law  48 :  "  VFhea 
the  Council  has  consented  to  the  formation  of  a  Local 
Section  of  the  Society,  and  has  spproved  the  rales  bv 
which  it  is  proposed  tnat  that  Section  shall  be  govemeo, 
the  Chairman  and  Honorary  Secretary  of  that  Section 
shall  be  eic-q^tb  Members  of  the  Coun(^  of  the  Society.*' 

29.  That  the  following  shall  be  substituted  for  Bye- 
Law  40,  and  shall  be  Bye-Law  49 :  "  Each  Local  Section 
shall  be  bound  to  defray  its  own  expenses  for  printing, 
stationery,  postage,  reporting, and  nire  of  rooms;  bat 
the  Council  shall  make  a  ^rant  in  aid  thereof  out  of  the 

general  funds  at  the  Society,  or  may,  if  it  think  fit, 
efray  the  whole  thereof." 

30.  TbiCt  the  following  shall  be  substituted  for  Bye- 
Law  41,  and  shall  be  Bye-Law  60 :  "  An  account  of  the 
expenditure  of  each  Local  Section  during  the  preceding 
twelve  months  shall  be  furnished  to  the  Council  on  or 
before  the  31st  of  December  in  each  year." 

31.  That  the  following  shall  be  substituted  for  Bye- 
Law  46,  and  shall  be  Bye-Law  51 :  "Except  for  printing, 
stationery,  reporting,  postage,  and  hire  of  rooms,  no 
Local  Section  shall  incur  any  expense  without  having 
previously  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  Coundl  thereto." 

32.  That  the  following  shall  be  substituted  for  Bye- 
Law  42,  and  shall  be  Bye-Law  52 :  "  For  ^e  purpose  of 
meeting  its  expenses,  each  Local  Section  may  require 
its  Members  to  pay  a  Sectional  subscription,  wnich, 
however,  shall  not  in  any  case  exceed  five  shillings  per 
annum. " 

33.  That  Bye-Law  43  be  deleted. 

34.  That  the  following  shall  be  substituted  for  Bye- 
Law  44;  and  shall  be  Bye-Law  53  :  "  Every  Member  of 
the  Society  shall  be  entitled  to  attend,  and  to  take  part 
in  the  proceedings  of,  the  meetings  of  all  Load  Sections, 
except  meetings  concerning  the  business  management  of 
any  Section  of  which  he  is  not  a  Member." 

35.  That  the  following  shall  be  substituted  for  Bye- 
Law  45,  and  shall  be  Bye-Law  54 :  "  The  Committees  of 
Local  Sections  shall  have  power  to  accept  or  reject  com- 
munications proposed  to  be  read  before  such  Sections." 

36.  That  the  followinff  shall  be  substituted  for  Bye- 
Law  47,  and  shall  be  l^e-Law  55 :  "  Any  Member  of 
the  Society  may  submit  to  the  Council  in  writing  any 
proposal  to  alter  or  add  to  the  present  Bye-Laws,  and  the 
Council  may  submit  such  propiusal  to  the  ensuiug  Aunual 
General  Meeting,  if  it  think  fit ;  but  the  Council  shall 
submit  such  proposal  to  such  Annual  Genial  Meeting 
on  a  requisition  to  that  efifect  signed  by  at  least  twenty 
Members  of  the  Society,  who  are  not  in  arrear  witl 
their  subscriptions,  provided  that  no  proposed  altera- 
tions of  or  additions  to  the  Bye-Laws  shall  be  con- 
sidered at  any  Annual  General  Meeting  unless  at  least 
one  month's  notice  thereof  has  been  given  to  every 
Member  of  the  Society." 

37.  That  Bye-Law  27  shall  become  Bye-Law  55. 


UBT  OP  HSMBEBS  SLECTED  KAT  23rd,  18M. 


W.  Mathwin  Angus,  St.  John's  Leather  Works,  Newcaetk- 
on-Tyne. 

Dr.  C.  O.  Auerbach,  Farbenfabriken  voim,  F.  Bayer  k  Co.. 
Elberfeld. 

£.  Barlow,  2,  Railway  Terrace,  Streatham,  S.  W.,  oompresBed 
gas  maker. 

J.  J.  Beringer.  A.R.S.K.,  10,  South  Terrace,  Cambone. 
Cornwall,  lecturer. 

Gustay  Bischof,  4,  Hart  Street,  Bloomsbury,  W.C,  anaL  and 
tech.  chero. 

Wm.  Black,  Stanrigg,  Airdrie,  K.B^,  coal  master. 

R.  Bowman,  Heworth  Alkali  Works,  Gateahead-on-Tyne. 
analyst. 

Pythagoras  Bovd,  Box  77.  Nozih  Adams,  Hasa.,  V.&A. 
printworks  chemiat. 

W.  Buckley,  Brookdde  Printworks,  West  Leigh.  Umcashire. 

L.  N.  Chad  wick.  Ivy  Lawn,  Ponder'a  £nd,  MMdlfsei, 
manager,  crape  worka. 

L.  Cropper.  Saglev  Mills,  near  Bolton,  manager. 

A.  de  ueken.  Ruddock,  Pa^U.S.A..  analyst. 

R.  Dempster,  Rose  Mount,  EUand,  YorkAiro,  gaa  engineer. 

C.  S.  Doflsett,  Boston,  Mass.,  U.8JL.,  and  raytechnicom, 
Zurich,  student. 

Wra.  Foulis,  2.  Montgomerie  Quadrant  KelTinaide.  Glas- 
gow, gas  enginneer. 

W.  A.  Fox,  Court,  Wellington,  Somenet»  wtwUea  mana- 
facturer. 
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Joe  Frost,  Moldgreen»  Hnddenfield,  mannfactnrlDg  chemist 
and  analxst. 

J-.^MkeU,  1,  Woodlands  Road,  Cheetham  Hill,  Manchester, 

UMlJSt. 

J.  Handcock,  Dimsdale  View,  Longport,  Staflbrdshlre, 
potter^s  manager. 

Chas.  Heap.  Caldershaw,  near  Rochdale,  finisher,  dyer,  and 

fnlier. 

Wna.  HoUoway,  Newlands,  Middlesbro*,  manufacturing 
cJieiDiSv, 

J.  W.^gham,  2,  Bisley  Villas.  Femdale  Road,  Leytonetone, 
£.«  cnemist. 

J.  Jameson,  Akenside 'Hill,  Kewcastle-on-Tyne,  consulting 
ODinQeer. 

l5r.  Wm.  Kalle,  3iehrich,  am  Rhein,  Germany,  tar  colour 
manntBctorer. 

T.  J.  Kmg,  Inland  Reyenne  Laboratory,  Somerset  House, 
Mr  .t>M  analyst. 

J.  Kolb,  Society  Anonyme  des  Manufactures  de  Prod.  Chim., 
UUe,  France. 

?',?y^®v?'**«^A?«^8**"  Ofl^ofh  Jersey. 
vSMtiSts?^^  ^"^  ^-  ^»  7-  Westminster  Chambers. 

L.  Licbermanii,  62.  Portland  Street,  Manchester,  agent  for 
UesBTs.  Meister.  Lucius,  und  Bruening. 

A-  8.  Lodge,  Spring  Side,  Prestwick,  near  Manchester, 
Bdenoe  student 

James  Lyle,  Plaistow  Whart  North  Woolwich  Road,  B., 
sugar  refiner. 

Edward  Jtosden,  Church  View,.  North  Road,  Clayton, 
Manchester,  dyer,  printer,  etc. 

J^l3i^^  ?f^  MayenXeld,  8,  North  Road,  Clayton,  Man- 
Chester.  Chemist  Aniline  Co. 

.ii*J*"S^*'*^  *•  "^y^®  ^*®^  Terrace,  Hebbum,  assistant 
cbemical  manager. 

M^lMt.  CE**'  Cavendish  House,  Teddlngton.  Middlesex, 

J.  B.  ^oorhouse.  Horton  Bank,  Bradfbrd,  dyer, 
H.  a  Murry^.  Ol^mayne.  Galashiels,  NJB..  tanner, 
mato    ^®^''^'**  BcWae  Court,  Hampstead.  N.W.,   colour 

f^  ^^^^a^^^^?}^  ^S^*^  ^m»»  Bolton,  paper  maker. 
mSSSJb^         valentine  Street,  Pendleton,  mnchester, 

Wiwin  RedScem,  17,  Clayton  Street,  Huhne,  Manchester. 
^Jj^^Jonard,  43,  Rue  Grlgnan,  Marseilles,  France,  "Rio 

y S:5i  J"^¥®i?  V^t9^T^  Belfest,  chemical  manufacturer. 
ln«.  pSuSt'oSse  ^**^*  Kentish  Town.  N.W..  exam- 

a  Sdiroede^  5&^lopm  Street.  Manchester,  drysalter. 
cbemirt.     ^      Brandon  Terrace,  Edinburgh,  manufacturing 

Sf  ^'  ^^^^^  Fainriew,  Yeovil,  leather  manufacturer. 
m2ker  '  "^^^^J^*®"*'  *•  Cooper  Street,  Manchester,  aniline  dye 

t'  6  '%Y3i?^'*?'.^^l.P®^^">^®  Gardens,  W.,  analyst 

pa^kmSrwr**^*  Howard  Villa,  Bclgrave  Road,  Leicester, 
chemi^riSSSfa^tu^!'^"'  "^^"^^  Kelvlnside.  Gh«gow, 
mL^  OT*"'^'  *^'  School  Street,  RadcliflTe,  Manchester,  fore- 
pj^J^S^ord  Webster,  Malvern  House,  Redland.  Bristol, 
^^Whowell,  Carr  Bank,  Tottington.  Bury,  bleacher  and 

of^lXSSfcy?^'^  ^"^  ^'^  ^^  «•=••  »^«^'««>' 

H«Sj;^LX*"^*',S!i?-^J,?^  Stephen's  Road,  Hounslow. 
Henry  Baasett,  26,  Belitha  Villas,  Bamsbury,  N. 


CBAROBS  or  ADDBS88,  ETC. 

Bsrkaa  Fred,  flate  Canterbury  College),  New  Zealand  Loan 
snd  Mercuitile  Agency  Op.,  ChristchurclLNew  Zealand. 
B^P^Q.  A.  date  of  Hamilton,  N.B.)rRoyal  Bank  House, 

JBtohop,  Howaid  W.  (late  of  Walsall),  Wigginton  Road, 
Tarn  worth. 

Bower.  H.,  P.O.  Box  916,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.S.A. 
^  Carmtbers.  Robert  Gate  of  Glasgow),  Pow  Street,  Working- 
ton. Cumberland. 

Gi^ii^Peter  a  <]ate  of  Salterhebble),  10,  Burlington 

wooSrSl^^'^'  ^^  ^  Cordoba),  65,  Digby  Road,  Browns- 

*.  ^^^^v^,®'  ^»H?J^flP'^8  ^»"»)»  New  Jersey  Extrac- 
tion woikM,  New  Jersey,  Elizabeth,  U.S. A. 

Hampaon,  A.  (late  of  Gtorton),  Leven  Terrace,  Fairfield,  near 
Manchester. 

Higgin*  A.  J.,  22,  Little  Peter  Street,  Gaythom.  Manchester. 

HutoUason,  T.  J.  (late  of  Elton),  Leeman's  Hill  Works. 
TotUngton.  near  Bury. 

Johnstone,  Jas.  (Late  of  Paisley  Road),  Shawfield  Works. 
Ruthorglen^  Glasgow. 

K^gfil  iJ.^^ot  Greenheys).  Aluminium  Crown  Metal 
Woika,  SofhuU  Lodge,  Holyrooa,  near  Birmingham. 


Martyn.  Wm.  (late  of  Elisabeth),  care  of  The  Davis  Co.,  8 
Merchant's  Exchange,  Boston.  Mass.,  U.S.A. 

Reed.  Albert  E.,  21,  St.  Andrew's  Crescent,  and  Sly  Paper 
Mills.  Cardiff. 

Rlc>iard8on,  B.  S.  (late  of  Consett),  Scottdale,  Westmoreland 
Co..  Pa.,  U.S.A. 

Richwrdson.  F.  W.  (late  of  Church  Street),  13,  Whetley 
Grove,  Bradford. 

Robinson,  Jos.  (late  of  IVweU  Street),  Famworth,  Widnes. 

RohUng.  Ferd.  Oate  of  Manchester),  Overlea  Terrace,  Shed- 
dens,  Busby,  near  Glasgow. 

Sansone.  A.  (late  of  Castellamare),  26,  Hullard  Street, 
Shrewsbury  Street  Old  Trafltord,  Manchester. 

Shapleiffh.  Waldron  Oate  of  Freeport),  care  of  Graham 
Bkindy.  &q„  42.  Broadway,  New  York. 

Smith.  George,  Ravensdene,  Sutton,  Surrey,  and  Anchor 
Bottling  Works,  Bow  Bridge.  B. 

Toms,  F.  Woodland  (late  of  Camden  Town),  States  Analyst's 
Office.  St.  Hellers,  Jersey. 

Wame.  Thos.  (late  of  South  Shields),  22,  Foley  Street, 
Wednesbury. 


OBAKQS  OF  ADDBS8B  BBQUIBED. 

_  Seekendorf,  A.  (late  of  17,  Ashley  Place),  Victoria  Street 
S.W. 


Z>eatb0. 


Dr.  R.  Angus  Smith,  F.R.S.,  22,  Devonfihire  Street, 
All  Saints,  Manchester. 

Thomas  Farmer,  West  Gorton,  Manchester. 

G.  M.  HoPWOOD,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

Prof.  A.  F.  Taylor,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  U.S.A. 


lonDon  Section* 


Chairman:  David  Howard. 
OommiUee : 


SirF.  A.  Abel. 

H.  E.  Armstrong. 

W.  Crowder, 

C.  Graham. 

S.  HaU. 

A.  K.  Huntington. 

R.  MesseL 


B.  E.  R.  Newlands. 
B.  Redwood. 


John  Spiller. 


T.  Royie. 
John  Spi 
G.  C.  Trewby. 
W.  Weldon. 
J.  Williams. 


LocaZ  Sec, :  Thos.  Tyrer,  Garden  Wharf.  Church  Road, 

Battersea,  W. 

On  June  9th,  the  following  papers  will  be  presented  by— 

1.— Mr.  W.  S.  Squire,  **  On  the  Processes  concerned  in  the 
conversion  of  Starch  into  Alcohol,  and  their  relation  to  Brew- 
ing and  Distilling." 

2.— Mr.  H.  B.  Yardley,  '*  On  Iron  and  Alumina  as  causes  of 
reduction  in  the  manufacture  of  Superphosphates,  fto." 

S.— Messrs.  Giles  and  Shearer,  "On  Table  of  the  Percentage 
of  Sulphurous  Acid  by  weight  in  its  Aqueous  Solutions." 

L^Messrs.  Pedler  and  Warden.  **  On  the  Effect  of  Tempera- 
ture on  the  Flashing  Point  of  Petroleum." 


Chemical  Society's  Booms,  Buriingtok  House 
Monday,  May  5th,  1884. 


MR.  DATH)  HOWARD  IK  THE  CHAIR. 


THE  COMPOSITION  AND  ILLUMINATING 
POWER  OF  COAL  GAS. 

BY  PERCY  F.  FRAKKLAND,  PH.D.,  B.Sa,  F.LC, 
ASSOa  ROY.  SCH.   OF  MINES. 

The  composition  of  coal  gas  is  a  subject  which  has 
attracted  the  attention  of  chemists  for  some  50  years 
past,  and  although  it  has  undergone  investi^tion  by 
men  of  great  eminence,  yet  our  knowledge  of  it  still  re- 
mains far  from  perfect  Indeed  coal  gas  possesses  such 
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a  complex  coini)06ition,  and  most  of  its  ingredients  are 
present  in  such  small  quantities  only,  that  the  ordinary 
methods  of  analysis  are  inadeouate  to  deal  with  them. 
Even  the  analysis  of  far  simpler  gaseous  mixtures  is 
an  operation  which  is  by  no  means  popular,  owing  to 
the  great  amount  of  care,  special  skill,  and  expensive 
apparatus  which  are  requisite.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
surprising  that  the  publiBhed  analyses  of  coal  gas 
should  be  comparatively  limited  in  number. 

Although  by  searching  for  individual  constituents 
in  very  large  quantities  of  gas  upwards  of  20  different 
ingredients  of  coal  gas  are  reported  to  have  been 
discovered,  vet  the  quantitative  determination  of  most 
of  them  is  altogether  out  of  the  question.  For  practi- 
cal purpbses  it  is  necessary  to  be  content  with  a  much 
less  exhaustive  analysis  of  coal  gas,  and  yet  one  which 
shall  discover  the  connection  between  the  composition 
and  illuminating  power  of  the  gas.  These  numerous 
ingredients  of  coal-gas  may  be  conveniently  divided 
into  three  ^oups  : — 

1.  lUummattng  Conglituents,  which  consist  chiefly 
of  ethylene.  C2H4,  propylene,  C^He,  butylene, 
C^H^  acetylene,  C0H2,  and  benzene,  C«H'. 

2.  Diluents^  which  are  represented  by  hydrogen, 
marsh-gas,  and  carbonic  oxide. 

3.  Impurities,  the  principal  of  which  are  carbonic 
anhydride,  nitrogen,  atmospheric  air,  and  aqueous 
vapour. 

Now  although  an  analysis  in  which  the  proportion  of 
illuminiiting  constituents,  as  well  as  the  hydrogen, 
carbonic  oxide,  marsh-gas,  carbonic  anhydride, 
nitrogen,  and  oxygen  are  determined,  can  be  pert  ormea 
in  a  few  hours,  yet  such  analyses  are  but  rarely 
made,  the  testing  of  ^  being  generally  confined  to  the 
determination  of  its  illuminating  power  and  an  estima- 


tion of  certain  impurities,  generally  sulphur  and 
ammonia^  only.  It  is  needless,  however,  to  point  oot 
the  importance  of  such  analyses,  not  only  in  order  to 
ascertam  the  calorific  effect,  the  amount  of  carbonic 
anhydride  produced,  or  the  oxygen  consumed  in  ^e 
combustion  of  the  oas,  but  even  as  reguds  its 
illuminating  power,  tnese  analytical  results  indicate 
more  clearly  the  amount  of  light  that  the  gas  inll 
yield  to  an  ordinary  consumer  than  the  offidid 
photometric  determinations  made  with  elaborate 
standard  burners  which  are  never  seen  in  private 
houses. 

Thegreatimportance  of  determining thecomposition 
of  the  gas  resulting  froin  different  methods  of  gaa 
manufacture,  is  idso  sufficiently  obvioua 

The  composition  of  the  gas  supplied  to  London  was 
fully  examined  in  the  year  1851,  and  again  in  1876,  the 
results  of  these  analyses  are  given  in  i&  accoxnpanyiDg 
tables.  In  t^ese  analyses,  it  will  be  seen  that  not 
only  have  the  principal  constituents  been  determined, 
but  the  nature  of  tnose  hydrocarbons  to  which  the 
illuminating  power  of  the  gas  is  due  has  been  furthei 
explored  The  illuminating  power  of  thehydrocarboai 
of  the  general  molecular  formula  CnHm  is  known  to 
increase  as  the  value  of  n  increases,  and  that  of  m 
diminishes.  Tlius  not  only  does  propylene,  C3HJ, 
yield  more  light,  on  combustion,  than  ethylene,  C|H  ^ 
but  the  latter  is  inferior  also  to  acetylene,  C^H,.  In 
order^  Uierefore,  to  form  an  opinion  concerning  the 
illuminating  value  of  these  hyarocarbons  CnHn  their 
"carbon  density ^^  t.«.,  tiie  number  of  carbon  atonw 
which  they  contain  in  a  molecule,  was  also  determined. 
This  value  of  t^e  hydrocarbons  may  conveniently  be 
expressed  in  terms  of  ethylene,  the  carbon  density  of 
I  which  is  2.  ' 


Table  I.— 1851  (E.  Frankland). 

100  volumes  of  Gas  contain 
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Heavy 
Hydro- 
carbons. 
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Equivalent 

in  Oleflant 

Gas. 

i  1 

City  Co,, 
TfOren  at  Blackfriars 
(Newcastle  Coal). 

41-50 

3-05 

4-67 

697 

2 

Great  Central  Co., 
Taken  at  Office,  Cole- 
man Street,  3  miles 
from    Works    (New- 
castle Coal  and  Can- 
nel). 

•28 

•J4 

1*80 

1 

51-24 

1 

1 

t 

7-10 

35-28 

3-56 

1 

4-05 

7*21 

1 
1 

1 

3 

Western  Co,, 
Taken  at  Works,  Pad- 
dington      (Newcastle 
Cannel). 

•13 

•13 

1-51 

1 

25-82 

1 

7-85 

61-20 

1  13-06 

1 

3-52 

22*98    1 

1 

1 

Imperial, 
Taken    |    mile  from 
Battle  Bridge  Works. 

•29 

1-20 

6^01 

1 

4115 

8-02 

40*66 

3-67 

3-35 

1 

6-15 

5 

Chartered, 
Taken  (_  mile    from 
Works.  Brick  Lane. 

None 

1      '08 

1 

•38 

1 

1 
1 

1 

51-81 

8.95 

35-25 

1 

3-53 

4-36 

7*70 

These  analyses  brought  to  light  the  interesting  fact 
that  during  the  interval  of  26  ^ears  which  elapsed 
between  the  two  series  of  observations,  the  illuminating 
power  of  the  gas,  as  indicated  by  its  chemical  com- 
position, had  undergone  no  increase,  the  improved 
illuminating  power  which  had  nominally  taken  place 
being  really  due  to  the  superior  burners  which  had 
come  into  use  for  testing  the  gas. 

Tliese  analyses  also  show  the  difference  in  com- 
position between  the  gas  prepared  from  common  coal, 


cannel  coal,  and  mixtures  of  the  two  respectively  R 
will  also  be  seen  that  whereas  carbonic  anhydnde 
forms  an  almost  constant  ingredient  of  the  gas  m  i»i, 
it  had  been  practically  banished  by  the  year  1»*6, 
Nitrogen,  on  the  other  hand,  becomes  a  more  con- 
spicuous ingredient  in  the  later  analyses. 

During  the  past  two  years  I  have  mysdf  been 
investigating  the  composition  not  only  of  tte  pa 
supplied  to  London  by  the  two  principal  compw^ 
but  also  of  that  supplied  to  a  number  of  the  mow 
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Table  II.— 1876  (Humpidge), 

100  volames  of  rbs  contain 


0^^^ 

Carbonic 
Oxide. 

|5 

t 

1 

COMPANY. 

Carbonic 
Acid. 

• 

5 

• 
•.it 

Hydrogen. 

Heavy 
Hydro- 
carbons. 

Carbon 
Density. 

Equivalent 
in  Oleflant 
Gas.        , 

' 

Imperial  Co., 
Crane  Grove,   Hollo- 
way  Road,  10*30  p.m. 

None 

1-91 

9-73 

40-82 

6*79 

36-57 

4-18 

3-81 

7-96 

2 

Chartered  Co,, 
Beckton     Testing 
House,  Noon. 

None 

Traces 

318 

50*59 

3*13 

38*30 

4-11 

356 

7-85 

3 

Chartered  Co,, 
Mr.    Heiscb's    Office, 
U*aOa.m. 

None 

0-22 

i-^ 

50-28 

137 

36-95 

3*22 

3-94 

6-34 

4 

Ditto  9*30  p.m. 

None 

000 

3-22 

50112 

6-96 

34*19 

4-11 

316 

6-49 

5 

Chartered  Co., 
Royal      College      of 
Chemistry,  Noon. 

Traces 

02G 

4-93 

50*68 

3*98 

35-89 

4-08 

3-96 

6-65 

6 

Ditto  9  p.m. 

Traces 

0*40 

510 

13-99 

612 

30*36 

4*12 

3-31 

6*82 

7 

Houses  of  Parliament 
(Cannel),  7  p.m. 

None 

None 

2-71 

11*72 

4*98 

41-88 

8-72 

4*51 

19-66 

TABLE  III. 
COMPOSITION  OF  COAL  AND  CANNEL  GASES  (P.  F.  FRANKLAND),  18824. 


Town. 


Edinborgh 

Glasgow 

St.  Andrews 

Liverpool 

Preston 

Nottingham 

Leeds 

Sheffield 

Birmingham 

Bristol 

London 

Gas  Light  &  Coke 

Co 

South    Metropoli- 
tan Co. « 

Redhill 

Gloucester 

Vcastle-on-Tyno .. 

Newcastle  -  under- 
Lyrae 

Brighton 

Southampton 

Ipswich. 

Norwich 


\tk 

1    8 

e5  3 

1. 

tedniu 

Power 

QdardC 

rdro-Ca 
CnHi 

^  1 

o    OQ 

« 

(30?) 

12-23 

27 

10-00 

5W 

^1 


Average  Formula 
of 

CnHin, 

or 


27 

21*5 

20 

18-6 

18 

18 

17-25 

17 

a    ■ 

16 

16 
16 

(icn 

16 

15 
14 
14 
14 
(14?) 


16-55 

1310 

10-01  ^  13-71 


7-90 
6-22 
5-63 


9-50 
8-41 
8-24 


7-28    10-64 


6-28 
4-76 
4-58 


8-78 
6-28 
7*77 


4-11     6*58 


2-92     412 


410 
4-95 


5  91 
7*10 


I 


3*62  5-00 

1-53'  5-67 

3-76  4*60 

3-09  4-90 

4-53  5-82 

3*26  4*85 


Carbon 
Density. 


2-71 
2*68 
2-73 
2-11 
2-70 
2-93 
2-92 
2-79 
2*61 
3*39 

2-98 

3-03 
2*69 

2*87 
2*76 

217 
2-15 
3-17 
2-57 
2*97 


Hydrogen 
Density. 


5*38 
5-00 


O  I 
oO  j 

Co  ! 

11: 


S 


•35     1*00 


1-29 


4-3-2 

510 
4-58 


4 -62 
5-20 
3-77 
310 


-29 

2-73 

170 

-84 

'81 

-31 

•24 

1-50 

0 

0 

•09 
•74 
•03 
-28 

-08 
•03 
-07 
-06 
•27 


I 


06 
48 
19 
25 
•24 
07 
10 
36 
27 

36 

0 

-49 
-51 
-23 


a 

t 

2 


RaUo 
Illuminating  Power. 

Equivalent  of  CaH4% 

or 

1%'C«H4  -Stand. 
Candles. 


o 

S 


1H  X 

1^ 


8 

£ 


3*61 
3-07 
2-83 
6*10 
4-79 
2-51 
4-32 
2-56 
10-10 
511 


5-95     17-99     3-75    37-64 


I  3  19  53-11 

:  3-37  18-18 

2*73  48*89 

5-29  50*50 


111 
3-41 
4-64 
3-37 


36-55 
39-41 
38-25 
36-71 


I 


•11  '  6*22  <  16-31 1   3-74  :  39-01 

-23  2-07     51-62 

'39  2*53    53-59 

12  10*84     43*26 

-11  303    5379     3-10   36-11 


I 

1*11    38*15 

I 
350   3671 

2*40   38-73 


1-81 
2*01 
1*97 
2-26 
2-38 
2-25 
1-60 
2i)5 
2-75 
2-19 

•  • 

213 

3*62 
271 
2-25 
3*20 

2*65 
3*04 
2-86 
2*40 
2-89 


3/2 

2/10 

4y6-6/. 

Vioj 


n 
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important  townfl  in EnglandandScotland.  Theresults 
of  these  analyses  are  embodied  in  the  accompanying 
table.  I  have  also  appended  the  reputed  illuminating 
power  of  the  gases  in  question. 

The  results  are  instractive,  as  they  show  the  limits 
within  which  the  ingredients  of  ordinary  coal-gas  vary. 
They  also  show  that  althou^  the  composition  of  the 
coal-gas  manufactured  in  this  country  to-day  is  much 
the  same  as  it  was  33  years  ago,  yet  there  are  some 
minor  differences  which  are  not  without  interest 

Referring  in  the  first  place  to  the  illuminating 
hydrocarbons,  it  will  be  seen  that  although  the  pro- 
portion in  which  they  are  present  has  generally 
increased  yet  their  carbon  density  is  noticeably  lower. 
Already  in  1876  this  carbon  densi^  was  generally 
inferior  to  that  observed  in  1851.  More  especiallv  is 
this  difference  apparent  in  the  case  of  cannel-^gs,  thus 
in  1861  the  Metropolitan  cannel-gas  of  the  Western 
Co.  contained  hydrocarbons  of  the  average  carbon 
density  4'05,  in  1876  similar  eas  supplied  to  the  Houses 
of  Parliament  contained  hyourocarbons  of  the  density 
of  4*61,  whilst  the  various  cannel-gases  which  I  have 
examined,vi2..from  Liverpool,  Glas^w,  Edinburgh,  St 
Andrew's,  ana  others,  only  contain  hydrocarbons  the 
average  density  of  which  is  considerably  under  3. 
There  can  be  httle  doubt  that  this  reduction  in  the 
carbon  density  of  the  hydrocarbons  is  due  to  different 
conditions  of  temperature  which  are  now  employed 
in  destructive  distiUation. 

In  some  cases,  it  will  be  seen,  I  have  also  deter- 
mined the  hjfdro^en  density  of  the  hydrocarbons^ 
which  determination  throws  light  upon  uie  family  of 
hydrocarbons  which  is  most  predominant  Ijius 
from  the  carbon  density  alone  it  would  be  impossible 
to  distinguish  between  CtH4  and  CsHs,  whilst  the 
hydrogen  density  at  once  serves  to  discriminate 
between  them.  The  determinations  of  carbon  and 
hydrogen  density  show  that  the  illuminatinff  power  of 
the  cannel-gases  is  due  almost  wholly  to  hydrocarbons 
of  the  CnHsU  or  define  series,  whiJst  the  coal-gases 
also  contain  hydrocarbons  in  which  the  proportion  of 
carbon  to  hydrogen  atoms  is  greater  than  1  :  2. 

My  analyses  also  show  that  the  London  gases  Are 
still  practiodly  free  from  carbonic  anhydride,  but  that 
in  some  of  the  provincial  gases,  the  amount  present  is 
very  considerable  ;  thus  in  the  sample  from  Birminj^- 
ham  it  was  1*60,  in  that  from  Liverpool  1*70,  and  m 
that  from  St  Andrew's  as  much  as  2'73  per  cent  The 
proportion  of  nitrogen  is  also  very  considerable  in 
some  gases,  thus  in  the  Birmingham  and  Ipswich 
samples  it  amounted  to  upwards  of  10  per  cent. 

I  nave  repeatedly  heard  it  stated,  even  quite  recently, 
that  carbonic  oxide  is  usually  present  to  the  extent 
of  about  10  per  cent  in  coal-gas.  Now  that  is  certainly 
not  the  case,  for  I  have  never  yet  examined  a  sample 
of  gas  containing  that  amount  It  would  be  mudi 
nearer  the  truth  to  say  that  the  proportion  of  car- 
bonic oxide  usually  varies  from  3-6  per  cent  My 
analyses  of  coal-gas  were,  however,  especially  under- 
taken with  the  view  of  tracing  t^e  relationship 
between  chemical  composition  and  illuminating  power. 
As  it  was  quite  impossible  to  take  ihe  illuminating 
power  of  these  numerous  gases  at  the  time  of  collecting 
the  various  samples,  I  have  been  compelled  to  adopt 
the  reputed  illuminating  powergiven  in  the  Gasworks 
Statistics  edited  bjr  Mr.  C.  W.  Hastings. 

Now^the  points  in  the  chemical  composition  of  the 
^  which  are  of  primary  importance  m  determining 
Its  illuminating  power  are :  firstly,  the  proportion  of 
hydrocarbons,  Cnllm,whichthegas  contains;  secondly, 
the  equivalence  in  ethylene  of  these  hydrocarbons; 
and  thirdly,  their  carbon  and  hydrogen  density 
respectively.  The  other  ingredients  of  the  sasi  gener- 
ally amounting  to  upwards  of  90%,  are  of  omy  second- 
ary importance  in  influencing  the  illuminating  power. 


Taking  in  the  first  place  the  proportion  of  hydro* 
carbonsCnHm,  it  will  be  seen  that,  roughly  speaking, 
the  illuminating  power  rises  or  falls  as  the  proportion 
of  these  hydrocar  oons  increases  or  diminishes.  Many 
instances  will,  however,  be  seen  of  a  gas  with  a  higha 
illuminating  power  possessing  a  lower  percentage  of 
these  hydrocarbons  than  another  gas  with  an  inferior 
luminosity.  Far  more  faithfully  does  the  proportion 
of  ethvlene  to  which  the  hydrocarbons  are  eqmvalent 
accord  with  the  illuminating  power.  In  fact,  it  will 
be  found  that  every  1  per  cent,  of  ethylene  is  roughly 
equivalent  to  from  2-3  candles  illuminating  power. 
Tnis  is  indicated  in  the  column  entitled  ''Ratio  of 
illuminating  power  to  equivalent  percenta^  of  ethy- 
lene." The  ratio  in  the  case  of  cannel-gas  is  about  2. 
whilst  for  the  coal-gases  it  is  somewhat  greater,  and 
in  a  few  instances  amounts  to  3.  This  difference  in 
ratio  depends  mainly  upon  the  difference  in  carbon 
density  of  the  hydrocarc>on8,  ie.,  where  the  ratio  is 
great  the  carbon  density  is  generally  great  also  and 
vice  vend.  This  shews  that  the  h^drooirbons  of  hi^ 
carbon  density  possess  a  ^[reater  illuminating  power 
than  is  indicated  by  their  equivalent  in  ethylene. 
Thus  1  volume  of  benzene  vapour  is,  as  regards  carbon 
vapour,  e(iuivalent  to  3  volumes  of  ethylene  ;  but  the 
illuminating  power  of  benzene,  I  shall  j;>re8ently  shew 
you,  is  not  three  times  but  nearly  six  times  as  great  as 
that  of  ethylene,  for  b^  adding  ethylene  to  coal-gas 
that  had  beoQ  disilluminated  bv  means  of  bromine,  I 
found  that  it  required  no  less  tnan  13*41  per  cent  of 
ethylene  to  obtain  a  gas  of  16*84  candles  illnminating 
power,  whilst  3*09  per  cent  of  benzene  vapour  already 
imparted  to  the  disilluminated  gas  an  illuminating 
power  of  no  less  than  22*92  candles.    Thus 

1  per  cent  ethylene  =  1*26  candles. 

1       „       benzene  vapour  =  7*42  candles. 

So  that  the  benzene  vapour  has  an  illuminating  power 
almost  six  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  ethylene. 
Indeed  it  is  this  disproportionate  increase  m  In* 
minosity  of  the  hydrocarbons  as  their  carbon  density 
rises,  together  with  our  inability  to  determine  Uie 
individiud  hydrocarbons  composing  the  group  CnHm, 
which  prevents  our  being  able  to  ^cuute  with 
absolute  precision  the  illuminating  power  of  gas  from 
analyses  such  as  those  to  which  I  nave  referred. 

Since  these  analytical  methods  of  examination 
thus  fail  to  afford  a  complete  explanation  of  the 
illuminating  power  of  coal-gas,  it  is  obviously  of  great 
interest  to  approach  the  question  by  eifn^iend 
methods.  The  synthetical  enquiry  into  the  source  of 
illuminating  power  in  coal-cpu  nas,  until  recently, 
been  almost  entirely  neglected. 

This  synthetical  examination  of  the  subject  con- 
sists in  taking  the  hydrocarbons  of  this  CnHm  gronp 
nngly^  and  ascertamin^  bjr  experiment  the  adw 
illuminating  power  which  is  ootainable  from  mix- 
tures of  these  individual  hydrocarbons  with  the 
several  diluents,  combustible  and  incombnstible, 
present  in  coal-gas. 

From  the  analyses  which  I  have  placed  before  yoo. 
it  is  apparent  that  one  of  the  main  constituents  of 
these  nydrocarbons,  CnHm,  is  ethylene,  C1H4, 
which  is  mixed  with  smaller  quantities  of  other 
hydrocarbons,  not  only  of  its  only  class,  OnHsD, 
but  also  of  more  condensed  classes,  since  in  all  caeee 
where  the  hydrogen  density  has  been  also  determined 
the  ratio  of  C  :  B  is  greater  than  1  :  2. 

This  s^thetical  examination  has  only  as  yet  been 
fully  carried  out  in  the  case  of  ethylene,  and  frag- 
mentarily  in  that  of  benzene. 

In  my  experiments  with  ethylene,  I  found  that 
the  pure  sas  yields  a  light  of  68*6  candles  when  bnmt 
from  a  Keferee's  burner,  and  calculated  for  a  con- 
sumption of  6  cubic  feet  per  hour.    By  admizture 
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with  Uij  diluent,  ej[ce{>ting  oxygen,  this  illuminating 
power  of  the  ethylene  ia  graduallv  reduced.  Let  us 
consider  the  different  ways  in  wbich  these  several 
diluents    operate    in     reducing    this    illuminating 

power. 

In  the  firat  place,  taking  the  combustible  diluents— 
liydroKen,  caroonic  oxide,  and  marsh-gas.  These 
tnree  dilnente  reduce  the  illuminating  power  of  the 
etliylene  by  practically  the  same  amount,  as  loiu;  as 
none  of  them  form  more  than  40  to  4S  per  vent,  oftha 
mixture.  When,  however,  tJie  proportion  of  diluent 
eiceeda  this  amount,  the  difference  between  them 
becomes  more  manifest :  of  the  three,  carbonic  oxide 
is  found  to  reduce  the  illuminating  power  most,  and 
msrah-gas  least  Thus,  mixtures  of  ethvlene  and 
carbonic  oxide  cease  to  have  an  v  practical  luminous 
Effect  when  the  proportion  of  the  former  does  not 
eieoed  20  per  cent  oi  the  whole.  Mixtures  of  ethy- 
lene and  hydrogen,  on  the  other  hand,  cease  to  be 
laminous  when  the  proportion  of  ethylene  is  leas 
than  10  per  cent  of  the  whole.    WhUst  all  mixtures 


of  ethylene  with  marsh-gas  possess  some  illuminating 
power,  for  even  marsh-gas  alone  yields  a  very  percep- 
tible amount  of  light  when  consumed  from  a  Referee's 
burner.  In  order  to  illustrate  thb  difference  in  the 
effect  of  the  several  diluents  in  coal-gu,  let  us  take 
an  example.  The  gas  supplied  by  the  Qas  Li|^t  and 
Coke  Co.,  as  we  see  from  the  table,  contains  the 
equivalent  of  658  per  cent  of  ethylene.  If  this 
proportion  of  ethylene  were  mixed  with  hydrogen 
only,  we  see  from  uie  diagram  of  curves  that  it  would 
yield  practically  no  light  at  all^  if  mixed  entirety 
with  carbonic  oxide  it  would  besimilarly  non-luminous, 
whilst  if  mixed  with  marsh-gas  alone  it  would  yield 
a  light  of  some  13  or  14  candles.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  see  from  the  analysis  that  it  is  actually 
mixed  with  only  37'64  per  cent  of  marsh-gas,  whilst 
with  the  other  constituents  of  the  gas  it  can  yield  no 
light  at  oU  ;  so  that  in  the  actual  gaseous  mixtures, 
indicated  by  the  analysis,  the  656  per  cent  of  ethy- 
lene could  not  yield  as  much  light  as  13  to  14  can- 
dles ;  and  in  fac^  I  find  that  with  disilluminated  coal- 


niomlnstlng  power  of  UUi7l«De  when  mixed  with  Combustible  Dilnente. 
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ethylene  by  non-luminous  combustible  gases  iathat 
the  intrinsic  luminosity  of  the  ethylene  remains 
practic&lly  constant  until  the  proportion  of  diluent 
amounts  to  about  60  per  cent  of  the  mixture ;  that 
is  to  say,  if  the  illuminating  power  of  the  mixture  be 
calculated  for  a  uniform  consumption  of  6  cubic  feet 
of  ethylene  per  hour  instead  of  &  cubic  feet  of  the 
mixture,  the  illuminating  power  of  pure  ethylene, 
viz.,  68'6  candles,  is  maintained.  This  intrinsic 
luminosity  of  ethylene  under  dilution  is  indicated  in 
the  diagrams  by  the  dotted  curves.  From  these 
curves  it  will  be  seen  that  the  further  dilution 
(beyond  50%)  of  the  ethylene  has  a  very  different 
effect  upon  its  intrituic  luminosity,  according  to  the 
diluent  employed  ;  thus,  in  the  case  of  carbonic 
oxide  there  is  a  rapid  decline  in  the  case  of  hydrogen, 

a  slight  increase  quickly  followed  by  speedy  decline 

same  *  whilst  in  the  case  of  marah-gas  a  continuous  ana 
I  rapidly    increasing   aujcmentation    in    the   intrinsic 
ion  of  1  luminosity  of  the  ethylena 
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If  we  now  tDm  our  attention  to  the  incombustible 
diluents  in  gas,  we  shall  find  that  in  many  respects 
their  influence  upon  the  illuminating  power  is  very 
different  from  that  of  the  combustible  diluents.  The 
incombustible  diluents  of  coal-gas  are  carbonic 
anhydride,  aqueous  vapour^  nitrogen,  oxygen,  and 
atmospheric  air.  My  experiments  with  these  gases 
have  been  chiefly  confined  to  a  study  of  their  in 
fluence  u))on  the  illuminating  power  of  ethylene. 

Carbonic  anhydride,  aqueous  vapour  and  nitrogen, 
all  produce  efiects  whica  are  alike  in  kind,  but 
different  in  decree.  All  three  exert  a  {)rejudicial 
effect  upon  the  illuminating  power,  but  this  effect  is 
greatest  in  the  case  of  carbonic  anhydride — least  in 
that  of  nitrogen.  My  experiments  with  aqueous 
vapour  were  naturally  limited  to  determining  the 
difference  in  illuminating  power  of  dry  gas  and  gas 
saturated  with  moisture  at  the  ordinary  temperature 
of  the  air  (SO"*  C).  The  mean  of  several  experiments, 
both  with  coal-gas  and  ethylene,  showed  that  the 
presence  of  2  per  cent,  of  aqueous  vapour  reduces  the 
illuminating  power  of  the  gas  by  about  3  per  cent. 

Reference  to  the  diagram  of  curves  will  show  that 
carbonic  anhydride  effects  complete  disillumination 


of  the  ethylene  when  it  is  present  to  the  amount  of 
60  per  cent ;  similar  disillumination  is  not  effected 
by  nitrogen  until  its  amount  reaches  between  70  and 
80  per  cent. 

The  curves  indicating  the  intrinsic  luminosity  of 
the  ethylene  will  be  seen  to  be  entirely  different 
from  those  which  were  obtained  in  the  case  of  the 
combustible  diluents ;  for  instead  of  the  intrinsic 
luminosity  remaining  unaffected  by  dilution  of  the 
eth^rlene  up  to  50  per  cent,  it  is,  m  the  case  of  car- 
bonic anh}rdride  and  nitrogen,  rapidly  reduced  from 
the  beginning. 

Oxygen,  on  the  other  hand,  produces  on  the  ilia- 
minating  power,  a  very  different  effect  from  any  of 
the  other  diluents,  either  combustible  or  incombos- 
tible,  for  it  not  only  greatly  increases  the  intrinsic 
luminosity  of  the  ethylene,  but  the  igixtares  of 
ethylene  and  oxygen  possess  a  greater  illuminating 
power  than  the  pure  ethylene  itself.  The  experi- 
ments with  oxygen  can  unfortunately  not  be  piushed 
very  far,  on  account  of  the  danger  of  explosion. 

As  might  be  anticipated,  the  action  of  air  is  inter- 
mediate between  that  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen.  Thus 
the  illuminating  power  is  reduced  by  acmiixture  of 


lUuminating  power  of  Ethylene  when  burnt  with  Incombustible  Diluents. 


air,  but  the  intrinsic  luminosity  undergoes  no  diminu- 
tion until  the  proportion  of  air  reaches  about  50  per 
cent  Indeed,  it  very  much  resembles,  in  its  effect, 
the  combustible  diluent  carbonic  oxide.  Complete 
disillumination  is  effected  by  between  70  and  80  per 
cent  of  air  as  of  nitrogen. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  give  an  explanation  of  these 
phenomena.  In  the  case  of  carbonic  anhydride, 
aqueous  vapour  and  nitrogen,  the  illuminating  power 
is  reduced,  owing  to  the  temperature  of  the  flame 
bein^  reduced.  In  the  case  ot  nitrogen,  this  reduc- 
tion in  temperature  is  due  to  one  cause  only,  viz.,  the 
heat  required  to  raise  the  inert  nitrogen  to  the 
temperature  of  the  flame ;  in  the  case  of  carbonic 
anhydride  and  ac^ueous  vapour,  -  there  is  the  same 
cause  of  diminution,  and  also  another,  viz.,  the  re- 
duction of  carbonic  anhydride  to  carbonic  oxide  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  dissociation  of  aqueous  vapour 
on  the  other,  both  of  which  changes  are  accompanied 
by  the  absorption  of  a  large  amount  of  heat,  and 


consequent  diminished  flame-temperature.  Thus  the 
greater  refrigeration  in  the  case  of  carbonic  anhy- 
dride, than  in  that  of  nitrogen^  is  accompanied  by  a 
greater  destruction  of  illuminating  power. 

In  the  case  of  oxygen,  the  greater  illuminating 
power  is  occasioned  by  the  higher  temperatore  of  the 
flame ;  there  is,  however,  another  agency  operatin^j 
in  the  contrary  direction,  and  this  is  the  more  rapt 
oxidation  of  the  illuminating  material,  which  taxes 
place  when  the  gas  is  mixc^  with  a  supporter  of 
combustion.  If  mixtures  containing  larger  propor- 
tions of  oxygen  could  have  been  examined  with 
safety,  it  would  doubtless  have  been  found  that 
this  increased  luminosity,  or  ^  super-illuminatioa' 
as  I  have  designated  it,  would  have  b^n  foUoveti 
by  a  reduction  and  eventual  extinction  of  the  iliumi- 
nating  power. 

When  a  suitable  proportion  of  air  is  addeii  t" 
the  gas,  Uie  temperature  of  the  flame  is  increaaed, 
but  not   nearly   to   the   same   extent  ae  in   th« 
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case  of  oxv^n ;  there  are,  however,  two  other 
agencies  which  also  come  into  play,  and  tend 
to  diminish^  the  illuminating  power  ^  these  are — 
firstly,  dilation  of  the  gas  with  the  inert  nitrogen 
(this  factor  is  whoUv  absent  in  the  case  of  the  oxygen 
above) ;  and  secondly,  more  rapid  oxidation  of  the 
illuminatbg  material.  The  two  latter  factors  pro- 
duce, however,  an  effect  greater  than  the  first,  so 
tliat,  on  the  whole,  the  illuminating  power  is  reduced, 
although  until  the  air  is  present  to  the  extent  of 
about  50  per  cent,  the  intrinsic  luminosity  remains 
tmaffected,  but  as  the  proportion  of  air  increases 
beyond  that,  its  prejudicial  effect  approaches  that 
of  nitro^n,  which  it  equals  at  the  point  of  complete 
disillumination.  It  has,  moreover,  oeen  exx)er]men- 
tally  shown  that  the  reduction  in  tne  temperature  of 
the  flame  by  dilution  with  atmospheric  air,  ^raduallv 
approaches  that  which  is  caused  by  dilution  witn 
nitrogen. 

Of  what  practical  value  to  the  gas  manufacturer 
are  the  experimental  facts  and  theoretical  considera- 
tions which  have  been  discussed  above  ? 

In  the  first  place,  we  see  that  neither  is  the  pro- 
portion of  heavy  hydrocarbons  in  coal-cas,  nor  the 
equivalent  in  ethylene  of  these  hydrocaroons,  a  defi- 
nite measure  of  the  illuminating  power  of  the  gas. 
For  the  same  amount  of  light  may  be  yielded  by 
a  small  proportion  of  a  heavy  hydrocarbon^  like 
benzene,  as  is  yielded  by  a  proportion  of  a  lighter 
hydrocarbon,  equivalent  to  more  ethylene  than  the 
benzene.  Thus  the  London  gas  of  the  Oas  Light  and 
Coke  Company,  with  its  heavy  hydrocarbons,  equi- 
valent to  between  six  and  seven  x)ercent  of  etnylene, 
gives  as  much  light  as  the  same  ^s  with  these  hydro- 
carbons exchanged  for  13  per  cent,  of  ethylene.  Thus 
V  increasing  tne  density  of  the  hydrocarbons,  the 
8ame  light  can  be  obtamed  bv  means  of  a  much 
smaller  proportion  of  hydrocarbons^  so  that  if  the 
heavy  hydrocarbons  present  in  any  given  gas  (which, 
as  the  analyses  show,  are  nearly  whouy  olefines),  could 
be  converted  into  hy^drocarbons  of  the  acetylene  and 
benzene  series,  the  illuminating  power  of  that  gas 
would  be  greatlv  increased,  without  importing  into 
it  any  foreign  illuminating  constituents.  UiSortu- 
nately  we  are  at  present  still  very  much  in  the  dark 
as  to  the  precise  conditions  of  temperature,  etc., 
influencing  the  conversion  of  hydrocarbons  from  one 
series  to  another. 

In  the  second  place,  as  to  the  combustible  diluents 
with  which  the  hydrocarbons  are  mixed,  it  is  obvious 
from  my  experiments  that  marsh-gas  is  the  one  most 
fitted  for  developing  the  illuminating  power ;  and, 
indeed,  when  an  Argand  burner  is  used,  it  cannot  be 
regarded  as  a  diluent  only,  but  must  be  classed  with 
the  illuminating  constituents  of  the  gas.  It  must, 
however,  be  remembered  that  marsh-gas  also  possesses 
disadvantages  as  a  diluent,  for  it  consumes  four  times 
as  much  oxygen  as  does  Uie  same  volume  of  hydro- 
gen, and  produces  three  times  as  much  heat,  besides 
producing  its  own  volume  of  COs,  so  that  it  tends  to 
vitiate  the  atmosphere  of  the  room  in  which  the  gas 
is  burnt  Prom  my  experiments,  it  also  appears  that 
hydrogen  is  a  more  advantageous  diluent  than  car- 
bonic oxide. 

Lastly,  as  regards  the  incombustible  diluents  which 
are  present  in  gas,  it  appears  that  these  should  be 
conspicuous  by  their  absence  ;  for  although  oxygen 
itself  increases  the  illuminating  power,  yet  in  gas  it 
is  always  present,  with  an  excess  of  nitrogen  over 
and  above  that  required  for  the  proportion  in  atmo- 
{ipheric  air,  so  that  its  presence  can  only  be  accom- 
panied  by  loss  of  light.  Of  the  incombustible 
diluentu,  carbonic  anhydride  is  the  one  which  is 
most,  and  atmospheric  air  least  prejudicial  to  the 
iUuminatiDg  power,  whilst  water- vapour  and  nitrogen 


are  intennediate  in  their  action.  Carbonic  anhydride 
is  now  fortunately  almost  banished  from  the  gas 
supplied  to  many  of  our  large  towns,  whilst  nitro|;en 
is  allowed  to  exist,  sometimes  in  no  small  proportion. 

— oo>t»o»oo>>» —    . 

SOME  NEW  PHASES  IN  PHOTOMETRICAL 

PRACTICK 

BY  W.  J.  DIBDIN,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  CHEMIST  TO  AND 
SUPEBINTSNDENT  OF  THE  OAS  AND  GAS  METEB 
TESTING  DEPABTMENT  OF  THE  MSTBOPOLITAN  BOABD 
OF  W0BK8. 

The  attention  which  has  been  paid  within  the  last 
few  years  to  the  improved  illumination  of  o^n  spaces 
and  large  areas  generally,  and  the  introduction  of  the 
electric  light,  and  gas  burners  of  high  power,  has 
inevitably  led  to  a  reconsideration  of  the  methods 
in  use  for  estimating  the  value  of  the  various  systems 
adopted. 

It  was  formerly  considered  sufiScient  to  estimate 
the  intensitv  of  the  luminous  rays  in  a  horizontal 
direction  only,  irrespective  of  the  value  of  those  rays 
which  are  actually  utilized  in  practice.  Such  a  syst^ 
was  doubtless  useful  in  those  cases  in  which  burners 
of  similar  primary  construction  were  employed  ;  but 
with  the  various  forms  of  burners  and  lanterns 
recently  introduced  to  the  public,  such  a  system  is 
entirely  erroneous,  and  can  only  aflford  results  of  a 
misleaaing  character. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  true  value  of  a  luminous 
agent,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  the  power 
of  those  rays  falling  at  angles^  varying  from 
the  horizontal  to  the  vertical,  or  more 
strictly,  through  the  whole  of  the  semi- 
circle, from  the  vertical  line  above  to  the 
vertical  line  below  the  point  of  illumination, 
thus — 

Por  this  purpose  the  ordinary  form  of  photometer 
is  altogether  unsuitable,  and  can  only  be  employed 
after  considerable  modification,  and  with  an  expendi* 
ture  of  time  and  labour,  which  is  all  but  out  of  the 
question.  I  have  therefore  devised  an  instrument  of 
entirely  diflferent  construction  to  the  usual  form, 
which  renders  the  testing  of  the  angular  rays  both 
easy  and  rapid. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  description  of  this  photo- 
meter, it  will  be  advisable  to  discuss  the  principles 
adopted,  and  the  reasons  for  them. 

When  the  Committee  of  the  Gas  Section  of  the 
International  Qas  and  Electric  Exhibition,  held  at 
the  Crystal  Pal^^e  last  year,  invited  Frot.  William 
Foster  and  myself  to  report  upon  the  various 
burners  exhibited,  one  of  the  first  points  considered 
by  us,  at  the  request  of  the  committee,  was  the 
estimation  of  the  angular  rays  emitted  from  the 
various  burners  submitted  to  our  examination.  For 
this  purpose  we  employed  a  small  portable  photo* 
meter  designed  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Hartley,  and  termed 
by  him  the  "  Universal "  photometer.  The  instru- 
ment consists  of  a  light  narrow  table^  11  inches  wide, 
2  feet  6  inches  high,  and  5  feet  -6  inches  in  length. 
The  scale  is  dividedf  into  inches  and  tenths,  and  is  21 
inches  in  length.  It  is  fitted  into,  and  capable  of 
being  shifted  and  fixed  at  anv  position  within  a 
groove  in  the  table  top,  which  has  a  long  slot  along 
its  centre,  below  whicli  slot  is  a  brass  socket  con- 
nected by  wire  cords  i>a8sing  over  pulleys  to  the 
winch  handle,  similar  to  the  arrangement  in  the 
Evans  photometer  for  moving  the  candles,  and  serv- 
ing the  same  purpose,  viz.,  the  movement  of  the 
standard.  The  disc  carrier  is  supported  on  a  stand, 
the  base  of  which  is  fitted  with  a  pointer  or  index 
coinciding  with  the  vertical  line  of  the  disc.    The 
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disc  carrier,  like  the  scale,  mav  be  shifted  along  the 
table,  and  both  moat  be  ahiftea  at  the  same  time,  the 
iodez  of  the  disc  carrier  aad  the  zero  of  the  scale 
always  being  made  to  coincide  with  each  other.  With 
the  photometer  &  strong  sliding  pillar  is  provided, 


vhich,  like  the  photometer,  stands  upon  the  floor, 
and  IS  provided  with  levelling  screws  and  plumb- 
gas  bumera,  or 
reqnired.    The  apparatiu, 
for  use,  is  shewn  in  the  following  woodcat. 


Mr.  Hartley  has  calculated  a  aeries  of  tables  for  use 
wiUi  the  instniinent,  by  means  of  which  resulte  are 
readily  obtained. 
As  submitted  to  ub,  the  disc  was  rigidly  fixed  in 

the  usoal  vertical  position,  but  at  our  reoaest  this 
was  so  arranged  as  to  be  susceptible  of  adjustment 
at  any  required  angle,  so  that  the  rays  from  the 
standard  and  the  burner  under  examination,  what- 
ever its  position,  might  impinge  upon  the  screen  at 
equal  angles.  The  following  considerations  will  shew 
our  reasons  for  this  :— 


cumf  erence  of  a  circle,  whose  centre  is  coincident  with 
the  centre  of  the  disc,  the  number  of  ravs  impinging 
upon  the  unit  area  of  the  disc  must  oe  less,  ana 
continue  to  decrease,  as  the  position  of  the  light  is 
increased  from  that  of  the  horizontal  line  ;  and  this 
decrease  is  in  exact  ratio  to  the  cosine  of  the  angle 
formed  by  the  position  of  the  light  with  regard  to 
the  disc  and  the  path  of  horizontal  rays.  Theref<H^ 
the  number  of  rays  impiogiDg  upon  the  vertical  disc 
will  diminish  with  the  cosine  of  the  angle  thus  fosmed 
The  following  diagram  shews  this  very  clearly. 


When  two  lights  are  opposed  to  each  other  in  a 
horizontal  direction,  and  a  vertical  screen  is  placed 
between  them,  it  is  evident  that  the  rays  impinging 
thereon  must  do  so  in  accordance  with  the  well- 
knowu  law  of  the  squares  of  the  distance.  If  the 
actual  distance  of  one  of  the  lights  from  the  screen 


Let  AA^  BB'  represent  the  section  of  horizontal  rays 
impinging  at  right  angles  upon  the  vertical  disc  CC', 
andCDC'^D'*  the  section  of  an  equal  number  of  ravs 
thrown  at  a  downward  angle  from  a  source  of  light 
placed  above  the  horizontal.  It  is  evident  tiiat  the 
whole  of  the  angular  rays  do  not  impinge  upon  the 


remains  constant  while  travelling  through  Uie  cii- 1  disc  CC.'.  but  that  the  rays  which  do  so  are  defined 
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bjrCDC^D*.  By  drawing  the  circumference  of  a 
circle  whose  radius  is  CC^.and  finding  the  cosine  CE, 
it  is  at  once  seen  that  the  section  of  the  rays  CF, 
which  impinge  upon  the  disc,  is  in  exact  proportion 
to  the  cosme  of  tne  angle  of  incidence  C£. 

When  the  light  is  raised  throughout  a  quadrant, 
the  number  of  rays  impinging  upon  the  vertical  disc 
will  be  nily  and  thus,  although  the  burner  may  be 
one  of  high  illuminating  power,  such  a  system  of 
photometry  would  fail  to  record  any  value  for  it. 

Another  important  point  in  connection  with  the 
vertical  disc  must  not  be  overlooked,  and  that  is, 
that  when  the  rays  of  lig[ht  impinge  upon  a  surface 
at  an  oblique  an^Ie,  a  considerable  loss  of  light  occurs 
by  reason  of  the  increase  of  reflection  and  absorption, 
which  preponderates  over  the  loss  incurred  when  the 
angle  of  incidence  forms  a  right  angle.  This  loss 
increases  with  the  increase  of  the  angle,  and  seriously 
vitiates  any  results  obtained. 

Table  I  shews  the  results  of  some  tests  made  in 
this  manner. 

Table  shewing  the  Illuminating  Power  of  Angular 
Rays  when  tested  with  the  Photometer  Disc 
fix^  iu  a  vertical  position,  and  when  it  is 
arranged  so  that  the  angles  of  incidence  are 
identical : — 

RAYS  FBOM  BURNER  22 '5*  WITH  HORIZONTAL  LINE. 


Readings  with 
Disc  VertlcaL 

38-7     

Corrected  for 

Cosine  of 
angles '9239. 

• 

...      41-9    .... 

Readings  with 
Disc  arranged 
for  eiiual  angles 
oflncidenoe. 

44-1     .... 

LoesXbT 

estimation 

with 

Venioal 

Disotdueto 

reflection. 

4-9 

205-0     

453-5     

...    222-0    .... 
...    4910    .... 

245-0    .... 

619-5    .... 

9-4 

5-6 

27-0     

...      29-2    .... 

29-7     .... 

1-6 

326-0     

62*8     

...    363-0    .... 
...      68-0    .... 

362-0    .... 

68-8    .... 

.....    11 

26-5     

...      28-7    .... 

30-8    .... 

6-8 

140-5     

...    1621     .... 

162-2    .... 

6-1 

Average   4*4 

RAYS  FROM  BURNERS  46^  WITH  HORIZONTAL  LINE. 

COSINE- -7071. 


HeadlDffSwith 
Disc  Vertical. 


Corrected  for 
.  Cosine  of  _ 
angles -9239. 


Readings  with 

Disc  arranged 

for  equal  angles 

of  incidence. 


estimation 

with 

VerUcal 

.'Disc,  due  to 

reflection. 


20-2      28*6     34-9    18-0 

282-5      400-0     491-6    186 


20-6 
47-3 
23-7 
49-4 
42-5 
15-6 
81-0 


29-2 
67-2 
33-6 
70-0 
60-2 
221 
114-8 


1241  1760 

104-2  147-8 

15-7  22-2 

88-2  126-0 

14-6  25-5 

9-2  13-0 

129-3  183-0 

9-0  12-7 

62-2  74-0 


34-2 

87-3 

38-4 

85-8 

671 

26-2 

136-5 

186  0 

161-9 

251 

1440 

25-7 

12-7 

207-0 

12-6 

86-5 


14-6 
22  0 
12-5 
18-4 
10*3 
12-3 
15-0 
15-8 

8-7 
11*6 
13-2 

0-8 

11-6 
14-5 


RAYS  FROM  BURNER  67*6^  WITH  HORIZONTAL  LINE. 

COSINE=*3827. 


Readings  with 
Disc  Vertical. 


65-3 
82-8 


Corrected  for 

Cosine  of 

angle  3 -9239. 


Readings  with 

Disc  arranged 

for  equal  angles 

of  incidence. 


144-5     378-0 

216-5     920-0 


LoMXby 

estimation 

with 

Vertical 

Disc  due  to 

reflection. 

61-8 

76-6 


Average  69-1 


After  correction  for  the  diminished  number  of  ravs 
impinging  upon  the  disc  at  the  different  angles,  the 
value  obtained  is  deducted  from  that  found  oy  esti- 
mation with  the  disc  arranged  for  eaual  aogles  of 
incidence,  and  the  difference  between  tne  two  results 
calcalatea  into  percentages.  By  this  means  I  find 
that  when  the  burner  b  at  an  angle  of  22*5*  above 
the  horizontal,  the  average  loss  due  to  reflection  from 
the  vertical  disc  is  4*4  per  cent ;  at  46*  it  is  12  per 
cent. ;  and  at  67*5°  69  per  cent 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  method  of  esti- 
mating the  illuminating  power  of  angular  rays  by 
means  of  a  vertical  disc  is  erroneous. 

By  arranging  the  disc  so  that  the  angle  of  incidence 
is  equal  on  either  side,  thus — 


B' 


Fig.  8. 


Average  1216 


Disc  AA*.    Horizontal  rays  ABA^B^.    Angular  rays 

CACiA». 

we  equalise  both  the  proportionate  number  of  rays 
impinging  thereon,  as  well  as  the  loss  due  to  reflec- 
tion. Determinations  thus  made  possess  all  the 
value  of  those  made  with  a  vertical  disc  and  hori- 
zontal rays  on  either  side  in  the  usual  manner. 

For  the  purpose  of  comparison  with  the  **  Radial " 
photometer,  as  I  have  termed  my  design,  I  append 
the  following  woodcut  of  a  portable  photometer,  made 
by  Messrs.  Sugg  k  Co.,  which  embraces  all  the  es- 
sential points  of  the  most  approved  pattern  of  the 
ordinary  bar  photometer.  It  is  easily  taken  to  pieces 
and  packed  m  a  box  for  conveyance  and  is  readily 
fitted  up  for  use,  with  a  little  practice,  in  five  minutes. 

The  principle  involved  in  the  construction  of  the 
Radial  photometer  is  very  simple,  viz. :  that  the  light 
under  examination  should  be  rigialy  fixed  in  one  posi- 
tion while  the  estimations  of  the  value  of  the  angular 
rays  emitted  from  the  horizontal  to  the  vertical, 
either  above  or  below,  are  being  made,  thus  ensur- 
ing perfect  steadiness  of  the  burner,  or  other 
luminous  point. 

The  apparatus  consists  of  two  vertical  supports, 
one  of  wnich  is  permanently  fixed  to  the  base-board 
or  foot,  while  the  one  on  the  riffht  hand  travels  on 
rollers  on  the  base-board  in  such  a  position  that  it 
will  run  in  front  of  the  fixed  support. 
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Tb«  two  npri^ta  are  connected  by  a  bar,  the 
ends  of  wbico  work  upon  trnnnious,  or  axles,  at- 
tached to  blocks  which  travel  in  the  grooyes  of  the 
npriehta.  These  blocks  can  be  clam^  in  any  de- 
awed  position.  One  end  of  the  bar  is  attached  to 
the  front  of  the  fixed  upright,  while  the  other  end 
i«  attached  to  the  travelling  upright  at  the  bock,  so 
that  when  the  two  uprights  are  in  juxta-position 
the  har  ia  perpendicular  between  them.    The  centres 


of  the  trunnions  correepond  in  posiUon  with  the 
centres  of  the  two  graduated  dial  plates  in  front  (A 
the  uprights.  The  distance  between  the  centra  of  - 
these  dial  plates  ia  50  inches.  It  is  therefore  evident 
that  whatever  ponlion  the  bar  may  be  in,  tbe  di^taut 
from  the  centre  of  one  dial  to  that  of  the  other  most 
be  constant  In  front  of  the  dial  plate  on  the  travel- 
ling upright  the  screen  or  disc-holder  ia  fixed,  so  that 
its  centre  is  coincident  with  the  centre  of  the  dial 


Attached  to  the  block  in  the  groove  of  the  travel- 
ling upright  support  ia  the  horizontal  bar  carrying 
the  standard. 

The  standard  is  supported  in  front  of  the  horizontal 
bar  by  a  travelling  carri^,  working  on  rollers,  and  is 
moved  by  a  cord  and  winch,  conveniently  placed  on 
the  right-hand  Ride  of  the  graduated  dial  on  the  sup- 
port. Attached  to  the  block  carrying  the  )>hotometGr 
disc  ia  a  brass  rod,  which  is  brongnt  well  forward  and 
then  curved  round  for  the  purpose  of  car^inga  velvet 
curtain  to  screen  off  extraneous  light  when  readings 
are  being  taken. 

The  two  dial  plates  are  graduated ;  the  larger  one 
on  the  fixed  support  in  decrees,  and  the  amaller  one 
on  the  travelling  support  in  half  degrees,  which  are 
numbered  as  whole  degrees  for  the  purpose  of  facili- 
tating the  setting  of  the  disc  for  equal  angles  of 
incidence,  so  that  when  the  bar  is  set,  say,  at  40 
degrees,  the  disc-pointer  ia  to  be  set  at  40,  it  will 
then  be  in  the  proper  position,  viz.,  20  degrees.  The 
disc  may  be  arranged  to  work  automaticiJly  with  the 
movement  of  the  bar  bv  means  of  a  simple  mechani- 
cal appliance,  so  that  woatever  may  be  the  position  of 
the  l»r,  the  disc  will  be  at  the  correct  angle. 

A  brass  rod  is  providedforadjustingthe  position  of 
the  burner,  &c.,  to  be  tested.  It  has  to  he  pushed 
through  the  centre  of  the  block  and  trunnion  on  the 
fixed  upright  snpport,  and  will  then  be  at  right  angles 
with  the  pu!ne  of  the  dial,  and  project  exactly  through 
its  centre,  bv  which  means  it  is  easy  to  fix  the  exact 
position  of  the  fi&me  in  front  of  the  apparatus.  The 
light  to  be  tested  may  be  brought  forward  to  the  full 


extent  which  can  be  attained  by  the  disc  and  standard, 
which,  obviously,  can  be  regulated  as  desired,  so  tiiat 
the  size  of  the  burner  or  lantern — which  may  be 
tested  with  this  apparatus — is  practically  unlimited, 
due  regard  being  paid  to  the  length  of  the  bar  and 
the  power  of  the  light. 

When  a  test  is  commenced  the  light  to  be  examined 
is  fixed  on  the  support  attached  to  the  block  in  the 
fixed  upright,  and  accurately  centred  with  the  dial 
plate,  which  is  to  be  lowered  to  the  bottom  of  the 
groove  in  the  support  The  block  iii  the  travelling 
support  has  next  to  be  raised,  which  operatioa  will 
bring  it  immediately  over  the  burner,  the  travelling 
upright  being  in  front  of  the  fixed  support,  and  the 
pointer  on  the  bar  indi<:ating  90°  on  the  large  dial 
plate.  Thephotometerdiscis  to  be  arranged  for  equal 
angles  of  incidence,  by  turning  it  until  ita  pointer  is 
at  90,  when  a  reading  can  be  taken.  The  damp  hold- 
ing the  top  block  in  position  is  then  looeened,  and  the 
handle  working  the  rack  and  pinion  of  the  traveUiDg 
support  turned  until  the  bar  is  at  an  an^ le  of  80°,  the 
block  must  then  be  clamped,  the  disc  at^usted  to  80', 
and  BO  on  for  each  degree  or  ten  degrees  as  desired, 
until  the  horizontal  rays  are  estimated.  Tht  block 
supporting  the  light  is  tiien  to  be  raised  to  the  higher 
position,  and  the  bar  adjusted  for  the  deeired  angle 
oelow  the  horizontal,  ana  a  second  series  of  reading 
taken  until  the  downward  vertical  rays  are  esti- 
mated. 

The  following  wood-cut  shews  the  instnuDent 
arranged  for  testing  the  rays  tlirown  downward  at 
an  angle  of  40° 
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The  Bansen,  or  greased  disc,  under  ordinary  circtmi- 
BtaDcea,  with  lights  of  equaJ  colour,  ia  all  that  can  be 
Jesired  ;  but  when  used  for  testing  the  electric  light 
01  gas  burners  of  the  recuperative  class,  it  is  very 
nnaatisfactory,  and  at  times  useless,  in  consequence 
of  the  great  difference  in  tint  between  the  light 
emitted  from  the  standard  and  that  of  the  burner 
under  examinatioa  I  have,  therefore,  abandonei  its 
use  for  these  pur]M>sea,  and  use  a  modified  form  of  the 
Leenon  or  "  Star  disc.  As  originally  designed,  this 
disc  was  unsatisfactory,  in  consequence  of  the 
"  cockling  "  of  the  two  thin  i^apers  on  either  aide 
of  the  perforated  stout  _p^per.  To  such  an  extent 
was  this  fault  found  to  interfere  with  the  reading 
that  the  Oas  Referees,  some  lime  back,  disallowed  its 
use  at  tbe  Metropolitan  gas  testing  stations  under 
their  char^ 


Finding  that  tbe  Bunsen  disc  did  not  answer  all  the 
purposes  required,  I  modified  the  Star  diac  by  pressing 
together  the  three  papers,  of  which  it  is  formed,  with 
verv  thin  starch  water,  and  drying  tbe  moist  disc 
under  pressure.  This  treatment  effectually  jirevented 
"  cockring,"  and  the  use  of  tJie  disc  in  its  present  form 
is  sanctioned  bv  the  Oas  Referees. 

The  great  advantage  of  this  form  of  disc  is  that 
very  sharp  readings  are  readily  obtained,  with  totally 
different  coloured  lights ;  red  and  blue  lights  are  com- 
pared with  the  greatest  ease,  an  advantage  which  no 
words  of  mine  can  enhance. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  future  ail  comparative 
tests  of  the  value  of  various  burners  will  be  so  con- 
ducted as  to  shew  tbe  actual  work  done  hy  then^not 
only  in  one  direction,  but  in  all  directions.  With 
argand  and  other  circular  burners,  this  can  be  done 
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ARGAND  BURNER. 


The  thick  line  represents  the  drcQmference  of  a  circle  whose 


rep] 
the 


radius  equals  the  value  of  the  light  thrown  from  the  burner 
horiaontallj. 


lam  aware  that  I  am  proposing  a  complete  reToh- 
tion  in  practical  photometry,  bnt,  having  shewn  a  full 
justification  for  it,  I  venture  to  hope  tnat  those  ex- 
perienced will  readily  agree  with  me,  that  the  sooDer 
the  old  erroneous  methods  are  abanaoned  the  better. 

By  means  of  the  radial  photometer,  and  the  im- 
proved Leeson's  disc  any  light  can  be  readily  tested 
m  a  most  satisfactory  manner,  and  results  obtained 
which  will  fullv  repay  the  small  amount  of  additional 
work  expendea  in  their  production. 

The  importance  of  a  reliable  standard  of  light  is  ad- 
mitted bv  all  experts  in  photometr]^,  and  a  great  deal 
of  work  has  been  done  by  various  investigators  witli 
the  view  of  obtaining  something  of  a  more  definite 
character  than  candles.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  before 
long  a  chance  from  thepresent  parliamentary  standard 
will  be  authorised,  and  one  or  more  of  the  proposed 
substitutes  for  candles  made  legal 

Enough  has  been  done  to  prove  that  the  Pentane 
test  of  rrofessor  A.  Vernon  Harcourt,  and  the  screen 
of  Mr.  Methuen  possess  all  the  requirements  of 
practical  standards  ;  and  where  expense  is  no  object 
m  the  one  case,  or  gaseous  fuel  is  obtainable  in  the 
other,  and  a  small  decree  of  illumination  is  desirable, 
little  objection  can  be  made  to  them.  But  where 
gaseous  fuel  is  not  at  hand,  and  when  a  standard  of 
light  of  higher  illuminating  power  is  desired^  no  better 
standard  can  be  advised  than  the  sperm  oil  lamp  of 
the  late  Mr.  T.  W.  Keates,  which  was  fully  described 
by  him  in  the  Journal  of  G<u  Lighting  of  March 
16, 1869.  At  that  time  the  lamp  was  arranged  to  give 
a  light  equal  to  10  candles,  but  since  then  it  has  been 
improved  so  as  to  vieid  a  light  egual  to  16  candles, 
which  can  be  modified,  when  desired,  to  give  a  light 
of  two,  five,  or  ten  candles,  by  simply  cutting  off 


FLAT  FLAME  BUBNER  No.  l. 


Flame  to  the  edve  with  Photometer 


Flame  at  right  angles  to  Photometer  Bar. 
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FLAT  FLAME  BURNER,  No.  2. 
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I  suitable  screen ; 
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of  the  fact  that,  when  properly  used,  the  lamp  yields 
a  light  which  is  practically  constant.  In  prool  of  this 
BtatemeDt,  I  would  puint  to  the  following  series  of 
testa  of  a  gaa  flame  arranged  to  yield  a  atetidy  column 
of  light,  3  inches  in  height,  b^  cutting  off  the  light 
from  the  top  of  the  fltune  with  a  screen,  ao  as  to 
exclude  errors,  as  far  as  possible,  arising  from 
slight  variation  of  consumption  or  quality  of  the 
gas. 


(  of  the  angvlar  rapt  emitted  from  an  argand,  and  from  tteo 
'iferetU  eotulruclion.  The  photometer  diie  wot  arranged  w  lAat 
!  wat  equal  on  either  tide.    Rttvltt  ttaled  in  perceniaga  of 


Flat  Flame.  No.  1. 

Flat  Flame.  No.  1.         | 

Aiiand. 

Flame  *t  right 

Flame  with 

Flatneatrish 

Flame  with 

aiwlMto 

the  edge  to 

pK&S, 

the  edfce  to 

Photometer 

Photometot 

Bar. 

Bar. 

Bar. 

Bv. 

M-2 

84 '8 

7B-6 

68-0 

60-0 

IM-3 

94-2 

79-8 

60-0 

62-0 

86  4 

95 '6 

84-0 

60-0 

65-0 

9G-5 

927 

840 

64-0 

66-0 

97  1 

93  6 

83-2 

66  0 

ss-o 

100-0 

91 '3 

79  6 

68  0 

60-0 

971 

87-0 

76-8 

72-0 

62-0 

96-8 

64-0 

75-3 

74-0 

63-0 

95-0 

84-0 

74-0 

700 

630 

90-0 

84-8 

71-0 

88-0 

60-0 

90-0 

891 

71-6 

72-0 

66-0 

S2.9 

891 

76-8 

78-0 

6S-0 

.     9*3 

87  6 

76-8 

76-0 

89-0 

97  1 

94 '2 

76  fl 

78-0 

72-0 

91 -fi 

93  6 

09-5 

84-0 

76  0 

81-5 

98-5 

68-1 

88-0 

70  0 

57-2 

10011 

66-7 

94-0 

60  0 

36-5 

09-2 

63-8 

lOOfl 

66-0 

26-4 

74-0 

721 

62-0 

46-0 
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Table  IIL 

Shewing  the  remits  of  tests  made  with  KeaUs^  lampj 
of  a  flame  3  inches  in  heipht,  the  light  from 
portions  above  that  height  being  cut  off  by  means 
of  a  screen. 


lAght  given  by 

Standard  Lamp. 

corrected  for  consumption 

of  Sperm. 


Ascertained  value  of 
Oas  Flame. 


Ist  day 


ft 


2Dd  day 


*t 


f> 


f> 


.  3rd  day 

ft 
4th  day 


ft 
ft 


5th  day 


f  f 
>f 


16-55 

16-82 

16-89 

16-50 

16-21 

16-75 

16-38 

17  02 

16-48 

16-68 

1610 

16-50 

1708 

16*46 

17-00 

1652 

1700 


18-03 
17-85 
18-07 
17-99 

17  94 
17-82 
18-32 
18-21 

18  06 
1811 

17  93 
18-13 
17-93 
17-88 
17-92 

18  05 
18-06 


71%  of  the  tests  were  within  O'l  candle  of  the  mean. 

The  tests  were  made  at  intervals,  and  on  various 
dayp,  during  which,  practically,  no  variation  was  found 
in  the  illuminating  power  of  the  ^  used.  The 
results  may,  therefore,  be  taken  as  fairly  representa- 
tive of  the  work  done  by  the  lamp. 

Tlie  conditions  under  which  the  lamp  must  be 
burnt,  are  very  simple,  viz.,  clean  oil  and  a  clean  wick. 
For  particulars  regarding  the  oil  I  cannot  do  better 
than  refer  to  Mr.  Keates'  paper  above  mentioned 
What  he  said  there  holds  true  now,  and  will  hold  true 
so  long  as  there  are  sperm  whales  to  be  caught,  and  a 
temperature  of  40®  F.  obtainable. 

Tne  only  objection  of  any  moment  which  can  be 
made  to  the  use  of  the  lamp,  is  that  it  requires  a 
certain  interval  of  time  to  elapse  between  the  first 


objection  sbouia  nave  weig 

desirous  of  obtaining  correct  results  from  an  operation 
which  requires  such  an  exercise  of  patience  as  photo- 
metry admitt^ly  does.  It  is  proverbial  that  impatient 
operators  make  bad  photoinetrists. 

The  great  advantages  to  be  derived  from  a  16-candle 
standard,  which  is  ready  for  use  at  all  times  and  in 
all  places,  are  obvious. 

In  the  first  instance,  the  advantage  of  using  a 
standard  which  approximates  more  nearly  to  the 
power  of  the  light  under  examination,  must  be  per- 
ceptible to  the  most  superficial  observer,  as  by  this 
means  the  errors  due  to  the  multiplication  of  the 
readings  by  8,  16,  etc.,  are  eliminated,  and  more 
correct  results  obtained. 

In  the  second  place,  the  colour  of  the  standard  lamp 
is  almost  identical  with  that  of  the  ordinary  16-candle 
gas  flame,  and,  therefore,  readings  with  the  disc 
rendered  easier. 

In  the  third  place,  the  use  of  the  16-candle  lamp 
enables  estimations  to  be  made  of  the  value  of  high 
power  gas  burners  and  electric  lights,  with  far  greater 
lacility  and  exactness  than  can  x)ossibly  be  the  case 
with  standards  of  lower  power ;  with  the  further 
advantage  of  shortening  the  photometer  bar. 

I  have  thus  shewn  enough  to  point  out  the  chief 
advantages  of  the  lamp.  The  objection  that  **  the  lamp 
will  not  bum,"  is  so  utterly  at  variance  with  all  the 
facts,  and  the  results  of  hundreds  of  tests  made  with 
it,  thiat  I  pass  it  over  without  further  comment 


In  conclusion,  I  may  state  that  I  do  not  claim  to 
have  settled  the  many  vexed  questions  arising  in 
photometric  practice.  On  the  contrary^  the  radial 
photometer  was  designed  to  assist  in  their  investiga- 
tion, and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  its  systematic  use  will 
throw  considerable  lignt  on  many  points  connected 
with  the  construction  of  gas  burners  and  other  illu- 
minating agents,  which  at  present  rest  in  obscurity. 
If  my  endeavours  to  provide  a  workable  instniment, 
which  shall  assist  in  their  solution,  meet  with  any 
degree  of  success,  I  shall  be  more  than  satisfied. 

DISCUSSION. 

The  Chaishak  said  the  meetinj^  had  to  thank  Dr. 
Percy  Frankland  and  Mr.  Dibdm  for  their  most 
interesting  papers  on  very  important  subjects.  It  was 
very  encouraging  to  see  eo  many  representatives  of 
gas  manufacturing  industry  present ;  because,  the 
operations  concerned  acted  and  reacted  upon  other 
branches  of  chemical  industry.  Reference  to  the 
pages  of  the  Journal  would  show  how  that  fact  was 
reco^ised,  and  how  frequently  the  sulnect  was 
touched  upon.  One  could  not  help  feeling  that 
chemistry  nad  not  vet  done  all  it  could  for  tne  gas 
industry ;  and  he  believed  that  in  tha  future  tney 
would  owe  a  great  deal  more  to  its  products,  besides 
^tting  the  advantages  of  the  lignt,  for  the  (^as 
industr^r  had  not  yet  arrived  at  tne  perfection 
which  it  would  some  day  reach.  Then  it  was 
wonderful  to  see  how  the  art  of  photometry  had 
kept  pace  with  the  necessities  of  the  changing  liehts 
of  the  present  time ;  and  the  points  to  which  Uieir 
attention  had  been  called  were  useful,  not  merely 
from  a  photometrical  point  of  view,  but  also  from  a 
practical  one.  They  could  not  help  thinking  that  it 
was  exceedingly  probable  a  good  deal  of  the  com- 
plaints of  the  efficiency  and  economy  of  gas-lightiog 
might  be  owing,  in  no  small  de^ee,  to  the  detestable 
quality  of  the  burners  used,  while  at  the  same  time  it 
was  no  doubt  possible  to  use  a  good  burner  in  such  a 
way  as  to  get  a  bad  result  from  it.  He  would,  with 
these  preliminary  observations,  invite  remarks  from 
the  meeting  upon  the  papers  wnich  had  been  read. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Hartley  said  that  being  an  old  photo- 
metrist  he  wished  to  make  a  few  remarks.     He 
believed  that  he  was  among  the  first  of  those  who 
showed  the  importance  of  testing  the  powers  of  gas 
flames  at  more  than  one  angle ;  and  in  the  articles 
which  he  furnished  to  the  Journal  of  Gas  Lighting  in 
January.  1881,  he  described  the  photometric  arrance- 
ment  wnich  ne  used.    That  arrangement  was  de- 
veloped in  the  "  Universal,"  which  was  before  them, 
which  instrument  was  employed  by  Mr.  Dibdin  and 
Professor  Foster  as  stated,  after  the  arrangement  for 
the  disc  to  be  set  at  an^  desired  angle  had  been  made. 
That  modification  and  improvement  was  entirely  due 
to  the  gentlemen  namea;  and  he  hoped  that  the 
system  of  placing  the  disc  at  a  mid-angle  between 
the  unit  lignt  and  any  other  which  was  opposed  to  it, 
would  be  universally  adopted,  as  thereby  the  true 
relations  in  j^owers  were  found.    He  so  used  the 
l)hotometer  in  its  later  improved  state.    In  his  earlier 
experiments  he  had,  however,  sought  to  ascertain  the 
amount  of  light  which  would  be  received  on  a  per- 
pendicular plane,  such  as  a  wall,  for  instance,  whero 
the  disc  was  fixed  vertically,  as  it  should  be  for  such 
purpose,  inasmuch  as  it  was  clear  that  the  walls  of  a 
room  could  not  be  turned  or  twisted  to  accommodate 
a  light  in  the  ceiling.    The  angle-screen  method  was 
the  scientific  one ;  and  Messra  Dibdin  and  Foster 
were  entitled  to  the  credit  of  devising  it    He  was 
somewhat  surprised  to  hear  that  when  the  rays  of 
light  fell  at  an  acute  angle  on  the  disc,  so  large  a 
number  were,  as  it  were,  rendered  insensible  to  tbe 
eyes  of  the  observer,  seeing  that  the  intensity  of 
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illumiDation  was  judged  of  from  tbe  images  of  the 

disc  in  mirrors  ;  but  lie  had  no  doubt  but  that  Mr. 

Bibden'B  statement  was  quite  correct    As  regards 

flat-flames  it  was  the  fact  that  much  less  light  was 

deiiTered  from  their  edges  than  from  their  surfaces. 

He  had  determined  the  difiference  with  very  many  gas 

and  paraffin  oil  flames.    If,  however,  a  curved  reflector 

were  placed  behind  a  flat  flame  the  horizontal  light 

would  be  found  to  be  greatest  when  the  edge  of  the 

flame  was  presented  to  the  photometer  disc ;  because, 

for  one  thing,  the  wide  flame  covered  more  of  the 

reflector,  and  nrevented  it  from  so  fully  acting.    He 

regrettea  that  ne  had  not  yet  worked  with  Mr.  Aeates' 

lampa    That  gentleman's  lamented  death  prevented 

him  obtaining  it  when  he  had  opportunity  to  try  it. 

and  since,  he  had  been  too  much  occupied  to  find 

time.    He  hoped,  however,  to  be  able  to  fully  try  it 

presently  j  but  he  must  diflTer  from  the  opinion  of 

Mr.  Dibdm  that  a  powerful  standard  of  fight  was 

necessary,  his  (Mr.  Hartley's)  personal  experience 

being  that  with  a  unit  not  exceeding  two-canales  light 

the  eyes  were  not  so  distressed  and  wearied  as  when 

the  unit  li^t  was  powerful ;  a  matter  of  importance 

when  operations  extend  over  seven  or  eight  houra 

With  atwo-candle  unit  he  had  tested  lights  up  to  a  1000 

candles'  power.    During  the  past  four  months  Mr. 

Heisch  and  himself  had  been  engaged  in  investigations 

on  photometric  light  units,  but  lamps  with  wicks 

were,  by  instructions,  excluded  from  the  inquiry.    Mr. 

Dibdin  had  shewn  them  a  novel  and  very  beautiful 

iostrament,  and  he  hoped  that  its  employment  would 

lead  to  the  development  of  many  interesting  and 

valuable  facts  in  photometrv. 

Dr.  E  Fbankland  had  been  much  interested  in 
the  paper  which  had  been  brought  before  the  Society 
by  Mr  Dibdin«     He  was  not  aware  before  how  great 
the  difference  could  be  in  the  light  emitted  by  argand 
and  fi^-tail  burners  in  different  directions.    It  was 
quite  obvious  that  photometric  readings  of  this  kind 
were  absolutely  essential  if  anything  like  a  true  re- 
sult was  to  be  arrived  at,  and  he  thought  theapparatus 
which  Mr.   Dibdin  had  contrived  could  be  easily 
worked,  and  it  was  obviously  susceptible  of  the  at- 
tainment of  accurate  results.     He  had  not   quite 
understood  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hartley  with  regard 
to  Uie  reflection  from  the  paper,  but  it  might  be  well 
to  bear  in  mind  that  the  reflection  of  light  from  a 
surface  of  paper  was  very  different  indeed  from  the 
reflection  of  a  metallic  surface ;  the  reflection  from 
pai)er  increased  continually  in  amount  as  the  angle 
of  incidence  formed    bv   the   rays   and  the  paper 
diminished,  so  that  at  last,  when  the  rays  made  a 
very  small  angle,  a  very  large  proportion  of  them  in- 
de^  would  be  reflected :' but  how  far  that  would 
affect  the  appearance  of  tne  disc  he  was  not  prepared 
at  the  moment  to  say.    Such  a  photometer  would  be 
of  essential  service  in  determining  the  ratio  of  the 
illuminating  power  between  the  arc  lights,  which  had 
never  yet  been  properly  tested,  and  he  hoped  by  the 
help  of  this  instrument  they  would  obtain  more  trust- 
worthy results  than  hitherto.  With  regard  to  his  son's 
paper,  and  the  experiments  he  had  brought  before  the 
notice  of  the  Society,  he  had  not  many  remarks  to 
offer.   It  was  obvious,  as  had  been  pointed  out,  that 
there  was  a  very  marked  difference  in  the  proportion  of 
whatmkht  be  termed  excess-nitrogen  in  the  gases 
of  the  dmerent  periods  mentioned,  which  might  re- 
quire some  explanation.    In  his  own  experiments  of 
1851,  it  would  be  seen  that  the  nitrogen  was  but  very 
slightly  in  excess  of  that  required  by  the  Quantities 
of  oxygen  which  were  also  present,  whilst  tne  subse- 
quent experiments  shewed  that  the  proportion  of 
nitrogen  to  oxygen  had  been  constantly  increasing. 
He  sp(^e  Bobject  to  correction  by  the  practical  men 
who  wen  preeenl^  but  it  occurred  to  him  that  the  fol- 


lowing might  be  the  explanation :  In  1851,  gas  was 
made  almost  exclusively  in  iron  retorts,  and  those 
retorts  were  much  more  f^as-tight  or  air-tight  than 
the  earthenware  retorts  since  employed.  At  that 
time,  no  doubt  the  exhaustion  was  carried  on  much 
as  it  was  now — he  did  not  know  whether  Uie  ex- 
haustion was  now  greater  than  it  was  then — ^but,  at 
that  time,  the  super-exhaustion,  though  it  would  not 
have  the  effect  of  drawing  air  into  the  retorts  them- 
selves, would  draw  it  in  through  leaky  joints  and 
insufficient  seals.  There  would  thus  be  drawn  in  the 
proportions  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  contained  in  the 
atmosphere.  But  all  the  air  drawn  into  a  leaky  re- 
tort would  be  almost  instantaneously  deprived  of  its 
oxygen,  so  that  if  there  were  a  leaky  retort  into  whidi 
the  furnace  gases  were  drawn,  nitrogen,  without  the 
corresponding  proportion  of  oxygen,  would  become 
mixed  with  tne  gas.  He  hoped  the  results  his  son 
had  obtained,  in  ascertaining  the  hydrogen  density 
of  the  illuminating  hydrocarbons,  would  eventually 
lead  to  a  resMy  trustworthy  method  of  determining 
chemically  the  illuminating  power  of  gas.  As  soon 
as  the  intrinsic  illuminating  power  of  the  different 
illuminating  hydrocarbons,  and  especially  the  acety- 
lene, had  been  determined,  he  tnought  a  formula 
might  be  devised,  which  would  enable  the  illuminat- 
ing power  of  a  gaseous  mixture  to  be  calculated  from 
the  carbon  of  hydrogen  densities  with  greater 
accuracy  than  could  be  attained  by  photometric 
methods.  Although  it  was  a  method  which  could  never, 
perhaps,  be  brought  into  daily  practice,  still  it  would 
oe  found  very  useful  to  submit  gases  from  time  to 
time  to  that  crucial  test  It  was  not  impossible  that 
an  apparatus  could  be  contrived,  so  that  by,  say,  a 
weekly  analysis  of  the  gas  of  a  town,  the  aven^ 
quality  of  that  gas  could  be  determined.  If  a  small 
holder  were  made  to  receive  a  current  of  the  gas, 
proportional  to  the  amount  being  supplied  at  any 
moment,  and  then  the  contents  submitted  to  a  weekly 
analysis,  probably  a  fairly  good  averaf^  would  be  ar- 
rived at,  provided  they  could  devise  a  working 
formula  for  the  determination  of  the  true  illuminat- 
ing power  from  the  chemical  composition. 

Mr.  David  Sugg  said :— With  ref;ard  to  placing 
the  discs  used  in  photometry  in  relative  positions  to 
receive  the  light  from  the  standard  and  tluit  from  the 
light  to  be  tested  equally  on  both  sides,  he  would 
quote  an  instance  when  his  father  was  engaged 
makin^^  experiments  on  the  Thames  Embankment. 
For  thLs  pur]x>se  a  Richie  disc  (in  the  form  of  an 
equilateral  triangle)  was  employed.  The  side  to- 
wards the  standaid  was  flxed,  the  other  made 
movable,  so  that  it  could  be  elevated  into  position, 
making  the  angles  of  incidence  equal  The  iinages 
of  the  discs  were  received  upon  a  mirror  placed 
above,  and  at  an  angle  of  45°.  It  is  curious  to  note, 
as  comi^ed  with  the  results  obtained  by  Mr.  Dibdin 
with  his  radial  photometer,  that  the  observations 
made  by  Mr.  Sugg  with  the  disc  firstly  in  its  normal 
position  and  then  elevated — making  the  angles  of 
incidence  equal — ^the  readings  remained  uiuutered. 
This  was  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  fact  that  the  same 
beam  of  light  was  received  upon  the  disc,  the  only ' 
difference  being  the  respective  angles  at  which  the 
lights  infringed  upon  it  When  short-bar  photometers 
are  employed  it  may  be  found  necessary  to  have  the 
means  of  adjusting  the  disc 

Mr.  W.  Lant-Cabpsnteb  said  it  had  been  pointed 
out  very  clearly  that  some  of  the  remarkable  results 
obtained  with  regard  to  the  illuminating  power  of 
gas.  as  compared  with  its  chemical  composition,  were 
to  be  explained  by  the  temperature  of  the  flame 
resulting  from  the  burning  of  the  gas  ;  and  he  would 
like  to  ask  whether  that  line  of  inquiry  had  been  at 
all  followed  out  iu  the  direction  of  investigating  the 
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temperature  resulting  from  the  combustion  of  gas  of 
known  compositions.  This  was  an  important  point, 
when  the  constantly  increasing  use  of  gas  for  heating 
purposes  and  in  eas  engines  was  considered,  and  it 
also  bore  upon  the  proposal  of  the  late  Sir  W. 
Siemens  to  partially  separate  the  gaseous  products 
of  coal  distiilation  into  heating  gas  (the  nrst  and 
last  portions)  and  lighting  gas. 

Mr.  Otto  Hehner,  as  one  who  had  to  spend  a 
considerable  part  of  his  time  daily  in  testing  and 
examining  gas,  was  very  glad  to  hear  Mr.  Dibdm  say 
that  there  was  every  prospect  of  the  present  standard 
of  measuring  illuminating  power  being  si)eedily 
abandoned.  There  had  been  much  talk  of  change  for 
a  long  time  past,  but  we  now  apparently  might  hope 
that  not  many  months  would  elapse  before  it  was 
realised.  Candles,  in  fact,  were  not  standards  at 
all — every  gas  examiner  could  not  but  feel  that. 
Could  one  feel  any  confidence  in  the  accuracy  of  the 
results  of  one's  testing  if  three  succe.ssive  tests  of  the 
same  gas,  on  the  same  evening,  but  with  different 
candles^  could  indicate  15,  16,  and  17  candle-powers 
respectively,  when,  doubtless,  the  gas  itself  had 
remained  ])ractically  the  same.  He  did  not  mean  to 
say  that  such  widely  discrei>ant  results  were  the  rule, 
but  still  they  did  occur,  and  made  one  feel  very 
diffident  in  certifying  to  any  slight  deficiency  in 
iJlumiuating  power  of  any  given  gas  supply,  when  one 
considered  that  the  certificate  would  probably  form 
the  basis  of  a  prosecution  against  the  Gas  Company. 
This  absence  of  a  standard  worthy  of  the  name  made 
one  inclined  to  regret  that  Dr.  Percy  Frankland  had 
bestowed  so  large  an  amount  of  labour  in  comparing 
the  chemical  composition  of  gas  with  the  nominal 
illuminating  power.  If  ever  a  really  ^ood  standard 
were  obtained,  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to 
re-calculate  Dr.  Fraukland's  results  upon  that  new 
standard. 

Dr.  Armstrong  remarked  that  the  statements  of 
Dr.  P.  Frankland  afforded  conclusive  evidence  on  the 
subject  they  were  discussing.  Professor  Frankland 
had  on  more  than  one  occasion  pointed  out  what  a 
very  bad  article  the  public  were  supplied  with  by  the 
^s  companies,  and  he  was  glad  to  see  his  son  follow- 
ing in  his  footsteps  and  again  pointing  out  the  very 
low  quality  of  the  gas  supplied  to  the  Metropolis  in 
reference  to  its  illuminating  cDnstituents.  At  the 
same  time  his  observations  indicated  the  direction 
in  which  gas  manufacturers  must  proceed  in  order 
to  give  the  public  a  gas  which  would  satisfy  require- 
ments, and  be  worthy  of  the  i>resent  condition  of 
chemical  knowledge.  He  had  pointed  out,  amongst 
other  things,  what  a  great  effect  a  small  amount  of 
benzene  has  upon  the  illuminating  power.  They 
heard  on  all  hands  that  they  were  going  to  recover  a 
very  large  quantity  of  benzene  and  other  hydro- 
carbons which  were  at  present  lost  in  coking  coal, 
and  there  was  little  doubt  that  if  they  did  recover 
all  that  was  anticipated  the  hydrocarbons  would 
become  drugs  in  the  market.  The  direction  indi- 
cated in  which  they  must  proceed  was  perfectly  clear, 
for  it  was  obvious  that  gas  manufacturers  might 
develop  their  industry  to  render  the  gas  of  sufficient 
illuminating  and  heating  power  by  the  introduction 
of  volatile  hydrocarbons. 

Professor  x-  oster  desired  to  say  a  few  words  with 
reference  to  the  points  which  Air.  Hartley  and  Dr. 
Frankland  hatl  referred  to.  Mr.  Dibdin  and  himself 
were  rather  at  a  disadvantage  on  the  present  occa- 
sion ;  but  he  had  in  his  hands  a  report,  which  had 
been  printed  since  last  November,  where  the  first 
principles  relating  to  this  subject  were  very  fully  and 
fairly  discussed,  and  that  discussion,  when  published, 
would  enable  those  who  took  an  interest  in  the  mat- 
ter to  better  understand  the  reasons  for  this  now  depar- 


ture of  theirs.  The  method  of  obtaining  an  equality  of 
angle  had  never,  he  thought,  been  adopted  beforejyid. 
there  were  some  points  in  connection  with  it  to TOdn. 
he  would  allude.  With  reference  to  the  use  (rf  th^ 
disc,  light  was  absorbed,  transmitted,  and  refledei^ 
By  so  arranging  the  disc  that  it  makes  eqnal  iiimlii  ■ 
with  both  sources  of  light,  the  dispoaiticn  of  thi^ 
light  falling  on  each  side  is  similar,  whatever  be  thea 
laws  with  regard  to  it    That  was  a  fandamentaS 

Soint ;  and  whatever  miffht  be  the  oo-efficient  of  ra— 
ection,  «kc.,  they  would  be  sure  of  having  trusts 
worthy  results  by  arranging  the  disc  symmetrically 
with  regard  to  both  the  lights  compu^d.  Batb^ 
need  not  now  discuss  the  matter  further  bocaTui 
there  was  no  very  ready  way  of  understanaing  vha;^ 
the  co-efficient  of  reflection  would  be.  Mr.  Hartley 
had  made  an  observation  about  the  reflection  froiK= 
the  disc,  but  he  had  failed,  apparently,  to  notice  thara 
the  incidence  of  the  reflected  rays  on  either  side  tee- 
the disc  would  be  in  the  same  plane,  and  that  any  r^ 
fleeted  light  as  supposed  would  pass  in  the  way  aheir^ 
[describing  by  a  dia^m].  Mr.  Hartley  hao,  ther^ 
fore,  fallen  rather  into  an  error  in  that  matte:^ 
Whatever  the  law  of  reflection  might  be,  the  discw^ 
really  illuminated  and  viewed  under  ^edsely  li^^ 
conditions  on  either  side. 

R£PLT. 

Dr.  Percy  Frankland,  in  reply  to  the  remarki 
made,  said  Mr.  Foster  had  spoken  of  the  carbow 
oxide  and  nitrogen,  and  there  certainly  did  app«ar  to 
have  been  some  leakage  from  the  large  proportioD  d 
carbonic  acid  found.  On  that  pointy  Prof.  lVdler,<rf 
Calcutta,  had  told  him  the  previous  week  that  heliad 
examined  the  Calcutta  gas  and  found  it  contained,  not 
only  10  per  cent  like  the  Ipswich  and  Birming^ 
gas,  but  17  per  cent ;  so  that  lie  supposed  theCalcatta 
fos  manufacturers  appreciated  the  advantsges  of  the 
introduction  of  air  even  more  than  it  nad  been 
suggested  that  some  of  the  gas  manufacturen  in 
England  appreciated  it  ^Laughter.)  Mr.  Otto  Hehner 
had  regretted  that  he  nad  unfortunately  taken  lo 
much  trouble  with  these  analyses,  when  there  wai  no 
reliable  standard  of  illuminating  power  ;  bat,  of 
course,  he  was  obliged  to  be  content  with  whit  ho 
could  get,  and  no  doubt  if  he  had  had  some  of  Mr. 
Dibdin's  more  reliable  standards  they  would  hava 
been  of  more  value.  With  regard  to  Mr.  Carpenter's 
remarks  on  the  temperature  of  flames,  he  had  not 
investigated  them  himself,  but  there  were  a  number 
of  data  on  the  subject,  and  as  far  as  they  were  knova 
tbcy  coincided  very  closely  with  the  results  be  had 
obtained.  For  instance,  in  .the  case  of  the  combustiUa 
diluents  the  amount  of  heat  produced  by  mardi^ 
was  very  much  in  excess  of  either  carbonic  oxide  or 
hydrogen.  The  temperature  was  mostly  reduced  \ff 
admixture  with  carbonic  anhydride ;  it  was  nextmost 
reduced  by  nitrogen,  and  it  was  least  reduced  hj 
atmospheric  air ;  out  the  reduction  in  tempentore 
by  the  admixture  of  nitrogen  and  atmospneric  air 
became  more  and  more  approximate  as  the  proportios 
of  those  diluents  increased.  As  the  proportiooa  of 
nitrogen  and  atmospheric  nir  increased  their  illomiDa- 
ting  (K)wer  converged,  whilst  the  reduction  in  tern* 
perature  eflected  by  the  carbonic  anhydride  became 
more  than  by  nitrogen  and  the  atmospheric  air.  That 
was  a  complete  accordance,  therefore,  between  the 
flame  temperatures  and  the  illuminating  power, » 
that  this  matter  of  the  temperature  appeared  to  be 
the  most  important  of  alL 

Mr.  Dibdin,  in  reply,  said :  With  reoard  to  Mj^ 
Hartley's  remarks  on  the  high  power  stanaard  that  k 
had  used  such  a  standard  and  had  fonnd  a  c<v^ 
amount  of  strain  upon  the  eyesiffht  from  the  inflj*"* 
power  of  the  stanaard,  but  he  himself  had  worked  i 
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great  deal  with  the  16-candle  standard,  and  though  it 
miffht  be  that  there  was  a  difference  between  the  eye- 
figbt  of  himself  and  Mr.  Hartley,  he  must  say  that 
after  a  lonff  day's  work  with  the  16-candle  lamp  he 
felt  less  exoausted  than  after  a  similar  day's  work 
with  the  candles ;  the  readings  were  sharper  upon 
the  screens,  they  took  less  time  to  observe,  and  there 
was  consequently  much  greater  relief  for  the  eyea. 
On  account  of  the  time  occupied  in  trying  to  balance 
the  position  of  the  disc,  when  a  low  power  standard' 
was  used,  one's  eyes  were  tired  before  the  reading 
could  be  obtained  ;  but  with  the  16-candle  standara 
the  reading  oould  be  taken  in  a  moment ;  it  was  as 
aharp  as  could  be,  and  the  eyes  were  rested  until  the 
next  test  had  to  be  taken.     He  had  had  a  great  deal 
of  experience  with  the  16-candle  lamp,  and  he  was 
hound  to  say  that  he  did  not  a^ee  with  the  experience 
of  Mr.  Hartley.     Mr.  Hdmer  spoke  as  if  he  had 
understood  hun  to  say  they  would  actuallv  have 
another  standard  of  light  very  shortly,  but  he  was 
sorry  to  have  given  him  that  impression,  as  it  was,  of 
course,  not  in  his  newer  to  jdetermine  what   the 
standard  diould  be ;  that  was  a  matter  for  Parliament. 
No  doubt  many  people  desired  it,  but  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  difference  of  opinion  on  the  subject  of 
standards,  and  until  it  was  settled  which  was  the  best 
Parliament  would  probably  not  do  anything.    It  had 
been  suggested  that  two  or  three  should  be  allowed 
by  the  Boead  of  Trade,  to  be  used  if  found  suitable 
for  the  purpose,  instead  of  the  present  arbitrarv  rule 
that  only  candles  should  be  used.    Dr.  Frankland 
had  remarked  on  the  subject  of  the  reflection  of  the 
light  impinging  upon  the  screen  at  a  greater  or  less 
angle.    He  must  confess  he  had  felt  a  little  puzzled 
on  that  pointy  and  it  reall3r  required  a  great  deal  of 
work  to  elucioate  the  question  thoroughly.    Until  he 
had  this  photometer,  the  testing  of  the  angular  rays 
was  a  matter  of  very  great  difficulty  and  labou^  as  at 
every  alteration  of  the  an^le  the  distance  hadf  to  be 
calculated  and  measured,  the  burner  re-ac^usted,  the 
photometer  scale  re-arranged,  fresh  readings  taken  of 
the  meter,  and  in  fact  each  test  had  to  be  started 
de  novo,    it  was  the  anxiety  and  labour  attending  all 
that  which  induced  him  to  turn  his  thoughts  to  such 
a  design  as  this  radial  photometer^  and  he  had  shewn 
that  by  it  it  was  possiole  to  obtain  readings  at  anv 
angle  ;  only  one  reading  of  the  meter  was  required, 
and  two  settings  of  the  burner— one  for  the  rays 
above  and  one  for  the  rays  below  the  horizontal. 
After  the  first  a4justment  only  one  movement  of  the 
burner  was  required  during  the  whole  of  the  tests 
from  the  vertioeJ  above,  and  to  the  vertical  below ; 
and.  consequentlv,  the  readings  taken  would  be  per- 
fectly reliable  tnroughout  the  whole  series,  as  the 
consumption  could  not  possibly  be  affected.    He  must 
express  his  sincere  thanks  to  Messrs.  W.  Sugg  and 
Ca,  who  had  made  the  instrument  for  him,  for  their 
kind  assistance,  and  the  care  they  had  taken  in  pro- 
ducing the  design. 

Professor  Fostier  resuming,  said  with  reference  to 
the  results  of  Dr.  Percy  Fraatdand,  the  figures  as  to 
the  illuminatinff  value  were  more  important  than  some 
other  incidental  matter  ;  and  still  he  would  like  to 
make  a  few  remarks  upon  the  latter.  Some  years  ago  it 
struck  hhn  that  the  fact  of  the  diminution  of  carbonic 
oxide,  as  shewn  by  the  more  recent  analyses,  might  be 
due  to  the  more  x)erfect  methods  of  closing  the  retorts. 
He  was  not  prepared  to  sav  whether  that  was  the 
case  or  not  Dr.  Frankland  had  alluded  to  the  possi- 
bility of  air  being  introduced  through  the  medium  of 
imperfections  in  the  retorts.  He  (Mr.  Foster)  might 
say  thai  lie  thoujKhtthere  was  something  underlying  the 
system  of  pmmcation  at  Birmingham  and  Ipswich, 
where  thft  proportions  of  nitrogen  were  shown  to  be 
so  largBf  whidi  was  slightly  different  from  that  adopted 


in  the  migority  of  cases.  He  believed  that  some  gas 
engineers,  after  the  gas  had  passed  out  of  the  hy- 
draulic main,  allow^  a  certain  amount  of  atmo- 
spheric air  to  be  introduced.  It  assisted  the  purifica- 
tion. It  was  difficult  to  understand  the  10  per  cent  of 
nitrogen  getting  into  the  gas  in  any  other  fashion. 
How  could  it  oe  understood  as  the  result  of  the 
temporary  closing  of  the  lid  of  the  retort  t  He  did 
not  know  whether  they  had  patent  lids  at  Birmingham 
or  those  of  the  ordinary  form.  He  spoke  with  the 
greatest  deference  on  the  subject  but  there  was  the  10 
per  cent  of  nitrogen^  and  those  ngures  were  quite  ex- 
ceptional He  certainly  believed  that  it  did  assist  the 
purification  in  some  instances  to  admit  a  certain 
amount  of  atmospheric  air.  The  oxygen,  as  shown  in 
all  the  analyses  nad  practically  disappeared.  What 
became  of  it  1  The  fact  of  the  ready  absorption  of 
oxygen  in  gas  purification  had  struck  him  very  much 
some  years  ago  in  the  course  of  some  works  on  whidi 
he  was  then  engaged.  Sulphide  of  calcium,  as  it 
exists  in  the  ordinary  lime  purifier,  was  a  very  powerful 
absorbent  of  oxygen;  ana  there  was  no  cheaper  or 
better  way  of  getting  rid  of  it  than  by  such  means. 
Sulphide  of  iron  would,  no  doubt^  act  in  a  similar 
way.  Really,  therefore,  the  free  oxjrgen  of  atmos- 
pheric air  was  never  found  in  the  finished  gas  owing 
to  these  circumstances.  The  report  he  had  already 
alluded  to  would  throw  some  light  on  the  subiect  of 
the  illuminating  power  of  hydrocarbons.  Mr.  Dibdin 
and  himself  haa  worked  it  out  very  carefully  for 
naphthalene,  the  values  for  which  were  expressed  in 
grains  per  candle  power  'per  hour.  The  results  were 
valuable  in  themselves,  though  he  was  afraid  they  had 
not  been  working  on  quite  the  same  line  as  Dr. 
Frankland.  He  had  no  doubt  that  their  figures,  im- 
perfect as  they  might  be,  would  throw  some  ught  upon 
the  subject  One  venr  curious  point  in  connection 
with  the  burning  of  the  naphthalene,  as  was  done  in 
the  albocarbon  apparatus,  was  that  the  illuminating 
power,  due  to  tne  naphthalene  itself,  worked  out 
wonderfully  closelv  for  widely  different  rates  of  con- 
sumption of  naphtnalene.  The  figures  all  through  the 
series  were  very  concordant,  though  he  regretted  that 
it  was  not  then  in  his  power  to  publicly  state  what 
they  were. 
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ON  THE  ACTION  OF  NITRATES  UPON  IRON 
AND  SULPHIDES  IN  THE  PRESENCE  OF 
CAUSTIC  ALKALL 

BY  O.  LUNOE. 

The  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry 
(1884,  p.  138)  contains  a  paper  by  Mr.  E.  W.  ParneU,  in 
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vhich  he  eodeayours  to  refute  some  criticisms  on  a 
former  paper  of  his,  made  in  a  communication  con- 
teibuted  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Smith  and  myself  (1883,  pp.  460 
and  525).  Mr.  Smith  having  left  this  neighbourhood, 
I  shall  answer  Mr.  Parnell  as  far  as  it  is  required  to 
establish  actual  facto ;  but  I  shall  abstain  as  much  as 
possible  from  entering  into  a  discussion  about  mere 
opinions  or  hypothetical  explanations,  quite  content 
to  leave  it  to  the  reader  to  decide  between  Mr.  Parnell 
and  ourselves.  I  would  only  point  out  that  Mr. 
Parnell  does  not  even  touch  upon  some  of  the  most 
serious  objections  we  made  to  his  conclusions,  and 
confines  himself  only  to  one  er  two  pointe. 

In  the  first  place,  I  must  however,  point  out  that 
Mr.  Parnell  misrepresento  (of  course  quite  uniuten- 
tionallv,  but  in  consequence  of  superficial  reading) 
both  the  conditions  of  our  experiments  and  the  con- 
clusions drawn  from  them.  As  for  the  latter,  we  put 
them  tu9  plainly  as  possible  on  p.  535.  As  to  the 
former,  he  ^tuitousty  assumes  that  we  worked  with 
crude  caustic  liquors— not  only  without  any  warrant 
for  his  assertion,  but  in  opposition  to  our  distinct 
statemento  that  we  made  our  researches  with  a  mix- 
ture of  pure  materials,  an  indispensable  condition  for 
our  investigation  from  its  very  nature.  At  tibe  end  of 
our  paper  (p.  532)  we  gave  the  analysis  of  some 
factory  products,  but  quoted  no  experimente  with  the 
same.  Conseauently  all  Mr.  PamelPs  conclusions, 
based  upon  the  supposition  of  impurity  in  our 
materials,  are  wrons.  It  is  true  that  our  solution 
of  pure  caustic  soda  yielded  an  extremely  slight 
quantity  of  ammonia  on  boiling;  but  every  eiroerienced 
chemist  knows  that  this  is  an  almost  inevitable  occur- 
rence ;  and  precisely  for  that  reason,  andtorenderour 
experimento  as  trustworthy  as  possible,  we  expelled 
and  estimated  this  nomioal  amount  ofNHs  before  add- 


ing the  other  materials;  but  neither  iron  nor  solpludeB 
were  present  in  our  caustic  8oda,not  even  in  traces. 
We  had  stated  (p.  461)  that  on  boiling  a  strong 
solution  of  caustic  soda  with  metallic  iron  and  potas- 
sium nitrate,  considerable  quantities  of  ammonia 
were  evolved,  varying  according  to  the  conditions  up 
to  a  maximum  corresponding  to  92  per  cent  of  the 
nitrate  employed.  Mr.  Parnell,  who  in  his  previoos 
paper  (1882.  p.  135)  had  denied  any  redudng  action 
whatever  oi  the  iron  in  this  case,  now  does  admit  a 
slight  action  up  to  3  per  cent  of  the  nitrate,  but 
declares  our  statement  to  be  auite  extraordinary— in 
other  words,  incredible.  In  uiis  case  either  he  or  we 
must  have  wrongly  operated.  Either  it  is  true,  as  we 
say,  that  metallic  iron  evolves  considerable  quantitiea 
of  ammonia  from  a  boiling  solution  of  a  nitrate  in 
the  presence  of  an  excess  of  alkali,  or  it  is  not  true,  as 
Mr.  ramell  impliea  I  shall  give  the  reader  material 
to  form  his  own  judgment  The  expmments  in 
question  (made,  like  all  the  others,  by  Mr.  J.  E 
omith,  as  stated  in  the  foot-note,  p.  461)  were  not 
mentioned  in  detail  in  our  paper,  as  this  nad  grown 
to  a  considerable  length,  ana  we  wished  to  cut  out  as 
many  of  the  less  important  things  aspoasible.  They 
were  given  at  some  length  in  the  GFerman  paper  I 
communicated  at  the  same  time  to  the  Chemiseke 
Industrie,  1883  p.  302,  and  I  shall  now  c^uote  them 
here  as  welL  A  solution  of  pure  caustic  soda  was 
employed.  In  the  experiments  1  to  8  we  took  150c.c. 
of  90'  Tw. ;  in  No.  9.  250c.c.  of  56'  Tw. ;  in  No.  10^ 
500C.C  of  75""  Tw.  This  liquor  was  heated  with  the 
additions  mentioned  below,  in  the  same  apparatus  aa 
represented  in  the  diajpram,  p.  461  of  our  jxiper,  and 
with  the  same  precautions  against  any  liquid  partidei 
bein;  carried  over.  The  following  resulto  were 
obtained : — 


Expt. 
No. 

KNOj 
added. 

Description  of  Iron 
added. 

Weight  of 
Iron. 

Total  NH, 
formed. 

NHa  formed, 

deducting  that 

in  original 

liquor. 

Percentage  of 

KNOa 

reduced  to 
NH,. 

Duration  of 
Roiling. 

Grms. 

« 

Grms. 

Grms. 

Grms. 

Minutes. 

1 

— 



0*0027 

SO 

2 

— 

dsan  thin  'wire 

excess 

0*0026 

» 

3 

— 

clean  wire  nails 

excess 

0*0021 

S5 

4 

— 

cast-iron  fllings 

excess 

0-0028 

— 

15 

5 

0*0625 

clean  wire  nails 

excess 

0-0226 

0-0201 

20*5 

15 

6 

0*6610 

clean  wire  nails 

15 

0-0195 

01M70 

42*5 

30 

7 

0-6500 

cast-iron  fllings 

? 

0*1012 

0*1017 

91*0 

~    S9 

8 

0*8955 

oast-iron  fllings 

13 

0*1423 

0*1396 

93-5 

30 

9 

2*517 

clean  sheet  iron 

18*5 

0-0148 

0*0123 

2*9 

75 

10 

8*600 

cast-iron  ring: 

7*56 



0*0164 

1*15 

1 

These  data  surely  bear  out  the  conclusions  we  drew 
from  them.  They  shew  that  a  nominal  quantity  of 
ammonia  was  evolved  b)r  boiling  the  caustic  liquor 
alone,  that  this  was  not  increased  by  adding  any  of 
the  descriptions  of  iron  to  be  used  hereafter,  but  that 
it  was  immensely  increased  by  adding  potassium 
nitrate.  The  last  two  experiments  show  onlv  a  slight 
action,  evidently  both  on  account  of  the  much  greater 
dilution  of  the  liqnid  and  of  the  small  surface  of 
iron  employed.  The  cast-iron  ring  was  weighed 
before  and  after.  It  lost  0'145grm.  during  the  opera- 
tion, which  slightly  more  than  corresponds  to  the 
NHs  found.  In  short,  the  experiments  bear  every 
evidence  of  trustwortniness. 

Since,  however,  Mr.  Parnell  has  thrown  doubt  upon 
this  point,  I  have  called  in  another  witness.    I  caused 


one  of  my  demonstrators.  Mr.  Notzli,  who  was  then 
entirely  unacquainted  witn  the  controversy,  to  make  a 
few  experiments  in  this  direction,  without  biasing  him 
at  all  one  way  or  another.  He  employed  a  900c.c. 
flask,  with  a  gas-delivery  tube  ^in.  wide,  eut  off 
obliquely  at  the  bottom,  the  vertioEU  part  being  12in. 
hi^b.  with  a  bulb  of  nearly  2in.  diameter  in  the 
midole  of  it.  The  lateral  part  of  the  tube  had  also  an 
upward  rise  for  9in.  of  its  length,  which  arrangement 
certainly  must  have  prevented  anything  from  sporting 
more  especially  since  the  boiling  liquid  always 


over. 


remained  a  good  deal  below  the  bottom  end  of  the 
gas-delivery  tube.    No  aspirating  apparatus  was  used, 
so  that  the  ammonia  found  must  have  been  too  low. 
The  results  were  as  follows : — ^ 
Experiment  1 :  lOOcc.  pure  caustic  soda  solution 
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of  60'  Tw.,  previously  boiled  to  expel  any  NH3 
present,  2*38grms.  iron  wire,  0*9425gnn8.  KNO3. 
Theboiling  was  carried  on  gently,  so  that  all  the 
moisture  was  condensed  in  the  tube  and  returned  to 
the  flask,  and  no  concentration  took  place.  After 
half  an  hour's  .  boiling  onlv  a  trace  of  NH3  was 
formed,  the  liquid  evidently  being  too  dilute. 

Experiment  2 :  150c.c.  of  caustic  solution  at  80^ 
Tw.,  14^  grms.  clean  wire-nails,  0*8685  grnis.  KNO3. 
The  boiling  was  carried  on  more  strongly  and  the 
vertical  part  of  the  tube  kept  from  cooling  too  much, 
so  that  a  concentration  took  place.  After  half  an 
hour's  boiling,  5 '32  per  cent ;  after  another  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  an  additional  12*60;  altogether 
17*92  per  cent,  of  the  nitrate  was  recovered  in  the 
shape  of  NHs- 

Experiment  3 :  150c.c.  caustic  liquor  of-  80**  Tw., 
CWe^grm.  KNOj,  and  10'993grms.  of  very  fine  iron 
wire  were  boiled  as  in  experiment  2.  After  three 
quarters  of  an  hour's  boiling  65*31  per  cent,  of  the 
nitrate  was  recovered  as  ammonia,  proving  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  greater  surface  of  iron. 

An  accident  put  an  end  to  the  experiment  at  this 
point,  but  it  was  observed  that  ammonia  was  being 
evolved  at  the  time.  It  was  needless  to  carry  the 
experiments  further,  for  Mr.  Notzli  had  already  com- 
pletely confirmed  the  results  of  Mr.  J.  H.  smith. 

I  would  now  beg  leave  to  point  out  an  oversight 
in  Mr.  Parnell's  reasoning.  He  believes  that  whilst 
metallic  iron  does  not  reduce  nitrate  in  the  presence  of 
alkali,  iron  sulphide  does  so  to  an  enormous  extent, 
acting  and  reacting  some  300  times  in  one  of  his  experi- 
ments. Since,  according  to  his  own  shewing,  metallic 
iron  would  reduce  up  to  3  per  cent  of  the  nitrate, 
naturally  being  transformed  into  iron  oxide,  and  since 
he  (erroneously)  believes  our  caustic  liquor  to  have 
contained  some  sulphide,  there  ought  to  have  been 
suj£cient  iron  sulphides  in  our  exx)eriments  to  start 
that  constant  action  and  reaction  assumed  by  him. 
But  this  assumption  is  entirely  founded  upon  one 
experiment,  recorded  by  him  on  p.  140,  in  which  no 
ammonia  was  formed  when  boiling  a  mixture  of 
caustic  soda,  sodium  sulphide,  and  potassium  nitrate, 
whilst  ammonia  apx)ears  in  the  following  experiments, 
when  ferrous  sulphate  had  been  added.  Mr.  Parneli 
instantly  concludes  that  this  difference  is  explained 
by  the  fact  of  FeS  being  formed,  and  being  oxidised 
and  re-formed  many  times  over;  but  he  does  not 
state  how  much  nitrate  he  had  used  in  his  first  experi- 
ment, and  as  the  Na^S  present  was  completely 
oxidised  in  the  same,  it  is  self-evident  that  there  was 
at  least  sufficient  nitrate  present  to  perform  the 
oxidation  with  formation  of  nitrite  only,  whence  no 
ammonia  could  be  found.  In  the  following  experi- 
ments less  nitrate  was  employed,  which  necessarily 
caused  a  reduction  of  the  same  down  to  NH3,  and  the 
same  results  would  have  been  produced  if  he  had  left 
out  the  ferrous  sulphate  altogether,  or  else  he  might 
have  added  a  thousandth  part  of  what  he  did,  and 
then  concluded  that  the  TeS  had  done  its  work 
3(H),000  times  over !  He  thinks  it  strange  that  this 
action  and  reaction  should  have  escaped  us :  but 
I  must  confess  to  being  just  as  little  enlightenea  now 
as  I  was  before. 

Only  in  one  point  Mr.  Parneli  seems  to  be  in 
the  right  against  us,  but  in  an  extremely  unim- 
portant one  for  our  controversy.  We  had  said 
that  the  reducin^^  action  of  iron  upon  nitrate  in 
an  alkaline  solution  had  been  made  use  of  in  a 
well-k]K>wn  analytical  operation.  Now  it  seems 
true  that  the  various  authors  who  have  employed 
the  operation  in  question  have  used  iron  always  m  con- 
jonctKMi  with  zinc  It  would  hence  be  a  new  obser- 
vation of  ours  that  iron  alone  has  a  similar  action, 
of  coazBe  leas  energetic  than  that  of  zinc,  which  forms 


an  oxide  soluble  in  caustic  soda  solution,  whilst  iron 
oxide  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  concentrated  alkaline 
liquors,  and  insoluble  in  dilute  liquors.  The  last- 
mentioned  fact  may  have  some  connection  with  the 
observation  that  tne  reducing  action  of  iron  ceases 
below  a  certain  degree  of  concentration.  The  bulk  of 
the  iron  oxides  formed  was  seen  floating  about  in  the 
liouid,  amounting  to  an  ocular  demonstration  of  the 
suDstantial  action  of  iron  upon  alkaline  nitrates,  denied 
by  Mr.  Parneli. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Parnell  said :  In  replying  to  the  communica- 
tion we  have  just  heard,  I  think  it  advisable,  first  of 
all,  to  give  in  a  few  words  a  resume  of  the  whole  ques- 
tion from  the  commencement  In  a  paper  that  I  read 
before  this  Section  of  our  Society  about  two  years  ago. 
I  attacked  the  formulae  that  different  authorities  had 
given  as  representinff  the  reduction  of  alkaline  nitrate 
to  ammonia  in  a  boiling  alkaline  solution.  The  oldest 
of  these  formulae  was  published  some  25  years  ago, 
and  as  far  as  1  know,  up  to  the  time  when  my  paper 
was  read,  the  formation  of  ammonia  in  this  way  had 
never  been  questioned.  In  my  paper  I  shewed  that 
with  pure  materials  oxidation  of  sulphide  by  nitrate 
takes  place  without  formation  of  ammonia,  and  con- 
cluded in  consequence  that  when  ammonia  is  produced 
some  other  element  must  be  brought  into  the  reac- 
tion. I  also  tried  an  experiment  to  ascertain  whether 
the  presence  of  metallic  iron  would  cause  the  sul- 
phide to  reduce  the  iron  to  ammonia,  but  failed  to 
find  that  it  did  so.  In  a  paper  published  in  our 
Journal  in  November  and  December  last.  Professor 
Lunge  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Smith  dispute  my  statement, 
and  maintain  tliat  with  pure  materials  ammonia  is 
always  to  some  extent  produced  without  the  presence 
of  any  other  element  being  necessary.  In  criticising 
my  former  paper,  and  my  experiments  with  pure 
materials,  they  remark,  page  534,  that  I  "  found  no 
ammonia  is  aoove  all  things  remarkable,"  In  this 
paper  Professor  Lun^e  and  Mr.  Smith  first  raise  the 
purely  abstract  question  of  the  reduction  of  nitrate  to 
ammonia  by  metallic  iron  alone  in  a  boiling  alkaline 
solution.  It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  this 
point  is  only  indirectly  connected  with  the  main 
question  under  investigation,  which  is  the  reduction 
of  nitrate  by  alkaline  sulphide.  It  is  quite  unim- 
portant whether  the  iron  nas  a  powerful  or  a  feeble 
reducing  action  on  nitrate.  Admitting  that  some 
action  takes  place.  Prof.  Lunge  and  Mr.  Smith  main- 
tain that  this  action  going  on  in  a  solution  containing 
in  addition  an  alkaline  sulphide  "  promotes"  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  nitrate  to  ammonia  by  the  sulphide.  On 
page  470  they  give  the  formula — 

NaaS  +  KNOa + 2H2O = NoaSOa + NHs + KHO 

the  nitrate  having  been  previously  reduced  to  nitrite 
by  the  action  of  the  sulphide.  This  formula  is  the 
same  that  they  give  on  page  467,  as  representing 
what  takes  place  to  some  extent  when  no  iron  is 
present.  In  order  clearly  to  understand  the  point 
at  issue,  bear  in  mind  that  they  say  that  this  action 
takes  place  to  some  extent  in  pure  solutions,  but  to  a 
much  larger  extent  when  there  is  concurrent  action 
on  metamc  iron.  In  my  next  paper  I  adhere  to  my 
former  conclusion,  that  no  ammonia  is  formed  by  the 
reducing  action  01  sulphide  alone  unless  some  other 
element  is  present,  and  that  consequently  all  for- 
mulae that  represent  such  formation  are  incorrect 
But  with  regard  to  the  formation  of  ammonia  that 
does  take  place  in  impure  solutions,  I  threw  an  en- 
tirely new  light  on  the  matter  by  demonstrating  that 
the  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  iron  sulphide  in 
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the  liquid  caused  the  formation  of  a  comparativelj 
enormous  amount  of  ammonia.    I  shewed  that  this 
ammonia  is  produced  b^  the  reducing  action  of  the 
iron  sulphide  on  the  nitrate,  iron  oxide  being  pro- 
duced, which,  taking  sulphur  from  the  alkaline  sul- 
phide, forms  a^in  iron  suli>hide,  and  reacts  on  more 
nitrate,  this  action  and  reaction  continuing  until  either 
the  nitrate  or  the  alkaline  sulphide  is  exhausted.    It 
wiJl  be  seen,  therefore,  that  I  dispense  with  the 
presence  of  iron  in  the  metallic  state,  and  base  my  ex- 
planation on  its  presence  in  the  state  of  sulphide  in  the 
solution.  In  my  paper  I  also  gave  an  account  of  some 
experiments  that  led  me  to  conclude  that  metallic  iron 
has  only  a  feeble  reducing  action  on  nitrate  in  a  boiling 
alkaline  solution.     There  are  therefore  three  points 
at  issue  between  Professor  Lunge  and  myself :  ^1)  The 
(question  whether  pure  nitrate  and  alksdine  sulphide, 
in  a  boiling  alkaline  solution,  in  absence  of  anv  other 
element  do  or  do  not  yield  ammonia.    (2)*  whether 
the  ammonia  given  o£r  from  impure  liquors,  boiling 
in  iron  vessels,  is  due  to  concurrent  action  of  the 
nitrate  on  metallic  iron,  or  whether  it  is  due  to  iron 
sulphide  in  the  solution.    (3)  The  minor  question, 
whether  metallic  iron  exerts  a  feeble  or  a  powerful 
reducing  action  on  nitrate  alone  in  a  boiling  alkaline 
solution.    In  the  communication  we  have  just  heard, 
Professor  Lunge  first  speaks  of  the  last-named  Ques- 
tion.   He  admits  that  he  was  incorrect  in  speaJdng 
of  a  "  well-known  analytical  method  "  based  on  this 
reduction.    On  comparmg  the  figures  now  before  us 
with  the  figures  in  my  former  experiments,  I  see 
that  where  Professor  Lunge  has  obtained  a  satisfac- 
tory   reduction  he  employed  a  very  much   larger 
proportion  of  iron,  ana  also  a  veiy  much  smauer 
(quantity  of  nitrate  than  I  did.   This  would  account 
in  a  great  measure  for  the  difiference  in  our  results. 
Observing  the  verv  unsatisfactory  nature  of  some  of 
his  reductions,  I  think  it  quite  possible  the  difference 
may  be  further  accounted  for  oy  a  difference  in  the 
quality  of  the  iron  we  employed.    Judging,  however, 
only  from  Professor  Lunge's  figures,  andlbearing  in 
mind  the  high  temperature  necessaiy,  and  also  the  very 
different  action  of  zinc  as  shewn  in  my  experiments,  I 
think  no  one  could  maintain  that  my  conclusion  that 
*'iron  has  a  feeble  reducing  action  oi  nitrate  with  for- 
mation of  ammonia  "  can  be  considered  unreasonable. 
The  next  point  at  issue  is  the  production  of  ammonia 
from  pure  materials.     Professor  Lunge  makes  no 
reference  to  this  in  his  present  paper,  so  I  think  I 
may  claim  to  have  established  the  point    Professor 
Lunge  says  that  he  distinctly  stated  that  he  em- 
ployed pure  materiab,  but  I  cannot  see  where  he 
describeis  the  caustic  soda  he  employed.  I  have  alwavs 
used  caustic  perfectly  free  from  ammonia,  and  would 
certainly  consider  a  material  that  gave  the*  amount  of 
ammonia  that  Professor  Lunge  describes  utterly  unfit 
for  experiments  of  this  nature.  I  cannot  help  suspect- 
ing that  it  is  due  to  the  employment  of  such  caustic 
that  Professor  Lunge  has  so  far  failed  to  oxidise  sul- 
phide by  nitrate  without  formation  of  ammonia.   The 
last  point  at  issue  is  the  explanation  of  the  production 
of  ammonia  in  impure  solution&  As  before  explained, 
JProfessor  Lunee  attributes  it  to  concurrent  action  on 
metallic  iron,  illustrating  it  by  two  independent  for- 
mulae, one  representing  the  reduction  of  nitrate  by 
metallic  iron,  and  the  other  the  reduction  of  nitrate 
to  ammonia  by  the  alkaline  sulphide.    These  two 
fonAulss  are  in  no  way  connected  with  each  other, 
unless,  indeed,  Professor  Lunge  has  become  a  convert 
to  the  belief  in  catalytic  action.    On  the  other  hand, 
I  account  for  the  formation  of  ammonia  in  this  case 
by  the  presence  of  iron  sulphide  in  the  solution,  and 
maintain  that  the  presence  of  iron  in  the  metallic  state 
is  b^ide  the  point  altogether.    I  represent  the  action 
and  reaction  thus  :^- 


8FeS + 6NaNQs + lONaHO  +4H9OS 

8FeO + 6NH, + 8Na,80t 

FeO + NaaS  +  H^O^FeS +2NaH0 

Now,  I  think  there  should  be  no  doubt  which  expla- 
nation is  the  correct  one.    My  experiments  clearly 
shew  that  a  mixture  that  before  yields  co  ammonia,  on 
being  boiled,  after  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of 
iron  oxide,  ^ves  off  ammonia  in  abundance.    In  one 
case  tibis  amounted  to  900  times  the  quantity  due 
to  the  oxidation  of  the  iron  itself.    Looking  at  the 
matter  from  a  practical  point  of  view,  every  caustic 
manufacturer  knows  that  if  nitre  be  thrown  into  the 
centre  of  a  pot  of  boiling  caustic  liquor,  an  instant 
evolution  takes  place ;  whereas  several  seconds  would 
have  to  elapse  before  the  nitre  could  come  in  contact 
with  the  iron  of  which  the  ix>t  is  made.     Further, 
on  the  large  scale  the  conditions  are  very  different 
to  those  under  which  Professor  Lunge's  experiments 
were  made,  as  in  the  former  case  the  nitre  is  added 
very  gradually,  is  immediately  decomposed,  and  the 
iron  of  the  pot  is  practically  never  in  contact  with 
caustic  containing  an  excess  of  nitrate.    In  the  com- 
munication we  have  iust  heard  Professor  Lunge  says 
that  the  action  and  the  reaction  of  the  iron  compound 
was  not  new  to  him.    In  reply,  I  simply  ask  how  this 
can  be  reconciled  with  his  paragraph  on  the  action  of 
iron  on  page  462.  ^  He  here  calculates  accurately  the 
amount  of  ammonia  due  to  the  action  on  the  iron,  and 
distinctly  says:  "This  amount,  deducted  from  the 
total  ammonia,  was  taken  as  being  due  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  sulphide  " — that  is,  alkaline  sulphida    He 
represents  the  iron  as  acting  once,  and  once  only. 
Furtlier,  what  is  most  perfectly  clear  and  conclusive, 
he  sa^rs  m  the  same  paragraph :  "The  oxidation  of  the 
sulphide  of  iron  and  its  cfonversion  into  ferrous  hydrate 
has  no  connection  with  the  hypothesis."    How  could 
he  be  alive  to  the  action  and  rc^tion  and  say  this! 
Although  in  many  of  his  experiments  iron  sulphide 
must  have  been  present,  in  no  single  instance  does  he 
connect  it  in  any  way  with  the  formation  of  ammonia, 
or  even  hint  at  action  and  reaction.    In  conclusion,  I 
can  only  follow  Professor  Lunge's  example  and  leave 
it  to  those  who  are  interested  in  the  matter  to  judge 
for  themselves  from  the  evidence  before  them. 

REPLY.* 

Professor  Lukoe  :  In  claiming  an  author's  ri^ht  to 
reply  to  the  criticisms  passed  on  his  paper  in  dis- 
cussion, I  shall  endeavour  to  put  the  points  clearly 
and  concisely.  In  the  paper  published  jointly  bV 
Mr.  J.  H.  Smith  and  myself,  we  had  refuted  well- 
nigh  all  the  conclusions  drawn  by  Mr.  Pamell  in 
his  first  paper.  In  his  second  paper,  Mr.  Pamell 
takes  up  only  one  or  two  of  the  contested  points.  He 
still  denies  a  substantial  reducing  action  of  iron  on 
nitrate  in  boiling  alkaline  solutions,  and  he  ascribes 
our  results,  above  all  the  evolution  of  ammonia,  to 
our  having  used  ''  crude  liquors."  containing  sodium 
sulphide,  and  hence  iron  sulphide.  Both  these 
points  are  refuted  in  the  present  pa^.     I  have 

§  roved  a  substantial  reduction  of  mtrate  bv  all 
escriptions  of  iron,  and  I  have  given  a  full  expIaDa- 
tion  of  what  Mr.  Pamell  calls  ''the  verr  unsatis- 
factory nature  of  some  of  our  reductions.  I  have 
further  stated  that  our  caustic  soda  contained  no 
trace-  of  either  iron  or  sulphide ;  it  was  the  purest 
caustic  soda  of  trade,  but,  like  every  other  descnption 
of  caustic  I  have  met  with,  yielded  a  trace  of 
ammonia  on  heating.  Every  analytical  chemist  who 
has  had  occasion  to  go  into  this  matter,  eg,  in  per- 

0 

*  Profenor  Lnoge's  paper  baving  been  received  at  aoom- 
mujilcatioii  to  the  Joumal,  and  no  column  for  **  Oommimicft- 
tions  **  now  existing,  it  was  read  as  a  paper  befofe  the  Unt' 
pool  Section,  proot  with  dJannarion,  onder  these  clioiuniUBoea 
being  forwarded  to  the  Author.    He  eent  the  above  reply. 
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forming  Wanklyn  and  Chapman's  water  test,  knows 
that  the  above  circuinstances  must  be  taken  into 
account  Mr.  Pamell  now  says  that  he  always  used 
caostic  soda  perfectly  free  from  ammonia ;  but  in 
describing  his  experiments,  he  did  not  say  a  word 
about  havinf^  tested  for  it  ^  We  employed,  as  stated, 
150CLC.  caustic  soda  solution  of  90''  Tw.,  which  means 
90  grms.  NaOH  ;  this  yielded  0t)024  to  0*0028  grms. 
NBi  or  3  parts  for  100,000  NaOH.  Mr.  Pameil 
considers  such  soda  to  be  '' utterly  unfit  for  experi- 
ments of  this  nature ; "  he  conseouently  claims  to 
ha?e  "established  the  point"  of  tne  production  of 
ammonia  from  pure  materials,  forgetting  that  a  nega- 
tive can  never  prove  apositive  in  thismanner.  But,  in 
any  case,  how  could  that  trace  of  ammonia,  given  off 
by  our  caustic,  influence  our  results  as  to  the  action 
of  nitrate  on  NasS  ?  His  conclusion  may  be  formu- 
lated thus:  "I contend  that  ammonia  is  not  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  nitrate  upon  sulphide  in  ^ure 
caostic  solutions,  but  only  in  the  presence  of  iron 
salphidc;  Lunge  contends  the  contrary  ;  but  all  his 
exneriments  are  valueless,  because  his  caustic  soda, 
although  perfectly  free  from  iron,  yielded  0003  per 
cent  of  ammonia  [always  accounted  for !] ;  it  was 
therefore  'impure,  and  utterly  unfit  for  proving 
that  iron  has  no  action  in  this  matter." 

This  is  Mr.  Parnell's  argument. 

I  must,  however,  again  point  out  that  Mr.  Par- 
nell  has  not  proved. that  *'a  mixture  that  before 
yields  no  ammonia,  on  bdng  boiled,  after  the 
addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  iron  oxiae,  gives  off 
N£U  in  abundance."  I  have  idiewn  that  Mr.  Pamell, 
who.  according  to  his  own  statement  (p.  138),  did  not 
employ  the  identical  mixture  in  both  experiments,  in 
his  first  experiment  must  have  employed  such  an 
(xcen  of  nitrate,  that  only  nitrate  was  produced,  but 
DO  ammonia  could  be  found.  It  is  also  useless  to 
argae  that  on  the  large  scale  the  iron  acts  less  than 
in  our  experimenta  This  is  really  quite  beside  the 
mark,  for  our  conclusion  (yoL  il  p.  636)  literally  ran 
thus  :  "  The  presence  of  iron  in  every  case  hastens, 
but  does  not  cuter,  the  results  of  the  action.  In  con- 
clusion, Mr.  Pamell  has  strangely  misunderstood  an 
expression  of  mine.  I  had  conclusively  shown  that 
the  ferrous  sulphate  used  bv  Mr.  P&raell  had  nothing 
to  do  with  his  results,  and  I  endeavoured  to  reduce 
this  ad  ahaurdum  by  multiplying  his  300  actions  up 
to  300,000.  I  said,  moreover,  in  the  same  breath  :  *'  He 
might  have  left  out  the  ferrous  sulphate  altogether." 
From, this,  Mr.  Pamell  infers  that  I  claim  having 
recognised,  before  him,  the  repeatkl  action  and  re- 
action of  the  iron  sulphide  1  I  rcHEdly  do  not  claim 
^  but  willingljr  leave  any  credit  there  is  in  it  to 
Mr.  PamelL  I  distinctly  b^,  in  conclusion,  to  state 
my  conviction,  that  Mr.  Pamell  has  not  succeeded 
m  disproving  a  tittle  of  our  objections,  raised  against 
the  conclusions  of  either,his  first  or  second  paper. 
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The  next  Meeting  wm  be  held  aa  above  at  Half-past  Sevmi 
in  the  Evening,  when  the  foUowing  communlcationB  wiU  be 
made : — 

Mr.  Watson  Smith—**  A  Rapid  Method  for  Estimating 
Caustic  Alkalis  in  presence  of  Alkaline  Carbonates." 

Mr.  a.  £.  Davis— A  Note  on  the  **  Extraction  of  Benzene 
from  Coal  Gas." 

The  Sbcrbtart— **  A  New  Process  for  the  Manufacture  of 
White  Lead." 

The  Chairman— A  few  Remarks  on  **  Paraxylene."       ,     , 

Discussion  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  **  Standard 
Methods  of  Sampling,  Analysis,  and  StaUng  the  results." 


ON  THE  OXIDATION  OF  CELLULOSE. 

Part  IL 

BY  C.  F.  CBOSS  AND  E.   J.  BBVAN. 

The  Chaibman,  in  opening  the  proceedings,  gave  a 
short  recapitulation  of  Messrs.  Cross  and  Sevan's 
last  paper,  and  he  then  said,  that  however  interesting 
the  conversion  of  cellulose  into  oxycellulose  mav  be 
to  the  technologist  and  chemist— as  far  as  bleachers 
are  concerned,  it  is  a  process  which  must  be  carefully 
avoids,  as  by  chlorinating  or  oxidising  the  cellulose 
the  material  will  be  weakened.  What  the  bleachers 
of  cotton  and  other  goods  desire  is  to  obtain  a  clear 
bright  white,  without  injuring  or  weakeniog,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  strength  of  the  material.  Mr.  Thompson 
claims  oy  his  process  the  saving  of  chlorine  and 
retaining  the  fabric  in  a  better  and  stronger  condition 
than  by  employing  the  usual  process.  He  does 
bleach  with  minimum  quantities  of  chlorine,  using  as 
an  assistant  carbonic  acid  foa.  We  have  already 
heard  from  Messrs.  Cross  and  Bevan,  that  Witz  has 
proved  that  carbonic  acid  increases  the  action  of 
chlorine  in  bleaching.  I  will  now  call,  with  your 
permission,  on  Mr.  Thompson  to  fully  explain  his 
process,  and  the  working  model,  whicn  he  will  be 
good  enough  to  exhibit  and  explain  to  you  this 
evening;  but  I  desire  it  to  be  clearly  understood  that 
our  Societv  does  not  lend  itself  to  advertise  new  pro- 
cesses. We  thought,  however,  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Thompson  that,  as  nisprocesshasbeen  recommendedby 
some  and  has  been  favourably  reported  upon  by  many, 
it  would  be  of  advantage  to  our  members— especially 
as  his  process,  as  far  as  .chemistry  is  concerned, 
is  plausible — to  give  Mr.  Thompson  an  onpor- 
tuDity  of  explaining  it  We  have  this  evening  about 
500  gentlemen  present— of  whom  I  notice  a  large 
number  are  bleachers,  printers,  paper  makers — 
gentlemen  who  are  all  more  or  less  practically 
acquainted  with  the  process  of  bleaching,  and  we  may 
sa^ly  leave  it  in  their  hands  to  get  in  the  discussion 
all  the  information  from  Mr.  Thompson  which  is 
necessary  to  form  a  correct  opinion  of  the  useful- 
ness of  nis  process. 

Mr.  Thompson  then  proceeded  to  explain  his  bleach- 
ing kier,  after  which  Messrs.  Cross  and  Bevan  read 
their  supplementary  j)aper. 

Mr.  Cboss  then  said  :  We  wish  to  supplement  our 
last  communication  to  the  Society  by  a  few  observa- 
tions on  certain  of  the  points  therein  raised.  I  am 
very  much  afraid  that  what  we  brought  before 
you  at  the  last  meeting  as  incidental  merely  to 
the  more  general  account  of  the  chemical  activity 
of  cellulose,  has,  for  reasons  best  known  to  your- 
selves, become  magnified  into  the  chief  feature  of 
attraction  for  the  majority  of  those  present  this 
evening.  We  promised  to  demonstrate  to  you  the 
Thompson  bleaching  proofs,  and  we  have  the  appli- 
ances here  for  the  purpose.  With  the  more  practical 
,  side  of  the  questions  which  it  raises  we  shall  not 
i  need  to  concern  ourselves  further ;  we  leave  them  in 
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more  experienced  hands.  At  the  same  time  we  would 
express  our  opinion  that  the  processes  of  bleaching  at 
present  practised  in  this  district  are  capable  of 
improvement ;  some  of  the  directions  in  wnich  im- 
provement is  called  for  appear  to  us  to  be  considered 
m  this  particular  process ;  more  especially,  however, 
speaking  as  it  is  our  object  to  do  from  the  general 
aspect  of  these  questions,  we  lay  stress  upon  the 
results  of  M.  Witz  as  affording  new  and  valuable 
criteria  of  the  efficiency  and  mode  of  action  of  this 
and  other  bleaching  processes.  We  may  also  add  that, 
of  course,  it  is  not  pretended  for  the  Thompson  pro- 
cess that  it  offers  any  other  novelty  than  in  the  mode 
of  applying  principles  familiar  to  all— now  nova  sed 
nove.  Before  now  proceeding  to  the  demonstration 
of  this  process  we  venture  to  draw  your  attention  to 
a  few  observations  by  which  we  desire  to  supplement 
our  last  paper. 

a,  Oxycdlylase, — ^It  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
affinity  manifested  by  this  compound,  %,e.,  by  cotton 
after  bein^  subjected  to  the  action  of  bleaching 
powder  ana  other  oxidising  agents  is  truly  a  chemical 
affinity  in  the  strict  acceptation  of  the  term,  for  the 
chemical  change  or  alteration  in  composition  which 
cellulose  undergoes  when  acted  upon  by  oxygen,  is 
accompanied  by  a  structural  modincation  more  or  less 
profound  sufficient,  according  to  the  generally  accepted 
theory  of  dyeing,  to  account  for  the  altered  relation- 
ship of  the  fibre  to  colouring  matters.  Further,  as  we 
have  stated,  the  combination  of  the  oxidised  fibre  with 
colouring  matter  is  of  so  weak  an  order  as  to  be  over- 
come by  the  action  of  water,  and  this  fact  might  be 
taken  as  shewing  that  the  union  in  question  is  rather 
of  a  mechanical  than  a  chemical  nature. 

The  only  modern  investigation  of  the  theoretical 
basis  of  dyeing  with  which  we  are  acquainted  is  that 
published  oy  Crum  in  1863  (Chem.Soc.Joum.  16. 1  and 
404).  His  repudiation  of  the  chemical  theory  of  dyeing 
advanced  by  Macquer,  Berthollet,  and  others,  •is 
very  emphatically  expressed  in  the  words  "no  one 
who  is  at  all  conversant  with  the  rationale  of  the 
processes  of  dyeing,  and  with  the  laws  of  chemical  com- 
bination as  they  are  now  understood,  can  examine  the 
question  without  arriving  at  an  opposite  conclusion  " 
or  theory). 

Twenty  years  have  elapsed  since  these  words  were 
written,  and  the  projB^ress  of  our  knowled^  of  the 
structure  and  composition  both  of  the  orgamc  colour- 
ing matters  and  of  the  fibres  which  they  are  employed 
to  dye,  will  undoubtedly  enforce  a  considerable 
modification  of  the  view  toerein  expressed.  It  would 
carry  us  far  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper,  to  attempt 
a  thorough  discussion  of  so  wide  a  subject ;  and  we 
must  content  ourselves  with  stating  one  or  two  con- 
siderations upon  the  special  point  which  has  been 
raised.  It  has  been  shewn  that  oxidised  cotton  or 
oxycellulose  is  a  chemically  active  substance ;  it 
reduces  cupric  oxide  when  boiled  with  the  solution  of 
the  sodio  cupric  tartrate,  and  the  resulting  cuprous 
oxide  is  deposited  upon  the  fibre  in  a  state  of  such 
intimate  union  that  it  gives  the  effect  of  an  orange 
dye.  It  has  a  remarkable  selective  attraction  for 
vanadium,  removing  this  element  from  solutions  con- 
taining almost  inconceivably  minute  traces  of  its 
soluble  compounds.  But  perhaps  the  most  obviously 
chemical  feature  of  its  combining  activity,  is  mani- 
fested in  its  union  with  certain  colouring  matters 
belon^ng  to  a  well-marked  group,  viz. :  the  basic 
colouring  matters,  together  with  its  repulsion  of  certain 
others,  belonging  to  the  group  of  acid  colouring 
matters.  We  fail  to  see  how  this  could  be  accounted 
for  otherwise  than  by  referring  the  dyeing  capacity  of 
the  fibre  to  its  chemical  constitution.  It  is  also  worthy 
of  notice  that  in  the  case  of  certain  of  the  cottons  investi- 
gated by  Cnim  he  noticed  a  marked  difference  in  its 


dyeing  capacity — for  alizarin — ^before  and  after 
bleaching,  the  bleaching  appearing,  from  his  coloured 
plates,  to  have  altogether  destroyed  the  power  of 
taking  up  this  colour.  This  result  he  likewise  refers 
to  physical  causes.  With  regard  to  Crum's  researches 
we  would  point  out  that  this  Turkey  red  dyeing 
selected  by  him  as  the  case  for  special  investiga- 
tion, was  an  unfortunate  choice,  resting  as  it  does 
upon  the  indirect  method  or  methods  of  mordants,  of 
ii'hich,  moreover,  it  is  not  a  typical  instance ;  and. 
also^  in  being  calculated  to  confirm  a  firm  view  of 
dyeing  as  a  phenomenon  controlled  by  meehanieal 
rather  than  chemical  laws,  under  the  influence  of 
which  he  appears  to  have  worked.  In  further  investiga- 
tions of  the  subject  it  will  be  well  to  confine  ourselves 
as  far  as  possible  to  d  po9terio7%  conclusions,  and  to 
avoid  inconsiderate  use  of  mere  terms,  for,  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  in  the  phenomena  of  dyeing  we  have 
in  operation  a  highly  complex  set  of  conditions  to  deal 
with^  which  it  may  be  found  impossible  arbitrarily  to 
classify  into  physical  and  chemical 

In  developing  his  views  Crum  has  recourse  to  con- 
siderations of  surfaces  porosity,  capillarity,  in  other 
words  to  the  external  or  visible  configuration  of  ths 
fibre  substance,  as  the  main  factor  in  its  dyeing 
capacity.  That  he  over-estimates  the  influence  of 
these  may  be  readily  shewn  by  reference  to  the 
naethods  of  the  microscopist  The  weU-known  open- 
tions  of  staining  sections  and  objects  for  examination 
l^  means  of  the  microscope,  afford  abundant  evidence 
that  the  most  refined  methods  of  visual  analysis  fail 
to  detect  the  cause  of  the  attraction  of  colouring 
matters  from  their  solutions.  Of  two  cells  lying  side 
by  side  similar  in  point  of  structure  and  even  func- 
tion, one  freely  attracts  a  certain  colouring  matter, 
the  other  not  at  all.  This  is  one  out  of  numerous  ex- 
amples which  might  be  cited  to  shew  that  dyeing 
capacity  is  the  expression  of  attractions  different  from 
those  usually  included  under  the  term  physioiL  One 
more  instance  we  may  mention.  The  fu&x  and  inte 
fibres  are  very  similar  in  structure  and  identical  in 
their  functions  in  the  plant,  both  being  fast  fibres ;  of 
these,  jute  has  a  powerful  attraction  for  a  laine 
number  of  colouring  matters,  flax  on  the  other 
hand,  so  little,  that  it  can  only  be  dyed  by  indirect 
methoda  This  great  difference  is  accompanied  hy  an 
equally  great  difference  in  chemical  composition  and 
constitution,  and  we  cannot  avoid  the  conclusion  that 
these  facts  are  essentially  correlated,  t.e.,  that  the 
difference  in  dyeing  capacity  is  primarily  the  expres- 
sion of  the  difference  in  chemical  composition. 
^  At  present  we  do  not  feel  justified  in  exceeding  the 
limits  of  this  very  superficial  discussion  of  a  deep 
problem  which  will  doubtless  continue  to  divide 
theorists. 

As  a  matter  of  practical  science  we  think  sufScient 
ground  has  been  shewn  for.  investigating  the  dyeinc 
capacity  of  the  cellulose  fibres,  and  the  pnenomena  of 
dyeing  generally  from  the  point  of  view  of  chemical 
constitution.    And  the  same  will  hold  for  printing 

lUfl 


Cloth  converted  into  oxyceUuloee  and  printed—Methrlene 
Blue.    (Kindly  supplied  by  M.  Georges  Wits,  of  Ro«i«n.> 

also,  at  least  in  the  minority  of  styles.  The  chemical 
activity  of  these  fibres  indeed,  we  wish  to  aee  clearly 
recognised  as  a  basal  principle  of  the  textile  arts : 
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Miring,  bleachin£^  dyeing,  and  printing,  we  especially 
rintosee  establisned  upon  fundamental  chemical 
inwles,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  we  have 
ngpt  j»oper  to  reproduce  to  the  Society  the  results 
'iL  Witz  and  others,  who  have  laboured  in  this  field 
Imearch. 

Re^  Thompwn  Blocking  Process.  —  We  drew 
hniion  to  this  process  as  involving  the  practical 
^eation  of  certain  of  the  results  established  in 
Wit^s  researches.  It  is  perhaps  scarcely  necessary 
point  out  that  this  connection  is  one  for  which  ive 
responsible,  and  that  in  so  far  as  regards  their 
in  and  development,  the  two  matters  are  entirely 
pendent  of  one  another.  In  reference  to  this 
tsliing  process,  there  are  one  or  two  points  which 
Lecdre  to  add. 

to  loss  of  weight  sustained  by  cotton  and  linen 
itt  treated  by  this  process  has  been  found  to  be 
anely  small,  viz.,  excluding  the  sizing  materials. 
E>cr  cent  in  the  case  of  cotton,  10-12  in  that  of 


^  may  be  due  to  two  causes — (1)  mechanical,  (2) 
E^caL  (1)  The  handling  of  the  goods  is  reduced 
^  minimum.  (2)  The  chemical  action  of  the 
asking  powder  upon  the  fibre  constituents  is 
Uiised  (a)  by  reason  of  its  being  supplied  in  such 
ul  quantities  relatively  to  the  weight  of  the  goods 
Ui  confine  its  action,  as  much  as  possible,  to  the 
IB  easilv  ozidisable,  ie,,  the  non-cellulose  con- 
fcusnts  of  the  fibre,  and  probably  also  (6)  by  reason 
ttie  presence  of  carbonic  anhydride  under  pressure, 
kk  would  opposeany  action  of  the  bleaching  powder 
m  the  cellulosic  constituents  of  the  fibre  tending  to 
dace  this  gas  :  this  probable  effect  being  deduced 
n  the  well-known  law,  that  a  reaction  is 
lified  or  arrested  by  antaconising  any  of  the 
rioal  changes  incidental  to  tne  reaction.  In  both 
lotions,  therefore,  this  process  tends  to  conserve 
filnre. 

here  are  certain  minor  advantages  which  we  might 
have  noticed,  chieflv  those  which  contribute  to 
uniformity  of  the  bleach.  The  evenness  of  the 
iching  is  a  consequence  partly  of  the  method  of 
^*~~^ng  the  bleaching  agent  in  limited  quantities, 
the  circulation  of  liquid  which  the  process 


[▼€0.  The  tendency  of  those  modifications  to 
luce  uniformity  of  result  is  obvious.  As  to  these 
eonduct  of  the  operations  in  a  closed  vessel,  t.e.. 
L  ezclusion  of  air  and  light,  and  the  condition  of 

bleachinff  process  will  be  found  to  conform  to 
le  deduoedi  from  the  "  Researches  of  M.  Witz"  as 
luetive  of  the  best  results, 
he  Chaibman  :  We  have  now  heard  the  very  in- 
Bting  supplementary  paper  of  Messrs.  Cross  and 
an,  and  the  greatest  credit  is  due  to  them  and  Dr. 
I  for  the  ^[reat  trouble  which  they  have  taken,  not 
.6  in  clearing  up  some  mystery,  which  was  always 
ehed  in  cases  of  deficient  bleacning,  but  of  having 
led  an  entirely  new  field  of  investigations  to  the 
nical  chemist  and  colourist.  The  specimens  of 
ta  which  have  been  shewn  to  us,  ana  have  been 
Inoed  1^  printing  on  cloth,  first  an  oxidising 
dtnt  with  the  object  of  converting  ozy cellulose 

eeUoloee,  and  then  passing  the  goods  through  a 
e  aniline  cokrar,  are  exceedingly  pretty,  and  may 
lablv  add  a  new  style  to  the  art  ot  calico  printing. 
he  firilowing  discussion  I  would  like  to  call  your 
Dtion  to  the  fact  that  if  there  is  a  practical  process 
n-vertingtheentire  cellulose  of  the  cotton  into  oxy- 
doae  without  injuring  the  strensth  of  the  material, 

if  the  colours  produced  by  dyeing  oxycellulo.se 
I  certain  aniline  dyes  are  faster  than  those  pro- 
id  by  dyeing  ordinary  cotton  with  the  same 
rOB,  and,  fnrther,  if  the  oxyceliulose  resists  as  well 
tit  as  the  cellulose,  that  oxyceliulose  must  be 


destined  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  the  arts  of  dyeing 
and  printing.  If  1  understood  Mr.  Cross  aright,  he 
stated  that  basic  colours  and  oxyceliulose  ccmbine. 

Mr.  Cross  :  Yes. 

The  Chairman  :  Is  this  combination  a  chemical 
combination  1 

Mr.  Cross  :  I  cannot  answer  this  question. 

The  Chairman  :  I  understood  from  tnepaper  that  the 
combination  was  a  chemical  one,  but  I  suppose  I  was 
mistaken.  It  might  occur  to  you,  that  tne  greater 
affinity  which  colouring  matters  and  metallic  mordants 
possess  to  oxyceliulose  is,  probably,  more  due  to  a 
change  in  the  structure  whicn  the  cellulose  undergoes 
in  the  oxidising  process,  than  to  a  true  chemical  com- 
bination between  the  two.  I  shall  now  be  much 
pleased  to  hear  your  opinions  on  Mr.  Thompson's 
process  and  new  bleaching  kier,  of  which  he  has  shewn 
us  his  verv  neat  working  model,  and  also  on  Messrs. 
Bevan  and  Cross's  most  interesting  and  valuable  two 
papers. 

Mr.  Mellor  :  Is  the  cloth  made  tender  in  the 
have  process  of  the  formation  of  oxyceliulose  1  I 
now  before  me  one  of  the  samples  sent  round  for 
inspection,  printed  with  small  traces  of  vanadium, 
ana  I  must  say  that  it  is  very  tender.  In  the  light 
expressed  by  the  Chairman,  if  we  have  the  prospect 
of  a  new  valuable  material,  it  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance that  we  should  have  some  exact  information  on 
the  matter. 

Mr.  Davis  :  I  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Thompson 
whether  the  fibre  was  tendered  in  any  way  by  the 
deposition  of  carbonate  of  lime  ?  Some  time  ago 
a  question  was  raised  by  some  German  chemists  as 
to  the  tendering  of  some  serviettes  at  an  hotel,  and 
it  was  distinctly  proved  that  it  was  owing  to  the 
serviettes  having  been  dipped  in  lime  water  that 
caused  a  considerable  tendering  of  the  fibre,  so  that 
when  they  were  pressed  they  generally  cracked  alonff 
the  folds,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  carbonic  acid 
gas  might  have  the  effect  of  tendering  indirectly  the 
fibre  in  this  way.  Mr.  Thompson's  process  seems 
a  most  admirable  one,  because  the  clotn  being  folded 
up  and  not  touched  until  the  operation  is  complete 
makes  it  very  valuable.  I  am  much  surprised  to  find 
the  white  developing  so  fast,  and  we  shall  very  soon 
see  if  goods  can  be  bleached  in  so  short  a  time. 

Mr.  Whowell  :  May  I  ask  Mr.  Thompson  if  his 
process  will  preserve  the  headings,  as  they  are  almost 
as  valuable  as  the  cloth  itself.  I  should  like  to  know 
if  the  piece  in  the  model  has  been  limed  or  ashed  7 
If  it  has  been  treated  with  alkali,  of  course  a  great 
I)art  of  the  work  is  already  done. 

Mr.  Thompson  :  It  has  been  boiled  in  caustic  soda. 

Mr.  CuNLiFFE :  May  I  ask  Mr.  Cross's  opinion  as  to 
the  formation  of  oxvcellulase  by  the  Thompson  pro- 
cess. I  think  Mr.  Cross  shewed  us  some  cloths  that 
were  exposed  to  the  action  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and 
described  the  action  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas  and  the 
atmosphere  during  bleaching.  Now,  I  thought  there 
would  be  a  considerable  quantity  of  this  carbonic  acid 
gas  present  during  his  bleaching  process,  and  I  should 
like  Mr.  Thompson  to  demonstrate  to  us  the  financial 
advantages.  I  understand  that  he  claims  a  very  great 
reduction  of  cost  by  his  process.  I  would  also  ask 
him  if  there  is  any  advantage  in  using  carbonic  acid 
instead  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  what  is  the  cost  of 
the  material.  I  presume  that  in  scouring  the 
cloth  liming  is  essential.  We  use  that  in  pnnting 
because  it  is  a  cheap  alkaline,  and  removes  many  of 
the  ii\juriou8  matters.  I  don't  see  how  his  process 
applies  to  printers. 

Mr.  Fletcher  :  Is  Mr.  Thompson's  bleach  weaker 
after  he  has  used  it,  and  does  he  wash  the  cloth  after 
passingit  through  the  chloride  of  lime  ? 

Mr.  Thompson  :  I  wash  it  in  cold  water. 
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Mr.  Flbtgheb  :  I  understood  Mr.  Oroes  to  say 
when  the  cloth  is  printed  on  the  bleach  was  not  re- 
quired to  be  so  white.  If  you  want  a  bright  colour, 
you  must  print  on  a  cood  white  ground.  Will  Mr. 
Thompson  s  process  bleach  oil  waste  or  rags  used  by 
the  Railway  Commnies  ] 

Mr.  Hilton  :  Does  Mr.  Thompson  claim  any 
superiority  by  this  machine  of  his  over  Uie  Masen- 
vacuum  process  of  bleaching  1  Mr.  Mason,  as  far  as 
I  remember,  declines  to  use  nis  pump  for  the  purpose 
of  pumping  liquids.  He  simply  exhausts,  by  means 
of  an  air  pump,  his  reservoir,  and  thus  the  at- 
mospheric pressure  drives  the  bleaching  agent  into 
the  reservoir.  It  seems  to  me  that  Mason^  process 
would  be  the  most  economical. 

Mr.  Knowles  :  It  is  no  news  to  the  majority  of 
those  present  that  there  are  twp  sorts  of  bleacn — 
madder  bleach  and  printer's  bleach.  Some  time  ago. 
1  obtained  a  few  samples  which  had  been  bleached 
by  the  Thompson  process,  and  I  have  them  her&  I 
have  also  a  fent  taken  from  the  best  madder  bleach 
in  our  own  kiers,  and  also  a  fent  of  Mr.  Thompson's 
bleach  by  the  process  now  before  you,  and  another 
fent  which  was  first  boiled  in  caustic  soda  and  then 
passed  through  his  new' process,  and  also  anoti^er 
which  was  boiled  in  cyanide  of  potash,  which  he  also 
recommends.  As  a  matter  of  cost,  I  don't  know  how 
that  will  come  out,  but  these  f  ents  were  all  stitched 
together  and  run  through  a  mordant.  In  one  case 
you  can  certainl}r  see  a  slight  di£ference  ;  it  shews 
ozycellulose.  This  is  madder  bleach  out  of  our  own 
kiers.  This  passed  throu^  Mr.  Thompson's  kier 
without  previous  boiling.  Before  this  was  done,  we 
could  not  tell  one  from  the  other.  As  far  as  I  am 
able  to  say,  unless  some  improvement  has  been  made 
since  in  printer's  bleach,  which  will  shew  a  good 
white,  I  cannot  see  that  it  is  a  success.  If  we  turned 
out  ^oods  like  that  I  don't  think  our  merchants  would 
receive  them.  Of  course,  that  which  was  boiled  in 
caustic  soda  was  better  than  the  others. 

Mr.  Barkek  :  By  the  Thompson  process  of 
bleaching,  is  the  cloth  what  is  technically  called  "  got 
up "  in  the  finishing  ;  and  also  if  a  large  quantity  of 
cloth  is  put  in  the  kier,  will  the  fluid  penetrate 
evenly  ? 

Mr.  Grimshaw  :  It  seems  to  me  something  extra- 
ordinaiy  that  we  should  have  three  papers  in  succes- 
sion on  a  similar  subiect,  that  of  dyeing  and  bleaching. 
I  allude  first  of  all  to  Mr.  Sharp's  paper  on  the 
different  modes  of  preparing  and  bleaching  for  dyeing 
in  Lancashire,  as  compared  with  Yorkshire,  in  which 
he  attributed  the  difference  in  the  colours  to  the 
action  of  cMoride  of  lime,  which  caused  the  cloth  to 
take  the  dye  much  better.  Then  we  had  at  our  last 
meeting  Messrs.  Cross  and  Bevan's  important  paper, 
in  which  they  laid  before  us  the  extraordinary  modi- 
fication which  cotton  cloth  undergoes  by  being 
converted  into  oxycellulose ;  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  are  almost  on  the  track  of  some- 
thing which  will  have  an  important  bearing  on 
the  bleaching  of  cotton  eoods,  because  it  does -cer- 
tainly appear  that  this  formation  of  oxycellulose. 
when  cotton  is  subjected  to  the  oxydising  action  of 
chlorine,  which  for  years  back  has  puzzled  dyers  and 
bleachers,  would  seem  to  be  almost  explained  at  one 
sweep  by  the  formation  of  oxycellulose  on  the  cloth. 
There  is  one  question  which  Mr.  Thompson  would  do 
well  to  answer,  and  that  is  the  wa^  in  which  he 
successively  treats  the  cloth  with  chlorine  liquor,  and 
then  with  carbonic  acid  gas.  Has  he  succeeded  in 
causing  the  two  liquids  to  penetrate  the  cloth  evenly 
throughout)  I  think  that  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant practical  problems  which  will  have  to  be 
overcome. 

Mr.  Norton  :  I  have  been  in  correspondence  with 


a  gentleman  at  Oambrid|»,  who  has  examined  fibres 
under  the  microscope,  and  he  informs  me  that  nearlj 
all  cellular  tissue  had  pits  in  the  cell  walls,  and  tlua 
accounts  to  some  degree,  no  doubt,  for  the  irregu- 
larity in  the  distribution  of  the  colours  upon  the 
dyed  goods. 

Mr.  Cross  :  The  question  of  the  formation  of  oxy- 
cellulose in  Thompson's,  as  compared  with  the 
ordinary  process,  has  not  yet  been  solved ;  by  antici- 
pation there  would  be  less  tendency  to  oxydize  the 
cellulose,  and  this  was  confirmed  by  the  samples  of 
cloth  bleached  by  this  process,  which  had  just  been 
exhibited  to  the  meeting  by  Mr.  Knowles. 

Ordinary  bleached  calico  gave  evidence  of  slighfc 
oxidation  to  oxycellulose,  but  there  was  not  a  marked 
difference  in  its  attractions  for  colouring  matters  be- 
longing to  the  two  groups  of  acids  and  bases.  In  the 
fully  oxidized  calico  on  the  other  hand,  so  great  was 
this  difference  that,  when  compared  with  ordinary 
bleached  calico,  its  behaviour  to  the  acidcolooriog 
matters  could  only  be  described  as  a  repulsion, 
whereas  the  attraction  for  the  base  colouring  matters 
was  much  intensified. 

In  reply  to  a  number  of  questions  propounded  hj 
Messrs.  Mellor,  Davis,  Knowles,  Grimshaw,  Hunter. 
and  others,  Mr.  Cross  gave  the  following  additioDal 
particulars :— Mr.  Witz  has  succeeded  in  printiog  by 
means  of  oxycellulose,  without  any  sensible  tender- 
ing of  the  cloth. 

The  question  of  the  application  of  the  Thompson 
bleaching;  process  to  printing  and  dyeina;,  had  yet  to 
be  investigated  ;  so  far  the  process  has  c>een  worked 
only  in  regard  to  market  bleaching.  From  a  three 
years'  experience  of  the  workine  of  the  Mason 
vacuum  iiers,  he  thought  the  Tnompson  method 
quite  as  efficient  in  point  of  even  distribution  of  the 
bleaching  liquor,  and  its  permeation  to  the  centre  of 
heavy  makes  of  goods. 

The  question  of  the  formation  of  oxycelluloee  in 
this,  as  compared  with  the  ordinary  processes,  had 
not  yet  been  solved ;  by  anticipation  there  would  be 
less  tendency  to  oxidise  the  cellulose,  and  this  vas 
confirmed  by  the  samples  of  cloth  bleached  by  this 
process,  which  had  just  been  exhibited  to  the  meet- 
ing by  Mr.  Knowles.  Ordinary  bleached  calico  ffave 
evidence  of  slight  oxidation  to  oxycellulose,  but  there 
was  not  a  marked  difference  in  its  attractions  for 
colouring  matters  belonging  to  the  two  groups  of 
acids  and  bases.  In  the  following  oxidised  cahco.  on 
the  other  hand,  so  great  was  this  oifferenoe,  that  when 
compared  with  ormnary  bleached  calico  its  behavionr 
to  the  acid  colouring  matters  could  only  be  described 
as  a  repulsion,  whereas  the  attraction  for  the  bade 
colouring  matters  was  much  intensified. 

In  regard  to  the  preliminary  process  of  cleansing 
or  "  bowking,"  the  choice  of  a  deter^nt  would  be  de- 
termined by  the  considerations  which  usually  guide 
the  bleacher.  So  also  any  subsequent  prooeas  inci- 
dental to  "  finishing,"  or  preparation  ^  for  printing. 
The  process  has  been  considered  only  in  reference  to 
its  bearings  upon  the  chemistry  of  cellulose.  The 
estimated  cost  of  the  process  was  based  upon  the 
present  mode  of  evolvmg  the  carbonic  add,  viz., 
UCl  and  CaCoa  The  application  of  a  more  econo- 
mical method  was  under  consideration. 

SOOt^OMMSI 

THE  VALUATION  OF  TARTAE  EMETIC 

BY  W.  B.  HABT. 

The  adulteration  and  consequent  lessening  of  the 
valuable  ingredient  in  drugs  and  dye- wares  tends  to 
develope  methods  of  analysis,  by  which  the  com- 
merciai  value  of  them  may  be  rapidly  determined, 
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and  thiLB  the  user  and  honest  manufacturer  be  pro- 
tected. Tartar  emetic,  whose  value  to  the  dyer 
depends  solely  on  the  amount  of  antimony  it  con- 
tarns,  has  of  late  been  lowered  in  Quality,  until  in 
some  cases  it  contains  only  about  one-naif  the  amount 
of  metal  that  a  good  commercial  sample  should  have. 
The  usual  method  of  estimating  the  antimony  in  this 
salt  is  by  means  of  a  standard  solution  of  iodine,  as 
recommended  in  most  volumetrical  analysis  manuala 
This  method  gives  good  results  in  careful  and  patient 
hands,  but  I  find  that  it  can  be  well  replaced  by  a 
solution  of  calcic  hvpochlorite,  or  common  bleach 
liquor,  of  a  strength  of  about  2''  Twaddell.  The 
value  of  the  hypochlorite  can  be  found  by  using  a 
standard  solution  of  sodium  arsenite.  The  sodium 
arsenite  ib  the  usual  decinormal  solution,  made  by 
dissolving  4'95grm&  of  pure  arsenious  acid  in  a  solu- 
tion of  sodium  carbonate,  and  when  cool  diluting  to 
1  litre.  About  Sfigrms.  of  sodium  carbonate  are  re- 
quired 

10.C,  s  iMSSgnoB.  of  CI,  or  'OOSlgnnt.  Bb. 

The  usual  potassic  iodide  and  starch  paper  are 
needed  The  process  is  conducted  as  follows  : — 
A  weighed  portion  of  the  tartar  emetic  is  dissolved, 
assisted  by  heat,  cooled, and  made  alkaline  with  sodium 
carbonate.  A  Known  aniount  of  the  calcium  hypo- 
chlorite solution  is  added  in  excess,  this  being  shewn  oy 
the  blue  colour  which  a  drop  of  the  liquid  gives  to 
the  starch  paper.  The  excess  of  calcium  hypochlorite  is 
now  found  oy  titrating  with  the  standard  sodium 
arsenite,  until  the  liquid  ceasea  to  give  the  blue 
colour  to  the  starch  paper.  The  value  of  the  hypo- 
chlorite added  is  found  by  taking  an  amount  equal  to 
that  put  to  the  tartar  emetic,  or  an  aliquot  portion 
may  be  taken,  making  alkaline  as  before  and  titrating 
with  standard  arsenite,  Penot's  method.  If  an  aliquot 
part  is  taken,  the  value  of  the  whole  is  then  to  be 
calculated.  The  worth  of  the  total  hypochlorite 
added  being  known,  and  that  of  the  excess  also 
known,  the  amount  of  hypochlorite  and  therefore 
chlorine  used  to  oxidize  the  antimonv  is  thus  ob- 
tained by  difference.  This  also  gives  the  amount  of 
antimony.  The  reaction  that  takes  place  is  as 
follows : — 

8b,  O,  +  2  CI,  +  4  NaHo  »  Sb,  O.  +  4  NaCl  +  2  H3O 

.*.  71  CI  «  122  Sb 

This  process  is  rapid  and,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
accurate  the  end  of  the  reaction  ^being  sharp,  ana 
denoted  at  once^  which  with  the  iodine  process  is 
both  tardy  and  tiresome. 

TheoJcic  hypochlorite  solution,  the  value  of  which 
should  be  found  at  least  once  a  day  when  required, 
must  be  kept  in  a  stoppered  bottle  in  a  dark  place, 
as  it  decomposes  quickly  if  exposed  to  light  and  air. 
Even  then  it  will  not  be  of  use  long,  but  a  fresh 
solution  can  easily  be  made. 

The  following  are  the  results  obtained  by  this  pro- 
cess, along  with  those  obtained  by  the  iodine  method, 
shewing  comparison : 

Iodine  Process.    Chlorine  Procees. 
No.  L   Mean  of  8  trials.  SS'il  %  6b  33*29  %  8b 

371M8  X  8b  a6*9i4  X  Sb 

86-896    „  86*820    „ 

S7D00    .,  37*020    „ 


So,  2. 


Mean  86*961  %Sb 


86*928  XSb 


This  method  might  be  reduced  to  a  comparative 
test  only. 

Let  a  standard  sample  of  tartar  emetic  be  procured 
in  which  the  amount  of  antimony  is  known.  Equal 
weights  of  the  standard  sample  and  of  the  sample 
to  be  tried,  are  dissolved  separately.  FromaBinVs 
or  glass  tap  burette  is  added  to  the  standard  sample 
a  solution  of  bleach  liquor  until  the  liquid  just  blues 
the  aforeaaid  starch  papers.    The  amount  of  bleach 


liquor  used  is  noted.  The  second  sample  is  treated 
in  the  same  wav.  The  relation  of  the  antimony  in 
the  samples  will  be  in  the  direct  ratio  of  the  volume 
of  bleacui  liquor  taken,  and  therefore,  in  dyeing  the 
amounts  to  oe  taken  to  produce  a  certain  shade  will 
be  in  the  inverse  ratio. 

£xamplf.—^Eq}iA\  weights  of  the  standard  sample 
^1),  and  of  the  second , sample  (2),  were  dissolved. 
No.  1  took  30  volumes  of  bleacn  liquor,  and  No.  2 
took  20  volumes ;  then  the  ratio  of  the  amount  of 
antimony  is  as  3  to  2.  Therefore,  in  practical  work, 
for  every  2  parts  of  the  standard  sample,  3  parts 
of  the  sample  in  question  must  be  used  and  those 
give  the  same  result 

— as<o<oaoo9<> — 

ON  THE  ESTIMATION  OF  CARBON  DISUL- 
PHIDE  IN  BENZOLS  AND  CRUDE  NAPH- 
THAS. 

BY  PHILIP  HOLLAND  AND  HARCOUET  PHILLIPS. 

The  presence  of  carbon  disulphide  in  benzol  is  of 
serious  importance  both  to  the  consumer  and  to  the 
manufacturer— to  the  former  as  being  hurtful  in 
some  processes  to  which  a  benzol  is  to  be  applied, 
and  to  the  latter  as  representing  an  article,  unless 
special  care  is  taken  in  making  the  test,  to  appear 
richer  in  real  benzene  than  is  actually  the  case. 
Some  little  time  ago  we  were  requested  to  examine 
a  number  of  samples  of  crude  benzol  for  carbon  di- 
sulphide, and  though  we  were  then  adopting  the 
well-known  method  of  Mr.  B.  Nickels,  it  seemed  to 
us  desirable  to  have  an  alternative  one.  Some  of 
the  work  done  in  this  direction  forms  the  subject  of 
the  present  paper.  Though  several  plans  were  tried 
of  so  treating  mixtures  of  pure  carbon  disulphide  and 
benzene  as  td  get  the  sulphur  in  a  form  suitable  for 
weighing,  it  was  not  until  considerable  time  had  been 
expend^,  perhaps  not  altogether  wasted,  that  we 
decided  on  a  process  which  has  given  satisfaction. 
Before  describing  the  method  we  will  refer  to  an 
observatioii  made  first,  we  believe,  by  M.  G^lis 
(Moniteur  Scientijiquej  1861,  also  Brochure  Soumue 
an  jury  vUemational  de  1862),  viz.,  that  carbon 
disulphide  when  digested  with  aqueous  ammonia, 
yields  ammonium  thiocyanate.  We  mention  this 
reaction  as  we  hoped  to  found  a  q^uantkative  method 
for  the  estimation  of  carbon  disulpnide  upon  it 
Millon  considers  the  reaction  to  consist  in  the  forma- 
tion of  ammonium  thiocarbonate  and  thiocarbamate, 
which,  when  their  solution  is  boiled,  yield  ammo- 
nium thiocyanate  with  elimination  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.    Thus — 

Cs{|^g*=NH4CNS+2H^ 

Reduced  to  a  simple  expression,  this  reaction  may  be 
represented  thus : — 

4(NH4HO)  +  CSa=NH4CNS  +  (NH4)2S +4H,0 

(Emerson  Reynolds,  British  Journal  of  Photofpraphy, 
1863.)  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  mention  that 
Gdlis  proposed  to  use  this  reaction  as  a  point  of  depar- 
ture in  tne  manufacture  of  {potassium  ferrocyanide. 
Though  his  scheme  was  ingeniously  based  on  several 
distinct  reactions  not  requiring  high  temperature  or 
costly  apparatus,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  able 
to  supplant  the  time-honoured  but  very  wasteful  prus- 
siate  process.  Nevertheless,  he  has  indicated  apian  of 
approximately  linking  carbon  to  nitrogen  by  the 
interaction  of  two  such  easily-obtainable  bodies  as 
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liquor  and  carbon  disulphide.  The  reason  the 
Jr^lis  process  proved  unprofitable  was  owing,  we  are 
informed,  to  the  very  serious  loss  of  ammonia  it 
entailed.  We,  however,  are  inclined  to  the  opinion 
that  this  was  not  the  only  loss  sustained,  for  48 
experiments,  carefully  conducted  by  ourselves,  failed 
to  give  us  more  than  from  60  to  70  |)er  cent  of  carbon 
disulphide  converted  into  ammonium  thiocyanate.  In 
one  or  two  instances  we  did  indeed  obtain  90  per  cent 
of  decomnosition,  but  on  a  repetition  by  precisely  the 
same  metnod  we  at  times  only  got  perhaps  60  per  cent. 
What  is  the  cause  of  this  incomplete  reaction  we  are 
not  able  to  say,  still  it  is  interesting  in  this  connection 
to  learn  that  Schultze  {Jouitial  fur  prakt  Chem.  27, 
578)  obtained  from  35()grms.  of  carbon  disulphide 
when  digested  with  alcoholic  ammonia,  280grms.  of 
dry  ammonium  thiocyanate,  or  80  per  cent,  of  decom- 
position. Our  experiments  were  conducted  in  sealed 
tubes,  with  varying  amounts  of  alcoholic  ammonia, 
etc.,  and  the  heating  carried  to  different  temperatures 
for  different  lengths  of  time.  The  ammonium  thio- 
cyanate so  produced  was  estimated  as  cuprous  salt 

It  will  probably  b^  some  time  ere  the  reaction  between 
carbon  disulphide  and  ammonia  will  cease  altogether 
to  allure  manufacturers.  As  an  instance  in  point,  we 
may  remark  that  a  patent  has  recently  been  secured 
which  provides  for  the  simultaneous  production  of 
ammonium  thiocyanate  and  reduction  ot  nitrobenzene 
by  means  of  the  ammonium  sulphide  formed.  We 
understand  that  two  or  more  vessels  are  employed, 
and  so  arranged  that  the  ammonium  sul))hide  can  be 
driven  from  the  first  into  a  second  contaioing  nitro- 
benzene, which  becomes  reduced  with  separation  of 
sulphur  according  to  Zinin's  well-known  reaction. 
So  mucli,  then,  for  the  thiocyanate  process,  and  our 
failure  to  found  upon  it  a  reliable  method  for  tlie 
estimation  of  carbon  disulphide  in  benzols.  We  shall 
now  describe  one,  in  })art  suggested  by  the  previous 
experiments,  and  which  has  given  good  results  when 
tried  on  benzols  containing  known  amounts  of  carbon 
disulphid&  We  may  remark  here  that  s])ecial  means 
were  adopted,  and  care  taken  to  free  all  the  reagents 
used  from  sulphur  com^unds  both  free  and  fixed. 
The  process  shortly  consists  in  heating  the  benzol  to 
be  tested  with  ammonia  and  a  metallic  oxide  in  a  sealed 
tube.  By  this  means  the  sulphur  of  the  ammonium 
sulphide  formed  is  fixed  as  a  metallic  sulphide,  and 
ultimately  oxidised  along  with  that  of  the  thiocyanate, 
and  weighed  as  Imrium  sulphate.  The  apparatus  and 
chemicals  re^iuired  are :  Pieces  of  combustion  tube 
about  12in.  or  13in.  Ibng,  sealed  at  one  end,  and  drawn 
cut  at  the  other  extremity  so  as  to  form  a  funnel ; 
an  accurately  ^radiated  pipette  divided  into  tenths 
of  a  cubic  centimetre;  a  solution  of  ferric  chloride, 
containing  240grms.  Fe^Clo  in  l,000c.c. ;  and  strong 
ammonia. 

The  estimation  is  carried  out  as  follows :  Into  a  tube 
is  placed  2c. c.  of  the  benzol  to  be  tested,  next  6c. c. 
of  the  ferric  chloride  solution,  and  finally  lOcc.  of 
ammonia.  The  tube  is  now  carefully  sealed 
and  well  shaken.  It  is  then  wrapped  in  a  cloth, 
and  immersed  in  boiling  water  fur  an  hour  or  so. 
At  the  ex))irati(m  of  that  time,  the  tube  is  taken 
out,  allowed  to  cool,  and  opened.  The  contents  are 
transferred  to  a  flask  holding  about  16oz.,  and  evapo- 
rated just  to  dryness.  This  may  be  done  over  a  Bunsen 
flame  with  careful  management  20c.c.  of  fuming 
nitric  acid  are  now  added  all  at  once  to  the  residue  in 
the  flask,  and  the  whole  is  boiled  nearly  to  dryness. 
As  a  rule  the  sulphur  will  be  f(mnd  to  have  been  com- 
pletely oxidised.  Should  this  not  be  the  case,  how- 
ever, a  little  more  nitric  acid  will  generally  etiect  it. 
Hydrochloric  acid  is  finally  added,  and  some  water, 
and  the  solution  filtered.  The  sulphuric  acid  in  the 
filtrate  is  then  determined  as  barium  sulphate  in  the 


usual  manner.  We  should  mention  that  as  it  ii  Hk 
possible  to  get  the  whole  of  the  ferroua  Bulphid&elL 
out  of  the  tube  with  water  alone,  this  u  beit  eSm 
by  means  of  a  little  hydrochloric  acid  to  wUdii 
added  a  few  crystals  of  iH)tassium  chlorata 

We  now  come  to  the  application  of  this  proeoi  ti 
commercial  benzols.  Itwasyhowevenneoeittiyfintrf 
all  to  ascertain  with  what  degree  of  accuracy  oiiba 
disulphide  could  be  estimated  when  mixed  withW 
zene  m  known  proportion.  For  this  purpose  the  c^m^ 
disulphide  was  weighed  out  in  a  stout  glass  M^ 
which  was  placed  in  a  tube  with  a  small  piece  of  dn^ 
rod.    2C.C.  of  pure  benzene' were  next  added,  aloi^ 
with  ferric  chloride  and  ammonia,   and  the  tite 
sealed.    By  careful  shaking,  the  carbon  diBulpluden» 
liberated  from  the  bulb,  and  after  digestion  and  on- 
dation  was  estimated  in  the  manner  just  describei 
The  weight  of  carbon  disulphide  taken  in  thoe  tat 
experiments  has  been  calculated  into  volume,  aadtha 
following  numbers  express  the  percentage  by  voIom 
of  carbon  disulphide  found  in  the  mixtures  so  oida 
up : — 


1. ... 

2.  ... 

Tost  Mixture  made  up 
contained  by  Volume. 

XCB, 

1-85        

2-81        

Fomd 
....      I'd 

m 

a. .  . 

a^s      

S"44 

4.  ... 

4'5         

I'M 

6.  ... 

i-sa     

4-77 

6.      . 

6"04        

*■» 

7.  ... 

5t)         

ITS 

8.  ... 

5*0         

dtB 

9.  ... 

6-0         

....       5'» 

These  numbers  being  deemed  satisfactorjr,  we  next 
turned  our  attention  to  the  determination  of  the 
carbon  disulphide  in  our  commercial  samples,  and  we 
may  remark  in  passing  that  2cc.  or  3c.c.  are  amply 
sufficient  for  each  estimation. 
The  following  are  a  few  of  the  numbers  obtained  :- 

Ordinary  Lancashirb  Tar  Bbkeols. 


y  cs  jC 

50 percent...  \a)  ri65  ....  {b)  O'ttSS  . 
90  per  cent...  ia)  1.825  ....  (b)  1-975  . 
Toluol  per  ct.  (a)  O'lU  ....  (6)  0*170 

Carbonibino  Bkneolb. 

ia)    

ib)     

(0     

id)     

W     

if)     


Ordinary  Crude  Naphthas. 


(a) 
(6) 


X 
(dO*8M 


xcs. 

0-178 
0131 

0-m 

2-450 
0-134 
0-848 

%C8| 

0-143 

orm 


Spbcially  PuRirucD  Benzols. 


50  per  cent: 
90  per  cent. 


O-MI 


The  following  were  "  pure  benzols"  jprocured  froB 
various  dealers  in  chemicals  and  chemiod  apparatni : 


(a) 
ib) 
ic) 
id) 


o-w 

0-7SI 
0«4 


Other  plans  of  oxidising  the  ferrous  sulphide  voij,  d 
course,  be  adopted,  such  as  the  use  of  potaauna 
chlorate  with  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acids.  Or  tke 
contents  of  the  tube  may  be  transferred  to  a  platinna 
dish,  dried  down,  and  fused  with  potassium  nitotte 
and  sodium  carbonate.  In  this  case,  however,  it  ii 
better  to  substitute  a  hydrated  oxide,  such  as  byaiated 
oxide  of  iron  or  zinc,  for  the  ferric  chloride  sointip^ 
on  account  of  the  spurting  produced  by  UielibeiitiM 
of  ammonia  from  the  ammonium  chloride  fornai 
from  the  ferric  chloride.  In  one  set  of  entirely  difr 
rent  experiments,  when  using  hydiated  oxide  of  kM 
to  retain  the  sulphur,  it  suggested  itself  to  ui  tM 
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n  could,  perhaps,  take  advantage  of  the  gntdations  of 
ilttde  observable  ia  the  sulphide  of  lead,  and  bo  woi' 
out  i  colorimetric  process  tor  eatimating  the  Bulphi__ 
compoanda  in  crude  benzols.  When  opixtrtunity 
offen  we  intend  ezperimentini^  in  thia  direction. 

Is  concIa8ioa,wewDuld  anticipate  anobjectionwhich 
maf  be  raised  to  the  method  we  have  set  forth  :  viz., 
tb&t  it  may  return  any  other  aulphur  compounds  present 
in  a  beiuol,  as  carbon  disulphide.  To  this  we  would 
reply  that  these  bodies  are  probably  onl^  present  in 
107  small  quantity,  and  are,  moreover,  impurities  in 
the  beDEol.  We  do  not  claim  for  our  process  that  it 
diitcnminates  between  these  different  sulphuretted 
bodies,  but  trust  that  it  may  be  looked  upon  simply 
M  a  convenient  commercial  method  for  the  determina- 
tion of  the  sulphur  compounds  generally  in  benzols 
tnd  naphthas. 


i^IftBgoto  ano  mm  of  ®cotIann 
Section. 

Chairman:   Ed.  C.  C.  SUutord. 

yfct-ciairman :   Proteasor  Fergoiot). 

CommitUt: 


Dr.JotiDCIuk. 
Pratcnor  DlttDur. 
Qcorve  Q.  Henderson. 


,  bardarrig  generally  comes  ashore  in  May  and  8eptem- 
I  ber,  and  from  these  two  plants,  drift  kelp,  the  only 
valuable  variety,  is  mada  These  five  atgte  form  the 
commoner  species,  and  of  these  I  have  particularly  tA 
speak.  There  are  some  other  well-known  varieties  to 
which  I  may  briefly  refer.  The  Chondrvt  critpus,  or 
carragheen,  or  Irisn  moss,  grows  low  down  on  the 
rocks,  andean  only  bereachea  at  very  low  spring  tides. 
The  plant,  bleachel  by  exposure,  is  employed  in  jellies 
and  ]>udding3.     It  contains  an  important  platinising 

Sirinciple,  known  as  carra^eenin,  of  which  I  have 
ound  637  per  cent  If  this  plant  could  bo 
obtained  in  quantity,  it  would  be  lar^l^  used  as  a 
size  for  fabrics.  A  much  better  gelatinising  material 
is  the  jgelideum  corneum,  which  is  remarkable  as 
furnishing  the  import  known  as  Japanese  isinfjlass,  a 
product  imported  from  China  since  1BS6.  This  sub- 
stance, geiose.  is  of  great  gelatinising  power,  but  l^e 
jelly  formed  does  not  readUy  melt  in  the  mouth.  The 
following  proportions  were  found  by  experiment  to  be 
required  in  making  equal  quantities  of  jelly.  The 
netting  points  are  also  appended— 
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Part. 

Melting  point  of  Jelly. 

1   ■ 

These  two  algte  are  the  only  British  species  which  are 
gelatinous,  and  several  articles,  such  as  thElo,  fucyne, 
etc,  appear  to  be  obtained  from  these  plants.  An 
Australian  alga,  Enehemia  tpinom,  is  also  a  gela- 
tinous species.  On  sandy  shores  the  Laminaria  tac- 
charina,or  sugar  wrack,  is  often  found  attached  to  sinf^e 
pebbles,  and  washed  ashore  with  them.  It  derives  its 
name  from  an  efflorescence  of  mannite,  which  is  often 
found  on  the  fronds.    In  working  on  a  considerable 

fuantityof  this  plant  I  found  7'47  per  cent.of  mannite. 
tdoesnot  exist  in  the  plant  origmallv,  but  is  the  pro- 
duct of  fermentation.  On  sandbanks,  the  Zuttera 
marina  or  grass  wrack  is  common,  farming  immense 
submarine  fields.  Thia  material  is  largely  used  for 
packing  goods  and  stuffing  mattresses.  It  is  not  a  true 
alga,  buta  marine  plan  twiu  flowers.  It  attracted  a  good 
deal  of  attention  some  years  ago,  having  been  proposed 
as  a  substitute  for  cotton  during  the  cotton  fumine. 
The  plant,  however,  cooUtina  very  tittle  fibre,  thou^ 
it  makes  a  good  paper,  and  aeveral  patents  have  been 
taken  out  with  this  object  The  atgte  generally  have 
no  fibre,  but  all  yield  a  cellulose  which  makes  a  tough 
transparent  paper,  The  tissue  of  the  plant  consists  of 
simple  cells,  which  in  many  varieties  contain  a 
coloured  pigment  This  cellulose  fabric  amounts  to 
10  to  lb  per  cent  of  the  air  dry  plant.  Another  welt- 
known  plant  is  the  Sarga*>um  bacd/eivm,  or  Gulf 
weed,  which  forms  enormous  floating  masses  in  the 
Atlantic.  Some  gigantic  apecies  are  common  in  the 
Straits  of  Magellan  and  the  Falkland  Islands— the 
Leiionia  and  D'tfrviUa  irfi/ts— specimens  of  which 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  Natural  History  Museum  at 
South  Kensington.  The  Ebwiomenia  palmala,  or 
DuUe,  and  the  Aliaria  ttcultrtla.  or  Mvrlitu,  and 
some  others,  are  used  to  a  small  extent  as  food. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  we  largely  neglect  the  algie,  as 
we  do  the  fungi,  as  sources  of  food  in  this  country. 
Both  are  highly  nitrogenoua,  and  amongst  the  algte 
there  are  no  species  known  to  be  poisonous.  They 
form  a  large  article  of  consumption  in  China  and 
Japan,  some  specimens  closely  resembling  our  own 
LtuninariK.  In  a  paper  read  before  the  Chemical 
Society,  in  18T3,  I  pointed  out  that  the  charcoal 
obtained  from  the  common  atgie  resembles  that  of 
animal  rather  than  of  vegetable  origin.  I  append 
analyses  of  three  typical  charcoals.  The  resembknce 
of  those  from  bone  and  seaweed  will  1m  at  once  seen. 
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The  ash  of  the  latter  differs  in  containing  more  carbon 
and  carbonate  of  calcium  and  magnesium  and  less  of 
phosphates : — 

Wood.       Seaweed.         Bone. 

Water  6-2    2*6    St) 

Carbon 82D    SSD    9*8 

ABh  1-8    SI-4    87*8 


100*0 
0*20 


100*0 


100*0 
0*25 


Nitrogen  

The  five  common  s^ies  first  referred  to  are  those 
used  for  manure,  and  in  the  making  of  kelp.  The  appli- 
cation of  seaweed  for  manure  is  general  on  all  farms 
adjacent  to  the  sea,  and  a  much  higher  practical  value 
is  given  to  it  than  the  analysis  of  it  would  warrant 
It  usually  contains  at  least  80  per  cent,  of  moisture,  so 
that  four  tons  of  water  are  carted  to  the  land  with  every 
ton  of  manure,  and  even  if  dry,  the  saving  of  carriage 
is  not  great,  as  it  is  then  verv  bidky.  The  value  is 
partly  mechanical,  being  rather  to  make  than  to 
manure  the  soiL  The  manufacture  of  soil  and  the 
cartage  of  water  are  both  useful  but  expensive. 
Kelp  waste^  which  contains  all  the  phosphates  of 
forty  times  its  weight  of  seaweed,  is  quite  unsaleable. 
Kelp  for  upwards  of  a  hundred  years  has  been  the 
principal  outcome  of  these  algse  and  it  has  realised 
m  byegone  times  large  revenues  to  the  highland  pro- 
prietors, and  has  aiso  been  the  chief  support  of 
thousands  of  poor  crofters  and  cottars  in  Ireland  and 
the  West  Highland&  Kelp  was  introduced  about 
the  middle  of  last  century,  and  was  emplojred  in 
commerce  for  the  soda  it  contEuned.  At  the  oeginning 
of  the  present  century  it  was  worth  from  ^20  to  £22 

Ser  ton,  and  the  western  isles  of  Scotland  alone  pro- 
uced  20,000  tons.    The  importation  of  barilla  tnen 
began,  and  during  the  twenty-two  years  ending  1822 
the  average  price  was  only  ;£10  10s.    The  duty  was 
then  taken  on  barilla,  and  kelp  fell  to  ^8  lOs.,  and  in 
1823^  on  the  removal  of  the  salt  duty,  it  fell  to  £3, 
and  m  1831  to  ^62.    From  then  till  1845  it  was  still 
used  in  the  soap  and   glass  factories  of  Glasgow. 
There  was  at  one  time  a  large  chemical  work  in  the 
island  of  Barra,  built  by  General  McNeill,  for  the 
manufacture  of  soap  from  kelp:    Two  tall  octagonal 
chimneys  were  stanaing  when  I  first  visited  the  island, 
about  twenty  years  ago.    In  1845  the  manufacture  of 
iodine  commenced  in  earnest,  and  kelp  was  again  in 
demand.    But  the  kelp  required  was  not  the  same ; 
that  which  contained  the  most  soda  contained  the 
least  iodine.     Moreover,  it   became  valuable   as  a 
source  of  potassium  chloride — the  richer  kelps  in 
iodine  containing  the  most — ^and  this  salt  was  worth 
at  one  time  about  £25  per  ton.    The  discovery  of  the 
Stassfurt  mineral  speedily  reduced  this  price  to  about 
a  third,  and  the  further  discovery  of  bromine  in  this 
mineral  also  reduced  the  price  of  that  element  from  38s. 
per  pound  to  la  3d  per  pound,  or  about  its  present 
value.  The -amount  of  bromine  produced  from  kelp  is 
small,  abouta  tenth  of  the  iodine;  and  the  total  produce 
of  France  and  Scotland  is  enormously  exceeded  by 
that  of  Germany  alone,  and  a  considerable  quantity 
is  also  now  produced  in  America.    The  manufacture 
of  iodine  from  the  mother  liquors  of  the  caliche  of 
Peru  has  now  assumed  large  proportions,  and  greatlv 
reduced  the  price  of  that  element,  a  substance  which 
has  ranged  in  value  during  the  last  forty  years  between 
4s.  and  40s.  per  pound.   The  present  price  is  58.,  at  which 
its  production  from  ordinary  kelp  is  unremunerative. 
The  principal  products  of  kelp  and  the  quantities 
obtained  per  ton,  over  an  average  of  24,000  tons  are 
as  follows : — 

cwt      X 

Muriate  (95  per  cent,  potassiiiin  chloride) 6    or  25 

SolphAte  (75  per  cent,  potassium  sulphate) 1*8    or   9 

Kelp  salt  (sodium  chloride)  contamins  sodium 

carbonate^S  per  cent  NasO S'S    or  19 


Iodine  12ilb. 


10*6 


58 


When  it  is  considered  that  it  requires  twenty  tons  of 
wet  seaweed  for  every  ton  of  kelp,  it  is  astoniduog 
how  small  a  portion  of  the  plant  is  utilised  in  this 
way.  ThekelpbumerinthejfoodoldtimesonlyiQcdved 
£2  per  ton  f  or  nis  labour ;  this  is  28.  per  ton  f or  evenrton 
of  seaweed,  which  has  to  be  cut,  brought  ashore,  dried 
and  burned,  and  even  Uien  all  the  labour  may  be  loet 
by  wet  weather.     Five  tons  of  air-dry  seaweed  of  Uie 
best  quality,  secured  without  rain,  or  20  tons  of  vet 
weed,  yield  one  ton  of  kelp.    If  made  of  tiie  fioest 
drift  Laminatia,  this  may  contain  15lb.  of  iodine  to 
the  ton  of  kelp  (or  "66  per  cent,  or  "033  per  cent 
on  the  original  weed);  if  made  ot  fucus,  it  may  be 
reduced  to  3lb.  (or  13  per  cent.,  or  '0066  per  cent  on 
the  original  weed)  or  even  lower.     The  proportion 
will  vary   between   theae   limits  according  to  the 
mixture  of  weeds  burnt ;  but  in  all  cases,  from  the 
great  heat  of  the  kelp  fii^  at  least  as  much  iodine  is 
dissipated  as  is  retained  in  the  kelp.    The  great  heat 
also  reduces  the  sulphates,  in  the  presence  of  carbon- 
aceous matter,  to  sulphiaes,  requiring  consid^aUe 
expenditure  of  oil  of  vitriol  to  decompose  them,  so  that 
sulphur  is  one  of  the  by-products  in  kelp  lixivi&tion, 
and  this  is  perhaps  the  only  manufacture  in  which  we 
reverse  the  ordinary  process  and  make  sulphur  from 
sulphuric  acid.  Moreover,  the  fluidity  of  the  molten  mass 
admits  of  much  adultoratioiL    Large  quantities  of 
shingleand  sand  can  be  easily  incorporated  with  it  So 
much  has  this  been  thecase  that  t^e  kelp  ton  used  tocon* 
tain  22}  cwt  to  allow  for  adulteration.     It  is  not  un- 
common to  find  a  block  of  granite  carefully  varnished 
over  with  a  thin  veneer  of  this  material  imported  as 
kelp.     Our  Irish  friends  are   specially   partial  to 
lucrative  practical  jokes  of  this  description.   I  am 
convinced  nothing  will  be  done  to  reallv  utilise  these 
seaweeds  until  we  can  make  it  worth  while  to  import 
the  raw  material    There  can  be  no  adulteration  tnen, 
and  if  an  adequate  price  can  be  paid  for  it  the  ^thering 
of  seaweed  would  again  become  a  very  large  mdostry. 
It  has  the  advantage  of  employing  the  women  and 
children  of  the  rather  numerous  families  in  the  High- 
lands and  the  West  of  Ireland,  as  all  can  easily  work 
at  it.    There  is  no  reason  that  any  of  the  weed  should 
be  lost  by  luin,  as  it  can  all  be  preserved  in  silos.   I 
have  hadquantitiesof  the  Laminaria  stenopkyiia  (the 
most  difOicult  to  preserve  and  the  easiest  destroyed 
by  rain)  preserved  for  several  months  in  this  iKray. 
perfectly  fresh,  and  still  coiiteining  83*8  per  cent  of 
water.    The  red  weeds  are  mostly  irashed  ashore  by 
Atlantic  storms,  and  the  supply,  although  sometimes 
enormous,  is  not  continuous.    But  the  black  ittfA^ 

frow  in  great  profusion  in  the  sheltered  lochs  in  the 
[ebrides  and  the  West  of  Ireland,  where  tliey  can  be 
collected  all  the  year  round.  Moreover,  these  do  not 
suffer  materiallv  by  exposure  to  tain.  I  have  known 
10,000  tons  to  be  cut  in  one  loch  alone  during  a  few 
weeks  of  summer.  Four  hundred  thousand  tons  was 
in  former  ^ears  the  annual  collection  in  the  Hebrides 
alone.  This  large  amoimt  of  raw  material  is  now 
quite  unutilised.  Kelp  forms  5  per  cent  of  the  plant, 
and  as  only  half  of  this  is  soluble,  the  amount  really 
utilised  is  2j^  per  cent  By  estimating  the  amount  of 
iodine  in  the  original  weed  and  in  the  kelp  obtained 
from  it,  the  loss  of  iodine  is  easily  estimated ;  but  I 

§  refer  to  illustrate  this  by  a  practical  experiment  con- 
ucted  some  time  a£0  in  North  Urst  Ei^t  tons  of 
tongle  were  divided,  four  tons  were  burnt  with  the 
j;reatest  care  into  kelp,  and  four  tons  were  carbonised 
m  an  iron  retort  with  the  following  results : — 

Cwt.  PsroflBt 

Kelpproduced 15    »    187 

Charcoal ^    =   875 

Ukof  IbdiiM 
Per  oenk        psrtoD. 

Kelp  contained  salts 44*6 177 

Charcoal  contained  salts  ....     S    ITS 
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Iodine,     Per  ton  of 
Cwt.  lb.  Tangle. 

Kelp inndnoed salts....    6117    ....    13*27  ....   8*S1 

Chaiooal  produced  salts   8-77    ....    29*25  ....    7'81 

Loes  in  kelp  baming    ..2*10    ....    15*98    ....    4'fiO 

The  lo68  cannot  be  less  than  this,  and  is  jjenerally  a 
good  deal  more.  Taking  the  Laminaria  dtgitcUa  and 
the  Laminaria  UenophyUa  as  the  plants  most  largely 
used  for  kelp  making,  uiese  usually  contain  from  6lb. 
to  81b.  of  iodine  in  the  air-dry  condition,  if  burnt 
into  kelp,  the  usual  yield  from  five  tons  is  18cwt., 
containing  9cwt  of  salts  and  161b.  of  iodine.  If  care- 
fully burnt  into  ash  in  brick  ovens,  with  limited 
access  of  air,  the  yield  is  20cwt.,  containing  llcwt  of 
salts,  and  28lb.  of  iodine.  If  carbonised  in  perfectly 
closed  retorts  the  jrield  is  36cwt  to  40cwt.,  containing 
36lb.  to  40lb.  of  iodine,  15cwt  to  16cwt  of  aalts, 
and  about  SOewt  of  residual  charcoaL  This  is 
a  great  improvement,  introduced  bv  mvself  twenty 
years  aco,  but  it  still  sacrifices  the  bulk  of  the 
pUnt  Moreover,  it  necessitates  the  erection  of  works 
in  different  parts  of  the  shores,  and  involves  long 
carriage  of  material. 

I  have  found,  however,  that  these  salts  and  a 
great  deal  more  can  be  easily  extracted  from 
the  seaweed  direct  by  simple  maceration  in  cold 
water,  and  the  process  leaves  the  plant  otherwise 
unaltered  for  further  opc'ration.  Cold  water  extracts 
from  the  same  quantity  of  material  33cwt.  of  soluble 
matter^  containing  21cwt  of  salts,  and  30lb.  to  40lb. 
of  iodme,  and  12cwt  of  sugar,  gum,  dextrine,  etc., 
leaving  77cwt.  of  material  for  further  treatment. 
These  salts  are  similar  to  those  obtained  from  kelp, 
but  contain  no  sultihides.  They  generally  also  con- 
tain calcium  sulphate  and  magnesium  caloride.  I 
append  analyses  of  these  suits  trom  two  sources,  and 
of  the  salts  from,  the  residual  weeds  after  extraction 
by  water. 

Laminaria      Fncus 
Btenophylla,  Tesicoloens. 

Potaarinm sulphate 9*72%....    23*82% 

Potanittm obloride  31*79    ....    1371 

Sodium  chloride 48*67    ....    58*20 

Magnesium  chloride 674    ....      — 

Caldnm  sulphate 1*98    4*83 

Sodium  hydrate *13    ....      — 

Sodlnmiodlde 1*79    ....       '12 

99*95  99*96 

Salts  In  resldnal  dry  weed   ..  2*32%....  5*24% 

Potasslnm sulphate S5'27  ....  29*41 

Potassium  chloride  6*72  ....      — 

Potassium  carbonate  5*00  ....      — 

Sodium  carbonate 49*97  ....       *45 

Sodium  sulphate —  ....  47*58 

Sodiumiodide 2*63  ....       -22 

Calcium  sulphate  —     9*34 

Magnesium  sulphate   —  ....  11*76 

Magnesium  chloride —  ....     1*80 

99*49  100*09 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  salts  from  these  plants 
materially  differ  in  composition,  the  first  being  typical 
of  the  LaminaruBj  the  second  ot  the  Fuci  The  follow- 
ingis  an  analysis  of  a  lot  of  2cwt.  of  salts  fished  from  the 
water  solution  on  evaporating  down,  a  mother-liquor 
54'  Tw.  being  left  :— 

Water 22*70 

Volatile  carbon,  etc. 12*60  \        Dry 

SalU   51*92(..    77** 

Fizcdcarbon 2'90(  (insoluble 

Ash 9*88;  (    12*78 

loo-od 

IAKALT8I8  or  Salts. 

Potassium  sulphate  14*20 

Potassium  chloride 27*81 

Sodium  chloride  55*11 

Sodiumiodide  1*69 

Calcium  sulphate   1*18 

Magnesium  chloride nil 

99*99 


Analysis  of  Ash. 

Calcium  and  magnesium  phosphates  ....  62*40 

Calcium  carbonate 4*40 

Magnesium  carbonate 20*15 

Magnesia 18*84 

Sand,  etc 4*20 

100*00 

It  will  be  seen  here  that  the  ma^esium  chloride  has 
been  decomposed,  the  ma^esiabemgfound  in  the  insol- 
uble ash.  After  extraction  of  the  salts  the  residual 
weed,  which  is  unaltered  in  appearance,  contains  a 
peculiar  principle  to  which  I  have  given  the  name  of 
Algin.  This  may  be  often  seen  in  the  natural  state 
on  the  long  flat  fronds  of  the  Laminaria,  which,  after 
exposure  to  rain,  will  be  found  to  contain  sacs  of 
fluid.  These  are  derived  from  the  endosmosis  of  the 
water  through  the  outside  membranes  dissolving  this 
glutinous  principle.  Upon  opening  one  of  these  sacs 
a  neutral  glairy  colourless  fluid  escapea  It  may  often 
be  seen  })artially  evaporated  on  the  surface  of  the 
frond  as  a  colourless  jelly,  which  adheres  to  the  finger 
and  m^  be  drawn  out  in  long  threads.  The  vesicles 
of  this  fluid  are  best  seen  in  the  Laminaria  stenophyila. 
The  large  tangles  and  the  Fuei  do  not  exhibit  this 
appearance,  although  all  contain  the  substance  in 
large  quantity.  If  the  liquid  be  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness. It  presents  the  appearance  of  scales  like  albu- 
men, but  is  not  then  soluble  in  water,  except  on  the 
addition  of  a  little  alkali  The  natural  fluid  thus 
obtained  is  miscible  with  water,  but  coagulated  by 
alcohol  and  mineral  acids.  It  contains  calcium, 
sodium,  and  magnesium  in  combination  with  a  new 
acid,  alffinic  acid.  If  the  fronds  be  macerated  in  di- 
lute hydrochloric  acid,  they  become  njuch  swollen  by 
the  setting  free  in  the  interior  of  this  acid  in  the 
form  of  a  colourless  insoluble  jelly.  To  extract  this  sub- 
stance the  weed  is  treated  with  cold  water  containing 
sodium  carbonate.  In  twenty-four  hours  the  whole 
plant  disintegrates  and  forms  a  thick  gelatinous  mass, 
xhe  cellular  fabric  of  the  plant  is  completely  broken 
up  This  mass,  containing  about  2  per  cent,  of  total 
solid  matter,  is  too  solid  to  pour  out,  and  on  account 
of  its  extraordinary  thickness  and  the  minute  char- 
acter of  the  cellulose  it  is  difficult  to  deal  with,  and 
extremely  difficult  to  filter.  By  sentlv  heating  i^  and 
if  necessary  diluting  it,  it  can  be  filtered  through  a 
coarse  linen  sacking  in  the  form  of  a  Taylor's  filter. 
Pressure  is  not  at  this  stage  practicable  The  cellu- 
lose is  left  behind  in  a  gelatinous  mass^  amounting 
when  dry  to  10  to  16  per  cent  of  the  air-dry  plant 
The  solution  contains,  in  addition  to  the  algin,  in  the 
form  of  alfpnate  of  soda,  some  mucilage  aud  dextrine. 
It  is  precipitated  by  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  the  alginic  acid,  which  separates  in  albuminous 
flocks,  is  easily  wasned  and  pressed  in  an  ordinary 
wooden  jscrew  press,  or  in  a  filter  press.  In  this  con- 
dition it  forms  a  compact  cake  not  unlike  new  cheese, 
which  can  be  stored  m  a  dry  room  for  any  length  of 
time.  If  not  sufficiently  white  a  little  bleach  solution 
is  added  during  the  precipitation,  which  makes  it  per- 
fectly colourless.  When  required  for  use  it  is  redis- 
solved  to  saturation  in  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda 
in  the  cold,  or  with  a  gentle  heat,  carbonic  acid  is 
disengaged,  and  alginate  of  soda  again  formed. 
Carbonates  of  potassiuip  and  ammonium,  or  the 
corresponding  bicarbonates,  may  also  be  used.  The 
caustic  alkalis  do  not  answer  so  well  The  solution 
is  so  thick  that  it  cannot  be  prepared  above  5  per 
cent,  and  then  it  will  not  pour.  It  mav  be  alkaline, 
neutral,  or  acid,  and  it  keeps  verv  well  if  properly 
prepared.  The  solution  first  obtained  from  the 
plant  requires  precipitation  within  a  few  days. 
Some  fermentation  often  takes  place,  ^hich  con- 
verts the  whole  of  the  algin  apparently  into  a  dex- 
trinous  substance,     I  do  not  yet  know  the  cause 
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of  this  change,  as  some  of  the  solutions  have  kept  good 
for  twelve  months.  The  evaporation  of  this  solution 
requires  a  similar  treatment  to  gelatine  or  glucose, 
and  must  be  effected  on  thin  tra;^s  or  slate  slabs  in  a 
drying-room  with  a  current  of  air,  or  by  a  revolving 
drum  dipping  in  the  solution  and  heated  internally 
by  steam.  The  algin  so  made  resembles  gelatine  in 
appearance,  but  is  much  more  flexible.  It  is  perfectly 
soluble  in  cold  water.  The  solution,  if  alkaline,  can 
be  rendered  neutral  by  hydrochloric  acid,  but  an 
excess  at  once  precipitates  it.  A  two  per  cent,  solution 
becomes  semi-solid  neated  in  this  way.  It  is  precipi 
tated  or  coagulated  by  alcohol,  eth^iic  and  methylic, 
and  acetone ;  by  the  following  acids — hydrochloric, 
nitric,  sulphuric,  &uli>hurous,  phosphoric,  citric,  tar- 
taric, lactic,  oxalic,  picric,  ana  sulpho-indigotic :  by 
salts  of  banum,  calcium,  strontium,  aluminum,  cnro- 
mium,  uranium,  antimonjr,  zinc,  cadmium,  cobalt, 
nickel,  copper,  oismuth,  tin,  silver,  and  platinum ; 
by  iron  sulphate  (white),  iron  perchloride  (brown), 
mercury  protonitrate  ana  pernitrate,  lead  acetate  and 
subacetate ;  by  lime  water  and  baryta  water.  It  is 
not  coagulated  nor  precipitated  by  ether,  glycerine, 
amylic  alcohol,  starch,  or  su^  ;  nor  by  the  following 
acids— acetic,  boracic,  tannic,  formic,  carbolic,  ben- 
zoic, butyric,  gallic,  pyrogallic,  succinic,  arsenious ; 
nor  by  salts  of  majgnesium  and  manganese  and  the 
alkalies ;  nor  by  sodium  and  potassium  silicate ;  nor  b^ 
potassium  chromate  and  bichromate,  ferro  and  fern- 
cyanide,  permanganate;  nor  by  sodium  stannate, 
succinate,  biborate,  and  tungstate ;  nor  by  bromine, 
iodine,  or  chlorine;  nor  peroxide  of  hydrogen ;  nor 
by  lithium  carbonate,  ammonium  molybdate,  or 
tartar  emetic  It  is  remarkable  that  it  should  preci- 
pitate the  other  alkaline  earths,  but  not  magnesium, 
and  that  it  should  not  precipitate  mercury  bichloride, 
and  that  it  gives  no  precipitate  with  the  alkaline  sili- 
cates.^ It  is  distinguisbea  from  albumen  by  not  coa- 
gulating on  heating  ;  from  ^lose  by  not  gelatinising 
on  cooung,  and  by  contaimng  nitrogen,  and  bv  dis- 
solving in  cold  weak  alkaline  solutions;  from  gelatine 
by  giving  no  reaction  with  tannin;  from  dextrine,  gum 
arable,  and  pectin  (which  it  most  resembles),  by  insolu- 
bility in  alcohol  and  dilute  acids,  and  by  being 
nitrogenous.  Alginic  acid  dries  up  to  a  hard  horny 
substance :  some  varieties  of  it  are  very  like  horn. 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  obtain  it  perfectly  pure.  A 
well-washed  si)ecimen  contained  3'68  per  cent,  of  ash. 
The  following  is  an  analysis  of  the  ash  : — 


Soluble. 
6413 


Potaasium  sulphate 7*83 

Sodium  sulphate 0'60 

Sodium  chloride 29*88 

Sodium  carbonate 7*31 

Sodium  iodide -OHJ 

Calcium  sulphate *17  \ 

Calcium  carbonate 35*96  [Insoluble, 

Iron,  alumina,  phosphates....     6*26  f      45*87 
Sillca,etc 3*48  J 

100*00 

The  following  is  the  analysis  of  algin  or  sodium' 
alginate : 

Water 17*13- 17*13 


Alginioacid 67'58\ 

Soda 10*71 

AlkaUne  salts 2*98 

Calcium  carbonate 1*00 

Alum,  alumina,  etc. ...     *G0 


Ash,  22*9  per  cent, 
oa.07        contamingr 
°  °'  sodium  carbonate 
18*32 


Gum  Arabic  contains 

Water ;...    17*6 

Arabln 70*4 

Alkaline  and  earthy 

salts  12*0 


100-0 


10000.  100.00 


Gum  Tragacanth  contains 

Water 11*0 

Arabin 53-3 

Bassoin 33*3 

Alkaline  and  earthy 
salts 2*4 

100-0 


A  carefully-dialysed  si)ecimen  of  algin,  containing 
19*69  of  ash,  was  submitted  to  combustion  by  ProE 
FerguBon,  and  j;ave  the  following  numbers ;  Carbon 


44  39,  hydrogen  5*47,  nitrogen  3*77,  oxygen  46^7..  The 
numbers  approach  nearly  to  those  of  chitin,  but  I 
cannot  consider  the  substance  as  sufficientlypore to 
make  these  data  more  than  approximate.  Tne  vis- 
cosity of  algin  is  remarkable.  It  was  compared  m\k 
gum  arable  and  with  well  boiled  wheat  starch.  The 
gum  was  used  in  a  25  per  cent  solution  (the  British 
Pharmacopoeia  mucilage  is  over  50  percent);  the  starch, 
as  in  the  British  Pharmacopoeia,  was  2*5  per  cent  The 
algin  was  tried  first  at  the  same  strength,  but  it  would 
not  run  through  the  viscometer  tube  at  all,  so  the 
strength  was  reduced  to  1*25  'per  cent  The  rates  of 
flow  were  as  follows  for  the  same  quantity,  550grs. 

measure: 

X  see.  see. 

Gam  arable  solution     25  took   75  -  1  in    8  or  as  1 
Wheat  Btarch  solu.  2*5   took   20  »  1  in    8  or  as  2*06 
Algin  solution 1*25  took  liO  ^^  1  in  112.  or  as  37*33 

So  that  the  algin  has  about  14  times  the  viscosity  of 
starch  and  37  times  the  viscosity  of  gum  arabia 
Alginic  acid  is  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  more  so 
in  boiling.  Cold  water  dissolves  0*248  per  cent: 
boiling  water,  6*24  per  cent  Sodium  alginate  heated 
for  some  time  in  solution,  if  the  soda  be  in  excess,  is 
partly  changed  into  a  body  resembling  dextrine.  The 
proportion  of  sodium  carbonate  usea  is  one-tenth  of 
the  weight  of  the  air-dry  weed,  and  I  append  table  of 
quantities  of  dry  alginic  acid  obtained  from  different 
air-drjr  weeds.  The  yield  of  ordinary^  algin  on  this 
drv  acid  is  about  150  per  cent.  The  weight  of  the  cel- 
lulose is  also  given ; — 

Laminaria  Laminaria    Laminaria     Laminaria 

Digitata.  DigitaU.   StenopbyUa.  StenophTlIs 

Stem.  Frond.          Stem.           FroDd. 

Water 37*0^  i4t)               34-50               40tB 

Algin 21  tX)  17-85             2570               2it)6 

Cellulose...  28^  IIDO             11*27               1506 

I  append  also  analyses  of  the  dry  celliUose. 

Laminaria  Laminaria  GroiB 
Digitata.  StenopbyUa.  Yeflicolou. 
Yield  of  charcoal  contain- 
ing     88-96  ..       36-41        ..  Il-g 

Salto 11-08  6-S7  llt)6 

Carbon 12*72  ..       1427       ..  W-98 

Aah 1455  ..       16-S7       ..  17t3 

^ie  36*41  44iffi 

Iodine -12  -06  t6 

I  have  thus  accounted  for  the  greater  i>art  of  the  total 
constituents  of  the  plant,  but  not  for  alL  The  three 
principal  components  are  the  salts,  the  al^n,  and  the 
cellulose;  but  the  water  solution  also  contains  mncikge 
and  sujgar,  and  the  sodium  carbonate  solution  contains 
a  modified  dextrine.  These  substances  are  still  under 
investigation.  It  is  obvious  that  we  are  not  at  all 
contined  to  the  method  of  working  here  described. 
Tliere  are  several  other  methods  which  may  be 
adopted,  one  of  which  may  ultimately  prove  more 
economical.  The  weed  may  be  treated  direct  with 
the  sodium  carbonate,  and  after  precipitation,  either 
by  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  the  sulphate  or 
chlorid!e  of  sodium  may  be  recovered  with  the  other 
salts,  after  neutralising  the  excess  of  acid  with  lime 
or  limestone.  Or  calcium  chloride,  a  waste  product 
may  be  employed  as  the  precipitant,  or  a  salt  of 
alumina  may  be  used.  With  either  of  these  agent* 
the  precipitate  faJb  to  the  bottom  of  the  liquid, 
whereas  with  the  acids  it  rises  to  the  surface.  Tbe 
calcium  alginate  forms  a  very  compact  and  easily 
pressed  cake,  which  can  be  decomposed  hy  sodium 
carbonate.  Thealuminium  alginateisscJuble  in  caustic 
s(»da,  and  this  compound  is  therefore  easilY  made  and 
dissolved.  It  forms  a  neutral  compouna  similar  to 
algin,  but  harder  and  stiffer.  This  substance  is  still 
under  examination,  as  its  constitution  and  ^wroperties 
suggest  some  important  applications.  Algin  forms 
also  a  singular  compound  with  shellac,  not  unhke 
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^ttapercha.  Preoared  from  its  solution  in  ammonia 
It  is  obtained  in  tjiin  sheets,  possessing  great  tough- 
ness and  flexibility.  By  pajssing  through  an  acid  bath 
it  caD  be  rendered  quite  insoluble  in  water.  Algin 
has  the  same  effect  as  gelatine  or  bichrume.  the  film 
becoming  insoluble  after  exposure  to  lignt  The 
siirer  al^nate  also  darkens  very  rapidly  on  exposure 
to  light  These  properties  suggjest  its  use  in  photo- 
graphy, especially  in  photographic  engraving. 

Cfmimercial  Applicationa  of  Algin, — The  propjerties 
of  algin  in  the  soluble  form  are  those  of  a  very  viscous 
^m,  drying  to  a  transparent  elastic  film.    As  a  size 
It  goes  much  further  and  does  more  work  than  starch 
or  any  of  the  ordinary  ^ms.    In  sizing  fabrics,  com- 
pared with  starch  it  is  tougher^  more  elastic  and 
transparent,  and  though   less  rigid,  fills  the  cloth 
better.     It  mixes  in  all   proportions  with  starch, 
dextrine,  and  other  gums,  and  may  be  used  in  com- 
bination with  any  or  all  of  these.   Unbleached  it  forms 
a  cheap  dressing  for  winseys  and  dark  goods.    When 
passed  through  an   acid  bath  the  coating  becomes 
glossy,  and  insoluble  in  water.    Lime  water,  salts  of 
calcium  or  aluminium,and  many  metallic  salts  may  be 
employed  instead  of  acid  for  tms  purpose.   One  of  its 
important    properties  is  the  ease  with  which  it  is 
rendered  insoluole.     It  is  perhaps  thn  only  efficient 
vegetable^  mordant  yet  discovered,  as  it  precipitates 
alumina,  iron,  and  other  metals  completel3r  from  solu- 
tion, the  compounds  having  great  attraction  for  the 
ordinary  colour  used  in  dyemg.    The  soluble  alginate 
of  alumina  wil],  I  believe,  prove  a  valuable  dressing 
material  for  many  purposes,  as  it  gives  great  stiffness 
to  fabrics  prepared  with  it    Algin  is  a  valuable  food 
material,  and  in  its  pure  state  has  a  .pleasant  marine 
flavour.     It  will  make  an  excellent  thickening  for 
soups.    For  jellies  it  requires  the  addition  of  a  little 
gelatine  or  iainglass.    I  suggest  it  particularly  for  the 
making  of  ji\jubes.    Manv  singular  compounds  may 
be  obtained  by  mixing  a  solution  of  algin  with  another 
solution,  for  instance  sodium  silicate,  and  adding  the 
mixture  to  another  solution,  for  instance,  calcium 
chloride  which  forms  an  insoluble  compound  with 
both.    In  this  way  insoluble  vegetable  matter  is  intro- 
duced into  calcium  silicate.     In  the  same  manner 
phosphate  and  alginate  of  calcium  can  be  made  in 
various   prujportions,  forming   a  compound   similar 
to  bone.     Tne  a^lutinating  power  of  algin  is  con- 
siderable, and  enables  us  to  convert  into  solid  blocks 
many  suDstances  which  cohere  with  difficulty,  for 
instance  silica,  ordinary  sand,  limestone,  magnesia, 
phosphate    of   lime,   alumina,    steatite,    plumbago, 
charcoal^  and  manv  other  non-adherent  substances, 
its  application  to  charcoal  has  already  assumed  con- 
siderable importance.    Charcoal  has  been  long  known 
as  our  best  sidid  non-conductor  of  heat,  and  no  doubt 
it  would  have  been  employed  long  ago  as  a  covering 
for  steam  btdlers  if  it  could  have  been  made  to  cohere, 
in  other  words  to  stick,  on  the  plates.    The  new  boiler 
covering,  carbon  cement,  contains  97  per  cent,  of 
charcoal  and  3  per  cent,  of  algin,  and  as  the  best 
charcoal  for  the  purpose  is  made  from  seaweed,  it  is 
remarkable  that  the  whole  covering  is  made  of  that 
material      It  forms  a  light,  efficient,  inodorous,  and 
chean  material  for  covering  steam  boilers  and  piping, 
and  nas  already  been  largely  used.    As  to  its  non- 
conducting power,  the  engineer  of  one  of  our  large 
Atlantic  steamers  told  me  he   could   lay  his  face 
against  it.     The  solution  of  algin  has  a  wonderful 
effect  in  arresting  incrustation  in  steam  boilers.    We 
are  not  troubled  with  this  complaint  in  Qlaseow, 
where  Loch  Katrine  water  is  used ;  but  in  other  places, 
where  the  waters  are  hard,  many  such  fluids   are 
employed,  and  indeed  are  absolutely  necessary  if  fuel 
i)$  to   be    economised.     Most   of   these  fluids  are 
organic  compounds  combined  with  alkalis.     I  am 


indebted  to  mv  friend  Mr.  Spiller  for  suggesting  the 
use  of  algin  for  this  purpose,  be  having  been  the 
tirst  to  introduce  a  good  boiler  fluid  some  years  b^. 
He  has  found  this  one  highly  efficient  in  precipitating 
the  lime  in  such  a  fine  state  of  division  that  it  can 
easily  be  blown  off  from  the  boiler.  Algin  can  be 
used  for  fining  spirits  and  emulsifying  oils.  The 
compound  with  shellac  may  be  useful  for  electrical 
purposes.  The  insoluble  form  of  al^n  in  the  dry 
state  resembles  horn,  the  calcium  alginate  resembles 
bone,  both  are  capable  of  poJish,  and  are  easily  turned  in 
the  lathe.  The  cellulose  also,  although  in  the  wet 
state  available  for  paper,  when  dry  is  extremely  hard, 
and  can  be  made  very  dense  by  pressure.  Ic  also  turns 
and  polishes  well,  and  may  be  useful  with  or  without 
the  addition  of  algin  for  some  of  the  purposes  for 
which  horn  and  bone  are  used.  'Since  my  first  paper 
on  the  subject  was  published,  I  have  been  much 
surprised  by  the  number  of  letters  that  have  reached 
me  from  different  parts  of  the  country,  all  speaking 
of  the  great  want  of  some  such  substitute.  A  similar 
heavy  correi^pondence  has  also  convinced  me  that  a 

good  sizing  and  dressing  material  for  fabrics  is  a  great 
esideratum.  Many  appear  dissatisfied  with  the  present 
supply,  and  have  complaints  to  make  about  each  and 
all  of  them.  Something  new  is  evidently  wanted, 
and  tiiere  is  apparently  room  for  a  great  deal  of  it. 
Such  a  want  will,  I  nope,  be  suppued  by  this  new 
product.  At  any  rate,  in  developing  it  we  are 
endeavouring  to  open  up  a  new  field,  which  still 
requires,  and  will,  I  oelieve,  repay,  further  exploration. 

DISCUdBION. 

Dr.  Wallace  said :  Mr.  Stanford  has  taken  up  the 
chemistry  of  algin  both  scientifically  and  practically, 
and  for  a  ^ood  reason,  because  he  is  both  a  scientific 
and  a  practical  chemist  The  substance  will  remind 
those  scientific  chemists  who  are  present  very  much 
of  pectin,  for  although  it  is  an  entirely  different  thing 
from  pectin,  there  is  a  resemblance  which  forces  itself 
upon  us.  What  pectin  is  in  ordinary  vegetables  and 
fruits,  algin  is  iii  marine  plants,  and  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  pectin  has  been  the  study  of  some  very 
distinguished  chemists  such  as  Braconnot,  Regnault. 
Frdmy,  and  a  great  many  others,  and  that  it  is  still 
the  subject  of  investigation,  although  numerous 
products  have  already  been  obtained  from  it,  we 
cannot  wonder  that  our  friend  has  not  exhausted 
the  chemistry  of  this  very  interesting  and  important 
substance.  Mr.  Stanford  has  not  given  us  the 
ultimate  composition  of  algin,  probably  he  has  not 
yet  been  able  to  obtain  it  in  a  perfectly  pure  con- 
dition, and  as  we  all  know,  analyses  of  imperfectly- 
purified  proximate  principles  only  lead  to  difficulties. 
1  fancy,  Mr.  Stanford,  such  is  the  case,  and  that  you 
have  not  procnred  it  in  a  fit  state  for  chemical  analysis. 
It  appears  to  be  evident  that  this  algin  is  capable  of 
many  changes,  and  I  have  no  doubt  forms  acids  and 
compound  acids  in  the  same  way  that  pectin  does.  It 
seems  also  to  have  the  property  of  combining  with 
numerous  bases,  but  perhaps  Mr.  Stanford  has  not 
been  able  to  ascertain  whether  the  precipitates  thrown 
down  are  definite  alginates  of  the  various  bases,  or  in 
some  cases  are  simple  precipitates  of  algin  itself.  I 
have  no  doubt  it  would  take  a  very  long  time  to 
exhaust  this  subject,  and  probably  it  may  require  other 
workers  besides  Mr.  Stanford  to  complete  the  investi- 
gation. There  is  one  question  I  would  like  to  ask 
Mr.  Stanford,  and  that  is  whether  the  alginate  of 
alumina  is  soluble  in  ammonia.  If  this  compound  is 
soluble  in  ammonia,  the  solution  might  be  employed 
for  inan^r  useful  purposes,  for  instance,  as  a  kind  of 
varnish  in  cases  where  the  alginate  of  soda  or  potash 
would  not  be  applicable. 
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Mr.  Christie  :  I  think  ^we  are  all  very  much 
indebted  to  Mr.  Stanford  for  the  time  that  he  has 
devoted  to  this  interesting  subject,  and  for  the 
valuable  paper  that  we  have  just  listened  to.  I  may 
say  that  1  have  made  some  experiments  to  determine 
how  far  it  could  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  starch  in 
the  finishing  of  cotton  fabrics.  Alginic  acid  in  the 
free  state  Ib  capable  of  holding  a  large  quantity  of 
water,  and  in  that  condition  has  a  fibrous  appearance 
not  unlike  a  transparent  paper  pulp.  It  is  quite 
insoluble  in  water,  and  from  its  fibrous  structure 
cannot  in  the  free  state  be  distributed  like  starch  in 
a  thin  film  in  the  finishing  of  cotton  prints,  etc. : 
therefore  we  must  resort  to  the  soluble  form,  ana 
that  in  the  shape  of  a  salt.  The  soda  salt  can  be 
applied  to  cotton  goods  with  good  results,  but  the 
properties  are  entirely  different  from  those  given  by 
starcL  It  fills  the  goods  well  but  has  no  stiffening 
property,  or  at  all  events  but  very  little.  The 
finish  is  more  of  the  character  of  a  soap  filling, 
imparting  to  the  goods  a  thick,  clothy,  and  elastic 
feel  without  the  stiffness  imparted  by  starch.  There 
is  another  application  of  the  alginate  of  soda  that 
occurred  to  me  might  be  of  some  interest,  namely, 
in  the  fixing  of  mordants  such  as  alumina  or  iron 
upon  cotton  fibre.  I  find,  so  far  as  I  have  gone  with 
the  experiments,  very  encouraging  results.  I  believe 
a  very  large  application  will  be  found  for  the  alginate 
of  soda  as  a  dunging  substitute.  The  mordants  when 
precipitated  seem  to  have  full  dyeing  power,  the 
results  indicating  that  this  substance  is  ca|)able  of 
taking  the  place  of  cowdung  as  used  in.  print  and 
dye  works ;  also  as  a  dunging  substitute  it  will  rank 
with  arseniates,  phosphates,  silicate  of  soda,  and  a 
number  of  other  salts  which  are  now  largely  used  for 
the  precipitation  of  mordants  previous  to  the  dyeing 
of  cotton  fabrics  and  yarns. 

Mr.  Tebvet  :  I  should  be  pleased  if  Mr.  Stanford 
would  inform  me  how  far  this  algin  could  be  made 
applicable  a.s  a  substitute  for  glue.  It  is  well  known 
that  in  casking  paraffin  oil,  all  the  staves  have  to  be 
glued  inside  to  render  the  wood  impervious  to  oil; 
and  I  would  like  to  know  if  it  could  be  made  appli- 
cable for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Pattison  :  It  may  interest  members  to  know 
of  some  experiments  which  have  been  made  with 
algin.  It  was  hoped  that  it  might  be  used  for  stiffen- 
ing lace,  instead  of  starch,  and  it  has  been  tried  by 
one  of  the  leading  firms  in  Nottingham  for  that  pur- 
pose. In  its  present  state,  however,  it  gives  a  finish 
which  is  considered  too  soft  A  calico  printer  here 
has  printed  some  pigment  colours  with  it,  and  then 
passed  the  cloth  through  an  acid  bath,  but  the  results 
have  not  been  satisfactory,  probably  owing  to  the  fact 
of  the  precipitated  algin  being  easily  soluble  again, 
in  even  weak  alkaline  solutions.  Al^in  has  been  tried 
as  a  glaze  for  paper  instead  of  gelatine,  and  also  as  a 
substitute  for  glue  in  paper  box  covering.  It  seems 
to  answer  for  the  latter  purpose,  but  as  no  market 
price  has  yet  been  fixed,  its  relative  value  as  compared 
with  glue  has  not  been  estimated.  A  good  deal  of 
animal  size  is  used  by  calico  printers,  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  algin,  if  cheap  enougn,  might  be  used  with 
advantage  in  the  dye-bath,  instead  of  that  substanca 

Mr.  Tati^ock  :  I  should'  like  to  ask  Mr.  Stanford 
whether  algin  contains  sufficient  nitrogen, and  whether, 
in  his  opinion,  it  could  be  pr^uced  cheaply 
enough,  for  the  manufacture  of  prussiates  ?  It  seems 
to  me  that  if  carbonate  of  potash  was  the  alkali 
employed  for  its  extraction  that  would  not  be  lost, 
as  it  is  one  of  the  essential  ingredients  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  these  products.  Mr.  Stanford  has 
expressed  the  hope  to  see  kelp  burning  resuscitated 
on  the  shores  of  Scotland  and  on  the  shores  of  the 
north  of  Ireland,  but  it  seems  to  me,  in  the  present 


condition  of  the  potash  trade,  and  of  the  nitrate  of 
soda  trade  of  South  America,  that  we  are  very  fkr 
from    seeing   thatr     There  is  practically  an  inex- 
haustible supply  of  potash  salts  in  Qermany,  and  of 
iodine  in  the  crude  nitrate  of  soda  of  Peru,  and  with 
these  two  together  we  can  buy  at  present,  I  might 
sav,  every  product  except  algin — if  Mr.  Stanford  will 
allow  me — which  is  a  new  substance,  at  a  cheaper 
rate  than  it  can  be  had  from  kelp.    It  seems  to  me, 
with  regard  to  the  nitrate  of  soda  trade,  there  are 
only  two  lines  for  that  business  to  follow.    There 
must  either  be  a  ''combination,''   and  the  output 
restricted  to  a  large  extent,  so  that  the  nitrate  will  be 
confined  to  such  uses  as  the  manufacture  of  nitric 
acid,  and  for  vitriol  making — and  for  these  purposes 
it  would  command  any  reasonable  price,    but  Mr. 
Stanford  knows  the  difficultv  of  making  and  of  con- 
tinuing "combinations,"  and,  failing  this,  the  tempta- 
tion   will    be  for    the  nitrate    of    soda    manufac- 
turer to  turn  out  as  much  nitrate  as  possible  with  the 
object  of  competing  with  the  large  amount  of  sulphate 
of  ammonia  in  prospect    When  that  largely  increased 
production  appears,  we  should  have  a  strong  commie- 
tition  between  it  and  nitrate  of.  soda;  and  then,  of 
course,  if  we  have  an  increased  i)roduction  of  nitrate 
of  sodfi^  we  should  expect  also  an  increased  production 
of  iodine,  making  it  extremely  improbable^  to  my 
mind,  that  we  shall  see  the  kelp-burning  mdustry 
revived  to  any  large  extent  upon  our  shores. 

BEPLY. 

Mr.  Stanford,  in  reply  to  the  previous  speakers, . 
said  :  Dr.  Wallace  has  mentioned  a  substance  which 
algin  appears  to  approach  in  some  of  its  reactions, 
but  about  this  time  last  year  I  published  a  centesimal 
composition  of  it — with  the  mtrogen  it  contained— 
and  shewed  that  the  only  substance  at  all  near  it  was 
chitin  the  main  constituent  of  the  carapace  of  the 
crustac89a,  of  which  there  is  a  specimen  on  the  table 
prepared  from  the  crayfish.  But  it  differs  entirely 
from  chitin,  for  that  is  insoluble  in  potash,  whereas 
this  is  quite  soluble.  Dr.  Wallace  has  made  a  very 
pertinent  remark  about  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
getting  this  substance  perfectly  pure,  and  the  only 
reason  I  have  not  published  another  analysis  is  that 
I  do  not  consider  I  have  got  it  yet  in  a  perfectly  pure 
state,  and  I  may  never  be  able  to  so  obtain  it  Gum 
arable  has  only  very  recently  been  really  worked  out  It 
has  been  worked  on  for  many  years,  but  every  chemist 
who  has  touched  it,  up  to  within  the  last  few  montbfs 
has  left  it  almost  as  he  found  it,  simple  as  the  substance 
appears  to  be.  The  fact  is,  these  vegetable  principlet^ 
differ  materially,  according  to  the  age  of  the  plant  the 
time  of  the  year,  and  many  other  conditions,  all  of  which 
would  affect  a  substance  of  this  sort,  and  therefore  it 
may  be  extremely  difficult — it  may  even  be  impossible— 
to  obtain  it  in  a  state  of  absolute  purity,  i  am  not 
quite  sure  whether  alginate  of  alumina  is  soluble  in 
ammonia.  I  should  think  not,  but  it  is  a  question  fc»r 
experiment,  and  I  shall  soon  ascertain.     As  to  the 

flueing  of  casks — I  think  that  was  another  question- 
do  not  think  this  substance  would  be  equal  to  glue  in 
adhesiveness.  It  is  much  more  elastic,  and  I  should 
think  not  so  good  as  glue  would  be  for  ordinary 
glueing  purposeSjalthough  it  might  be  quite  suitable 
for  lining  casks.  With  regard  to  the  prussiate  question, 
that  Mr.  Tatlock  has  spoken  of,  I  can  only  say  that 
I  do  not  want  to  reduce  it  to  a  price  that  will  enable 
me  to  compete  with  prussiate  manufacturersL  And 
with  regara  to  his  remarks  as  to  the  kelp  industry, 
he  must  have  taken  me  up  wrong.  I  have  stated 
distinctly  that  if  we  hav6  to  deal  with  kelp  for  the 
manufacture  of  iodine  and  potash  salts,  we  ttball 
infallibly  be  beaten  by  other  manufacturers — or  "dig- 
gers" asl  may  call  them— who  are  able  to  dig  it  from 
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rtib.  If  they  can  dig  iodine,  as  they  do  practi- 
Irom  the  earth,  then  we  cannot  compete  with 
but  I  have  yet  to  see  the  country  which  has 
ded  in  digging  anything  like  that  new  product 
from  the  earth,  and  when  they  do  so  I  shall  be 
ready  to  admit  that  they  have  beaten  me.  At 
t  that  is  not  the  case. 


lUL  £D.  C.  C.  STANFOBD  IK  THE  CHAIB. 


ON  ALKALI-PROOF  VESSELS. 

BY  PROF.  DITTMAB  F.R.S. 

lBATIVE  or  analytical  operations  with  caustic 

}  are  beset  with  characteristic  difficulties,  which, 

ijgh  in  a  given  case  they  may  be  of  a  purely 

ial  nature,  are  none  the  less  keenly  felt.  In  the 

i  of  ray  laboratory  practice  I  have  made  repeated 

pts  to  turn  these  difficulties,  and  as  one  result. 

)  come,  since  about  two  years,  to  use  basins  ot 

ible  nickel  for  t)perations  with  aqueous  caustic 

i.   Nickel,  until  lately,  was  known  in  commerce 

in  the  form  of  those    '*  nickel-cubes "  which, 

igh  they  might  contain  as  much  as  99*5  per  cent. 

e  pure  metal,  were  always  utterly  devoid  of 

city  :    they  broke  under  the  hammer.     That 

>rittleness  is  not  an  inherent  property  of  the 

had  long  been  proved  by  A.  Riciiter^  who,  in 

rly  decade  of  this  centurv  had  obtamed  the 

in  a  form  in  which  it  was  highly  malleable  and 

.a    Yet  malleable  nickel  remained  unknown  to 

rts  until  Fleitmann,  in  1879,  made  a  remarkable 

^ery.    Finding  that  even  the  purest  nickel  which 

l8  able  to  produce  in  his  works  yielded  unwork- 

ingots,  he  suspected  that  the  brittleness  of  the 

.  was  owing  to  the  presence  in  it  of  occluded 

nic  oxid&    He  accordingly  tried  the  effect  of 

I  it  up  with  a  small  proportion  of  magnesium. 

toond  that  as  little  as  one-eighth  per  cent,  of 

iddition  cured  the  defect,  and  imparted  to  the 

OS  such  a  high  degree  of  plasticity  that  it  could 

»lled  into  the  thinnest   sheet  and  drawn  into 

fine  wire.    He  also  found  that  nickel  at  a  r(^ 

can  be  welded  together  with  iron  or   steel. 

that     a     compound     plate     thus    producea 

a  rolling  out    to   any  extent  without  breach 

Qtinuity.    Since  this  discovery  Mr.  Fleitmann's 

have  made  a  business  of   the  production  of 

en  utensils,  which  are  nickel  inside  and  outside, 

a  core  of  iron  between  the  two.-   These  utensils, 

<a  see  by  the  specimen  I  exhibit,  are  almost  as 

f  as  silver  ones,  and  practically  as  little  given  to 

aneous  oxidarion  as  these.    Over  copper  vessels 

offer  the  advantages  of  l^eingharder  and  abso- 

r  innocuous.    When  I  read  Dr.  Fleitmann's  publi- 

1  it  at  once  stnick  me  that  basins  made  of 

able  nickel  would  be  the  very  thing  for  opera- 

with  caustic  alkali  leys,  and  I  caused  a  Glasgow 

•smith  to  procure  a  supply  of  Fleitmann's  metal 

try  to  make  it  into  a  basin  for  m&    My  friend 

not  successful ;    the  metal,  although  malleable 

■at.  became  stiff  and  intractable  under  the  ham- 

A  few  years  later,  when  the  idea  again  turned 

my  mind,  I  applied  to  Messrs.  Johnson,  Matthey, 

3ompany,  of  London,  and  they,  after  one  or  two 

•esk  succeeded  in  producing  this  little  basin  (ex- 

adl  which  since  has  been  used  by  my  students 

reds  of  times,  chiefly  for  the  separation  of  iron  and 

ina.    The  basin,  as  I  hardly  need  say,  was  not 

rs  very  tenderly  handled,  and  yet,  as  you  see,  it  has 

retained  it  s  original  shaiye^  and  almost  its  original 

L   This  large  buin  (pointing  to  another  exhibit), 


which  boils  a  litre  of  liquid,  was  procured  from  the 
same  firm  about  eight  months  ago.  It  looks 'as  if  it 
came  straight  out  of  the  workshop,  although  it  has 
been  used  many  a  time  for  preparative  purposes.  The 
metal  of  these  basins,  in  regard  to  its  power  of  resist- 
ing the  action  of  caustic-alkali  ley,  is  quite  at  a  par 
with  platinum;  and  it  is  certainly  more  convenient 
(apart  from  its  being  far  cheaper)  tnan  silver  ;  it  has 
a  greater  permanence  of  form,  is  quite  devoid  of  poro- 
sity (which  fine  silver  is  not),  and  does  not  conduct 
heat  so  inconveniently  well  A  nickel  basin  half-full 
of  boiling  caustic  potash  ley  can  be  handled  with  the 
naked  fingers  witn  impumty.  In  the  [)resent  con- 
nection the  only  inconvenience  of  these  nickel  vessels 
is  that,  for  instance,  a  patch  of  oxide  of  iron  which 
mav  stick  to  the  basin  must  be  removed  mechani- 
cally, because  the  metal  is  attacked  by  aqueous  acids, 
although  it  is  dissolved  far  more  slowly  than  iron  is. 
It  must  also  be  stated  that  nickel  basins  do  not  stand 
ammonia,  in  the  presence  of  air  at  least  That  nickel 
basins  would  be  proof  against /t^^^  caustic  alkali  I 
never  expected,  but  I  was  curious  to  ascertain  what 
streng^th  a  caustic  alkali  ley  must  have  attained  before 
it  begins  to  attack  the  metal  A  solution  of  commer- 
cial caustic  i)otash,  containing  44  per  cent  of  real 
KHO  was  kept  in  a  nickel  basin  over  a  hot  water- 
bath  for  over  two  hours,  and  then  allowed  to  stand 
in  the  basin  cold  over  night  From  the  loss  of  weight 
which  the  solution  had  suffered  by  evaporation,  the 
finally  present  percentage  of  pure  KHO  was  calcu- 
lated to  be =59*6.  Yet  the  basin  had  remained 
bright  and  lost  only  2  milligrammes  of  its  weight.  A 
second  experiment  was  made  with  a  stronger  solution 
of  caustic  potash,  which  was  kept  in  gentle  ebullition 
by  means  of  a  gas  lamp,  the  water  lost  by  evaporation 
being  replaced  from  time  to  time,  judging  by  the 
eye.  Time  of  exposure,  this  time,  about  one  nour; 
original  strength  =  58*8  per  cent  of  pure  KHO; 
final  strength  (contrary  to  intention)  greater,  namely, 
=68*6  per  cent  The  oasin  had  lost  10  milligrammes, 
from  an  exposed  area  of  about  90  sauare  centimetres, 
and  the  ley  contained  a  trace  of  dissolved  nickel.  The 
limit  of  safety  seems  to  lie  somewhere  near  60  per 
cent  of  real  KHO.  This  second  experiment  was 
repeated  with  a  caustic  soda  (instead  of  a  potash) 
ley.  The  concentration  rose  from  58*5  per  cent  to 
(finally)  61  5  per  cent  of  real  NaHO.  The  basin  was 
slightly  but  perceptibly  attacked ;  it  had  lost  4*5 
milligrammes  m  weight  To  pass  now  from  the  aqueous 
to  the  dry  reagents.  Caustic  alkali,  when  in  a  state  of 
fiery  fusion,  as  we  all  know,  attacks  even  platinum 
very  badly.  Of  ordinary  metals,  in  fact,  only  gold  is 
quite  proof  against  its  ix)werfuliy  corrosive  action.* 
But  gold  is  very  expensive,  and,  what  is  worse,  very 
soft  Chemists  therefore,  generally  try  to  get  on  as 
well  as  they  can  with  fine  silver,  although  this  metal, 
as  we  know,  is  not  quite  proof  againt  the  fused 
reagent,  and  besides  is  inconveniently  soft  and  porous. 
It  sucks  in  fused  caustic  alkali  like  a  sponge.  Even  a 
small  silver  crucible,  after  having  been  used  for  a 
caustic  alkali  fusion,  and  carefully  cleaned,  always 
weighs  (^uite  a  number  of  milligrammes  more  than  it 
did  originally.  I  once  had  a  silver  crucible  which, 
although  penectly  water-tight,  allowed  fused  caustic 
potash  to  slowly  filter  through  its  walls.  Some  six 
years  ago  I  tried  to  remedy  these  defects  by  alloying 
the  metril  with  a  little  nickel ;  but  I  found  (as 
Lampadius  had  done  50  years  before)  that  silver 
refuses  to  almalgamate  with  nickel.  But  learning 
from  the  same  authority  that  nickel  readily  unites 
with  gold,  I  made  a  gold-nickel  alloy,  and  added  an 

*  To  make  sure  of  the  correctness  of  this  general  assumption. 
I  fused  caustic  potash  in  a  tray  made  of  pure  gold  foil,  and 
kept  up  a  bright  red  heat  for  a  considerable  time.  The  gold 
remained  perfectly  bright* 
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excess  of  it  to  a  relatively  larj^e  mass  of  molten  silver. 
There  r'esulted  an  alloy  whicti  had  at  any  rate  the 
expected  d^;ree  of  hardness  and  elastiidty,  and  Messrs. 
Jonnson^  Matthey  and  Companv  had  no  difficulty 
in  bringing  it  into  the  form  of  a  ooat  for  me.     This 
boat  has  served  during  the  last  six  years  for  numerous 
determinations  of  organic  nitrogen  in  water  residue^ 
according  to  that  method  which  Mr.  Robinson  uid 
myself  published  co]:\]ointlv  some  years  ago,  and  has 
been  found  to  hold  out  far  better  than^  presumably,  a 
plain  silver  one  would  have  done.    This  means  that  it 
was  not  attacked  by  many  fusions  in  it  of  a  mixture 
of  caustic  baryta  and  caustic  soda,  carried  out,,  how- 
ever,  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen.   The  boat  would 
be  in  use  this  day  if  I  had  not  cut  it  up  some  time 
ago  to  ascertain  its  quantitative  composition,  which 
was  found  to  be  as  follows — 

Silver 91  per  cent. 

Gold ,    7  per  cent. 

Nickel 2  per  cent. 

Too 

With  this  receipt  in  their  hands,  Messrs.  Johnson 
Matthey  and  Company  made  for  me  a  new  boat,  and 
a  crucible  of  the  alloy.    ( Exhibited. )    My  main  o meet 
in  ordering  the  new  articles  was  to  compare  the  alloy 
in  regard  to  resistance  to  fused  alkali  with  pure  silver : 
but  when  I  was  once  at  it  I  thought  I  might  as  well 
extend  my  inquiry  to  nickel  ana  platinum,  and  did 
so.    At  first  sight  it  appears  rather  singular  that  all 
ordinarymetals  are  attacked  by  fused  causic  alkali, 
although  onlv  a  few — namely,  tin,  zinc,  and  alumin- 
ium— have  tne  power  of  decomposing  its  water  with 
evolution  of  hydrogen  and  formation  of  an  alkaline 
metallata  This  very  forcibly  suggests  that,  in  the  case 
of  other  metals  than  these  three,  the  corrosive  effect 
is  due  not  to  the  alkali  in  itself  but  to  the  peroxide 
formed  from  it  by  the  action  of  the  atmospheric 
oxyjgen.    When  we  fuse  an  ounce  of  caustic  soda  in 
an  iron  crucible  it  gets  hopelessly  contaminated  with 
oxide  of  iron.    The  manufacturer,  on  the  other  hand, 
fuses  his  10  tons  in  an  iron  pot,  and  produces  a  snow- 
white  preparation,  because  in  his  case  the  propor- 
tion of  peroxide  produced,  as  far  as  it  comes  mto 
contact  with  the  iron,  is  vanishingly  small.    These 
considerations  guided  me  in  my  experiments,  which,  as 
a  rule,  consisted  in  this,  that  the  respective  metal 
¥ras  used  in  the  form  of  a  boat,  which,  after  having 
been  charged  with  the  reagent,  was  placed  in  a  com- 
bustion-tube and  heated  to  redness,  sometimes  in  a 
current  of  ain  sometimes  in  a  current  of  hydrogen. 
In  the  case  of  the  air  experiments,  a  crucible  was  used 
occasionally  instead  of  a  boat,  ana,  in  the  special  case 
of  platinum,  part  of  the  hvorogen  trials  even  were 
carried  out  within  a  crucible  provided  with  an  inlet 
and  an  outlet  tube,  soldered,  autogynically  into  the 
well-fitting  lid.    (Crucible  exhibited.)    The  most  im- 
portant result  of  my  experiments  is  that  the  metals 
examined— namelv,  silver,  the  silver-nickel-gold  alloy, 
platinum,  and  nickel — at  even  a  red  heat,  are  all  proof 
against    fused    caustic    potash,    soda,    and   baryta 
(fia08H2)  in  the  absence  of  air.    Hence  if  we  want  to 
disintegrate,  sajr,  a  silicate  by  fusion  with  caustic 
potash  or  caustic  baryta,  we  may  use  a  platinum 
crucible^  and     consequently    apply    a    bright   red 
heat,  if   we   only   take   care   to  maintain  in   the 
crucible  an  atmosphere  of   hydrogen.      By  means 
of  the  crucible  whicn  I  exhibit  I  have  had  no  difficulty 
in  decomposinff  felspar  with  caustic  baryta,  so  that 
the  "  fuse    could  have  been  analysed  for  potash  and 
soda  as  well  as  for  the  rest  of  the  comFK)nents.    I 
have  not  made  any  such  direct  trials  with  caustic 
potash  or  soda  as  a  reagent,  but  am  in  a  position  to 
state  that  the  alkalis,  when  kept  red  hot   in   an 
atmosphere  of  hydrogen,  fuse  quietly,  while  in  the 


presence  of  air  they  boil  up  and  are  apt  to  run  over 
the  edge  of  the  vessel.   In  cases  where  an  atmosphere 
of  hydrogen  would  be  objectionable,  as  for  inBtance 
in  the  case  of  tin-stone,  nitrogen  might  be  eubstituted 
for  the  more  vi»latile  gas,  and,  I  have  no  doubt,  would 
work  as  well  or  better.    A  crucible  intended  for  such 
alkali  fusions,  however,  should  have  a  shorter  outlet 
pipe  than  the  one  which  I  exhibit,  and  which,  as  I 
may   remark  in  passing,    was   originally  intended 
for  work  of  an  entirely  different  order.     By  the 
coiyoint  action,  at  a  red  neat,  of  fused  alkali  and  wr, 
all  my  metals  were  attacked,  silver  not  excepted, 
although  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  held  out  best,  and 
appreciably  better  than  even  my  triple  alloy.    But 
whichever  of  the  metals  was  used,  caustic  pot^h 
always  acted  more  powerfully  than    caustic  eoda. 
Caustic  baryta  (Ba02H2).  as  far  as  my  expenence 
goes,  is  a  stronger  corroder  certainly  than  caustic 
soda,  and  not  necessarily  milder  in  its  action  than 
caustic  potash.    On  silver  more  especially  it  seems  to 
act  rather  more  energetically  than  potash  does.    To 
illustrate  these  general  statements  I  will  quote  a  lew 
examples.     The  allojr  crucible  was   charged  wiA 
19  grms.  of  pure  caustic  potash,  and  the  reagent  fused 
and  kept  at  a  red  heat  for  some  twenty  minutes.  After 
the  surplus  water  had  boiled  off  th  e  liquid  became  black, 
probably  through  the  decomposition  of  orgamc  matter 
contained  in  the  reagent,*  because  the  colour  disai)- 
peared  after  a  tim&  But  th^  black  colour  subseguentlv 
returned,  and  became  more  and  more  intense  tnroufih 
the  action  of  the  peroxide  formed  on  the  ™e^-    -^^ 
fuse,  when  dissolved  in  water,  cave  off agas  (probably 
oxygen)  and  yielded  an  abundant  black  precipitate 
conteining  (by  analysis)  47  milligrammes  of  silver  (Ag.) 
and  34  milligrammes  of  nickel.  The  crucible  had  loet 
57-6  milligrammes  of  its  weight.    A  fine  silver  basm 
when  subjected  similarly  to  the  action  of  26grms.  of 
the  same  potash  (at  a  somewhat  lower  temnerature) 
behaved  similarly  to  the  alloy-crucible;  only,  appa- 
rently, it  did  not  yield  so  readUy  to  the  reageut   Yet 
the  fuse  when  treated  with  water  gave  off  gas  and 
yielded  a  residue  weighing  69  milligrammes,  and  con- 
taining, by  analysis,  68  milligrammes  of  metallic  fcuvei. 
The  basin  lost  only  6  milligrammes  of  its  weight,  shov- 
ing that  it  had  sucked  in  caustic  alkali.     The  alloy 
crucible  when  treated  with  9grm8.  of  caustic  soda  at  a 
red  heat  for  30  minutes,  lost  only  1  i  milligrammes  of  its 
weight.    The  fuse  dissolved  in  water  with  only  a  slif  nt 
gas  evolution,  and  formation  of  a  small  black  precipi- 
tete.    The  silver  basin,  under  similar  circumstances, 


by  its  porous  i __  ,  ...... 

about  35  millimetres  diameter  and  17  millunetres 
deep),  when  hubjected  to  the  action  of  caustic  baiyta, 
kept  fused  in  it  at  a  red  heat,  was  strongly  attackwl, 
and  yet,  after  having  been  cleaned,  weighed  32  miJJi- 
giummes  more  than  before.  In  connection  with  the 
present  subject  one  cannot  help  remembering  the  con- 
flicting statements  of  different  authorities  in  regard 
to  the  action  on  platinum  of  fused  litLia.  Since  the 
time  of  Arfvedson,  not  merely  lithia  proper  but  even 
lithium  compounds  generally  had  been  credited  wita 
quite  a  characteristically  strong  corrosive  action  on 
platinum  at  a  red  heat,  until  Troost  made  it  out  that 
lithia  does  not  attack  platinum  unless  it  be  contami- 
nated with  rubidia  or  caesia,  as  it  very  often  is  in 
practice.  As  the  proposition  bears  the  stamp  of  sucii 
a  distinguished  name  I  felt  inclined  to  accept  it  as 
correct,  the  more  so  as  a  few  incidental  lalwrato^ 
experiences  of  my  own  rather  tended  to  confirm  it ; 
but  I  did  not  feel  quite  sure,  and  accordingly  mquired 
into  the  matter  experimentally.    To  procure  a  litJiia 

« It  was  "potasse  k  raloooL** 
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sure  to  be  free  from  potash,  rubidia,  and  csesia,  I  dis- 
solved a  supply  of  Luhium  carbonirum  j)urum  from 
Trommsdorn  in  Erfurt,  in  hydrochioiic  acid,  and  after 
addition  of  an  ample  excess^  of  chloride  of  platinum 
evaporated  to  diyness  on  a  water-batL  The  residue 
was  taken  up  with  a  mixture  of  eoual  volumes  of 
absolute  alconol  and  absolute  ether,  tne  liquor  filtered 
off  from  the  chloroplatinate  produced,  freed  from  its 
ether  and  part  of  the  alcohol  by  distillation,  and  then 
evaporatea  to  dryness.  The  residue  was  reduced  in 
hmogen  at  about  300*  C,  and  then  dissolved  in  ether- 
alcohol  to  remove  the  platinum  and  incidentally  what 
there  might  be  of  chforide  of  sodium.  This  led  to  a 
chloride  of  lithium,  which,  although  not  sure  to  be  quite 
free  from  sodium,  could  not  have  contained  any  of  the 
more  basilous  alkali  metals.  To  convert  it  into  car- 
bonate, without  the  use  of  fixed  alkali^  I  evaporated 
it  with  a  solution  of  the  calculated  weight  of  alkali- 
free  oxalic  acid  to  produce  the  acid  oxalate,  which 
was  found  to  crystallise  very  readily.  Rejecting  the 
mother-liquor,  I  decomposed  the  crystals  at  the  lowest 
possible  temperature  m  a  platinum  basin,  which,  to 
my  surprise,  led  to  the  formation  of  a  large  proportion 
of  charcoal,T  to  which  circumstance  it  may  be  owing 
that  the  platinum  remained  unattached.  The  residual 
mixture  of  carbonate  and  charcoal  was  ground  up 
with  water,  and  carbonic  acid  passed  into  the 
mixture  to  produce  a  solution  of  bicarbonate,  which 
was  filtered  and  decomposed  by  evaporation  on  a 
wafer-bath,  so  that  the  bulk  of  the  dissolved 
carbonate  was  obtained  in  the  shape  of  a  crys- 
talline crust.  This  crust  was  collectea,  rinsed  with 
water,  and  accepted  as  pure  carbonate  of  lithia 
Li.COs.  ^^^  of  this  carbonate  was  converted  into 
litfiia  by  the  ordinary  process  of  causticising  with 
lime,  the  process  being  conducted  in  the  large  nickel 
basin,  by  means  of  pure  lime  made  by  igniting 
pore  precipitated  carbonate  in  a  platinum  crucible. 
The  oecanted  lithia  ley  was  evaporated  down  in  a 
large  platinum  basin,  when  a  deal  of  carbonate  of 
lime  or  (Ca(0H)2  ?)  separated  out,  which  was  allowed 
to  settle  and  eliminated  by  renewed  decantation. 
The  thus  purified  liquor  was  then  evaporated  further 
in  a  silver  basin,  the  dry  residue  fused,  and  preserved 
as  lithia.  It  turned  out  a  poor  apology  for  reed  LiOH, 
as  shewn  by  the  following  analysis : — 

Per  cent. 

lithUdJiO)  M-53 

Carbonic  add  (CO,)    6-67 

Lime(CaO) 6-lS 

Wat6r  (by  difference) 32*77 

100-00 

the  composition  of  a  mixture  of  the  formula — 

O-geeLi.OH.O  +  0'0152Li,O  + 
ODlSOLisCO,  +0-0486GaCO, 

Both  preparations  acted  strongly  on  platinum  vessels 
when  fused  in  them  in  the  presence  of  air,  and  there 
did  not  seem  to  be  much  difference  between  the  two 
in  regard  to  the  violence  of  their  action.  I  content 
myself  with  quoting  an  experiment  made  with  the 
carbonate  in  a  platinum  crucible  of  about  15c.c. 
capacity.  A  quantity  of  the  carbonate  was  placed  in 
the  crucible,  and  at  first  heated  gently  for  a  time  to 
drive  off  any  water  or  excess  of  carbonic  acid.  The 
residual  dry  carbonate  (LisCO.)?)  amounted  to 
4'413grm8.  The  heat  then  was  raised  to  and  main- 
tained at  foil  redness  for  about  an  hour  and  a  half, 
the  lid  bein^  kept  on.  The  fused  carbonate  crept 
up  at  the  sides  of  the  crucible,  so  that  some,  by 


*  **  Excey*to  be  taken  in  reference  to  the  non-lithium  prc- 
lumabl^  litoBcnt* 

\  The  ozallo  acid  had  been  prepared  by  the  decomposition 
of  oxalate  of  methyl  by  water,  and  may  have  contained  methyl- 
oxalioadd. 


travelling  along  the  lid,  reached  the  frame  and 
coloured  it  crimson.  The  crucible, .  especially  at 
those  parts'  of  the  side  which  were  only,  so  to 
say,  varnished  over  with  the  reagent,  was  very 
perceptibly  attacked.  To  increase  the  effect,  a  coil 
of  platinum  foil  was  now  placed  in  the  crucible,  the 
lid  put  "  half  on,"  and  the  neating  resumed  and  con- 
tinued for  other  two  hours.  The  crucible  and  contents 
were  now  allowed  to  cool,  and  weighed,  when  it  was 
found  that  the  contents  weighed  0*161  grm.  less  than 
the  original  carbonate.  All  the  visible  inside  of  the 
crucible  had  assumed  a  dark  olive-green  colour.  To 
analyse  the  product  the  crucible  with  its  contents 
was  placed  m  a  cylinder  rigged  uj)  as  part  of  coi 
apparatus  for  the  direct  determination  of  carbonic 
acid.  In  it  the  product  was  decomposed  by  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  the  carbonic  acid  collected  in  a  potash 
bulb  and  soda-lime  tube  and  weighed.  An  aliquot 
part  of  the  solution  left  served  for  the  determination 
of  the  lithia  as  sulphate. 

Rbsultb. 

Gnns. 

Original  carbonate 4*113 

Total  residne  in  crucible  at  the  end  of  the 

heating I'252 

Containing  CO, 2*313 

And  Uthla  equal  to  U,S04 6'M3 

This  agrees  with  the  assumption  that  the  residue  was 

a  mixture  containing 

Parts. 

Carbonate  of  lithia  (Li.Ca.) 91*49 

Binoxide  of  Uthium  (Li'O,)  7*49 

Extra  oxygen  (by  diilieTence) 1*02 

100*00 

The  crucible  and  coil,  after  the  sulphuric  acid  treat- 
ment, were  washed  with  water,  dried,  and  weighed. 
They  had  gained  22  milligrammes,  whicn  hanpens  to  be 
just  about  one-half  of  the  "  extra  oxy;gen '^  reported, 
as  it  is  when  reduced  to  absolute  weight  But  this 
latter  quantity  is  burdened  with  the  observational 
errors  m  the  determination  of  the  catbonic  acid  and 
lithia  and  the  total  substance,  and  consequently  affords 
no  safe  ground  for  further  conclusions.  In  an  atmo- 
sphere of  hydrosen  neither  of  the  two  lithia  prepara- 
tions attacked  platinum  in  the  least,  even  when  Kept 
in  contact  witn  it  for  hours  at  a  red  heat ;  but  both 
lost  weight  to  auite  an  unexpected  extent,  although 
the  anaount  of  lithia  volatilised  seemed  to  have  been 
small  in  all  cases. 

In  the  case  of  the  carbonate  the  change  was  more 
minutely  studied.  A  small  platinum  crucible,  con- 
taining 4*219  fpms.  of  carbonate  of  lithia  (recently 
dehydrated  in  it  at  a  gentle  heat),  was  placed  in  the 
platinum  crucible,  provided  witn  inlet  and  outlet 
tubes,  and  heated  within  it  for  many  hours  over  a  good 
Iserlohn  burner,*  while  a  current  of  dry  hydrogen 

Ced  through  the  apparatus  to  keep  out  the  air. 
n  time  to  time  the  neating  was  stopped,  and  the 
residue  examined  and  weighed.  There  alwavs  was  a 
small  sublimate  on  the  inside  of  the  lid  of  the  outer 
crucible,  which  was  weighed,  to  be  allowed  for  in  the 
calculation  of  the  loss  of  volatile  matter  up  to  the 
respective  time,  and  removed  before  the  process  was 
resumed.  The  corrected  loss  was  very  considerable 
in  the  earlier  periods  of  heating,  but  became  less  and 
less  as  the  process  progressed.  It  wm  also  noticed 
that  the  substance  while  losing  carbonic  acid  became 
more  and  more  difficultly  fusible.  Calculating  from 
the  weights  of  the  successive  residues  and  sublimates 
obtained,  and  on  the  assumption  that  the  aggregate 
(duly  corrected)  loss  was  just  carbonic  acid  (lost  and 
not  replaced  by  water)^  the  ultimate  residue  was  very 
nearly  of  the  composition  LigO + ACOj|.  A  determi- 
nation of  the  carbonic  acid  (by  the  direct  method) 

*  A  powerful  Bunsen,  constructed  on  the  Argand  principle. 
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and  of  the  lithia  (as  LijSO^)  gave  the  following 
results:— 

Lithia  (LliO)   ......  88'27+30=21M2 

Carbonio  acid  (COa)  7'50-t-I4- 0*171 

Water  (?  by  difference) 4'23-M8»0'235 

100-OP 

These  numbers  agree  with  the  formula— 

Li,O+0-13(H,O  or  CO,) 

Part  of  this  product  was  utilised  for  studying  its 
action  on  platinum  in  the  presence  of  air.  But  as  a 
number  of  days  had  elapsed  before  this  could  be  done, 
and  the  substance  meanwhile  had  been  standing  in 
the  crucible  (within  an  exsiccator),  we  first  reheated  it 
in  hydrogen  gas  within  the  same  platinum  apparatus 
as  had  been  used  before,  with  this  difference,  however, 
that  after  thirty  minutes'  application  of  an  Iserlohn 
burner  the  heating  was  continued  for  twenty  minutes 
over  a  gas  blow-pipe.  Weight  of  substance  operated 
upon  equal  0'4692grm.;  total  loss  equal  79  milli- 
grammes, which  is  0)y  24m.grm8.)  more  than  the 
weight  of  (CO2  +  H2O)  calculated  for  0-4692grm.  of 
H^9 1  ^'P  (^aO  or  CO.J,  shewing  that  the  substance 
while  m  the  exsiccator  had  absorbed  water  or  carbonic 
acid.  But  ob  viouslv  the  substance,  by  being  re-heated, 
had  come  still  closer  in  its  composition  to  plain 
LiaO.  It  had  assumed  a  gray  cotour,  and  showed 
only  signs  of  incipient  fusion.  This  gray  substance 
was  now  heated  within  the  same  apparatus,  in  a 
current  of  drv  air,  a  gas  blow-pipe  supplying  the  heat 
As  part  of  the  substance  was  lost  accidentally,  the 
r^idue  was  not  weighed.  It  was  now  of  a  perfectly 
white  coloiu",  although  the  empty  part  of  the  crucible, 
through  the  conjoint  action  of  the  air  and  the 
vaijour  of  lithia  produced,  had  got  badly  attacked. 
Tms  residue  again  stood  in  an  exsiccator  for  some  days 
before  we  had  time  to  analyse  it  To  remove  any 
absorbed  water  or  carbonic  acid  we  began  by  re-heat- 
ing  it  in  hydrogen.  0*347grm.  of  the  re-heated  sub- 
stance, when  subjected  to  the  action  of  water,  dis- 
solved only  very  slowly,  with  evolution  of  very  little 
f^j  ^^^^^^^  waiting  for  a  complete  solution  we 
added  excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  evaporated  to  dryness, 
and  weighed  the  sulphate.  It  amounted  to  1  •2469grm. 
corresponding  to  97*9  per  cent,  of  LijO  in  the  sub- 
stance analysed.  To  sum  up  :  Carbonate  of  lithia, 
when  ignit^  in  a  platinum  crucible  in  air,  attacks  the 
metal,  and  is  itself  largely  converted  into  peroxida  A 
considerable  percentage,  however,  of  LijCOa  remains 
as  such.  When  it  is  lieated  in  hydrogen  it  does  not 
attack  the  metal,  but  gradually  loses  more  and  more 
of  its  carbonic  acid,  so  that  at  last  almost  pure 
LioO  is  left  as  an  almost  infusible  solid,  which  acts 
onlv  very  slowly  on  water;  and  consequently  is 
widely  different  from  what  the  oxides  KgO  and 
NaaP  are  supposed  to  be.  (I  have  no  personal 
experience  regarding  these  myself.)  In  order  to 
see  whether  the  hydrogen,  in  reducing  the  car- 
bonate, acts  chemically,  perhaps  by  removing  the 
COj^  as  CO  and  HoO,  or  merely  as  a.  supporter 
of  dissociation— i.tf.,  by  preventing  accumulation  of 
carbonic  acid  within  the  crucible's  atmosphere 
—a  known  weight  of  carbonate  of  lithia  was 
heated  (within  the  same  platinum  ai)paratus  as  had 
served  in  the  hydrogen  experiments)  in  a  current  of 
dry  nitrogen  gas.  But  as  our  stock  of  specially  puri- 
fied carbonate  of  lithia  was  exhausted,  we  operated 
upon  commercial  Lithia  carb.  puriss.,  as  obtained 
from  Trommsdorff  The  foUomng  weighings  were 
recorded : — 

6nn. 
Original  subetaiiQe .  o*7227 

After  preliminary  dehydraUonatagentiehisiEiUn^ioA 

in  nitrogen  gas /07180 

Heated  over  bio  w-i»ipe  for  l&  minutes  .*...*. 


The  out-going  nitrogen,  when  blown  through  a  flame, 
coloured  it  strongly  red.  Neglecting  this  loss  of 
LisO,  and  assuming  the  0'2398Krms.,  which  theO'7180oi 
lAzCO^  had  lost,  to  be  all  carbonic  acid,  it  represents 
33-49  out  of  the  59*46  per  cent  of  CO.  present  in  the 
orieinal  carbonate.  The  i>latinum  remained  unat- 
tacked.  The  heating  in  nitrogen  was  resumed,  but 
the  experiment  miscarried,  whicn  is  of  no  consequence, 
because  the  result  alreaay  obtained  clearly  proved 
that  we  have  to  deal  with  dissociation  pure  and 
simple.  I  intend  to  inquire  more  fully  into  the 
behaviour  of  LisCOa  ana  of  LiOH  when  heated  in 
hydrogen  or  other  gaaes,  and  to  extend  my  inquiry 
to  the  potassium,  sodium,  and  barium  compounds. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  an  agreeable  duty  to  me  to 
acknowledge  the  very  able  and  zealous  manner  in 
which  I  was  supported  by  Mr.  Bobert  Anderson 
in  the  execution  of  the  many  experiments  involved 
in  this  investigation. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Readuan  said :  The  articles  which  I  haye 
brought  with  me  to-night  are  a  few  specimens  of 
various  utensils  made  in  malleable  nickel,  some  in 
pure  nickel  and  others  in  sheet  iron  coated  with 
nickel  by  a  process  worked  out  by  Dr.  Fleitmann. 
of  Iserlohn,  Germany.  I  understand  the  ooatea 
articles  are  made  by  rolling  thin  sheets  of  malleable 
nickel  on  a  thin  sheet  of  malleable  iron,  both  pre- 
viously heated,  and  having  between  them  a  flux  of 
borax.  This  small  oup  I  have  here  is  coattfd  willi 
10  per  cent  of  nickel,  tne  rest  being  iron.  This  speci- 
men of  a  knife  is  made  in  pure  malleable  nickel. 
The  nickel  metal  itself  is  usually  sold  in  the  form  of 
round  cakes,  and  is  extremely  crystidline  and  brittle, 
as  you  will  see  by  this  specimen.  This  represents 
the  commercial  nickel  as  it  is  usually  founa  in  the 
markets  ditferiog  very  much  in  its  properties  from 
the  malleable  metal  manufactured  by  Dr.  Fleitmann. 
This  nickel  resembles  cast  iron  much  more  than 
malleable  iron.  The  small  specimen  I  have  shown, 
and  which  I  had  broken  to-aay,  exhibits  tolerably 
well  the  crystalline  structure  of  the  metal  This 
specimen  ot  nickel  contains  98  per  cent  to  99  per 
cent,  metallic  nickel  It  has  been  manufactured 
from  the  oxide  by  reduction  with  charcoaL 


A  Meeting  of  this  Sertion  was  held  in  the  JRoomSf  SCtt^ 
Bath  tbtreetf  Glasgow,  on  the  evening  cf  the  S9tk 
ApriL 


MB.   BTANFOBD  PRESIDBD. 

Before  calling  upon  Mr.  Tatlock  to  introduce  the 
discussion  on  International  Methods  of  Testing  and 
Sampling, 

Mr.  Stanford  said  :— It  appears  to  me  that  there 
are threepoints  to  be  considered  in  the  question  of 
testing.  First,  uniformity  in  the  methods  of  analysis ; 
then,  uniformitjy  in  the  statement  of  results  *  and. 
lastly,  uniformity  in  the  standards  employed,  and 
after  that  comes  the  great  question  of  sampling  I 
think  that  this  is^  rather  out  of  the  chemist's  province. 
It  is  a  very  important  subject,  as  we  all  know ;  bat 
it  does  seem  to  me  that  if  the  anal^^t  gives  a  perfectJf 
accurate  test  of  the  samples  submitted  to  him,  that  is 
really  all  we  can  expect  from  him.  As  to  maJnng  this 
an  international  question,  I  would  remark  only  that 
we  have  a  great  deal  to  do  in  our  own  countiy  before 
we  tackle  the  chemists  abroad.  When  we  find  that 
our  best  analysts  admit  that  even  in  such  a  veiy 
simple  substance  as  soda  ash  the  results  will  some- 
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times  disagree  to  tbe  extent  of  3*/.,  we  can  qnite 
nndentand  that  we  have  a  good  deal  of  leeway  to 
nuke  np  here. 

As  to  the  statement  of  results,  that  does  appear  to 
me  to  be  a  thing  which  can  be  carried  out  by  the 
committee.  Those  i»ho  know  the  difficulty,  for 
instance,  in  the  statement  of  the  results  in  mixed 
salts  of  potash  and  soda,  know  how  many  variations 
we  find  m  the  statements  of  different  analysts,  and 
how  in  such  a  substance  as  carbonate  of  potash  the 
statement  of  the  combination  of  the  basis  may  make 
great  differences  in  the  prices,  I  fancy  it  may  be 
necessarv  to  establish  a  court  of  appeal ;  in  fact, 
unless  this  committee  that  is  proposed  has  perfect 
powBr  to  decide  that  some  analysts  are  wrong  and 
others  are  right  there  will  be  very  little  use  in  estab- 
lishing it,  and  it  does  seem  that  we  may  ultimatelv 
require  to  have  some  court  of  appeal  to  which 
analyses  mav  be  submitted,  and  the  decision  of  which 
may  be  final.  We  may  be  a  long  way  from  that  yet^ 
but  it  is  certainly  our  duty  to  try  anq  abolish,  as  far 
as  lies  in  us,  the  great  discrepancies  in  analysts,  and 
wipe  out  such  very  objectionable  epithets  as  *'  high 
ana  low  chemists." 

I  am  very  glad  this  discussion  has  to  be  opened  by 
Mr.  Tatlock,  who  was  associated  with  me  in  the 
British  Association  Committee,  and  I  know  it  cannot 
be  in  better  hands.  Without  further  preface  I  will 
call  upon  Mr.  Tatlock. 


isiiossss 


ON  THE  PRACTICABILITY  OF  INTERNA- 
TIONALLY ESTABLISHING  AND  MAIN- 
TAINING STANDARD  METHODS  OF  SAM- 
PLINQ  AND  ANALYSIS. 

BY  EOBKRT  B.  TATLOCK,  F.B.aB.  ;  F.LC.  ;  F.C.8. 

It  might  seem  that  little  or  nothmg  could  be  added 
to  what  has  already  been  elicited,  with  regard  to  this 
important  question,  in  the  course  of  the  able  dis- 
cussions which  have  taken  place  at  the  meeting  of  the 
London,    Liverpool,    Manchester,    and    Newcastle 
Sections  of  the  Society ;  but  as  we  have  been  invited 
to  consider  it,  and  as  every  locality  has  its  peculiari- 
ties, not  only  in  situation,  but  in  respect  of  the 
character  of  the  chemical  manufactures  carried  on  in 
It,  there  appears  good  reason  why  we  also  should 
record  our  views  in  relation  to  a  matter  of  so  much 
moment  both  to  the  manufacturer  and  the  analyst.    I 
presume  no  time  need  be  wasted  in  representing  the 
denmbiliiy  of  uniform  methods,  wherever  chemistry, 
as  an  applied  science,  is  practised  and  taught ;  and 
whatever  feeling  of  doubt  may  have  existed  in  the 
minds  of  many  chemists  as  to  the  practicability  of 
naming  and  sustaining  a  universal  system,  it  must  now 
be  admitted  that  the  expression  of  willingness  to  co- 
operate, so  universally  given  by  cdl  who  took  part  in 
these  debates,  has  gone  far  to  modify  the  views  of 
many  who  hesitated  to  reply  to  the  original  circular  of 
Dr.  Luive,  soliciting  the  views  of  chemists  on  these 
points.  If  the  establishment  of  a  mutually  recognised 
process  of  sampling  and  analysing  were  actually  as 
practicable  as  it  is  admittedly  desirable,  all  diflSculty 
would  vanish,  and  all  would  speedily  be  in  possession 
of  principles  and  methods  of  operating  which  would 
reduce  tbe  discrepancies  between  theresults  of  chemists 
to  those  merely  of  manipulation.    But  many  who  are 
competent  judges  have  gravely  questioned  the  possi- 
bility of  an  international  agreement  being  accomplished 
and  adhered  to.  and  there  is  no  denying  that  there  is 
much  to  be  said  in  support  of  this  view.    It  is  to  some 
of  the  obstacles  which  lie  in  the  path  of  this  "  con- 
summatidi  so  devoutly  to  be  wisned,"  as  well  as  to 


some  possible  means  by  which  some  of  them  may  be 
overcome  that  I  seek  to  direct  your  attention,  in  intro- 
ducing the  subject— SAMPLING.  There  are  various 
reasons  why  the  question  of  uniform  modes  of  sam- 
pling, all-important  as  it  is,  should  be  left  in  abeyance, 
untu  at  least  some  progress  has  been  made  m  the 
development  of  recognised  methods  of  analysis,  and 
these  reasons  I  shall  endeavour  to  adduce  : — 

1.  On  an  average,  an  analytical  chemist,  in  practice, 
does  not  draw,  pernaps,  one  per  cent^  of  the  samples 
he  is  called  upon  to  analyse,  and  is  therefore  not 
responsible  for  them. 

2.  When  samples  are  systematically  drawn,  it  is 
customary,  at  least  as  far  as  stand€u:d  articles  such  as 
pyrites,  potash  salts,  etc.,  iu*e  concerned,  to  divide 
the  samples,  and  thus  obtain  duplicates,  which  are 
retained  under  seal,  and  referred  to  in  the  event  of 
discordance  between  the  analyses  of  different  chemists, 
so  that,  whatever  disagreement  there  may  be,  refers, 
in  such  a  case,  to  the  analysis,  and  not  to  the  sampling, 
however  imperfectly  the  latter  may  have  been  done, 
and  to  whatever  extent  it  misrepresents  the  goods. 
In  short,  the  sampling  is  n^  called  in  question  unless 
another  sample  be  taken  which  is  proved  to  be,  or 
supposed  to  oe  different  from  the  first. 

3.  The  literature  on  the  subject,  if  any  exists,  is 
practically  nil,  as  compared  with  what  is  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  chemist  m  subjects  directly  bearing  on 
technical  analysis. 

4.  Both  raw  materials  and  manufactured  products 
exist  under  such  a  variety  of  conditions,  and  •under 
circumstances  so  varied,  that  onlv  very  general  direc- 
tions could  be  ffiven,  wnich  would  not  he  of  use  only 
to  a  novice.  More  harm  than  good  might  result  from 
laying  down  specific  instructions,  which  would  reouire 
to  be  followed  b)r  an  experienced  sampler,  or  wnich 
would  interfere  with  his  judgment,  particularly  under 
special  conditions  over  wnich  he  had  no  control. 

It  would  be  useless  to  deny,  that  if  tbe  object  of 
sampling  and  analysing  foods  is  to  arrive  at  an  exact 
estimate  of  their  strength  or  composition,  and  conse- 
quently of  their  value,  the  one  operation  is  of  eoual 
importance  with  the  other,  for  it  is  plain,  that  ^nile 
£^eat  care  in  the  selection  and  carrying  out  of  analy- 
tical methods  may  save  the  reputation  of  the  chemist, 
it  will  not  save  the  pocket  of  the  manufacturer  or 
consumer,  whichever  ne  may  be,  who  sells  or  buys  on 
an  analysis  of  a  sample  which  does  not  accurately 
represent  his  goods.  From  the  above  considerations, 
however,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  for  the  present  at  least^ 
sampling  had  better  be  left  to  the  discretion  ana 
experience  of  individuals,  particularly  as  it  ia  a  process 
which  depends  more  upon  the  exercise  of  common 
sense,  sound  judgment  and  experience,  than  the 
observation  of  any  rules,  however  carefully  thought 
out  and  scientifically  elaborated.  I  am  not  desirous 
of  pressing  this  view  too  stronglv,  but  in  support  of  it 
I  fehall  just  quote  three  examples  with  the  object  of 
illustrating  what  I  mean  by  the  difiSculties  attending 
a  presciibed  system  of  sampling  : — 

Examiile  A — A  delivery  of  .W  boxes  of  Italian  olive 
oil  soap  had  to  be  sampled  ;  the  ^oods  being  S4»ld  on 
a  basis  of  62  per  cent,  of  fatty  acids.  The  quality  of 
the  total  contents  of  each  box  may  be  different  The 
proportion  of  the  valuable  ingredient  cannot  be  the 
same  in  eveir  bar  in  a  given  box,  from  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  bars  have  only  their  ends  exposed  to  the 
outside,  others  their  ends  and  one  side,  and  a  third 
series  their  ends  and  two  sides,  while  a  fourth  may  be 
completely  interned.  Then  again  the  bars  selected 
for  analysis,  for  the  same  reasons,  are  also  in  difierent 
conditions  of  dryness,  and  the  sampling  of  each  bar, 
by  the  analyst,  for  his  working  sample,  becomes  a 
matter  for  grave  consideration.  The  problem  ia — 
What  proportion  of  boxes  are  to  be  open^,  from  what 
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positions  are  the  bars  to  be  selected,  and  in  wbat  way 
are  the  selected  bars  to  be  punch  edf  out  so  as  to  give 
an  accurate  average  for  analysis  ?  Each  one  per  cent, 
of  fatty  acids  represents  about  £l  12s.  6d.  on  every 
£100  value ;  but  probably  any  hard  and  fast  method 
of  sampling  would  be  completely  upset  by  the  adoption 
of  a  different  f  urm  or  size  of  box. 

Example  B.~A  few  thousand  boxes  of  Japanese 
fish  oil  have  to  be  sampled  ;  many  of  the  boxes  have 
from  a  mere  film  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  water  at 
the  bottom,  and  the  oil  is  of  such  consistence  that  it 
will  not  run  in  a  syphon,  nor  will  it  either  incorporate 
with  the  water  on  being  stirred,  or  mix  with  it  on 
inverting  the  box.  The  ordinary  slide  tube  for  oil- 
sampling  is  useless,  as  the  metal  plate  which  forms  its 
bottom  IS  as  thick  as  the  depth  of  the  water.  The 
question  to  be  settled  is — How  many  boxes  are  to  be 
taken,  and  how  is  aa  average  sample  of  the  whole 
contents  of  the  selected  boxes  to  be  obtained  ? 

Example  C. — A  cargo  of  1000  to  2000  tons  of 
Spani&^h  iron  ore  has  to  be  sampled.  The  goods 
have  every  degree  of  8ize,Jrom  fine  dust  up  to  blocks 
weighing  several  cwts.,  every  shade  of  quality  from 
ore  of  60  per  cent,  iron  down  to  rocks,  stones  and 
clay,  and  in  every  condition  of  moisture,  from  absolute 
dryness  to  20  per  cent  of  water.  Is  a  man,  single- 
handed— his  onlv  tool  a  hammer,  his  only  guide  an 
international  code  of  instructions — equal  to  the  task 
of  taking  a  sample  which  shall  fairly  represent  these 
goods  1  Or  let  us  suppose  that  the  goods  pass  on  to 
an  iron  work  and  are  there  sampled— where  the 
assistance  of  men  with  sledge  hammers,  buckets, 
barrows,  pan-mills,  and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  the 
practical  sampler  can  be  had.  In  the  meantime^  how- 
ever, two  things  have  happened  to  the  ore — it  has 
been  weighed  for  invoice  purposes,  and  afterwards  it 
has  been  deluged  with  rain  to  an  unknown  extent, 
thereby  increasing  its  weight  from,  say  from  1000  to 
1050  tons,  and  so  reducing  its  original  percentage  of 
iron  from,  say  60  to  47 '62,  thus  compelling  the  vendor 
to  sell  on  dr^  weights  and  wet  sampling,  and  in  so 
doing  to  sustain  a  loss  of  at  least  JS40  on  sucnacargo,  of 
which  there  are  probably  twenty  at  least  in  his  contract. 

Will  any  international  combination  attempt  to  lay 
down  rules,  which  to  an  experienced  sampler  will  serve 
him  better,  under  all  circumstances,  than  his  own  judg- 
ment ?  It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  any 
universal  method  must  be  a  practicable  one ;  and 
must  not  involve  immoderate  trouble  and  expense^ 
the  object  being  a  purely  commercial  one. 

ANALYSIS.  It  is  far  from  me  to  attempt  to 
defend  errors  in  the  work  of  analytical  chemists,  or 
to  attempt  to  justify  any  discrepancies  which  may 
occur  between  their  results ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
such  confessions  of  incapacity  as  we  hear  made  fre- 
quently are  not  warranted  by  facts ;  and  I  do  not 
altogether  approve  of  the  "  mea  cttlpOy  mea  culpa^  mea 
maxima  cufpa"  style  in  which  some  chemists  are 
wont  to  air  their  little  imperfections  ;  and  especially 
before  the  public,  who,  however  discerning,  cannot  be 
expected  either  to  know  or  appreciate  the  agony  of 
thought  and  work  which  a  chemist  has  often  to  so 
through,  and  the  pecuniary  loss  which  he  frequently 
sustains,  in  endeavouring  to  get  an  honest  result.  If 
anyone  nas  not  had  exi)erience  of  this,  let  him  accept 
a  commission  to  determine  accurately  the  gold  and 
silver  in  some  such  ore  as  that  of  Tharsis  or  Bio- 
Tinto ;  and,  having  got  results  sufficiently  correct  to 
bear  comparison  with  those  obtained  in  the  extraction 
of  these  metals  on  a  working  scale,  let  him  attempt  to 
charge  a  fee  at  a  very  moderate  rate,  say  one  shilling 

r^r  hour,  based  upon  the  time  he  has  expended,  ana 
think  the  result  will  be  that  his  views  in  this  res- 
pect will  coincide  with  mine  a  little  more  closely  than 
before. 


It  is  all  very  well  to  select  the  comparatively  few 
instances  in  which  chemists'  results  disagree ;  but 
who  will  bring  under  our  notice  the  countless  instances 
in  which  they  harmonise  and  coincide  in  a  manner 
which  is,  to  say  the  least,  surprisinff  even  to  the 
chemists  themselves.    We  hear  much  also  from  other 
intereiited  parties  with  regard  to  discrepancies  in 
results,  and  although  I  am  very  loth  to  refer  to  my 
own  practice  I  shall  quote  only  one  example  to  illus- 
trate what  is  expected  from  chemists.    Within  the 
last  week  a  London  firm  who  have  ^t  many  hundreds 
of  samples  of  potash  salts  analysed  in  their  day,  wrote 
to  me  demanding  to  know  how  there  could  be  iuch  a 
discrei^ancy  as  "25  per  cent,  of  sulphate  of  potash  in 
my  analyses  of  two  duplicate  samples  of  that  article  1 
Of  course,  I  replied  that  the  difference  was  quite 
within  the  permissible  limits  of  error.    The  fact  is, 
that  buyers  and  sellers,  as  well  as  manufacturers,  are 
getting  more  **keen''  than  formerly,  by  reason  of 
small  profits  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  over-pro- 
duction and  competition  ;  and  the  probability  is,  that 
even  with  more  refined  and  more  uniform  methods  we 
shall  hear  as  much  of  chemists'  errors  as  ever — per- 
haps even  more— for,  as  we  go  on  refining  advantage 
will  be  taken  of  it,  until  what  is  now  accepted  as  a 
permissible  difference  will  be  regarded  as  a  totally 
inexcusable  discrepancy.    The  truth  is,  that  the  chem- 
ist is  not  unfrequently  made  to  answer  for  the  sins  of 
the  sampler,  of  the  railway  companies,  and  even  of 
the  *'  clerk  of  the  weather.''   A  buyer  of  caustic  potash 
draws  a  sample  of  the  article  from  a  drum,  and  has  it 
analysed ;  the  result  is  reported  to  the  seller,  who 
indignantly  repudiates  the  analysis,  goes  or  sends  to 
see  another  sample  drawn-^from  the  other  end  of  the 
drum,  of  course — and  has  it  analysed,  with  the  usual 
conflicting  result    Or  a  couple  of  thousand  bags  of 
muriate  of  potash  are  samph-d  at  the  German  fac- 
tories, put  on  the  waggons,  forwarded  to  Hamburg, 
transferred  during  wet  weather  to  the  ship,  brought 
to  Leith,  unshipped,  placed  on  open   wagons,  and 
carried,  say  to  Glasgow,  where  the)r  are  again  sampled 
under  an  umbrella,  and  an  analysis  is  made.  The  r^^ult 
naturally  differs  from  the  German,  perhaps  by  about 
1  per  cent.— the  difference  being  chiefly  accounted  for 
by  the  moisture — ^accounted  for,  at  least  as  far  as  the 
chemist  on  this  side  is  concerned ;  but  his  efforts  to 
convince  the  "  asent "  who  has  bought  the  goods  on 
Gkrman  and  sold   them   on   Erglii^h  analysb  are 
utterly  futile,  and  the  "hue  and  ciy"  is  got  up— 
"  another  gross  discrepancy." 

But  apart  from  all  this  there  is  no  doubt  that  grave 
differences  exist,  for  which  the  chemist  is  truly  re- 
sponsible, either  by  his  method  or  his  work,  and  I 
believe  tnis  very  frequently  arises  from  Uie  impos- 
sibility of  a  chemist  being  a  specialist  in  every  brancL 
Have  we  not  all  been  largely  beneflted  by  the  advice 
and  assistance  of  our  proiessional  brethren  who  were 
specialists  in  some  particular  department  with  which 
we  were  not  so  familiar,  as  well  as  of  manufacture^ 
and  their  technical  managers  and  chemists  who  had 
brought  special  methods  of  analysis  to  a  degree  of  per- 
fection hardly  dreamt  of  either  by  the  commercial 
analyst  or  the  scientific  chemist  This  very  fact 
should  be  sufficient  to  convince  us  that  much  good 
might  be  done  by  a  combination,  with  the  o^ect  of 
making  all  knowledge  of  analytical  methods,  at  any 
rate,  common  property.  Would  it  be  too  much  to  ex- 
pect that  such  an  institution  would  accomplish  the 
following  results  : — 

1.  To  lay  down  standard  methods  of  analysis 
for  some  of  the  leading  commercial  products  to 
begin  with,  extending  the  list  as  opportunity 
offered. 

2.  To  do  away  with  trade  customs  based  on  er- 
roneous princifdes,  such  as  the  32  equivalent  for  soda, 
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the  unsdeotific  saltpetre  ''refraction"  process,  the 
barbarons  Cornish  assay,  etc 

3.  To  establish  uniform  modes  of  expression  in 
stating  the  analysis  of  the  more  commonly  occurring 
commercial  products. 

4.  To  do  away  with  the  practice  of  employing 
arbitrary  scales  m  instruments  used  for  measuring 
temperature,  density  of  f  uids,  strength  of  chemical 
proauct&  etc.,  and  to  place  those  on  a  basis  already 
universally  understood. 

5.  To  appoint  a  "  court  of  appeal,**  in  order  to  settle 
cases  of  aisputed  analysis,  or  at  any  rate  to  recom- 
mend specialists  or  experts  who  were  considered  com- 
petent to  act,  and  who  would  not  charge  special  fees 
for  their  services. 

It  is  quite  true  that  many  difBcul ties  lie  in  the  way, 
and  it  may  be  as  well,  even  at  this  stc^e,  to  look  some 
of  these  in  the  face. 

It  has  been  argued,  and  not  without  reason,  that 
snch  a  combination  would  be  too  dictatorial,  and  that 
it  would  tend  to  hinder  the  free  and  natural  develop- 
ment of  analytical  processes,  bar  the  progress  of  indi- 
yidual  enterprise  in  that  respect,  and  act  as  a  drag  on 
improvement  generally.  That  would  be  the  tendency, 
probably,  if  the  rules,  or  the  action,  of  the  Association 
were  too  rigid,  or  if  an.attemj)t  were  made  to  fix  hard 
and  faf«t  lines  without  making  proper  provision  for 
the  natural  growth  and  expansion  of  improved 
methods.  It  seems  to  me  that  all  objection  on  this 
score  might  be  obviated  by  members  communicating 
any  alterations  which  they  had  found  by  experience 
to  be  desirable,  with  the  experiments  upon  which 
their  suggestions  were  batied,  in  some  recognised 
journaL  or  in  some  magazine  devoted  to  that  and  the 
other  oDJects  of  the  Union — such  proposals  to  be  con- 
sidered from  time  to  time  by  an  international  confer- 
eoce  consisting  of  smcdl  committees  appointed  by 
the  entire  body  of  members  in  each  country. 

The  Association  would,  of  coiu^,  keep  always  in 
view  its  chief  raison  dtHre^  which  would  be  that  of 
testing,  providing,  and  improving  from  time  to  time, 
not  time-consuming  and  costly  methods  of  analvsis, 
but  practicable  ones,  such  as  could  be  employed  by 
the  chemist  and  the  manufacturer  without  such  an 
expenditure  of  time  and  money  as  would  render  the 
work  valueless  for  commercial  purposes.  It  would 
also  ui:ge  the  adoption  of  uniform  modes  of  express- 
ing results,  which  for  some  time  would  cause  a  good 
deal  of  extra  trouble  on  account  of  their  not  being 
understood  by  the  non-chemist,  who  would  require  to 
be  educated  to  them  gradually.  It  would  also,  per- 
haps^ publish  series  of  tables  useful  to  the  analyst,  in- 
cluding analyses  of  naturul  products,  for  reference, 
such  as  we  have  in  the  admirable  special  German 
Works  on  Agricultuial  Chemistry. 

It  would  not  be  nectssary  to  have  absolutely  rigid 
scientific  methods,  although  it  would  be  extremely  de- 
sirable to  have  tnem  as  perfectly  as  possible,  on  a 
scientific  basis.  They  would  thus  bear  the  same  re- 
lation to  strictly  scientific  processes,  as  the  individuals 
of  a  set  of  weights  which  agree  among  themselves,  but 
which  were  not  based  upon  any  rec  gnised  unit,  would 
have  to  a  similar  set  based  on  a  determinate  unit.  It 
has  been  hinted,  in  the  course  of  these  discussions, 
that  only  such  portions  of  ingiedients  should  be  de- 
termined as  can  be  profitably  extracted  on  the  large 
scale.  I  must  say  I  have  no  sympathy  with  such  a 
view^  and  I  trust  we  are  far  from  seeing  the  day  when 
it  will  be  adopted.  Such  a  course  would,  in  many 
case^  open  a  fio«'d-gate  lor  discuiEsion.  A  cnemist  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do,  as  far  as  stating  the  percent- 
age uf  any  given  constituent  of  an  article  is  concerned, 
with  how  much  of  it  can  or  cannot  le  extracted  with 
profit  as  circumstances  in  these  respects  are  con- 
stantly changing.    His  duty  is  clearly  to  represent  the 


entire  amount  of  the  ingredient  in  the  sample,  as  he 
received  it,  and  to  make  any  explanation  re«[araing  it 
which  he  considers  necessary.  How  would  it  suit  to 
report  only  28  per  cent,  of  zinc  in  a  sample  of  calamine 
in  which  35  per  cent,  was  found  by  analysis,  because 
the  chemist  neld  an  opinion  that  not  more  than  the 
smaller  proportion  could  be  economically  extracted  ? 
It  would  be  as  reasonable  to  add  to  the  amount  of  iron 
found  in  an  iron  ore,  10  per  cent  of  its  weight,  on  the 
ground  that  100  parts  of  the  manufactured  pig  iron 
contained  onlv  90  parts  of  pure  iron,  or  thereby. 

Fears  have  been  expressed  thattherecommendations 
of  an  international  association  would  not  be  univer- 
sally acted  upon ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  in 
all  cases  they  would.  Trades  Unions,  combinations, 
and  syndicates,  who  have  monopolies,  will  not  always 
accent  reasonable  conditions,  if  they  can  enforce  others 
whicn  contribute  more  to  tneir  pecuniary  advantage. 
It  may  be  interesting — certainly  amusing — if  not  in- 
structive, to  take  a  glance  at  the  tactics  of  one  such 
body — the  Syndicate  Manufacturers  of  Muriate  of 
Potash  in  North  Qermany.  The  following  is  an  excerpt 
from  a  translation  of  the  *' conditions  of  sale  of  tne 
*Muriate*  Manufacturers'  Syndicate  in  Stassfurt": — 

*^  The  Analyses  will,  in  first  instance,  be  made  by 
the  factories,  and  afterwards  by  the  sworn  chemists 
attached  to  the  official  laboratory  of  the  Syndicate. 
The  latter's  mean  result  will  be  taken  as  final.  In 
case  of  the  two  official  tests  differing  in  their  re- 
sults, the  one  from  the  other,  to  the  extent  of  0.3 
per  cent,  the  samples  will  again  be  submitted  to 
another  test''  It  is  worthy  of  note,  that  there  is  no 
appeal  even  to  any  **Haupt  Analytiker"  of  the 
fatnerland :  and  the  joke  of  swearing  in  samplers  and 
chemists  wno  are  responsible  only  to,  and  are  paid  by, 
the  "  Syndicate,"  is  rather  a  good  one.  It  may  be 
worth  while  to  examine  the  character  of  certain 
analyses  which  are  issued  under  the  auspices  of  this 
association ;  and  here  again  I  must  apologise  for 
again  referring  to  my  own  practice.  I  take  the 
liberty  of  quoting  the  very  last  one  which  has  come 
under  my  observation,  and  of  relating  the  circum- 
stances in  connection  with  it^  which  have  transpired 
within  the  last  week.  On  the  12th  of  the  present 
month  I  received  a  sample  of  1680  bags  muriate  of 

gotash,  which  had  been  purchased  by  a  well-known 
rm  in  this  town,  the  delivery  representing  upwards 
of  £1,600,  and  constituting  only  one  under  a  contract. 
The  gentleman  who  sold  these  goods  was,  unfortu* 
nately  for  him,  obliged  to  buy  them  on  Syndicate 
analysis,  and  to  sell  them  on  mine.  He  accordingly 
fumibhed  me,  at  the  same  time,  with  a  copy  of  uie 
former,  which  is  reproduced  in  the  first  column  of 
the  undernoted  three  analyses.  My  analysis  of  the 
sample  appears  in  the  second  column.  It  was  duly 
sent  in.  and  elicited  a  note  from  my  client,  in  which 
he  said :  "  I  am  surprised  at  the  result  of  your 
analysis  again.  The  German  analysis  has  been  done 
at  least  three  times,  as  I  have  shewn  you,  on- 
Fresenius's  principles,  and  according  to  your  own 
treatise  there  should  not  be  greater  difference  than  ^ 
per  cent,  between  him  and  you,  and  you  made  l| 
per  cent  It  is  really  quite  impossible,  under  the 
circumstances,  to  sell  on  your  analysis."  I  replied  to 
the  effect  tJiat  even  if  I  had  returned  the  German 
figures,  ^  I  should  not  have  had  room  for  the  other 
impurities,  as  the  analyses  would  then  have  added  to 
considerably  over  100  parts ;  and  suggesting  at  the 
same  time,  that  he  should  send  one  of  the  samples 
which  had  been  simultaneously  drawn  and  sealea  by 
his  and  by  the  buyer's  representative,  and  which 
had  never  been  in  my  hands,  to  Professor  Ditt- 
mar,  and  in  the  event  of  his  coming  nearer  to 
the  German  results  than  mine,  I  should  pay 
all  expenses;   but  if  vict  vtrsd,  he  should  do  so. 
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This  he  geDeronsly  accepted,  and  Prof.  Dittmar's 
analysis  appears  in  the  third  column.  The  reference 
to  Fresenius  will  not  be  overlooked,  but  it  is  one 
thing  to  quote  Caesar's  authority,  and  another  thing 
to  ^*  appeal  unto  "  it ;  and  I  have  generally  found  that 
any  proposal  on  mv  part  to  refer  a  disputed  analysis 
to  that  really  excellent  authority  has  resulted  in  the 
subsidence  of  the  complainer  into  silence,  even  when 
the  offer  was  made  to  defray  costs  in  the  event  of  the 
result  going  against  me.  The  following  are  the  three 
analyses  referred  to  : — 


Chloride  of  Potassium  

Chloride  of  Sodium 

Sulphate  of  Ijime 

Chloride  of  Calcium    , 

Chloride  of  Magnesium 

Insoluble    

Water 


Syndicate. 


98*90 
-35 

not  given 
t( 
«f 

•t 
•70 


0096 


Tatlock. 


07-52 
'80 
•20 

•35 

•21 
•81 


Dittmar. 


07-65 
-80 
-06 
•01 
•12 
•14 
1-00 


00-06 


00-87 


A  great  deal  has  been  said  with  regard  to 
differences  alleged  to  exist  between  the  results  of 
analyses  made  by  the  method  recommended  by 
Fresenius,  and  those  ^t  by  a  slight  modification  of 
it,  which  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  using  with  ad- 
vantage for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  As  one  of 
the  oDJects  of  our  meetings  is  to  have  the  facts 
relating  to  such  important  matters  laid  open  to 
criticism,  I  take  this  opportunity  of  laving  before  you 
the  results  of  all  the  analyses,  as  far  as  they  are 
known  to  me,  that  have  been  made  by  the  veteran 
'analyst  of  Wiesbaden,  of  duplicate  samples,  the 
originals  of  which  I  had  previously  tested  during 
my  entire  practice.  In  alt  the  cases  my  analyses 
were  disputed  on  the  ground  that  they  were  far 
below  the  results  obtained  at  Strassfiirt,with  samples 
of  the  same  lots  of  goods,  and  consequently  as  far 
below  the  truth.  The  figures  represent  the  percentage 
of  chloride  of  potassium  founa  in  each  case  : — 


Strassfttrt 

Tatlock. 

Fresenius. 

1. 

— 

88*65 

88*86 

3. 

06-30 

05*85 

05-26 

3. 

07-00 

06-36 

07*54 

4. 

06-80 

06-30 

06-26 

It  will  thus  be  apparent  that  while  the  referee  is  in 
two  instances  above  me,  he  is  in  other  two  lower- 
his  mean  result  being  '18  over  min&  while  in  every 
case  he  was  much  under  the  Stassfiirt  figures — his 
mean  result  being  '64  less  than  that  of  thelatter. 

My  chief  object  in  representing  these  facts  is  to 
]>oint  out  that  it  is  unlikely  that  trades  unions  will, 
in  all  instances,  adopt  the  processes  prescribed  by  an 
international  association,  but  there  is  all  the  more 
reason  why  one  should  be  instituted,  in  order  to 
counterbalance  the  influence  of  these,  as  otherwise 
special  industries  may  take  steps  to  dictate  methods 
uncontrolled  by  any  recognized  authority,  and  natur- 
ally of  a  character  most  suited  to  their  own  interests. 
Can  we  have  these  industries  laying  down  the  law, 
and  dictating  to  and  leading  the  chemists  in  these 
matters,  as  the  Association  of  German  Manure 
Makers  and  the  Alkali  trade  in  Germany  have 
already  done  ? 

One  ^reat  advantage  that  would  flow  from  an 
international  arrangement  would  be  the  abolition 
of  customs  in  stating  analyses,  which  are  pernicious 
in  a  high  degree.  I  quote  but  one  example.  Having 
heard  that  certain  well-known  analysts  on  the  Conti- 
nent were  in  the  habit  of  representing  as  carbonate 
all  the  phosphate  or  potash  present  in  carbonate  of 
potash,  and  which  might  amount  to  5  per  cent.,  and 
having  been  frequently  troubled  hy  discrepancies 
between  their  analyses  and  my  own  being  point^  out 


to  me,  I  wrote  to  two  of  these  gentlem^  asking 
whether  I  had  been  correctly  informed.  One  re- 
plied : — '*  Je  represente,  sous  forme  de  carbonate 
toute  la  potasse  qui  n'est  pas  combing  avec  le  cblor 
et  Taclde  sulfunque.  C'est  Tusage  ici  et  en  Aile- 
magne  d'op^rer  ainsi.  On  ne  tient  compte  de 
phosphate  de  potasse  que  par  suite  de  conventions 
expresses  entre  vendeurs  et  acheteurs.  Je  vous  le 
repete,  c'est  Fusage  commercial^  et  si  j'agissais 
autrement,  je  me  trouverons  tous  les  joors  aa 
disaccord  avec  mes  confreres." 

Another  admits  the  practice,  and  says  :— '*Je  re- 
grette  de  me  trouver  anjouraliui  en  contradiction 
avec  vous,  mais  espere  que  notre  Bourse  se  decidera 
k  adopter  une  m^thode  k  la  hauteur  du  moment,  et 
nous  placant  sur  le  terrain  de  la  science,  et  non  sur 
cela  des  contoumes.^ 

One  fear  la  that  such  an  Association  would  move 
too  fast,  bv  dictating  alterations  and  improvements 
which  would  not  meet  with  the  sanction  of  many  of 
its  members  ;  and  this  would  not  be  desirable  even 
in  the  event  of  the  dissatisfaction  of  a  considerable 
minority.  Sudden  changes  would  also  tell  rather 
hardlv  upon  existing  contracts,  particularly  those 
that  nad  a  consideraole  period  to  run  ;  but  surely 
this  could  be  arranged,  and  chemists  who  were 
workin£[  under  such,  could  retain  their  custom  till 
the  expiry  of  them,  ^ving  their  clients  due  notice  of 
the  necessary  alteration. 

Above  all  things  it  would  be  desirable  to  secure  the 
assistance  of  chemical  manufacturers  and  manufac- 
turing companies  whose  technical  managers  and 
chemists  are  specialists  in  their  own  department 
What  professional  chemist  in  active  practice  does 
not  remember  with  gratitude  the  aid  he  has  fre- 
quently received  from  such  friends  who  have 
elaborated  methods,  which,  for  accuracy,  speed 
and  cheapness,  left  nothing  to  be  desired,  and 
whose  systems  of  working  and  checking  results  I 
have  not  seen  surpassed,  or  in  some  cases  even 
equalled,  by  those  of  any  professional  analyst 

Of  course  the  action  of  the  Association  would  not 
in  any  way  interfere  with  the  application  of  special 
methods  which  manufacturers  or  chemists  for  the 
sake  of  speed,  or  for  other  reasons,  might  employ  for 
their  own  satisfaction.  The  prescribed  methods  would 
be  intended  only  for  mercantile  purposes,  or  where 
the  results  of  different  chemists  were  liable  to  be 
compared  and  chcdlenged. 

Resolutions  have  already  been  adopted  by  more 
than  one  section  of  the  Society,  which  plainly  imply 
that  there  ia  a  strong  and  widespread  belief  amonff 
its  members  that  co-operation,  with  the  object  of 
bringing  about  an  international  agreement,  is  prac- 
ticable as  well  as  desirable  ;  and,  believing  that  many 
of  our  local  members  participate  in  this  feeling,  I 
have  much  pleasure  in  proposing  the  following  reso- 
lution for  the  consideration  of  the  meeting.  It  is 
substantially  the  one  which  was  moved  by  Mr.  John 
Pattinson  at  the  London  and  the  Newcastle  meetings^ 
and  unanimously  carried  :— "  That  the  Glasgow  and 
West  of  Scotland  Section  recommends  the  General 
Council  to  appoint  from  the  members  of  the  Society 
a  committee,  composed  of  chemical  manufacturers, 
consumers  and  analysts,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to 
determine  whether  it  is  desirable  to  endeavour  to 
obtain  national  or  international  agreement  on 
chemical  questions  affecting  the  vsJue  of  com- 
mercial products,  and  to  report  to  a  future  meeting 
of  the  Society." 

Mr.  Macteab  said :  In  rising  to  second  the 
resolution  which  Mr.  Tatlock  has  so  well  put  before 
you,  I  would  do  so  without  sayin^g  very  much  in  sup- 
port of  it  I  think  the  subject  is  one  which,  while 
we  may  discuss  to  a  large  extent  here,  can  only  be 
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thrashed  out  by  such  a  committee  being  formed. 
I  think  that  it  will  be  an  ezceedindy  good  thing, 
which  would  result  in  good  and  good  only,  to  have 
that  committee,  and   to  have  them  exercise  their 
powere  with  intelligence  upon  the  subject  for  some 
Kttie  time  before  we  have  a  complete  discussion  or 
make  up  our  minds  on  the  subject     I  think  there 
are  many  cases  in  which  it  is  alwolutely  impossible 
that  methods  can  be  laid  down  which  would  be 
adopted  in  all  circumstances.    There  are  many  points 
—very  many  points— where  an  investigation  would 
lead  to  the  wiping  out  of  very  peculiar  customs,  very 
fallacious    fi^es,   and   to   the    establishment   of 
standards  which  we  could  ^  upon  and  which  might 
he  trusted.    If  we  take  for  instance  the  very  simplest 
thing  of  all,— the  strength  of  oil  of  vitriol— I  daresay 
that  at  the  present  moment  there  is  no  manufacturer 
of  oil  of  vitriol,  or  aby  consumer  that  I  know,  who 
ia  perfectly  agreed  upon  what  oil  of  vitriol  is,  and 
yet  it  is  the   foundation  of  our   whole    chemical 
industry.    It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  be  asked  to 
tender  for  oil  of  vitriol  of  170".     Oil  of  vitriol  of 
170°  Twaddell  cannot  be  made  pure.    You  are  asked 
to  tender  for  oil  of  vitriol  of  170*^  free  of  iron  lead 
and  other  impurities,  and  yet  such  a  thing  is  not 
attainable.    On  the  other  hand,  very  few  of  us  know 
what  oil  of  vitriol  is,  and  so  far  is  the  case  that 
the  American  manufacturers,  some-  two  years  ago, 
found  theinselves  in  such  difficulty  to  decide  what 
oil  of  vitriol  was  that  they  formed  a  committee,  who 
went  through  a   very  large   amount  of  work  and 
determined   what  a  Baum^  hydrometer  should  be, 
what  degrees  oil  of  vitriol  ought  to  be,  and  have 
drawn  up  a  table  of  the  strength  of  sulphuric  acid, 
which  is  now  in  general  use  in  the  United  States, 
and  which,  I  think,  is  the  most  perfect  table  of  sul- 
phuric acid  that  we  have.    A  similar,  piece  of  work 
might  easilv  be  done  by  such  a  committee  as  you 
propose  to  have  by  this  resolution.;  but  when  you 
come  to  deal  with  the  question  of  analysis  the  diffi- 
culties that  come  in  are  exceedingly  great,  and  one 
of  the  difficulties  that  I  see,  and  which  I  doubt  is  im- 
possible to  be  overcome,  is  that  any  method  which 
may  bjB  laid  dorwir  will  ^ve  very  different  results 
according  to  how  it  is  carried  out  by  different  bands. 
I  have  had  a  considerable  amount  of  experience,  and 
a  considerable  amount  of  work  in  connection  with 
the  testing  of  the  esc&pea  of  nitrous  ct»mpounds  from 
vitriol  chambers.      The   estimation  of  the  nitrous 
compounds  has  been  an  exceedingly  difficult   one, 
and  I  ultimately  adopted  a  system  of  distillation 
with  zinc  and  iron  and  soda  which,  in  my  hands,  and 
in  the  hands  of  my  assistants,  has  given  important 
results  which  are  jjuite  as  perfect  as  almost  any 
analysis  in  a  technical  work  would  require  to  be. 
On  the  other  hand,  that  process  in  some  other  hands 
has  been  condemned  right  and  left.    It  has  been  said 
that  it  was  impossible  to  get  results  which  are  at  all 
steady  or  trustworthy  by  such  a  process,  and  yet  the 
whole  difference  lies  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  pro- 
cess, and  as  to  whether  evaporation  is  carried  up  to  a 
certain  point,  or  not  carried  so  far.    In  a  case  of  that 
sort,  supposing  that  an  international  committee  de- 
cided that  such  a  process  was  to  be  adopted,  it  would 
bjr  no  means  avoia  the  danger  that  great  differences 
might  arise  in  the  different  nands  employing  the  pro- 
cess.  There  is  another  point  which  is  difficult  to  deal 
with— that  is  trade  custom.    There  have  been  a  good 
many  discussions   in  my  time  regarding   common 
systems  of  testin/?,  and  at  all  of  these  discussions  the 
particular  question  of  the  testing  of  soda  ash  has 
bet?n  brought  up  as  the  one  flagrant  example  of  what 
trade  custom  ia    Now,  I  think  this  testing  of  soda 
ash  was  very  ably  put  before  a  meeting  in  Newcastle, 
by  Mr,  Pattwon.    Still  it  is  not  understood  by  most 


people.  The  test  which  is  called  the  English  test 
for  soda  ash,  and  which  equivalent  of  soda  is  taken 
as  32  instead  of  31  and  a  decimal,  was  established 
when  32  was  believed  to  be  the  proper  equivalent  of 
soda.  It  would,  therefore,  be  very  unfair  to  the 
manufacturer  of  soda,  and  here  I  speak  more  particu- 
larly for  my  fellow  manufacturers  of  soda  ash  in 
England,  because  in  Scotland  the  svstem  of  using 
this  test  was  abandoned  at  a  very  early  date,  and  has 
been  for  many  years  the  31  equivalent,  but  I  consider 
it  would  be  an  extremely  great  hardship,  that  because 
refined  means  of  testing,  and  later  investigations, 
had  shewn  that  the  chemist  was  wrong  in  his 
original  equivalent .  of  32,  the  trade  custom, 
upon  which  the  manufacturer  has  been  selling  and 
the  purchaser  buying,  should  be  altered.  The  pur- 
chaser is  not  now  paying  more  than  he  did  formerly 
for  a  ton  of  soda  asn  of  a  given  strength  when  tested 
on  the  same  basis,  and  all  these  commercial  tests  are 
really  relative  tests.  If  you  change  these  relative 
tests,  and  reduce  the  equivalent  to  31,  you  thereby 
make  a  change  which  would  reduce  the  value — 
whichever  way  you  like  to  put  if — and  mulct  the 
manufacturer  m  somewhere  about  3s.  per  ton.  It  is 
all  very  well  for  sentiment  to  say  it  ought  to  be  cor- 
rect, the  manufacturer  may  recoup  himself  by 
charging  a  higher  l)ric&  but  anyone  who  is  a  manu- 
facturer knows  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  charge 
a  higher  price.  The  answer  you  would  get  would  be, 
"  Your  test  has  been  wronsr ;  you  don't  expect  me  to 
pay  for  your  error."  Ana  to  a  certain  extent,  no 
doubt,  the  customer  would  be  correct.  I  think  these 
trade  customs  will  not  be  abolished  by  any  such 
Association  ;  and  if  such  Association  interferes  with 
them,  the  probability  is  that  the  advantages  of  it 
would,  to  a  great  extent,  be  lost,  because  the  recom- 
mendations would,  not  be  adopted.  Still,  these  are 
points  for  such  a  committee  to  take  up  and  thrash 
out,  and  I  have  no  doubt  in  many  cases,  by  putting 
before  the  consumer  a  statement  or  table,  such  as 
Mr.  Pattison  drew  up  some  years  ago,  in  regard  to 
soda  ash  and  bleaching  powder,  they  would  at  once 
see  what  the  relative  differences  were,  and  they  would 
be  able  to  calculate  their  price  accordingly,  and  not 
pay  for  what  they  were  not  getting.  There  are  many 
systems  of  analysis,  and  of  testing,  which  have  been 
adoi)ted,  more  especially  in  technical  works  for  the 
special  circumstances  of  the  case  which  one  has  in 
hand  ;  and' while  I  think  that  a  general  text-book, 
which  mieht  be  applied  to  the  ordinary  cases  of 
analysis  which  are  occurring  every  day,  would  run 
every  chance  of  being  adopted  by  the  majority  of 
technical  men,  I  doubt  extremely  if  any  of  them 
would  adopt  these  systems  ta  the  exclusion  of '  all 
others.  Mr.  Tatlock  has  put  very  well  before  us  to- 
night the  extreme  difficulty  of  dfaling  with  the 
sampling  question.  I  sympathise  with  him  most 
heartily  in  the  question  of  sampling.  It  is  far  more 
difficult  to  procure  accurate  samples,  to  put  before 
the  analysis,  than  to  get  a  true  and  accurate  analysis 
of  the  sample  once  you  have  obtained  it  There  is 
many  and  many  a  time  that  a  sample  is  taken  by  a 
man  who  has  not  the  remotest  idea  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  mix  the  sample  thoroughly,  and  to  fill  his 
sample  bottles  equally  with  what  will  really  be  a 
representative  portion  of  his  material.  To  some  men, 
who  are  entrusted  to  take  samples,  it  is  quite  suffi- 
cient that  he  takes  from  the  cask  or  bottle— or  what- 
ever it  may  be— two  or  three  bottle  fulls,  which 
are  sent  off  as  being  a  representative  sample  In  one 
case  which  I  happened  to  know  of  personally^  where 
a  sample  was  sent  to  an  analyst  in  Scotland,  it  was  a 
sample  of  soda  ai<h.  The  man  who  had  taken  the 
sample  had  left  a  considerable  number  of  chips, 
which  had  come  off  the  hole  he  bored  in  the  cask. 
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The  first  analysis  that  was  made  of  the  sample  con- 
tained  one  large  chip^  and  turned  out  very  low,  and 
when  the  test  was  objected  to  by  the  person  in  Liver- 
pool, the  analyst's  reply  was  that  he  remembered 
seeing  this  chip,  but  as  it  was  in  the  sample  it  was 
not  his  business  to  take  it  out,  and  in  making  another 
test  of  the  sample  without  chips  he  found  it  up  to 
the  test  and  according  to  the  bargain.    In  sampling 
other  things,  such  as  pyrites,  you  have  great  diffi- 
culties, more  especially  if  you  nave  cargoes  in  which 
the  pyrites  crumbles  down,  and  more  especially  as  to 
the  copper  in  it,  because  the  small  and  large  often 
vary.    And,  in  speaking  of  pvrites,  I  would  like  to 
point  out,  in  relation  to  what  Mr.  Tatlock  said  about 
chemists  naving  no  business  to  report  what  he  con- 
sidered to  be  the  actual  value  of  the  material,  and  in 
regard  to  what  could  be  taken  out  of  it,  that  con- 
sumers  of  pyrites  are   sometimes — quite  uninten- 
tionally I  believe — placed  at  considerable  disadvan- 
tage.   The  bargain  tnat  is  made  in  regard  to  pyrites 
is  so  much  per  unit  of  sulphur,  and  you  sometimes 
get  an  ore  that  contains  one  or  even  up  to  2^  per 
cent,  of  sulphate  of  copper,  or  sulphate  of  iron,  which 
is  utterly  useless  to  tne  manufacturer  of  sulphuric 
acid,  but  for  which  he  has  to  pay  as  available  sulphur 
present  in  the  ore.    These,  and  many  other  points, 
would  all  be  thoroughly  discussed  if  we  had  repre- 
sentative men  on  the  said  committee,  and  I  have, 
therefore,  ereat  pleasure  in  seconding  the  resolution. 
Mr.  T.  L.  Pattebson  said  :  I  would  very  much 
like  to  hear  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  gentlemen 
present   who  are  engaged   in  some   of   the   large 
chemical  works.    It  is  a  long  time  since  I  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  potash  salts  and  mineral  phosphates, 
but  I  mav  say  tnat  we  have  an  Association  in  the 
sugar  trade,  intended  to  meet  some  of  the  difficulties 
suggested  by  Mr.  Tatlock,  and  which  has  been  referred 
to  by  my   friend,  Mr.  Newlands,  in  the  London 
Section.    The  Association  consists  of  sellers  on  the 
Continent^  brokers  and  buyers  here.    Thev  have  their 
own  chemist,  whose  busineas  it  is  to  analyse  samples 
sent  to  him  by  the  Association.    In  the  first  place, 
samples  of  sugar  are  taken  on  the  Continent,  ana 
analysed  by  the  chemist  there — that  is  by  the  sellers* 
chemist.    His  analysis  is  sent  to  this  country  to  the 
broker.    Sugar  when  it  arrives  here,  is  takf  n  charge 
of,  sampled,  and  weighed  on  the  quay  by  the  Ahso- 
ciation ;  the  buver  pays  for  the  weignt  that  passes  the 
scales.    The  seller  and  buyer  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  sampling,  nor  with  the  weighing.    The  whole 
thing  is  done  dv  a  representative  of  this  Association. 
The  sample  taken  on  the  quay  is  thoroughl]^  mixed 
and  divided  into  three  portions ;  one  portion  is  given 
to  the  buyer,  and  the  other  two  are  retained  by  the 
Association.    The  buyer  gets  his  sample  analysed  by 
his  own  chemist,  and  when  finished,  he  exchanges 
analysis  with  the  broker.    If  the  two  analyses  do  not 
differ  by  i  a  per  cent. — in  case  of  sugars  sold  on  a 
basis  of  88  per  cent,  net—  the  mean  of  the  sellefs'  and 
buyers'  analysis  is  taken,  and  the  sugar  is  paid  for  on 
that  mean.  Should,  however,  the  difference  exceed  half 
per  cent.,  the  Association  causes  one  of  the  two  remain- 
ing samples  in  their  possession  tit  be  analysed  by  their 
chemist    The  three  analyses  are  now  compared — 
seller's,  buyers,  and  Association's— and  the  sugar  is 
paid  for  on  the  mean  of  the  two  which  come  nearest. 
I  don't  think  there  is  an^/ thing  to  hinder  such  an 
Association  being   established    in   connection  with 
other  chemical  products.    I  think  if  the  Association 
in  Germany,  to  which  Mr.  Tatlock  has  referred,  were 
combined  with  a  similar  one  in  this  country,  and  the 
combined  Associations  appointed  a  neutr&l  respon- 
sible party  to  sample  the  material  as  landed  on  our 
quays— such  sample  to  be  sent  to  a  similarly  appointed 
chemist,  in  the  event  of  a  difference  between  buyer 


and  seller,  whose  decision  would  be  final— I  doo't 
think  there  would  be  any  difficulty  at  all  in  arriving 
at  a  true  solution  of  the  question.    That  would  do 
very  well  with  potash  salts,  and  all  materials  that  are 
in  a  crystallined  or  granular  condition,  but  when  we 
consider  the  sampling  of  pvrites  to  whidi  Mr.  Mactear 
has  referred,  that  would  be  much  more  difficult   I 
don't  know  how  it  would  do  in  that  case ;  perhaps 
some  gentleman  who  is  acquainted  with  it  can  say. 
In  the  question  of  iron  ore,  or  mineral  phosphates, 
it  is  very  difficult  indeed  to  arrive  at  proper  means 
of  sampfing  them.    I  might  say  with  regard  to  sugar, 
that  we  had  very  great  difficulty  at  fij^t  in  gettins 
this  Association  started.    Formerly  we  used  to  find 
that  all  the  sugar  that  came  from  the  Continent 
weighed  about  127  per  cent  less  than  when  it  left 
We  also  found  the  analysis  about  one  per  cent  (Iper 
cent)  less  than  what  it  was  on  .the  Continent   Tliis 
was  believed  to  be  due  to  the   sample  absorhing 
moisture  from  the  time  it  was  sampled  until  it  got 
into  the  chemist's  hands.    For  that  reason  we  always 
made  allowance  for  excess  of  moisture,  and  if,  after 
making  that  allowance,  the  sample  came  within  a 
half  per  cent  of  the  foreign  analyt>es.  the  sugar  was 
passed.    By-and-bye  it  was  found  that  the  foreign 
analyses  showed  very  little  water,  and  that  even  after 
making  this  allowance  the  analyses  did  not  come 
right ;  and  some  knowing  ones  on  the  Continent,  on 
investigating  the  matter,  found  that  some  unscrupu- 
lous sellers  were  drsdn^  the  samples  before  sending 
them  to  the  chemist,  while  we  had  still  to  make  water 
allowances  over  here.    These  are  soine  of  the  reasons 
which,  to  the  starting  of  the  Association,  and  since 
its  inauguration,  I  don't  think  there  are  more  than 
probably  ten  per  cent  (10  per  cent.)  of  the  samples 
that  require  to  be  sent  to  neutral  chemists.    The 
samples  that  are  analysed  on  the  Continent  agree 
with  the  samples  analysed  here,  and  the  weight  on 
the  Continent  is  generally  a  little  less  than  here. 

Professor  Miu.s  said  :  I  have  heard  the  discussion 
which  has  taken  place  to-night  with  very  considerable 
interest,  and  perhaps  I  may  refer  to  a  singular  point 
that  has  struck  me  :  that  is,  with  re^rd  to  actual 
(tests)  analysis.  All  chemists  in  their  daily  work 
are  constantly  finding  that  the^r  are  making  errors— 
what  Mr.  Tatli»ck  calls  permissible  errors— errors 
which  may  be  excused.  I  think  therefore  it  would 
be  a  very  great  advantage  to  this  enquiry,  which  is 
about  to  be  &  mmenced,  if  all  such  errors  were  duly 
tabulated.  Supposing,  for  example,  that  Mr.  Tatlock 
were  to  take  a  particular  sample  of  i>otash  salt,  and 
make  several  determinations  in  his  laboratory  of  the 
amount  of  potassium  in  this  particular  sample,  and 
then  ascertain  the  average  departure  from  the  mean 
result  And  supposing  that  all  analysts,  who  are 
specialists,  were  to  do  so,  we  should  then,  at  any 
rate,  have  a  very  valuable  starting  point  or  basis  to 
go  upon  in  ascertaining  the  amount  of  permissible 
error  in  ordinary  analysis.  This,  I  think,  should  be 
a  preliminary  enquiry.  I  certainly  think  very  con- 
siderable stress  should  be  laid  upon  the  method  of 
sampling.  At  present  we  have  no  theory  of  sampling, 
and  samplers,  as  far  as  I  know,  have  said  nothing  as 
to  their  metnods  of  sampling,  or  the  principle  on 
which  they  go.  The  truth  is,  that  sampling  is  a 
matter  of  practical  mathematics  :  in  fact,  a  branch  of 
the  theory  of  mean  value,  ana  we  cannot  expect 
persons  who  sample  in  the  ordinary  way  to  be 
acquainted  with  tnis.  At  present  we  canndt  do 
such  a  thing  as  properly  sample  a  pig  of  iron,  as 
we  do  not  know  what  is  the  exact  position  of  the 
surface  of  mean  composition  within  the  pig.  In 
every  case  we  are  hindered  very  much  by  the  f«*nn 
of  the  vessel'  in  which  the  original  matter  is  con- 
tained.   A  cask  of  brown  sugar,  for  instance,  is  not 
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coovenient  for  uniform  sampling.  Two  or  three 
other  things  have  struck  me.  For  example,  in  a 
cask  of  brandy^  the  brandy  has  a  different  composition 
io  the  wood  from  what  it  has  in  the  body  of  the 
spirit  Then^  in  some  cases  climate  comes  into  play, 
and  We  have  in  the  case  of  water  supply  a  very  grave 
difScolty,  that  it  will  take  eleven  years  to  ascertain 
what  the  average  nature  of  the  supply  is.  So  from 
first  to  last  chemists  are  very  much  troubled  with 
the  mere  fact  of  sampling,  and  1  think  it  ought  to 
be  one  of  the  regulations,  as  far  as  possible,  to  get 
samplers  to  speak  out  If  they  do  that,  they  will 
materially  assist  this  very  difficult  and  grave  question. 

Dr.  MiLNS  said  :  I  have  only  to  express  very  great 
pleasure  with  what  has  been  said  to-night,  and  to 
say  that  I  think  it  is  a  step  in  the  rigiit  direction. 
I  think  it  is  a  very  good  point  as  regards  our  own 
Society  here,  in  contrast  to  what  is  being  done  in 
that  way  by  other  societies,  such  as  the  Institute  of 
Chemistry.    I  understand  that  one  of  the  original 
objects  01  that  institute  was  something  similar  to 
irhat  has  been  discussed  to-night,  name^,  that  there 
might  be  a  careful  supervision  of  analytical  processes 
and  various  other  matters.    That,  however,  has  fallen 
entirely  out  uf  sight ;  at  least  I  have  not  been  able  to 
see  any  result  that  has  followed.    I  can  quite  sympa* 
thise  with  Mr.  Tatlock  regarding  sampling,  ana  I 
irould  refer  to  one  case  that  happened  not  very  long 
ago  in  mv  own  experience.    I  had  occasion  to  tcLke  a 
sample  o!  iron  ore  on  board  a  steamer.    I  went  down 
personally  to  do  so,  and  one  could  not  but  notice 
now  utterly  useless  was  my  going  down  at  all.    In 
the  first  place,  there  was  no  one  there  having  anv 
authority  in  the  matter.    I  explained  what  my  busi- 
ness was,  of  course,  and  tried  to  get  assistance ;  but 
about  the  most  important  thing  I  had  to  do  was 
kee))ing  clear  of  the  descending  Buckets  ;  and  as  for 
gettinff  any  of  the  crew  to  give  me  assistance,  that 
iras  almost  next  to  impossible.    The  greatest  diffi- 
culty I  had  was  in  getting  them  to  understand  that 
1  wanted  to  take  an  average  sample  of  tJiis  load  of 
iron  ore.    Their  idea  of  sampling  wa&  to  pick  up  one 
or  two  pieces,  and  throw  them  at  me.    As  an  average 
sample,  this  was  of  no  use,  and  I  felt  all  the  time— 
although  I  had  taken  the  sample— that,  as  a  repre- 
sentative sample  of  the  cargo,  it  was  simply  worth- 
less ;  and  I  think  this  must  have  occurred  to  anyone 
else  who  had  done  the  same  thing.    As  regards  the 
difficulties  of  having  any  fixed  or  definite  processes, 
I  quite  Bffsee  with  what  has  been  said  as  to  the 
obstacles  m  the  way  of  setting  everyone  to  adopt 
any  uniform  mode  of  analjrsia ;  but  I  think  there  is 
at  least  one  good  that  might  result  from  such  an 
enauiry  aa  has   been  proposed,   and   that  is,  that 
altnough  we  might  not  be  able  to  j^et  evervone  to 
adopt  our  system  of  analysis,  we  mi^t  at  least  be 
able  to  convince  some  people  that  their  systems  were 
erroneous.    If  we  do  that,  it  might  be  a  step  in  the 
right  direction  ;  and  after  that,  we  might  be  able  to 
get  them  to  adopt  what  we  consider  the  correct  mode 
of  analysia    As  the  subject  has  been  so  fully  gone 
into,  I  have  only  to  sav  that  I  agree  very  heartily 
indeed  with  Mr.  Tatlocks  resolution,  and  I  certainly 
hope  that  good  results  will  follow. 

Mr.  John  Millbb  said :  I  have  listened  to  what 
Mr.  Tatlock  has  said  regarding  sampling,  and  to  the 
objections  be  has  raised  r^rding  tne  latter,  and  I 
sliould  like  hini  to  expl»m  to  me  bow  it  is  that 
smelters  find  so  little  difiSculty  with  their  samples,  they 
being  in  the  habit  of  buying,not  on  their  own  buton  the 
sample  drawn  by  the  broker  in  Liverpool,  and, 
judging  from  the  biddings,  those  samples  are  always 
just  and  proportionate.  If  it  is  possible  to  sample 
rich  argent  ores  it  is  likewise  possible  to  sample  a 
substance  like  potash,  and  I  think  when  a  difference 


does  arise,  it  is  due  to  the  fault  of  the  analyst,  or  the 
method  emploved  bv  him  and  not  to  the  sample, 
assuming  the  fatter  had  been  drawn  by  one  whose 
business  is  to  sample.  Mr.  Tatlock  shows  analyses  of 
the  Sjsme  potash  salt,  made  by  himself  and  other 
chemists,  and  I  notice  there  is  a  aifference  in  one  case 
of  1  to  1^  %.  Such  a  difference  of  1  %  in  the  precious 
metals  would  simply  mean  ruin  to  buyer  or  seller, 
and  in  no  instance^  in  my  experience  at  least,  has  it 
occurred.  If  it  is  perfectly  possible  to  sample 
with  accuracy  gold  and  silver  ores,  why  cannot  the 
same  be  done  with  potash  ?  I  haa  an  instance  the 
other  day  wherein  material  was  sampled  in  our  work 
the  value  of  which  was  about  ^3»000  per  ton  and 
when  assays  were  adjusted  between  buyer  and  seller 
there  was  only  a  difference  of  14cwt  or  24qrs.  of  gold 
in  a  ton.  No  doubt  differences  will  arise  and  some- 
times the  correctness  of  samples  will  be  doubted,  but 
when  ;  the  ^  professional "  sampler  resamples  the 
material,  the  first  sample  is  generally  confirmed  by 
the  second.  In  other  instances  I  have  found  the 
assays  of  a  large  number  of  lots  differed  always  in  a 
certain  proportion,  aiid  on  investigation  it  was  found 
that  the  difference  was  fully  accounted  for  by  the 
methods  employed  by  the  two  analysts.  Prof.  Mills 
has  referred  to  the  difficulty  attending  the  sampling 
of  a  bar  of  iron.  Such  difficulty  does  not  apply  to 
lead,  tjie  biddings  of  various  buyers  for  the  same  lots 
silver  lead  being  always  remarkablv  cIo.<^e  upon  one 
another.  Mr.  Tatlock  objects  to  a  chemist,  in  report- 
ing, sav  on  a  zinc  ore,  not  the  percentage  he  had 
found,  but  the  percentage  capable  of  being  extracted. 
This  is  simply  a  question  oi  convenience ;  if  he  did 
not  do  it  tne  buyer  would.  One  chemist  finds,  say 
45%  lead,  and  another  reports  40%,  leaving  a  margin 
of  5%  for  loss  in  smelting.  I  fail  to  see  there  is  any 
objection  to  this.  In  conclusion,  the  difficulties 
supposed  to  lie  in  sampling  bolts  of  various  kinds  do 
not  apply  to  the  precioua  metals  ;  in  the  latter  case  it 
is  penectly  easy  to  i^et  a  perfectlv  just  sample,  and, 
admitting  this,  why  is  it  not  possible  in  other  things f 
When  a  sample  has  been  drawn  by  one  whose  business 
is  to  sample,  and  on  testing  it  two  analysts  differ, 
then  it  is  almost  certain  the  difference  is  due  to  the 
analyst  or  method  employed  by  him  and  not  to  the 
sample. 

Mr.  Chhtstal  said  :  I  think  that  all  analyses  of 
minerals,  or  such  materials  as  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Tatlock,  should  be  done  in  the  dry  state.  A  great 
many  of  the  differences  arising  over  the  various 
analyses  of  iron  ores,  &c.,  were  frequently  due  to 
differences  in  the  moisture.  Take  a  cargo  of  iron  ore 
from  Spain,  which  is  a  much  warmer  and  drier  country 
than  this,  arriving  at  our  general  terminus  being  dis- 
charged into  trucks  in  a  ix>ur  of  rain,  and  being  sub- 
jected to  two  or  three  days,  rain  during  transit  to  the 
iron  works,  it  arrives  there,  with^  say,  5  per  cent  mois- 
ture, while  originally  it  may  only  have  contained  1  per 
cent,  this  of  course  must  lower  the  percentage  of  iron, 
but  it  increases  the  weight  I  think  an  arrangement 
could  be  made,  as  is  actually  being  done  at  present,  to 
fix  a  limit  or  standard  for  moisture,  say  the  1  per 
cent,  calculate  the  iron  found  in  the  sample  up  to  tnis 
percentage  of  moisture,  and  deduct  from  the  weight  of 
the  cargo  on  arrival  the  excess  of  weight  due  to  the 
excess  of  moisture.  Even  in  the  case  of  muriate  of 
potash  I  have  found  many  of  the  differences  due  en- 
tirely to  a  difference  in  the  moisture  found  in  the 
sample ;  where  the  analyses  are  calculated  to  the  same 
moisture,  or  to  the  dry  state,  the  differences 
vanisL  However  carefully  samples  have  been  taken 
and  mixed  when  sent  in  for  analysis  they  come  out 
with  a  difference  of  i  to  |  per  cent  One  person  dries 
the  sample  taken  direct  n*om  the  bottle,  while  another 
empties  out  the  whole  bottle,  grinds  it,  leaves  it  per* 
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haps  lying  for  some  time  in  a  warm  laboratory,  and 
then  weighs  out  the  quantity  for  moisture  ;  I  think 
this  is  one  point  where  a  great  many  di£ferences  come 
in. 

Mr.  JoHK  Hutchinson  said  :  The  deliberations  of 
a  committee,  such  as  Mr.  Tatlock  proposes,  could  be 
easily  brought  before  the  notice  of  commercial  men 
and  analysts,  and  a  regular  system  of  sampling  as  far 
as  it  is  possible  to  have  a  regular  system,  agreed  upon. 
But  there  is  still  the  difficulty  with  private  individuals 
who  may  find  a  necessity  for  sending  samples  for 
analysia  To  show  that  most  erroneous  ideas  exist, 
both  as  to  the  quantity  required  and  the  manner  of 
drawing  the  sample,  I  will  quote  two  examples  from 
my  own  experience.  In  one  case  when  a  complete 
analysis  of  a  water  was  required  an  ounce  phial  full 
was  sent  for  the  purpose.  The  other  incident  I  refer  to 
was  in  connection  with  asample  of  manure  upon  a  heap 
of  which  the  farmer  who  sent  the  sample  bad  thrown 
some  liquid  ammonia,  which  he  happened  to  have  in 
his  possession,  and  for  which  he  had  no  use  ;  ouite 
forgetting  he  nad  done  so,  he  drew  the  sample  from 
that  portion  drenched  with  ammonia.  On  analysing 
the  sample  it  was  evident  there  was  something  wrong, 
and  on  communicating  with  the  sender  of  the  sample 
I  learned  the  above  facts.  While  these  are  trifling  in- 
cidents I  bring  them  before  your  notice  in  order  to 
suggest  to  the  committee  the  advisability  M  compiling 
instructions  as  to  the  best  manner  of  sampling,  which 
could  be  forwarded  to  private  parties  who  wish  to 
send  samples  for  analysi&  I  believe  that  the  great 
minority  of  discrepancies  in  analysis  are  due  to  the 
samftling.  In  one  case  where  I  have  had  experience 
for  about  10  or  12  years  in  analysing  samples  of 
manure  for  a  firm  whose  samples  are  carefully  drawn, 
mixed,  and  portions  of  the  mixture  sent  to  three 
different  chemists  no  case  of  discrepancy  has  arisen, 
nor  is  there  any  difficulty  with  the  results. 

Mr.  BiOGABT  said  :  As  a  representative  analyst  of 
associations  which  are  actually  in  existence  and 
doing  good  work  (I  refer  to  the  Greenock  and 
Lancashire  Beetroot  Sugar  Associations),  I  may  be 
allowed  to  add  a  few  remarks  supplementary  to  what 
Mr.  Paterson  has  already  said.  I  would  say  that 
while  Mr.  Paterson  ^  intimately  represented  the 
practical  or  working  side  of  the  sugar  industiy,  re- 
garding which  I  shaO  consequently  be  silent,  I  will,  as 
an  analyst,  confine  my  remarks  to  the  analytical  work 
in  its  various  aspects  undertaken  by  the  Associations. 
In  the  course  of  a  season  I  pass  many  sugar  samples 
through  my  hands,  and  I  thoroughly  sympathise  with 
the  remarks  that  have  been  made  regarding  sampling 
and  the  difficulties  which  arise  in  connection  tnere- 
with.  For  example,  in  some  cases,  particularly  in 
those  of  the  lower  or  second  product  sugars,  very 
great  differences  may  occur  if  the  average  sample 
be  not  very  carefully  mixed.  I  know  of  such  a  case 
in  which  two  samples,  one  taken  from  the  top,  and 
the  other  taken  from  the  bottom  of  a  heap,  lying  on  a 
sample  table,  were  sent  to  another  analyst  and  myself 
respectively.  The  difference  in  the  result  of  the 
analyses  was  found  to  be  about  2  per  cent.  Unable 
to  understand  such  a  discrepancy,  our  samples  were 
exchanged,  when  the  original  results  found  by  each 
were  confirmed,  thus  shewing  that  the  difference  was 
in  the  samples,  and  that  it  clearly  arose  from  insufficient 
mixing.  With  due  care,  however,  we  find  little  or  no 
trouble  in  this  direction.  As  regards  calculating  re- 
sults to  a  dry  sample.  This,  in  some  commodities  at 
least,  seems  to  be  quite  unnecessary.  Sugar,  for  ex- 
ample, is  bought  on  the  basis  of  the  weight  that 
passes  over  the  scale,  and  the  samples  are  secured  at 
the  time  it  is  being  weighed.  It  follows  almost  as  a 
necessary  consequence,  and  is  often  observed,  that 
those  lots  of  sugar  which  shew  an  increase  of  moisture 


on  analysis,  also  shew  an  increase  on  the  inyoice 
weight,  so  that  the  loss  on  analysis  is  sometimes 
largely  compensated  for  by  the  excess  of  weight 
Calculation  to  a  dry  sample  cannot,  however,  be  too 
strongly  advocated  for  some  articles,  because  it  has  at 
all  times  the  advantage  of  shewing  at  a  glance  the 
harmony  that  exists  between  the  analyses  of  samples 
drawn  at  different  times  and  containing  different  per- 
centages of  moisture.  My  close  connection  with  the 
sugar  Associations  brines  me  at  times  into  contact 
with  their  officials,  and  as  shewing  the  good  the 
Associations  have  already  accomplished,  I  understand 
the  weight  of  the  sugar  has  improved  so  much,  in 
com})ari8on  with  that  of  former  years,  that  it  has  even 
caused  them  surprise.  I^e  improvement  is  believed 
to  be  the  result  of  representations  made  to  the  Conti- 
nental sellers  i)ointing  out  that  the  su^  could  not 
have  been  put  into  the  bags,  otherwise  it  would  tnm 
out  here.  It  is  obvious  that  the  Continental  sellers, 
now  finding  that  they  get  value  only  for  the  sugar 
they  send,  are  more  careful  to  make  the  bags  full 
weight  In  conclusion  I  may  add  that  I  have  found 
little  or  no  trouble  in  connection  with  any  of  the 
analyses  which  I  have  executed,  and  I  do  not  suppose 
that,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  there  has  been  any 

auestion  raised  as  to  the  final  settlement  of  value  by 
[le  results  of  the  analysis  obtained.  In  short,  the 
Beetroot  Sugar  Association  have  been  so  eminently 
successful  in  their  working  that  a  return  to  the  old 
regime  is  now  qidte  impossible. 

Mr.  MacArthur  said  :  All  the  speakers  are  agreed 
that  the  centre  of  the  whole  grievance  is  in  sampling, 
I  believe  this  is  perfectly  true,  and  yet  Mr.  Tatlock, 
who  mdkes  the  motion,  seems  to  think  that  the  Ques- 
tion of  sampling  shoula  be  left  alone,  meantinje.  Now 
I  really  cannot  understand  how — if  sampling  be  such 
an  important  matter — it  should  be  left  to  uneducated 
men.  Would  it  not  be  better,  therefore,  fi»r  the  com- 
mittee who  are  appointed  to  make  representations  to 
maniifacturertf,  merchants  and  brokers,  as  well  as  to 
chemists,  showing  that  a  great  deal  of  the  trouble 
arises  through  bad  samnles.  I  scarcely  think  that 
analysts  would  care  to  adopt  any  one  method  for  any 
particular  class  of  products.  I  think  it  is  almoi^t 
suicidal.  Circumstances  will  arise  and  difficulties 
will  come  up  in  the  quality  of  natural  products. 
For  in&tance.  as  far  as  I  know  just  now,  there  is  no 
common  metnod  in  print  for  estimating  sulphur  in 
pyrites  apart  from  sul|)huric  acid.  Sucn  a  thing  is 
very  simple ;  but  there  is  no  recommendation  that  it 
should  be  done ;  but  I  think  that  such  a  recommenda- 
tion would  fall  on  the  shoulders  of  this  committee, 
and  that  their  recommendation  should  be  more  ne^i- 
tive  than  positive,  and  should  tend  to  shew  the 
dangers  into  which  an  analyst  is  apt  to  fall  If 
apology  is  necessary  for  a  person  speaking  on  his  ovn 
special  subject,  I  must  apologise  for  a  further  refer- 
ence to  pyrites.  The  committee  might  recommend 
a  methoKi  for  the  estimation  of  sulphur,  directing 
that  after  the  pyrites  is  dissolved  the  insoluble  must 
be  removed  by  nitration.  Now  an  odd  lot  might  con- 
tain a  lax^e  amount  of  galena  (in  which  the  sulphur 
of  zinc  is  available)  \  sulphate  of  lead  would  be 
formed  ;  one  rigidly  faithful  chemist  would  leave  this 
with  the  useless  silica,  while  another  intelligently 
honest  chemist  would  take  care  to  estimate  the  sul- 
phur in  the  insoluble.  One  would  work  with  rigorous 
obedience — the  other  would  deviate  from  strict  rule 
to  suit  an  exceptional  case.  As  to  a  court  of  appeal, 
I  scarcely  think  that  would  work.  Chemists  are 
blamed  for  being  high  or  low  to  please  their  chents ; 
in  future,  chemists  would  work  to  pleLse  the  court  of 
appeal ;  therefore,  this  court  would '  be  useless.  I 
cannot  agree  with  what  Mr.  Milles  has  stated  about 
precious  metals.    I  think  the  discrepanciea  in  jffecious 
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metalA  are  as  great— possiblv  greater — than  in  any 
other  class  of  work ;  certHiDiy  greater  than  in  any 
other  class  of  work  with  which  i  have  dealt    It  is  a 
Tery  difficult  matter  indeed  to  (;et  a  fair  sample  of 
aonreroos  or  argentiferous  material.    I  remem  TOr  one 
case  of  a  product  containing  a  large  amount  of  silver, 
in  which  there  wan  the  extreme  difference  of  about 
500  ouDces^  to  the  ton  between  the  assays  of  three 
Tery  eminent  firms.    It  was  certainly  a  verv  rich 
sample    Another  case  :  I  received  a  sample  of  auri- 
ferouB  pvrites  from  a  friend  to  examine.    The  sample 
was  rather  small,  but  I  got  the  results  to  agree  to 
within  a  few  pennyweights  (dwts).    In  sending  out 
the  resolt  I  stated  to  him  that  I  hoped  that  it  was 
close  enough  for  the  purpose.    He  replied  tlmt  it  was 
perfectly  close  enough,  and  that  he  hoped  for  my  own 
good  I  would  always  get  them  as  bad !    It  was  so 
much  better  than  he  was  used  to  at  the  gold  mine. 
In  conclosion,  I  would  like  to  say  that  as  sampling  is 
such  an  important  part  of  the  scientific  work,  it 
ought  to  come  under  the  cognisance  of  this  com- 
mittee, and  suggestions  and  recommendations  be  made 
about  it. 

Mr.  Stanford  said  :  I  think  the  important  subject 
of  sampling  will  nocessarily  form  part  of  the  delibera- 
tioDB  of  the  committee.    It  has  already  been  br«)Uffht 
before  the  Chemical  Section  of  the  London  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  and  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  principal 
prts  of  the  subject.     I  was  particularly  struck  with 
Professor  Mills    8Ug£[estion  about   this   committee 
getting  chemists  to  give  them  some  details  of  their 
errors.    There  is  no  doubt  that  that  is  a  most  im- 
portaot  suggestion,   and    would    give    them   very 
valuable  information.    Unfortunately  it  is  not  quite 
easy  to  elicit  it    I  remember  in  the  British  Associa- 
tioo  Committee  we  could  not  get  some  chemists  to 
admit  that  it  was  possible  for  them  to  make  an 
error,  and  Mr.  TatlocK,  in  his  reply,  will  perhaps  tell 
you  a  little  more  about  this  very  important  subject  of 
chloride  of  potassium.     He  has  here  shewn  you  the 
analysis  of  chloride  of  potassium,  but  I  am  sure 
he  will  bear  me  out  when  I  say  that  if  he  had  put  on 
the  biiard  the  two  analyses  of  a  mixed  salt  containing 
a  smaller  proportion  of  potash,  say  eoual  parts  of 
potash  and  sooa,  the  difference  between  nim  and  the 
German  chemist  would  have  been  very  much  larger, 
and  this  connection  brings  in  the  difficulty  Mr.  Mactear 
mentioned  about  manufacturers.      Unless  this  com- 
mittee is  strong  enough  to  carry  the  manufacturers 
with  them  very  little  will  be  done.   In  this  particular 
Question  of  potash  analysis  I  had  considerea  that  the 
British  Association   Committee   thoroughly  proved 
what  was  the  proper  method  of  estimating  potash 
lalta     It  is  a  method  which  I  think  all  British 
chemists  adopt  or  approve  of,  and  we  hear,  as  a 
remit,  that  the  German  manufacturers,  finding  that 
this  method  does  not  suit  them,  have  combined  to- 
gether and  won't  have  it. 

Mr.  Tatlock,  replying  to  the  previous  speakers, 
said  :  At  this  late  hour  I  shall  not  detain  you  long. 
I  was  much  struck  with  the  remarks  of  the  first 
speaker  (Mr.  Mactear)  in  regard  to  his  experience 
in  the  estimation  of  nitrous  compounds  by  means 
of  the  galvanic  process  which  Mr.  A.  Vernon  Harcourt 
recommended  long  since,  and  I  am  very  glad  to  know 
that  he  has  got  such  f;ood  results  with  it,  as  I  have 
ver^  old  experience  of  it :  not  in  connection  with  the 
testing  of  nitrous  compounds  in  vitriol  chamber  gases, 
bat  in  connection  with  the  estimation  of  nitric  acid  in 
saltpetre  and  gunpowder  materials.  I  had  oc<*asion 
twenty  jrears  ago  to  make  hundreds  of  estimations  of 
nitnc-acid,  existing  both  in  great  and  in  small  quanti- 
ties in  saltpetre  salts,  and  I  can  say  that  I  found  that 
process  most  invaluaole.  We  had  not  then  the  Crum- 
Frankland  methods  that  we  have  now,  and  which 


is  so  useful  to  most  chemists,  and  at  that  time, 
failing  it,  we  adopted  the  Harcourt  process  with 
ereat  success.  We  are  indebted  to  Professor  Mills 
for  the  suggestion  he  has  made  with  regard  to  recog- 
nised figures  for  permissible  errors,  in  every  case, 
of  course,  they  will  vary ;  but  it  is  very  desirable 
indeed  that  the  justifiable  maximum  of  error  should 
be  laid  down,  if  it  were  for  no  other  purpose  than  to 
get  people  to  believe  they  had  got  a  really  good 
analysis  where  such  had  been  made.  Dr.  Mills 
believes  that  a  perfectly  representative  sample  of  a 
cargo  of  iron  ore  cannot  dq  had  in  the  vessel  I 
can  quite  sympatluHe  with  that  as  far  as  my  ex- 
perience goes.  JEaving  had  to  sample  about  250,000 
tors  of.  iron  ore  during;  the  last  two  years  I  have  nad 
some  acquaintance  with  that  kind  of  work,  and  I 
have  often  declined  responsibility  for  the  accuracy 
of  such  samples.  Mr.  Miller  has  stated  his  ex- 
perience, which  seems  to  me  a  very  extraordinary 
one,  witn  regard  to  the  absence  of  difficulties  in- 
sampling  ores  containing  precious  metals.  I  think, 
however,  he  has  rather  unfairlv  contrasted  the  dis- 
crepancies in  the  estimations  of  potassium  per  cent, 
sucn  as  I  have  noted  here,  with  those  in  the  determi- 
nations of  percentages  of  gold  and  silver.  As  I  have 
already  stated,  these  would  depend  on  the  particular 
ingredients  determined,  and  in  all  cases  discrepancies 
must  be  compared  upon  one  hundred  parts  of  the 
special  ingredient  in  question,  so  that  while  a 
difference  of  a  few  tenths  per  cent  might  be  ad- 
missible in  a  muriate  of  potash  containing  upwards 
of  90  per  cent,  of  chloride  of  potassium,  a  hundredth 
part  of  that  difference  would  oe  quite  unpardonable 
m  a  gold  ore  containing  less  than  one  tenth  of  a  per 
cent'  of  the  precious  metal  It  is  only  within  the 
last  week  that  I  made  determinations  of  the  gold  and 
silver  in  two  samples  of  pyrites  ore,  the  amount  of 
gold  in  both  cases  being  exceedingly  small,  in  fact 
amounting  to  only  "OOOl  per  cent  It  is  a  very  easv 
matter  to  determine  gold  and  silver  to  a  very  small 
percentage  of  the  original  ore,  and  there  is  no  excuse. 
I  should  say,  for  discrepancy  in  the  determination  ot 
gold  or  silver  beyond  very  narrow  limits  on  that  basis. 
It  is  a  more  difficult  matter  when  we  come  to  some 
other  constituents  in  samples  which  we  are  frequently 
called  upon  to  analyse,  and  one  of  these  is  the  very 
example  he  (Mr.  Miller)  quoted— chloride  of  potas- 
sium. It  is  quite  true  there  is  a  difference  of  1*4,  but 
this  difference,  although  not  permissible,  is  upon  100 
parts,  or  nearly  so,  of  the  ingredients  estimated.  Had 
nve  or  six  grains,  more  or  less,  of  gold  been  returned 
per  ton  of  ore,  it  was  quite  possible  that  when  these 
ores  were  wrought  on  the  large  scales  this  difference 
would  have  been- brought  out,  and  I  should  be  called 
upon  to  account  for  the  discrepancy  between  my 
analysical  and  my  client's  working  results.  Mr.  W. 
Chrystal  suggests  that  samples  should  be  dried 
before  the^r  are  analysed.  I  perfectly  sympathise 
with  that  view,  and  as  far  as  minerals,  such  as  iron 
ores,  are  concerned,  this  has  been  our  practice  con- 
stantly. However,  I  did  not  think  it  necessary, 
until  quite  recently,  to  dry  samples  of  such  articles 
as  commercial  muriate  of  potash  before  analysis 
until,  indeed.  Mr.  Chrystal  brought  it  before  my 
notice  recently,  and  I  have  had  occasion  to  see  that 
he  is  perfectly  correct.  The  next  speaker,  Mr. 
MacArthur,  I  think,  is  not  to  suppose  for  a  single 
moment  that  I  don't  think  it  very  desirable  that 
the  International  Association  should  discuss  the 
question  of  sampling  at  all.  The  difficulties  that 
be  in  the  path  are  not  so  much  in  the  way  of 
sampling  as  in  describing  a  method  by  which  it 
can  be  done  correctly  under  all  circumstances.  I 
don't  think  I  have  anything  further  to  say,  but 
simply  to  make  good  an  omission  in  my  first  re- 
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marks,  to  the  effect  that  we  must  not  overlook  what 
others  have  done  in  bringing  about  concordant  re- 
suits  and  uniform  methods  in  analysis.  Mr.  Jamieson, 
who  is  chemist  to  the  Sussex  Agricultural  Association, 
with  Regard  to  phosphates,  has  done  much  in  this 
direction,  and  the  Society  of  Public  Analysts,  who 
analyse  about  15,000  samples  yearly,  carry  on  the 
work  with  very  few  discrepancies  I  must  say,  and  we 
must  not  forget  that  these  individuals  and  bodies 
have  already  done  very  much  towards  a  settlement 
of  this  ver]^  important  question. 

The  motion,  naving  been  put  to  the  meeting,  was 
carried  unanimously. 


Dbituarp. 


ROBERT  ANGUS  SMITH,  LL.D.,  RR.S. 

A  Vice-Preiident  and  Member  of  Council  qf  ike 
Society  qf  Chemical  Industry » 

On  the  11th  of  April,  the  venerable  Dumas 
breathed  his  last.  A  month  later,  Monday, 
May  12th,  at  a  quarter-past  ten,  Adolphe 
Wurtz,  of  Paris,  and  at  half -past  ten, 
Robert  Angus  Smith,  of  Manchester,  de- 
parted this  life.  Wurtz  and  Angus  Smith 
were  bom  iii  the  same  year,  1817,  and 
both  were  former  pupils  of  Liebig.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  on  May  Idth  (Sunday 
evening),  1883,  Dr.  James  Young,  of  Kelly, 
the  most  intimate,  and  one  of  the  oldest  oi 
Dr.  Angus  Smith's  friends,  passed  away,  and 
during  Dr.  Smith's  last  moments  he  referred 
to  this  fact. 

Robert  Angus  Smith  was  bom  near  Glas- 
gow on  the  16th  of  February,  1817,  and 
received  his  early  education  in  the  Glasgow 
Grammar  School.  Subsequently  he  attended 
the  classes  of  the  College  of  that  city.  As 
he  shewed  a  great  liking  for  classics,  and 
more  especially  Greek,  his  family  thougnt  he 
was  destined  to  become  a  minister  of  religion ; 
but  after  due  reflection  the  idea  was  aban- 
doned in  favour  of  the  study  ot  chemical 
science,  for  which  he  had  early  manifested 
great  aptitude.  When  twenty-two  years  of 
affe^  Rooert  An^  Smith  proceeded  to  the 
University  of  Giessen,  and  studied  chemistry 
under  Liebig.  He  took  the  Ph.D.  degree, 
and  then  returning  to  England  became  an 
assistant  to  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair  in  184^  in  the 
Lancashire  enquiries,  conducted  under  the 
Health  of  Towns  Commission. 

Dr.  Smith  now  settled  in  Manchester  as  a 
professional  chemist,  and  contributed  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  British  Association,  Chemi- 
cal Society,  and  other  learned  Associations. 
The  Imperial  Geological  Institute  of  Vienna 
made  him  one  of  its  corresponding  members, 
and  in  1844  he  was  elected  a  Member  of  the 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Man- 
chester, in  the  welfare  of  which  he  manifested 
to  the  last  the  warmest  interest,  and  in  the  jrear 
1864  he  was  elected  president  of  that  Society. 
In  1856,  twelve  years  after  the  death  of  Dalton, 
he  contributed  to  the  Society  a  biography  of 
that  great  philosopher,  and  in  1857  he  was 
elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  He 
was  a  Corresponding  Memoer  of  the  Royal 
Bavarian   Academy,   Vice-President   of   the 


Chemical  Society,   and  of  the  Institute  of 
Chemistry.    In  1863,  Dr.  Aneos  Smith  waa 
appointed  Inspector-Creneral  of  Alkali  Works 
for  the  Unitea  Kingdom,  and  his  interesting 
annual  reports  have  generally  contained  the 
results  of  important  investi^tions.    Od  the 
passing  of  the  Rivera  Pollution  Act,  he  was 
appointed,  together  with  Sir  Robert  Kav- 
linson.  Inspector  for  Enghmd  and  Scotland. 
The  Report  for  1882  contains  the  result  of 
his    experiments   and    researches  on  water 
and  drainage.    His  book  on  "  Disinfectanta 
and  Disinfection  **  was  published  in  186d,  and 
in  the  r^rt  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the 
Cattle  Hague  was  em  bodi^  a  memoir  of  his 
on  disinfection.    In  1872,  Dr.  Smith's  most 
widely-read  and  highly-prized  work  on  ''Air 
and  Kain  ^  appeared,  the  work  being  desig- 
nated by  him  "  the  beginnings  of  a  cnenucal 
climatologv."     In  1875  a  collection  of  the 
essays  and  researches  of  the  late  Profesaor 
Thomas  Graham,    F.KS.,  was  printed  and 
published  for  private  circulation  only,  by  Dr. 
Smith  and  his  friend  Dr.  James  Toung.   To 
this  work  Dr.  Smith  contributed  a  preface,  in 
which  the  scientific  position  of  Grahsm  is 
well  shown. 

In  1879,  a  work  was  issued  anonymonaly, 
entitled  "  Loch  Etive  and  the  Sons  of  Uis- 
nach.'*  A  review,  which  appeared  in  the 
Inverness  Courier  of  October  9th,  1879,  thna 
commente  on  the  work :  **'  The  book  before 
us,  with  an  unpromising  title,  and  without 
the  smallest  amount  of  assumption  on  the 
part  of  its  unnamed  author,  discusses  a  great 
variety  of  subjects,  ancient  and  modem.  It 
does  so  with  an  extent  of  precision  of  learn- 
ing, scientific  and  historical,  rarely  to  be  met 
with ;  and,  what  is  rarer  still,  treats  HighUnd 
subjects  in  the  calmest  and  most  impartial 
manner,  entirely  free  from  passion  and  pr^n- 
dice.  At  the  same  time,  it  shows  a  pUjHful 
though  subdued  fancy,  which  sheds  a  piessing 
light  over  drv  antiquarian  details  ;  and  best 
of  all,  it  displays  a  larffe-hearted,  a  charitable, 
and  a  truly  cauiolic  Christian  spirit  towards 
the  living  and  the  dead,  while  many  observa- 
tions, the  result  of  matured  wisdom,  are 
scattered  here  and  there  in  the  most  mi- 
obtrusive  manner."  Dr.  Anspis  Smith  was 
the  author  of  the  book,  which  bears  witness 
to  considerable  archaeological  tastes,  the  para- 
graph above  given,  and  written  of  an  unknown 
man,  bearing  witness  to  higher  qualities  of 
head  and  heart  In  1882,  tne  University  of 
Edinburgh  conferred  the  honorary  degree  of 
LL.D.  upon  Dr.  Smith,  to  whom  some  time 
previously  the  LL.D.  degree  of  the  Umversity 
of  Glasgow  had  been  presented.  A  detailed 
account  of  Dr.  Smith^  scientific  papers  ap- 
peared some  time  ago  in  the  Biograph  and 
Iteview.  It  has  been  aptly  written  of  the 
work  of  Angus  Smith's  life,  that  in  it  he 
sought  "  to  make  known  the  influence  of  in- 
organic and  organic  compounds  alike  upon 
life,  to  reconcile  industry  with  health  and 
beauty,  to  renew  the  flowers  and  the  greenery 
of  trees,  to  freshen  the  rivers,  and  to  restore 
vigour  and  cheerfulness  to  the  jaded  citizen  and 
tired  worker."  Dr.  Angus  Smith  was  agreat  su- 
thoritjr  on  the  peat,  orown  coal,  and  lignite 
deposits  in  Europe, and  thecompo6ition,fonna- 
tion  and  uses  of  peat  formed  subjects  of  special 
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interest  to  him.  His  essay,  entitled  "  A  Study 
of  Peat,"  contributed  to  tne  Memoirs  of  the 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Man- 
chester, ia  an  interesting  and  instructive  trea- 
tise^ abounding  with  the  quaint  bright  orinn- 
alities  and  simplicities  of  style  and  idea  so  cha- 
racteristic  of    him,    surrounding   which   is 
frequently  found  an  atmosphere   of  quiet 
humour,  perfectly  under  control,  and  never 
allowed  to  become  in  the  least  degree  ex- 
traneous to  the  subject  treated  of.    Just  in 
the  simplicity  and  quaintness  of  his  style  of 
writing   lies    his    strength,    his    sentences 
being  short,  trenchant,  and  uninvolved;  in 
fact|  Angus  Smith  wrote  very  nearly  as  he 
thought  and  spoke.    In  the  essay  on  peat,  the 
following  sentence  occurs,  and  it  fullv  bears 
out  what  has  just  been  said  : — **  By  aestroy- 
ing  peat-bogs  on  hills,  we  destroy  valuable 
reservoirs   made    cheaply  ^  and    maintained 
cheaply— that  is  at  the  price  of  the  rent  of 
the  land  at  most,  but  not  always  at  this  price. 
If  we  destroy  them,   and   make   reservoirs 
below  the  level  of  the  surface,  we  know  some- 
thing of  tiie  danger  as  well  as  expense.    A 
peat  bog,  ten  feet  deep,  will  hold  as  much 
water  as  a  reservoir  of  the  same  dimensions, 
seven  and  a  half  feet  deep ;  it  requires  no 
digging,  and  may  be  used  for  shooting  over, 
and  for  healtL    It  retains  the  water  better 
in  summer  than  our  reservoirs :  it  is,  in  fact, 
a  covered  reservoir,  and  woula  make  a  valu- 
able covering  to  those  hills  which  have  works 
below  continually  demanding  fresh  streams. 
One  of  my  proposals,  therefore^  is  to  grow 
our  water-reservoirs  instead  of  digging  them." 
As  Chief-Inspector  of  Alkali    Works,  it 
is  needless  to  say  a  man  was  required  who 
combined  in  himself  a  true,  kindly,  and  con- 
ciliatory disposition,  with  great  tact,  discretion 
and  sufficient  reticence.    From  what  has  been 
already  said  of  Dr.  Anfl^us  Smith,  it  will  be 
seen  how  well  fitted  he  was  for  the  post,  espe- 
cially in  the  earlier  stages  of  its  development. 
One  of  tiie  distinguishing  features  of  Dr. 
Angus  Smith's  character,  was  what  may  per- 
haps be  termed,  an  anxious  care  for  the  truth 
in  small  Uiings  as  well  as  in  great.    He  knew 
that  the  safety  of  the  great  things  was  en- 
sured, if  their  lesser  details  were  founded  on 
truth.  Being  very  cautious  in  giving  opinions, 
as  well  as  verv    regardful   of   the  feelings 
of  others,  and  Laving  a  great  reverence  for 
truth  as  truth,  it  may  be  readily  imagined 
that  on  many  topics  freely  discussed,  con- 
demned, or  advocated  by  most  people,   he 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  speak  to  a  dennite 
opinion— he  preferred  reticence. 

Dr.  Aniros  Smith  was  never  married ;  but 
in  his  nephews  and  nieces  he  took  a  paternal 
interest,  and  this  interest  was  also  extended 
to  the  familv  of  his  friend  Young,  by  whom  his 
counsel  ana  wisdom  are  regarded  as  oracular. 
He  delighted  to  assist  young  men,  and  to  en- 
courage and  influence  them  in  what  he  thought 
was  their  right  course. 

His  last  moments  were  quite  free  from  pain, 
and  conscionsness  was  preserved  to  the  end. 
From  his  window  he  could  see  the  advance  of 
8i)ring,  the  clothing  of  the  shrubs  and  trees 
with  green,  and  he  was  much  interested  in 
watching  two  birds  building  their  nest  in  full 
view  of  the  window. 


Towards  the  close,  when  one  inquired  of 
him  how  he  felt,  he  replied  in  a  faint  voice, 
and  }ret  with  a  tinge  of  the  old  quaint  humour, 
"  Thinking  and  sinking.'' 

Perhaps  more  especially  because  of  his 
usual  reticence  on  such  matters,  inquiries  have 
been  made  concerning  his  religious  views. 
The  recital  of  a  little  episode  may  serve  to 
throw  light  on  this  matter.  ^  A  scientific 
memoir  had  been  read  to  him,  in  the  course 
of  which  reference  was  made  to  the  influence 
which  the  i)ositive  religjious  beliefs  of  the 
person  forming  the  subject  of  the  memoir 
had  exercised  upon  his  success  as  an  investi- 
gator. "I  am  glad  you  have  written  that^" 
exclaimed  Dr.  Smith  with  enthusiasm ;  ^  it 
brings  my  mind  nearer  to  the  mind  of  the 
writer."  W.  S. 


3loumal  ann  ipatent  Ultetature. 

L— flEmSRAL  PLAUT,  APPAEATFSj   AJD 

MACHIKERT. 

• 

Chemieal  Fire  Engines,  J.  Gibbs  and  D.  Fotherin^ham, 
Glasgow.  Eng.  Pat.  3844,  Aug.  7,  1883.  Provisional 
protection  granted  only. 

This  invention  relates  to  an  improved  method  of  work- 
ing those  fire  engines  termed  '^extincteurs,"  which 
depend  for  their  action  upon  the  pressure  of  oarbonio 
anhydride  expelled,  from  the  alkaline  carbonate  with 
which  they  are  charged,  by  a  small  Quantity  of  an  add. 
Hitherto  tne  acid  has  been  sos^ndea  in  the  interior  of 
the  vessel  in  a  bottle,  which  is  broken  by  shaking  or 
canting  at  the  desired  moment  In  the  present  case  the 
patentees  propose  to  effect  this  by  providing  for  the  acid 
a  cylindrical  vessel,  having  a  valve  at  its  lower  extremity, 
which  can  be  opened  by  a  spindle  passing  through  a 
stuffing  box  from  the  outside,  and  thus  more  retuiily 
discbarge  the  add  into  the  alkaline  solution.  Two  forms 
of  hollow  plug  cocks,  containing  the  acid  in  their  interior 
and  worked  in  a  similar  manner,  are  also  described. -« 
G.  G.  H. 


Apparatus  for  Grinding  or  Reducing  Ores,  Phosphates, 
Quartz,  etc.  J.  Wood,  West  Stockwith,  Nottingham. 
Eng.  Pat.  4002,  Aug.  17,  1883. 

This  invention  consists  of  a  perforated  revolving  pan, 
the  perforations  being  conical  and  the  smaller  end 
towards  the  inside  of  the  pan ;  a  pair  of  edge  runners 
are  placed  resting  thereon  and  free  to  turn  on  their  axes. 
The  runners  are  made  as  heavy  as  possible,  and  with 
narrow  edj^s,  so  that  material  introduced  to  he  ground 
being  subjected  to  the  concentrated  weight  of  the  runners 
in  a  very  small  space,  reduction  to  powder  is  effected 
withont  much  friction  or  attrition.  Passing  through  the 
perforated  bottom  of  the  })an,  and  falling  on  the  bed  of 
the  machine,  the  ground  material  is  remov^  by  a  revolving 
scraper  into  an  elevator  which  discharges  into  a  hopper 
placed  some  distance  above  the  revolving  pan.  The 
nopper  communicates  at  its  lower  part  with  suitably 
constructed  settling  chambers,  which  are  partiallv  ex- 
hausted by  a  fan,  and  so  arranged  that  the  induced 
current  of  air  carrying  with  it  the  fine  particles  x>f  the 
ground  material  traverses  the  chambers  in  a  zig-zag 
fashion.  The  fine  particles  so  drawn  into  the  chambers 
^raduallv  deposit,  and  can  be  withdrawn  from  time  to 
time.  The  heavier  portions  of  the  ground  material  pass 
out  through  the  bottom  of  the  hopper,  and  after  traversing 
an  inclined  guide  formed  by  slcming  partitions  placed 
alternately  towards  the  right  and  left,  so  as  to  afford  a 
circuitous  path,  are  delivered  to  be  reground  upon  the 
revolving  table  of  the  machine.  The  patentee  claims 
separately— (1)  the  apparatus  consisting  of  the  revolving 
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tuble  and  nmners  as  described ;  (2)  the  settling  chambers 
whereby  the  material  is  deposited  by  being  subjected  to 
the  action  of  an  induced  current  of  air;  (3)  the  combina- 
tion of  the  various  apparatus  as  and  for  the  purpose  sub- 
stantially described.— C.  G.  U. 


ni.-I)ESTEUCTIYE  BISTILUTION,  TAE 

PEODFCTS,  Eto. 

Note  on  the  Employment  of  the  Abel  Petroleum  Testina 
Apparatus  in  Iropical  Climates.     By  Sir  FredericK 


thereby  effected  is,  however,  unimportant  in  comparison 
with  the  value  to  be  attached,  from  a  commerml  point 
of  view,  to  the  attainment  of  uniform  results  in  the 
examination  of  cargoes  of   oils  in  different  ooontries. 
The  method  of  operating  just  given  will  yield  results 
fairly  concordant,  even  when  operators  employing  it  are 
under  different  circumstances  of  climate;  but  atil)  the 
authors  felt  bound  to  point  out  that  the  Abel  test  ooald 
not  give  precisely  concordant  results  under  such  dreum- 
stances,  the  flashing-points  in  a  tropical  country  being 
somewhat  lower  than  those  found  in  toe  temperate  zones. 
It  was  recommended,  therefore,  that  the  trade  should 
provide  for  the  liability  of  some  samples  to  exhibit,  irhen 
tested  in  India,  a  flashing-point  as  much  as  three  degrees 


A^l  CB    D.CL     F.R8    an^^^^^^  Redwood,    i^;^  Thirt^  "ftS^Sfg-^S^^^^^ 

F.C.S..  F.I.C.    Chem.  News,  May  2,  1884.  „,^^^     j^  ^  p^i^^^  oSt^t  the  amount  of  vapow 

disengaged    in   the   filling  of  the  cup  obviously  de 


Ons  of  the  authors  hjEis  shewn  (see  this  Journal,  vol.  I., 
p.  473 — 478)  that  the  method  of  testing  prescribed  by  the 
Fctroleum  Acts  of  this  country  and  India  is  liable  to 
furnish,  with  one  and  the  same  sample  of  oil,  lower 
results  in  a  tropical  country  than  in  a  temperate 
climate,  unless  certain  precautions  not  specified  in  the 
legal  directions  for  applying  the  test  are  observed.  It  was 
found  that  a  sample  of  petroleum  which  gave  a  flashing, 
point  of  73^  F.  when  the  test  was  mi^e  in  the  cool 
atmosphere  of  the  laboratory,  flashed  on  the  first  appli- 
cation of  the  test  flame  at  66''  F.  when  the  testing  was 
conducted  in  an  apartment  heated  to  a  tropical  tem- 
perature. It  was  foupd  that  when  the  sample  was 
Bubiected  to  prolonged  cooling  ^rior  to  testmg,  the 
teoaency  to  exhibit  a  lower  flashing- point  was  largely 
diminished.  A  modification  suggested  by  Dr.  Lyon 
to  avoid  a  J[alse  flash  consisted  in  leaving  the  test- 
ing slide  withdrawn  for  some  time  before  commenc- 
ing the  application  of  the  test-flame,  and  when  ex- 
perimenting under  these  conditions  it  was  found  that 
the  depression  of  the  flashing-point  was  no  longer  dis- 
tinctly shown.  It  was  therefore  dear  that  the  lower 
flashing-point  was  due,  at  any  rate  veij  largely,  to 
vapour  disengaged  prior  to  the  first  application  of  the 
test-flame,  and  that  this  vapour  became  dissipated 
when  the  modification  referred  to  was  adopted. 

"With  the  continued  assistance  of  Dr.  Lyon  the  relative 
merits  of  various  methods  of  overcoming  this  effect  of  a 
tropical  climate  upon  the  flashing-point  were  ascertained. 
In  addition  to  the  plan  already  described,  the  following 
methods  were  found  available : 

(1)  The  removal  of  the  collected  vapour  bv  means  of 
an  aspirator  after  placing  the  cover  on  the  oil-cup. 

(2)  The  dispersal  of  the  vapour  by  gently  blowing  over 
the  surface  of  the  oil  after  filling  Uie  cup  and  oefore 
putting  on  the  cover. 

(3)  The  commencing  of  the  apnlication  of  the  test- 
flame  at  a  temperature  considerably  lower  than  that 
prescribed  by  the  Acts.  The  plan  of  blowing  away 
the  vapour  was  found  simple  and  effectual  in  careful 
hands,  but  it  was  not  thought  a  desirable  one  to  adopt, 
being  obviously  liable  to  abuse,  and,  with  Dr.  Lyon, 
the  authors  were  ultimately  led  to  give  the  pre- 
ference to  the  method  of  commencing  the  applica- 
tion of  the  test-flame  at  a  temperature  of  66°  F.,  when 
the  first  experiment  has  furnished  a  flashing-point 
below  73®  F.  The  effect  of  this  modification,  as  well  as 
that  of  any  one  of  the  alternatives  above  mentioned,  is  to 
sraduall^  remove  the  vapour  disengaged  in  the  filling  of 
the  cup  va  successive  Quantities  too  small  to  give  a  flash, 
each  application  of  the  test-flame  determininff  a  current 
of  air  througli  the  upper  part  of  the  cup,  and  sweeping 
out  a  portion  of  ^  the  gaseous  contents.  Any  one  of^the 
modes  of  operating  above  described  is  obviously  open  to 
the  objection  that  it  effects  the  removal  of  some  small 
proportion  of  the  most  volatile  constituents  of  the  oil 


pends  upon  the  precise  mode  of  manipulation,  and 
IS,  as  might  be  expected,  greatest  when  the  oil  is 
poured  in  slowly  in  a,  thin  stream  from  a  vessel  held  some 
inches  above  the  cup.  Under  these  conditions  the  con* 
siderable  agitation  to  which  the  liquid  is  subjected  acts 
mechanically  in  promoting  the  disengagement  of  vapour, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  attenuated  volume  o!  the 
liquid  is  exposed  to  a  temperature  much  above  the  flash- 
ing-point of  the  oil.  These  circumstances  may  combine  to 
cause  a  layer  of  vapour  to  cover  the  surface  of  the  oil  in 
the  cup  before  commencement  of  the  test 


The  Determination  of  Phenol  in  Creosote,     Kleinert. 
Zeit.  Analyt.  Chem.  23,  1-ia 

Whilst  examining  a  number  of  creosote  oils,  the  anther 
found  that  the  determinations  of  the  acid  oils  and  of 
phenol  by  Koppescharr's  method  by  no  means  gave  concor- 
dant results,  as  is  shewn  by  the  following  percentages:— 


Acid  Oils 
Phenol  .. 


18     90    18    18   22      22      22 
13  7  28   16   30    16*8617*25  13 


22      17     14     SO 
18*46  12*75  1717  14 


The  acid  oils  collected  during  these  experiments  sbonld 
contain  almost  exactly  75  per  cent  of  phenol,  and  accord- 
iogly  the  greater  bulk  should  have  dissolved  when  s 
portion  was  shaken  with  twenty  times  its  volume  of  warm 
water.  This,  however,  was  not  the  case:  the  neater 
portion  remained  undissolved,  and  this  when  nested 
began  to  distil  over  at  from  208*  to  215^  These  obser- 
vations show  that  the  acid  oils  insoluble  in  water  contain 
a  body  boiling  ai  a  considerably  higher  temperature  than 

Shenol,  but  acting  as  phenol  does  toward  bramiaa  After 
escribing  in  detail  a  number  of  fractional  distillations 
and  the  examination  of  the  fractions,  the  author  sums 
up:  (1)  The  very  small  portion,  viz.,  1  to  2  per  cent, 
distilling  over  between  150*  and  200*  shows  tnat  these 
creosote  oils  contain  but  very  little  phenol.  (2)  It  cannot 
be  supposed  that  the  distillate  coming  over  above  200^ 
contains  phenol  (whose  boiling  point  is  184")  in  anything 
more  than  small  quantity,  ana  yet  not  only  is  the  fraction 
boiling  200*  to  260<^  the  largest,  but  it  is  also  the  one 
which  shows  the  highest  test  for  ^enol  by  the  bromine 
method.  (3)  The  acid  oils  boiling  above  250^  also  oootain 
substances  behaving  exactly  like  phenol  towards  bromine. 
Conse<|uently  when  phenol  is  determined  in  creosote  oil 
according  to  Koppescharr's  method,  the  number  obtaiofd 
is  very  consideraoly  too  high,  owing  to  the  presence  of 
bodies  of  higher  boiling  point  than  that  of  phenol, 
precipitated  by  bromine,  and  soluble  in  caustic  soda,  hot 
insoluble  in  water.— H.  B. 


The  Occurrence  of  Pyridine  in  Commercial  Ammania* 
H.  Ost.  Zeit  Analyt  Chem.  23.  59-60. 


(which  in  all  instances  b  a  mixture  of  liquids  differing,    In  order  to  detect  this  impurity  the  ammonia  is  neaHy 


and  in  some  cases  very  considerably,  in  volatility),  and 
that  consequently  the  character  of  the  sample  has  sus- 
tained some  alteration,  tending  to  raise  its  flashing-point 
before  the  application  of  the  test-flame  is  actually  com- 
menced. This  is,  however,  unavoidable,  and  must  even 
occur  in  tropicul  climates,  to  some  extent,  whenever  a 
sample  is  subject  to  any  kind  of  manipulation  in  the 
open  air.     The  extent  to  which  t)ie  flashing-point  is 


neutralised,  when  the  pyndine  smell  can  be  noticed.  By 
distilling  the  liquid,  collecting  the  distillate  in  hydro- 
chloric acid,  evaporating,  and  extracting  the  residue  with 
absolute  alcohol,  a  solution  is  obtains  containing  bnt 
little  ammonium  chloride.  This  last  is  remoTpd  by 
addition  of  platinum  chloride,  and  on  evaporation  of  the 
alcoholic  filtrate  the  platinum -pyridine  double  chloride 
separates  in  characteristic  forms^— H.  B, 
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iy.-C0IOIIBIlf»  MATTEBS  AITD  DYES. 

The  Attay  of  Pure  Indigo  Samples  by  Mean*  of  the 
Spectroscope,  C.  H.  Wolff.  Zeit  Anal.  Chem.  23, 
29-32. 

The  author  has  repeated  with  some  alterationfi  his  pre- 
vious experiments  {Zeii.  AncU,  Chem,  17,  310).  The  slit 
of  the  instniment  was  constructed  aft«*r  KrUss's  method, 
and  the  intensity  ol  the  light  measured  by  Vierordt's 
method.  A  prism  of  less  dispersive  power  and  a  slightly 
different  portion  of  the  spectnun  were  employed.  The 
indigo  samples  previoosly  employed  were  re-examined 
and  compared  with  a  sample  of  artificial  indigo,  crys- 
tallised from  anilin  by  Baeyer,  which  served  as  the 
standard;  the  sample  previously  employed  as  standard 
was  No.  2 : — 

Per  cent. 

Indigotin,  Baeyer lOOtX) 

Indigotin,  Trommsdorff 91*58 

Indigotln,  sublimed,  Schuchardt 83*41 

Indigotin,  sublimed.  Wolff 82*45 

lodigotin,  Vierordt  81*85 

Indigotln,  crystallised,  Sohuchardt ..;...  79*08 

H.  B. 

Synthesis  of  QuinoUne  Derivatives.     L.  Knorr.     Berl. 

Ber.  17,  540. 

Iir  reference  to  a  new  synthesis  of  quinoline  derivatives 
hy  the  action  of  aniline  of  acetoacetic  ether  recently 
announced  by  the  author  {BerL  Ber,  16,  2593),  he  now 
publishes  the  results  of  further  experiments.  From  these 
It  appears  that  the  same  reaction  takes  place  between 
most  primary  aromatic  amines  and  carboketonic  acid 
etheraof  the  general  formula  R1-CO-CHR2-COOR2. 
The  reactions  oetween  aniline,  orthotoluidine,  paratolui- 
dine,  betanaphthylamine,  and  orthophenylenediamine 
respectively,  with  aceto-acetic  ether,  ana  between  paratol- 
nidine  ana  snccino-snccinic  ether  are  described  in  the 
paper.— A.  S, 


Synthesis  of  Indol  DerivoHveSf     Emil  Fischer  and  Otto 
'  Hess.    Berl.  Ber.  17,  559. 

In  a  previous  paper  the  authors  have  described  the  for- 
ination  of  an  acid  bv  the  action  of  methylphenylhydrazine 
on  pyroraoemic  acid,  which  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric 
acid  splits  up  into  ammonia  and  a  new  acid  possessing 
the  formula  CioH^NOj.  Further  investigation  has  shown 
this  latter  compound  to  be  a  derivative  of  indol  By 
continued  heatins  it  loses  COs,  and  yields  a  weak  basic 
snhstance,  CsHgN,  very  closely  resembline  indol.  This  on 
oxidation  gives  methylpseudoisatin,  and  from  this  it  is 
inferred  that  the  base  is  methylindol— 

C,H4<^jf^CH 


k 


and  the  ordinal  acid  methylindolcarbonic  add.  The 
fonnation  of  indol  derivatives  from  pyroracemic  acid  and 
secondary  aromatic  hydrazines  appears  to  be  a  general 
one,  and  one  likely  to  be  of  importance  for  synthesis  of 
bodies  belonging  to  the  indigo  group.  The  preparation 
and  properties  of  the  above-named  compounds,  and  other 
similar  ones  are  described  in  detail. — A.  S. 


Itnprovemenis  in  the  Production  of  Certain  Substances 
for  Use  in  Obtaining  Colouring  Matters  suitable  for 
Dyeing  and  Printinq.  Robert  Holliday  and  W.  R. 
Hodgkiiuion.    Eng.  Pat  3730,  July  31,  1883. 

The  inventors  claim  the  production  of  the  phenols  of 
fluorene  and  acenaphthene  by  converting  these  hydro- 
carbons into  monosulphonic  acids  and  fusing  with  alkali. 
They  claim  also  the  amido  derivatives  of  fluorene  and 
acenaphtbene  (flnorylamines)  obtained  by  nitrating  and 
reducing  the  nltro  derivatives  of  these  hydrocarbons. 
The  fluorola  and  flnorylamines  or  their  sulphonic  acids 
are  employed  for  the  production  of  azo  colours  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  naphthola  and  naphthylamines. 

R.  M. 


Improvements  in  the  Preparation  of  Colouring  Matters 
suitable  for  Dyeing  and  Printing.  Astley  Paston 
Price,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  Communicated  by  Hein- 
rich  Caro,  Mannheim,  Germany.  Eng.  Pat.  4428, 
Sept  15,  1883. 

By  acting  upon  dimeth^laniline,  diethylaniline,  or 
other  tertiary  monamines  with  pihosgene  gas,  OOCls,  in 
the  presence  of  anhydrous  aluminium  chloride  colouring 
matters  are  produced.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  dimethyl- 
aniline  20  parts  of  the  latter  base  are  mixed  with  5  parts 
of  aluminium  diloride,  the  temperature  not  being  allowed 
to  rise  above  30°€.,  and  3  parts  of  carbon  oxvchloride 
gradually  added.  The  temperature  is  kept  at  20  to30"C. 
for  five  or  six  hours,  by  which  time  the  reaction  b  com- 
plete. The  colour  is  purified  b^  the  usual  methods,  and 
then  forms  a  violet  dve  which  is  said  to  differ  from  the 
ordinary  "  methyl- violets"  in  its  bluer  and  more  brilliant 
shade,  and  in  its  greater  power  of  crystallisation. — R.  M. 


A  New  or  Improved  Manufacture  of  Yellow  and 
Orange  Colouring  Matters,  John  Imray,  Southampton 
Buildings,  Chancery  Lane.  A  communication  from 
"La  Soci^t^  Anonyme  des  Mati^res  Colorantes  et 
Produits  Chimiques,"  of  St.  Denis  and  Messrs.  L. 
Roussin  and  A.  Rosenstiehl,  of  Paris.  Eng.  Pat  4621, 
Sept  28,  1883. 

This  invention  relates  to  tlie  production  of  soluble  azo 
dyes  containing  the  COOH  group  instead  of  the  HSOs 
group.  As  an  example  the  inventors  give  the  production 
of  cmouring  mattes  from  para  or  meta-raidobenzoic  acid, 
which  is  diazotised  and  combined  with  diphenylamine  or 
benzylaniline  in  the  usual  way. — R.  M. 


YH.— ACIDS,  ALKALIS,  AKD  SALTS, 

Manufacture  of  Chlorate  of  Potash.     E.  K.  Muspratt 
and  G.  Eschellmann.     Eng.  Pat  3960,  Aug.  15,  1883. 

Magnesia  suspended  in  water  Is  substituted  for  mUk  of 
lime  ordinarily  employed.  Chlorine  is  passed  into  the 
mixture,  and  tne  resulting  liquor,  which  contains  ma^e- 
sium  chlorate  and  chloride,  is  treated  with  potassium 
chloride.  The  greater  portion  of  the  chlorate  of  potash 
so  produced  is  separated  b>[  crystallisation,  whilst  the 
rest  is  deposited  on  evaporating  the  mother-liquor.  The 
liquor,  which  after  removal  of  tne  chlorate  of  potash  con* 
tams  only  magnesium  chloride,  is  allowed  to  solidify,  and 
is  then  reconverted  into  miijgnesia  by  heating  m  the 
known  method.  The  magnesia  can  thus  be  used  repeat- 
edly, a  slight  contamination  with  magnesium  chloride 
not  affecting  its  utility. — ^A.  S. 


Manufacture  of  Chlorine,    W.  Weldon.    Eng.  Pat  4079, 

1883. 

The  solution  of  manganese  chloride  obtained  in  the  pre 
paration  of  chlorine  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on 
oxide  of  manganese  is  freed  from  excess  of  acid  by  diges- 
tion with  regenerated  oxide,  or  by  passing  down  a  tower 
in  which  hot  eases  are  ascending.  The  solution  is  then 
evaporated  to  oryness,  and  the  residual  product  should 
not  contain  more  than  one  equivalent  01  water.  It  is 
then  reduced  to  powder,  and  either  cJone  or  mixed  with 
powder  of  oxide  of  manganese  resulting  from  the  next 
operation,  is  heated  (most  conveniently  m  rotating  cylin- 
ders) in  a  current  of  air.  Chlorine  is  thereby  evolved, 
and  there  results  an  oxide  of  manganese  or  mixture  of 
oxides  which  may  be  used  for  the  fresh  generation  of 
chloriije.  —  A.  S. 


X.-METALLUMT,  MINIKa,  Etc. 

A  Method  qf  Distinguishing  between  Iron  and  Steel  in 
Small  Pieces,    Dingl.  Polyt  Joum.  251,  332. 

Generally  the  appearance  of  a  fresh  fracture  serves  for 
the  cla»8ification  of  sample  pieces,  but  this  test  is  not 
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Bnfficiently  accnrate  when  it  is  a  qnebtion  of  good  fine- 
grained iron  or  very  soft  steel.  To  make  the  discrimi- 
nation in  such  cases  easy  and  sure,  Walrand  proposes  to 
heat  the  sample  until,  on  cooling,  it  assumes  a  blue 
colour,  and  then  observe  the  fracture.  By  this  process 
all  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  piece  of  metal  in  ques- 
tion is  removed.  The  experiment  can  be  made  in  the 
following  way :  The  sample  rod,  about  25cm.  to  30cm. 
long,  is  slightly  filed  aoout  4cm.  to  6cm.  from  its 
ends  ;  the  one  end  is  then  heated  slowly  and  uniformly 
to  a  dark  red  heat  (325^  to  400**)  and  cooled  in  water. 
While  cooling,  the  still  warm  piece  of  metal  must  be 
repeatedlv  tested  with  a  file  until  the  clean  surface 
appears  dark  yellow,  or  better,  blue,  when  it  is  quickly 
and  completelv  cooled.  The  surfaces  exposed  by  break- 
ing off  the  ends  of  the  rod  at  the  file  marks  can  now  be 
compared.  Ordinary  cold  broken  wrought  iron  appears 
fibrous  or  grainy,  but  when  it  has  been  treated  in  the 
above  manner  the  fracture  looks  dull,  torn  and  short, 
fibred.  Hard  and  moderately  hard  steel  is  fine  grained; 
after  heating  and  tempering  it  has  a  glancing,  wholly, 
or  partially,  smooth  fracture.  Swedish  iron  has  onlv  a 
trace  of  fibre  and  consequently  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  soft  steel,  when  tempered  however  the  fibres  can 
be  distinctly  seen  and  the  smooth  appearance  vanishes, 
while  with  soft  steel,  similarly  treated,  this  appearance 
becomes  more  distinct.— W.  M. 


Cast  Steel,    Dingl.  Polyt  Journ.  250,  283. 

Mbssbs.  6L5CKNSR,  of  Tschimdorf,  prepare  a  metal,  by 
fusing  together  cast  iron  and  steel,  which  is  well  adapted 
to  the  manufacture  of  agricultural  implements.  Tested 
for  breaking  strain  under  the  usual  conditions,  it  gave 
the  following  results :  The  metal  to  be  tested  was  cast 
in  rectangular  bars,  of  31mm.  square  section,  which  were 
found  to  break  under  the  several  strains:  (1)  bending, 
at  33'1  to  39*9  kilos.,  per  1  square  mm.  ;  (2)  drawing,  at 
22*3  to  23'5  kilos. }  (3)  compressing,  at  107*8  to  1101 
kilos.  The  limit  of  elasticity  was  reached  under  a  load 
of  4-6  to  4*96  kilos,  per  1  square*  mm. —C.  F.  C. 


Furnaces  or  Apparatus  for  Burning,  Calcining,  or  Roast- 
ing Sulphur  Ores,  Spent  Oxide  of  Iron,  etc  J.  S. 
McDougall,  Manchester.  £ng.'  Pat  3985,  Aug,  16, 
1883. 


The  subject  of  this  invention  is  the  construction  of 
furnaces  for  burning  or  calcining  ores,  pyrites,  or 
spent  oxide  of  iron  from  the  purification  oi  coal  gas. 


ric.i. 


The  first  modification  described  consists  of  a  number 
of  superposed  floors  having  a  central  shaft  passing 
vertically    through    them,    provided    with    horizontal 


rakes  furnished  on  their  faces  with  inclined  teeth,  and 
driven  by  any  form  of  gearing  from  outside  the  furnace. 
The  floors  communicate  alternately  with  each  other  by 
a  central  opening  in  l^e  one  floor  lyid  a  drcumferentiu 
opening  in  the  next  floor,  and  the  teeth  of  the  rakes  are 
alternately  so  inclined  that  the  material  passing  through 
the  furnace  is  on  the  one  drawn  towards  the  centre,  and 
in  the  other  pushed  outwards  towards  the  dieumferenoe. 
Circulation  m>m  one  floor  to  the  other  is  thus  estab- 
lished throughout  the  furnace,  so  that  material  entering 
by  the  hopper  at  the  top  alter  travelling  over  the  whole 
surface  of  each  floor,  is  discharged  at  the  bottom.     Dust 
chambers  provided  with  perforated  baffle  plates  for  the 
interception    of    dust    carried   over    by .  the  draught 
are   also   described,   with   arrangements    for   drawmg 
out    the    settled    dust    so    as    to  prevent  mess  a 
gas    or    admission    of     air.      The    shaft    and    rake- 
arms  are  constructed  of   cast-iron,   having  a  oential 
wrought -iron  tube  in  order  to  obviate  warping  or  bending 
from  the  effect  of  heat,  and  in  order  that  the  shaft  may 
be  readily  withdrawn,  the  arms  or  rakes  are  fixed  there- 
to by  a  forked-shaped  end  and  cotter.    A  second  modifica- 
tion is  described  for  such  materials  as  small  ^rites  or 
spent  oxide  so  as  to  avoid  the  dust  occasioned  by  the 
vertical  passage  from  floor  to  floor.    The  furnace  is  con- 
structed of  an  oblong  horizontal  floor  or  chamber,  pro- 
vided with  a  series  of  vertical  shafts,  having  rakes  suni- 
lar  to  those  before  described,  and  revolving  in  oppoeita 
directions.     The  teeth  are  so  placed  as  to  draw  the 
material  towards  each  shaft,  and  thus  pass  it  from  one  to 
the  other,  and  from  end  to  end  of  the  fnmaoe.    Where 
prolonged  roasting  or  burning   is   requisite,  a  similar 
furnace,  or  the  first  modification,  may  be  superposed  above 
the  last-mentioned  through  which  the  material  is  fint 
passed.    The  points  of  novelty  claimed  are :  (1)  The  con- 
struction of  the  form  of  furnace  with  snpeiposed  floon 
provided  with  agitators  as  described.     <2)  llie  limns:  of 
the  shafts  and  rakes  with  a  wrought  iron  tube.    (3)  The 
mode  of  attachment  of  the  rakes  or  blades.    (4)  The 
dust-separating  chambers.    (5)  The  combin&tion  of  either 
modification  with  the  dust  chambers  as  described.    (6) 
The  form  of  furnace  having  a  horizontal  chamber  as  de-  ^ 
scribed  either  separate  or  in  combination  with  a  similar 
form  of  furnace  superposed  thereon. — C.  C.  H. 


Ore  Boasting  Furnaces,  H.  H.  Lake,  London.  (Com* 
municated  by  T.  Walker  and  J.  F.  Carter,  Philadelphia, 
U.S.A.,  £ng.  Pat  4000.    August  17, 1883. 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  effect  in  a  rapid,  auto- 
matic, continuous,  and  economical  manner  the  roasting, 
oxidation,  desulphurisation,  etc. ,  of  ores,  or  the  generation 
of  sulphurous  acid  frofn  pyrites.  This  is  carried  into 
effect  in  the  following  manner:  Horizontal  retorts  are 

Ela<>eMi  one  above  the  other  over  a  furnace,  the  ends  heing 
uilt  into  the  brickwork,  and  sufficient  space  being  left 
between  each  for  the  proper  circulation  of  the  heated 
gases  from  the  furnace.  The  spaces  round  the  retorts  com- 
municate with  each  other  through  openings  made  at 
alternate  ends  of  the  retorts,  so  that  the  fnmaoe 
gases  traverse  the  spaces  from  end  to  end  in  a  circuitous 
path  on  their  passage  from  the  furnace  to  the  flue.  Two 
or  more  such  series  of  retorts  may  be  used.  Hollow 
shafts,  carrying  rakes  having  inclined  teeth,  pass  throng 
the  centre  of  each  retort,  and  these  are  secured  m 
suitable  bearings  at  each  end  of  the  retort,  and  are 
rotated  by  means  of  a  worm  and  worm  wheel  on  one 
of  their  ends  outside  tiie  furnace.  The  alternate  ends 
are  provided  with  oonnecticm  pipes  so  that  during  the 
operation  of  the  furnace  a  current  of  water  may  eixenlate 
through  the  hollow  shafts  which  are  thereby  kept  cool  and 
prevented  from  warping.  Each  of  the  retorts  oommnni- 
cates  with  a  dust  settling  chamber  so  that  the  finer 
particles  which  may  be  carried  away  by  tiie  oarrent  of 
air  found  necessary  for  the  operation,  and  introduoed  at 
the  ends  of  each  retort,  may  be  recovered.  Each  of  the 
retorts  communicates  with  the  other  at  alternate  ends  by 
a  pipe,  so  that  the  material  introduoed  into  the  top  retort 
traverses  its  whole  length  before  it  is  dischax{;ed  into  the 
next,  along  which  it  is  forced  in  tiie  opposite  direedon 
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tod  esnpM  into  the  next  lower  retort  at  the  oppoeite  end 
to  thftt  iato  irhich  it  ia  iotrodDced.  The  working  of  the 
ippantD*  ii  fta  follnws :  the  broken  ore  being  introduced 
into  tfae  (op  retort  from  a  hopper  is,  by  the  revolntioD  of 
the  hollow  shait  and  rake  deecTibed,   carried    along 


Fig.L 


to  the  oppoaito  end  ;  baving  arrived  here  it  drope  into  the 
out  Ktort,  and  ia  again  similarly  carried  along  its 
ratin  length,  escaping  through  the  vertiod  passage  into 
tin  next  lower  retort,  and  ao  on  tlirongb  the  whole  aeries 
itDtd  finally  discharged  from  the  lut  of  the  aeriee. 
In  order   to    prevent    diapUcement    at  the    hollow 


Ftg.1. 

hafta    and     rakee    hy        ,       .     ,     .__     ^„ 

water    pipe*    are  provided  with  a  bend  of  anffioient 
cniratare  to  allow  tor  all  poeaibleexpanaiou.  The  motion 


of  die  rakes  not  only  prodaeea  an  advancing  motion  oE 
the  ore,  etc.,  but  also  eoDtinnally  ezpoeea  a  fresh  snrface 
to  the  Seated  air  of  the  retort.  T!b.e  invention  claimed  ia  i 
(l)The  combination  nf  the  retort,  hollow  shaft,  rakcB 
and  dust  chambeia  as  described,  so  as  to  work  in  a 
continnouB  manner.  (2)  A  series  of  sucb  retorts,  etc., 
connected  with  each  other  and  provided  with  anitable  ait 
openings  at  the  ends  of  the  retorts.  (3)  The  connec- 
tion of  aach  a  series  of  retorts  with  the  duat  chambers 
and  appsmtus  to  regulate  Llie  draught  thereinto  from  the 
retorts.  (4)  The  combination  of  the  retort,  hollow  aliaft 
and  rakes,  together  with  the  mode  of  fastening  the  latter 
to  the  shaft  as  described.— C.  C.  H. 


Crveibh  Fanuteei,  etc  ProviaioQsl  protoction  granted 
only.  B.  J.  B.  Mills,  London.  Commnnicstcd  by  O. 
Fischer,  Hainfeld,  Austria.  £ng.  Pat  3585,  July  21, 
1883. 
A  HEATIKO  stove  is  provided,  conaiating  of  hollow 
cylindeia  of  refractory  material  forming  a  part  of  the 
furnace  in  which  the  charge  ia  previously  heated,  ae  that 
the  bursting  ot  crucibles  after  their  introduction  into  the 
furnace  ia  prevented  ;  a  more  rogntar  working  of  the 
furnace  is  also  obtained.  Improved  methoda  for  regu- 
lating the  blast,  consisting  of  a  perforaUd  plato  beneath 
the  nre-grato,  arranged  so  as  to  tarn  from  the  ontMde, 
aro  also  described.  Pecoliarly-ahaped  vessels,  called  trana- 
fusion  vessels,  are  also  provided,  into  which  the  melted 
charge  ia  ponied  after  the  operation  is  finished,  and  these 
being  previonalv  heated,  the  metal  can  be  conveyed  from 
the  mrnace  wiuiont  loes  of  heat.— C.  C.  H. 


AmalgamatiTig  Proctu  for  the  Extraction  of  Oold  and 

Silver  from  tkeir  Oret  and  Apparaltu  Employ td  thtreia. 

John  Needham  Longden,  William  Pritchaid  Morgan, 

and  Archibald  WtUiam  Stirling,    Cburtor'a  Towers, 

Queensland,  and  London.     Eng.  Fat  3986,  Aug.  16, 

1SB3.    This  invention  received  proviaional  protection 

only. 

In  the  processes  hitherto  in  use  it  hsa  been  found  that 

the  ascent  of  ore  tbiough  the  mercury  of  the  amal^- 

mating  pau  is  so  rapid  that  the  full  amalgamating  eSeet 

of  the   mercury  cannot  be  obtained.     To  obviate  this, 

there  ia  introduced  into  the  pan   and  immetsed  in   the 

mercury  above  the  level  at  which  the  ore  ia  introduced 

(that  ia  to  say,  at  which  the  ore  is  discharged  into  the 

mercury]   an    amalgamating  coil  or    coils,   or  bars,   or 

ratings,   or  suitably -curved  plating  made  of  coppor  or 

^ectro-ailver  conveniently  arranged  and  of  suitable  shape, 

by  which  means  we  retain  the  ascent  of  the  ore  throu^ 

the  mercnty  and  regulate  its  speed  and  direction.— J.  T. 


tmpnverna%tt  <n  the  Pr^aration  of  Selenivm  for,  and 

&e  Manvfacttire  of.    Selenium    CeUsfor    Eketrieal 

Fvrpotei,  and  Apparatus  therefor.     William  Robert 

Lake.    A  communication  from  Chariea  Edgar  Fritta, 

and  Daniel  H.  Hopkinson,  New  York,  U.  S.  A.    Eng. 

Pat  3249,  Feb  13,  1SS4. 

The  selenium,  which  ahoold  be  as  pure  as  poauble,  is 

formed  into  thin  sheets  of  any  desired  form  by  incletong 

it  between  bJocka  or  plates  M  the  desired  form  baving 

smooth  polished  sorfacee,  amilying  beat  till  it  softeua, 

pressing  the  plates  together  to  bnng  the  selenium  into 

the  required  uape,  continning  the  heat  nntil  the  second 

melting  point  is  reached,  again  applying  pressure  to 

reduce  the  seleninm  to  the  required  tlucknees,  and  then 

allowing  the  whole  to  cool  slowly.     To  prevent  crocka  in 

thin  sheets  of  selenium  on  removing  mm  the  pressing 

plates,  thin  plates  of  mica  may  be  pHiced  on  each  aide  3 

the  aeleninni,  or  thin  sheets  oi  metal  may  be  used  which 

con  be  readily  removed  by  a  aolvent  therefor  which  will 

not  affect  the  selenium.     The  aelenium  is  sometimes 

presaed  and  formed  for  use  on  »  permanent  metal  back 

plate.     The  apparatus  for  heating  the  selenium  conaiats 

of  a  muffle,  the  lower  portion  of  which  is  charged  with 

scrap  iron  to  equalise  and  retain  the  heat,  a  stirrup  with 
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a  screw  piojectuf  thitni^  tfie  top  of  the  muffle,  and  a 
tbennometer.  The  phitee  contaiiuiig  the  seleniiim  are 
placed  m  the  stairap  and  preeenre  is  applied  by  the  screw 
wnen  the  proper  temperature  has  been  reached.  Ex- 
ample of  seleniom  cells  are  given  in  some,  of  which  the 
electnc  current  is  brought  up  to  the  selenium  by  means 
^  a  conducbng  fluid,  and  is  taken  away  simiUrly.  In 
other  cells  the  thm  phites  of  annealed  selenium  can  be 
nsed  in  what  may  be  termed  dry  oeUs,  by  coating  them 
on  one  or  boA  sides  with  a  metal  capable  of  beiS  made 
sufficientiy  thm  to  permit  light  rays  to  pass  thresh  it  to 
the  selemum.  Phitinum,  gold,  or  silver  is  suit^le  for 
this  puipoee,  to  be  appUed  to  both  sides  of  thin  sheets  of 
selenium,  or  to  the  surface  of  the  selenium  when  it  is 
attached  to  a  metallic  plato.— J.  T. 


^"uff^if^ /^PT^"^  f"^  ^^P^rcUing  and  Treating 
wfl^p""^  ^^"^^^^^  ^hem  from  Ores,  MatU,  dH 

1m!tT%i^''  ''^"''^^^'  ^•^•^-  ^"^•^^*- 

jH!fni5''wwS  I^5«»«».^  *«**  gold  and  other  ores  with 
a  liquid  which  under  electrolytic  decomposition  yields 
^lorine  in  any  apparatus  ii  which  the  anodeS  and 
^^"^  are  separated  by  any  porous  material  capable  of 
actmg  as  a  filter  or  in  wtich  tfie  anode  and  cathJSecom. 
ffl^  ♦^;^?***1^1  ?«P»'ate  vesseU  suitably  connected. 
^J^J^  \^^}^  ^«  ^^'^^y*  Placed  ii  the  an«Je 
comnartment  and  kept  in  motion  efther  by  stirrers  pre- 
ferably  made  of  graphite  or  carbon,  or  by  making  Ue 

^^J^'^^^'^t''^  '^^^^^*'  ^^  *^«  o*^  '^  otherwise  k^t 
in  motion  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  chlorine  to 

^oth^niL^''^^^^^^  "^^^  con&ned  in  t h e  ore^ 

^^^jP^^u*"'  *'*^'"«  "e**''.  »•**.  Md  auriferous 
compounds,  which  consist  in  dissolving  t^e  metals  in  a 
soluuon  yielding  chlorine  under  electrolytic  dewmwi* 
tion^«n.fu.  preventing  the  dissolved  metiU  WTiKe 
negative  pole  by  inteiposing  between  the  electrofw  a 
porous  material  as  described.  Drawinra  S  nron^ 
apparatus  are  given.-J.  T.  ^"'"°8s  or  proposed 


Trtatimntw  JRfduetion  of  Iron  Ores  for  Obtatninc  Iron 

nicated  from  Joseph  Pearson  Gill,  New  York  U  S  A 
Eng.  Pat.  4140,  Aug.  28,  1883.  "'^"'«'  u«>A. 

m^u!l^'"i!f?  consisto  essentUlly  in  the  application  in 

m  c  osea  muffles,  retorts  or  chambers  from  which  thn 
ourtide  ajr  and  the  products  of  oombnstioS^Se  wduded* 
and  also  w  the  treatment  of  such  ores  in  oi^hM«bi  in 
cupolas  aod  in  reverberatory  furnaws  fOTthe^M^S 


tionrec«vedVvi«3'protlitioi!S.)  ^^  "^'"' 

K'i!d*i?/S*''^*'*^**'"^*««»<»'n'«Wlic  "Odium, 

thereiTlb^f  r^M  J^J*^'"*  ^"PortJon*.  and  immereei 
loerein  tne  articles,  of  iron  mainly,  to  be  eam.tfA      i\^^ 

fat  can  be  appUecTto  the  bath  to  prevent  oxidlTtion 

J.  T. 


XL-PATSy  OnSj  AM)  SOAP  MUrUFiCrUllE. 

DeUcHon  of  Hydroearbons  in  FaU.    DingL  Polyt  Joor 

251,  335. 

For  tiie  estimation  of  mineral  oils,  paraffin,  etc,  in  {ats. 
F.  Nitsche  h<»to  lOgrms.  of  the  fat  UDder  examination. 
with  7mns.  of  soda  solution  38*  B.,  and  SOgrms.  9096  per 
cent,  aloohoi  in  a  water-bath  until  the  alcohol  biins  to 
boil,  and  he  then  adds  slowly  iQgrms.  glycerine.  28*  B., 
10  cc  petroleum  spurit  is  added  to  the  soap  solution,  which 
appean  turbid,  if  there  be  an  appreciable  quantity  of  hy- 
drocarbona  present,  and  the  mixture  is  thoroughly  shaken. 
The  petroleum  spirit  dissolves  the  hydrocarbons  and  eepa- 
rates  easilv  and  completely  from  the  soap  solution  whSi 
does  not  solidify  at  ordinaiy  temperatures  owing  to  the  ad- 
dition of  glycerine.  On  evaporating  the  petroleum  spirit, 
the  mineral  oil  remains  behind.  For  quantitative  aniUyais 
It  IS  more  exact  to  saponify  lOgrms.  of  the  fat,  sepante 
the  fatty  acids,  Utrate  and  compare  the  quantity  of  alkali 
used,  with  that  required  by  the  glycerine  soap,  which  has 
been  washed  with  benxin,  and  decomposed  by  boiling 
with  sulphuric  acid.  This  process  can  also  be  used  in 
tesung  stearin  and  other  candles  for  paraffin,  ceresin, 
mineral  wax,  etc,,  and  has  the  advantage  that  the  resi- 
due, after  driving  ofl  the  petroleum  spirit,  is  left  un- 
changed,  and  ito  physical  and  chemical  properties  can  be 
exammed.  "    "^     ^n 


ini.-TAinrara,  leathee,  siue,  asd  see. 

An  Improved  Process  of  Tanning,  A.  M.  and  W.  Clark. 
A  communication  from  Gaudenxio  dalla  Zonca, .Venice. 
Eng.  Pat  3829,  Aug.  4, 1883. 

The  hides  and  skins,  after  being  fleshed  and  depilated, 
are  farst  coloured  by  immersion  in  weak  liquor  which 
has  served  in  previous  tanning  operations,    to  which 

18   added    Ahnni:  fivo  AntiMM*   a#    ,»m^^^A    ..^ a-i.i.    >>•« 


instead  of  several  months,  as  in  ordinary.  The  tanning 
operation  is  thus  performed:  The  hides  or  skins 
are  first  sewn  together  by  their  oppoaite  edges  with 
hemp,  or  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  bag,  leaving  an 
opening  at  the  hind  legs  only,  at  which  is  intixiduced 
a  mixture  of  ground  vegetable  substances  containing 
J*nnin.  The  hides  are  then  laid  on  their  backs  in  groups, 
for  the  sake  of  convenience,  with  all  the  heada  in  a  line, 
m  large  sheds  sheltered  from  strong  air  cunvnts,  caie 
being  taken  to  prevent  their  becoming  wetted  on  the 
outside.  Liouor  from  previous  tanning  operations  b  then 
introduced  through  connections  adapted  to  the  openings 

JS.  *  ®iS??i  ^y  "®?^  ®^  .P^P®"-  The  liquor  is  heated  to 
^  to  30  K.  m  spring  and  summer,  and  to  from  30*  to  35* 
K.  m  autumn  and  winter.  The  openings  in  the  hind 
legs  are  closed  by  suitable  means,  after  the  skins  have 
been  filled  about  one-third  full  of  liquor.  The  skins  are 
then  oscillated  either  by  hand  or  mechanical  means  for 
some  minutes,  in  order  to  mix  the  liquor  with  the  tanning 
matenals  previously  introduced.  After  remaining  an 
hour  fresh  liQ nor  is  introduced  until  they  are  comptetely 
fill^,  and  the  oscillation  is  repeated.  An  hourand a 
naif  aftenvards  a  fresh  quantity  of  liquor  is  introduced, 
Bo  as  to  ditttend  the  skins,  after  which  the  openimn  in 
legs  are  closed.  These  filling  and  shaking  operaticMDl  are 
repeated  every  two  hours,  in  order  to  compensate  for  the 
hquor  lost  by  drainage,. and  also  to  keep  the  liquor  at  a 
constant  temperature.  The  above  operations  are  con- 
tinued for  from  three  to  six  days,  according  to  purpose 
for  which  the  leatiier  is  required.  By  this  inventimi  skins 
used  for  uppers  may  be  completely  tanned  in  15  to  16 
days,  and  hides  for  sole  leather,  etc,  in  from  24  to  26 
days.— A.  W. 


XIY.— AftRICUlTUEB,  MAKUEES,  Etc. 

Lime  and  Hagtiesia  in  Plants.    E.  v.  Ranmer.     Centnd- 
blatt  f.  Agrikultur  chemie.  13,4e^47. 

AOCORDING  to  the  author's  observations  on  the  seedlincs 
of  Phasexflus  multijlorus  the  lime  is  concerned  in  the 
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bnilding  vp  of  new  mftterial  required  for  growth  and 
the  streDgtneniDjg  of  the  cell  walls.  Tbe  formation  and 
cbioge  ofstarch  is  independent  of  the  presence  of  lime ;  hat 
magnesia  plays  a  part  in  the  formation  of  starch  in,  and 
the  removal  of  starch  from  the  ehlorophyl  crains,  and  in 
the  fonnation  of  the  same.  This  is  shown  h^  the 
plants  beeominfi  pale  in  colour,  and  the  formation  of 
ehlorophyl  oeasmg  if  magnesia  he  not  supplied,  and 
farther  Uoppe-Seyler  has  found  maffnesia  to  oe  a  con- 
atant  constituent  of  chlorophyllan.--Ii.  B. 


On  Phenyhmidopropianie  Acid,  AmidomUrianic  Acid, 
and  aeotral  other  Nitrogenous  Constituents  of  the  Seed- 
lings  ojf  Lupinus  luteus,  £.  Schulze  and  J.  BarbierL 
Central -blatt  f.  Agrikultur  chemie  13,  65. 

Besides  asparagin  which  has  long  been  known  to  occur 
in  these  seedlings,  the  author  has  shewn  the  presence  of 
the  two  above-mentioned  acids,  they  occur  principally  in 
the  axis,  in  the  cotyledons  is  a  body  apparently  leucin  but 
in  very  small  quantity.  Bodies  of  the  xanthin  ^roup 
occur  in  both  axis  and  cotyledons.  Lecithin  occurs  m  the 
axia,  and  probably  also  in  the  cotyledons.  Peptones 
occur  in  various  parts,  but  only  in  minute  quantitv. 


Method  of  Treating  Calcareous  Phosphorites  or  Ores  for 
converting  the  Carbonate  of  Lime  contained  in  the  same 
into  Phosphate  of  Lime.  William  Robt  Lake,  London. 
£ng.  Pat.  5363.    November  13,  1883. 

The  desiccated  and  finely  pulverised  ore  is  treated  with  suf- 
ficient pEoephoric  acid  to  convert  the  carbonate  into  soluble 
phoBphate  of  lime.  The  mixture  may  (a)  be  treated 
with  water  and  filtered*  thus  yielding  a  solution  of  soluble 
phosphate  and  a  solid  residue  of  tribasic  phosphate,  or 
[h]  it  may  be  treated  with  sulphuric  acid  for  the  conver- 
sion of  aU  the  phosphoric  acid  into  soluble  phosphate  or 
free  phosphoric  acid,  or  (c)  it  may,  after  the  addition  of 
solphuric  acid,  be  mixed  with  water  and  filtered  to  sepa- 
rate the  sulphate  of  lime  and  other  insoluble  matters  from 
the  phosphoric  acid  and  soluble  phosphate.— A.  R.  D. 


IT.— siraiB,  aims,  stabches,  Etc. 

The  Manufacture  of  Maize-starch  as  a  New  Agri- 
culturtU  Industry,  L.  von  Wagner.  Dingl.  Polyt  Joum. 
250,17a 

The  direct  object  of  an  agricultural  industry  is  the  pro- 
doction  of  food,  the  indirect,  the  obtaining  of  manure. 
Nitrogenous  matters  are  the  most  important,  both  for 
food  and  for  manure,  and  the  author  contends  that  the 
manufacture  of  maize-starch  satisfies  both  these  require- 
ments. In  this  manufacture,  the  8  to  15  per  cent  of 
nitrogenous  matter  contained  in  the  maize  is  obtained  as  a 
bye-product  in  a  fresh  and  unchanged  condition.  This, 
when  mixed  with  chopped  straw,  maize-roots,  husks,  and 
shoots,  makes  an  excellent  and  easily  digestible  food  for 
cattle.  Maize  yields  52  to  60  per  cent,  of  starch  as  a 
main  product ;  and,  as  a  bye-product,  8  to  15  per  cent 
of  nitrogenous  matters ;  and,  as  residue  in  husks  and 
ahoots,  12  to  18  per  cent.  At  the  present  time  agricul- 
tural starch  manufactories  obtain  their  product  from  pota- 
toes. A  comparison  drawn  between  the  potato-starch 
and  maize-starch  industriiss  ib  very  si^ificant  Good 
potatoes  yield  25  per  cent  of  their  weight  of  dry  sub- 
atance,  and  contain  1  *1  per  cent  of  nitrogenous  matter. 
Therefore,  100  kilogrammes  of  dry  substance  gives  4*4 
kilogrammes  of  nitrogenous  matter.  Maize  yields  77*6 
per  cent,  of  dry  substance,  and  contains  10 '6  per  cent  of 
nitrogenous  matter,  so  that  100  kilogrammes  of  the  dry 
substance  gives  13 '6  of  nitrogenous  matter,  or  three  times 
as  much  as  potatoes.  The  potato  bye-product  yields 
11  per  cent  of  dry  substance,  and  0*5  per  cent  of  nitro- 
genous maltcr,  to  that  the  dry  substance  contains  4 '5  per 
cent     On  tbe  other  hand,  the  bye-product  of  mause 


manufacture  contains  25  to  33  per  cent,  of  dry  snbstance, 
which  almost  entirely  consists  of  digestible  nitrogenous 
matters,  whilst  the  residue  of  husks  and  shoots  contains 
the  greater  quantity  of  the  fat  of  the  maize.  The  author 
goeson  to  consider  the  yield  of  starch,  the  exhaustion  of 
the  land,  and  the  use  oi  the  nitrogenous  matters  as  food 
bye-products.  He  compares  the  results  with  the  cultiva- 
tion of  potatoes,  and  shews  that  the  cultivation  of  maize 
in  conjunction  with  the  manufacture  of  maize-starch  is 
the  more  remunerative.  The  bye-prodocte  repay  the  cost 
of  working,  so  that  the  difference  between  the  price  of 
the  masxe  and  that  at  which  the  starch  is  sold  is  clear 
profit -"-A.  H.  A. 


Action  of  Dilute  Hydrochloric  Acid  upon  Starch,    By 
F.  AUihu.    Dingl.  Polyt  Joum.  250,  554. 

The  object  of  the  experiments  detailed  in  this  paper  was 
to  determine  the  conditions  under  which  the  maximum 
conversion  of  starch  into  sugar,  is  attained.  The  authors' 
results  are  given  in  the  subjoined  table.  12^ms.  of 
starch— containing  0*0  per  cent  ash  and  0*3  of  insoluble 
residue — were  treated  in  each  experiment  with  lOOcc.  of 
the  boiling  dilute  acid. 

Duration      Percentage  of  Starch  converted  Into  Sugar  by 
of  Boiling        boiling  with  the  Dilute  Acid  containing 
Minutes  Per-oent  HCi. 

10  6  8*33  2  1*33 
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92*1 
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— 
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— 

— 

— 

— 

94*65 

The  2  per  cent  acid  is  therefore  to  be  preferred. — If  it  is 
desired  to  isolate  the  sugar  the  author  recommends  to 
recrystallise  from  methyl-alcohol,  0*81b  specific  gravity. 

C.  F.  C. 


The  Fonnation  of  Sugar  in  the  Sugar  Cane,     Aim^ 
Girard,  Compt  Rend.,  07,  1305. 

By  comparative  investi^tions  of  the  amount  of  cane 
sugar  and  grape  sugar  m  different  l>arts  of  the  sugar- 
cane in  the  afternoon  and  before  sunrise,  the  author  nas 
found  that  only  in  the  substance  of  the  leaves  does  this 
ouantity  vary,  and  that  the  quantity  of  cane  sugar  sinks 
auring  the  night  to  one  half,  whilst  the  quantity  of 
reducing  sugar  remains  almost  unaltered.  He  finds 
further  that  the  quantity  of  cane  sugar  in  the  leaves 
increases  with  the  illumination,  on  verv  bright  days 
reaching  nearly  one  per  cent,  considerably  less  on  dull 
ones,  and  in  either  case  diminishing  during  the  night  by 
one  half.  From  this  the  author  concludes  that  the  for- 
mation of  saccharose  from  glucose  takes  place  entirely  in 
the  leaves  undfir  the  influence  of  sun-light,  and  that  the 
saccharose  thereupon  ascends  the  cane  tbrough  the 
petioles,  etc.,  and  collects  there. — ^A.  8* 


The  Extraction  of  Sugar  from  Molasses  by  Means  of 
Lime,    Dingl.  Polyt  Joum.  251,  318,  373,  415. 

P.  DicoNEB  has  made  exhaustive  experiments  on  the 
recovery  of  sugar  from  molasses  by  lime  and  alcohol,  and 
the  results  are  published  in  the  Zeitsch,  dee  deutschen 
Vereins  fiir  Eubeneuckerindustrie  1883,  p.  351  and  649. 
Details  are  given  as  to  the  preparation  of  the  melassate 
of  lime  according  to  Scheibler-Seyferth's,  Eissfeldt's, 
VVeinrich's,  Manoury's,  and  Drevermann-Soetmann*s 
elution  processes,  the  main  features  of  which  are  that  in 
Scheibler-Seyferth  process  finely-ground  quicklime  is 
added,  in  rather  more  Uian  the  theoretical  quantity,  to 
the  molasses,  with  Uie  result  that  the  lime  slakes  at  the 
expense  of  the  water  in  the  molasses,  and  a  dry,  porous 
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melnssate  of  lime  is  obtained.  The  temperature  during 
the  reaction  ranges  from  115'  to  129*.  In  the  Eiasfeldt 
process  the  same  quantity  of  lime  is  used  as  in  the  pre> 
vions  case,  but  it  is  hrst  mixed  with  a  specified 
qnantity  of  water,  and  is  added  to  the  molasses  wnenever 
the  lime  begins  to  slake.  After  standing  some  hours  the 
mass  has  a  plastic  consistencvj  but  becomes  brittle  after 
treatment  with  aloohoL  In  this  reaction  the  temperature 
varies  from  70"  to  75*.  The  lime  is  completely  slaked  in 
the  Weinrich  process  before  being  added  to  the  molasses, 
and  the  mixture  is  kept  warm  for  some  hours.  When 
cold  the  melassate  is  brittle,  and  by  elution  assumes  a 
•  sandy  form  ;  temperature  about  100*.  In  Manoury's 
process  the  molasses  is  first  prepared  by  boiling  in  vacuo 
with  a  small  quantity  of  lime ;  then  1  '5  per  cent,  of  soda 
is  added,  and  the  boiling  continued,  ana  the  lime,  after 
being  slaked  and  sifted,  is  added,  and  the  melassate  formed 
in  the  usual  way ;  temperature,  20*  to  30*.  InJ>revermann- 
Sostmann's  **  precipitation "  process,  lime  and  35  per 
cent  alcohol  are  added  simultaneously  to  the  moUisses, 
the  mixture  is  frequently  stirred,  and  after  24  hours  a 
fresh  quantity  of  lime  and  alcohol  is  added,  and  after 
another  24  hours  the  elution  takes  place ;  temperature, 
15*  to  20*.  The  results  of  the  experiments  are  given  in 
24  tables,  from  which  it  is  seen  that  the  mode  of  prepar- 
tion  of  the  melassate  of  lime  does  not  materially  affect 
the  degree  of  purity  of  the  saccharate.  As  the  molasses 
takes  up  varying  quantities  of  lime,  there  is  no  doubt 
but  that  this  is  accompanied  by  the  seoaration  of  non- 

Xry  matter,  in  the  form  of  difficultly  soluble  lime 
.  It  is  also  very  certain  that  an  elevated  temperature 
during  the  reaction  favours  the  formation  of  organic  Hme 
salts.  This  formation  in  the  Scheibler-Seyferth  process 
IS  also  aided  by  the  lime,  as  it  slakes  in  the  molasses, 
being  in  what  may  be  regarded  as  the  nascent  state. 
This  condition  also  exists  in  the  £issfeldt  process,  but 
the  quantity  of  water  used  prevents  the  temperature 
from  rising.  In  the  Weinrich  process  there  is  no  action 
of  nascent  lime  on  the  molasses,  but  this  is  made  up  for 
by  the  higher  temperature  to  which  the  mixture  is  ex- 
posed. The  temperature  of  melassates  prepared  accord- 
ing to  Manonry  and  Drevermann  is  low,  but  this  is 
partially  compensated  for  by  the  larger  number  of  points 
of  attack  for  Uie  lime  in  the  former  case,  and  the  lime 
being  distributed  in  the  liquid  in  the  latter.  The  follow- 
ing ^(ures  bear  out  the  foregoing  remarks.  By  the'  action 
of  lime  on  molasses,  on  100  parts  sugar,  were  formed : — 

Parts  organic 
lime  salts. 

Manonry 0*435 

Bisafeldt  0*563 

Weinrich CMS 

Scheibler-Seyferth l*26e 

These  results  show  the  injurious  action  of  temperatures 
over  100*.  The  next  remarkable  phenomenon  in  the 
preparation  of  melassates  of  lime  is,  that  the  evolution 
of  ammonia  is  much  smaller,  even  in  the  Weinrich  and 
other  processes,  than  in  the  Schiebler-Seyferth ;  perhaps,, 
less  on  account  of  the  production  of  smaller  quantities  than 
owing  to  the  more  perfect  dessication  by  the  superheated 
steam.  Taking  all  things  into  consideration,  it  appears 
that  the  action  of  the  lime  in  ^he  molasses  is  not  such  a 
fruitful  source  of  organic  lime  salts  as  was  formerly  sup- 
posed, the  main  cause  of  their  formation  being  in  the 
decompositions  which  take  place  during  elution.  By  the 
action  of  lime  on  molasses,  in  all  the  processes,  a  less 
basic  saccharate  is  always  produced  along  with  the  tri- 
basic  saccharate.  This  reaction  depends  on  the  quantity 
of  water  present,  and  the  experiments  show  that  the  loss 
of  sugar,  owing  to  imperfect  combination,  is  greatest  in 
those  processes  which  produce  a  melassate  containing 
least  water.  Scheibler  has  shown  that  tri-basic  sac- 
charate of  lime  is  practically  insoluble  in,  and  is  not 
decomposed  by,  35  per  cent  alcohol,  on  the  other  hand 
Uie  less  basic  saccharates  are  more  easily  dissolved. 
Consequently,  when  less  basic  saccharates  are  present, 
they  are  partially  dissolved  in  the  alcoholic  solution, 
and,  coming  in  contact  with  the  soluble  organic  alkali 
salts,  undergo  double  decomposition,  producing  insoluble 
organic  lime  salts,  and  saccharate  of  an  alkali.  This  is 
•JiM>  one  of  the  causes  of  loss  of  sugar.    There  are  thus 


two  undisputed  cansesof  the  fbrmation  of  lime  HdtB ;  tbe 
deoompoeition  of  organic  alkali  salts  by  Bacehuite%  and 
by  caustic  lime.  The  mechanical  and  chemical  stmetore 
ot  the  melassate  of  lime  has  a  material  influence  on  the 
loss  of  sugar  and  production  of  Hme  salts.    The  Quicker 
the  idkah  salts  are  removed  during  elation,  tne  len 
chance  will  there  be  of  forming  insoluble  lime  aalte,  con- 
sequently the  melassate  which  offers  the  greatest  tarfiee 
to  the  action  of  the  alcohol  will  be  beet  and  qnickeBt 
washed.     StUl  it  is  noteworthy  that  a  ^ngy  poroos 
meUssate  is  not  the  best,  because  the  pores  aerre  is 
centres  of  chemical  action,  and  soon  become  choked  with 
lime  salts.    The  fact  that  in  all  the  proceaees  the  alkali 
salts  can  be  nearly  all  removed,  and  still  differences  in 
the  quotients  of  purity  arise,  is  explained  bv  the  greater 
part  of  the  non-sugary  matter  in  the  melaaBate  being 
combined  with  lime  during  the  elution,  such  non-sogary 
matter  as  it  existed  in  the  molasses  being  soliible  in 
dilute  alcohol,  because  it  was  combined  with  potash. 
That  process  is  the  best  which  most  completely  aroids 
the  production  of  insoluble  lime  salts,  both  in  thepn^ 

Saration  of  the  melassate,  and  also  during    elntion. 
lanoury  tried  to  avoid,  or  at  least  diminish,  the  quan- 
tity of  insoluble  lime  salts,  by  boiling  the  molaasea  with 
lime  first,  then  decomposing  the  lime  salts  which  have 
been   formed,    by  carbonate  of   soda,  thus  prodadng 
carbonate   of  lime   and   organic  alkali  salts.    These 
organic   alkali   salts,  however,  are    soluble,  and  con- 
sequently   can    be    washed    out    of    the   melassate, 
whereas  nad  the  non-sugary  matter  been  in  combination 
with  lime,  it  would  have  been  insoluble  in  the  dilute 
alcohol,  and  have   contaminated  the   sugar  after  aata- 
ration.    This  method  does  not  entirely  prevent  the  aetwn 
of  the  lime  on  the  non-sugary  matter,  but  oonsiderably 
restricts  it.    The  loss  of  sugar  is  mainly  caused  by  im- 
perfect combination  of  the  sugar  with  the  hme  mtiie 
mellMsate.    Experiments  prove  that  the  smaUest  loss  of 
sugar  occnrsSin  the  meUssate  made  by  Eissfeldt's  Fjceea 
By  too  much  washing  the  quotient  may  be  improved,  bat 
the  quantity  of  sugar  diminished.    The  impurity  or  the 
saccharate  cansedhy  the  decomposition  of  the  sacclujrate 
of  lime  by  organic  potash  salts  is  unavoidable  m  all  the 
processes,  but  the  further  production  of  lime  salts  by  the 
action  of  the  excess  of  caustic  lime  in  the  melassate,  on 
the  potash  salts,  depends  on  the  rapidity  of  the  elution. 
The  potash  salts  beeing  much  mora  soluble  in  dunte 
alcohol  than  caustic  lime,  it  is  possible  to  remove  them 
before  an  appreciable  qnantity  of  lime  is  dissolved.   In 
the  first  portions  of  the  leys  the  largest  quantjtaee  of 
sugar  ana  non-sugary  matter  are  found  in  the  following 
Older: 


Non-sugary  matter 

Klssfeldt 

Hanonry 

Weinrich 

Scheibler^yferth 

Drevermann 


Sugar 

HanouTT 

Weiniion 

SoheiUei^Seyferth 

Biasf^ldt 

Drevermann 


For  dissolving  approximately  equal  quantities  of  noB- 
sugary  matter,  at  the  beginning  of  the  eluaon,  were 
necessary:  PaitsLey 

Manonry - L- 

Biasteldt }2 

Weinrich JS 

Scheibler-Seyferth JJJ 

Drevermann •*• 

The  quantity  of  sugar  dissolved  therewith  amounted  to : 

Bissfeldt tSL 

Weinrich   SJ 

Manonry 12 

Drevermann zS 

Scheibler^yferth •^ 

The  firat  leys  ahio  contained  the  larMt  ^^*^**«lji*[!! 

^tash  and^ere  the  largest  V^'^^^^  ,^J^^^ 
^uced.    But  owing  to  difference  In  •oteh^b^^ 

the  potash  salts  and  saccharate  <>^  ^••^^3^2?^?! 
contaLi  the  greatest  amount  of  undeoompoeed  f"^*^" » 
the  latter  ^adually  disappear  in  *»>•  .^^^^^J^r^r^S 
contain  enoV  lime  and  saccharate ^^X^J^rtS 
jthe  alkaU  sits  still  In  solutioi^.   Finally  thm  aieno 
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more  poUsh  salts  present  in  the  leys,  all  the  potash 
eziating  in  the  canstic  state,  and  the  organic  alkali  salts 
disappear  from  the  leys  in  the  following  order : 

HanoTUT 

Sissfeldt 

Weinrioh 

Drevermann 

8cheibler-S«7feith 

The  employment  of  leys,  instead  of  fresh  alcohol,  for 
elation,  more  completely  utilizes  the  alcohol,  bat  does 
not  effect  any  savine  in  time,  but  the  loss  of  sugar  is 
diminished,  and  the  leys,  having  a  less  solvent  action  on 
lime,  the  formation  of  lime  siuts  is  thereby  hindered. 
The  relation  of  the  lime  to  the  sugar  in  the  different 
saccharates  was  for  1  molecule  sugar,  in  the 

Seheibler-SeTferth  process  8*63  to  8*75 

Einfeldt  proceae  2'70  to   3D4 

Weinrich  process 3*06  to   3*89 

Manoury  process 15'fi0  to  18*88 

Drevermaan-Soetmann 2*87  to   21^ 

These  figures  show  that  the  theoretical  quantity  were 
presentintheEissfeldt  andDrevermann-Soetmann  saccha- 
ntes.  The  Scheibler-Sayferth  saccbarate  was  richer  in 
lime,  owing  to  the  greater  loss  of  sugar  it  had  sostained. 
la  Drevermann-Soetmann's  process  the  small  quantity  of 
lime  Bidts  in  the  saccharate  of  lime  is  very  noticeabla 
The  adtation  of  the  mixture  of  lime,  molasses,  and 
alcohol  favours  the  rapid  formation  of  a  trisaccharate, 
and  avoids  the  production  of  less  basic  saccharates.  The 
combination  of  suj^  with  lime  to  an  insoluble  saccharate 
is  more  complete  m  this  process  than  in  any  of  the  others. 
Gondermann  proposed  to  partially  purify  the  molasses, 
before  the  Drevermann  process,  by  the  aadition  of  chlo- 
ride of  calcium  and  caustic  lime,  assuming  rightly  that  by 
the  conversion  of  a  portion  of  the  alkan  siQts  into  lime 
salts  and  chlorides  of  the  idkalis,  part  of  the  non-sugary 
matter  would  be  rendered  insoluble  in  dilute  alcohol,  but 
this  process  is  not  a  practical  success  owine  to  the  diffi- 
culty in  regulating  tne  quanti^  of  chloride  of  calcium 
for  each  ease.  The  saccharate  of  lime  obtained,  after  the 
molasses  had  been  preliminarily  treated  by  this  process, 
oontained  more  lime  salts  than  that  prepared  in  the 
ordinary  way.  The  simplicity,  rapidity,  and  complete- 
ness of  the  separation  of  the  sugar  in  tne  manner  first 
recommended  by  Drevermann  must  always  be  acknow- 
Ifdged. 

in  the  Bubetitution  process  for  the  production  of  a 
tribasic  saccharate,  by  lengthened  stirring* of  a  solu- 
tion t^  molasses  and  milk  of  lime,  a  soluble  monobasic 
saccharate  is  formed,  which,  on  being  boiled,  deposits 

rt  of  thf  sugar  as  tribasic  saccharate.    According  to 
0.  T.  Lipmann  {ZeitKh.  d,  Vereins  fikr  RidfenzucKer- 
indurtrie,  1883,  p.  851,  880),  it  was  found  that  by^intro- 
dacinff  finely-divided  lime  into  a  sugar  solution,  an 
immediate  combination  of  sugar  and  Time  took,  place, 
the  same  saccharate  being  found  as  that  obtained  in  the 
sabstitution  process.    From  this  basis  Steffen  has  dis- 
covered a  new  reaction  and  developed  a  new  process,  to 
which  he  has  given  the  name  "  Ausscheidung.     In  oraer 
to  completely  precipitate  the  sugar  from  a  solution,  it  is 
necessary  to  employ  a  solution  of  sugar  saturated  with 
lime,  containing  at  the  least  33  parts  dissolved  lime  to 
100  parts  sugar.     On  adding  a  fresh  quantity  of  lime  to 
this  solution,  the  susar  is  immediately  precipitated  as 
granular  trilwsic  saccharate  of  lime.    Tne  saccharate  can 
be  easily  separated  from  the  mother  liquor  by  filtration, 
uid  by  waamni^  can  be  obtained  almost  pure.    Tribasic 
nccharate  of  lime  obtained  in  this  way  has  the  property 
of  dissolving  easily  in  sugar  solutions  not  saturated  witn 
lime.    At  the  same  time,  when  proper  proportions  are 
Qsed,  the  portion  of  lime  not  essential  to  tne  structure  of 
the  saccharate  remains  undissolved,  and  can  be  separated 
by  filtration.     W.  Welters  (Ger.  Pat  2546,  June,  1883) 
describes  a  "process  for  the  recovery  of  sugar   from 
aqueous  eolations  as   tetra-basic  saccnarate   of  lime." 
Lime  free  from  hydrate  is  employed,  and  preferably 
vhen  it  is  over  burnt.    It  must  be  in  the  form  of  a 
powder,  bat  as  moisture  is  always  absorbed  during  the 
^nding,  it  is  better  only  to  break  the  lime  coarsely  at 
°nt,  and  finish  the  grinding  in  the  sugnr  solution.    A 
soluble  tri-BMchaxate  10  first  formed  whicn,  after  standing 


some  time,  combines  with  another  molecule  of  lime  and 
precipitates  as  tetra-basic  saccharate,  which  can  be  sepa- 
rateafrom  the  liquor  by  filter  process.  According  to  m- 
structions  given  by  Welters  {Deutsche  Zuekerinaustrte, 
1883  pp.  695)  for  the  production  of  tetra-basic  saccharate 
of  lime,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  temperature  from  rising, 
when  mixing  the  lime  and  molasses.  Over-burnt  lime  is 
coarsely  ground  in  a  mortar,  and  a  quantity  of  an  8  or  10 
per  cent  solution  of  sugar,  corresponding  to  one  molecule 
of  sugar  to  3  molecules  of  lime,  is  pouredon  the  lime,  and 
then  the  grinding  is  continued :  and,  after  filtration,  the 
solution  contains  1  molecule  of  sugar  to  3  of  lime.  In 
the  same  way,  0*5  molecule  of  lime  is  again  added,  and, 
after  a  second  filtration,  a  precipitate  comes  down  con- 
sisting of  4  molecules  of  lime  and  1  molecule  of  sugar. 

W.  M. 


Compounds  of  Phenylhudrcizine  with  Sugars,     Emil 
Fischer.    Berl.  Ber.  17,  579. 

Phenylhydrazine,  according  to  the  author's  experi- 
ments, combines  with  all  the  sugars  which  reduce 
Fehling's  solution,  and  the  compounds  formed  being 
sparingly  soluble  in  water,  and  therefore  easUy  isolated, 
may  to  used  for  the  detection  and  identihcation  of 
sugars.  The  products  are  obtained  by  adding  phenyl- 
hydrazine  hydrochloride  with  excess  of  sodium  acetate^  to 
an  aqueous  solution  of  the  sugar,  and  heating  the  mix- 
ture on  a  water  bath.  .  In  the  case  of  dextrose,  for 
example,  if  1  part  of  the  sugar  be  heated  on  the  water 
bath  with  2  parts  of  phenylhydrazine  hydrochloride,  3 
parts  of  sodium  acetate  and  20  parts  of  water,  the  sepa- 
ration of  a  precipitate,  consisting  of  fine  yellow  needles, 
begins  in  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  The  precipitation  con- 
tinues until  in  an  hour  and  a  half  the  quantity  of  preci- 
pitate is  equal  to  85  or  90  per  cent,  of  the  dextrose  used. 
The  compound  is  almost  insoluble  in  water,  but  is  some- 
what easily  dissolved  by  boiling  alcohol,  from  which  it 
crystallises  well  on  addition  of  water.  The  crystals 
melt  at  204''  to  205%  and  on  further  heating  decompose 
with  carbonisation.  Analysis  leads  to  the  formula 
CjjHsaNiOi,  and  the  following  equation  may  represent 
the  chief  reaction  that  takes  'puuce : — 

CeHuOe -I- 2  J^jHsCeHj = CiaHsBNiO^ + 2HaO + 2H. 

The  constitution  of  this  substance,  to  which  the  name 
*' phenylglucosazone "  is  assigned,  has  not  yet  been 
ascertained.  By  means  of  the  above  reaction  one  part 
of  dextrose  in  500  parts  of  water  may  be  readily  detected. 
It  is  proposed  to  utilise  the  test  for  the  detection  of 
sugar  in  urine.  Laevulose,  galactose,  and  sorbin  behave 
in  a  similar  manner  to  dextrose.  Cane  sugar  is  partially 
inverted,  and  then  gives  phenylglucosazone^  whilst  milk 
sugar  combines  directly  with  the  reagent  giving  phenyl- 
lactoeazone.  Inosite  and  trehalose  give  no  reaction. — ^A.  8. 


XYL— BKEWnO,  WIKES,  SPIRITS,  Etc 

Process  of  and  Apparatus  for  Obtaining  Extract  from 
Hops  to  be  usetffor  Brewing,  £.  Edwards,  London. 
Communicated  by  Q.  HeUer,  Prague.  £ng.  Pat 
3954,  Aug.  15,  1883.  Provisional  protection  granted 
only. 

By  this  invention  hops  are  treated  by  steam  at  a  tem- 
perature of  248*  F.  in  order  to  obtain  an  extract  from 
them,  for  the  purpose  of  brewing  beer.  The  apparatus 
consists  of  a  cylinorical  boiler,  provided  with  a  penorated 
bottom  and  an  upper  chamber  communicating  with  the 
boiler  by  means  of  a  valve  suitably  loaded  and  propor- 
tioned to  blow  oif  when  steam  of  a  temperature  of  248^ 
F.  is  introduced  in  to  the  boiler.  A  pipe  from  this  chamber 
communicates  with  a  refrigerator  or  condensing  vessel. 
A  third  vessel  is  also  proviaed  in  which  a  portion  of  the 
hops  is  separately  treated,  this  vessel  consisting  of  an 
indined  perforated  cylinder  communicating  by  means  of 
pipes  with  the  steam  space  of  the  boiler  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  condensing  apparatus  on  the  other.  The  process 
described  is  as  follows :  Four-fifths  of  the  hops  are  treated 
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in  the  boiler  by  steam  which  as  described  blows  off  when 
at  a  teroperatnre  of  248^  F.  and  is  condensed,  together, 
with  the  volatile  constituents  of  the  hops  carried  over,  in 
the  refrigerator.  After  abont  one  hoar  and  three  qnarters 
all  the  extractive  matter  will  have  been  carried  over; 
steam  is  then  suddenly  blown  through  the  remainder  of 
the  hops  placed  in  the  before-mentioned  perforated 
cylinder,  only  the  finest  flower  perfume  being  thus 
carried  over  into  the  condenser.  The  contents  of  the 
condenser  are  then  read 3'  for  use  with  the  worts,  into 
which  they  are  discharged  five  minutes  before  the  con- 
clusion of  boiliuff.  The  partially  exhausted  hops  in  the 
perforated  cylinder  are  used  in  a  succeeding  operation 
in  the  boiler.— C.  C.  H. 


Treatment  of  Hop*  for  the  Obtainment  of  certain  Useful 
Products.  William  Linden,  Streatham,  Surrey.  £!ng. 
Pat  3928,  Aug.  13,  1883. 

Fbesh  green  hops  are  first  submitted  to  a  process  of 
distillation  in  a  cylindrical  steam-jacketed  vessel  at  a 
tem^rature  of  125^  C.  to  ns*"  Cf.,  steam  also  beiuff 
admitted  into  the  interior  of  the  vessel ;  the  essential  ou 
passes  over  and  may  be  collected  from  the  distillate. 
After  drying  the  hops  are  treated  in  the  same  apparatus 
with  bisulphide  of  carbon  at  a  temperature  of  40  C. ;  the 
whole  of  the  substances  soluble  in  this  menstrum  are 
removed  by  successive  operations,  and  the  solution 
subsequently  distilled  to  expel  the  carbon  bisulphide, 
the  residue  consisting  of  the  lupuline,  myridne,  ana  resin 
present  in  the  hops.  Treatment  with  alcohol  effects  the 
solution  of  the  lupuline  and  the  resin;  their  solution  is 
filtered  off  from  the  myricine,  and  the  alcohol  distilled 
off.  The  residue  is  heaied  with  a  solution  of  potash  or 
soda  sufficient  in  Quantity  to  convert  the  whole  of  the 
lupuline  into  lupulate  of  potash  or  soda,  but  a  portion 
only  of  the  resin  into  resinate.  The  residual  hops  are 
boiled  with  distilled  water  to  dissolve  out  the  tannm,  the 
solution  of  which  is  evaporated  to  an  extract.  Theessen> 
tial  oil,  the  alkaline  lupulate  and  resinate,  and  the  tannin 
can  then  be  used  for  the  preservation  and  flavouring  of 
beer  in  a  more  eoonomical  manner  than  the  usual  method 
of  using  the  hops  in  brewing.  A  further  part  of  the  inven- 
tion provides  for  the  production  of  pure  lupulate  of  potash 
and  soda  for  medicinal  uses .  The  mixed  residue  ot  lupu- 
line and  resin,  from  the  complete  distillation  of  the  bisul- 
phide of  carbon,  is  dissolved  in  ether;  this  is  shaken  with 
a  solution  of  either  potash  and  soda,  the  aqueous  solution 
containing  the  resin  being  remo^red.  The  ethereal  solu- 
tion is  then  treated  with  distilled  water,  which  dissolves 
out  the  lupulate  of  potash  or  soda.  C.  G.  H. 


Treatment  oj  Hops  for  the  Purpose  of  Obtaining  an 
Extract  therefrom.  J.  H*  Johnson,  London.  Commu- 
nicated by  L.  Bont^,  Paris.  £ng.  Pat  4151,  Aug.  6, 
1883. 

Ik  order  to  obtain  an  extract  of  hops  which  meets  the 
requirements  of  the  brewer,  and  at  toe  same  time  avoids 
the  deterioration  and  disadvantages  which  result  from 
the  methods  for  this  purpose  hitherto  employed,  this 
invention  proposes  to  effect  the  desired  object :  (1)  by  the 
mechanical  separation  of  the  lupuline  from  the  hops ;  (2) 
the  extraction  of  the  fi::ed  matters  contained  in  the 
bracts  or  leaflets  thereof.  In  order  to  effect  tlus  the  hops 
are  dried,  so  as  to  render  them  brittle,  at  a  temperature 
of  about  20°  C,  after  which  they  are  sifted  on  suitable 
sieves,  the  lupuline,  together  with  broken  portions  of  the 
bracts,  passing  through  the  sieves.  This  is  set  on  one 
side,  the  fragments  of  the  leaflets  serving  to  prevent  the 
volatilisation  of  the  aromatic  constituents.  The  sifted 
hops  are  then  treated  by  lixiviation  until  their  extrac- 
tive matter  is  exhausted,  the  solution  being  rapidly 
evaporated  in  vacuo  to  a  dry  extract.  This  extract  is 
then  mixed  with  the  lupuline  previously  obtained,  and 
the  whole  stored  in  air-tight  cases.  The  compound 
extract  so  obtained  ia  preferably  mixed  in  the  proportion 


desirable  with  the  boiling  worts  about  five  mimitMbefore 
running  off  the  latter.  The  advantages  claimed  are 
facility  of  storage  and  transport,  the  better  pretervation 
of  the  aromatic  properties,  and  the  prodaction  of  a  wdl* 
flavoured  beverage  with  more  certainty  aod  facility  than 
heretofore. — C.  C.  H. 


The  Determination  0/ Tartaric  Acid  in  Wine.  R.K&ywr. 
Zeit.  AnaL  CheuL  23, 28—29. 

All  methods  at  present  in  use  for  determining  tartaik 
acid  in  wine  depend  on  the  precipitation  of  the  acid  as  the 
acid  potassium  salt  in  presence  of  alcohol,  or  ether  and  al- 
cohol, and  titration  of  Uie  precipitate  with  dednormal  soda 
solution.     In  addition  to  the  known  enore  of  this  method, 
the  author  points  out  another,  due  to  the  predpitation 
of   a  portion    of    the  acid    as    the    neutral  calciiun 
salt,  wiiich  is  not  affected  bv  the  standard  soda  mlotion. 
The  error  produced  is  considerable,  since  one  part  of  lime 
combines  with  2-68  parts  of  tartaric  acid ;  it  can,  however, 
be  calculated  and  allowed  for  by  estimating  the  lime  in 
the  precipitated  tartarates.    In  fourteen  determinations 
on  various  wines,  the  average  percentage  of  tartaric  acid 
was   Ot)??,  and  the  average  percentase  of  add  thrown 
down  as  calcium  tartarate  was  0'031.— %.  B. 


XYIL— FOOD  PBESEKYHrai  HUTS,  Etc 

The  Employment  of  Boracie  Acid  in  the  Preservation  of 
Foods.    J.Forster.  DingL  Polyt  Joum.  251, 170, 18SI. 

In  attempting  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  valne  of 
certain  antiBeptic  substances  for  the  preservation  of  foods 
two  important  questions  present  themselves.  Fint,  ia 
what  extent  can  such  substances  be  employed  without 
producing  the  effects  of  medicinal  doses  ;  secondly,  rap- 
posing  the  diet  to  be  composed  entirely  of  such  presenred 
food,  IB  there  any  limit  to  the  percentage  amonnt  of 
added  antiseptics  which  may  not  be  passed  if  a  normal 
action  of  the  alimentary  ofsan^  is  to  be  insured.  The 
author  has  made  the  two  fouowing  series  of  experiment! 
with  boracie  acid.  In  the  first  series,  which  extended  over 
a  space  of  three  davs,  he  observed  the  influence  of  small 
doses  of  boracie  add  taken  with  a  mixed  diet  which  daily 
consisted  of  475'7grms.  of  total  solid  matters,  17'33gnns. 
of  nitrogen,  140'4grms.  of  fat  In  the  second  series 
the  diet  was  entirely  composed  of  milk  and  eggs.  Of 
the  solid  matters  and  nitrogen  which  were  passed  into 
the  alimentary  canal  the  percentage  amounts  hers  given 
were  not  abeorbed  but  were  lost  in  the  fceces. 

FIBST  SERIES. 

Dry 

Substaaoes.  Kltngeo. 

X  X 

Experiment  1  (without borado add) ... .  IS'4  ....  SOI) 

Experiment 2 (with 3frrm8.boradc add).  U'8  ....  23^ 

Experiment  8  (without  boracie  acid) ....  141  ....  22*5 

SECOND  8BEIES. 

Experiment  1  (with  rSarm.  boracio  add)    81  41 

Experiment S (withoutboradc add)  ....    51  ....     3*1 

Experiment  3  (withO'/Sffrm.  boracie  add)    5*8  ....     iD 

Experiment  4  (without  borado  add)  —    4'9  ....     TO 

From  these  two  series  of  experiments  it  is  appaif  nt  that 
boracie  add,  in  quantity  too  small  to  have  any  ordinar^r 
therapeutical  action,  has  such  an  influence  on  the  diges- 
tive organs  as  to  cause  an  increase  in  the  fteees  excreted, 
and  to  raise  the  proportion  of  solid  matters  and  nitrogen 
contained  therdn.  It  is  also  noticeable  that  the  extent 
of  its  action  is  proportional  to  the  quantity  reodved  into 
the  system,  and  tnat  even  so  small  an  amount  as  0  5grm. 
produces  undoubted  effects.  Not  only  do  these  resolts 
occur  with  a  mixed  diet,  containing  a  certain  proportion 
of  indigestible  constituents,  but  likewise  with  a  diet  of 
milk  and  e^.  which,  according  to  many  experiments,  are 
almost  entirely  absorbed  under  ordinary  drcumstances. 
As  to  the  reason  for  this  increased  excretion,  two  views  may 
be  taken.  First,  it  is  possible  that  under  the  influence  of 
boracie  acid  there  is  an  increased  secretion  of  digestive 
liquids,  thesolid  matter  contained  in  which  would  be  added 
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to  the  fsees.  This  view  of  the  case  is  not  nofavourable 
to  the  employment  of  boracic  acid.  According  to  the 
second  view,  this  increased  excretion  is  due  either  to  a 
decreased  absorption  into  the  system  of  food  substances 
or  to  an  ^  abnonual  separation  of  epithelium  and 
sach  materials  of  the  mucous  membrane.  In  support 
of  the  first  view  it  may  be  adduced  that  fieces 
from  milk  preserved  from  boracic  acid  contain 
thiiger  amount  of  fatty  acids  and  soluble  nitrogenous 
matters  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  bile  than  the 
feces  from  normal  milk ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
second  view  is  supported  b^  the  fact  that  fieces  from  milk 
preserved  with  boracic  acid  contain  a  larger  proportion 
of  insoluble  nitrogenous  matters  than  the  normaL  To 
whatsoever  secondarv  cause  this  excretion  of  nitrogenous 
matters  b  to  be  aacrioed,  the  primary  influence  of  boracic 
acid  is  certainly  of  greater  importance  than  has  been 
hitherto  suspected,  and  it  will  be  desirable  generally  to 
observe  caution  in  its  use.  and  especially  in  dieting  young 
children  on  milk  preserved  by  its  agency.— W.  D.  u. 


A  New  Proeesi/or  the  Elimination  of  Nitrogenous  Mat* 
tertjfrom  Fermentable  or  Fermented  Substances,  £.  R. 
Moritf  and  H.  C.  Lee,  London.  Eng.  Pat  3536. 
Jnly  18,  ISaS. 

HiTHKBTO  the  elimination  of  nitrogenous  matters,  which 
act  as  nutriment  for  the  germs  by  which  putrefactive 
or  secondary  fermentive  cnanges  are  caused,  has  been 
attempted  bv  addition  to  the  fermented  or  fermentable 
rabstaoce  of  antiseptics  in  order  to  destroy  these  germs. 
The  objections  to  this  method  are  that  the  embrjro 
foxsm  cannot  thus  be  destroyed,  and  the  antiseptic 
im{)arts  disagreeable  properties  to  the  substance  treated. 
The  new  process  consists  in  prednitating  the  nitrogenous 
matters  which  form  the  germ  fooa  by  means  of  phospho- 
tongstic  add  and  its  siQts,  the  predpitate  being  alter- 
wards  remoTed  by  mechanical  or  other  known  means.— 
A.W. 


Imorovement  in  the  Method  of  Preserving  Fermented 
Liquors.  R.  G.  Bell,  Oxford.  Eng.  Pat.  4473. 
March  6,  1884. 

The  preservation  of  fermented  liquors  in  good  condition 
has  hitherto  been  eflfected  either  by  heating  to  a  tempera- 
ture of  from  130"  to  IfiS**  F.  in  the  Teasels  in  which 
they  are  contained,  or  by  the  injection  of  carbonic  acid 
gas.  The  patentee  in  this  case  claims  the  combination 
of  these  two  methods,  the  injection  of  the  carbonic  add 
gas  under  pressure  in  eonjunction  with  heating  up  tol  hr 
temperature  before  stated.  The  ordinarv  apparatus  now 
in  use  for  each  purpose  may  be  employed,  and  either  one 
or  the  other  may  oe  performed  first,  or  both  operations 
may  be  ooncnrrent  with  each  other.— C.C.U. 


XYIIL-^SAim"jLETCHBMISTRT,DISI]JFECTAirTS, 

Are  Arsenic  Compounds  Poisonous  for  Vegetable  Proto- 
plasm t  O.  Loew.  CentralbUtt  f.  Agrikulturchemie. 
13,  68. 

Tb£  adds  of  arsenic  are  poisonous  towards  alg®  only  in 
the  same  decree  and  for  the  same  reason  as  are  acetic 
and  dtric  acids.  On  the  other  hand,  Spirogyra  thrive  in 
spring  water  containing  one-thousandth  of  potassium 
arsenate.  The  larvte  of  insects  and  infusoria  can  also 
hve  for  weeks  in  such  a  water,  but  water  snails  and 
beetles  die  in  from  one  to  two  days.— H.B. 


XDL— PAPEE,  PASTEBOIED,  Etc. 

A,  Mitseherlieh's  Improvements  in  the  Manufacture  of 
Wood  Pulp.    Dingier  261.     Heft  6. 

Jhe  fSgwe  (Pig.  2)  shews  part  of  the  boiler  with  the 
inner  coating  ana  manhole,  the  dimensions  being  4m.  in 


diameter  and  12m.  in  length,  thus  allowing  considerable 
quantities  of  wood  to  be  worked  at  a  time.  The  inner 
coatin^i  of  the  boiler  A  is  formed  by  a  covering  of  lead  a, 
which  IS  fastened  by  means  of  a  cement  of  tar  and  pitch. 
This  is  warmed,  and  the  thin  leaden  sheets  are  pressed  down 
on  to  the  iron,  thus  forming  an  efficient  protection  against 
the  action  of  acids.  Should  the  lead  give  way  at  any 
point,  all  that  rea  uires  to  be  done  is  to  warm  the  damaged 
part  and  press  a  siieet  of  lead  over  the  burst  place.  Even 
in  a  case  where  the  connecting  cement  unaer  the  lead 
was  ruptured,  the  action  would  only  be  local,  and  could 
not  extend  along  the  iron.  The  leaden  coating  is  again 
protected  by  a  coat  of  cemented  tiles  of  a  porcelain-like 
material.  The  lead  used  should  be  thin,  so  as  to  enter 
into  all  depressions  and  be  the  easier  joined  to  the  iron 
by  the  pitcn  cement.    If  the  lead  be  applied  as  above. 


the  costly  burning  of  each  single  plate  is  avoided.  The 
manholes  6,  usea  for  filling  and  emptying  the  boilers, 
have  another  lead  covering  ai  besides  the  first  one  a. 
This  second  lead  is  likewise  fastened  by  the  tar  and  pitch 
cement  Further,  there  is  a  third  covering  Oj  also  of 
lead,  which  extends  into  the  boiler  over  a  very  thick 
layer  of  cement  ot.  These  various  coatings  of  lead  and 
cement  are  necessary,  since  the  manholes,  of  course,  can- 
not have  the  protection  aiforded  by  the  glazed  tiles  d. 
When  Uie  leaden  layer  a^  is  worn  out  it  can  be  removed 
and  replaced  by  a  new  one.  A  system  of  tubes  heats 
the  boiler,  and  these  cover  the  lower  half  of  the  same 
from  the  bottom  up  to  about  the  middle.  A  large  num- 
ber of  tubes  heated  by  steam  are  used,  since  in  case  one 
becomes  defective  the  same  can  be  shut  off  and  the  boil- 
ing process  need  not  be  interfered  with.  The  tubes  should 
be  made  of  an  allov  of  Pb  and  Sb,  so  as  to  insure  the 
maximum  available  resistance  to  chemical  and  mechani- 
cal action.  Both  ends  of  each  tube  are  fastened  to  the 
wall  of  the  boiler  by  an  arran^ment  shown  in  Fig.  3. 
The  short  thick  leaden  pipe  B  is  attached  to  the  boiler 
plate  A  bv  means  of  the  washer  e  and  the  nut  Ci.  The 
piece/,  woich  has  been  slipped  over  the  tube  R,  is  screwed 
into  B;  an  annular  washer  i  of  lead  or  asbestos  is  then 
passed  over  the  tube  and  screwed  tight  by  the  nut  f  1. 
In  this  manner  a  steam-tij^ht  and  acid-proof  connection 
of  tube  and  boiler  is  attained.  For  testing  the  contents 
and  the  easy  observation  of  temperature  and  pressure, 
he  arran£|ement  shown  in  Fig.  I  is  employed,  and  this 
only  requires  a  sincle  opening  in  the  boiler  plate. 
The  tube  g  is  fastened  by  the  nut  yi  to  the  boiler  plate, 
and  carries  the  thermometer  ^t,  which  is  further  protected 
by  the  tube  g^.  Between  or  and  g^  sufficient  room  is  left 
to  idlow  a  small  portion  of  the  contents  of  the,  boiler  to 
be  withdrawn  by  the  valve  6.  A  manometer  and  also  a 
gauge  glass,  to  shew  the  height  of  fluid  in  the  boiler,  are 
attache.  After  a  sufficient  amoui^  of  boilings  the  wood 
goes  to  the  stamping  mill,  where  the  fibres  of  the  pulp 
are  separated  and  the  incrusting  substances  washed  out. 
In  oroer  to  avoid  the  reduction  of  the  knots,  the  hammers 
do  not  toucn  the  bottom  of  the  trough,  and  so  they  prin* 
dpally  act  by  pressing,  and  the  knots  are  not  pulverised. 
In  boiling  the  wood  the  following  are  the  chief  points. 
The  bark  is  removed,  the  wood  cut  into  pieces  and  then 
steamed  in  order  to  prepare  for  the  subsequent  action  of 
the  acid  and  to  remove  air  as  much  as  possible,  which 
facilitates  the  entrance  of  acid,  etc,  into  the  pores.  Dur- 
ing this  operation  the  temperature  must  not  rise  above 
100'  C,  since  otherwise  the  steaming  process  is  not  so 
advantageous.  After  steaming  comes  the  boiling  with 
sulphite  of  lime.  The  magnitude  of  the  chaxge  and  the 
concentration  of  the  liquor  muat  stand  in  a  certain  defi- 
nite relation,  otherwise  insoluble  salts  are  formed  on  the 
wood  fibre,  and  these  can  only  be  washed  out  with  diffi- 
culty. Such  stuff  when  worked  into  paper  will  invariably 
come  out  knotty.  Besides  this  the  cost  of  bleaching  is 
then  much  increased,  as  more  bleaching  powder  must  be 
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nsed.  If  the  charge  of  wood  be  too  heavy,  then  the  pro- 
ceas  remains  incomplete.  Occasional  tests  are  made  with 
small  quantities  which  are  periodically  withdrawn.  Dur- 
ing the  boiling  process,  time  and  temperature  must  be 
well  watched.  The  first  stage  consists  in  a  slow  action, 
and  best  takes  place  at  a  temperature  of  lOS**  C.  The 
second  state  is  more  energetic,  and  requires  a  temperature 


up  to  1 18**  C. ,  gradually  attained.  On  boiling  off  the  S0| 
the  same  effect  is  attained  as  by  reducing  the  temperatiire. 
The  testing  as  to  the  completion  of  the  process  is  carried 
on  as  follows :  Addition  of  ammonia  inexcess  will  thiov 
down  a  precipitate,  the  smaller  in  volume  as  the  boiliiu; 
approaches  completion.  If  the  precipitate  he  shout  A  th 
of  the  volume  of  the  fluid  taken,  then  the  time  has  amved 


for  boiling  off  the  SOs ;  iiud  volume  shews  that  the  boil- 
ing is  finished,  and  the  solution  requires  to  be  run  off 
rapidly.  A  smaller  precipitate  shews  that  the  boiling 
has  been  carried  on  too  far,  and  that  no  active  agent  is 
any  longer  present  In  this  case  free  H9SO4  would  impart 
adetrimental  brown  colour.  For  a  safe  boiling  process  to 
be  carried  on  smoothly  through  the  various  sta^,  it  is 
advantageous  to  have  a  large  boiler  fitted  as  above  de- 
scribed. A  high  temperature  would  indeed  quicken  the 
process,  but  would  also  require  higher  temperatures,  and 
the  product  would  be  found  of  lower  quality  and  less  in 
toughness  and  quantity.    As  to  chemical  reactions,  we 


have  the  following:  On  boiling  the  S0a.H20,  a  portion 
of  the  oxygen  of  the  organic  matters  causes  the  formation 
of  HaSO*,  which  under  normal  conditions  combines  with 
the  bases  which  were  in  combination  with  the  sulphurous 
acid.  When  the  process  is  badly  conducted  free  H2SO4 
is  formed,  and  this  more  or  less  carbonises  and  discolours 
the  fibres.^  Also  the  incrusting  salts  form  compounds 
with  tannic  acid.  An  essentiiu  is  the  freedom  of  the 
sulphurous  solution  from  polythionic  salts,  as  these  are 
found  very  injurious.  These  polythionates  usually 
form  through  the  presence  of  free  sulphur  vapour  during 
the  burning  process. — H.  A.  R. 


Improvemenis  in  the  Treatment  of  Sttx^o,  Straw  Rrfuae^ 
or  oiker  .Fibrous  Materials  for  the  Manu/aeture  of  Pulp 
and  Manure,     T.   H.   Cobley,  Dunstable,  Bedforo. 

.  £ng.  Pat  3509,  July  23, 1883. 

To  make  pulp  for  the  production  of  white  orbrown.paper 
or  boiurd  irom  straw,  stable  litter,  or  straw  paper  waste, 
etc.,  the  material  is  first  cut  into  inch  lengtns,  and  then 
macerated  in  a  solution  of  calcium,  magnesium,  or  other 
chlorides.  It  is  next  boiled  with  a  liquor  composed  of 
lime  and  calcium  chloride  (for  brown  pulp)  or  caustic  or 
carbonated  soda  or  potash  (for  white  pulp).    The  brown 

gulp  is  next  washed,  and  acidulatea  with  sulphunc  or 
ydrochloric  acid,  and  may  be  afterwards  partially 
bleached  bv  carbonate  of  soda.  The  white  pulp  is 
washed  ana  treated  with  an  add  solution  of  calcium  or 
magnesium  chloride,  then  bleached  with  chloride  of  lime 
or  the  mixed  hypochlorites  of  potash  and  magnesia 
obtained  from  kainite  by  double  decomposition  with 
bleaching  powder.  The  pulp  is  finallv  washed,  squeezed 
through  india-rubber  rolls,  and  dried  oy  hot  air.  When 
straw-paper  waste  is  used  maceration  is  not  required. 


When  stable  litter  is  used  the  macerating  liquor  most  be 
stron^r,  and  should  contain  chloride  of  iron.  The  liquor 
resulting  from  the  maceration  is  precipitated  by  a  salt 
of  alumina,  and  the  precipitated  sluage  pressed  ia  a 
filter  press  and  sold  as  manure  with  or  without  the 
addition  of  other  fertilising  matter.  To  size  the  paper  or 
board  leather  waste  or  glue  waste  is  boiled  with  aa 
alkali,  and  a  mixture  of  lime  and  alum  nsed  to  precim- 
tate  the  size  on  to  the  fibre.  For  dark  or  h^adc  Doari  a 
salt  of  iron  \%  added.  The  claims  are-^1)  for  produdag 
producing  white  pulp,  (2)  brown  pulp,  and  (3)  manure  from 
the  matenals  and  by  the  means  described.--J.  M.  H.  M. 


XZ.— FINE  CHEMICALS,  ALKALOIDS,  E8SEICES, 

AND  EXTRACTS* 

Jackson  and  Menckens  Method  of  Preparing  Bomtol 
from  Camphor.  J.  Kachler  and  F.  Y.  Spitser. 
Ber.  17,  Ul,  and  Monatah.  fUr  Chem.  6,  50. 

Thb  authors  have  attempted  the  preparation  of  bomeol 
by  reducing  an  alooholic  solution  of  camphor  with 
sodium  as  recommended  by  Jackson  and  Mencke  {Ber, 
16,  2930),  but  have  not  succeeded.  The  product  ia  a 
mixture  of  about  80  parts  of  camphor  and  20  parte  of 
bomeol — ^D.  B. 


Synthesis  of  Piperidine,     Ber.  Berichte  17  [2],  156. 

Thb  author  was  unable  to  obtain  piperidine  from  p^- 
dine  by  the  action  of  tin  and  hydrocaloric  acid  (Kdnigs, 
ibid,  14,  1856),  but  succeeded  in  effecting  a  partial  con- 
version by  the  action  of  sodium  upon  an  alcoholic  solO' 
tion  of  the  base.  The  bases  were  separated  by  converuon 
into  the  nitroso  derivatives,  as  suggested  by  KSuiga. 
The  author  is  extending  his  investigations  to  the  homo- 
logues  of  this  series.— C.  F.  C. 


Hyoscine,    A.  Ladenbuig  and  C.  F.  Roth.    Berl  Ber. 

17  P],  161. 

This  body  was  isolated  by  the  authors  irom  the  raddaei 
from  the  preparation  of  hyoecyamine.  It  is  resolved  by 
the  action  otalkalis  into  tropaic  acid  and  pseudotropiae, 
a  base  isomeric  with  tropine.  Pseudotropine  melts  at 
106',  tropine  at  62^.  It  boils  at  241'  to  243  .  It  crystal- 
lises in  rbombohedra,  which  are  soluble  in  water  and  in 
chloroform.  By  the  action  of  methyl-iodide  upon  sn 
aqueous  solution  of  the  base  at  100',  it  is  converted  into 
the  methyl-iodide,  G^H]«N.CHsl.  On  bringing  this  com- 
pound into  contact  with  recently-precipitated  silver 
chloride,  the  iodine  is  replaced  mr  chtorine,  and  the 
chloride  thus  formed  gives  with  PtCU  the  platino  chloride 
(C^]3N.HCl)3PtCl4,  which  crystallises  in  oiange^olonred 
shining  plates.— €.  F.  C. 
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AditUeration  of  Tartar  Emetic.     Dingier  251.    Heft  6. 

E  SCHMID  has  shewn  in  the  ChenUker  Zeitung,  1882, 

p.  949,  that  in  many  cases  zinc  acetate  can  replace  tartar 

emetic  with  advantage.    This  fact  has  since  oeen  made 

use  of  to  adulterate  tne  latter  drug  with  the  lower-priced 

tine  sulphate,  and  such  mixtures  have  been  introduced 

into  commerce  as  *' tartar  emetic  powder,'*  ''tartar  emetic 

substitute,"  "antimony  mordant,**  etc.,  etc.    According 

to  Chemiker  Zeitung^  1884,  p.  23,  from  33  to  59  per  cent 

(tf  ZnSOi  has  been  found  in  similar  preparations.    On 

making  a  proportional  calculation  based  on  the  price  of 

the  mixture,  and  the  analytical  result,  the  price  of  each 

per  cent,  of  antimony  oxide,  which  alone  is  the  valaable 

iBgredient  in  tartar  emetic,  came  out  at  12s.  3d.  for  the 

s&mpJe,  containing  59  per  cent,  of  ZnSO^,  whilst  in  a 

99  to  100  per  cent,  sample,  viz.,  a  commeroally  purepre- 

panUion,  the  price  sto<xi  at  78.— H.  A.  R. 


Mladonine,    By  A.  Ladenbuig  and  C.  F.  Roth.    Berl. 

Ber.  17  [2],  152. 

Thk  authors  have  investigated  the  action  of  alkalis  upon 
this  base.  Amongst  the  i^roduots  of  resolution  they  ioen- 
tified  tropine,  an  oxytropine,  and  tropaic  acid.  Further 
researches  upon  this  base  are  in  progress.— C.  F.  G. 


Dmvativet  of  Pyridine,     W.  KSnigs  and  R.  Geigy. 

Ber.  17,  589. 

Preparation  of  hydroxypyridinecarboxvlic  acid  from 
hydroxyauinolinic  add.    By  fusing  quinoiinic  acid  with 
potash,  li}Su\6A  &nd  Koemer  obtained  a  hydroxyquinolinic 
seid,  which  tney  did  not  consider  to  be  related  to  Lieben 
sod  Haitinger*8   ammonchelidonic  acid,    although   the 
latter  appears  to  be  a  hydroxvpyridine  dicarboxyhc  acid. 
Whilst  ammonchelidonic  acid  when  heated  with  water  at 
195*^  is  resolved  into  carbonic  anhydride  and  hydroxy- 
pyridine,  hydroxyquinolinic  acid  when  treated   in  an 
analogous  way  liberates  only  one  molecule  of  c&rbonic 
aoby&de,  «nd  is  converted  into  hydroxypyridine  car- 
boxylic  acid,  CfH^NOi.     The  latter  separates  from  hot 
water  on  cooling  in  colourless  crystals,  melting  at  30r  302*. 
It  does  not  give  a  red  colouration  with  ferric  chloride. 
It«  aqueous  solution  is  not  precipitated  by  calcium,  lead 
and  copper  acetate  and  silver  nitrate.    A  solution  of  its 
sodium  salt  gives  precipitates  with  copper,  lead,  and  silver 
salts.    The  acid  obtained  by  heating  hydroxyquinolinic 
acid  with  water  differs  from  the  three  hydroxypyridine 
earboxylic  acids  hitherto  obtained,  which  Ost  and  Bell- 
man  have  prepared  from  comenamic  acid,  and  re^rd  as 
derivatives  of  picolinic  acid.   Hydroxypyridine,  C9H.NO, 
is  obtained  by  distilling  the  nydrogen  silver  salt   of 
hydroxyquinolinic  acid  in  a  current  of  carbonic  anhvdride. 
It  crystaUises  from  benzene  in  white  needles,  melting  at 
106*  to  107*.     Its  aqueous  solution  gives  a  red  coloura- 
tion with  ferric  chloride.    On  treating  a  concentrated 
aeneous   solution    of    hydroxypyridine    with    bromine 
dibromhydroxypyridine,  C5HtEir9.NO,  is  obtained  which 
crystallises  from   hot  water  in    long    white   needles, 
melting  at   200*  to   207*.^    It  is   readily   soluble    in 
alkalis,  from  which   solutions  it  is   precipitated   un- 
altered on  addition  of  acids.    It  is  not  identical  with 
the  dibromhydroxypyridine  which   Hoffmann  obtained 
by  the  action  of  bromine  on  piperidine.    The  hydroxy- 
pyridine  obtained  from  hydroxyquinolinic   acid  differs 
from  the  hydroxpyridine  which  Ost  has  recently  pre^red 
from  comenamic  acid,  and  which  he  considers  to  be  iden- 
tical with  the  product  obtained  by  Lieben  and  Haitin^r 
irom  ammonohelidonio  acid.    Pyridinedisulphonic  acid. 
HotTmann  and  Koenics  have  recently  referred  to  the 
formation  of  a  disulpnonio  acid  of  pyridine  by  heating 
piperdine  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.    They  have 
isolated  the  barium  salt  which  crystallises   in   white 
needles  readily  soluble  in  water.    The  free  acid  is  inso- 
luble in  alcohol  and  ether,  sparingly  soluble  in  glacial 
acetic  acid,  and  readily  soluble  in  water.    It  crystallises 
from  concentrated  aqueous  solutions,  and  is  obtained  in 
white  needles  by  dissolving  it  in  boiling  acetic  acid  (50  per 
cent.)  and  adding  glacial  acetic  acid.    The  authors  have 
prepared  the  p^aaainm,  sodium,  and  lead  salt,  all  of 


which  give  well-defined  crystals.  The  di-acid  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  mono-acid  by  its  behaviour  with 
bromine.  By  adding  bromine  to  an  aqueous  solution  of 
the  monosulphonic  acid  it  is  resolved  into  dibromopyri- 
dine  melting  at  164^,  the  sulpho  group  being  split  up  into 
snlphuric  acid ;  whilst,  by  treating  tne  disulphonic  acid 
under  similar  conditions,  sulphuric  acid  is  formed,  but 
only  small  quantities  of  a  bromine  compound.  Phos- 
phorus pentachloride  does  not  act  on  the  nariumsaltol 
pjrridinedisnlDhonic  add  until  a  temperature  of  200*  has 
been  attained,  when  the  formation  of  chlorinated  vyn* 
dines  takes  place.  The  authors  have  prepared  trichforo- 
p^ridine  CsHsNClt  melting  at  48**  and  crystallising  in 
silk^  laminsB.  It  is  intended  to  study  the  products 
obtained  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  pentachloride, 
potassium  cyanide  and  alkalis  on  pyridinedisulphonio 
acid  at  an  elevated  temperature. — D.  B. 


Theba:ine.    W.  C.  Howard.    BerL  Ber.  17,  627. 

By  the  action  of  fuming  hydrochloric  or  hydrobromic  acid 
on  thebalne  the  author  has  obtained  salts  from  which,  by 
the  action  of  alkalis,  a  new  base  is  obtained.  The  formula 
of  this  substance  is  C]7Hi7N03,  and  the  name  morpho- 
thebal'ne  is  given  to  it  to  express  its  probable  close  rela- 
tion to  morphine.  The  author  has  prepared  salts,  the 
acetyl  derivative,  and  some  addition  compounds  with  the 
iodides  and  chlorides  of  the  alcohol  radicals.— A  S. 


IXL-EIPLOSIVES,  MATCHES,  Etc. 

ExperimetUe  with  compressed  Oun  Cotton,    By  Max  v. 

FOrster,  Berlin,  1883.    Critically  discussed  by  0.  Gutt- 

mann.    DingL    Polyt  Joum,  250,  466. 
The  gun  cotton  used  in  these  experiments  contained 
12*3  per  cent  nitrogen.  Air  dry  it  contained  1  per  cent,  hy- 
groscopic moisture.    The  experiments  led  to  the  following 
conclusions  :  (1 )  Cartridges  of  equal  diameter  but  of  vary- 
ing heights,  therefore  ot  varying  weights,  exert  approxi- 
mately equal  effects;  (2)  Cartridges  with  a  hollow  centre 
are  more  effective  than  solid  ones  of  the  same  dimensions; 
(3)  The  effect  is  considerably  increased  by  adding  barium 
nitrate  to  the  charge,  and  moist  gun  cotton  is  more  effec- 
tive than  dry;  (4)  The  Uirger  the  sectional  area  of  the 
cartridge,  the  more  widely  spread  its  effect,  the  direction 
of  propagation  of  which  is  moreover  determined  by  the 
area  of  contact  of  the  charge,f.e.,  the  base  of  the  cart- 
ridge;   (5)    In  overcoming   an   external  resistance  the 
greatest  effect  is  produced  by  starting  the  explosion  on 
the  side  farthest  removed  from  the  object,  or  by  noUowing 
out  the  cartridge  on  the  side  nearest  to  the  object.    In 
criticising  these  results,  Gnttmann  points  out  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  author's  experiments,  in  which  the  ex- 
plosion took  place  in  an  open  space,  are  useless  as  a  basis 
of  inferring  what  takes  place  in  a  confined  space;  and 
that  they  are  fully  explained  or  even  anticipated  by  prin- 
ciples already  established,  notably  Abel's  tlieory  of  explo- 
sions.— Thus  the  first  condition  of  the  effect  is  the  duration 
of  propagation  of  the  explosion;  with  the  gun  cotton  under 
pressure,  or  in  the  moist  state  this  is  minimised,  and  the 
explosion  being  concentrated  produces  the  effect  propor- 
tionate to  the  weight  of  substance  exploded.    FOrster's 
processes  of  rendering  gun  cotton  and  gun  cotton  cart- 
ridges waterproof,  the  mat  by  immersion  in  ether,  the 
solvent  action  of  which  upon  the  lower  nitro  celluloses 
causes  the  formation  of  a  collodion  skin,  and  the  second 
by  immersion  in  melted  paraffin,  are  regarded  by  the 
author  as  ineffective,   as  points  of  entrance,  however 
small,  are  left  open  to  the  water.    Fdrster's  inference 
from  the  observed  degradation  of  gun  cotton  into  acid 
g[ummy  (pectic)  bodies,  that  the  spontaneous  decomposi- 
tion of  the  nitrocelluloees  is  never  attended  with  ex- 
plosion, the  author  regards  as  unwarranted.— C.  F.  C. 


Itnprovements  in  the  Manttfacture  of  Explosive  Com- 

founds  for  Blasting  Purposes.    Silas  R  Divine.  Eng. 
at  5625.    Dec  4,  1883. 

This  invention  relates  to  a  plan   for  increasing  the 
susceptibility  to  explosion  under  various  conditions  of 
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confinement  of  an  explosive  subBtance  consisting  of  a 
mixture  of  potassium  chlorate  with  coal  tar,  "  dead  oil,*' 
oil  of  turpentinei  nitro-benzene  or  non-volatile  hydro> 
carbons  as  described  in  £ng.  Pat.  6624,  Dec  4,  1884. 
This  object  is  to  be  attained  by  the  addition  of  nitro- 
glycerin or  sulphur  to  the  above  described  mixtures.  In 
the  case  of  nitro-gl^cerin  being  employed,  this  is  mixed 
with  such  proportion  of  the  liquid  ingredient  that  the 
mixture  contains  not  more  than  60  per  cent,  and  not  less 
than  20  per  cent  of  nitro-glycerin,  for  when  the  latter 
limit  is  reached  the  sensitizing  etfect  apparently  dis- 
appears. Good  results  can  be  obtained  by  mixing  2 
parts  of  *'dead  oil"  with  1  part  of  nitro-glycerin  and 
absorbing  this  mixture  by  15  parts  potassium  chlorate ; 
or  1  part  of  **  dead  oil,"  1  part  of  nitro-benzene  and  I 
part  of  nitro-glycerin  witn  I3|  parts  of  potassium 
chlorate.  The  increase  or  decrease  of  the  nitro-glycerin 
in  the  mixture  constituting  the  liquid  ingredient  respec- 
tively augments  or  diminisnes  the  rapidity  of  combustion 
of  the  final  compound  hence  the  action  of  the  explosive 
may  be  regulated  at  will.  The  liquid  ingredient  thus 
formed  is  comparatively  insensible  to  friction  or  percussion 
and  may  be  transported  with  safety.  In  the  case  of 
sulphur  being  employed  this  is  dissolved  in  carbon 
bisulphide  or  gasoline  in  proportions  such  as  will 
suppljr  from  1  to  3  per  cenL  of  sulphur  on  the  total 
potassium  chlorate  present.  To  the  quantity  of  the  liquid 
ingredient  (**dead  oil,"  etc),  which  is  the  proper  proportion 
relatively  to  the  solid  ingredient  (chlorate  of  potash),  Such 
a  volume  of  the  above  sulphur  solution  is  added  as  will 
make  a  total  fluid  volume  ec^ual  to  the  full  fluid-absorbing 
capacity  of  the  solid  in^^redient  The  union  of  the  solid 
and  liquid  ingredients  is  effected  as  described  in  £ng. 
Pat  5624,  1883,  whilst  the  sulphur,  on  evaporation  of 
the  volatile  solvent,  becomes  disseminated  throughout 
the  mass  of  the  cartridge,  which,  being  in  a  permanently 
moist  condition  from  the  piesence  of  the  "dead  oil,"  is  not 
so  liable  to  accident  as  a  dry  mixture  of  sulphur  and 
potassium  chlorate  would  be  The  explosive  compound 
thus  formed  hasan  increased  sensitiveness  or  susceptibility 
to  explosion,  but  is  comparatively  insensible  to  percus- 
sion or  shock.  It  requires  to  be  fired  with  a  detonator 
to  obtain  the  best  effects.  By  sprinkling  sulphur  over  Uie 
envelope  containing  the  cblorate  of  potash  after  immer- 
sing, tne  former  in  the  liquid  ingreaient,  the  same  sen- 
sitisin^i  effect  may  be  obtained  as  by  the  dissemination 
of  parucles  of  sulphur  throughout  the  mass. — W.  D.  B. 


Experiments  with  Compreued  Oun-eotton.  M.  v.  Fdrster, 

DingL  Polyt  Jour.  251,  371. 

The  following  is  a  reply  to  a  criticism  by  Oscar  Guttmann, 
(Dingl.  Polyt.  Jour.  260,  456)  of  a  pamphlet  containing 
experiments  made  bv  the  author  on  the  best  way  (3 
employing  compressed  gun  cotton.  The  author  can  now 
better  determine  in  how  far  similar  conditions  arise  in 
the  development  of  force  when  gun-cotton  is  detonated 
in  closed  and  open  spaces,  and  tninks  that  the  hitherto 
existing  theories  ana  experiments  do  not  fully  explain 
this  point,  his  experiments  do  not  completely  clear  it  up 
but  throw  a  good  deal  of  li^ht  on  the  subject  In 
reference  to  his  process  for  coating  pieces  of  compressed 

gun-cotton  by  dipping  them  in  a  solvent,  he  remarks 
!iat  acetic  ether,  as  well  as  nitrobenzol,  and  various 
other  substances,  dissolves  gun-cotton  in  the  same  way 
as  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  sulphuric  ether  dissolves 
collodion.      His  process  differs  from  the  numerous  other 

Satented  methods  for  covering  cartridges  of  gun  cotton, 
ynamite,  etc. ,  with  a  waterproof  coating  of  collodion, 
in  that  he  dissolves  the  hitherto  considered  insoluble 
gun  cotton,  thus  forming  the  coating  of  the  substance 
itself.  Gim -cotton  which  haa  been  w^l  nitrated  contains 
7^to  10  per  cent,  of  collodion,  and  if  a  piece  of  such  gun- 
cotton  be  dipped  into  ether  alcohol,  the  solvent  of  collodion, 
the  solution  penetrates  into  the  gun-cotton  without 
forming  a  skin.  On  the  other  hand,  gun-cotton,  which  has 
been  freed  from  collodion,  b^ extraction  with  ether  alcohol, 
is  completelysoluble  in  aoetic  ether.  The  cause  of  the  skin, 
produced  by  his  process,  not  being  quite  water  proof  is 
that  each  piece  of  compressed  gun-cotton  has  minute 
rents  on  the  surface.  Thes*  craaks,  invisible  to  the  naked 


eye,  in  no  way  affect  tbe  stability  of  the  pieces  of  gon 
cotton.  To  make  them  ouite  waterproof  he  now  laqaen 
the  pieces  which  have  already  a  firm  skin.  Conoeming 
the  spontaneous  decomposition  of  gun  cotton,  he  says  that 

fun  cotton  even  when  badly  made,  under  ordinary  con- 
itions  will  not  decompose  with  production  of  fire,  or  even 
explosion.    When  good  gun  cotton  is  exposed  for  months 
to  a  hi^h  temperature  ( 1 10"*),  it  continues  to  loose  nitrogen, 
until  bnally  a  brown  powder  is  left    It  never  burets  mto 
flame.    Of  course  whe;i  the  temperature  is  raised  to  the 
point  of  ignition  (with  good  gun  cotton  and  gradual  heat- 
ing, 175'  to  180";  sudden  heating,  240^;  when  the  add 
has  been  imperfectly  removed  it  falls  to  140*),  the  gun 
cotton  burns,  but  this  is  not  spontaneous  combnstion.  In 
the  manufacture  of  gun  cotton,  after  being  washed  notil 
it  does  not  redden  litmus  paper,  it  is  still  regarded  u 
being  imperfectly  washed,  and  it  is  not  antil  Professor 
Abers  process,  of  reducing  the  fibrous  cotton  to  dost  and 
then  washing  it  again,  has  been  employed,  that  a  perfectly 
washed  article  is  obtained.    Formerly  before  this  process 
was  used,  many  samples  of  impure  gun  cotton  may  have 
got  into  use,  but  the  author  has  never  heard  of  an  authen- 
ticated case  in  which  even  such  gun  cotton  took  fire  or 
exploded  by  spontaneous  decomposition,  and  be  would 
be  very  glad  to  receive  any  information  of  such  a  case 
having  occurred. — W.  M. 


Improvements  in  the  Manufatiure  of  Emlosivett  eMc/ly 
for  Blasting  Purposes,  Silas  R  Divine.  £ng.  Fat. 
5624,  Dec.  4, 1883. 

This  invention  relates  to  the  preparation  of  an  exploaiTe 
from  two  inexplosive  ingredients — the  one  a  solid, 
the  other  a  liquid,  which  are  to  be  mixed  as  required. 
The  operation  of  mixing  is  without  danger,  and  may  be 
performed  without  skilled  labour.  The  solid  ing^redient 
consists  of  chlorate  of  potash,  for  which,  however,  the 
permanganate  or  perchlorate  may  be  substituted.  The 
liquid  ingredient  may  consist  eitner  of  the  heavy  oQ  of 
coal-tar  known  as  *'  dead  oil,'*  of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts 
of  nitro-benzene  and  dead  oil,  of  oil  of  turpentine  or  of 
fluid  hydrocarbons  not  volatile  at  300"*  F.,  or  of  such 
hydrocarbons  previously  treated  with  nitric  acid.  The 
most  advantageous  proportions  are  7i  parts  of  chlorate  of 
potash  to  1  part  of  dead  oil ;  from  8  to  10  parts  chlorate 
of  potash  to  1  part  of  dead  oil,  mixed  with  1  part  of  nitro- 
benzene ;  and  8i  parts  of  chlorate  of  potash  to  1  part  of 
oil  of  turpentine—proportions  which  may  be  slightly 
modified  according  to  the  state  of  oxidation  of  the  tur- 
pentine. To  eflfect  the  mixture  of  the  solid  and  liquid 
ingredients,  cartridges  of  the  required  diameter,  formed 
by  inclosinff  the  solid  ingredient  ch]o|«te  of  potash  in 
porous  envelopes  of  cloth  or  paper,  are  immersed  in  a  hath 
of  theliquid  in^dient  forf  rom  three  tosix  seconds,acoord* 
ing  to  their  diameter,  removed,  and  a  superficial  excess 
of  liquid  allowed  to  drain  off.  ^  After  stanaing  for  a  short 
space  of  time,  the  absorbed  liquid  becomes  eoually  dis- 
tributed through  the  entire  mass  of  the  cartriifge,  which 
is  then  ready  for  use,  and  may  be  fired  by  either  detona- 
tor or  fuse.  The  mixture  of  the  solid  and  liquid  ingre- 
dients may  also  be  effected  by  dissolving  the  liquid 
constituent  in  an  equal  bulk  of  a  volatile  liquid,  such  as 
gasoline  or  carbon  bisulphide,  and  immersing  the  car- 
tridge of  the  solid  ingredient  in  this  solution  until  it  has 
absorbed  its  maximum  amount.  On  removing  the  cartridges 
from  this  solution,  and  permitting  the  volatile  fliud  to 
evaporate  spontaneously  the  explosive  is  obtained  ready 
for  use.  Tne  cartridges  may  be  at  once  seated  in  diifl 
holes  in  rock,  confined  by  tamping  and  fired  by  a  deto- 
nator.—W.  D.  B. 


Improvements  in  the  Manufacture  of  Gunpowder.  Owen 
Bowen.  Eng.  Pat.  3876.  August  9tb,  1883.  Pro- 
visional Protection  onlv. 
Powdered  lignite  which  has  been  carbonised  to  remove 
the  water  which  it  contains  is  mixed  with  sulphur  and 
nitre  in  the  following  proportions :  viz.,  lignite  18  to  21 
per  cent,  sulphur,  4  per  cent,  nitre  74  to  77  per  cent, 
adding  about  1  per  cent,  of  water  during  the  mixing  to 
ensure  the  coherence  of  the  particles,    fiy  thus  redodng 
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the  amonnt  of  Bulohur  as  compared  with  that  present  in 
ordinary  gunpowaer,  it  is  claimed  that  a  reduction  of 
the  smoke,  and  erosive  effect  apon  the  hore  of  the  gun, 
is  obtained,  whilst  the  powder  being  of  slow  combustion 
sn  exoesslve  stniin  is  not  Hkely  to  be  generated.  The 
ealoined  lignite  is  less  hytiroscopic  than  charcoal  ond 
thus  the  excess  of  the  lignite  will  not  have  the  deleterious 
efect  that  an  excess  of  charcoal  usually  has. — ^W.  D.  B. 


IXn.— AKAITTICAI  CHEMISTRY. 

Eitimatian  of  Potamum  Iodide,    Dingl.  Polyt.  Joum. 

250,469. 

Kaspar's  method  of  estimating  potassium  iodide  by 
titration  with  a  standard  solution  of  mercuric  chloride 
(ibid.  244,255)  has  been  shewn  by  Leuz  (Zeitschr.  F.  Anal. 
Ch.,  1883,  391)  to  be  inaccnrate  by  reason  of  the  influence 
exerted  upon  the  reaction,  by  the  temperature  of  the 
solutions.  P.  Carles,  who  nas  also  mvestigated  the 
method,  finds  that  further  variations  are  caused  by  varia- 
tions in  the  d^ree  of  dilution  of  the  solution,  ana  on  the 
basis  of  a  oareml  series  of  experiments,  pronounces  it  un- 
tnwtworthy.— C.  F.  C. 


Ntw  Method  for  the  Qualitative  SeparcUion  of  Tin,  Anti" 
mony  and  Arsenic.    £.  Bergluna.    Berl.  Ber.  17,  95. 

This  method  depends  upon  the  fact  that  when  a  solution  of 
the  three  sulphiaes  in  sodium  sulphide  is  boiled  with  cupric 
oxide,  stannate,  antimoniate,  and  arsenate  of  sodium  are 
fonned.  Cupric  oxide  in  a  state  suitable  for  the  purpose 
U  obtained  by  igniting  the  nitrate  and  reducing  the  re- 
lolting  oxide  to  a  fine  powder.  After  use  and  partial  con- 
version into  sulphide,  it  can  readily  be  reconverted  into 
oxide  by  ignition.  The  process  is  as  follows:  The 
mixed  sulphides  obtained  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
analysis  dissolved  in  ammonium  sulphide,  are  precipitated 
by  hydrochloric  acid,  and  after  washing,  dissolved  in  a 
boiling  solution  of  sodium  sulphide.  Cupric  oxide  is 
then  added  and  the  boiling  continued  until  (after  the 
lapse  of  a  few  minutes)  it  rapidly  subsides,  leaving  the 
SDpematant  liquid  colourless.  The  li(}uid  is  at  once 
iiltered,  and  after  cooling  the  filtrate,  mixed  with  }-|  its 
bulk  of  alcohol.  The  sodium  antimoniate  thus  separates 
ont  as  an  extremely  fine  powder,  which  ia  very  difficult  to 
filter  off,  and  to  the  filtrate  after  boiling;  to  expel  alcohol, 
is  added  an  excess  of  ammonium  chloride*  This  precipi- 
tates* the  tin,  and  the  arsenic  wholly  or  partiallv  as 
2SnO,.Asa05.  A  few  drops  of  ammonia  are  now  aaded, 
and  sulphuretted  hydro^n  passed  into  the  solution  until 
it  is  dear.  The  arsenic  is  precipitated  as  magnesium 
ammonium  arsenate,  by  the  addition  of  I  the  volume  of 
ammonia  and  magnesium  mixture,  and  after  standing  an 
honr  filtered  off.  On  acidifying  the  filtrate  with  hydro- 
chloric-aoid,  tin  is  precipitated  as  SnS..  The  author 
proposes  to  ascertain  the  possibility  ot  applying  this 
method  quantitatively. —A.  S. 


Phenylhydrazine  as  a  Begeantfor  A  Idehydes  and  Ketones* 
Emil  Fischer.    Beri.  Ber.  17,  572. 

From  a  series  of  experiments  made  on  the  subject  the 
author  recommends  the  use  of  phenylhydrazine  N^H, 
CcHb  as  in  many  cases  preferable  to  hycfroxylamine  for 
detecting  and  distinguishing  aldehydes  and  ketones 
on  account  of  the  easy  manipulation.  The  Iwse, 
moreover,  is  very  readily  prepared.  The  reagent  is 
prepared  as  follows :  Phenylhydrazine  hydrohdoride 
u  obtained  by  neutralising  distilled  phenylhydrazine 
disHolved  in  10  parts  of  alcohol  with  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid,  the  crystalline  mass  which  separates 
out,  being  washed  with  alcohol  and  ether  till  colourless, 
and  dried  on  a  water  bath.  One  part  of  this  and  one 
and  a  half  parts  of  sodium  acetate  are  then  dissolved 
in  S  to  10  parts  of  water.  In  applying  the  reagent 
an  aqueous  solution  of  the  aldehyde  or  Ketone  \even  when 
these  are  only  slightly  soluble  in  water)  may  in  most 
eases  be  used*  otnerwise  alcohol  is  employed.  The 
reagent  is  added  in  excess  to  a  cold  aqueous  solution  of 
the  aldehyde  or  ketone  when  at  once  or  after  a  short  time 
(depending  on  the  oonoeutration  of  the  solutioa)  tl.e 


condensation  product  separates  out  as  an  oily  orcrystalline 
precipitate.  Before  applying  the  test  free  mineral  acids  must 
De  neutralised  by  caustic  scxla,  and  if  nitric  acid  is  present 
it  had  better  be  eliminated  by  previous  addition  of  urea. 
In  the  case  of  many  complicated  aldehydes  and  ketones, 
for  example  those  of  the  su^ar  class,  the  reaction  must 
be  facilitated  by  heat.  If  the  condensation  product 
obtained  as  above  is  solid,  a  determination  of  its  melting 
point  is  usually  suflScient  to  identify  it,  and  therefore 
also  the  aldehyde  or  ketone  under  examination.  If  the 
product  is  oily  the  test  is  less  distinctive;  it  affords  never- 
theless a  means  of  proving  the  presence  or  absence  of  a 
ketone  or  aldehyde.  Acetic,  propionic,  butyric,  valerianic 
aldehydes  and  oenanthol  give  colourless  non-crystallisable 
oils  difficult  of  identification.  Furfurol  on  the  other 
hand  is  very  readily  detected,  one  part  dissolved  in 
10,000  of  water  giving  a  characteristic  crystalline  precipi- 
tate in  fifteen  minutes.  Benzaldehyde,  cinnamic  alde- 
hyde, salicylic  aldehyde  and  glyoxal  among  the  aldehydes 
are  also  readily  detected.  The  ketones  of  the  fatty  series 
give  oily  condensation  products  not  easily  recognised,  but 
affording  a  convenient  means  of  separating  the  ketones 
from  other  substances.  Acetophenone,  benzylidene- 
acetone,  benzophenone  and  isatin  on  the  other  hand  give 
characteristic  products.  The  test  is  also  applicable  to 
ketonic  and  aldehyde  acids,  such  as  glyoxylic  acid. 

A.  S. 


The  use  of  ferric  sulphate  for  the  detection  of  Iodides  in 
preseneeofalkaline  bromides  and  chlorides,  A.  CavazzL 

Gazz.  Chim.  13, 464.  .  :.    ^,    . 

For  the  separation  of  iodine  from  bromine  and  chlonne 
in  combination  with  alkalis,  a  solution  of  neutral  ferric 
sulphate  to  which  5  to  10  per  cent,  of  ferrous  sulphate  is 
added,  may  with  advantage  replace  ferric  chloride.  By 
boiling  this  solution  with  a  mixture  of  the  three  haloid 
salts  only  iodine  is  liberated. — A.S. 


Treatise  on  Chemistry,  Vol.  III.  Organic 
Chemistry,  Part  II.  By  H.  E.  Roscoe,  F.R  S., 
and  C.  SCHORLEMMER,  F.RS.,  Professors  of 
Chemistry  in  the  Victoria  University,  Owens  Col- 
lege, Manchester.  London  :  Macmillan  and  Co  ,  1884. 
8vo.  volume,  bound  in  cloth,  contains  630  pages  of 
printed  matter,  and  a  full  alphabetical  index  of  sub- 
ject matter,  occupying  nearly  twenty  pages. 
Tibs  work  forms  Part  II.  of  Vol.  III.  of  the  treatise  on 
Organic  Chemistry,  and  it  commences  with  the  considera- 
tion of  the  classes  of  organic  compounds,  containing 
diatomic  or  divalent  alcohol  radicals,  and  closes  with 
that  of  the  Tetrinic  acid  group,  including  Thiophene.  To 
give  an  idea  of  the  scope  of  this  volume  (Part  II.),  the 
following  are  the  representatives  of  the  various  groups 
discussed  in  it :  Compounds  containing  diatomic  or 
divalent  alcohol  radicals.  Dyad  alcohol  radicals.  The 
methylene  compounds.  The  ethylene  compounds.  The 
ethidene  or  ethylidene  compounds.  The  glycolyl 
pounds.  The  oxalyl  compounds.  The  propylene 
compounds.  The  trimetbylene  compounds.  The  di- 
methylene  compounds.  The  propidene  compounds.  The 
lactyl  compounds.  The  paralactyl  compounds.  The 
hydracryl  compounds.  The  pynivyl  compounds.  The 
raalcnyl  compounds.  The  butylene  and  tnchlorbutidene 
and  succinyl  compounds.  The  pentylene,  hex>lenc, 
heptylene,  octylene  and  hijrher  compounds,  with  their 
oxy-acicis,  etc.  The  uric  acid  derivatives.  Compounds 
of  trivalent  or  triad  radicals.  Compounds  of  the  monad- 
alcohol  radicals,  CnHan  — i.  and  of  the  acid  radical**, 
Cn Han  —  sO.  The  allyl  compounds.  The  acrjl  and 
the  crotyl  compounds.  Compounds  containing^  from  ten 
to  6fteen  atoms  of  carbon.  Tribasic  acids,  Cn  Hjn  —  i 
(COsHh,  and  compounds' related  to  these.  Eydro- 
carbons  of  the  acetylene  series,  CnHan— j,  and  their 
derivatives.  Alcohols  of  the  series,  CnHan  — 2O. 
Acids  of  the  series,  CnHan  — 4O2.  Drying  oils.  Alco- 
hols of  tetratomic  radicals.    Alcohols  of  hexatoraic  radi- 
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cals.  Carbo-hydrates.  The  sugar  group,  the  amyloee 
group.  The  glucoses.  The  amyloses.  The  gums. 
Cellulose.  The  furfuryl  group.  The  meconic  acid 
group.  The  tetrinic  acid  group.  The  attention  of  tech- 
nologists may  be  specially  directed  to  the  chapters  on 
glycerine  (glycerol)  oxalic  acid,  starches,  suganand  dry- 
mg  oils.  Interspersed  with  the  text  are  49  excellent 
engravings,  and  numerous  references  to  original  sources 
are  recorded  below  the  text,  thus  adding  greatly  to  the 
value  of  the  work.  A  German  edition  of  this  work  has 
also  been  simultaneously  issued,  the  publishing  firm  being 
that  of  Friedrich  Vieweg  und  »Sohn,  Braunschweig. 

Workshop  Receipts  fob    Manufacttureiis,    Me- 
chanics AND  Scientific  Amateurs.    (Third  series). 
By  C.  G.  Warnfobd  Lock.    London :  F.  and  F.  N. 
Spon,  16,   Charing  Cross.    New    York  :  35,  Murray 
Street,    1884.    8vo.    volume   containing  frontispiece, 
preface,  table  of  contents,  and  subject  matter,  cover- 
ing  468  pages.      An    alphabetical    index    covering 
twelve  pages  closes   the   wortt.    The   matter  is  ar- 
ranged in  the  similar  alphabetical  order  observed  in 
Dictionariesof  Arts,  etc.,  or  Encyclopedias,  and  inter- 
spersed with  it  are  183  wooi^-cuts.    Immediately  pre- 
ceding the  index  is  an  appendix,  devoted  to  an  article 
on  Aluminium. 
The  frontispiece   already  alluded   to  is  an   excellent 
chromolithographed  colour  scale  for  tempering  iron.  The 
following  are  the  subjects  treated  of  in  the  work  :  Al- 
loys, aluminium,  antimony,  barium,  beryllium,  bismuth, 
cadmium,  caesium,  calcium,  cerium,  chromium,  cobalt, 
copper,  didyniium,  electrics,  enamels  and  glazes,  erbium, 
gallium,  glass,  gold,  indium,  iridium,  iron  and  steel, 
lacquers  and  lacquering,  lanthanum,  lead,  lithium,  lubri- 
cants, magnesium,  manganese,  mercury,  mica,  molyb- 
denum, nickel,  niobium,  osmium,  palladium,  platinum 
potassium,    rhodium,  rubidium,    ruthenium,  selenium, 
silver,  slag,    sodium,    strontium,    tantalum,     terbium, 
thallium,  thorium,   tin,   titanium,  tungsten,  uranium, 
vanadium,  yttrium,  zinc,  zirconium. 
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««™#?'*^l,®'^v^5*'  Berlin.  Improvements  in  the  process  of 
manufacturing  hydrocarbon  jras  and  in  apparatus  therefor. 
Communicated  by  W.  F.  C.  Mason  McCarty;  St.  PetersburR 

«StSif3«J*J[??  Wilson.  London.  ImprovemenU  In'the 
manufacture  of  lead  salts,  especially  for  their  application  to 
^^SiSi'^'^^a^^V^  of  white  lead.    April  17  ^^ 

fn^iw^'^t^L  A^*  London.  An  Improvement  in  the  manu- 
SSS Jt?i  nf  wi!l^*ft  9«mmunicatea  Die  Fabrik  Chemischer 
*^S2J*  liS.i^**'®'*  Sf?5V«L^«'^>'  Berlin.  Germany.  April  17. 
ir^^^JS^JL^}^^  Middlesbrough.  Yorkshire.  ImprovemenU 
in  the  manufacture  of  steel  by  the  pneumatic  or  Bessemer 
^^S^l  *??  2PP^i^»  therefor.    ApHl  17  Bessemer 

inV»?S  ;^£?Hlf •  HebbumKJn-Tyne,  Durham.  Improvements 
wt^®«Sr*iS°iSP°  (T^'tI"^"?*^^'  *""»•  »^J»  *nd  wooden  ship? 
^^Vi"?*  w°  t  Ji.***^*^  Py^l®  »  Oceanic  Composition.  April T8 
«ui  *,,™Vi*^"'^"*  London.  Improvements  in  or  connected 
with  furnaces  or  heaUn^  apparatus  for  burning  liquid  hydro- 
"^iSu^T  £JS"™H"J5*^  *»?  J;  ^"ff'et,  Paris.  ^fuTs^*^ 
niSiiJ'  ^^I^^^^^h  Westminster,  and .  V.  A.  MeurUng. 
S^'ifliSSS^'  ^"^S^SPi  Improvemento  in  the  manufactuFe 
bU^^^^'IShi  T  "^'°^^'"  compounds.  CompletS 
nSif'^J'2"l®°'^^^  Westminster,  and  V.  A.  Meuriinff. 
£,^J^«5!iff  1^*??®"-  Improvements  in  the  manufacture  of 
*^?l?5*ir  *"^  *^*H^  ®*P*csive  compounds.  April  18 
i«  •V  ^'  I**?"**™©.  Ix)wer  Norwood.  Surrey.  Improvements 
in  the  menufacture  of  cement.    April  18  *  "i'^^emenis 

6620  B.  K.  Muspratt,  Liverpool,  and  O.  Eschellman.  Ph.  D. 
Apri?18*    ^^P"^^®™*"^  ^  ^^0  manufacture  of  magnesia: 

6528  E.  F.  Trachsoll,  London.    An  improved  method  or  nro- 
S!m?  ISril'w"*  oxide  of  stronUum.  of  barium.  S?  2f  ^Sl 

6648  C.Espir.    Wimbledon.  Surrey.    Improvements  in  the 
Pr^.'''2p?fl  fr^""  '^'  ^^"^"^^  andTtS?  analog 

SftelSI?y'8y«f^^^^^^  Pufpos^^^S 


6566  E.  Johnson,  Newport.  L  of  Wiffht  Making  anticlinker 
carbon  cretce  fuel.    April  19 

6557  Q.  Epstein,  London.  Improvements  in  the  treatmeBt 
of  grain  or  other  materials  for  the  prodoctioa  of  alcohol 
therafrom.    April  19 

6584  B.  J.  B.  Mills,  London.  Improvements  in  csIdniiiK 
furnaces.  Communicated  by  H.  8.  Finnan.  New  York, 
U.S.A.    April  19 

6620  H.  Senej.  Roubaix,  France.  Malting  the  grain  used  in 
the  fabrication  of  beer.    April  21 

6627  W.  R.  Lake,  London.  An  improved  prooesB  for  the 
mannfactuie  of  linseed  oil  and  appanuus  therefor.  Commimi- 
cated  bj  H.  A.  Davidson,  BuflUo,  U.S.A.  Ooraidete  specifi- 
cation.   April  21 

66S1  M.  Schwab,  Manchester.  Improvements  in  apptntss 
tor  making  illuminating  gas.  Conununicated  by  J.  Oreriiof^ 
Gummersbach,  Germany.   April  21 

6613  J.  Clark.  Nelson,  Lancashire.  An  improved  oompooDd 
or  composition  to  be  used  for  sizing  yams.   April  22 

6652  J.  H.  Johnson,  London,  improvements  in  appsrstu 
for  carburottlng  air.  Conununicated  by  E.  Delsmez«> 
Deboutteville  and  L.  P.  C.  Malaudin,  Fontaine-le-Boorg, 
France.    February 26.    (Previouslyincluded  in Ka  39861. 

6659  O.  S.  A.  Albright.  Oldbury.  Worcestershire.  Improre. 
ments  in  self-igniting  and  inextingnisbable  signal  lights  for 
signallingat  sea  or  on  lakes  and  other  waters.   April  22 

6664  J.  Walker.  Leeda  The  preparation  or  mannfactore  of 
drinks  or  beverages.    April  22 

6666  A.  W.  Lovell  Reddie,  London.  Imnrovements  in  klhu 
for  drying  or  roasting  malt.  Communicated  by  F.  Pelzer, 
Dortmund.  Germany.    April  22 

6699  P.  Mackintyre,  Maryport,  Cumberland.  The  pToda^ 
tion  and  injection  of  hot  gasses  into  the  blast  fomace.  and 
apparatus  therofor.    April  23 

6700  £.  Jackson,  Handsworth,  Staflbrdshire.  An  improved 
process  for  the  extraction,  concentration,  and  deooloruatioc 
of  glycerine,  and  for  obtaining  other  useful  products  from  the 
spent  leys  of  soap  making.    April  23 

6707  E.  Perrins.  Sparkbrook,  Warwickshire.  Improvemeoti 
in  the  manufacture  of  unfermented  drinks.  Complete  spedfi* 
cation.    April  23 

6720  E.  Capitaine,  London.  Apparatus  for  generatioic  C8^ 
bonic  [sic],  maintaining  any  required  pressure.  Communicated 
by  Dr.  Max  Schroeder,  Berlin.    April  23 

6722  A.  P.  Price,  London.  Improvements  in  obtaining  cop* 
per.    April  23 

6724  G.  Singer  and  C.  D.  Singer,  London.  Process  or  method 
of  making  paper«tuff  out  of  esparto,  wood,  straw,  and  the 
like,  and  apparatus  therefor.  Communioated  by  J.  H.  Chandet, 
Rouen,  France.    April  23 

6728  K.  P.  Alexander,  London.  Improvements  in  mailing 
grain,  and  in  the  machinery,  apparatus,  or  means  to  be  em- 
ployed therein.  Communicated  by  J.  N.  Galland,  Puifc 
Am1123 

6731  W.  J.  A.  Donald,  Ghisgow.  Improvements  in  tlie 
manufacture  of  chromates  and  bichromates.  March  11 
(Previously  included  in  No.  4811) 

6736  Dr.  C.  Hoepfur.  Berlin.  Improvements  in  the  prooes 
of  decomposing  metallic  haloid  salts  by  electrolysia    April  S 

6737  R  Tervet.  Johnstone,  J.  Pettigrrew.  jun.,  Greenock,  and 
N.  MacPhie,  Johnstone,  Renfrewshire.  Improvements  in 
processes  for  treating  sulphates  to  obtain  carbonates,  hydrates, 
or  oxides,  and  easily  utilisable  by-products.    April  21 

6742  J.  Clare,  Penketh,  Lancasnire.  Improvements  in  pack- 
ing caustic  soda.    April  24 

6750  E.  Packard,  Jun..  Ipswich,  Suffolk.  Improvements  in 
manufacturing  very  pure  and  rich  superpbos^ates  of  limeb 
April  24 

6751  B.  Packard,  Jun,  Ipswich.  Improvements  in  obtaining 
from  native  or  other  phosphate  of  lime  products  rich  in  phoe- 
phoric  acid  and  of  a  nigh  degree  of  purity.    April  24 

6752  R  Packard.  Jun.,  Ipswich.  ImprovemenU  in  obtaininff 
from  native  or  other  phosphate  of  lime  products  rich  in  pbos- 
phoric  acid.    April  24 

6765  J.  Guy  Wilson,  Manchester.  Improvements  in  cmdblci 
and  other  vessels  for  melting,  refining,  or  convt* rting  metala^ 
and  means  for  heating  the  same.  Communicated  by  J.  £.  Bott, 
Lin  wood,  Delaware,  U.S.A.    April  24 

6768  J.  Wetter,  Westminster.  Improvements  in  the  method 
of  and  apparatus  f dr  making  fodder  from  certain  waste  pro> 
ducts.  Communicated  by  H.  Uencke  ft  Co.,  Grtineck,  Ger- 
many.   April  24 

6779  E.  Fischer,  London.  Improvements  in  the  manofactare 
of  oxidised  linseed  oil.    April  24 

6786  W.  P.  Thompson,  Liverpool.  Improvements  in  tbe 
bleaching  or  purifying  of  dark-coloured  mineral  and  other  di*- 
tillable  oUs.    April  25 

6789  R.  Robinson,  Bishop  Auckland,  Durham.  An  appais* 
tus  for  washing  coal  or  other  minerals.    April  25 

6805  W.  Scheldt.  Kettwig-on-the-Rhur.  Prussia,  A  method 
of  and  apparatus  for  washing,  drying,  bleaching,  rinsing,  in* 
pregnating.  and  drying  fibrous  materials.  Complete  ipecifl- 
cation.    April  25 

6808  J.  U.  Porter  and  J.  Porter,  London.  Improvemeotj  u 
filter  presses.    April  25 

6831  H.  G.  Williams  Bast  Greenwich.  Kent  An  improved 
apparatus  for  amalgamating  auriferous,  argentiferuoa.  or 
other  metalliferous  ores  or  substancea    April  & 

6861  J.  Wetter.  London.  New  or  improved  processes  for 
producing  colouring  matters  from  phenol.  Communicated  by 
The  Leipziger  Anilinfabrik  Beyer  and  Kegel,  lindeaao,  Qtr- 
many.    April  26 

6872  W.  K.  Lake.  London.^  Improvements  in  and  relating  to 
the  manufacture  of  colouring  matters.  Commualcat^  b^  L 
Yignon  &  Co.,  Lyons,  fYance.   April  26 
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CBOi  K.  A.  Helouit,  Paris.  An  improved  procets  of  manu- 
factnring  light  easencea  by  the  diatilJation  of  coal,  wood,  turf, 
oil  and  other  aimila r  aubstancea.    April  28 

(S81  D.  Stewart,  Glasgow.  Improvements  in  centrifngal 
apparatus  for  drying  augar  or  other  granular  mattera  Com- 
plete specification.    April  29 

6986  £.  Metcalf,  Accrington,  Lancashire.  Preserving  and 
preTeotiog  incrustation  in  steam  boilers,  which  he  names 
**  The  new  anti  corrosive  preparation.**    April  29 

6B57  VV.  P.  Thompson,  Liverpool.  An  improved  manufacture 
of  oUt  applicable  for  use  in  railway  lami)S,  and  for  other 
purposes.     Communicated  by  J.  Scrafton,   Lahore,  India. 

0968  A.  W.  L.  Reddie,  London.    Improvements  in  furnaces 

for  hnming  green  sugar-cane  and  similar  moist  substances. 

Communicated  by  M.  Aigrela,  Paris.    April  29 
(973  F.  W.  Renaut,  Bnrstow,  Surrey.    A  ferment  for  use  in 

indigo  vats,  and  in  vata  for  dyeing  with  noir  bleu,  or  with 

mlxtores  of  noir  bleu  and  indigo^    Communicated  by  C.  Collin 

and  L  Benoist  Paris.    April  & 
6D7I  F.  W.  Renaut,  BurStow,   Surrey.     Improvements  in 

indigo  vats,  and  in  vata  for  dyeing  with  noir  bleu  or  with 

mixtures  of  ooir  bleu  and  indigo.    Communicated  by  C.  Collin 

and  L.  Beiioiat,  Paris.    April  9 
(BS  A.  M.  Clark.  London.     Improvements  in  apparatus  for 

parlfying  and  hydrating  gases.    Communicated  by  W.  May- 
oard.  New  York.  U.d.A.    April  29 

G963  A.  P.  Price.  London.  Improvements  In  the  purification 
o(  coal  gas.  or  of  other  gases  containing  ammonia  or  am- 
moniacal  compounda.    April  29 

(9S5  B.  J.  B.  Milla,  London.  Improved  apparatus  for  car- 
bonizing bones  and  turf,  and  for  coking  and  distilling  brown< 
eoal  pitKXNii,  ana  other  carbonaceous  materials  by  means  of 
raperheated  steam.  Communicated  by  A.  Zwillinger,  Vienna. 
April  29 

7019  A.  Maitland,  PoUockshields,  Renfrewshire.  Improve- 
ments in  the  manufkcture  of  barm.    April  ?0 

n^  J.  N.  Soderholm,  London.  Improvements  In  lucifer 
matches.   April  90 

7036  Sir  F.  C.  Knowles  Lovell  Hill.  Bart,  Ryde.  Isle  of 
Wight  A  new  or  improved  method  of  treating  sulphides  and 
oxides  of  metals  and  obtaining  products  therefrom.  Jan.  3. 
(Previously  included  in  No.  G03.1 

7059  A.  FranlL,  Ph.D.,  Charlottenberg,  Prussia.  Improve- 
meats  in  the  treatmeot  of  slag  and  other  phosphates  containing 
soiphur  and  phosphorus.    April  90 

7097  J.  Welter,  Westminster.  A  process  or  processes  for 
produdng  betanaphtol-oisulpho-acids,  separating  the  same, 
and  obtaming  colouring  matters  therefrom.  Communicated 
of  The  Leipziger  Anillnfabrik,  Beyer  and  Kegel,  Lindenau- 
Leipaig,  Saxony.    May  1 

7098  J.  Wetter.  Westminster.  A  process  or  processes  for 
>e|)arating  the  different  betanaphtol-monoaulpho-acids  from  a 
mixture  of  the  same,  and  for  obtaining  colouring  matters 
therefrom.  Communicated  by  The  Leipziger  Anilinfabrik, 
Beyer  and  KegeL    May  1 

7i07  J.  Imray,  London.  Process  and  apparatus  for  the  manu- 
lacture  of  aooa  hj  the  ammonia  treatment.  Communicated 
or  La  Societe  Anonyme  des  Produita  Cbimiques  du  Sud-Ouest, 
l^^ria.   Complete  specification.    May  1 

n08  U.  U.  Lake,  London.     Improvements  in  presses  or 

apparatua  for  the  manufacture  ox  compressed  gunpowder. 

Cpoununicated  by  H.  Gruson,  Buckau-Magdeburg,  Germany. 
Majr  1 

7111  J.  Watson  and  J.  Lamb  Spoor.  Oateshead-on-Tyne. 
Improvements  in  and  connected  with  kilns  employed,  in  the 
m^Dufactore  of  Portland  cement.    May  1 

7U6  J.  H.  Johnson,  Liondon.  Improvements  in  or  connected 
with  the  covering  of  surfaces  with  decorative  or  protective 
coalings  or  fllniB.  Communicated  by  A.  Semal,  Nivelles,  Bel- 
gium.   May  2 

7156  D.  Tildeslej,  Brondesbury,  Middlesex.  Improvements 
m  apparatus  for  injecting  fuel  and  hot  air  into  furnaces,  for 
uUecting  liquid  and  solid  matter  into  retorta  for  gas-making, 
•nd  for  aerating  condensed  water.    May  2 

7158  A.  Grothe,  London.  Improvements  In  the  process  of 
Bod  apparatus  for  burning  pyrites.    May  2 

7175  A.  Neilson,  Inkermann,  Renfrewshire.  Improvements 
ia  retorts  or  apparatus  for  distilling  shale  or  other  oil-yielding 
minerals.    May  3  . 

7176  J.  A.  Yeiadon,  Leeds.  Improvements  in  the  drying  of 
ooal,  coke,  or  other  aimilar  materials.    May  9 

7198  8.  K.  Vag&,  Aylesbury.  C.  E.  Robinson,  Scarborough, 
And  W.  Slovens,  London.  Improvements  in  apparatus  for  use 
in  the  treatment  of  sewage,  and  in  other  operations  in  which 
•olid  matter  is  required  to  be  added  to  or  mixed  with  fiuid 
matter  in  certain  relative  proportions.    May  9 

7199  J.  Jeyes,  Plaistow.  Essex.  Improvements  in  the  manu* 
fact  ure  of  elastic  oompounds.    May  9 

7300  J.  Kirkaldy,  Liondon.  Improvements  in  surface  con* 
deiisers  and  heaters.  Complete  specification.  May  9 
^  7JDtt  J.  Hargreaves.  Widnes.  and  T.  Robinson.  Fam worth. 
Improvementa  in  treating  ores  and  substances  containing 
antimony  to  obtain  metalllo  antimony  and  other  products,  and 
in  appiiaooes  employed  therein.    May  5 

7iiS  K.  C.  4ay,  liayswater.  An  Improved  apparatus  for 
blowing,  forouuc.  or  exiiausting  air,  gas,  or  vapour,  and  for 
charging  them  with  the  vapour  or  gas  of  oils,  liquids,  or  fluids. 
My  5 

7^AI  J.  B.  Billups,  Cardiff.  The  manufacture  of  hydraulic 
cement  from  the  calcialng  and  mixing  of  the  limestone  pebbles 
found  in  the  Bristol  Cnannei  (uauaUy  termed  Aberthaw 
PebbiesK  or  the  limestone  rook  from  which  the  same  are 
tormed,  and  Bristol  Channel  mud  or  clay,  or  the  clay  found 
hetween  theiayeis  of     e  said  lime  stock  and  silica.    May  5 


7295  v.  Daix,  St.  Quentin,  France,  and  A.  L.  Poesoi.  Paris. 
Improvements  in  the  extraction  of  sugar  from  molasses  and 
other  saccharine  products,  and  in  the  quality  of  alkaline  salts 
resulting  therefrom.    May  5 

72b6  Q.  King,  Beckton,  JLssex.  Improvements  in  fastenings 
for  retort  lids.    May  0 

7297  J.  Beasley,  Handsworth,  Staflbrdshire.  Improvements 
in  the  manufacture  ol  iron  and  in  the  furnace  linings  to  be 
used  in  said  manufacture.    May  5 

7256  M.  Williams.  U  igan.  Improvements  in  the  method  of 
preparing  lime  for  sanitary  purposes.    May  6 

7258  E.  Sol vay.  Brussels,  improvements  in  the  mannfkoture 
of  chlorine.    May  6 

7259  £.  Solvay,  Brussels.  Improvements  in  the  manufacture 
of  chlorine  and  chloride  of  lime.    May  6 

7260  E.  Solvay,  Bruaacls.  Improvements  in  the  manufacture 
of  hydrochloric  acid.    May  6  ' 

7304  D.  U.  Brandon,  London.  An  Improved  asbestos  com- 
pound for  use  as  boards  or  sheathing  for  roofings,  wearing 
suriaces  of  car  brakes,  and  for  building  and  other  purposes. 
Communicated  by  B.  A.  Brown,  Boston,  U.S.A.,  and  C.  F. 
Brigham.  Worcester.  U.S. A.    Complete  speciflcaUon.    May  6 

7305  D.  H.  Brandon,  London.  An  improved  fire  and  water- 
proof material  for  roofing,  sheathing,  and  other  purposes. 
Communicated  by  D.  A.  Brown  and  C.  F.  Brigham,  as  above. 
Coinplete  specification.    May  6 

7328  J.  Imray,  liondon.  An  improvement  in  the  manganese 
treatment  of  iron  for  the  production  of  steel.  Commumoated 
by  the  Soci6tc  des  Aci^ries  de  Longwy,  Longwy,  France. 
Maya 

7312  C.  Troop,  Stepney.  Improvements  in  the  manufacture 
of  fireproof  blocks  or  slabs,  and  in  meanA  of  protecting  the 
joists  of  buildings  from  fire.    Complete  specification.    May  6. 

7958  O.  Roberts,  LiverpooL  Improvements  in  scrubbing 
apparatus  for  purifying  gas.    May  7 

73b7  J.  Forsyth  Johnstone,  Bow  Common,  and  J.  Bingham 
Alliott,  London.  Impro v ements  in  apparatus  for  diring  waste 
animal  matters,  fish,  and  other  materials,  applicable  also  to 
the  concentration  of  liquids.    May  7 

7388  J.  F.  C.  Farquhar,  London.  Improvements  in  apparatus 
for  filtering  liquida    May  7 

7^95  and  7397  J.  A.  Jones,  Middlesbrough-on-Tees.  Improve- 
ments in  the  manufacture  of  concrete  or  artificial  stone  for 
paving  or  other  uurposes.    May  8 

7403  W.  P.  Thompson,  Liverpool.  Improvements  In  the 
utilization  of  slags  containing  phosphoric  acid  produced  by 
the  babio  process  for  dephosphorising  pig  iron.  Communicated 
by  R.  Sohliwa,  I>ortmund,  Germany.    May  8 

7401  W.  P.  Thompson,  Liverpool.  Improvements  in  the 
purification  of  iron  ores  and  of  iron  by  the  basic  process. 
Communicated  by  R.  Sohliwa.  Dortmund,  Germany.    May  8 

7406  G.  Kemp,  Uwinton,  Yorkshire.  Improvements  in  glass 
melting  tanka.    May  8 

7419  J.  Rust,  Clapnam,  Surrey.   Vitreous  cement.    May  8 

7418  G.  H.  Anderton  and  W.  W.  Mellon.  Uowden,  Yorkshire. 
The  production  of  soluble  phosphates  of  lime,  rich  in  phos- 
phoric acid.    May  8 

7425  J.  U.  Johnson,  London.  An  improved  washing  soap. 
Communicated  by  E.  Bar,  Paris.    May  8 

7433  A.  Schrdeder,  Dresden.  Germany.  Improved  apparatus 
for  the  manufacture  of  nitro-glycerine.    May  8 

7498  J.  Chabanel  and  A.  V.  Brabant,  care  of  A.  W.  Clark, 
London.  Improved  apparatus  for  disinfecting,  separating, 
and  filtering  sewage  matters.    May  8 

7418  A.  French,  rforth  Shields.  An  improved  process  for 
making  a  black  pigment  and  polishing  materiaL    May  9 

7458  J.  Clare,  Penketti,  Lancashire.  Improvements  in  pack- 
ing bleaching-powder.    May  9 

7478  M.  Hedicke,  London.  Utilisation  of  hops  in  the  manu- 
facture  of  intoxicating  beverages,  otherwise  than  beer.   May  9 

7481  C.  Waite,  Reading.  Berkshire.  FUtering  of  sewage  by 
precipitation;  utilising  the  deposit,  and  rendering  harmless 
the  effluent  water.    May  9 

7486  A.  B.  Reck,  Copenhagen.  A  brick-lined  hotrairfumaoe. 
May  9 

7487  A.  B.  Reck,  Copenhagen.  An  iron  hot4iir  furnace. 
May  9 

7496  A.  M.  Clark,  London.  A  new  or  improved  compound 
for  preventing  the  formation  of  clinkers  in  furnaces.  Com- 
municated by  The  Coal  Economizing  Company.  Topeka. 
Kansas.  U.S.A.    May  9  «-     -^ 

7501  S.  De  La  Grange  Williams,  Birmingham.  Improve- 
ments in  kilns  for  burning  lime  and  cement^  and  for  other  like 
purposes.    May  9 

7502  L.  Bemeimans,  H.  Tilmans.  and  E.  Marlier,  Brussels. 
A  new  process  for  condensing  acid  gas  and  vapours,  and  for 
manufacturing  iron  salts.    May  9 

7510  A.  Ponsard,  Paris.  Improved  means  and  apparatus  for 
the  manufacture  of  gas  for  lighting  purposes  and  for  heating 
purposes.    May  9 

7511  J.  H.  Johnson,  London.    Improvements  in  bleaching 

gaper  pulp  or  other  materials.    Communicated  by  J.  B.  Jessy, 
t.  Etienne,  France.    May  9 

7525  C.  Wigg,  Liverpool.  Improvements  in  the  manufacture 
of  carbonate  of  soda.    May  10 

7526  W.  A.  Meadows,  Rainhlll,  Lancashire.  Improvements 
in  the  manufacture  of  sulphate  of  ammonia.    May  10 

7537  J.  F.  Scott,  Withington,  Lancashire.  Improvement  in 
the  carbonisation  or  destructive  distillation  of  wood,  and  in 
the  treatment  of  the  ganes  therefrom.    May  10 

7540  G.  Dalton,  Leeds.  Improvements  in  machines  for 
crushing  stones,  ores,  and  other  hard  and  brittle  substances. 
Complete  specincation.    May  10 

756s  F.  W.  UarboFd,  Wolverhampton.  Improvements  in  the 
manufacture  x>f  phoapnates.    May  10 
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the  eaid  na  for  illuminating  or  heating  purpoaes.    Ha;  11 

T70T  U.  J-  Uaddan.  London.  ImproTements  In  theniannfM- 
tnre  of  coallnini  from  furoAce  ning.  Communicated  br  L. 
Perin,  St.  Amand.  PritDce.    Ma;  11 

nii  E.  EltOwer.  Barmen.  Frusiia.  ImproTementa  tn  the 
man  utaclure  of  (areral  monoeulpbo-acids  of  betanapthi'lainene. 
Mar  1* 

T7i3  B.  ElaHwer.  Barman,  Pruiaia.  ImprovemenU  In  toe 
manutiiciure  of  red  aio  djcituth  or  colouring  mattera.  May  U 

7731  E.U.  Cook.  Bristol.  PreventinBllieemlralon  of  metallic 
vapeura,  compoundi  of  metal,  niliihur  dioxide,  or  other 
VBpouratnimthechlmnejrBaiidOueBof  chemical ,  melAUurtlcal. 
or  other  workt.   Hsr  IS 

1772  W.  K.  Hreodon.  Eieter.  Improvements  in  apparatni  or 
sppiianeea  lor  piecipltatlns  copper  from  liqulda  containing; 
copper  in  aalatl<»i.    Mar  U 

7783  r   "-'--  '-' ■ 

pipes.  UlesTor  esitbrawaraMlicles,  wherebVa  great  uvlng  In 
time  and  eipenees  can  be  gained.    May  IS 

7810  W.  a.  Wills.  liTcrpool.  An  apparatui  lor  cooling 
brewers'  and  dialillers'  worts,  and  any  liquid,  and  the  con- 
denslDR  o(  steam.    May  IS 

IKtl  A. M. (Jiark, London.  ImprovemeDlslnthemaiinfacttire 
of  sodic.  potassic  and  other  eulphydrate8.andintbDlrappllcB- 
tlOD  in  the  manufacture  of  oeilulDae  pulp  for  paper.  Com- 
muDtcated  by  R.  Bliti,  Paris.    Hay  17 

7817  F.  W.  Iteuant,  Butstow,  yurrer.  Improvements  in 
obtaining  from  alkali- wagiesuiphnrettedhydroiranr--'  "'-' — 
carbonate.    Commanicatad  by  Dr.  H.  von  Miller 
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3730  B.  HoUiday  and  W.  R,  Hodgklnson.  ProdncUon  of  (»r 
tain  lubstances  for  use  in  obtaining  colOurfngmBtten.ela    U 

3B70  C.J.  Dobba.  Msnnfacture  of  paving  blocki  (romfor- 
'^^SH.'r.  CasMl.  Proceas  and  apparatui  for  separaUng  snl 
treating  melala.  and  extracting  them  trom  oree,  malta.  etc  K 

3t»l  W.  S.  Sutherland.  Proanction  and  pnriBcatloa  of  coo- 
husUblB  gaset  and  appliances  therefor.    9i  „      ,  , 

39S!  H.  S.  Laird.     Recovery  and  use  Of  tin  from  tia-plila 

:rap  and  waste  tin-plate  articlea   !d 

3M  IS.  Kdwarde  ( 1— •-J  ».-. 

and  apparatus  for  d 

XI6S%  Johnson.    Paint  or  Prenrratlve  compound  for  wood 

"^3885  J.  S.  MDongalL  Furnaces  or  apparatns  for  barelii|. 
calcining,  or  roasting  sulphur  ores,  spent  oxldeoi  Iron.eU.  u 

1U30  if  H.  Lako{uommunIcai«dbyD.  M.  Lamb.l  Muulu- 
lure  of  waterproof  and  veriuln-proof  teililo  fabrics,  etc    Ml 

VM  B.  A.  BrydgBB.  Communicated  by  A.  Uailx.  frf 
ceBBOS  tor  solidifying  liquid  or  semi-liquid  tatty  acids,  etc  td 

40al  J.  P.  Bickman  and  A.  B.  Wooda,  raanufacture  of  M* 
sem  for  use  in  mosaic  work,  applicable  also  to  slabs.    !d. 

1063  W.  P.  Thompson.  Communicated  by  H.  O.  Pommer 
and  Dr.  P.  Kbell.  Regulating,  maintaining,  or  stoppmg  fer- 
mentation in  wort,  beer,  wine,  elJi.    Id 

1067  U.  H-  Lake.  Comnmnicaled  bv  J-  B 
pound  metal  or  alloy,  chieHy  deseed  for  ( 
coating  roeUl  plates.    W 

llOB  J.  H.  Selwyn.    Fun 

"uJa  W.  Arthur.  Communicated  by  J.  P.  OlIL  Appsiitia 
tor  the  maniifacturs  or  produciian  and  diatrlbutlou  of  gsMS 
and  vapoots  tor  healing  and  muminating,2» 

113S  W.  Arthur.  Communicaied  by  J.  P.  OUL  Tmatmeiil 
of  iron  and  steel  for  protecting  and  improving  the  quality  M 


1.  Jones.   Com- 


'   Furnace*  for  the  comboMton  of  UqiU 


1  K.  U.  Lake.   Communicated  by  the  Banallate  Compssr 
lied.    Manufacture  of  plastic  compounds  containing  base 


r  similar  material,    id 


a  Wiidsmlth.   Treatment  ct  starch-yielding  ms- 

jatus  therefor.    Sd  . 

ipelssis.    Electrolytic  treatment  of  sacchsnM 


L.  Bonie.  Treatmtat 


.    . .    The  equaliaatiCD 
D  manufacture  of    bei 


7860  E.  Page  and  R.  Ranger.  Maidi 
the  speclDo  gravity  of  worta  in  tl 
May  17 

7860  J.  Crutchett,  New  York,  U.S.A.  Mode  of  Improvement 
tor  the  manufacture,  cleansing,  and  condensing  of  steam 
csrbon-twa  for  the  unes  of  heat.  Dght  and  power.    May  17 

7800  W.  Clarke  and  U.  J.  Toodey,  NottlnKham.  Improve- 
mcDt  in  dyeing  mixed  cotton  and  silk,  lace,  and  oUii:r  fabrics. 

lilt 

7878  D.  L.  Colling.  Qrayi,  SaeeX.  Improvements  Id  kilns  tor 
burning  Portland  cement.    May  17 

TB81  3.  Delbarre,  London.  Improvementa  la  oxygenating 
water.    Communicated  by  A.  Brln,  Paris.    May  17 

Tew  A.  H.  Cochrane,  Dublin.  An  eflbrvescing  and  allll  non- 
alcobolie  malt  beverage.    May  17 

T9D0  W.  US.  Oedga,  London.    Improvements  in  apparatus  and 

M  for  boUlDg.  eoaklr-  '-'-    '-■- -   -■--■ ■-■ —   —■' 

_.,— g  Bbroii*  ioai«rtals. 
BerUii.    May  19 

'lancbester.   Improvaoients  in  bleaching, 
■theparpoae.   Mu  19 
,  Maldeahesd,     Improved  method  and 
apparatns  for  rendering  patier.   leather  paper,  and  other 
-materials  damp-proof,  tbe  apparatus  being  also  appUoble  tor 

.... nenting  various  thicknesses  of  material  logether. 

ImproTements  in   the 


1161  J.  U.  Johnson.  Communicated  b 
ot  hope  forthe  purpose  of  obtaining  an  =^...— ..".—. —  - 
4168  F.   W.  Uaitino.    Manufacture  of  artificial  manure- 

1188  J.  Bell  and  J.  Q.  Davis.  Partly  communicated  by  1.  F. 
KoKenbasch.  Sepatallngandeitractlngmetalatromminerali. 
to^nga  refuse,  ke.   Sd 

1186  H.  H.  Lake.  Communicated  by  lA  SodeU  A.  Tretstd 
"ili     Colouring  metals  or  alloys.    Id 

4IS8  F.  U.  AUtlns.    Manufacture  and  Dompoeitlon  of  dlBii- 

1J03  3.  and  D.  Bell    Construction  and  arrsiiEemait  of  pMU 
T  vessels  for  boiling  tatty  or  oieaglnoni  matters.    U 
1120  J.  Newaome  and  B.  Huitler.   Apparatns  tor  Uis  eon- 

^   -     —        Manufacture  of  sanitary   blae  colonrisf 


May 

iiw  W.  HMner,  a 

and  In  apparatns  toi 


5SS" 

-■*"  "    J.  Heal 

m  of  musty  b ,  ., 

7B33  A.  H.  Clark.  London.  Improvements  In  tanning  hides 
andsklos.  Communicated  by  W.  Uaynard,  Nsw  York,  U."  ' 
Complete  speclfloatloa.   May  19 


"^  J 


L.  Kouasin  and  A.  RosensliehL  Manufacture  of  yellow  sod 
'"llSr'c*r*Kurab&  and  F.  Sear.  Separation  ot  glycnlns  froB 
tatty  substances.    Id 

196  W.  lAwrenco.    Kilns  and  drying  apparatus.    6d 

13!9  J.  Ploltin  and  C.  GoodfaUow.    Making  glase  Or  jitnaa 
covering,  applicable  to  either  iron,  china,  or  eorttaeuwars.   n 

13:16  E.  Uuchampa.   Apparatus  to  prodace  Inflammable  gaa 
lor  lighting  and  heating  purpoaes.    id 

I35S  wTR.  Lake.  Communioated  by  C. 
(aotnre  ^  glne.  tec   8d. 


ly  C.  V.  FlodgvlsL  Mann- 


■  ui>  ol  tbWD  ipHiBntioul  mu  bg  oliUlDad  bj  pott,  tf  '?i^"»f,'™ 
anrtSw  BJHngiWLto «'•  H. S«dM Lack,  ComMnUB o{UMP*l«t 

HOoiml  ol  [«l*»e  msy  t*  o»£uln«l  u  toUowi  ;— 

l(OM|irlM<lo«iiolMi>e«ied. W. 

Abo,.M.^no.™»dl.,l.M.  ........    li 
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br  R.  Spltta. 
nbrics  with 


Manafacture 
fertiliser. 


4379  J.Imrsy.  Commnnicated  by  H.  R^maury  and  F.  Valton. 

ManufBctare  and  application  of  material  for  lining  furnaces 

and  metallQiylc  vessels.    2d 
4387  H.  J.  Haddan.    Ck>mmmiioated  by  C.  Coster.    Hann- 

factnre  of  glvoose.    Sd 
4405  D.  lla worth  and  W.  Hanson.   Apparatus  for  cleansing. 

hoi'watering.  and  soaping  fabrics  in  calico  printing  and  dyelnR 

operations.   2d 
4415  G.  Jarmay.   Manufacture  of  carbonic  acid  gas.    4d 
4422  J.  Dixon.    Manufacture  of  paper,  &c.    2d 
44i8  A.  p.  Price.    Communicated  by  H.  Caro.    Preparation 

of  colouring  matters  suitable  for  dyeing  and  printing.    4d 
443S  H.  J.  Haddan.    Communication  by  C.  Coster.   Manu- 

fscinre  of  oaper  pulp  or  paper.    2d 
4415  T.Cook.    ReTOlvlng furnaces.    Id 
4449  J.  Watt.   Kilns  for  drying  oats,  malt.  ftc.   8d 
4464  H.  E.  Newton.    Communicated  by  the  International 

fibre  and  Juice  Extracting  Co.   Mills  or  machines  for  crushing 

or  reducing  vegetables  and  other  substances.    6d 

4467  W.  R.  hake.  Communicated  by  F.  H.  PeckhamJ  unr. 
Solutions  used  in  galvanic  batteries.    Id 

4468  O.  £.  Ds  vis.    Obtaining  benzol  and  other  h  ydrocarbons. 

4506  O.  W.  Yon  KawrockL  Communicated 
senior.  Treating  hides,  leather,  and  textile 
liQuids.   6d 

4479  W.  P.  Thompson.  Communicated  by  J.  F.  A.  Mnmm. 
Componnds  for  detonating  railway  signals.    2d 

4516  J.  Imray.    Communicated  by  F.  Barbe. 
of  t  ciTBtallised  phosphate  of  lime,  applioable  as  a 
2d 

4532R.O.BelL    Preserving  beers,  A:c.    2d 

4543W.Wyatt.    Softening  water.    2d 

4547  F.  Lennard.  Apparatus  used  in  connection  with  the 
distUktion  of  tar  or  oil.    6d 

4571  J.  Young  and  P.  Fyfe.  Apparatus  for  separating  solid 
ud  liquid  matter  in  sewage.  2d 

4a64A.  G.  Brookes.  Communicated  by  G.  W.  Gregory. 
AppiratuB  for  extracting  or  separating  oil  from  metal  turnings. 
6d 

iX  J.  Imray.  Communicated  by  H.  Leplay.  Baryta  or 
ftnotia  treatment  of  molasses.   6d 

W  J.  Imray.  Communicated  by  I.  F.  A.  Bang.  Manu- 
uciure  of  glycerine.    Id 

4800  J.  Imray.  Communicated  by  J.  Nagel.  Manufacture 
or  flreproof  plates.    2d 

46D1F.  C.  Giaser.  Communicated  by  Dr.  H.  Michaelis. 
Kxtnction  of  fat  from  cacao.   Id 

4644  H.  Aitken.    Treating  carbonaceous  substances.    8d 

4676  0.  Hatton.    Manufacture  of  iron  and  steel.   2d 

4677  8.  Pitt.  Communicated  by  F.  P.  Hamed.  Grinding 
caosticsoda.    Id 

4679  F.  M.  Ly  te.    Protecting  submeived  structures  of  Iron  or 

iteel  from  corrosion  and  fouling,  and  compositions  therefor. 

2a 

406  J.  Y.  Johnson.    Communicated  by  La  Soci^t^  Anonyme 

de  Conservation  allmentalre.    Preserving  food,  6tc.    Id 
46B9  C.  A  Day.  Communicated  by  G.  M.Newhall.  Apparatus 

lor  dryinff  and  cooling  sugar.    8d 
4720  B.  Davies.    Producing  and  burning  gas.   2d. 
4738  O.  B.  Sharpies.    Apparatus  for  bleaching  cotton.    6d 
4749  W.  R.  Lake.     Communicated  by  T.  A.  Breithaupt 

£itracthig  essential  oils  from  hops,  6tc.    6d 
4758  J.  Beveridge.    Treatment  of  ores,  &C,  containing  anti- 

01007,  by  the  wet  process.    Id 
47flB  J.  Jameson.    Construction  of  coke  oi^ns.    6d 
4771  E.  Marriott.    Manufacture  of  artificial  fuel.    6d 
4773  £.  Kobbins.    Manufacture  of  cements.  UOd 
4644  W.  £.  Qedge.     Communicated  by  J.  E.  A.  Servel,  chez 

Mont.  Deiorme.   Purifying  lighting  gas.  6d 
4851  A  P.  Price.    Elxtraction  of  the  precious  metals  from 

ueir  ores,  and  from  metallurgioal  compounds  or  products  con- 

tAiiing  the  same.    Id 

„  4853  C.  Piepec    Communicated  by  Yorster  and  GrUneberg. 

SoUdifjring  liquid  acids.    2d 
4871  H.  Simon  and  W.  Smith.    Production  of  ammonia  and 

"^^nipounds  during  the  process  of  making  coke  or  gas.    Id 
fE^  i-  Briggs.    Kiliis  for  burning  limestone.    6d 
4»1  &  Dela  O.  Williams.    Kilns  for  burning  lime,  &c   6d 
5168  £.  K.  Muspratt  and  G.  BsoheUmann.   Manufacture  of 

c^i^OTate  of  potash.    Id 


6183  B.  K.  Muspratt  and  G.  Eschellman.  Manufacture  of 
chlorate  of  soda.   Id 

6642  A.  J.  Boult.  Communicated  by  J.  Hanlon  and  J.  E. 
Leadley.   Manufacture  of  illuminating  and  heating  gas.  Is.  2d 

1884. 

688  A.  M.  Clark.  Communicated  by  P.  Cohn.  Improvements 
in  machines  for  extracting  and  cleaning  the  fibres  of  plants. 
6d 

761  R.  Cooper.  Improvements  In  apparatus  for  straining 
pulp  used  in  the  manufacture  of  paper,    od 

1031  \V,  P.  Thompson.  Commnnicated  by  M.  E.  Savigny. 
A  new  or  improved  colouring  matter,  and  process  for  obtain- 
ing the  same.    Id 

1032  W.  P.  Thompson.  Communicated  by  M.  E.  Savlgny. 
A  new  or  Improved  colouring  matter,  and  process  for  obtain- 
ing the  same.    Id 

1986  W.  Fairweatber.  Communicated  bv  F.  Kleemann. 
Improved  means  or  process  for  filtering  and  decolorizing  sugar 
liquors,  syrups,  and  saccharine  Juices.    Id 

&501  w.  Wyatt  ImproveTnents  in  the  method  of  carrying 
out  the  process  of  softening  and  purification  of  water,  and  in 
apparatus  for  use  therein.    6d 

2561  C.  D.  AbeL     Communicated  by  £.  Langen.    An  Im- 

Erovement  in  apparatus  for  drying  or  desiccating  substances 
y  means  of  heated  air.    Id 

2561  K  G.  Colton.  Communicated  by  H.  Hermann.  Improve- 
ments in  apparatus  for  drying  malt  and  other  simiUur  sub- 
stances.  6a 

2813  J.  Cripps.  Improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  sise 
from  wet  calf,  white  leather,  shavings,  or  cuttings.    2d 

2900  B.  Azulay.  An  improved  process  of  preserving  the 
edible  parts  of  fish.    2d 

3013  J.  Dixon.  Improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  paper, 
and  in  the  machinery  connected  therewith.   2d 

3132  F.  Firth.  An  improved  means  or  method  of  cooling  the 
brickwork  of  furnaces  for  melting  glass,  and  other  mate- 
rials.   Id 

3244  W.  R.  Lake.  Communicated  by  K.  Troboch.  Im- 
provements in  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  and  in  apparatus 
therefor.    6d 

3249  W.  R.  Lake.  Communicated  by  C.  E.  Fritts  and  D.  H. 
Hopkinson.  Improvements  in  the  preparation  of  selenium 
for,  and  the  manufacture  of,  selenium  cells  for  electrical  pur- 
poses, and  apparatus  therefor.    Id 

8417  J.  and  F.  Nnttall  and  J.  Rouse.  A  method  of,  and 
apparatus  for.N  purifying  noxious  or  gaseous  vapours  arising 
from  heated  liquids  or  other  materials,  which  invention  is 
chiefly  applicable  to  stoves.   6d 

3434  L.  A.  Groth.  Communicated  by  F.  E.  Berta.  Im- 
provements in  the  manufacture  of  nl^ht  and  other  illamin- 
ating  lights.    Id 

3886  F.  A.  Walker.  An  apparatus  for  purifying  and  elarify- 
ingcoal gas.    Id 

^61  L.  Barbier.  Improvements  in  the  manufacture  of 
glucose.    Id 

1122  J.  MoCulloch  and  T.  Reid.  Improvements  in  coke 
ovens  or  retorts,  and  apparatus  connected  therewith.   6d 

1296  H.  U.  Lake.  Communicated  by  H.  GrUneberg  and  E. 
Hardt.  Improved  means  for  generating  steam  by  chemical 
agents.    2d 

1318  H.  J.  Haddan.  Communicated  by  W.  D.  Folgar.  Im- 
provements in  antlfouling,  anticorroslve,  and  preservative 
paints.    2d 

1148  K  Dietrich.  An  improved  treatment  for  the  production 
of  raw  material  for  aspbalte  paving  or  similar  purposes.    2d 

1662  H.  H.  Lake.  Communicated  oy  W.  Eckardt.  Improve- 
ments in  kilns  or  furnaces  for  burning  bricks,  lime,  and  similar 
materials.   Id 

1663  C.  H.  G.  Williams.  Process  for  the  separation  of  benzene 
and  its  homologues  from  the  liquid  obtained  by  compression  of 
petroleum  gas.    2d 

1716  A.  W.  L.  Reddle.  Communicated  by  E.  Thelsen. 
Improved  evaporating  or  condensing  apparatus.    Is. 

1726  C.  D.  Abel.  Communicated  by  E.  Greiner.  An  improved 
titration  apparatus  for  alkalimetrioal  and  acidlmetricaf  deter- 
minations.   Id 

6328  J.  B.  Mackey.  The  preparation  of  new  loluble  neutral 
salts  of  cerium  for  medicinal  purposes.    2d 

6131  E.  H  Russell.  Improved  process  of,  and  compound  for 
removing  precious  metals  from  ores  and  metallurgical  pro- 
ducts.   Id 
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ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING. 

The  next  Annual  Oeoeral  Meeting  of  the  Members 
of  the  Society  of  Chemical  IndustiT  will  be  held  at 
Newcastle- on -Tyne,  on  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and 
Friday,  the  9th,  loth  and  lith  of  Joly  next 

Od  the  morningof  Wednesday,  July  the  ^tb^at  sleven 
o'clock,  the  Members  will  meet  in  theLecture  Theatre  of 
the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  Westgate Road, 
to  transact  the  ordinary  business  of  the  Society,  to 
elect  Office  Bearers,  and  to  bear  an  address  by  the 
President  In  the  wternoon  they  will  visit  the  works 
of  Sir  W.  G.  Armstrong,  Mitchell,  and  Company,  at 
Elswick  ;  and  in  the  evening  the  Annual  Dinner  will 
be  held  in  the  Banqueting  Hall,  Jeemond  Dene,  by 
the  kind  permission  of  Sir  W.  G.  Armstrong,  C.B. 
Dinner  tickets,  10s.  6d.  each,  excliuive  of  wine,  may 
be  obtained  on  application,  accompanied  by  Cash  or 
Money  Order,  to  the  Honorary  Secretary  of  the 
Newcastle  Section,  Mr,  J.  T.  Dunn,  2B,  Oxford 
Street,  Newcaatle-on-Tyne. 

A  change  has  been  made  in  the  proposed  arrange- 
ments for  the  second  day  of  the  meeting.  It  is  now 
arranged  that  on  the  morning  of  Thursday,  July  the 
lOlh,  the  Members  will  proceed  by  speciid  train  to 
the  Lead  Works  of  Messrs.  Locke,  Blackett,  and 
Company,  at  St,  Anthony's ;  then  to  the  Alkali 
Works  of  the  Newcastle  Chemical  Works  Company, 
at  Gateshead  \  and  in  the  afternoon  to  the  Works 
of  Palmer's  Shipbuilding  and  Iron  Company.  In  the 
evening  a  Conversazione  will  be  held  in  the  Assembly 
Rooms,  Westgate  Road.  Tickets  for  the  Conver- 
sazione will  be  obtainable  at  the  Reception  Room 
during  Wednesday  and  Thursday. 
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Opportunities  of  seeing  in  operation  the  Simon- 
CarY&  process,  and  the  Jameson  process,  will  be 
afforded  daring  the  Meeting. 

Messrs.  Baird  and  Companv  have  consented  that 
aqy  Members  attending  the  Meeting  who  choose  to 
proceed  to  Qartsherrie  for  the  purpose,  shall  see  the 
process  at  work  there  for  obtaining  ammonia  from  the 
gases  from  blast  furnaces  :  and  Messrs.  Young  and 
Beilby  have  promised  to  snow  their  process  at  two 
Worlu  near  Edinburgh. 

A  sketch  programme  of  the  arrangements  for  the 
Meeting  is  issued  separately  with  the  present  number 
of  the  Journal.  A  complete  nrogramme,  with  map 
and  plans  of  Newcastle  and  oistrict,  together  witn 
Hotel,  Railway,  Conveyance,  and  Postal  information, 
will  be  furnished  to  Members  at  the  Reception  Room. 

An  early  application  for  Dinner  Tickets  is  especiaUy 
desired. 


Nnmerons  inqpiries  have  been  made  for  sets  of  the 
Jonrual  for  1882.  Some  of  the  nmnbers  for  that  year 
are  out  of  print.  Members  who  have  not  the  volume  for 
1882,  and  wish  to  obtain  it,  are  invited  to  signify  that 
wish  to  the  Secretary  as  early  as  possible.  The  numbers 
out  of  print  are  now  being  reprmted,  and  will  be  ready 
shortly. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  First  General  Meeting  (1881)  of 
the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry  have  been  reprinted  in 
such  size  and  style  as  to  permit  of  their  being  bound  up 
vrith  the  Jounuu.  Copies  of  the  reprinted  Proceedings 
willbe  forwarded  by  the  Publishers  on  receipt  by  them  of 
twelve  penny  stamps  for  each  copy  required. 

Notice  to  Manufacturers  and  Others. —In  conse- 

?[uence  of  numerous  inquiries,  attention  is  called  to  the 
act  that  the  price  of  extra  sets  of  the  Journal  to  members  is 
one  guinea,  whether  such  sets  are  for  the  current  year  or 
for  past  years.  A  misapprehension  on  this  score  appears 
to  nave  deterred  oertam  members  from  applying  for 
dnpUoate  copies  for  official  and  laboratory  use. 

Authors  of  papers  printed  in  the  Journal  are  hereby 
notified  of  the  fact  that,  in  accordance  with  Bye-law  36, 
they  are  entitled  to  receive  not  more  than  60  gratuitous 
copies  of  their  papers.  Authors  should  state  on  their 
manuscripts  their  desire  to  have  free  copies,  adding  the 
number  wished  for.  Unless  the  contrary  be  specially 
desired,  this  being  stated  on  the  manuscript,  the  reprints 
of  an  author's  paper  will  not  include  the  report  of  any 
discussion  that  may  have  arisen  after  the  reading  of  the 
paper. 


LIST  OF  HEBEBEBS]  ELECTED  JUNE  23rd.  1884. 


,  R.  Robinson,  Green  Street,  TonRe,  Middleton,  Lancashire. 
dyer. 

W.  Cameron  Slllar,  St.  James's  Lod«e,  Kidbrook  Park  Road. 
Blackheath,  S.B..  director  of  Native  Guano  Co. 

Job.  Singleton,  41.  Corporation  Street,  Mancbeater,  drrBalter. 

Wm.  Stevens,  29,  New  Bridge  Street.  Blackfriars,  E.C.. 
secretary. 

James  Tennant.  Dartmouth  Lodge.  SaltweU,  Oatahead, 
alkali  maker. 

R.  Thompson,  Skeldergato  Bridge.  York.  chem.  mannf. 

Joe.  Verdin,  The  Brockhurst,  Northwich,  Chealiire,  alt 
proprietor. 


CHANGES  OF  ADDBE88. 


G.  Mander  Allender.'Solna,  Roehampton,  S. W.,  farmer. 

Thoe.  Bennett,  Birch  Vale,  near  Stockport,  calico  printer. 

Thoe.  Bevan,  122,  Cheshire  View,  Broad  Street,  Pendleton, 
manager  of  print  works. 

Thos.  Bolas,  8,  Grove  Terrace.  Chiswick,  W.,  consulting 
chemist.  ,      ,  , 

Patrick  Cannody,  Laboratory,  Somerset  House,  W.C., 
analyst. 

G.H.  France.  Horsforth,  Leeds,  dyer. 

Andrew  French,  29.  Washington  Terrace,  North  Shields, 
metallurgist. 

H.  D.  Hardie,  SO,  Woodlands  Road,  Glasgow,  drysaltor. 

R.  R.  KeUy,  3.  Pall  MaU  Bast.  London.  S.W..  chem.  manuf. 

Dr.  Ludwu:  Landsberg,  Normal  School  of  Science,  South 
Kensington.  8.  W. 

Wm.  J.  Leonard,  Hope  Chemical  Works,  Hackney  Wick,  E., 
naphtha  distmer. 

Aank  Llveeev,  South  Metropolitan  Gas  Co.,  709a,  Old  Kent 
Road.  S.B..  enfi^eer. 

Thos.  Maofarlane.  16,  Inspector  Street,  Montreal,  Canada, 
chemist,  (temporary  address)  c/o  Lister  and  Biggs,  S,  Laurence 
Pountney  Hlu,  B.cr. 

R.  W.  MoKinlay,  Ameliavme.  Aytoun  Road.  Pollokshields, 
N.B.,  metal  merchant. 

D.  Melville.  Chemiake  Fabrik,  Stavanger,  Norway,  manager. 

G.  Rawlins.  Brook  Works,  Rainhm,  Lancashire,  ultramarine 
maker. 

J.  W.  Robinson.  Junr.,  3.  Gladstone  Terrace.  Gateshead, 
merchant. 


W.Dahrmple  Borland  (late  of  Stoke  Newhigton),  The  Ex- 
plosives Co.  Mmited,  Stowmarket.  Suffolk. 

•Geo.  B.  Davis  (late  of  Fallowfleld),  Belmont,  Tbomdiffe. 
Sheffield. 

Archibald  Duncan  (late  of  Renfrew),  1.  Teneriflie  Street, 
Higher  Broughton,  Manchester. 

Thoe.  Good  (late  of  Somerset  House),  Inland  Revenue, 
Alfreton,  Derbyshire. 

T.  G.  Greenway,  28.  Wilkinson  Street,  Sheffield  (not  Biovbs- 
wood  Park) 

Thos.  Grmlths  (late  of  Birkenhead).  10,  King's  Roa4  Oap^ 
ham.  &W. 

A.  H.  Mason  (late  of  Jean  Baptiste  Street),  178,  Hance  Stitci. 
MontreaL 

Robert  Mallard  (late  of  Bermondsey),  46,  Drakefell  Roid, 
St  Catherine's  Park,  Hateham,  S.E. 

T.  H.  Muras  (late  of  Runcorn),  33,  Lovaine  Creeoent,  New- 
castle-on-Tyne. 

F.  G.  Roberts  Oate  of  Upper  Clapton),  Clydach,  Bethoat 
Road,  Stamford  Hill,  N. 

H.  Simon  (late  of  St.  Peter's   Square),  20,  Monot  StiMt. 
Manchester. 

Geo.  Valentine  (late  of  Pompflelds),  II.  Tatham  Street, 
Liveri>ooL 


CHAN0B8  OF  ADDBE8B  BEQT7IBED. 


G.  Chaloner,  late  of  247.  Basex  Road,  N. 
F.  G.  Holmes,  late  of  50,  Moncrieff  Street,  Peckham.  S.E. 
W.  B.  Syme.  late  c/o  Jas.  Guthrie,  North  Bridge  Street 
Bathgate,  N.B. 


Beatba* 

Mrs.  U.  J.  Geosjean,  97,  Euston  Road,  N.W. 
E.   Jackson,   59,   Boulton    Road,    Handswonh. 
Birmingham. 


NOTICE. 


The  Greneral  Secretary  will  leave  for  Newcastle  on 
Monday,  the  7th  July.    All  communications  from  ih&t 
date  until  the  end  of  the  Meeting  should  he  addre^ 
to  him.  care  of  J.  T.  Dunn,  Esq.,  Oxford  S&ect,  Ke* 
castle-on-Tyne. 


LonOon  Section. 


Chairman:  David  Howard. 
OammiUee: 


Sir  F.  A.  Abel. 

H.  E.  Armstrong. 

W.  Crowder. 

C.Graham. 

S.  Hall. 

A.  K.  Huntington. 

R.  MesseL 


B.  E.  R.  Newlands 
B.  Redwood. 
T.  Royle. 
John  Spiller. 
G.  C  TVewby. 
W.  Weldon. 


J.  WiUlama 

Local  Sec.:  Thos.  Tyrer,  Garden  Wharf,  cawrch Road. 

Battersea,  W. 

The  publication  of  the  Paper  on  "  The  ProoeMW  wr 
cerned  in  the  Conversion  of  Starch  into  Alcohol,  am. 
their  relation  to  Brewing  and  Distilmye,"  by  w.  ^ 
Squire,  Ph.D.,  is  postponed  till  July. 
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litierpool  Section. 

Chairman :  £.  K.  Muspratt. 
Vke-Chairman:  Prof.  J.  Campbell  Brown.  D.Sa 
CommUUe  : 


J.  F.  Allen. 
Ernest  Y.  Bibbj. 
HudBon  A.  Binney. 
Eostaoe  Carey. 
John  Hargreaves. 
S.  M.  Harrison. 


W.  Dongrlas  Herman. 
£:.  Milner. 

B.  W.  PameU. 

C.  Byrnes. 
H.  Tate.  jun. 
G.  T.  J.  Wells. 


Hon,  See, :  E.  G.  Ballard,  Queen's  Park.  St  Helens. 

NoUoesofnapers  and  communications  for  the  meetings  to 
be  made  to  Edward  George  Ballard,  Queen's  Park,  St.  Helens. 


University  Collbge,  Ashton  Street,  Liverpool. 
Wednesday,  April  2nd,  I884. 

PROFB88OR  J.   CAMPBELL  BEOWN  IN  THE  CHAIR. 


ON    METHODS    OF    SAMPLING. 

BY  A.  NOBMAK  TATE,  F.LC. 

I  wxs  unable  to  attend  the  meeting  of  this  section 
held  last  November,  when  a  discussion  took  place  on 
"International  methods  of  sampling  and  toting  Com- 
mercial products  **:  but  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
Ckirman.  with  reference  to  the  circular  of  Dr.  Lunge. 
Irenturea  to  express  the  opinion  that  an  International 
agreement  as  to  the  modes  of  sampling  and  testing 
might  be  arrived  at 

10  discussing  this  question,  I  consider  that  we  should 
first,  fully  and  fairly  inquire  into  all  the  several 
principles  involved  in  sampling  opNsrations  ;  for  cer- 
tainly in  the  operation  of  assessing  the  value  of 
Commercial  proaucts,  sampling  is  most  important 
for  if  the  sample  does  not  truly  represent  the  bulk  all 
further  work  is  valueless.  I  believe  that  when  all 
details  of  the  characters  of  the  substances  to  be 
sampled,  nature  of  packages,  changes  which  the  sub- 
stance m&Y  undergo  after  packing,  and  the  conditions 
under  which  sampling  may  take  place,  are  properly 
considered,  satisfactory  methods  of  sampling  can  be 
defined. 

Dr.  Hurter  remarked,  when  discussing  the  subject 
at  the  meeting  referred  to,  "  Sampling  will  probably 
have  to  be  left  to  the  intelligence  of  the  sampler. 
Samples  hitve  to  be  drawn  under  so  many  difficult 
circumstances  as  to  localities,  accessibility,  and  pack- 
ages, that  a  rigid  rule  could  not  be  drawn  up,  which 
can  be  enforced  atall  times,  and  under  all  conditions/' 
No  person  conversant  with  sampling  would  expect 
this,  but  it  may  reasonablv  benoped  that  certain 
general  rules,  based  upon  the  character  of  the  sub- 
stance sampled,  and  the  conditions  surrounding 
it  under  different  circumstances,  mav  be  drawn  up 
and  acted  on  by  persons  specially  trained  as 
samDlers.  The  difficulty  now,  so  far  as  I  see,  lies  in 
the  lact  that  samples  are  drawn  too  often  by  persons 
without  any  knowledge  or  appreciation  of  the 
characters  of  the  substances  to  be  dealt  with. 

It  may  be  well  to  mention  some  few  well-known 
substances,  and  the  conditions  surrounding  their 
sampling,  so  as  to  point  out  some  leading  principles 
whicX  in  niy  opinion,  should  be  attended  to.  Wnen 
such  substances  are  sampled,  there  are  certain  items 
leading  to  discrepancies  which  are  of  the  same  general 
character,  as  for  example  the  presence  of  moisture, 
the  proportion  of  which  is  too  frequently  overlooked. 
Other  items  have  special  reference  to  special  sub- 
stances. One  preliminary  that  has  to  be  considered 
ia  the  time  and  place  of  sampling,  so  that  if  a  special 
strength  or  quality  is  to  be  delivered,  the  place  of 
delivery  and  mode  of  sampling  there,  shall  be  clearly 


understood.  As  a  matter  of  practical  detail,  this  is 
not  always  to  be  accomplished,  and  oftentimes  it 
happens  that  what  might  have  been  quite  up  to 
strength  or  guaranteed  quality  at  point  of  delivery, 
may  lall  short  at  some  later  date. 

With  reference  to  the  statement  that  samples  should 
always  be  drawn  by  persons  acquainted  with  the 
properties  of  the  substances  sampled  there  comes  the 
question  *'  Who  is  best  qualified  to  draw  sampjes  T  I 
was  surprised  to  find  this  question  included  in  a  dis- 
cussion marked  out  a  year  or  two  ago  for  the  members 
of  the  Instituteof  Chemistry,  viz. :— "  Should  chemists 
sampler'  As  my  answer  to  such  an  inquiry  I  would 
say  that  if  a  chemist  desirep  his  work  to  be  really  use- 
ful, he  should  take  every  possible  precaution  to  ensure 
that  the  sample  he  tests  represents  what  it  is  sup- 
posed to  represent,  and  conseauently  should  make 
nimself  thoroughly  familiar  witn  every  minute  detail 
that  has  to  be  considered  before  the  sample  can  be 
properly  drawn.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Institute  of 
Chemistry,  at  which  this  subject  was  discussed,  I  was 
astonished  to  find  some  analysts  propound  the  view 
that  the  chemist  has  simply  to  analyse  the  sample 
given  him,  and  need  take  no  note  of  the  circum- 
stances of  its  sampling.  To  such  a  view  I  strondy 
dissent,  and  would  say,  that  it  is  essential  that  the 
chemist  who  makes  tne  test  should  not  only  be  able 
to  analyse  and  devise  methods  of  correct  sampling, 
but  if  necessary  be  able  to  sample  himself.  This 
matter  of  preliminary  sampling  ^es  beyond  the  actual 
sampling  from  packages,  having  reference  to  the 
treatment  samples  may  undergo  before  and  after  they 
reach  the  laboratory,  until  they  are  actually  dealt 
with  by  the  analyst  I  fear  that  many  well  drawn 
samples  are  much  altered  in  character  in  consequence 
of  faulty  treatment  either  in  manner  of  mixing, 
averaging,  or  general  treatment  before  'the  analytical 
process  is  commenced. 

Referring  to  details  that  affect  samples  generally, 
I  would  mention  as  an  example  moisture.  The  fact 
that  the  amount  of  moisture  existing  at  the  time  of 
sampling  acd  at  the  time  when  the  sample  is  presented 
for  analysis  may  vary,  is  too  frequently  overlooked. 
Moist  samples  are  not  unfrequently  presented  to  the 
analyst  in  paper  parcels,  or  under  other  conditions 
which  certainly  must  give  rise  to  changes  in  the  per- 
centage of  moisture.  Amongst  such  samples  are 
su^rs,with  the  exception  of  beet-root, the  samples  of 
which  are  usually  placed  in'well-sealed  bottles.  Samples 
of  other  sugars  come  to  me  in  paper  parcels  with  no 
protection  against  loss  of  moisture ;  so  also  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  nitrates  of  potash  and  soda,  manures,  many 
minerals,  solid  oils  and  fats,  and  in  all  these  the  pro- 
portion of  moisture  is  an  item  of  commercial  account. 
I  might  add  to  this  list  considerably,  but  these  sub- 
stances will  serve  to  show  to  practical  men  the  fault  I 
wish  to  point  out 

Now  as  to  the  remedy.  It  would  be  no  great  diffi- 
culty, for  any  Committee,  or  other  appointed  body,  to 
define  that  substances  containing  moisture  should  be 
so  sampled  that  the  amount  they  contain  at  time  of 
sampling,  may  be  correctly  determined  in  course  of 
analysis.  Rules  dealing  with  moisture  should  refer 
to  sampling  in  wet  weather,  transit  of  samples 
uncovered  or  left  in  a  damp  atmosphere,  and 
the  placing  in  bottles  or  other  vessels  tnat  can  be 
securely  fastened  and  made  waterproof,  and  other 
items  will  surest  themselves  to  every  practical  man. 

Affain,  whilst  the  substances  which  I  have  just 
alluded  to  lose,  others  may  ^n  moisture,  as  for 
example,  caustic  soda,  and  caustic  soda  ash.  Tbesealso 
should  have  their  peculiarities  carefully  noted,  and  be 
dealt  with  accordingly.  I  would  allude  here  to  other 
changes  that  may  take  place  owing  to  the  hygroscopic 
properties  of  some  substances.    Much  alteration  may 
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occur  in  the  outer  layer  of  the  sample  as  compared 
ii^ith  the  bulk,  as  for  mstance  with  caustic  soda  ash, 
and  bleaching  powder,  whilst  other  substances  which 
are  not  hysroscopic,  may  in  wet  weather  become  damp 
at  points  close  to  sides  of  package.  In  such  cases  the 
sampler  should  ^o  sample  that  the  sample  is  drawn 
from  the  entire  bulk  and  not  simply  from  the  outer 
laver.  One  statemeM  of  a  blunder  made  by  a  chemist 
who  was  called  upon  to  sample,  well  serves  to  show 
what  I  mean.  It  nad  been  arranged  that  a  parcel  of 
soda-ash  should  be  sampled  and  examined  by  him. 
He  proceeded  to  the  works,  and  had  the  heads  of  two 
or  tnree  casks  taken  out ;  scraped  off  some  of  the 
immediately  underlying  ash,  placed  it  in  a  bottle,  took 
it  away  with  him,  and  sent  in  his  report.  I  need 
scarcely  say  that  the  parties  to  the  dispute  did  not 
settle  the  matter  on  tne  basis  of  his  report  when  the 
circumstances  were  made  known  to  them. 

Changes  in  transit  owing  to  absorption  of  moisture 
from  the  atmosphere  and  other  changes,  cannot  be 
eliminated  from  any  discussion  on  proper  sampling. 

Again  the  physical  condition  of  the  sample  must  be 
noted.  Are  all  the  particles  of  the  same  size  ]  If 
not,  how  far  is  it  possible  by  proper  riddling  and 
weighing  to  note  the  relative  proportions  of  lumps 
and  smalls  1  In  the  case  of  many  minerals,  unless 
this  is  attended  to,  no  proper  average  of  the  bulk  can 
be  reached.  The  same  holds  good  with  small  lumps 
or  coarse  powder,  and  fine  powder.  I  have  in  my 
hand  a  sample,  contained,  as  you  will  see,  in  a  small 
homoeopathic  tube,  which  was  sent  me  by  a  chemist, 
who  professes  to  examine  commercial  samples.  This 
represents  some  50  casks  of  caustic  soda  ash  of  rough 
character,  with  many  large  and  small  lumps  and  much 
fine  powder.  This  so-called  sample  is  not  even 
powd!ered,  with  the  object  of  getting  something  like 
an  average,  and  if  it  had  been  most  likely  it  would 
not  have  represented  the  bulk,  and  to  brmg  such  a 
sample  before  anyone  as  the  representative  sample  of 
50  casks  of  soda  ash  is  an  instance  of  either  ignorance 
or  gross  neglect  of  circumstances  pertaining  to  proper 
sampling.  An  amusing  instance  of  what  I  consider 
must  have  been  faulty  ^sampling,  took  place  in  the 
well  known  Birkenheacl  coffee-chicory  case,  when 
several  members  of  the  Town  Council  met  together 
and  weighed  out  and  mixed  quantities  of  chicory  and 
coffee,  and  after  mixing  in  their  way,  sent  samples 
to  dinerent  analysts,  and  chuckled  over  the  reports 
received  as  showing  now  widely  analysts  differ.  It  is 
a  matter  exceedingly  difficult,  unless  special  precau- 
tions are  taken,  to  ensure  a  thorough  average  mixture 
of  ground  coffee  and  chicory.  And  although  it  may 
have  ^ven  these  inexperienced  Birkenhead  town 
councillors  some  pleasure  in  chuckling  over  the  results, 
the  reason  of  the  differences  would  be  clearly  enough 
apparent  to  those  thoroughly  experienced  in  the 
sampling  and  mixing  of  such  substances. 

There  are  other  points  connected  with  sampling 
based  upon  the  mode  of  division.  For  example, 
it  is  not  unfrequently  the  case  that  one  or  two 
pieces  of  barks  selected  at  random  are  handed 
in  as  samples  of  many  packages  to  be  tested  for 
quinine  or  other  alkaloids.  Sucn  a  mode  of  sampling 
is  grossly  faulty.  Seeds  will  often  afford  better 
opportunity  for  taking  samples  from  different  parts 
of  bulk  so  as  to  get  a  fair  average,  but  owing  to 
different  sizes  of  seeds,  and  many  other  characteristics, 
really  good  samples  are  rarely  obtained  unless  special 
precautions  are  observed.  A  case  was  before  me  not 
long  since,  when  many  particles  of  sand,  gravel,  and 
dirt  of  various  kinds,  were  mixed  with  bones  (the 
bones  of  course  being  the  valuable  substance),  but  not 
the  slightest  care  was  traceable  in  the  selection  of  the 
sample,  for  after  it  had  been  drawn  from  bulk  and 
divided  into  separate  parcels,  one  ^)arcel  contained 


bones  fairly  free  from  gravel,  sancL  etCL,  ai 
containing  almost  the  whole  of  sucn  mattei 
been  drawn  from  the  packages.  Thech< 
was  invoked  to  determine  the  amount  o 
matter  in  the  different  samples,  and  any  j 
versant  with  the  details  of  such  examu 
readily  see  how  widely  the  results  musthv 

I  might  add  maiiy  other  examples 
sami)ling  as  conducted  by  commercial  bi 
merchants  ;  in  fact  the  process  of  sampli 
ducted  usually  in  mercantile  offices  requira 
ful  investigation  and  revision. 

There  is  another  cause  of  error  in  san 
that  is  the  tendency  of  the  bulk  to  se] 
layers,  when  solid  matters  in  suspension 
subside,  and  are  not  fully  mixed  up  befoi 
is  taken  from  Vulk.  No  doubt  many  ei 
such  kind  will  suggest  themselves  to  prac 
I  have  found  this  often  in  the  case  of  uqu; 
used  for  tanning  purposes.  These  without 
might  be  supposed  to  be  of  the  same 
throughout  the  contents  of  a  cask,  without 
ency  to  separate  into  layers,  but,  oftentime 
thick  dense  layer  at  the  lower  part  of  the « 
more  fluid  layer  at  the  top.  This  has,  I  k 
rise  to  manv  discrepancies  in  the  tests 
respecting  the  so-called  same  iamples  b; 
chemists.  These  same  extracts,  if  careful 
during  different  methods  of  sampling,  will ; 
examples  of  changes  in  percentage  oi  the  ] 
able  constituent.  Another  example  of  laye 
with  palm  oil.  When  packed  in  Africa  it  is 
liquid  to  allow  of  solid  impurities  and  wa 
out  before  the  oil  becomes  quite  solid.  I 
follows  that  every  special  precaution  shoul 
to  note  under  what  circumstances,  and  in 
of  the  cask  dirt  and  water  may  be  found,  as 
and  of  course  desirable,  for  a  deductioi 
total  weight  of  the  contents  of  the  cask  to  I 
that  only  oil  is  charged  for. 

Certain  circumstances  connected  with  i 
manufacture  may  often  lead  to  strange 
sampling^  and  frequently  through  carelesi 
instance  m  refining  oil,  the  oil  may  be  placed] 
from  which  it  is  packed,  before  the  liquid  < 
with  which  it  has  been  washed  or  treated  he 
In  such  cases,  whilst  the  greater  number  c 
packed  may  contain  a  thoroughly  good  m( 
product,  one  or  two  casks  may  have  a  large 
of  water  and  other  impurities. 

Such  facts  as  these,  and  others  met  with  1 
samplers,  suggest  tne  question,  "From 
packages  ehould  a  sample  be  drawn  1 "  Tl 
the  whole  number,  or  if  not,  from  what  pi 
the  whole  number.  In  many  cases  it  is  oet 
the  contents  of  every  single  package  shoa 
in  other  cases  this  is  almost  impracticable 
absolutely  essential,  provided  the  variation 
On  this  point  much  may  be  said,  and  all  ii 
correct  sampling  will  do  well  to  give  the  r 
careful  consideration.  Circumstances  s 
the  sampling  of  commercial  products  oft 
the  sample  from  being  drawn  from  the  w] 
packages,  and,  therefore,  unless  there  is 
lormity  in  the  strength  and  character  of  tl 
of  each,  a  really  good  average  is  not  attai 
the  same  time  it  may  be  fairly  said,  that  n* 
age  of  any  particular  lot  of  goods,  should  i 
from  others.  Persons  accustomed  to  sa 
board  ships,  on  flats,  in  railway  trucks,  in  i 
and  other  places,  will,  I  think,  fully  app 
difficulties  I  have  just  alluded  to. 

There  are  many  other  points  I  mieht  nu 
examples,  concerning  the  sampling  of  veiy: 
raw  materials  and  manufactured  products  i 
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ded  to.  What  I  have  said  will  perhaps  serve 
'  the  many  difficulties  that  lie  in  the  way  of 
;  about  international  or  other  agreements  as 
3S  of  sampling.  Still,  I  think  the  attempt 
e,  and  believe  the  result  attainable.  But  tne 
must  be  dealt  with  only  by  those  who  are 
bly  familiar  with  all  the  details  that  have  to 
idered.  A  committee  may  be  appointed,  as 
in  suggested,  of  members  of  tne  Institute 
nistrjr.  Society  of  Chemical  Industry,  and 
of  Public  Analysts,  to  take  preliminary 
nd  settle  the  basis  of  general  work.  Such 
tee  could  probably  deal  with  such  a  question 
node  of  taking  and  treating  samples  that  con- 
jisture,  and  supply  some  course  of  procedure 
uld  prevent  many  other  disadvantages  which 
rue  from  a  disregard  of  necessary  precautions, 
ineral  conimittee  would,  I  consider,  be  quite 
to  deal  with  many  matters  of  detail.  Only 
rsons  as  are  thoroughly  familiar  with  every 
etail  pertaining  to  special  articles  can  fully 
■ly  discuss  methods  of  dealing  with  them, 
oeral  committee  could  make  inquiry,  and 
inons  having  the  confidence  of  certain  trades, 
nth  matters  and  products  used  and  made  by 
id  these  persons,  whether  members  of  the 
conmiittee  or  not,  could  report  the  results  of 
iberations,  which  could  then  be  forwarded  to 
US  interested,  and,  if  necessary,  meetings  of 
latives  of  such  trades  could  be  called  to 
Jie  question  more  fully.  There  already  exist 
trades  associations  which  could  be  invited  to 
these  matters,  and  bring  to  bear  upon  them 
Knowledge  in  matters  of  sampling.  Special 
ge  of  all  minute  details  is  absolutely  essential, 
introduction  of  theoretical  considerations 
ithout  the  test  of  practice,  may  become  a 
f  error. 

?ill  see  from  what  I  have  said  that  my  sug- 
a  a  general  committee  composed  of  members 
ent  societies  interested  in  the  taking  of  correct 
Such  a  committee  to  deal  with  general 
58,  to  watch  for  instances  of  incorrect  pro- 
ind  take  steps  to  appoint  proper  persons  to 
each  special  subject,  arrange  lor  the  circula- 
experts'  report  to  the  trades  and  persons 
d,  and  adopt  methods  to  get  decisions  arrived 
aade  practically  serviceable  as  rules  for  guid- 
ler  the  special  circumstances  of  each  case.  I 
lady  alluded  to  what  I  consider  an  important 
connected  with  sampling,  viz.,  that  chemists 
ye  more  attention  than  many  do  to  methods 
ing,  and  study  in  every  possible  way  the 
tiaracteristics  of  the  substances  they  have  to 
so  as  to  be  able  not  only  to  indicate  how 
ihould  be  drawn,  but,  if  necessary,  be  capable  | 
ntending  the  operation  or  performing  it  tnem-  . 
I  think  this  cannot  be  urged  too  strongly,  j 
edn  it  is,  I  think,  desirable  that  more  care 
e  taken  in  training  men  for  the  special  work 
ing.  There  are  already  many  men  engaged 
jnt  seaports  and  manufacturing  centres  who 
bd  lengthened  and  varied  experience  as 
.  and  who  know  the  behaviour  of  the  sub- 
ney  deal  with  under  almost  every  conceivable 
rcumstances.  The  aid  of  these  experienced 
equently  valuable.  Many  of  the  men  engaged 
mdon  docks  and  wharves  are  fine  examples  of 
I  be  done  by  training  in  sampling,  and  I  have 
ted  with  pleasure  the  knowledge  of  detail 
in  manipulation  which  they  bring  to  bear  on 
lingof  diflferent  substances.  I  must  not  omit, 
msion,  to  mention  care  on  the  part  of  the 
in  the  putting  aside,  under  proper  circum- 
and   conditions,   of   samples   that   he  has 


examined,  so  that  they  may  undergo  no  change,  and 
be  obtainable  for  reference  should  disputes  arise. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  E.  Carey  opened  the  discussion  on  the  paper. 
He  did  not  think  it  was  possible  to  exaggerate  the 
importance  of  the  subject  which  Mr.  Tate  had  brought 
before  them  that  evening  so  elaborately  and  so  well. 
He  quite  agreed  with  all  Mr.  Tate  had  said  about  the 
importance  and  also  the  difficulty  of  proper  sampling. 
He  thought  that  the  sampling  of  gooas  in  his  own 
trade  was  bad  enough,  but  Mr.  Tate  had  described 
cases  where  goods  in  casks  settled  into  layers,  and  the 
unfortunate  sampler  had  to  roll  the  casks  about  for  a 
spell  before  he  could  get  samples  at  alL  It  seemed 
to  be  a  labour  of  hopeless  magnitude  to  sample  fairly 
in  such  cases.  Mercnants  and  traders  paid  very  little 
attention  to  accurate  sampling,  and  without  accurate 
sampling  reliable  analysis  was  impossible.  In  a  case 
he- remembered  some  years  ago,  where  a  larce  quantity 
of  copper  pyrites  required  to  be  sampled,  the  per- 
centage of  copper  varying  from  2  to  3  per  cent  up  to 
10  or  12  per  cent,  buyer  and  seller  each  agreed  to  pick 
out  a  lump  in  turn,  and  of  course  as  each  picked  out 
lumps  likely  to  suit  his  interests  the  results  were 
widely  different  from  the  truth.  Of  course  that  would 
not  be  done  in  a  place  where  they  really  understood 
copper  ore  sampling.  The  proper  sampling  of  large 
cargoes  was  no  doubt  an  expensive  affair,  but  sampling 
could  only  be  done  in  a  thorough  way  when  a  large  pro- 
portion of  a  cargo  was  drawn  upon  for  sampling.  He 
wished  Mr.  Tate  had  answered  the  question  how  many 
casks  in  a  given  lot  of  goods  should  oe  sampled— -that 
was,  what  proi)ortion.  He  regarded  that  as  a  very  im- 
portant matter.  His  idea  was  that  a  very  much  larger 
proportion  should  be  sampled  than  was  now  the  rule. 
Less  than  one  in  three  he  should  consider  a  mistake ; 
and  he  thought  it  would  be  well  if  analysts  stated  on 
their  certificates  what  proportion  of  a  given  quantity 
of  goods  the  samples  were  drawn  from.  It  often 
happened  that  the  seller  asked  the  sampler  to  come 
and  sample  the  goods  at  a  time  when  he  could  only 
get  at  a  small  proportion,  and  if  the  analyst  stated  in 
Els  certificate  how  many  samples  he  had  received,  or 
what  proportion  of  the  whole  they  had  been  drawn 
from,  it  would  be  a  very  desirable  tning.  A  certificate 
at  present  might  be  quite  richt  as  far  as  it  went,  but 
it  might  not  represent  the  whole ;  and  if  so  stated  no 
disappointment  could  be  experienced,  and  sellers 
woula  take  care  that  the  samplers  came  when  they 
could  have  proper  access  to  all  the  goods  requiring  to 
be  sampled.  Seeing  the  enormous  number  of  trades 
interested  he  was  afraid  that  the  proposed  representa- 
tive committee,  if  formed,  would  be  rather  unwieldy.  It 
would  be  better  if  all  the  members  or  representatives  of 
a  few  of  the  larger  trades  were  to  meet  and  formulate 
their  views,  ana  then  submit  them  to  some  central 
committee.  He  repeated  that  it  was  impossible  to 
exaggerate  the  importance  of  this  question  of  fair 
sampling. 

Dr.  HuRTER  said  that  Mr.  Tate  had  given  them  a 
very  exhaustive  account  of  the  difficulties  which  beset 
sampling;  and  the  result  of  hearing  the  paper  had 
been  to  strengthen  his  view  that  it  was  impossible  to 
give  general  directions  as  to  how  samples  were  to  be 
taken ;  and  the  difficulty  of  arriving  at  a  concise  set 
of  rules  for  drawing  samples  was  very  great  indeed. 

Mr.  Allen  said  he  was  afraid  that  a  general  com- 
mittee to  discuss  sampling  in  various  trades  would 
prove  a  council  of  words  without  knowledge.  He 
would  not  care  to  be  on  a  committee  which  would 
discuss  alkali  sampling,  for  instance  ;  nor  did  he 
suppose  that  a  palm  oil  merchant  would  be  much  at 
home  with  copper  ores.  He  did  not  see  how  it  was 
possible  to  lay  down  written  rules  and  instructions 
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for  sampling  in  all  trades.  A  twenty-five  years'  ex- 
perience of  sampling  a  substance  in  which  accuracy 
of  sampling  was  of  the  very  first  importance  con- 
vinced nim  that  there  were  three  requisites  for  the 
sampler — ^integrity,  experience,  and  brains.  Whatever 
class  of  goods  had  to  oe  sampled,  men  of  integrity 
must  be  had  in  the  first  instance.  Much  mischief 
waa  caused  in  times  past  throuj^h  roguery  in  sampling, 
and  therefore  an  honest,  upright  man  was  the  first 
essential  The  next  rec^uisite  was  experience.  To 
send  a  young  chemist  without  experience  of  the  ^- 
ticular  article  was  a  mistake.  A  man  with  practical 
ex^rience  was  to  be  preferred  to  one  with  scientific 
training  without  the  experience.  Then,  finally,  they 
must  nave  men  with  ri^ht-down  common  sense. 
Oiven  these  requisites  of  integrity,  experience,  and 
brains  they  could  take  samples. 

Mr.  H.  Tait,  jun.,  said  it  might  be  interesting  to 
know  that  in  the  beetroot  su^r  trEkde  they  always 
sold  on  analysis.  An  association  had  been  formed 
and  a  public  sampler  was  appointed  in  London,  in 
Liverpool,  and  in  Greenock,  by  whom  three  samples 
of  each  lot  of  beetroot  sugar  were  taken.  One  went 
to  the  sugar  refiner,  the  other  to  the  analyticsd 
chemist  appointed  by  the  association,  and  the  third 
for  reference.  Thus  all  the  samples  passed  through 
one  man's  hands,  and  he  had  a  staff  of  samplers  upon 
whom  he  could  depend.  Low  sugars  were  not  sup- 
posed to  be  sold  oy  analysis.  The  association  had 
only  been  formed  two  or  three  vear&  and  it  was 
found  to  work  well  The  samples  tney  now  got 
could  be  depended  up^on. 

The  Chaibman  said  that  where  in  the  opinion  of 
the  analyst  the  sample  was  hot  a  proper  one,  he  ought 
to  let  that  fact  appear  on  the  face  of  the  certificate 
in  some  form  or  other.  It  would  be  easy  to  say  that 
he  had  received  such  and  such  a  sample,  and  that  in 
his  opinion  it  was  not  a  good  sample,  or  not  in  proper 
condition.  For  instance,  if  an  article  likely  to  give 
off  moisture  was  delivered  to  him  in  brown  x>&pGr 
instead  of  in  a  bottle,  that  fact  ought  to  be  stated, 
and  its  probable  effect  on  the  sample.  He  thought 
Mr.  Allen  had  scarcely  followed  the  argument  as  to 
written  instructions.  It  was  true  that  no  written 
instructions  could  supply  integrity,  nor  yet  brains, 
but  they  would  be  useful,  he  thought,  in  imparting  to 
others  the  experience  ot  those  who  had  gone  before. 
He  thought  Sir.  Carey  had  suggested  the  proper 
course  to  pursue — that  was  for  a  few  skilled  persons 
in  the  leaaing  branches  of  manufacture  to  meet  and 
draw  up  what  they  considered  to  be  proper  instructions 
both  for  sampling  and  testing,  and  submit  those  in- 
structions to  a  central  committee  composed  of  one  or 
other  or  all  the  three  societies  which  had  been  named. 
He  wais  sure  they  were  all  obliged  and  indebted  to 
Mr.  Tate  for  his  paper. 

REPLY. 

Mr.  Tate  :  As  to  the  number  of  casks  or  parcels  to 
be  sampled  in  a  cargo,  cases  had  occurred  to  him  where 
he  had  been  able  to  draw  samples  from  every  sinde 
cask ;  and  then  there  had  been  no  disputes,  the  results 
of  inaependent  analyses  being  practically  the  same, 
and  experience  indicated  pretty  clearly  that  that  was 
the  best  course  of  procedure.  He  saw  no  reason  why 
the  number  of  casks  sampled  should  not  be  stated  on 
the  certificate,  and  he  thought  that  if  done,  it  would 
lead  to  some  alteration  in  tne  mode  in  which  parcels 
were  sampled.  He  did  not  intend  to  suggest  that  the 
committee  he  had  spoken  of  should  lay  down  rules  for 
guidance  in  every  special  case,  but  that  such  a  com- 
mittee should  watch  and  press  on  improvements  per- 
taining to  sampling,  and  should  have  the  power  to 
nominate  persons  specially  acquainted  with  certain 
trades  ana  articles,  to  deal  with  any  difficulties  arising 


in  connection  therewith,  and  draw  up  a  set  of  roles 
for  discussion  and  approval  by  the  more  geoenJ 
committee  having  change  of  the  whole  question.  Mr. 
Allen,  he  thought,  had  rather  misunderstood  him  as 
to  the  employment  of  chemists  as  samplers.  He  agreed 
that  it  would  be  very  wrong  indeed  to  send  a  yoong 
chemist,  an  apprentice,  perhaps,  to  sample  a  sarataiiGe 
which  he  haa  never  seen.    Kothing^  could  have  been 
further  from  his  mind ;  but  chemists  competent  to 
analyse  an  article  ought  to  be  able  to  indicate  how 
Uie  samples  should  be  drawn,  and  if  necessary  be  able 
to  draw  them  themselves.  He  was  glad  to  hear  what 
Mr.  Henry  Tate  had  said  about  the  sampling  of  beet 
sugar ;  for  that  was  the  sort  of  thing  he  had  bad  in 
his  own  mind.    Here  one  trade  dealing  in  one  special 
substance  had  taken  action  to  avoid  disputes  as  to 
sampling ;  and  by  a  very  simple  process  appeared  to 
have  succeeded.    The  same  or  a  similar  system  was 
what  they  wanted  applying  to  a  much  greater  extent 
It  was  a  practice  which  he  almost  invariably  adopted 
himself,  m  anidysing  low  sugars,  to  rei>ort  the  con- 
dition m  which  the  samples  reaiched  him,  and  the 
probable  loss  of  moisture,  etc.;  and  that  was  what  he 
ttiought  analysts  ought  to  do  not  only  with  sugar  bat 
with  other  substances. 
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DISCUSSION  ON  DR  HAMBURGER'S  PAPEE 

May  7th,  1884. 


MR.  E.  K.  MT7SPBATT  IN  THE  GHAQL 


Mr.  J.  Fbnwick  Allen  :  Dr.  Hamburger  deserves 
our  thanks  for  his  interesting  and  valuable  paper. 
The  subject  he  has  introduced  continues  to  be  one  of 
practical  importance  to  the  manufacturer,  and  i&  one 
on  which  we  fear  there  is  still  a  widespread  ignoianoe 
and  prejudice  Damage  to  vegetation  is  often  ftttn- 
butea  to  chemical  vapours,  which  ia  solely  done  by 
natural  causes.  Since  our  last  meeting,  a  gentleman 
has  been  writing  to  the  MancheHer  Guardian  oom- 
plaining  that  Dunham  Park  is  being  destroyed  by  the 
chemical  fumes  from  Widnes  and  Runcorn.  It 
seemed  to  me  so  extraordinary  that  noxious  gaae$ 
should  prove  so  destructive  at  a  distance  of  15  mil^ 
that  I  went  over  to  investigate  the  matter,  and  I 
found  no  proof  whatever  of  the  least  dama^  being 
done  by  the  chemical  fumes  from  the  Widnes  district 
Many  trees  are  dying,  but  from  manifest  natural 
causes,  the  most  dominant  of  which  are  : — 

1.  Poor,  shallow,  sandy  soil 

2.  Drainage. 

3.  Bleak  aspect. 

4.  Exposure  by  removal  of  sheltering  trees. 

5.  Hard  winters. 

6.  Age,  natural  decay. 

Some  years  ago  a  farmer  complained  of  ni^ 
hedges  being  severely  injured  by  the  smoke  from 
St.  Helens.  There  had  been  a  storm  from  the  west, 
and  the  hedges  on  the  side  exposed  to  the  wind  were 
quite  brown  ;  but  it  happened  that  there  were  foui 
hayricks  standing  at  several  vards  interval  from  each 
other.  Portions  of  the  hedge  opposite  these  nck> 
were  screened  by  them  from  tne  west  wind,  but  were 
not  screened  from  St  Helens,  which  lay  considerably 
more  to  the  north  of  west.  Wherever  the  hedge  wa> 
screened  it  was  green,  whilst  the  portions  opposite 
the  gaps  between  the  ricks  were  brown,  just  aswas 
the  remainder  of  the  exposed  portion  of  the  hedge. 
During  the  last  few  days  I  have  collected  these  speci- 
mens (specimens  exhibited)  of  blighted  thorns  and 
injured  rose  trees.  Looking  at  the  trees  I  should 
have  said  they  had  been  injured  by  chemical  vapours. 
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but  thev  could  have  been  affected  bynothioffof  the 
sort ;  tney  were  in  full  leaf,  with  abundant  olossom 
in  bad;  but  they  were  growing  in  an  exposed  position, 
and  the  cold  cutting  north-east  winds  had  done  it  all. 
Had  these  been  near  Widnes  or  St.  Helens  no  ques- 
tion would  have  arisen  as  to  the  cause  of  the  damage 
—it  would  undoubtedly  have  been  set  down  to  the 
"  chemics.'^    Last  year  I  was  at  the  railwav  station  in 
Norton.    Some  of  the  timber  there  (as  these  photo- 
graphs plainly  show)  has  been  much  injured  by  the 
gases  from  Widnes  or  Runcorn.    The  station-master 
drew  my  attention  to  his  garden.    He  said  his  celery 
had  been  considerably  damaged  :  he  attributed  it  to 
the  smoke.    The  celery  leaves  over  the  whole  crop 
were  much  injured :  they  were  spotted  and  withering, 
but  wherever  there  was  a  spot  there  was  a  grub, 
which  in  every  case  was  busy  at  its  work  of  destruc- 
tion.   The  leaves   of  the   parsnip  were   similarly 
affected,  but  not  to  the  same  extent.    I  have  known 
heavy  damages  awarded  for  ii\]ury  to  celery  by  one  of 
the  fairest  and   roost  experienced  of  agricultural 
valaers.    There  is  no  doubt  the  manufacturer  paid  for 
the  work  of  the  caterpillar.    Last  yea^  in  company 
with  an  experienced  farmer  and  valuer,  I  several  times 
inspected  tne  country  in  every  direction  round  Widnes. 
I  found  that  where  trees  and  hedges  were  utterly 
destroyed  in  almost  every  instance,  the  damage  to 
crops  was  very  slight,  especially  where  the  land  was 
weO  farmed.    It  was  the  saying  of  an  old  gardener  : 
"muck  licks  chemicks,"  and  there  is  much  truth  in  it 
The  vigorous  growth  of  well-manured  crops  with- 
stand the  influence  of  chemical  vai)ours  and  suffer 
Tenr  little  damage,  whilst  poor  crops  on  badly  tilled 
and  impoverisbea  lands  are  much  more  susceptible. 
Where  crops  are  damaged  by  smoke,  the  injury  is 
principally  done  on  the  portions  of  the  field  nearest 
to  works,  and  not  equally  over  the  whole  field.    The 
acute  damage  vehich  is  occasionally  complained  of,  is 
done,  not  by  tbe  average  escape  of  gases,  or  by  the 
averace  quantity  of  acid  in  the  air,  but  by  some  acci- 
dental and  temi)orarv  escape,  caused  by  an  insufficient 
supply  of  water,  the  breakdown  of  some  apparatus,  or 
the  action  of  some  workman.    It  is  not  quantity  out 
concentration  that  does  the  great  mischief .    Large 
quantities  of  dilute  vapour  have  little  effect  where 
small  quantities  of  concentrated   fumes  are  fatal. 
Dry  gases,  or  gases  evolved  into  a  dry  atmosphere, 
and  passing    over  dry  ve^tation^   do   little  or  no 
damage ;  the  same  gases,  m  a  moist  atmosphere,  or 
travelling  over  damp  crops,  leave  behind  tnem  very 
visible  traces.    Dr.  Hasenclever,   in   his  admirable 
pai)er  on  this  subject,  mentions  chlorine  as  the  most 
prejudicial  of  all  gases,  then  sulphuric  acid,  then 
nydrochloric  acid,  and  lastly,  sulphurous  acid.    I  am 
incUned,  from  experiments  and  dbservations  I  have 
made,  to  agree  in  this  opinion.   I  think  the  enormous 
quantities  of  sulphurous  acid  turned  out  from  all 
manufacturing  (centres  is  so  dilute,  that  but  very 
little  of  it  is  condensed,  and  sulphurous  acid  is  con- 
verted very^  slowly  into  sulphuric  acid  under  ordinary 
atmospheric  conditions.    Dr.  Hamburger  verjsr  can- 
didly told  us  he  had  introduced  the  subject,  with  the 
intention  of  showing  that  the  chemical  manufacturer 
was  ordinarily  accused  of  doing  mischief  which  he 
considered  should  be  attributed  to  others.    Analyses 
made  by  himself  and  others  showed  that  much  less 
chlorine  than  sulphur  is  found  on  and  in  plants,  and 
that,  therefore,  he  considered  the  damage  is  mainly 
done,  not  by  the  chemical  manufacturer,  who  only 
contributes  the  small  proportion  of  chlorine  and  its 
compounds,  but  by  coal  consumers,  glass  makers, 
copper  smelters,  and  others.  He  omitted  to  notice  an 
important  source  of  sulphur  and  a  fruitful  cause  of 
damage  at  Widnes  and   St.  Helens,  viz.,  chemical 
waste.   It  emits  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  this  combines 


with  metallic  substances  deposited  as  dust  from 
smoke : — first,  sulphides  are  formed,  and  these  are 
rapidlv  converted  into  sulphates ;  these  sulphates  cor- 
rode the  leaves,  and  produce  the  effects  shown  in  Mr. 
Hasenclever's  book  as  the  work  of  flue-dust.  We  are 
accustomed  to  notice  on  the  roads,  on  the  leaves  of 

Slants,  and  on  newly-formed  ice,  the  notorious  blue 
eposit;  on  being  tested  this  is  found  to  be  a  sulphide, 
which  in  a  few  hours  becomes  converted  into  the  sul- 
phate, and  this  acts  corrosively  on  the  leaf. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Fletcher  :  The  subject  which  Dr. 
Hamburger  has  brought  before  us  is  one  of  great 
interest  to  all  those  engaged  in  manufacturing  opera- 
tions, particularly  to  those  conducting  chemical  works. 
The  difficulty  of  determining  with  certainty  the  cause 
of  damage  done  to  plants  is  often  verv  great,  and,  as 
has  been  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Allen,  the  injury  done 
by  insects  often  resembles  that  done  bv  acid  vapours. 
There  are  insects  which  attack  celery,  parsnips, 
parsley,  and  doubtless  maxij  other  plants,  by  eatmg 
out  the  soft  part  of  the  leaf  between  the  upper  and 
lower  skins  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  scarcely  dis- 
cernible, until  their  depredations  are  at  an  end. 
When  tnis  is  completed,  they  mcJce  their  escape,  and 
burving  themselves  in  the  ffl*ound,  leave  the  leaf  to 
wither.  Some  insects  attack  the  leaf  from  the  out- 
side, and  whether  by  sucking  out  its  iiiices,  or  by 
eating  away  the  under  side,  kill  the  leaf  without 
altering  its  form.  Many  of  these  cases,  the  general 
appearance  of  the  plant  whose  leaves  are  withered, 
resembles  one  that  nas  been  injured  by  acid  gases, 
the  more  so  as  the  ii\]uiy  done  by  the  insect  is  often 
that  which  weakemi  without  destroying  the  leaf,  so 
that  the  withering  commences  at  the  outer  edge,  as  in 
the  case  of  one  attacked  by  acid.  And  not  only  does 
the  action  of  insects  often  simulate  that  of  acid  gases, 
but  the  action  of  acids  may  resemble  that  of  insects. 
I  allude  to  cases  where  there  are  spots  on  the  leaves  : 
these  are  generally  the  work  of  insects,  but  may  also 
be  caused  DV  gas.  They  may  be  so  caused  if  a  spot  of 
soot  or  ash  from  a  chimney  falls  upon  the  leiaf .  There 
fixed,  it  absorbs  acid  from  the  air,  causing  it  to  act 
locally,  and  if  there  is  sulphide  of  hvdrogen  this,  with 
oxide  of  iron  in  theash,  may  form  sulphide  of  iron,  which, 
oxidising,  will  attack  the  leaf.  1  have  proved  that 
the  formation  of  sulphide  of  iron  does  take  place  in 
this  wavj  by  scraping  the  surface  pf  a  frozen  pond 
where  shining  spots  appeared — shining  spots  like  those 
that  sometimes  appear  on  leaves. '  The  scrapings  were 
collected  and  ^ve  off  sulphide  of  hydrogen  on  the 
addition  of  acid  :  they  also  were  found  to  contain 
Dr.    Hamburger  recommends   the   ultimate 


iron. 


analysis  of  the  ii\jured  leaves  in  order  to  determine 
the  agent  that  has  been  at  work.  For  my  part,  I 
doubt  if  such  analysis  is  often  of  value.  When  I  first 
became  interested  in  these  questions,  I  thought  so  too, 
and  took  much  trouble  in  analysing  the  leaves  of 
healthy  and  of  ii\jured  plants,  in  order  to  discover  a 
rule  for  guidance.  I  tailed,  however,  to  find  anv 
regularity  on  which  to  rely,  and  Dr.  Hamburgers 
analyses  point,  I  think,  in  the  same  direction.  In 
analysis  No.  17,  for  instance,  we  find  chlorine  1'47%, 
the  sample  marked  good  :  whereas,  in  No.  21,  chlorine 
is  0  39%,  and  the  sample  is  marked  damaged ;  and 
throughout  the  list  of  analyses  given  no  trace  of  a  rule 
can  be  discovered  In  many  of  the  cases  healthy 
plants  are  shewn  to  contain  more  sulphuric  acid  or 
chlorine  than  the  damaged  ones.  If  our  lungs  were 
to  be  poisoned  and  inflamed  by  noxious  vapouis,  we 
shoula  hardly  expect  to  find,  after  death^  traces  of 
the  gases  which  had  caused  the  damage  ;  just  so  in 
I  plants.  The  gases  may  be  washed  away  before  we 
I  can  collect  samples  for  analysis.  Moreover,  the  pro- 
'  portion  between  the  sulphates  and  chloriaes  is  not 
I  constant  in  the  same  plant  when  healthy.    In  the 
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majority  of  cases  analysis  does  not  help  us  ;  often  the 
damage  is  due  to  want  of  proper  culture.  It  is  always 
the  weakly  crop  which  succumbs  first.  There  are  many 
kinds  of  works  which  turn  out  smoke  cajiable  of 
damaging  ve^jetation,  among  others  I  will  refer  to  salt 
works.  At  Northwich  and  Winsford  vegetation  is 
decidedly  damaged.  When  making  some  inquiries 
there  I  was  much  surprised  to  hear  that  the  damage 
to  the  trees  was  done  by  "  cats."  This  is  the  technical 
name  for  accumulations  of  salt  in  the  flues,  caused 
by  leaks  in  the  boiling-down  pans.  These  "cats" 
give  rise  to  the  escape  of  hydrochloric  acid  (;as,  salt 
vapour^  and  chloride  of  iron,  partly  by  reaction  with 
the  sibcic  acid  of  tiie  hot  bricks,  partly  by  reaction 
with  the  hot  sidphurous  acid  of  the  fuel  gas.  In  the 
Cheshire  Salt  Works  about  one  million  tons  of  coal 
are  burnt  j^r  annum  in  the  form  of  the  commonest 
slack  containing  much  sulphur.  There  are  numerous 
otherworkswhichgiverise  to  escapes  of  sulphurous  acid, 
such  as  smelting  works,  glass  works,  and  alkali  works. 
Then  the  question  arises,  which  of  the  noxious  vapours 
does  most  damage  1  Dr.  R  Angus  Smith  made  experi- 
ments bv  feeding  plants  with  water  containing  sulphu- 
rous acid,  or  sulphuric  acid,  or  hydrochloric  acid.  It 
was  found  that  sulphurousacid  dia  least,  sulphuric  acid 
did  most  damage.  Now,  when  sulphurous  acid  comes 
to  the  plants;  and  is  converted  by  oxydation  into  sul- 
phuric acid,  it  is  of  course  as  injurious  as  if  sulphuric 
acid  itself.  Hence  sulphurous  acid  is  an  active  agent 
of  harm,  and  in  very  many  districts  the  only  source  of 
harm,  such  as  in  the  Black  Country  near  Wolver- 
hampton, in  Sheffield,  and  in  many  other  towns  where 
chemical  works  are  not  frequent  In  Liverpool  also 
the  sulphurous  acid  of  coal  smoke  is  generally  the 
dama^dng  agent  I  have  often  been  asked  how  it  is 
that  tne  vegetation  of  London  escapes  comparatively 
welL  Two  reasons  can  be  (^ven.  First  of  aU  the 
climate  is  much  better,  there  is  much  more  sunlight, 
high  gales  are  not  so  prevalent  as  in  Lancashire,  and  the 
air  is  warmer.  Secondly,  London  is  not  nearly  so 
smoky  a  town  as  St  Helens  for  instance  ;  in  propor- 
tion to  the  area,  there  is  ten  times  as  much  coal 
burnt  in  St  Helens  as  in  London.  And  in  St  Helens 
coal  is  burnt  aU  the  year  round,  whereas  in  London  it 
is  burnt  chiefly  in  the  winter,  when  the  leaves  are 
absent  Plants  are  damaged  chiefly  by  damaging 
Uieir  leaves ;  also  the  bark,  not  so  much  by  the 
materials  in  the  soil,  indeea  plants  can  live  in  very 
differently  copstitutea  soils.  A  very  curious  question 
had  lately  arisen  as  to  whether  plants  had  been 
damaged  by  absorption  through  the  roots,  or  through 
the  leaves.  In  a  certain  lead  works  there  had  been 
accumulated  a  heap  of  lead  fume  from  flue  cleaning. 
By  a  flood  this  heap  was  carried  on  to  some  adjacent 
field,  and  the  grass  poisoned.  An  action  was  com- 
menced, and  damages  had  to  be  paid.  But  later  on 
the  catue  eating  the  grass  again  were  poisoned,  and 
it  was  alleged  that  this  was  caused  by  lead  fume  com- 
ing from  the  chimney.  The  question  arose  whether 
it  was  the  remnant  of  lead  earned  by  the  flood  on  the 
land,  which  caused  the  damage,  and  for  which  damages 
had  already  been  obtained,  or  whether  it  was  the 
fresh  lead  fume  from  the  chimney  which  had  now 
spoiled  the  grass,  in  which  case  new  damages  would 
have  to  be  paid.  Very  interesting  is  the  way  in  which 
manufacturers  have  striven  to  diminish  the  escapes. 
The  escape  of  hydrochloric  acid  has  been  brought 
down  from  5%  to  1%,  and  the  amount  of  acid  per 
cubic  foot  has  been  reduced  to  a  very  small  amount. 
In  1870,  61  furnaces  had  to  be  stopped  in  the  western 
district  under  the  alkali  act  on  account  of  leaks, 
whereas  the  number  now  stopped  is  very  small,  owing 
to  improved  construction.  The  setting  of  decom- 
posing pots  has  been  improved  also.  It  iised  formerly 
to  be  possible  for  the  acid  gas  to  leak  into  the  flues 


and  chimney,  now  they  are  so  set  that  this  can 
scarcely  happen.  I  was  very  much  interested  in  Dr, 
Hambur£[ers  paper,  and  thank  him  for  haying 
brought  it  before  us. 

Dr.  Hamburger  :  I  am  sure  we  are  all  gr^tly 
obliged  to  Mr.  Allen  and  Mr.  Fletcher  for  having  giveQ 
us  the  benefit  of  their  extended  experience.  I  (^uite 
agree  with  these  gentlemen  that  meteorological  infla- 
ences  and  atmospherical  changes  are  the  most  impor- 
tant causes  of  damage  to  vegetation,  although  I  did 
not  treat  the  subject  from  this  point  of  view,  having 
termed  my  paper  On  injury  done  by  gases  arising  from 
certain  manufacturing  processes.''  I  also  know,  that 
in  exposed  places,  in  Knowsley  Park  for  instance, 
there  were  trees  at  the  border  much  injured,  whilst 
not  ten  yards  away  but  nearer  to  the  middle  there 
were  fine,  healthy  trees.  In  Garswood  Park  the  same 
thing  is  visible.  Now  Qarswood  is  exposed  to  the 
smoke  of  both  St  Helens  and  Wigan,  and  the  highest 
trees  are  i^juredj  while  trees  in  the  centre  not  so  ex- 

Sosed  are  not  aflrected  at  all.  Has  that  damage  been 
one  by  smoke  1  Decidedly  not ;  for  smoke  would 
not  only  have  iigured  the  tall  trees  but  all  the  trees 
in  this  neighbourhood.  There  you  can  see  striking 
instances  of  damage  done  by  piecing  winds.  The  trees 
are  partly  destroyed  whilst  shrubs  in  the  immediate 
neignbourhood  were  almost  free  from  acid.  Mr. 
Fletcher  has  alluded  to  causes  why  the  South  of  Eng- 
land IB  better  o£f  with  respect  to  vegetation  than  the 
North.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  soil  in 
the  south  is  better  than  the  soil  of  Lancashire.  Both 
Mr.  Allen  and  Mr.  Fletcher  have  alluded  to  insects 
and  the  similarity  of  appearances  of  damage  by  insects 
or  bv  smoke.  I  have  often  noticed  this  on  the  rhodo- 
dendron. Mr.  Fletcher  has  also  referred  to  the  im- 
possibility of  judging  from  the  analysis  of  plants  as 
to  the  cause  of  damage.  I  quite  agree  with  nim ;  my 
analyses  show  no  such  rule.  In  conclusion  I  wish  to 
impress  once  more  the  importance,  never  to  conclude 
that  ii^ury  to  vegetation  was  due  to  smoke  or  noxious 
gases,  until  we  have  satisfied  ourselves  that  it  was 
not  due  to  any  of  those  natural  causes.  The  damage 
which  can  be  clearly  traced  to  chemical  works  in  the 
present  way  of  working  is  very  small  indeed  compared 
with  that  done  by  causes  over  which  we  have  no 
control. 

Mr.  Allbn  :  Would  not  simply  wa^ng  the  leaves 
and  analysing  the  washing  do  1 

Dr.  H^MBUROER :  I  think  decidedly  not,  because 
we  do  not  know  then  how  far  lixiviation  beside  sur- 
face washing  has  gone  on.  If  we  wash  the  leaves  and 
afterwards  ignite  the  residue  and  add  the  results,  ob- 
tained in  both  ways,  the  process  would  be  satisfactory. 
However,  i^ition  v^th  an  alkali  to  prevent  the  escape 
of  sulphuric  acid  and  chlorine  is  a  great  deal  simpler. 

The  Chairman  :  The  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Alien 
have  tended  to  show  that  there  are  natural  causes  of 
damage  to  vegetation  which  at  first  sight  may  be  mis- 
taken for  damage  caused  by  chemicals.  The  photo- 
grai)hs  which  Mr.  Hasenclever  published  shewed  very 
distinctly  how  trees  damajB^ed  oy  drainage  had  very 
much  the  appearance  as  u  damaged  by  acid  gase& 
Want  of  water  was  very  often  the  cause  of  decay. 
An  impervious  pavement,  if  carried  too  near  to  the 
roots  of  a  tree  will  often  kill  it.  In  Liverpool  where 
streets  were  made  near  trees,  it  happened  frequently 
that  an  apparently  healthy  tree  diea  almost  suddenly. 
If  the  streets  or  pavement  round  or  near  a  tree  are 
asphalted  or  trodden  down  the  tree  is  deprived  of 
water  and  decays.  On  the  Prince's  boulevard  in 
Liverpool  attempts  to  grow  trees  failed  in  the  first 
instance  from  this  cause  assisted  also  by  the  strong 
wind  to  which  the  trees  tiiere  are  exposed.  Mr. 
Fletcher  has  referred  to  salt  cake  furnaces  and 
assigned  as  a  reason  why  he  had  not  to  stop  so  many 
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now  as  formerly,  that  these  furnaces  were  now  con- 
structed very  much  better.  Now  he  was  not 
aware  of  any  radical  change  in  the  construction 
of  the  furnaces,  but  there  was  no  doubt  that  now 
in  times  of  quiet  trade  the  artisans  attended  much 
better  to  the  little  details  of  construction  than 
they  could  do  in  times  of  brisk  trade  such  as  1870. 
Ab  regards  the  pans  j  the  people  who  cast  the  ijans 
and  professed  to  cast  good  pans,  had  most  certainly 
improved  the  quality  very  considerably  so  that 
cracks  and  leakages  are  certainly  of  less  frequent 
occurrence.  As  long  as  a  good  quality  of  iron  is  used, 
pots  last  a  reasonable  time;  but  when  iron  is  dear 
and  inferior  iron  is  used  then  the  pots  break. 
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The  Secbetaey  read  the  Report  of  the  Committee. 


MAY  REPORT  * 

It  has  abready  been  decided  by  the  last  meeting 

That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  it  would  be 
practicable  and  very  desirable  to  attain  a  nationa^l 
agreement  on  standard  methods  of  sampling  ores,  raw 
products  and  chemicals ;  but  that  an  international 
method  would  b«  at  present  impracticable." 

The  Committee  were  also  requested  by  the  last 
meeting  to  carefully  consider  the  discussion  which 
took  place,  to  examine  the  propositions  put  forward 
l>y  the  several  speakers,  and  to  prepare  a  series  of 
resolutions  for  tne  May  meeting,  incorporating  the 
gist  of  the  discussion. 

Your  Committee  has  met  to  consider  the  matter, 
and  begs  to  report  as  follows  ;— 

Question  1  has  been  practically  disposed  of  so  far 
as  national  methods  of  sampling  are  concerned,  by 
the  resolution  of  the  last  meeting. 

2.  In  reply  to  the  question  "  Does  a  national  agree- 
ment meet  all  purposes,  at  least  so  far  as  this  country 
18  concerned r  lour  Committee  is  of  unanimous 
opinion  "  That  a  national  agreement  would  serve  all 
purposes,"  this  conclusion  being  arrived  at  from  care- 
mUy  considering  the  report  of  the  conference  of 
April  1st 


*  This  report  was  referred  again  to  the  Committee. 


3.  With  regard  to  the  third  question"  What  are  your 
opinions  concerning  uniform  methods  of  sampling, 
and  how  could  an  agreement  be  arrived  at  T  Tour 
Committee  has  been  unable  to  arrive  at  a  unanimous 
conclusion,  and  therefore  recommends  further  dis- 
cussion upon  this  subject. 

4.  To  the  question  "  What  are  your  opinions  con- 
cerning uniform  methods  of  analysis  T  Your  Com- 
mittee are  not  unanimous  in  their  conclusions,  but 
considers  that  chemists  may  use  the  best  known 
methods,  and  should  be  asked  to  state  the  method 
used  upon  the  report  or  certificate  of  the  analysis  or 
assay.  *' 

5.  As  to  uniform  methods  of  stating  results,  your 
Committee  is  of  opinion  that  such  would  be  possible, 
and  invite  further  discussion  on  the  subject. 

6.  As  to  the  appointment  of  Committee  and  their 
powers,  your  Committee  is  of  opinion  that  such  a 
question  may  safely  be  left  to  the  Council  and  a 
general  meeting  of  the  Society. 

7.  In  reply  to  the  question  as  to  whether  the  adop- 
tion of  standard  methods  should  be  made  compulsory, 
your  Committee  is  unanimously  of  opinion  "That 
any  agreement  which  may  be  arrived  at  shall  only  be 
considered  as  a  recommendation  to  chemists,  buyers, 
sellers  and  consumers,  and  not  be  absolutely  binding 
on  the  parties  concerned ;  and  it  feels  sure  that  the 
publication  of  the  best  methods  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Society,  and  examined  from  time  to  time  by  a  rep- 
resentative committee,  would  in  course  of  time  have 
considerable  influence  in  securing  their  adoption. 

Mr.  Mellor  :  It  appears  to  me  that  the  method  of 
sampling  must  greatly  depend  upon  the  articles  to  be 
sampled.  Clearly  if  we  are  sampling  minerals,  or 
metals,  or  alloys  of  metals^  or  metals  containing  gold 
or  silver,  or  articles  in  solution,  the  method  of  sampling 
in  each  case  must  vary  according  to  the  article  to  be 
sampled.  Now,  I  submit  that  small  sub-committees 
should  be  appointed,  consisting  of  gentlemen  accus- 
tomed to  deal  with  the  sampling  of  given  definite 
classes  of  substances,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  draw 
up  suggestions  of  methods  ol  sampling  of  the  list  or 
class  of  articles  with  which  they  are  best  acquainted. 
The  reports  and  methods  suggested  by  these  sub- 
committees could  be  discussed  seriatim  and  be  altered, 
improved,  and  ultimately  adopted  by  a  full  meeting 
of  our  section.  Any  method  of  sampling  drawn  up 
with  such  care,  and  approved  by  our  Society,  would 
soon  have  the  binding  influence  of  the  law  of  usage, 
and  would  be  adopted  generally.  To  avoid  disputes 
and  to  save  the  reputation  of  analytical  chemists  in 
all  contracts  between  buyers  and  sellers,  the  method 
of  sampling  should  be  agreed  upon  and  stated,  and  in 
the  case  of  minerals  and  valuable  ores  or  "  precipi- 
tates," the  mode  of  ascertaining  moisture  should  oe 
given,  and  always  it  should  be  determined  if  the  metal 
contents  of  ores  or  precipitates  is  to  be  ascertained 
by  fireassay,  or  by  complete  analysis.  I  propose  that 
the  subject  be  referred  back  to  the  Committee  for 
re-consideration,  and  that  their  report  be  brought  up 
at  the  next  meeting. 

Mr.  George  E.  Davis  said  :  Mr.  Mellor's  remarks 
have,  to  my  mind,  proved  two  points—firstly,  that  a 
heterogeneous  committee  would  be  incapable  of  deal- 
ing satLsfactorily  with  the  questions  in  detail  When 
the  details  were  worked  out,  the  general  principles 
might  be  settled  by  a  larger  committee.  What  would 
be  the  use  of  an  anthracene  maker  endeavouring  to 
draw  up  a  method  for  the  sampling  of  minerals,  or  a 
refiner  of  the  precious  metals  being  consulted  as  to 
the  analysis  of  benzol  or  dyewood  1  To  my  mind 
the  process  is  now  definite ;  the  Committee  of  this 
Section,  having  the  results  of  the  Conference  before 
it,  has  been  of  the  opinion  that  the  appointment  of  a 
general  committee  to  consider  the  subject  would  be  a 
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step  in  the  right  direction :  such  a  committee  could 
appoint  sub-committees  of  the  special  trades  upon 
the  questions  of  sampling,  stating  the  results  of  the 
analyses  of  those  special  articles  which  came  under 
their  notice,  and  tne  analyst  would  still  be  left  to 
choose  his  own  process,  and  be  resnonsible  for  the 
accuracy  of  his  report  Secondly,  I  uiink  Mr.  Mellor 
has  also  proved  that  the  sampling  process  is  a  most 
important  one,  that  it  should  not  oe  left  to  unedu- 
cated persons,  and  that  more  prominence  should  be 
f'yen  to  it  in  the  future.  On  benalf  of  the  Committee, 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  will  only  be  too 
happy  to  make  the  report  more  definite  in  the  direc- 
tion spoken  of  by  Mr.  Mellor  if  the  meeting  desires  it 

Mr.  Tybeb  said :  I  should  like  to  supplement 
Mr.  Mellor  and  Mr.  Davis's  remarks  by  relating  how 
matters  stand  in  the  Metropolis.  I  need  not  go  into 
the  history  of  the  matter  *  I  wish  only  to  say  that 
with  regard  to  this  particular  Section  I  am  in  abso- 
lute accord,  and  I  believe  I  may  say  that  every  busi- 
ness man  and  every  manufacturer  with  whom  1  have 
conversed  agrees  absolutely  with  the  views  which 
were  expressed  so  practically  at  the  last  meeting.  I 
don't  want  to  apologise  for  what  might  appear  to  be 
an  indefinite  conclusion  in  the  London  and  Newcastle 
Sections.  If  you  recollect,  these  resolutions  seemed 
to  commit  us  to  nothing.  The  discussion  covered  a 
large  area^  but  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  indefi- 
niteness  m  it  It  was  said  by  visitors  on  that 
occasion,  who  were  eminent  as  analysts,  that  they 
felt  the  enormous  difficulties  of  the  subject 

We  are  ^tting  with  the  x)ractical  men  of  Manchester 
to  something  like  a  practical  resolution.  Now  the 
aspersion  upon  the  analyticsd  chemists  has  ever  been 
too  freely  cast,  and  the  time  has  come  when  the  methods 
of  analysis  snail  be  such  that  the  chemist  may  attach 
his  name  to  the  results  and  appear,  if  necessary,  with 
his  reputation  in  his  hand  in  the  witness-box.  If 
there  is  a  difference  between  A  and  B.it  must  be 
either  inefficiency  of  method  or  a  vital  difference  of 
methods.    But  there  is  the  difference  of  samples. 

If  two  chemists  agree  as  to  methods,  I  really  see  no 
reason  why  there  should  be  any  disputing  tneir  re- 
sults, assuming — and  I  agree  with  what  Mr.  Mellor 
and  Mr.  Davis  have  said — that  we  have  committees. 
The  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  two 
chemists  on  the  committee,  and  this  body  issued  a 
circular  inviting  the  co-operation  of  the  several  trades 
taking  an  interest  in  the  subject,  and  the  Chamber 
did  credit  to  itself  as  a  mercantile  bodv  in  tackling 
the  subject.  The  Chamber  in  effect  said  :  "  We  have 
our  Manure  Manufacturers'  Association,  and  they  have 
their  own  referees.  If  there  is  any  doubt,  we  appoint 
our  two  chemists,  and  if  they  don't  agree  we  appoint  a 
referee."  The  Manure  Manufacturers'  Association 
appointed  a  committee  to  consider  the  subject,  and  a 
resolution  was  proposed  to  sample  a  heap  of  super- 
phosphates, and  they  took  samples  from  the  same  heap 
at  the  same  works  and  sent  the  sample  to  five  analysts 
chosen  from  the  Directory,  without  knowing  any- 
thing about  them,  and  the  result  may  be  learned 
from  the  following  report : — 

*'  At  a  meeting  of  the  representatives  of  the  Chemi- 
cal Trades,  whicn  included,  by  invitation,  non-members 
as  well  as  members  of  the  Chemical  Trades  Committee, 
held  on  March  14,  the  following  resolution  was  passed  : 
^That  the  professional  chemists  be  invited  to  meet 
and  consider  what  means,  if  any,  they  can  suggest  by 
which  the  most  accurate  mean  result  may  be  arrived 
at,  by  ftoy  two  chemists  who  may  be  named,  in  any 
phosphate  or  superphosphate  contract' 

*'  At  the  first  meeting,  on  April  2nd,  Mr.  Ogston 
was  asked  to  take  the  chair^  ana  after  a  full  discus- 
sion of  all  the  matters  relating  to  analysis  and  phos- 
phates that  had  been   mentioned   at   the  various 


meetings  of  the  Section,  and  having  particular 
regard  to  the  statements  made  by  many  of  the 
representatives  of  the  chemical  trades,  at  the 
meeting  held  on  March  14,  it  was  proposed,  and 
secondeid,  and  resolved  that  before  discussing  any 
differences  of  methods  employed  by  the  aeveial 
members  of  the  sub-committee,  it  would  be  desir- 
able to  ascertain  what  variation  would  be  found  in 
the  analysis  of  a  properly  prepared  sample  when 
made  by  the  several  analysts.  Such  a  sample  of 
Charleston  phosphate  was  prepared  by  two  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee,  and  a  portion  sent  to  each 
one  for  analysis  by  their  ordinary  methoda  The 
results  were  compared  at  their  next  meeting,  and 
the  following  figures  represent  the  five  determina- 
tions of  phosphoric  acid  : — 

Ho.  1.  No.  2.  Ka  3.  No.  4.  Ka  i 

Phosphoric  Acid »'55   26*20    26*48   26*60  26tl0 

Bqual  to  Phosphate  of  Ume   67-96   67*19   67-82   681X»  M7d 

"  It  will  be  seen  here  that  the  differences  are  not 
large,  and  probably  do  not  vary  to  a  greater  extent 
than  may  be  expected  in  substances  of  this  character, 
and  considering  that  in  all  cases  tbe  mean  of  two 
analyses  is  taken,  the  variation  cannot  be  said  to  be 
of  any  serious  importance.  Upon  discussion  it  wbs 
found  that  in  four  cases  out  of  the  five  the  *  Mag- 
nesian'  method  alone  had  been  employed  in  the 
analyses,  and  that  in  the  fifth  the  mean  of  one 
test  by  that  method  and  another  by  the  molybde- 
num process  had  been  taken,  the  difference  between 
the  two  being  one-half  per  cent  in  the  phosphoric 
acid. 

"  It  would  appear  from  these  results  of  the  analysis 
of  a  phosphate — by  no  means  of  the  simnlest  compo- 
sition—that fairly  uniform  percentiles  ot  phosphoric 
acid  are^  indicated,  and  that  there  is  uniformity  of 
method  in  the  practice  adopted  by  the  reporters,  and 
as  they  believe  by  aU  the  principal  analysts  engaged 
in  the  examination  of  phosphates  in  tnis  countiy. 
The  sample  that  was  reported  upon  was,  of  course, 
prepared  very  carefully,  but  not  more  caraully  than 
samples  should  always  be  dealt  with  before  being 
forwarded  for  analysis,  and  in  reference  to  this  part 
of  the  question  it  was  agreed  : — 

''  1st.  That  the  manmacturers  should  be  asked  to 
send  the  ground  samples  in  a  very  finely  divided 
state,  with  a  separate  sample  coarselv  crushed,  in 
which  the  determination  of  the  water  snail  be  made. 

*'2nd  That  the  phosphoric  acid  dball  be  determined 
in  the  ground  sample  dried  at  212°  Fah.  The  mois- 
ture to  be  separately  estimated  in  this,  if  it  be  desired, 
as  well  as  in  the  rough  sample. 

"  3rd.  That  in  the  event  of  there  being  a  difference 
of  more  than  1^  in  the  results  of  the  two  chemists  in 
the  phosphate  of  lime,  these  results  shall  be  com- 
municated to  both  of  them,  and  their  opinion  re- 
quested as  to  the  cause  of  difference. 

"It  will  be  seen  that  the  extreme  difference  in  the 
five  analyses  above  referr^  to  is  li  per  cent  in  the 
phosphate  of  lime,  and  it  is  thought  that  it  should 
not  exceed  l^  per  cent  in  samples  finely  ground  and 
prepared  as  we  recommend. 

(Signed)       "  G.  H.  OosTOK, 
"  John  Huohbs, 
"  H.  R  Smith, 
"Bebkard  Dybb, 
"  F.  E.  J.  Cridland." 

Mr.  Jambs  Bichards^  :  No  one  who  has  given 
careful  attention  to  the  subjects  we  have  to  consider 
to-night,  can  doubt  the  importance  attaching  to  a  foil 
discussion  of  it  in  a  societv  like  our  own^  nor  the 
desirability  of  a  national  ana  international  agreement 


*  Mr.  James  Richards  had  prepared  the  foUowing  itatemeot 
but  time  not  allowing*  it  was  reaolved  to  take  it  •■  md. 
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3n  the  first  three  questions  if  practicable.  The  different 
results  obtained  by  chemists  of  high  standing  in  their 
profession,  are  at  times  so  great,  that  one  is  not 
Bstonishea  when  one  is  sometimes  told  by  impetuous 
Qon-professionals  that  analysis  is  all  humbug,  and  it 
is  as  nece^ary  to  the  reputation  of  the  scientific 
chemist  as  it  is  to  the  pocket  of  the  manufacturing 
chemist  that  these  differences  should  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  I  remember  a  cargo  of  ^^no  coming  into 
Liverpool  some  20  years  ago,  which  was  sold  on  a 
basis  of  about  11%  ammonia,  and  I  analysed  a  sample 
sent  by  a  firm  of  brokers  there,  which  shewed  rather 
more  than  that,  nearly  12%.  We  bought,  I  think,  100 
or  150  tons.  The  first  lot  that  arrived  at  our  ware- 
house contained  8i%  of  ammonia.  We  complained, 
and  a  sample  of  the  lot  was  sent  to  Dr.  Anderson,  of 
Glasgow,  who  reported  it  rather  higher  than  I,  about 
8}%  ;  we  got  the  allowance  we  claimed.  This  was  bad 
enough^  but  a  later  lot  only  tested  6^%  :  the  brokers 
maintained  my  analysis  was  incorrect,  but  as  we 
refused  to  unload  it  they  at  last  sent  a  representative 
to  sample  along  with  me,  and  the  sample  was  divided 
into  three  portions.  One  I  analysed,  finding  5i%, 
another  was  sent  to  the  doctor,  the  third  sealed  oy  the 
brokers'  representatively  and  kept  by  myself.  They 
allowed  our  claim,  paid  ^20  demurrage,  but  would 
not  give  me  the  doctor's  figures,  merety  saying  they 
were  higher  than  mine,  but  their  allowing  the  claim 
shewed  the  substantial  correctness  of  my  figures.  On 
investigating  the  matter,  the  only  conclusion  we  could 
come  to  was  that  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  found  in 
the  top  part  of  the  cargo  was  due  to  the  decomposition 
of  the  nitrogenous  matter  of  the  guano  in  the  lower 
part,  owing  to  the  latter  having  become  damp  from 
contact  with  the  bilge  water  of  the  vessel.  The  sam- 
ple in  this  case  had  evidently  only  been  taken  from 
the  ton  of  the  cargo  by  someone  who  did  not  under- 
stand nis  business.  But  apart  from  such  a  gross  case 
as  this,  the  results  of  analyses  of  shipments  of  super- 
phosphate shew  variations  so  great  that  one  can 
scarcely  believe  that  any  differences  of  methods  em- 
i^yed  by  ef&cient  chemists  would  account  for  them. 
On  a  shipment  made  by  my  firm,  Keames,  Richards 
and  Co.,  last  half-year,  we  had  the  following  figures  : 

Phosphoric  Own     London  Liverpl      let  2nd 

Acid.       determination  Chemist     Do.    American.  Amer'n 
Solnhle in  water..    12*25        12*32        13*78        11*78        11*60 
Do.    reverted  ..     2*29         1*63  '45         1*09         2*04 


14*54 


1395 


14*23 


12-87 


13*51 


Total  available   . 

We  had  to  receive  payment  on  the  lowest  of  the 
foor,  making  a  difference  on  the  shipment  of  £4b0. 
Between  the  highest  and  the  lowest  there  is  a  differ- 
ence of  1'67%,  or  calculating  the  highest  as  100,  a 
difference  of  nearly  11^%  of  available  phosphoric  acid. 
The  two  Engli^  chemists  did  not  determine  the  in- 
soluble phosphoric  acid,  but  the  following  figures  are 
the  results  of  our  own,  and  the  two  American  chemists 
respectively,  of  the  total  phosphoric  acid  : 

Own.  l8t  American.      2nd  American. 

15*98  16*63  16-53. 

Or  taking  the  highest  American  as  100,  we  get  own 
94*88, 1st  American  100,  2nd  American  98 '2,  or  an  ex- 
treme difference  of  5'12%,  and  both  the  latter  higher 
than  our  own.  The  only  remark  I  have  to  make  on 
this  is  that  nothing  is  paid  for  insoluble  phosphate. 
I  will  give  you  one  other  example  which  occurred  last 
month,  llie  London  chemist  already  mentioned  found 
in  a  sample  soluble  in  water  1176,  reverted  1*65,  total 
13*41.  Two  American  chemists(in  neither  case  the  same 
as  before  mentioned)  gave  the  following  figures  :  No.  1, 
total  12*98;  No.  2.  soluble  in  water,  11*38;  reverted,  31 ; 
total,  11*69.  The  latter  chemist,  our  agents  tell  us,  has  a 
great  reputation  abroad,  and  the  result  was  arrived  at 
hj  him  aiter  three  careful  analyses.  The  sin^lar  part 
of  the  bnsiness  ia  that  the  doctor's  method  is  exactly 


the  same  as  we  employ  ourselves,  with  the  exception 
that  he  uses  2  grammes  of  superphosphate  where  wo 
employs,  and  digests  at  40"*  C  for  30  minutes,  while 
we  take  45  minutes  ^the  lar^r  quantity  taken  in  our 
case  accounts  for  the  longer  time  required) ;  and  while 
we  grind  the  sample  fine,  "  he  before  testing  does  not 
pulverise  the  sample  in  a  mortar,  which  some  others 
do,  which  he  claims  is  not  proper,  as  the  goods  are 
not  pulverised  by  the  buyer."  That  is  to  say,  the 
learned  doctor  does  not  apply  himself  to  the  question 
put  belore  him,  the  amount  of  available  phosphoric 
acid  in  the  sample,  but  to  a  totally  different  problem, 
how  much  available  phosphate  he  can  get  out  of  a  given 
quantity  in  a  limited  time,  with  a  limited  amount  of 
solvent  under  certain,  undefined  but  certainly  not 
the  best  physical  conditions  for  its  extraction.  One 
can  understand  a  firm  of  high  standing  and  large 
experience,  but  with  some  natural  shrewdness,  declin- 
ing to  describe  their  method  to  Mr.  Allen,  or  any 
other  chemist,  when  the  head  of  a  state  agricultural 
experiment  station  can  give  such  a  peculiar  reason  for 
such  a  peculiar  method,  and  get  such  peculiar  results, 
and  you  can  understand  the  remarks  of  our  agents  who 
are  not  chemists,  "  the  trouble  is  that  no  two  chemists 
use  the  same  methods,  and  consequently  all  differ  ;" 
and  again,  "unless  there  is  some  uniform  method 
adopt^  here  (that  is  America)  and  abroad,  every  lot 
is  subjected  to  this  difference,  and  we  believe  the  only 
safe  way  to  sell  goods  is  on  a  soluble  basis,  making 
prices  accordingly  either  by  English  (naming  chemist) 
or  American  analysis.  To  sell  on  English  chemists' 
analysis,  if  available,  is  no  longer  possible,  as  buyers 
are  now  aware  of  the  difference  made  by  the  chemists, 
and  will  not  risk  the  almost  certain  loss  to  them- 
selve."  I  think,  gentlemen,  these  examples  tend  to 
shew  the  absolute  necessity  there  is  for  this  society 
to  use  all  possible  endeavours  to  attain  an  interna- 
tional agreement  on  standard  inethods  of  sampling 
and  standard  methods  of  analysis  or  assay  whenever 
a  larjge  industry  is  concerned.  The  question  of  speci- 
fication of  method  of  analysis  in  the  contract,  as  sug- 
gested by  the  Chairman  of  the  London  Section,  is  one 
of  great  importance,  and  one  that  ought  to  be  taken 
up  very  seriously  by  the  artificial  manure  manufac- 
turers ;  and  I  do  not  think  that  the  opinion  of  chemists 
of  high  standing  is  the  all-important  factor  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  business  aspects  of  the  case.  What  we 
want  is  a  recognised  commercial  value  for  certain 
definite  chemical  results  attained,  such  results  to  be 
ascertained  by  a  clearly  defined  method,  the  most 
exact  and  widely  recognised  that  the  present  state  of 
science  can  furnish  us  witL  And  by  most  exact  I 
mean  not  that  which  is  the  nearest  to  the  absolutely 
accurate,  but  that  which  shews  the  truest  relative 
correctness,  in  which  the  comparison  of  results  can  be 
most  surely  relied  on.  I  think  with  Dr.  Hurter  that, 
in  order  to  attain  this,  it  is  necessary  to  decide 
whether  it  is  possible  to  fix  upon  unalterable  units, 
and  I  agree  with  him  that  it  will  bepossible  to  devise 
units  that  will  need  no  revision.  With  regard  to  the 
method  of  returning  the  results  of  analysis  or  assay, 
I  cannot  see  the  force  of  some  of  the  objections  put 
forward,  as  if  invariably  returned  on  the  centesimal 
system,  each  individual  would  soon  learn  to  convert 
the  results  into  the  form  he  is  most  familiar  with. 
The  tendency  is  now  in  this  direction,  and  it 
does  not  at  all  depend  on  the  adoption  of  the 
metrical  system  in  any  other  department  of  business. 
I  consider  that  a  committee  of  this  Society,  consist- 
ing of  representative,  professional  and  manufacturing 
chemists,  and  brokers  and  consumers  from,  and 
appointed  by,  each  Section,  should  be  formed  to 
ascertain,  as  far  as  possible,  the  views  of  those  inter- 
ested in  the  various  chemical  and  allied  trades  of  the 
district,  whether  members  of  this  Society  or  not ;  and 
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that  after  conferring  together  these  committees  shonld 
present  their  report  to  the  Newcastle  meeting,  where 
a  smaller  committee  might  be  appointed  to  confer 
with  the  Chemical  Society,  and  the  Soci'ety  of  Public 
Analysts,  with  a  view  to  the  furtherance  of  the  solution 
of  the  questions  we  have  this  evening  for  discussion. 


ON  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  WHITE  LEAD, 
AND  GARDNER'S  ELECTRIC  WHITE 
LEAD. 

BY  J.  CABTEB  BELL,  A.R.&M.,  F.I.C.,  ^.,  &C, 

The  manufacture  of  white  lead  is  a  most  ancient 
proceeding,  and  has  been  pursued  with  but  little 
variation  m  the  mode  of  manufacture  for  some  hun- 
dreds of  years.  The  Dutch  seem  to  have  been  the 
ori^nators  of  this  method  of  making  white  lead, 
which  is  now  so  largely  conducted  in  this  and  other 
countries. 

In  this  process  metallic  lead  is  piled  in  stacks,  and 
submitted  to  the  action  of  acetic  acid,  watery  vapour, 
air,  and  carbonic  acid  for  some  time,  by  which  means 
the  metallic  lead  becomes  gradually  converted  into 

whlt^  |oo/i 

This  method  is  called  the  "Stack"  or  Dutch 
process. 

The  construction  of  a  stack  is  a  very  simple  and 
rude  operation.  Layers  of  dung  or  tan,  or  a  mixture 
of  the  two,  so  arranged  as  to  imbed  a  large  number 
of  earthenware  pots,  each  containing  some  acetic 
acid.  These  pots  are  about  4  or  6in.  in  diameter, 
and  about  7  or  Sin.  high  ;  a  coil  of  lead  is  placed  in 
each  pot,  and  buckles  or  gratings  of  lead  supported 
on  oaken  bearers  are  laid  across  and  on  top  of  the 

Sots  ;  boards  are  laid  to  cover  the  whole,  ana  form  a 
oor. 

The  stack  is  composed  of  a  number  of  such  lajfers 
of  pots,  bearers  and  buckles  or  gratings,  raised  one 
upon  another. 

A  stack  chamber  is  a  brick  inclosure  10  or  12ft. 
square,  and  20  or  25ft.  high  ;  such  a  chamber  will 
contain  about  70  tons  of  lead  when  stacked  and 
piled.  In  a  white  lead  factory  several  of  these  cham- 
bers are  built  side  by  side,  and  when  they  are  in  full 
operation  a  set  of  diambers  will  contain  as  much  as 
700  or  1000  tons  of  lead. 

Only  the  purest  kind  of  lead  will  be  suitable  for 
conversion  m  this  stack  process  of  meking  white 
lead,  the  common  varieties  bein^  inadmissible. 
Messrs.  Pontifex  and  Wood  have  kindly  given  me 
the  following  analyses  of  lead  used  for  white  lead 
making. 


Copper. 
0*00700 
0-07580 
0-00310 
0-05260 
0-00040 
0*02360 


Antimony. 

Iron. 

Spelter. 

Sliver. 

Lead. 

.  0-00190  .. 

0-00200 

..  0*00080 

..  0*00100 

..  99*98430 

.  0-00320  .. 

0-00220 

..  000320 

..  0-00200 

..  90*91360 

.  0-00460  .. 

0*00120 

..  0*00070 

..  0-00350 

..  99-98660 

.  0-00740  .. 

0-00150 

..  000180 

..  0*00400 

..  99-93270 

.  000210  .. 

0-00160 

. .  0-00100 

..  0-00075 

..  90-96515 

.  000580    . 

0-00210 

..  0*00180 

..  0-00100 

..  99-96570 

A 
B 
C 
D 

B 
F 

,  The  presence  of  silver,  copper  and  iron  in  the  lead 
would  damage  the  colour  of  tne  white  lead  resulting, 
and  other  aomixtures  retard  or  prevent  the  progress 
of  conversion. 

In  olden  times  horse  dung  was  the  only  imbedding 
material  used  in  the  stack  arranjiement  This  material 
when  heated  evolves  gases  which  seriously  interfere 
with  the  colour  of  the  resulting  corrosion.  Dung  has 
been  almost  superseded  in  this  country  by  tanner's 
refuse  :  in  Belgium  dung  is  yet  employed,  and  in 
some  places  a  mixture  of  dung  and  tan. 

Where  dung  is  used,  the  process  of  corrosion  of  the 
lead  goes  on  more  quickly  than  when  tan  alone 
is  employed^  but  the  use  ojf  tan  offers  great  advan- 
tages, especially  this  one  :  that  it  does  not  give  off 
gases  that  damiage  the  white  lead 


The  operation  of  charging  and  discharging  these 
chambers  is  principally  the  work  of  women,  and  is 
most  laborious  and  fatiguing. 

In  emptying  the  chambers  and  stripping  the  stacks 
the  women  are  fully  exposed  to  the  heated  gases 
which  are  yielded  by  the  decomposing  tan,  and  the 
heated  and  corroded  lead.    These  gases,  in  them- 
selves most  injurious  to  health,  are  not  to  be  com- 
pared in  this  respect  to  the  dust  which  pervades  the 
air  and  fills  the  chamber  in  which  these  women  work. 
When  a  stack  is  charged,  the  chamber  containing  it 
is  enclosed.  The  tan  or  dung  within  soon  commences 
heating,  and  the  heat  soon  causes  the  acetic  acid  in 
the  pots,  and  the  water  in  the  tan  or  dung  to  rise  in 
vapour  and  penetrate  the  stack.    Air  is  admitted  to 
the  stack  through  openings  left  for  that  purpose,  and 
carbonic  acid  is  evolved  from  the  heated  decomposing 
tan  or  dung,  and  this  gas  also  penetrates  the  stack, 
and  the  process  of  converting  blue  lead  into  the 
white  lead  gradually  proceeds,  and  the  blue  metal 
becomes  corroded  and  incrusted  with  a  white  cmst 
or  covering. 

As  to  the  exact  chemical  changes  and  combinations 
proceeding  in  the  working  of  a  stack  differences  of 
opinion  exist,  but  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  the 
process  resolves  itself  into  this — first,  the  formation 
of  sub-acetate  of  lead,  which,  decomposed  by  the 
agency  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas,  becomes  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  normal  acetate  by  loss  of  a  portion 
of  its  basic  oxide  of  lead.  The  reduced  sub-acetate 
then  a^in  takes  up  an  additional  molecule  of  oxide 
of  leaa  and  is  re-converted  into  its  original  subealt 
state  to  be  again  attacked  and  reduced  bv  the  carbonic 
acid  gas.  and  so  on  continually  during  the  working  of 
the  stack. 

It  will  be  evident  that  the  "  nascent "  state  of  the 
various  substances  engaged  during  the  chemical 
changes  which  are  proceeding  in  the  stack  is  an  im- 
portant factor  in  this  process^  and  must  be  taken  into 
account  in  considering  the  philosophy  of  the  operation. 
It  will  also  be  evident  that  the  mode  of  proceeding 
in  white  lead  making  by  the  stack  process  is 
most  crude  and  clumsy,  and  a  most  uncertain 
method,  one  governed  by  rule  of  thumb,  and  by 
no  element  of  certainty  or  science.  White  lead 
makers,  as  a  rule,  know  nothing  of  the  diemistiy 
of  their  subject  This  absence  of  chemical  know- 
ledge of  the  subject,  by  those  who  are  engaged 
in  tnis  manufacture,  mav  explain  the  curious  circum- 
stance that  for  hundreds  of  years  this  industry  has 
been  pursued  in  the  same  old-fashioned  ana  nn- 
certain  way,  and  the  stack,  or  Dutch  process,  still 
holds  its  ground  and  displays  little  or  no  advance  in 
knowledge  or  improvements  in  its  method  of  pro- 
ceeding, even  in  the  present  age  of  precision  in  almost 
every  oranch  of  manufacture.  The  uncertain^of 
the  stack  process  is  shewn  most  clearlv  in  this :  That 
stacks  may  work  and  some  do  not  worL  In  the  latter 
case  all  the  time  and  labour  spent  in  forming  the 
stacks,  and  all  the  acid  they  contained,  is  lost 

No  amount  of  foresight  will  avail  to  determine 
beforehand  which  stack  shall  accomplish  the  con- 
version of  its  contained  metallic  lead,  and  which  will 
not 

The  stacks  are  generally  allowed  to  remain  in 
operation,  after  they  are  charged,  three  or  four  months ; 
in  this  time  it  is  presumed  all  profitable  action  in  the 
stack  has  ceasea.  The  temperature  of  the  «tack 
which  had  risen  gradually  from  the  normal  tem- 
perature to  100°  or  ISO**  Fahr.  will  have  gradually 
fallen,*and  this  falling  temperature  is  the  indication 
that  the  corrosion  of  the  lead  in  the  stack  haa 
terminated. 

After  the  three  months'  action  of  the  stacks  th^ 
are  stripped  and  pulled  to  pieces.  Some  will  be  i omid 
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to  be  done  better  than  others,  and  one  part  of  the 
same  stack  will  be  done  more  perfectly  than  another. 
The  coating  on  the  lead  will  also  differ  ;  some  will  be 
smooth,  re^lar,  and  equal  in  formation,  some  will  be 
rough  and  blistered,  and  very  ununiform.  The  rough 
blistered  casting  is  rejected  as  unfit  for  white  lead 
making,  the  workmen  call  it  "dross."  The  smooth 
laminated  coating  is  the  one  preserved  for  the  after 
manufacture.  It  is  a  curious  fact  connected  with  the 
consideration  of  the  total  want  of  educated  guidance 
in  these  matters  that  prevails,  that  in  all  factories  of 
this  description  some  chambers  are  noted  as  always 
working  well,  and  others  are  equedly  well  known  to 
always  do  their  work  the  reverse  of  well  No  one 
knows  why  I  No  one  stays  to  seek  the  reason.  The 
factory  way  goes  on  filling  and  emptying  these  white 
lead  cnambers  whether  the  stacks  be  workmg  well  or  no. 

The  incrustation  that  is  most  esteemed  by  the 
inanofacturers  of  white  lead  in  this  old-fashioned  way 
is  a  hard,  china-like  material,  formed  of  thin  deposits, 
layer  upon  layer,  in  a  slow,  continuous,  regular  way. 
It  is  at  once  conceivable  that  in  the  rough-and-rea(iy 
manner  of  stack  manufacture  most  irregular  action 
must  proceed. 

It  would  be  almost  impossible  for  the  contents  of 
the  pile  or  stack  to  be  submitted  to  the  same  action 
of  the  gases  throughout.  Some  part  of  the  stack 
and  its  contents  will  be  under  more  favourable  con- 
ditions than  another,  hence  the  reason  why,  in  practice, 
it  is  invariably  found  that  some  stacks,  and  some 
parts  of  a  stack,  work  better  than  another.  Under 
the  microscope  this  good  crust  of  white  lead,  the 
proper  incrustation  from  which  to  prepare  white  lead, 
will  be  readily  seen  to  consist  of  very  thin  coatings  or 
layers  of  white  lead,  which  have  been  slowly  formed 
on  the  metallic  lead  and  piled  one  upon  another  to 
the  thickness  of  an  eighth  or  a  quarter  of  an  inch. 
This  formation  constitutes  the  hard,  china-like  sub- 
stance, which  alone  possesses  the  chemical  constitution 
and  the  properties  to  form  good  white  lead  paint. 

White  lead  makers,  recognising  this  peculiar 
incrustation  as  the  only  one  capable  of  fulfilling  their 
desired  purpose  of  making  good  white  lead  paint,  do 
not  even  recofi;nize  any  other  as  of  any  service  for 
that  purpose,  be  it  good  or  bad.  Such  a  material,  if 
obtained,  however  good,  would  be  outside  their  ex- 
perience and  beyond  their  philosophy.  After  the 
stacks  have  been  stripped,  the  gratings  or  buckles 
with  their  adhering  coating  of  white  lead  are 
moistened  with  water  and  are  passed  through  crushing 
rollers  to  separate  the  unconverted  lead,  then  the 
crust  which  has  been  detached  is  ground  under 
heavy  edge  runners  with  water. 

This  detached  crust  of  white  lead  will  vary  much  in 
colour,  it  will  be  white  in  some  parts,  yellowish  or 
greyish  in  others.  These  discolourations  arise  from 
various  causes,  but  they  are  principally  caused  by  the 
contact  of  the  moist  wood  and  tan.  The  white  lead 
is  now  a  rough  crushed '  material,  very  hard,  and 
requiring  to  be  ground  to  the  finest  powder.  It 
contains,  also,  small  fragments  of  blue  lead,  which 
have  passed  the  crushing  rolls,  and  a  quantity  of 
acetate  of  lead.  The  presence  of  acetate  of  lead  is 
always  found  in  larger  or  smaller  quantities,  which 
vary  with  every  operation,  and  which  invariably 
accompany  white  lead  produced  in  the  stack. 

To  remove  discolourations — to  separate  the  frag- 
ments of  metal  and  to  dissolve  out  the  acetate  salt-^ 
much  water  and  washing  is  employed.  The  material  is 
ground  with  water  under  the  neavy  edge  runner 
stones,  it  then  proceeds  to  a  series  of  horizontal  mills, 
each  succeeding  mill  set  closer  than  its  fellow,  and  is 
further  and  further  ground  to  fineness  with  water. 
From  these  mills  it  runs  as  a  milky  liquid  to  a  series 
of  setting  tanks  where  it  is  allowed  to  subside,  and 


the  clear  fluid  run  off  to  waste,  or  into  tanks  to  be 
used  over  again.  This  waste  water  will  now  contain 
the  colouring  matter  removed  from  the  incrustation, 
and  the  principal  portion  of  the  acetate  of  lead  which 
the  incrustation  previously  contained,  and  any  other 
soluble  matters  removed  from  the  washed  and  ground 
material.  The  small  fragments  of  lead  which  passed 
the  crushing  roll  and  edge  runner  mills  will  have  been 
previously  removed  by  subsidence  in  water. 

The  white  lead  deposited  in  the  tanks  is  in  some 
factories  ladled  out  into  skips  and  agitated  by  a 
"  Dolly,"  which  further  enables  the  heavy  powder  to 
get  free  from  the  water  in  which  it  is  entangled.  The 
moist  powder  is  next  placed  on  trays  or  dishes,  and 
is  conveyed  to  the  stove  or  drying  cnamber.  Women 
always  perform  this  work. 

The  drying  or  stoving  room  is  a  large  enclosed  space 
heated  by  a  Cockle  **  arrangement :  rough  scaffoldings 
are  erectedwithinthis  chamber  on  which  women  mount 
to  stow  the  trays  on  shelves  fitted  for  the  purpose. 
The  trays  and  their  contents  remain  in  the  heated 
atmosphere  of  this  chamber  for  two  or  three  weeks, 
by  which  time  they  become  dry  and  ready  for  removal, 
to  be  packed  in  lumps  for  certain  markets,  or  ground 
to  dry  powder  and  packed  in  barrels  for  others. 

Women  are  employed  to  fill  and  also  to  empty  the 
drying  or  stoving  chamber,  and  during  this  work  they 
are  fully  exposed  to  its  contaminating  atmosphere. 
Hot  ana  dry,  and  charged  with  fine  dusty  particles  of 
white  lead,  it  becomes  a  dangerous  trap,  and  contam- 
inates the  blood  of  those  engaged  with  its  deadly 
poison.  It  is  in  this  part  of  the  manufacture  that  the 
principal  damage  to  health  occurs.  This  is  the  most 
laborious  work ;  heat  makes  it  very  fatiguing,  the 
atmosphere  within  this  chamber  being  always  much 
above  the  exterior  air.  Recent  Qovernment  rejgula- 
tions  have  sought  to  curtail  these  and  other  evils  in 
this  manufacture.  Women  engaged  in  these  stoves 
are  ordered  to  wear  overclothing,  headdress  and 
respirators ;  the  general  experience  of  their  practice, 
notn withstanding  Government  regulations,  is  this: 
that  they  caimot  work  iii  them  with  ease  and  con- 
venience, and  more  often  wear  the  respirator  around 
their  necks  than  in  front  of  nose  ana  mouth.  The 
excessive  mortality  in  women  who  work  in  these 
stacks  and  stoving  houses  scarcely  requires  reassertion. 
Few,  even  of  those  who  employ  them,  know  the 
extent  of  the  deadly  operation.  Recently,  medical 
men  have  made  public  that  cases  are  within  their 
knowledge  of  children  bom  already  contaminated 
with  lead  poison.  Woman  labour  should  surely  be 
restricted  oy  Government  enactments  in  all  such 
deadly  occupations. 

We  may  sum  up  the  whole  matter  as  regards  white 
lead  making  by  the  stack  or  Dutch  method  in  a  few 
brief  words :  It  is  a  most  tedious  and  uncertain 
operation :  it  is  a  most  dangerous  occupation  for 
all  concerned  ;  it  is  founded  upon  no  true  principles 
of  any  kind :  and  of  science  its  whole  course  is 
ignorant.  White  lead  making  is  ruled  by  a  "  happy- 
go-lucky"  philosophy.  The  representatives  of  this 
manufacture  are  completely  ignorant  of  the  scientific 
details  relating  to  it,  and  hence  we  may  not  be 
surprised  to  find  amongst  them  sn  enormous  amount 
of  ignorance  and  prejudice. 

Good  white  lead  will  not  differ  materially  in  its 
composition  by  whatever  process  it  may  be  made,  but 
it  may  differ  seriously  in  its  physical  character,  and 
in  its  fitness  to  produce  a  suostance  adapted  to  the 
uses  to  which  white  lead  paint  is  applied.  Good 
white  lead  is  a  compound  which  contains  hydrate  and 
carbonate  of  the  metal,  in  the  proportions  either  of 
one  molecule  of  hydrate  of  lead,  combined  with  two 
of  carbonate,  or  is  made  up  of  one  molecule  of 
hydrate,  with  three  of  carbonate  of  lead. 
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If  we  consider  the  first  compound  roughly 

PbH,0a,2PbC0, 
white  lead  will  be  made  up  of  one  part  of  hydrate  oyer 
two  parts  of  carbonate  of  lead. 

The  second  compound  roughly  estimated 

PbH,02,3PbC03 
will  be  one  part  of  hydrate,  combined  with  three  parts 
of  carbonate  of  lead.  The  latter  will  be  in  the  propor- 
tion of  76  per  cent  of  carbonate  and  25  per  cent,  of  hy- 
drate of  lead^and  this  represents  decomposition  which 
has  been  assi^ed  to  good  white  lead  by  those  most 
acquainted  with  the  subject.  The  amount  of  hydrate 
contained  in  white  lead  should  never  exceed  the  pro- 
portion above  named  of  25  per  cent,  nor  should  its 
amount  be  much  below  the  25  per  cent 

The  hydrate  contained  in  the  substance  serves  to 
unite  with  the  oil  in  the  paint,  it  forms  therewith  a 
drying  white  and  elastic  varnish  which  embraces  and 
holds  the  particles  of  white  carbonate  and  prevents 
their  subsiaence  and  separation  in  the  paint  There 
is  a  chemical  action  of  a  much  more  intimate  character 
between  the  components  of  good  white  lead  when 
mixed  with  oil  which  neither  of  the  constituents  of 
this  compound  can  alone  produce. 

For  instance,  hydrate  of  lead  and  linseed  oil  pro- 
duce a  varnish-like  substance  semi-transparent  and 
of  no  covering  capability. 

Carbonate  of  lead  and  linseed  oil  produce  a  com- 
pound which  is  opaque,  but  has  no  body  or  covering 
power  and  in  which  the  white  solid  carbonate  is  held 
m  feeble  mechanical  suspension.  Neither  of  them 
constitute  a  paint,  but  when  together  as  white  lead 
they  are  mixed  vnth  oil  combination  takes  place,  and 
serviceable  paint  of  good  body  and  covenng  power 
and  enduring  quality  is  produced.  Good  white  lead 
is  a  dense,  perfectly  amorphous  powder  of  perfect 
whiteness  possessed  of  great  body  and  covering  power 
when  combined  vnth  oil.  When  mixed  with  linseed 
oil  and  used  as  paint  it  rapidly  dries  in  the  air  and 
assumes  a  varnish-like,  glossy^  hard  surface,  and  is 
capable  when  once  dry  of  resisting  the  action  of  air 
and  water  for  any  length  of  time.  It  does  not  weep 
when  laid  on  a  surface  with  a  brush,  that  is  the  on 
does  not  separate  from  the  solid  material  of  the 
paint. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  produce  white  lead 
(luickly  and  cheaplv  by  precipitating  processes,  but 
in  all  such  methods  the  resulting  compound  is  deficient 
in  certain  special  qualities  absolutely  necessary  to 
white  lead  proper  and  to  its  uses.  The  precipitated 
white  lead  is  always  of  a  crystalline  structure  and 
crystalline  lead  can  never  furnish  a  good  body  paint 
— no  amount  of  pulverizing  and  grinding  of  this 
crystalline  material  will  correct  this  defect  in  its 
nature,  and  deprive  it  of  its  crystalline  form. 

"  Once  a  crystal  always  a  crystal "  has  an  especial 
application  to  this  point  of  our  philosophy.  Pul- 
verising a  crystal  will  not  alter  its  structure,  but 
simply  reduces  the  size  of  the  crystals.  Crystals  of 
white  lead  are  unable  to  effect  the  necessary  combi- 
nation with  the  oil  and  form  the  true  varnish  which 
white  amorphous  lead  so  readily  produces.  Paint  made 
with  the  precipitated  white  lead  lacks  body  and 
covering  power,  and  this  because  of  the  absence  of 
this  chemical  union  with  the  oil. 

The  manufacture  of  white  lead  by  process  of  preci- 

Sitation,  even  were  the  resulting  preparation  suitable, 
oes  not  correct  the  evils  of  the  i)resent  method  by 
Dutch  or  stack  process  of  making  white  lead. 

A  solution  of  lead  may  be  precipitated  in  a  few 
minutes,  but  it  cannot  be  made  so  qmckly.  The  white 
lead  after  its  precipitation  has  to  be  filtered,  or 
separated,  washed  and  dried,  and  ground  to  powder, 
which  processes  cannot  occupy  less  time  than  a  few 
weeks  for  completion. 


Precipitated  white  lead  has  been  made  in  Fnnee 
and  Germany  for  some  years,  and  it  is  now  manufac- 
tured in  those  countries.  It  is  now  made  in  Engluid 
by  one  patent  process,  but  the  product  lacks  oertai& 
qualities,  and  is  consequently  still  open  to  the 
objections  already  noted. 

Substitutes  for  white  lead  of  a  non-poisonoas  nature, 
or  of  such  a  nature  as  not  to  produce  such  deadly 
effects  in  their  preparation  or  use  as  white  lead  does, 
have  been  proposed ;  their  introduction  has  not^  how- 
ever, been  a  great  success.  I  may  mention  some  of 
these—Albissima  silicate  painty  patent  white  sul- 
phide of  zinc  paint,  and  zinc  white.  They  are  known 
to  us  and  are — 

Ground  siUcates  and  oil  and  drien. 
Oxycbloride  of  lead. 
Sulphide  of  zinc. 
Oxide  of  dnc. 

A  mixture  of  sulphate,  sulphide  and  oxide  of  zinc 
is  a  patent'  white  msuie  bv  subliming  galena  in  an 
oxidizing  furnace  or  hearth.  This  compound  lacb 
body.  All  of  these  so  called  substitutes  are  veiy 
inferior  to  white  lead,  not  only  as  to  quality  but  as 
to  cost.  They  cannot  compete  with  white  lead.  A 
committee  of  enquiry  on  these  substitutes  for  white 
lead,  reporting  the  result  of  their  enquiry  and 
examination,  stated  that  they  found  that  these  were 
mostly  prepared  with  varnishes  before  they  were 
sold  for  use,  and  that  in  most  instances  were  mixed 
with  a  large  quantity  of  driers,  and  that  the  drier 
invariabljT  was  a  compound  of  lead.  ^  The  principal 
consumption  of  white  lead  is  for  paint ;  to  produce 
this  paint  it  is  ground  with  oil  in  varying  nroportions, 
about  8  or  15  per  cent  This  produces  the  ordinaiy 
white  lead  in  oil,  and  is  worth  from  £19  to  £20  a  ton, 
but  often  more  than  this  amount 

Dry  powdered  white  lead  is  chiefly  made  for  and 
used  by  grinders  and  mixers,  who  combine  with  it 
a  variety  of  other  cheaper  materials — chalk,  cUy. 
sulphate  of  lime,  and  sulphate  of  baryta,  but  prmcipal 
use  is  m£ule  of  chalk  and  barytes.  These  are  mixed 
with  the  white  lead,  and  then  the  mixture  is  ground 
with  oil  and  formed  into  paint,  sold  under  various 
names  according  to  quality,  thus  :  guaranteed  white 
lead— firsts,  seconds,  thirds,  and  fourths,  the  pro- 
portion of  white  lead  diminishing,  and  that  of  the 
adulterant  increasing  as  we  descend  from  the^  pure 
material  Guaranteed  and  best  white  lead  is  not 
pure,  and  does  not  mean  pure  white  lead.  Pure  white 
lead  can  be  purchased  at  some  makers,  but  its  price, 
if  pure,  can  never  fall  below  £\9  or  £20  per  ton.  To 
sophisticate  white  lead,  and  produce  the  varioua 
inferiors  named,  dry  powdered  white  lead  is  needed 
as  a  starting  point,  and  for  this  purpose  principally 
arises  the  necessity  for  its  production.  If  ground  in 
oil  the  adulterants  cannot  be  properly  incorporated 
with  it  Dry  white  lead  is  used  for  nothing  else  that 
could  ever  give  rise  to  any  great  demand  for  it  We 
have  already  observed  that  the  production  of  this  dry 
and  powdered  white  lead,  is  the  most  dan|;erous 
proceeding  connected  with  this  industry.  Grinding 
m  oil  is  unattended  with  any  important  consequence 
to  the  health  and  comfort  of  those  employed.  A 
serious  drawback  to  the  "stack"  production,  the 
china-like  incrustation  to  which  reference  has  already 
been  made,  is  that  it  requires  crushing,  grinding, 
washing,  and  drying,  and  a  second  course  of  dry 
grinding  after  it  is  dried;  the  most  ol^ectionable 
step  in  its  preparation. 

Could  the  corrosion  of  the  blue  lead  be  effected  in 
such  a  way  as  to  prevent  any  discolouration  of  the 
material  by  the  tan  and  wood— could  the  corrosion 
be  so  produced  as  to  be  easily  separated  from  the 
buckle  or  grating  on  which  it  has  been  formed — 
could  this  separation  be  so  effected  as  to  prevent  the 
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breaking  up  of  the  lead  skeleton,  and  the  presence 
of  small  pieces  of  metal  in  the  detached  crust  of  white 
lead,  two  principal  rea&ons  for  washing  and  dry^ing 
are  remoyed  There  is  yet  another  consideration, 
that  is  the  presence  of  acetate  of  lead,  always  found 
in  varying  quantities  in  the  incrustation  produced, 
and  remaining  at  the  close  of  the  operation  ana 
conversion.  To  remoYe  this,  careful  washing,  and 
after  stoving  and  drying,  must  be  accomplished.  The 
amount  of  this  salt  present  is  found  to  differ  with 
each  operation,  and  in  various  portions  of  the  same 
make.  The  washing  out  of  the  acetate  is  never  perfect, 
and  it  involves  a  large  amount  of  labour. 

Opinions  differ  as  to  the  effect  of  this  acetate  if 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  product  White  lead  makers 
on  the  '^  stack  "  principle  aver  that  it  should  and  must 
be  washed  out  lest  it  should  damage  the  qualities  of 
the  paint  This  is  questionable,  and  not  one  can 
produce  practical  evidence  of  its  being  the  cause  of 
any  damage  if  still  contained  in  white  lead.  Facts 
Beem  to  deny  its  harmfulness  in  this  respect  inasmuch 
as  the  best  prepared  samples,  those  wasned  and  dried, 
from  the  moat  careful  makers,  will  be  found  upon 
analysis  to  contain  more  or  less  of  acetate  of  lead.  A 
large  proportion  of  this  salt  in  white  lead  may  not  be 
beneficial  for  many  reasons,  but  a  small  precentage 
can  do  no  harm,  nay,  for  many  purposes  it  may  be 
good.  There  is  no  substance  usea  for  driers  for  white 
lead  that  is  more  esteemed  than  this  acetate  of  lead, 
commonly  known  as  ''  sugar  of  lead." 

A  small  amount  of  this  salt  present  in  white  lead 
would  communicate  drying  properties,  and  this  alone 
is  what  it  could  do.  Granting  that  we  can  discover 
a  method  of  producing  white  lead  of  amorphous 
character  of  good  density,  free  from  all  discoloura- 
tion, free  from  all  particles  of  metallic  lead,  and 
free  from  but  a  small  i)ercent^e  of  acetate  of 
lead,  then  washing  will  not  be  needed.  Stoving 
and  drying  become  unnecessary.  The  work  of 
women,  their  deadly  occupation,  so  burdensome 
to  the  operatives,  and  to  all  witn  whom  they  are 
concerned,  is  done  away  with.  Let  us  again  call  to 
remembrance  that  this  work  attendant  upon  washing 
and  drying  white  lead  cannot  be  pursued  for  any 
leneth  of  tune,  that  lead  colic,  palsy,  falling  hands, 
and  paralysis,  the  concomitants  to  breathing  and 
handling  white  lead  soon  overtake  the  workers,  that 
these  symptoms  are  rapidly  followed  by  premature 
decay  and  death.  We  surely  shall  hail  with  delight 
any  method  of  remedving  these  grievous  evils  ! 

Such  a  process  as  that  which  1  have  characterised 
as  being  needful  is  invented,  and  it  is  my  pleasing 
task  to  describe  this  plan  to  you  this  evening.  It  is 
Gardner's  patent  process  for  producing  electric  white 
lead.  As  the  name  implies,  rrofessor  Gardner  calls 
electric  power  to  his  aid,  and  by  its  means  good 
amorphous  white  lead  can  be  produced  in  14  aays. 
No  washing  or  drsring  are  necessary.  No  women 
are  engaged  in  the  manufacture,  and  but  few  men. 
The  white  lead  thus  produced  by  the  aid  of 
electricity  is  deposited  in  a  peculiar  state  of  dis- 
integration, it  is  perfectly  amorphous  and  non- 
^talline,  of  the  purest  quality,  its  density  is  5*8. 
When  ground  in  oil  and  made  into  paint  it  possesses 
great  body  and  a  covering  power  inferior  to  no  other 
painty  if  not  superior  to  them  all. 

Pinters  who  have  used  the  paint,  practical  men, 
and  amongst  these  we  may  observe  coach  painters, 
have  pronounced  its  excellence  and  superiority  to  the 
best  ordinary  white  lead  paint 

By  this  electrical  process  of  manufacture,  not  only 
is  the  time  consumed  in  the  making  and  in  the 
preparation  of  this  material  greatly  shortened,  but 
the  cost  of  preparation  is  reduced,  and  added  to  this 
is  the  important  fact,  the  vital  factor  in  our  con- 


sideration.     The  labour  of  women  is  unnecessary  ! 
No  lives  are  sacrificed  to  its  working  requirements. 

Professor  E.  V.  Gardner,^  who  has  been  for  some 
years  occupying  his  attention  with  the  subject  of 
white  lead  making,  with  a  view  especially  to  remedying 
its  existing  evils,  nas  invented  his  electrical  chamber 
process  of  manufacture,  and  an  entirely  new  course  of 
after  treatment  He  has  for  the  last  seven  or  eight 
years  been  more  or  less  occupied  perfecting  his  con- 
ception, and  accommodating  it  to  the  practical  and 
commercial  claims. 

Chamber  processes  are  not  new,  there  have  been 
several  patents  enrolled  for  making  white  lead  in 
closed  chambers,  but  none  have  proved  commercially 
convenient,  or  practically  successlul  in  their  adapta- 
tions, and  none  have  survived  to  the  present  time  so 
far  as  I  can  ascertain. 

In  Germany  white  lead  is  msuie  in  chambers  in  the 
present  day.  The  lead  in  gratings  or  sheets  is  sup- 
ported on  wooden  rods,  saddle  fashion,  the  chamber 
IS  then  filled  and  its  contents  are  then  submitted  to 
currents  of  acetic  acid  vapour,  air,  steam,  and  carbonic 
acid  gas;  the  time  needful  for  conversion  is  six  or 
seven  weeks.  The  after  steps  in  the  separation  of  the 
incrustation,andits  preparation  for  traae  purposes  are 
much  the  same  as  in  the  "stack''  product  preparation. 
It  is  washed,  stoved,  dried,  and  around.  The  white 
lead  made  on  the  German  plan  does  not  differ  in  any 
material  degree,  save  it  be  in  price,  from  the  best 
English  commodity.  We  may  assume  that  the 
washing  and  drying  in  Germany  consumes  a  like 
period  of  time  to  that  process  in  English  works,  viz : 
two  or  three  weeks.  We  then  see  that, the  German 
plan  of  making  white  lead  cannot  be  perfected  in  less 
than  eight  or  ten  weeks  time  from  the  commencement 
of  the  corroding  action  in  the  chamber.  Let  us  com- 
pare these  facts  and  the  efficiency  of  the  different 
plans  I  have  described. 

The  time  required  to  complete  the  corrosion  in  the 
stack  is  at  least  14  or  16  weeks. 

The  Gardner's  electric  process  rec^uires  for  the 
same  purpose  only  14  days.  As  to  point  of  time  the 
German  plan  excels  the  stack,  and  can  be  carried  out 
in  one  half  the  time  required  in  the  stack  method  of 
conversion.  The  Gardner's  electrical  method  excels 
the  German,  and  can  be  perfected  in  one-third  the 
time  needed  for  the  German  chamber  operation,  and 
one-sixth  the  time  required  by  the  stack. 

These  figures  open  out  a  most  important  matter 
when  we  regard  the  capital  invested  and  lying 
dormant  in  stack  lead  worxs. 

We  will  particularise  this  Gardner's  electrical  plan 
of  workinff. 

It  is  well  known  that  we  have  in  electricity  a  most 
powerful  agent  by  which  to  effect  the  chemical  com- 
oination  of  various  substances  on  the  one  hand,  or  on 
the  other,  by  its  means  to  break  up  and  disrupt  a 
chemical  compound.  Professor  Gkurdner's  main 
principle  of  action  in  his  new  process  to  which  we 
now  refer  is  founded  upon  these  facts,  and  he  takes 
advantage  of  electrical  power  to  cause  the  com- 
bination of  the  lead  with  the  necessary  elements  to 
build  up  white  lead  in  his  chambers.  He  either 
emplojrs  electrical  dischan^es  to  energise  and  render 
active  in  their  chemical  affinities  the  various  materials 
engaged,  or  he  so  disposes  of  them  as  to  form  an 
electric  galvanic  combination  in  the  chamber.  In  the 
latter  arrangement  the  chamber  and  its  contents 
represent  a  gas  batterv  on  an  extensive  scale.  In 
practice  he  prefers  the  latter  plan;  it  is  more  simple, 
more  manageable  in  the  hands  of  the  ordinary  work- 
men. The  original  plan  was  to  have  graphite  or 
graphitic  carbon  plates  or  supports  for  the  buckles  or 
gratings  of  lead  within  the  converting  chamber. 
These  carbon  plates  and  the  lead  to  be  converted. 
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were  so  placed  as  to  form  a  collection  of  galvanic 
"couples  or  "pairs,"  and  in  this  condition  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  gases  entering  the  chamber  from 
without.  It  will  be  understood  that  various  modes  of 
arran^ment  would  occur  without  departing  from  the 
principle  concerned. 

In  practice  this  method  answered  very  well,  but 
presently  a  difficulty  arose ;  not  onlj^  were  the  graphitic 
carbon  or  graphitic  plates  expensive,  but  they  were 
easily  broken,  and  became  friable  in  use.  Carbon 
plates  of  an  especial  kind  were  manufactured  to  meet 
these  failures  and  remedy  these  defects,  not  without 
success,  but  still  open  to  obiection.  In  looking  round 
for  some  substitute  to  replace  the  carbon  two  points 
were  to  be  kept  in  view,  to  seek  some  electro-negative 
to  lead  like  unto  the  carbon,  and  some  electro- 
conductive  like  unto  it,  and  some  material  that  would 
bear  rough  handling,  such  as  workmen  give,  and  be 
practically  convenient  in  its  adaptation  to  a  working 
chamber. 

Gold  or  platinum  would  excel  in  these  particulars, 
but  there  are  considerations  which  debar  their  usa 
Pure  tin  presented  itself  and  tin  was  tried  with  great 
success.  Tin  would  at  first  be  thought,  on  account  of 
its  close  electrical  relationship  to  lead,  far  from 
favourable  to  the  purpose.  Graphite  or  carbon  would 
appear  far  more  suitable.  Practice  pronounced  the 
tin  to  act  as  efficiently  as  carbon.  This  may  at  first 
seem  contradictorv  and  strange,  but  if  we  consider 
that  while  the  carbon  is  certainly  more  highly  electro- 
negative to  lead  than  tin,  yet  the  tin  is  the  more 
conductive,  and  offers  the  less  resistance  to  the  electric 
current  of  the  two,  in  this  manner  the  tin  compensates 
b]^  its  conductive  power  all  it  may  lack,  as  compared 
with  carbon,  in  electrical  energy  when  coupled  up 
with  lead. 

Tin  plate  is  now  used  as  the  electric-negative 
element  in  the  chamber  of  the  Gardner  plan.  Tin  plate 
means  pure  tin.  Ingot  tin  is  rolled  out  into  plates, 
the  bottom  of  the  chamber  is  covered  witn  this 
pure  tin  plate,  so  are  the  bearers  and  the  shelves,  or 
supports  which  are  to  hold  the  lead  during  its  con- 
version. Tin  pipes  and  tin  fittings  which  resist  the 
action  of  acetic  acid,  are  also  used  to  conduct  the 
gases  to  the  chamber  to  carry  on  the  converting 
operation,  and  to  preserve  the  product  from  any  source 
of  discolouration. 

When  a  chamber  is  prepared  for  the  converting 
operation,  the  whole  of  tne  lead  it  contains  will  be  in 
metallic  communication  with  the  tin  supports,  and 
these  with  the  tin  covered  bottom  of  the  chamber. 

The  chamber  when  working  is  kept  at  a  certain  tem- 
perature by  a  steam  coil  beneath  the  floor  of  the 
chamber.  The  process  is  simple.  The  lead  buckles  or 
^tings  are  placed  on  tin  covered  stands,  somewhat 
m  form  and  make  like  unto  a  dinner-wagon.  The 
whole  is  hauled  up  And  dipped  into  a  bath  of  acetic 
acid  and  acetate  of  lead  ;  it  there  remains  for  one  or 
two  minutes,  it  is  then  hauled  out,  drained  and  lifted 
bodily  through  the  top  into  the  chamber.  Other  stands 
filled  with  buckles  are  so  dipped  and  so  placed  till 
the  space  of  the  chamber  is  tuUv  occupied. 

This  dipping  cleanses  the  surface  of  the  metal,  and 
when  it  is  exposed  to  the  air  it  is  speedily  coated 
with  a  hvdrated  oxide  of  lead.  This  is  the  first 
step  in  the  process  of  conversion.  The  chamber 
when  filled  is  closed,  and  its  temperature  brought 
to  about  a  100'  Fahr.,  then  vapour  of  acetic  acid 
and  vapour  of  water  and  air  are  supplied  from 
without  to  the  interior  of  the  chamber..  This  is 
continued  for  15  or  20  hours.  The  lead  buckles 
within  the  chamber  will  now  possess  a  whitish  coat- 
ing consisting  of  subhydrate  and  subacetate  of  lead, 
and  they  will  present  a  uniform  colour.  Carbonic  acia 
generated  in  any  convenient  manner  is  next  passed 


into  the  acid  generator,  it  mixes  with  the  other  gases 
and  vapours,  and  with  them  goes  on  its  way  to  sapply 
the  chamber.  Speedily  the  action  of  the  carMnic 
acid  is  observed,  the  surface  lead  becomes  quite  white 
and  presents  the  appearance  of  a  snow  shower  having 
fallen  within  the  chamber.  The  formation  of  white 
lead  is  now  speedily  effected.  This  treatment  is  con- 
tinued throughout  the  space  of  13  days  ;  at  the  end 
of  this  time  the  supply  of  acetic  acid  vapour  is  stopped, 
and  the  supply  of  air>  steam  and  carbonic  acid 
continued^' according  as  it  is  desired  to  obtain  white 
lead  rich  in  oxide  or  in  carbonate. 

After  a  short  further  period  steam  and  air  only  are 
sent  into  the  chamber,  which  is  varied  in  temperature 
to  120**  or  130*"  Faht.,  and  lastlv  the  steam  supply  is 
stopped,  air  alone  enters  the  cnamber,  which  is  kept 
heated  by  the  coils  beneath  the  floor.  The  contents 
of  the  chamber  are  now  in  a  dry  state,  and  the  opera- 
tion is  terminated. 

It  will  occur  to  most  of  us  that  these  terminal  pro- 
ceedings amount  in  effect  to  a  convenient  method  of 
washing  and  drying  the  white  lead  while  it  is  still 
attached  to  the  parent  lead,  and  this  it  is  in  fact 

The  contents  of  the  converting  chamber  are  lifted 
out  through  the  opened  top.  and  the  buckles  or  grat- 
ings with  their  crust  of  wnite  lead  are  turned  into 
the  agitator.  This  agitator  is  an  iron  cajB;e  revolving 
inside  a  closed  chamber  of  the  same  material.  During 
the  revolution  of  this  cylinder  or  cage  the  contained 
lead  gratings  fall  from  side  to  side,  ajid  the  incrusta- 
tion on  their  surfaces  becomes  detached  and  broken 
up.  It  falls  in  this  broken  state  through  the  bars  of 
the  cage  or  cylindei^into  a  receptacle  beneath.  The 
denuded  buckles  or  gratings  are  retained  in  the 
cylinder  and  are  removed.  These  gratings  or  buckles 
are  cast  of  such  a  thickness  as  to  viithstand  two  or 
three  converting  operations  in  the  chamber  before 
thev  are  recast 

This  crude  white  lead  is  carried  by  an  elevator,  or 
it  falls  into  the  hopper  of  a  pair  of  granite  crushing 
rolls,  also  enclosed,  and  from  these  it  passes  into  the 
mixer  or  incorporator  from  which  it  can  be  removed 
in  a  dry  state  or  mixed  with  oiL 

The  incrustration  of  white  lead  will  be  found  upon 
examination  to  be  possessed  of  some  peculiarities,  the 
result  of  the  electrical  action  which  has  been  going  on 
within  the  chamber.  It  is  quite  white  ;  it  falls  from 
the  lead  buckle  or  grating  which  it  coats ;  if  the 
grating  be  struck  against  a  piece  of  wood,  with  but  a 
slight  dIow,  it  is  easily  friable,  and  can  be  rubbed 
to  the  finest  powder  between  the  thumb  and  finger, 
or  on  the  palm  of  the  hand. 

Now,  we  may  explain  as  we  conceive  the  philosophy 
of  its  production  in  this  state  of  disintegration. 

We  know  that  a  feeble  and  prolonged  current  of 
electricity  will  in  time  deposit  metals  from  their 
solutions  in  a  crystalline  condition,  and  that  if  we 
quicken  the  current  of  electricity  and  cause  it  more 
energetically  to  act  on  the  same  solution,  we  can  pre- 
cipitate the  metal  from  that  solution  in  a  state  of 
powder. 

It  is  to  similar  action  of  electricity  as  that  to  which 
we  last  refer  that  we  ascribe  the  formation  of  the  crust 
on  the  gratings  of  lead  in  the  non-adhered  and  dis- 
integrated condition  in  which  it  is  produced,  and  hy 
reason  of  which  it  is  so  easily  detacned  from  the  lead 
and  broken  up  to  powder.  ISTo  edge  runner  grinding, 
such  as  is  required  by  the  stack  process,  is  in  this 
case  necessary. 

The  crude  white  lead  and  crushed  material,  whether 
in  a  dry  state,  or  incorporated  with  oil,  is  finished 
and  ground  in  a  granite  roller  paint  mill,  from  which 
it  issues  as  dry  white  lead,  or  as  white  l^^d  in  oil 

Paint  made  from  this  electric  white  lead  has  been 
sent  to  America,  to  France,  to  Belgium,  to  Qermany 
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for  trial,  &nd  hasalso  been  largely  tea  ted  in  thh  countrv 
tg' painters,  engineers,  and  others  unacquainted  with 
its  precise  nature,  and  it  has  been  productive  of  good 

0(  its  density,  body  and  coverinK  point,  there  — 
be  no  doubt,  ana  never  once  have  these  qualities  been 
lulled  in  questioa 

The  cost  of  the  manufacture  of  white  lead  by  the 
slack  process  is  about  X3  to  .£3  10s.  per  ton,  by  the 
German  method  the  cost  is  about  the  same  as  by  the 
«tack.  By  Gardner's  electric  process  the  cost  of  con- 
veraioD  is  lOa.  a  ton.  To  this  lOs.  must  b«  added  the 
co9t  of  labour  expended  in  preparation,  an  item 
which  cannot  be  well  estimated  on  the  present 
limited  waie  of  manufacture  ;  it  could  not  exceed  an 
additional  16s.  a  ton.  This  would  bring  the  cost  of 
maiiufacture  of  electric  white  lead  to  25s.  a  ton. 

la  this  electric  process  inferior  lead  can  be  operated 
unozi  with  success.  Brands  of  that  metal,  such  as 
vbite  lead  makers,  by  the  stack  method,  dare  not 
employ,  may  be  successfully  converted  in  an  electric 
chamber,  and  with  fair  results  as  to  the  quantity  and 
quslity  of  the  white  lead  produced. 

By  the  use  of  the  Gardner's  electric  process  it  would 
«ppear  that  we  not  only  preserve  Health  but  save 
liTM ;  we  not  only  save  time  but  interest  on  large 
opitals,  which  tie  idle  for  long  periods  at  a  time,  but 
Te  can  economize  and  simplify  the  whole  manufac- 
ture and  preparation  of  white  lead,  divesting  it  of 
ill  its  present  cumbersome  and  unhealthy  stages. 
Gardners  process,  we  believe,  must  take  a  prominent 
portion  as  one  of  the  most  necessary,  valuable,  and 
KimtiGc  inventions  of  modern  times. 


OS  JAPANESE  CAMPHOR— ITS  PREPARA- 
TION, EXPERIMENTS  AND  ANALYSES  OF 
THE  CAMPHOR  OIL. 


(COUHCNICATED  BY  T.  TAKAKAT8A.) 

LiUEDs  Caupboba,  or  Kusunoki,  as  it  is  called  in 
<fs|an,  grows  raainlyin  those  provinces  in  the  islands 
Shikoku  and  Kinshin,  which  have  the  southera  sea 
cDSHt,    It  also  grows  abundantly  in  the  province  of 

The  amount  of  camphor  varies  according  to  the  a^e 
of  the  tree.    That  of  a  hundred  years  old  is  tolerably 


flange  at  the  top.    Over  this  flange  a  wooden  tub  A 

is  jJaced,  which  is  somewhat  narrowed  at  the  top, 
bemg  1ft  ein.  in  the  upper,  and  2ft.  lOin.  in  the  lower 
diameter,  and  4ft.  in  neight.  The  tub  has  a  false 
bottom  for  the  passage  of  steam  from  the  boiler 
beneath.  The  upper  part  of  the  tub  is  connected 
with  a  condensiDgapparatus  by  means  of  a  wooden 
or  bamboo  pipe  D.  The  condenser  is  a  flat  rect- 
angular wooden  vessel  (a),  which  is  surrounded  with 
another  one  (c)  containing  cold  water.  Over  (a) 
is  placed  still  another  trough  (b^  of  the  same  dimen- 
sions, into  which  water  is  supplied  to  cool  the  vessel 
(a)  at  the  top.  After  the  trough  (£)  has  been  filled 
with  water,  tne  latter  flows  into  (c)  by  means  of  a 
small  pipe  attached  to  it,  as  shewn  in  the  figure.  In 
order  to  expose  a  large  surface  to  the  vapours,  the 
condensing  trough  (a)  is  fitted  internally  witb  a 
number  of  vertical  partitions,  which  are  open  at 
alternate  ends,  so  that  the  vapours  may  travel  along 
the  partitions  in  the  trough  from  one  end  to  the 
other.  The  boiler  is  filled  with  water,  and  120kg.  of 
chopped  pieces  of  the  wood  are  introduced  into  the  tub, 
which  is  then  closed  with  a  cover,  cemented  with 
clay,  so  as  to  make  it  air-tight.  Firing  is  then  begun; 
the  steam  passes  into  the  tub,  and  thus  carries  the 
vapours  of  camphor  and  oil  into  the  condenser, 
in  which  the  camphor  solidifies,  and  is  mixed  witb 
the  oil  and  condensed  water.  After  twenty-four 
hours  the  charge  is  taken  out  from  the  tub,  and  new 
pieces  of  the  wood  are  introduced,  and  distillation  is 
conducted  as  before.  The  water  in  the  boiler  must 
be  supplied  from  time  to  time  The  exhausted  wood 
is  dned  and  used  as  fuel.  The  cunpfaor  and  oil 
accumulated  in  the  trough  are  taken  out  in  five  or 
ten  days,  and  they  are  separated  from  each  other  by 
filtration.  The  yield  of  the  camphor  and  oil  varies 
greatly  in  different  seasons.  Thus  much  more  solid 
camphor  is  obtained  in  winter  than  in  summer, 
whife  the  reverse  is  the  case  with  the  oiL  In  summer 
from  120kK.  of  the  wood,  2-4kg.,  or  2%  of  the  solid 
camphor  are  obtained  in  one  day,  whilst  in  winter, 
from  the  same  amount  of  the  wood,  3kg.,  or  26%  of 
ciunphor  are  obtainable  at  the  same  time. 

The  amount  of  the  oil  obtained  in  ten  days,  ie., 
from  10  charges  or  1200kg.  of  the  wood  in  summer 
is  about  19  litres,  while  in  winter  it  amounts  only 
to  5-7  litres.  The  price  of  the  solid  camphor  is  at 
present  about  la.  Id.  per  kilo. 

The  oil  contains  a  considerable  amount  of  camphor 


I 


rich  in  camphor.  In  order  to  extract  the  camphor,  such 
a  tree  is  select«d ;  the  trunk  and  lar^e  stems 
ue  cut  into  small  pieces,  and  subjected  to  distillation 
with  steam. 

An  iron  boiler  of  3ft  in  diameter  is  placed  over  a 
^mall  fnmace  C.    The  boiler  Is  provided  with  an  iron 


in  solution,  which  is  separated  by  a  simple  distillation 
and  cooline.  By  this  means  about  30%  of  the  cam- 
phor can  be  obtained  from  the  oil.  The  author 
subjected  the  origioal  oil  to  fractional  distillation, 
and  examined  different  fractions  separately.  That 
part    of    the    oil    which    distilled    oetween    180°- 
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185^  C^  was  analysed  after  repeated  distillations.  The 

following  is  the  result : — 

Calculated  as 
Found  CioHieO. 

C     =  78-87 78"96 

H    =  10-73 10-52 

O     =  10-40  (by  difference) 10-52 

The  composition  thus  nearly  agrees  with  that  of  the 
ordinary  camphor. 

The  fraction    between  178°-180°  C,  after   three 
distillations,  gave  the  following  analytical  result  :— 

C     =     86-95 
H    =     12-28 


99-23 


It  appears  from  this  result  that  the  body  is  a  hydro- 
carbon. The  vapour  density  was  then  determined 
bjr  V.  Meyer's  apparatus,  and  was  found  to  be  5-7 
(air=l).  The  molecular  weight  of  the  compound  is 
therefore  5*7  x  14-42 x 2=1644,  which  givas 


„        164-4x12-28    ^^^^ 

H  =  jo5 =20-18 

p  _   164-4 X 86-95 _.,T.Q, 

C — 1181 


or  CiaHao 


Hence  it  is  a  hvdrocarbon  of  the  terpene-series, 
having  the  general  formula  CnHsn-i.  From  the  above 
experiments,  it  seems  to  be  probable  that  the  camphor 
oil  is  a  complicated  mixture,  consisting  of  hydro- 
carbons of  terpene-series,  oxyhydrocarbons  isomeric 
with  camphor,  and  other  oxidized  hydrocarbons. 

APPLICATION  OF  THE  CAMPHOB  OIL. 

The  distinguishing  property  of  the  camphor  oil, 
that  it  dissolves  many  resms.  and  mixes  witn  drying 
oils,  finds  its  application  tor  the  preparation  oi 
varnish.  The  author  has  succeeded  in  preparing 
various  varnishes  with  the  camphor  oil,  mixed  with 
different  resins  and  oils.  Lampblack  was  also  pre- 
pared by  the  author,  by  subjecting  the  camphor  oil 
to  incomplete  combustion.  In  this  way  from  100c.  c. 
of  the  oil  J  about  13grms.  of  soot  of  a  good  quality 
were  obtained.  Soot  or  lampblack  is  a  very  im- 
portant material  in  Japan  for  making  inks, 
paints,  &C,  If  the  manufacture  of  lampblack  from 
the  cheap  camphor  oil  is  conducted  on  a  large  scale, 
it  would  no  doubt  be  profitable.  The  following  is 
the  report  on  the  amount  of  the  annual  production 
of  camphor  in  the  province  of  Tosa  up  to  1880  : — 

Amount  of 
Camphor  produced.  Total  Cost. 

1877  604,000  kins    65,520  yen 

1878  519,000    , 72,660 

1879  292,890    „        74,481 

1880  192,837    „       58,302 

(i  yens28.  9d.\ 

A  FEW  REMARKS  ON  PARAXYLENK 

BY  IVAN  LEVINSTEIN. 

A  FEW  months  ago  I  communicated  to  the  Manchester 
section  a  method  for  determining  the  commercial  value 
of  xylene  (Joum.  Soc.  Chem.  IruL^  Feb.  29, 1884,  pa^e 
77).  I  then  stated  that  of  the  three  existing  isomenc 
xylenes  metaxylene  alone  has  thus  far  been  applied  to 
an^  special  tephnical  use,  and  my  method  was 
prmcipally  directed  towards  the  determination  of  the 
relative  amount  of  this  substance  present  in  crude 
xylene.  I  also  referred  in  the  same  communication 
to  a  method  for  estimating  the  approximate  amount 
of  paraxylene  present  in  crude  xylene,  and  it  is  in 
reference  to  this  method,  which  I  had  based  on  O. 
Jacobsen's   investigations,  that   I   am   induced   to 


trouble  you  with  a  few  remarks^  though  I  am  afraid 
that  the  subject  will  not  interest  many  of  you.    In 
the  Journal  of  the  Chemical  Society  for  April,  1884, 
Messrs.  Armstrong  and  Miller  state  in  the  footnote, 
on  page  151,  that  Jacobsen  is  wrong  in  remarking 
that  **  on  mixing  crude  tar  xylene  (fi&  10'1009)  with 
ordinary  sulphuric  acid,  even  when  warm,  only  small 
traces  of   paraxylene  are   dissolved,**  as,  in  their 
opinion,    paraxylene    may    be    dissolved  by  veil 
agitating  it  with  ordinary  sulphuric  add  almost  aa 
easily  as  pure  metaxvlene.    On  reading  this  commu- 
nication it  occurred   to   me  that  Annstrong  and 
Miller's   observation   relative   to   the  solubility  of 
paraxylene  can  only  applv  to  that  substance  in  a 
pure  unmixed-  state,  whilst  Jacobsen  is  distinctly 
referring  to  the  solubility  of  paraxylene  when  pre- 
sent in  crude  tar  xylene.     That  bemg  so,  I  fail  to 
see  where  Jacobsen  is  really  wrong,  but  if  Messiis. 
Armstrong  and  Miller  contend  that  paraxylene  when 
mixed  with  paraffins  and  other  hydrocarbons,  which 
always  are  present  in  crude  tar  xylene, 'dissokev^ 
almost  as  easily  as  pure  metaxvlene,  then  I  think 
that  their  statement  is  incorrect,  as  the  result  of  the 
following  experiments  will  show  :— 

I  first  ascertained  the  solubility  in  ordinary  sul- 
phuric acid  of  pure  paraxylene  ana  pure  metaxylene, 
when  it  was  found  that  about  150cc.  of  acid  are 
required  to  dissolve  100a  c.  of  paraxylene.  while  only 
about  125C.C.  of  acid  are  necessary  to  aissolve  the 
same  quantity  of  metaxylene.  Thus  it  was  shewn 
that  as  regaras  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  either 

Sure  para<  or  pure  metaxylene  there  was  no  great 
ifference  in  the  solubility  of  either,  a  fact  which  1 
have  good  reason  to  believe  was  also  well  known  to 
Jacobsen.     I  then  prepared  a  mixture  of  lOOcc. 
paraffins  (as  present  in  crude  xylene),  lOOcc  pure 
paraxylene,  150c.c.  ordinary  sulpnuric  acid  (a  qnan- 
tit]^  just  sufficient  to  dissolve  the  lOOcc.  paraxylene). 
This  mixture  was  continuously  agitated  for  Imlf  an 
hour,  and  afterwards  it  was  well  mixed  for  about  )^ 
hours  altogether,  when   only  60cc.   of  paraxylene 
were  found  to  be  dissolved,  showing  that  in  the  pre- 
sence of  paraffins,  the  paraxylene  did  not  dissolve 
nearly  so  readily  as  when  treated  in  a  pure  unmixed 
state.    I  then  varied  the  experiment  oy  making  a 
mixture   of    80c.c.    metaxylene,    lOcc.   paraxylene, 
lOcc.  paraffins,  150c.c.  ordinary  sulphuric  acid   This 
mixture  was  well  agitated  for  about  half  an  hour, 
when  15a  c.  of  the  hydrocarbons  remained  undis- 
solved, which,  on  examination,  proved  to  be  com- 
posed of  10c.c.  of  paraffin  ana  5c.c.  of  paraxylene. 
The  same  experiment  was  repeated,  the  ajzitation  of 
the  mixture  being  continued  for  about  five  hours, 
when  all  the  paraxylene  at  last  dissolved    This 
experiment  proves  that  paraxylene  when  mixed  with 

Earaffin  and  metaxylene  is  not  so  easily  acted  npon 
y  ordinary  sulphuric  acid  as  metaxylene. 
I  finally  varied  the  ex]>eriment  by  using  the  fore- 
going proi)ortion  in  the  mixture  of  the  hy£ocarbon.s 
out  reducing  the  amount  of  sulphuric  acid,  viz.:— 
80C.C.  metaxylene,  lOcc.  paraxylene,  lOcc.  paraffin. 
100C.C.  H2SO4.  After  agitating  for  several  hours, 
20cc.  of  nydrocarbons  remained  undissolved ;  these 
20CC.  were  carefully  analysed,  and  consisted,  at^ 
nearly  as  possible,  of  lOcc.  paraffins  and  lOcc. 
paraxylene.  In  this  instance  there  was  a  complete 
separation  of  the  para- and  metaxylene.  These  ex- 
periments prove  tnat  paraxylene  aoes  not  ^  dissolve 
almost  as  easily  as  metaxylene ''  when  it  is  present  in 
crude  tar  xylene,  which  always  contains  more  or  le® 
paraffins,  and  tnat  the  solubility  of  paraxylene  in 
ordinary  sulphuric  acid  depends  (1)  on  the  parity  of 
the  paraxylene;  (2),  on  the  quanti^  of  sulphuric 
acid  employed ;  (3)  on  the  time  during  whicli  the 
agitation  of  the  acid  with  the  paraxylene  is  con- 
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tinuedf  and  I  must  still  adhere  to  the  opinion 
expressed  in  my  previotis  communication,  that  the 
difference  in  the  solubility  in  sulphuric  acid  of  para- 
xylene  and  meta^lene  when  present  in  crude  gas 
tar  i^ylene  is  sufficiently  great  to  make  it  practicdly 
applicable  to  a  methoa  for  separating  and  approxi- 
mately determining  the  amount  of  paraxylene  present 
in  crude  zylena 


NOTES     ON    THE    CONCENTRATION    OF 

SULPHURIC  ACID. 

BY  FETES  HABT. 


Ths  concentration  of  sulphuric  acid  economically 
seems  to  have  been  a  problem  for  a  long  time,  if  one 
may  judjge  by  the  many  methods  proposed.    I  doubt 
my  aoility  to  mention  them  all,  or  even  to  ^ve  a 
proper  chronolo«dcal  sequence  to  those  which  1  can 
call  to  mind.    The  late  Mr.  Hannibal  Becker  once 
described  to  me  the  method  used  at  his  father's 
works  early  in  this  century.   Comparatively  small 
retorts  of  the  ordinary  beaked  type  were  employed 
these   were    set    in   sandbaths    and^   the    boiUng 
completed,  were  cooled  :  removed,  in  their  arms, 
by  men  wearing  sheepekin  aprons;  emptied,  ana 
refilled  to  ^  again  through  the   same  round   of 
operations.    Platinum,  until  recently,  was  not  largely 
employed,  perhaps  the  great  first  cost  stood  fnuch  in 
its  way.    Messrs.  Tennants  and  Co.  of  this  city  had 
one  in  use  from  1852  to  about  1864,  when  it  was  sold 
for  scrap,  and  replaced  by  the  large  glass  retorts  at 
present    employed.      Platinum,    though    generally 
supposed  to  be  unacted  upon  by  sulphuric  acid,  does 
disappear  when  used  for  concentration.     Well  do 
1  remember  the  latter  nortion  of  this  stilFs  life: 
the  constantly-recurring  Monday  morning^s  work  ot 
repairing,  the  inserting  my  head  into  its  mouth  to 
find  the  little  pinholes,  the  marking  them,  and  then, 
by  means  of  the  blowpipe,  the  soldering  them  up, 
usin^  fra^ents  of  ahalf-sovereign, until, in  the  fulness 
of  tmie,  it  seemed  to  have  broken  out  into  a  rash  of 
gold  spots  all  oyer.   During  1857  the  late  Mr.  Qossage 
was  experimenting  with  an  apparatus,  which,  in  fact, 
was  simply  an  anticipation  of  the  present  Glover 
tower,  filled  with  flints  or  silicious  peobles,  where  a 
descending  current  of  chamber  or  brown  acid  was 
met  by  an  ascending  current  of  hot  air,  this  latter 
eventually  substituted  by  the  hot  gases  from  a  coke 
fire,  but.  whether  from  its  being  impracticable  or 
because  ne  did  not  work  sufficiently  long  at  it,  he  was 
not  successful    Since  that  time  this  same  idea  has 
cropped   up  man^  times,  of  course  more  or  less 
modified.      It   will   suffice   to   mention   only    the 
proposals  to  concentrate  in  vacuo,  the  blowing  air 
through  at  comparatively  low  temperature,  say  300° 
Fahr.    As  to  the  constant  flow  systems,  with  glass, 
earthenware,  or  platinum,  a  great  number  have  been 
proposed,  one  of  which,  at  least,  is,  or  was,  working 
successfully  at   Messrs.  Chances  at  Oldbury,  and 
other  places.    None  of  these  seem  to  have  lieen  so 
striHngly  good  as  to  have  made  much  way  in  the 
tnule,  or  to  have  been  so  generally  adopted  as  to 
indicate  a  thorough  success.     The  most  startling 
proposition  is  to  concentrate  in  iron.    The  first  to 
propose  this,  to  mv  knowledge,  is  Hartmann,  No. 
2839,  A.D.  1879, 11th  July,  w]k>  proposes  employing 
iron  vessels  for  this  purpose.    He  says  "  iron  vessels 
are  not  available  for  evaporating  the  acid  in  the  state 
in  which  it  is  drawn  from  the  leaden  evaporating 
vesBelflu  as  the  acid  in  this  state  acts  upon  iron  ener- 
getically," but  he  has  discovered  that  'Mron  vessels 


may  be  employed  in  the  final  concentration  with 
impunitv  and  success  if  the  acid  be  first  fully  charged 
with  sulphate  iron.  This  sulphate  iron  does  not 
remain  in  the  acid  as  a  permanent  impurity,  but  as 
the  strength  of  the  acid  increases  during  the  evapo- 
ration the  iron  becomes  insoluble,  until  but  a  trace  is 
left  in  the  acid.''  The  remainder  of  the  specification 
is  taken  up  with  details  of  working  which  anyone 
may  obtain  from  that  source.  Alfr^  Julius  Boult, 
for  James  Gridley,  of  Brooklyn,  New  York,  No.  4709, 
drd  Oct.,  1882,  received  provisional  specification  for 
his  invention.  He  says :  "My  invention  is  based  upon 
the  fact  that  sulphuric  acid  of  66''  Beaum^  at  dO"*  Fahr. 
has  little  or  no  action  on  cast  iron,  and  my  invention 
consists  first  of  the  process  of  introducing  a  small 
stream  of  dilute  acid  from  the  evaporating  pans,  of 
strength,  say  of  60°  Beaum&  into  a  large  quantity  (say 
one  ton  or  more  of  acid  of  the  strength  of  66**  Beaum^) 
contained  in  a  concentrating  pan  or  retort  charged 
originallsr  withacidof  66°  Beaum^,  and  kept  there  after 
at  the  boiling  point  The  feed  of  dilute  acid  to  be 
so  regulated  as  not  to  reduce  the  acid  in  the  concen- 
trating pan  or  retort  below  65°  Beaum^  at  the  surface 
or  acid  tine,  at  which  point,  and  four  inches  below  the 
surface,  the  pan  at  the  sides  is  protected  from  the 
action  of  the  acid."    These  seem  to  be  the  guiding 

grinciples  of  this  invention,  the  remtdning  portion  of 
is  paper  being  confined  to  descriptions  of  apparatus. 
Mr.  Menzies,  Patent  No.  3230,  29th  January,  1883, 
proceeds  to  attack  the  arsenic  problem,  a  point  over- 
looked or  intentionally  neglected  by  the  previous 
inventors.    He  moves  much  along  the  same  lines  as 
regards  strensth,  etc.,  as  the  others  just  mentioned 
He  oxidises  the  arsenic  and  iron  to  the  highest  point, 
by  means  of  nitrous  vitriol,  nitric  acid,  or  nitrates, 
boils  off  the  remaining  water,  and  then  proceeds  to 
distill  off  the  remaining  strong  aeid,  using  glass  tubes 
as  a  condenser,  thus  obtaining  a  pure  acid,  as  all  the 
imi>urities  remain  in  the  still  to  be  cleaned  out 
periodicallv.     It   seems   surprising   that   technical 
chemists  snould;  for  so  many  years,  have  tortured 
their  brains  devising  every  possible  configuration  of 
glass  or  precious  metal,  and  nave  overlooked  the  fact 
that  common  prosaic  cast  iron  could  be  employed. 
This  is  the  more  remarkable  as  it  has  been  known  for 
at  least  thirty  years,  that  cast  iron  was  but  slightly 
acted  upon  oy  boiling  sulphuric  acid.     It  will  be 
known  to  many  of  you  that  an  operation  known  as 
"parting''  takes  place  at  the  Mint  and  other  placea 
Tnis  "parting"  means  the  separating  silver  from 
gold.    The  granulated  alloy,  or  mixture  of  these  two 
metals,  was,  at  one  time,  treated  with  nitric  acid,  to 
dissolve  out  the  silver,  eventually  sulphuric  acid  was 
substituted,  usinj;  platinum  boilers,  out  in  Phillips 
Metallurgy, ^Vihh&QGd  in  1862,  it  says  :— "The  granu- 
lated mixture  (meaning  alloy)  is  now  placed  in  large 
cast-iron  boilers,  into  which  are  thrown  two  and  a 
half  times  its  weight  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  of  s.  g. 
1*848  (169  Tw.),  and  the  whole  is  at  once  heated  to 
ebullition  by  a  fire  placed  beneath  the  pans."    The 
remainder  of  the  process  need  not  detain  us.    The 
point  of  interest  hes  in  the  fact  that  here  the  germ 
of  concentration  in  iron  has  remained  hidden  for  such 
a  length  of  time.    I  do  not  claim  for  these  somewhat 
misty  and  straggling  notes  any  value  either  historical 
or  practical ;  ifthey  point  a  moral  at  all  it  is,  that  in 
general  scientific  and  technical  literature,  there  exist 
the  buds  of  many  serviceable  inventions,  and  that, 
in  these  latter  evil  days  of  much  work  for  small 
reward  on  which  we  have  fallen,  it  behoves  us  all  to 
look  around  and  exercise  the  whole  of  our  skiU  and 
talent  to  reduce  the  cost  of  production  to  the  utmost, 
for  however  politicians  ana  students  of  the  gloomy 
science  may  squabble,  this  is  true  protection  of  native 
industry. 
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REPORT  UPON  STANDARD  METHODS  OF 
SAMPLING.  ANALYSIS,  AND  STATING 
THE  RESULTS. 

YouB  Committee,  as  instructed  by  the  resolution 
unanimously  agreed  to  at  the  Conference  of  April 
Ist,  has  carefmly  considered  the  remarks  made  at 
that  meeting,  and  also  the  opinions  expressed  in 
the  other  Sections  of  the  Society. 

The  resolution  of  April  1st,  proposing  "  National " 
methods  as  against  ^  international "  ones,  represents 
the  very  strong  feeling  which  exists  upon  the  subject 
in  this  Section,  and  your  Committee  is  unanimously 
of  opinion  that  a  national  agreement,  as  far  as  regards 
sampling  and  stating  the  results,  would  meet  all 
purposes. 

With  r^p;ard  to  the  question  concerning  uniform 
methods  of  sampling,  your  Committee  is  of  opinion 
that  this  matter  could  be  satisfactorily^  arranged  by 
appointing  sub-committees  of  the  various  branches 
of  trade  m  which  reports  of  analysis  are  re<iuired, 
and  that  such  sub-committees  should  determine  the 
manner  in  which  samples  should  be  taken.  Each 
sub-committee  should  deal  with  the  special  articles 
in  which  its  members  are  interested  ana  experienced, 
and  should  report  to  a  General  Committee,  which 
mav  be  appointed  to  consider  the  subject. 

After  carefully  reconsidering  the  report  and  the 
various  discussions  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
different  Sections,  your  Committee  is  unanimously 
of  opinion  that  it  would  be  practically  impossible  to 
insist  on  certain  standard  methods  of  analysis,  and 
that  chemists  may  be  left  to  use  the  most  reliable. 
Your  Committee,  however,  recognises  the  fact  that 
in  many  cases  it  would  be  most  desirable  that 
chemists  should  state  the  method  used  upon  the 
certificate  of  Uie  analysis  or  assay. 

As  to  uniform  methods  of  stating  the  results  of 
analyses  or  assays,  your  Committee  is  of  opinion  that 
such  an  agreement  would  be  possible,  but  as  only  the 
members  of  the  various  trades,  or  their  scientific 
advisers,  would  be  likely  to  know  the  requirements 
of  those  trades,  your  Committee  suggests  that  the 
question  of  stating  the  results  shoula  be  discussed 
by  the  sub-committees  having  charge  of  the  question 
relating  to  uniform  methods  of  sampling. 

As  to  the  appointment  of  a  general  committee 
and  its  powers,  your  Committee  is  of  opinion  that 
such  a  question  may  safely  be  left  to  the  Council 
and  a  general  meetmg  of  the  Society ;  believing, 
however,  that  the  question  can  only  be  satisfactorily 
dealt  with  by  a  large  committee,  in  which  the  many 
branches  of  trade  are  adequately  represented. 

Your  Committee  ia  unanimously  of  opinion  that 
any  agreement  which  may  be  suggested  should  only 
be  considered  as  a  recommendation  to  chemists, 
buyers,  sellers  and  consumers,  and  that  no  attempt 
should  be  made  to  make  such  methods  absolutely 
binding  on  the  parties  concerned,  though  your  Com 
mittee  feels  sure  that  the  publication  of  the  best 
methods  in  the  Journal  of  the  Society  would,  in  a 
short  time,  have  considerable  influence  in  securing 
their  adoption. 

Your  Committee  would  also  suggest  that  any 
standard  methods  should  be  revised  oy  the  general 
committee  from  time  to  time. 

This  report  was  received  unanimously,  and  passed, 
with  the  request  that  it  be  forwarded  to  the  Council 


Closing  of  the  Session,  1883-4.  The  Chaibhan's 

Address. 

The  current  session  closes  with  the  meeting  of  this 
evening,  and  the  first  meeting  of  the  new  session  will 
take  place  in  October.    In  taking  a  retrospect  of  the 


work  which  has  been  done  by  the  Manchester  Section 
during  the  past  twelve  months,  we  may  well  feel  proud 
of  the  result  of  its  labours.    Not  only  have  we  had  a 
large  number  of  important  and  interesting  papers,  but 
the  constently  increasing  number  of  gentlemen  attend- 
ing our  monthly  meetings  proves  that  our  work  has 
been  appreciated  by  many  who  are  not  yet  actual 
members  of  our  Society.     The  attendance  at  our 
meetings  has  averaged  over  300,  while  almost  every 
month    has    brougnt   us    from   our  own  district, 
from    ten    to   fifteen    new  members,  so  that  our 
Section    is   already  represented  by  the  somewhat 
formidable   figure   of   about   350  ;    which  figure, 
however,  I  hope  may  be  doubled  before  the  close  of 
the  next  session.    A  number  of  the  papers  read  during 
the  past  twelve  months  had  especial  reference  to  the 
important  industries  of  this  district ;  and  it  is  worthy 
of  note  that  our  meetings  were  generally  b^t  attended 
when  the  subject  of  the  paper  had  a  bearing  on  dyeing, 

Srinting  or  bleaching,  or  some  of  the  industries  more 
irectly  connected  with  them.  I  think  this  fact 
ought  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  future  management 
of  our  Section,  and  in  my  opinion  each  individnal 
Section  can  render  the  best  service  in  advancing  the 
objects  of  the  Society,  by  reading  and  discussing 

Eapers  on  subjecte  which  have,  more  or  less,  a  special 
earing  on  the  principal  industries  located  in  its  own 
district    Some  of  those  present  may  perhaps  be  aware 
that  a  new  society  has  been  formed  at  Bradford,  under 
the  name  of  ^  The  Society  of  Dyers  and  Colouriats." 
This   society  was  formally  opened  last  month  in 
an    inaugural    address    by    Dr.    Roscoe,    and  it 
already  numbers  150  members.     When  it  became 
known   that   it   was   in   contemplation    at  Brad- 
ford to  start  a  society  of  dvers  and  textile  colourists, 
many  of  us  felt  desirous  that  our  Yorkshire  friends 
miffht  see  their  wajr  to  amalgamate  with  our  Society, 
and  to  form  a  special  section,  and  I  may  say  this  was 
also  mv  desire.    Our  friends  could  not,  however,  be 
inducea  to  alter  the  determination  they  had  come  to 
of  founding  a  separate  society  of  their  own ;  and  now 
that   this  society  has  been  actually  brought  into 
existence  and  established  for  an  object  partly  identical 
with  ours,  viz.,  that  of   advancing  and  promoting 
scientific  and  technical  knowledge,  it  is  only  becoming 
in  us  to  wish  it  every  success.    »ome  of  our  memt)ers 
thought  that  the  Manchester  Section  had  already 
made  a  speciality  of  the  subjects  of  dyeing  and  print- 
ing,  that  there  was  really  no  room  for  a  new  society, 
and  that  such  an  association  as  that  contemplated 
might  even  draw  away  some  of  our  members,    i  be^ 
however^  to  differ  from  this  latter  opinion^  and  I  thine 
that  so  far  as  the  effect  on  our  members  is  concerned, 
the  new  Society  will,  on  the  contrary,  add  to  the  num- 
ber of  members  of  our  section,  and  already  three 
gentlemen  have  joined  us  from  tbe  Society  of  Dyers 
and  Colouriste.    We  must  also  not  forget  that  Brad- 
ford is  a  most  important  dyeing  centre,  and  that  dyers 
from  that  district  cannot  conveniently  attend  our  meet- 
ings regularly.  But  there  is  another  and  more  weighty 
reason  why  the  new  Society,  if  properly  managed, 
should   become  a  very  desirable  and   useful  one. 
With  all  due  respect  to  the  practical  skill,  industry 
and  sagacity  of  our  dyers,  they  are  not  as  a  rule 
chemical  savants,  and  tne  majonty  of  our  papers  and 
of  the  other  valuable  communications  to  be  found  in 
our  excellent  Journal,  pre-suppose  for  their  proper 
comprehension  a  stendard  of  knowledge  superior  to 
that  of  most  of  those  gentlemen.    The  princioal  work 
of  the  Society  of  Dyers  and  Colouriste  will,  therefore, 
consist  in  endeavouring  to  advance  technical  and 
scientific  knowledge  amon^t  this  class  of  men,  who 
have  not  had  the  opportumty  of  passing  through  any 
regular  scientific  tramin^,  or  of  acquiring  that  accurate 
scientific  knowledge  which  is  so  useful  and  valuable 
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in  their  different  trade&  The  society  in  question 
will,  therefore,  not  be  a  rival  to  our  own,  even  though 
we  are  both  pursuing  to  a  great  extent  the  common 
object  of  advancing  technical  and  scientific  knowledge; 
but  will,  on  the  contrary,  be  of  great  assistance  in 
preparing  the  ground,  and  thus  materially  aiding  the 
very  purpose  with  wnich  our  o^n  Society  has  been 
fotmded.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  dyers, 
es^cially  of  the  younger  generation,  who  have  ac- 
quired a  fair  amount  of  tecnnical  knowledge,  and  it 
is  these  to  whom  our  section  must  direct  its  attention, 
and  whom  we  must  show  by  our  labours  that  it  vnll 
be  to  their  benefit  to  join  our  Society.  It  will,  there- 
fore, be  to  our  own  interest  and  the  interest  of  all  who 
really  have  at  heart  the  diffusion  and  advancement  of 
technical  and  scientific  knowledge,  to  co-operate  in  a 
friendly  manner  with  the  Bradf ora  Society  of  Dyers 
and  Colourists.  I  have  great  pleasure  in  informing 
you  that  the  council  of  tiae  new  society  has  already 
passed  a  resolution  allowing  any  member  of 
our  Manchester  Section  to  attend  their  ordinary 
monthly  meetings,  and  fixing  the  dates  of  those  meet- 
ings so  as  not  to  clash  with  the  dates  at  which  our 
meetings  are  usually  held.  I  doubt  not,  gentlemen, 
that  you  will  gladly  reciprocate  this  friendly  action 
on  their  part  by  permitting  members  of  the  new  so- 
ciety to  attend  our  ordinary  monthly  meetings.  It  is 
by  thus  harmoniously  workbg  together,  and  afford- 
ing each  other  mutual  support  and  recognition,  that 
societies  founded  with  objects  such  as  ours  may  best 
attain  their  ends,  and  confer  the  greatest  benefit  on 
their  members  and  the  world  at  large. 
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ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING. 

Immediately  after  the  Ordinary  Meeting  of  the  13th  May,  the 
Ammal  General  Meeting  of  the  Section  was  held,  at  which,  the 
Chairman,  Vice-Chairman,  Secretuy,  Treasorer,  and  four 
members  of  committee,  who  had  been  baUoted  to  retire,  were 
all  r»«lected  for  another  year  of  office. 

OOOOt^OltOO 

A  Meeting  voas  held  in  the  Rooms^  207^  Bath  Street^  on 

Tuesday^  May  13,  1884. 


MS.  E.  C.  C.  8TAKF0BD  IN  THE  CHAIR. 

ON  DIFFERENT  METHODS  OF  PRODUCING 
COLD  ARTIFICIALLY. 

BY  J.  J.   COLEMAN,  F.LC,  F.C.S. 

An  essential  constituent  of  any  machine  hitherto  used 
for  producing  cold  continuously,  is  an  elastic  fluid  or 
vapour,  which  may  be  atmospheric  air,  ammoniacal 


gas,  sulphurous  acid  gas,  ether  vapour,  methylic  ether 
vapour,  (be,  &c.  Such  vapour  is  alternately  com- 
pressed and  expanded,  during  which  certain  phe- 
nomena manifest  themselves,  and  a  succession  of 
such  constitutes  the  working  of  a  machine  for  pro- 
ducing cold.  If  these  cycles  be  studied,  it  will  be 
found  that  they  all  involve  introducing  energy  [in  the 
form  of  heat,  or  its  equivalent  mechanical  work]  into 
the  cycle,  and  then  reeding  it ;  by  this  means  the 
vapour  is  brought  into  that  physically  condensed  con- 
dition, by  which  it  will  absorb  heat  from  an  external 
substance  by  its  own  expansion  or  evaporation.  A 
cold  producing  machine  abstracts  heat  from  the 
substance  being  cooled  by  the  spontimeous  expansion 
or  evaporation  of  an  elastic  fluid  inside  the  machine, 
and  to  keep  up  a  succession  of  such  expansions  ana 
abstractions  of  heat  from  an  outside  body,  heat  or 
energy  has  to  be  given  to  the  machines. 

First  let  us  take  the  production  of  cold  by  atmos- 
pheric air.  In  this  case  we  have  four  distinct  stages  in 
the  cycle,  the  first  of  which  is  that  air  is  compressed 
by  mechanical  force  or  work,  which  not  only  com- 
presses the  air,  but  makes  it  exceedingly  hot,  for 
according  to  the  laws  of  thermodynamics  772  foot 
pounds  of  energy  used  in  compressing  the  air  appears 
as  a  unit  of  heat  in  the  compressed  air  itself.  The 
second  stage  of  the  cycle  is  therefore  to  get  rid  of 
this  heat  actually  put  into  the  air,  and  this  is  done 
by  injecting  into  the  air,  well,  river,  or  sea  water,  or 
by  passing  the  compressed  air  through  tubes  sur- 
rounded with  such  water.  This  brings  us  to  the  third 
stage  of  the  cycle  in  which  we  have  compressed  air  of 
cUmoepheric  temperature.  If  we  th^i  make  this  com- 
pressed air  worK  an  engine  constructed  like  a  steam 
engine^  it  develops  force  and  becomes  immensely  cold; 
and  for  every  772  foot  pounds  of  mechanical  energy 
developed,  there  is  a  reduction  in  temperature  equiva- 
lent to  one  heat  unit.  We  have  now  arrived  at  the 
fourth  stSLgb,  which  is,  that  the  cold  air  is  brought 
into  contact  with  the  substance  we  wish  to  cool,  and 
goes  back  for  another  cycle,  lliere  is  another  way  of 
producing  cold  by  atmospheric  air,  known  as  the 
vacuum  method,  and  it  consists  of  three  sta^jes.  In 
this  case  mechanioBd  force  is  used  to  lift  the  piston  of 
an  air  pump,  the  energy  here  being  rejected  in  the 
friction  or  heat  of  displacing  the  atmosphere.  The 
rarefied  air  inside  the  pump  is  made  to  pick  up  heat 
from  the  substance  bem^^  cooled,  and  being  restored 
to  its  normal  pressure  is  expelled.  When  ether  is 
used  the  cycle  is  as  follows  :  By  mechanical  work  the 
ether  vapour  is  pumped  from  the  reservoir  of  ether 
and  then  passed  in  a  compressed  state  through  pipes 
surrounded  with  cold  water  ;  here  the  energy  intro- 
duced by  the  pump  is  rejected  in  the  form  of  hea^ 
which  is  carriea  away  in  the  cooling  water ;  the  liquid 
ether  then  passes  on  into  a  reservoir,  and  then 
evaporatesinto  the  vacuum  maintained  by  the  pump  ; 
in  &ct,  the  ether  evaporates  so  rapidly  in  vacuo  that 
it  boils  at  a  temperature  approaching  zero  Faht,  and 
the  liquid  ether  consequently  abstracts  heat  from  any 
substance  we  wish  to  be  cooled  by  the  machine.  The 
cycle  in  the  case  o(  Pictet's  Sulphurous  Acid  Gk» 
Machine  is  precisely  the  same,  only  the  whole  appa- 
ratus is  worked  at  higher  pressure,  owing  to  the  bouing 
point  of  liquid  sulphurous  acid  being  lower. 

Machines  have  also  been  introduced  by  Prof«  Linde, 
in  which  anhydrous  ammonia  is  used  instead  of  sul- 
phurous acid  gas ;  that  is,  ammonia  gas  absolutely 
free  from  water  compressed  by  the  mechanical  force 
of  a  pump  ;  the  energy  tjius  introduced  is  abstracted 
by  passing  the  hot  j^as  through  pipes  surrounded  by 
water,  and  the  liquid  ammonia  is  then  allowed  to  boU 
in  vacuo  created  by  the  pump,  which  is  at  a  tem- 
perature still  further  below  zero,  than  in  the  case  of 
the  sijphurous  acid  or  ether,  and  thus  abstracts 
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heat  from  the  brine  or  other  liquid  being  cooled.  The 
most  common  form,  however,  of  Uie  ammonia  machine 
for  producing  cold  is  that  introduced  bv  Carr^  and 
known  as  the  Ammonia  Absorption  Machine,  and 
which  has  been  much  improved  by  Retee  and  others 
in  this  country.  The  cycle  is  very  interesting  to 
study.  Ordinary  very  strong  commercial  liquid 
ammonia  is  put  into  a  boiler  of  iron  connected 
with  an  upnght  tower  of  shelves,  a  fire  is  placed 
under  the  boiler,  and  the  mixed  ammonia  gas  and 
steam  ascend  the  tower ;  the  steam  condenses  and 
drops  back  as  water  into  the  boiler,  whilst  the 
ammonia  gas  goes  out  of  the  top  of  the  tower,  and 
then  descends  through  a  coil  arranged  in  a  second 
tower  filled  with  cold  water;  this  cold  water,  of 
course,  condenses  the  ammonia  gas  inside  the  tuoes, 
which  by  this  time  has  got,  not  only  very  hot,  but 
very  much  comjoressed,  there  being  a  valve  at  the 
outlet  of  the  coil  which  prevents  the  free  flow  of  the 
MS,  until  by  its  accumulated  pressure  it  liquefies  itself. 
Comparing  now  this  with  the  first  two  stages  of 
the  compressed  air  cycle,  we  have  repetition  of  the 
same  phenomena.  We  impart  energy  to  the  gaseous 
ammonia,  we  abstract  it  again  in  tne  water  cooling 
the  coil  of  pipe.  The  product  liquid  anhydrous 
ammonia  then  goes  to  the  next  stage  where  it  is 
allowed  to  evaporate  or  expand  spontaneously  by 
release  of  pressure. 

This  evaporation  is  usually  accomplished  in  a  vessel 
containing  pipes  through  which  brine  or  other  liquid 
to  be  cooled  circulates.  We  now  arrive  at  the  fourth 
stage  of  the  process  in  which  we  have  simply 
ammonia  gas  at  atmospheric  pressure,  and  in  order 
to  complete  the  cycle  we  have  to  make  this  gas  come 
into  contact  a^^ain  with  water,  and  so  become 
absorbed,  and  this  is  done  in  a  fourth  vessel  in  which 
heat  is  rejected,  after  which  the  reformed  ammonia 
solution  goes  back  to  the  boiler  from  which  it 
started. 

Another  class  of  cold-producing  machine  was 
devised  by  myself  in  the  year  1876,  and  has  been 
used  on  the  large  scale  by  Young's  Parafl^  Light  and 
Mineral  Oil  Company  for  condensing  volatile  liquid 
hydrocarbons  existing  in  the  waste  illuminating  gas 
produced  in  distilling  shale  for  oil.  In  this  process 
energy  was  employed  in  compressing  the  nydro- 
carbon  ^es  to  a  pressure  of  about  160lb.  to  the 
inch,  this  energy  was  rejected  by  passing  the  com- 

Eressed  gases  through  a  system  of  tubes,  surrounded 
y  cold  water,  a  number  of  liquid  hydrocarbons 
being  thus  obtained.  The  compressed  gas  was  then 
I)assed  through  a  second  system  of  pipes,  and  then 
expanded  in  a  cylinder,  giving  mechanical  power  to 
the  crank  shaft  working  the  machine,  the  cold 
expanded  gas  being  made  to  circulate  round  the 
second  system  of  pipes,  gave  a  second  crop  of  liquid 
hydrocarbons  (the  product  of  joint  cold  and  pressure), 
and  consisting  chiefly  of  amylene  and  other  olefines, 
after  which  the  gas  was  burnt  as  fuel. 

Reverting  to  the  definition  with  which  I  started, 
viz. ;  that  all  cold -producing  machines  involve  intro- 
ducing energy  in  the  form  of  heat  or  mechanical 
work,  and  th6n  rejecting  the  same  before  the  vapour 
is  brought  into  that  physical  condition  that  it  will 
expand  spontaneously  each  cycle :  we  may  extend 
the  definition,  and  state  that  spontaneous  expansion 
involves  the  lifting  of  heat  or  energy  from  tne  sub- 
stance being  cooled  and  transferring  it  (either  as 
heat  or  mechanical  work)  to  another  body,  and  the 
extent  to  which  this  can  be  done  in  each  cycle  depends 
upon  the  energy  introduced  and  then  rejected  in 
another  part  of  tne  cycla 

A  short  time  ago  I  had  the  honour  of  bringing 
this  subject  bejfore  the  Institute  of  Civil  Engineers  in 
London,  and  in  closing  the  discussion  Sir  William 


Armstrong  made  some  remarks  which  will  now  be 
easy  to  understand.  He  said — "  To  the  uninitiated  a 
compressed  air  cold  producing  machine  did  appear 
to  form  an  exception  to  the  general  rale  that  all 
mechanical  energy  is  ultimately  converted  into  heat, 
for  it  resulted  in  the  production  of  an  opposite  con- 
dition, but  looking  a  little  more  closely  into  the 
matter  it  would  be  perceived  that  the  machine  was 
really  a  heat-producmg  machine,  and  that  cold  was 
merely  the  result  of  the  fact  that  this  heat  vaa 
abstracted  from  the  air.  which  thereby  became  a 
medium  of  refrigeration. 

As  atmospheric  air  is  practically  perfectly  elastic, 
there  is  practically  no  limit  to  putting  energy  into 
it,  and  then  removing  the  same,  therebjr  increasing 
its  density  ;  consequently  there  is  no  practical  limit  to 
the  cold  capable  of  being  produced  in  each  cycle  by 
the  compressed  air,  but  any  machine  which  is  worked 
through  the  medium  of  a  readily  condensable  vaponr, 
such  as  ammonia,  ether,  methyhc  ether,  or  sulphurous 
acid,  has  its  action  hmited  by  the  boiling  point  of  the 
volatile  liquid ;  it  is  therefore  impossible  with  sad 
machines  to  get  so  large  a  range  of  coolingin one 
operation  as  can  be  accomplished  by  air.  The  low 
temperatures  which  Pictet  required  for  the  liquefac- 
tion of  oxygen  and  hydrog;en  were  obtained  in  stagey 
first  by  ebullition  of  licjuid  sulphurous  anhydride  in 
vacuo  producing  sufficient  cola  to  liquefy  carbonic 
acid  gas  at  a  pressure  of  four  atmospheres,  and  then 
in  taking  advantc^  of  the  still  greater  cola  produced 
by  the  eoullition  of  the  liquid  carbonic  acid  gas  in 
vacuo.  There  is,  however,  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  same  or  much  lower  temperatures  could  not  be 
obtained  by  the  compression  and  exjxansion  of  air  in 
a  single  operation. 

The  boiling  point  of  ether  under  ordinary  atmos- 
pheric pressure  is  96"*  Fahrenheit^  so  that  in  order  to 
use  it  as  a  medium  for  refrigeration  it  requires  to  be 
evaporated  in  vacuo — that  is,  pumping  is  needed, 
which  causes  it  to  boil  ra/pidlv,  and  it  becomes  cooled 
as  the  vacuum  is  increased ;  but  the  cooler  it  becoxnee 
the  more  slowly  it  evaporates,  until,  when  its 
temperature  sinkis  to  a  little  below  zero,  evaporation 
ceases  altogether,  although  the  pump  may  be  main- 
taining the  vacuum.  It  follows  from  this  that  if  the 
brine,  which  is  usually  the  medium  being  cooled, 
returns  back  to  the  boiling  ether  without  having 
picked  up  heat  from  the  substance  being  cooled,  the 
action  is  gradually  diminishing.  This  phenomenon 
is  very  likely  to  occur  when  the  brine  cooled  by  such 
a  machine  is  circulated  in  pipes  through  a  chamber 
containing  atmospheric  air,  more  or  less  satiuated 
with  aciueous  vapour,  and  as  would  actually  be  the 
case  with  a  chamber  containing  fresh  meat  being 
cooled.  The  brine  pipes  under  such  circumstances 
become  externally  cooled  with  a  non-conducting 
covering  of  ice,  having  the  appearance  of  enamel, 
which,  unless  removed,  accumulates  to  the  extent  of 
several  inches  in  thickness,  thus  interfering  with  the 
transfer  of  heaft,  and  practically  preventing  the  room 
from  being  reduced  to  a  lower  temperature  than  the 
freezing  point  of  water,  or  the  melting  point  of  the 
exterior  surface  of  the  crust  which  surrounds  the 
pipes,  whilst  the  brine  is  liable  to  be  returned  back 
to  the  evaporating  ether  at  much  lower  temperatures 
than  it  should  for  the  economical  working  of  the 
machine.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  einplov- 
ment  of  sulphurous  anhydride  and  of  ammonia,  the 
limiting  action  in  the  case  of  ammonia,  which  is  con- 
sidered the  most  effective  in  practice,  being  about 
35°  below  zero  of  Fahrenheit  when  it  is  employed  at 
atmospheric  tension,  as  in  Carry's  process,  or  in 
Reece^  process,  though  of  course  much  lower  when 
evaporating  into  a  vacuum,  as  in  Professor  Lindes 
machine. 
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Almost  all  the  statements  as  to  the  performances 
of  these  machines  refer  to  their  emplo^pnent  under 
favourable  conditions,  namely,  the  cooling  of  water 
or  other  fluids,  or  the  making  of  ice,  in  which  the 
temperature  of  the  saline  solution,  or  glycerine  trans- 
ferring the  heat,  never  need  sink  below  20""  Fahren- 
heit When  they  come  to  be  employed  for  cooling 
solids,  such  as  masses  of  meat,  weighing  two  or  three 
cwts.,  to  temperatures  below  freezing  point,  great 
practical  difficulties  occur  in  the  transfer  of  tne  neat 
through  the  non-conducting  air  in  which  the  meat  is 
suspended  to  the  pipes  containing  the  brine,  unless 
such  pipes  or  other  equivalent  circulating  apparatus 
are  brought  into  close  proximity  to  the  solid  masses. 
On  board  shi^  such  arrangements  are  almost  impos- 
sible if  the  ship's  hold  has  to  be  employed  for  general 
cargo  on  the  outward  voyage,  ana  in  any  case  net- 
works of  such  circulating  apparatus  are  inconvenient 
and  liable  to  leakage  ana  to  injure  the  cargo. 

From  these  considerations,  even  if  the  use  of 
dangerous  chemicals  on  board  steamers  were  allow- 
able^  it  is  apparent  that  cold-air  machines,  in  which 
air  18  first  compressed  and  then  expandea,  are  the 
most  convenient  form  of  refrigerating  appajratus  for 
^M  at  sea ;  and  it  is  also  evident  that  they  are  the 
most  convenient  form  of  machine  for  cooling  the  air 
of  apartments  generally.  The  great  enennr  of  cold- 
air  machines  is  friction  encountered  in  the  working  of 
the  machinery,  particularly  that  which  results  in  the 
development  of  heat  in  the  expansion  cylinder  itself. 
This  aifficulty  with  friction  is  common,  however,  to 
all  machines  worked  by  a  steam  engine ;  viz.,  the 
£ther  Machine,  Pictet's  Sulphurous  Acid  Machine, 
and  the  Ammonia  Compression  Machine,  and  the 
force  of  this  remark  will  be  understood  when  it  is 
pointed  out  how  little  of  the  theoretical  energy  of  a 
steam  engine  is  available  in  practice. 

It  is  consequently  found,  and  generally  admitted, 
that  when  an  Ammonia  Absorption  Machine  is  fresh 
started,  it  gives  more  economical  results  than  any 
other  machine  when  the  work  to  do  is  cooling  liquids  or 
making  ice,  and  in  consequence  of  this  fact  ever  since 
its  introduction  by  Carr^  about  twenty  years  affo,  it 
has  been  tried  by  our  leading  brewers  and  others ; 
but  various  difficulties  have  cropped  up  of  a  very 
serious  nature  in  regard  to  its  mana^^ement — the  most 
important  being  tne  fact  that  when  the  aqueous 
solution  of  ammonia  is  being  heated  for  the  purpose 
of  expelling  the  gas  from  uie  water,  more  or  less 
steam  is  carried  forward  through  the  svstem  of  coils 
and  accumulates  in  the  vessel  which  should  contain 
nothing  else  but  anhydrous  ammonia.  Eeece  and 
other  mventors  remedied  this  defect  to  some  extent, 
and  this  has  been  done  by  making  the  mixed 
ammonia  gas  and  steam  ascend  a  tower  containing 
plates,  arranged  upon  the  principle  of  a  Coffey's  still, 
the  water  ^  constantly  trickling  back.  That  an 
immense  imj)rovement  has  been  effected  is  un- 
doubted, and  in  consequence  thereof  leading  brewers, 
such  as  Meux  and  Co.,  and  Charrington,  Head  and 
Co.,  of  London,  and  Guinness  and  Co.,  of  Dublin, 
have  erected  large  machines.  But,  on  enquiry,  I  find 
there  is  not  that  enthusiastic  approval  of  them  which 
indicates  they  have  been  a  complete  success.  For 
instance,  Messrs.  Guinness  and  Co.'s  engineer  informs 
me  that  when  fresh  started  the  machines  came  up 
to  calculations,  but  that  for  three  seasons  subsequently 
they  could  not  get  more  than  fifty  per  cent., 
and  Messra  Meux  and  Co.,  although  still  working 
the  machine,  have  actually  since  nad  erected  an 
ammonia  machine  on  the  compression  system,  in 
which  a  steam  engine  is  used;  and  in  another 
I>art  of  their  works  they  have  recently  adopted 
a  eold-air  maphine,  designed  by  myself.  Messrs. 
Meux  and   Co.    state    that    one    difficulty   about 


the  Ammonia  Absorption  Machine  is  the  large 
quantitv  of  low  temperature  cooling  water  required 
to  condense  the  ammonia  vapours,  i>artl;^  from  the 
steam  accidentally  produced  along  with  it  In  any 
case  the  ammonia  gsLs  requires  to  attain  a  considerable 
pressure  before  it  liquefies  in  the  coils  surrounded 
with  water ;  if  the  temperature  is  60**,  the  liauefac- 
tion  takes  place  at  12otb.  per  square  inch,  out  at 
104**  the  liquefaction  requires  a  pressure  of  2171b. 
per  square  inch.  If  the  boilers  containing  the  am- 
monia are  in  a  warm  climate,  such  as  that  of  the 
tropics,  the  liquefaction  is  difficult ;  and  a  case  was 
reported  recently  of  the  blowing  up  of  such  an  appara- 
tus, twenty-eight  horses  being  sufiocated  by  the  lumes. 
These  difficulties  have  induced  New- York  brewers 
to  try  the  compression  system  with  ammonia,  the 
liquefied  ammonia  being  expanded  in  a  network 
of  pipes,  not  in  the  vicinity  of  the  compressing 
pumpSj  but  arranged  on  the  ceilings  of  the  store 
rooms,  or  within  their  vats,  the  expanded  gas 
being  carried  back  to  the  compression  pumps.  This 
is  reverting  to  a  steam  engine  as  the  motive  power, 
and  brings  the  ammonia  process  into  the  same 
category  as  the  ether  and  sulphurous  anhydride  pro- 
cesses. In  regard  to  the  sulphurous  anhydride 
process,  backed  up  by  the  great  name  of  Kaoul  rictet, 
it  has  had  some  degree  of  popularity  abroad,  but  has 
not  made  much  progress  in  this  country ;  it  is  a 
more  troublesome  substance  to  work  with  than  ether, 
and  under  certain  circumstances,  leakage  and  contact 
with  moisture  is  actually  dangerous  to  the  metallic 
surfaces  of  the  machinery,  some  accidents  having 
arisen  from  this  cause. 

The  ether  machine  was  introduced  twenty-five 
years  ago,  and  has  had  a  long  run,  but  although 
ether  is  not  so  difficult  to  prepare  for  using  in  the 
machines  as  liquid  sulphurous  acid,  or  annydrous 
ammonia,  it  is  not  convenient  for  use  in  hot 
climates,  on  account  of  the  lowness  of  its  boiling 
point,  as  compared  with  the  heat  of  tropical  coun- 
tries. 

Theoretically,  according  to  the  laws  of  thermo- 
dvnamics,  it  is  immaterial  which  chemical  be  em- 
ployed, but  th^  bulk  of  the  machines,  and  the  nature 
ana  cost  of  their  construction,  differ  according  to  the 
substance  selected. 

The  advocates  of  these  various  chemical  machines 
have  been  so  decided  in  their  statements,  that  for 
purposes  outside  the  cooling  of  rooms,  or  the  carrying 
on  of  the  frozen  meat  trade,  I  have  not  until  recently 
thought  of  recommending  compressed  air  machinery 
for  general  purposes,  such  as  that  of  breweries. 
The  well-known  firm  of  Wm.  Younger  and  Co., 
brewers  of  Edinburgh,  have,  however,  recently  made 
some  experiments  in  this  airection,  and  under  my 
guidance  have  fitted  up  a  Bell-Coleman  Machine  for 
cooling  cellars,  in  which  they  brew  and  store  lager 
beer.  This  kind  of  beer  is  fermented  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  40""  or  thereabouts,  and  the  apartment  in 
which  the  process  is  carried  on  measures  136  x  38  feet 
in  area.  The  machine  delivers  about  30,000  cubic  feet 
of  air,  cooled  to  SO''  below  zero,  by  wooden  shoots  to  all 
parts  of  the  room,  so  as  to  maintain  an  even  tempera- 
ture of  about  40"*,  and  has  been  exceedingly  successful 
.for  the  purpose. 

Although  half  a  century  ago  Sir  John  Herschel  and 
others  directed  attention  to  the  desirability  of  utili- 
zing the  expansion  of  compressed  air  for  the  pro- 
duction of  cold,  the  credit  of  actually  constructing 
such  apparatus  appears  to  belong  in  this  country  to 
Professor  Piazzi  dmyth,  and  in  America  to  Dr. 
Gorrie.  As  early  as  1839,  Piazzi  Smyth  had  com- 
menced small  experimented  and  afterwards  visited 
a  lajge  ironworks  sear  Edinburgh,  and  placed^  a 
thermometer  in  the  diverging  cone  of  air  escaping 
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from  an  orifice,  1  inch  in  diameter,  made  in  a  large 
resenroir  containing  air  compreasea  to  the  extent  of 
about  one  quarter  of  an  atnios))hers.  and  found  the 
escaping  air  to  be  29°  Fahrenheit  colder  than  it  was 
before  expansion.  Professor  Smyth  seems  to  have 
worked  for  a  long  time  with  apparatus  on  the  method 
of  blowing  air  through  loaded  valves,  before  the 
principles  of  the  mechanical  theory  of  heat  as  applied 
to  gases  were  properly  understood.  The  experimental 
demons Cration  of  this  theory  was  made  by  Dr.  Joule 
in  1845,  in  two  sets  of  classical  experiments,  and 
subsequently  by  Dr.  Joule  and  Sir  W.  Thomson,  in  a 
third  series  of  such  experiments. 

In  the  firat  series  of  experiments,  Dr.  Joule  proved 
that  the  mean  temperature  of  compressed  air  of  a 
density  of  twentv-two  atmospheres  was  not' altered 
hy  heia^  expanaed  into  an  empty  reservoir  of  a 
similar  size  to  that  containing  the  compressed  air- 
that  is,  no  change  of  temperature  occurs  by  the  mere 
expansion  of  a  gas  without  performance  of  external 
work,  such  as  can  be  developed  by  letting  the  gas 
expand  behind  a  piston.  In  the  second  series  of 
experiments,  a  metallic  reservoir  full  of  compressed 
air  was  allowed  to  expand  into  the  atmosphere,  and 
it  was  found  that  the  reservoir  became  cold  in  exact 
proportion  to  the  force  exerted  by  the  escaping  air  in 


From  this  it  follows  that  no  satdsfactory  appanttoB 
can  be  devised  by  simply  allovring  compressed  ait  to 
expand  behind  a  loaded  valve— a  fact  which  the 
author  has  recently  demonstrated. 

In  Fig.  1  is  represented  a  sround  plan  of  the 
refrigerating  machinery  erected  by  the  Bell-Colemui 
Mechaoicai  Refri^eratiiig  Company,  on  board  tke 
Cunard  ss,  "  Servia."  The  air  is  compressed  in  the 
air-pump  P  by  the  steam-cylinder  A,  and  the  com- 
pressed air,  cooled  to  the  temperature  of  the  waUr 
available  for  cooling,  la  fact,  a  little  below  this,  b; 
means  of  the  range  of  pipes  placed  in  the  cold  room, 
and  is  then  brought  to  the  anianaion-cvlinder  E,  where 
it  is  expanded  in  the  act  of  doing  worK  transmitted  to 
the  same  shaft  to  which  the  pump  and  steam-piaton 
rod  ore  attached.  Under  such  circumstances,  tbe 
air,  when  discharged  into  the  blast-box  D,  is  aboat 
100°  colder  than  immediately  before  expaosioo,  wbeii 
the  amount  of  compression  of  the  air  is  about  30!b. 
to  the  square  inch  above  the  atmosphere.  The  ex- 
periment was  made  in  this  wa^  :  instead  of  allowiDg 
the  air  as  usual  to  expand  behmd  the  working  piston 
£,  the  piston-block  was  taken  off,  so  that  the  expuid- 
ing  air  could  blow  through  the  cylinder,  withont 
doing  work,  into  the  blast-box  D,  and  it  was  fmai 
that   when   the   air-pressure  was   regulated  by  i 


displacing  the  atmosphere.  In  the  third  series  of 
experiments  made  by  Dr.  Joule  and  Sir  W.  Thomson 
conjointly,  it  was  proved  that  when  compressed  air 
was  expanded  through  small  orifices  into  the  atmo- 
spbere,^  the  cold  developed  by  the  force  exerted  in 
displacing  the  atmosphere  was  almost  entirely  counter- 
balanced Dy  the  vanous  frictions  encountered  by  the 
molecules  of  air  before  coming  to  rest  after  expan- 
sion. 


throttle-valve  V,  no  lowering  of  the  temperature  of 
the  air  in  the  blast-box  could  be  detected,  when  at 
exactly  similar  air-pressures,  but  with  the  emnsicHi 
taking  place  in  the  act  of  doing  work  propdhng  the 
piston,  60'  reduction  of  temperature  occurred.  The 
air-pressure  at  which  the  experiment  could  be  made 
was  less  than  the  normal  workine  pressure  of  the 
machine,  owing  to  the  crankshaft  bemg  dqirired  of 
the  assistance  of  the  expansion  cylinder. 
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Professor  Rankine,  in  a  paper  communicated  to 
the  Britisli  Association  in  1852.  calculated  that  25,0CX) 
cubic  feet  of  air  should  be  cooled  ^r  hour  from  90^ 
to  60°  by  an  engine  Of  1  HP.,  allowing  for  friction  as 
in  a  Cornish  engine  ;  but  he  advocated  avoiding 
friction  as  much  as  possible,  by  effecting  the  com- 

Sression  of  tne  air  by  a  bell-snaped  gas-holder  bein^ 
epressed  into  a  reservoir  of  water,  and  expanding  it 
back  again  to  its  initial  pressure  in  a  similar  shaped 
vessel  attached  to  the  opposite  end  of  an  oscillating 
beam,  by  which  means,  he  said,  66,000  cubic  feet 
should  be  reduced  30**  Fahrenheit  by  1  HP.  per  hour. 
In  the  same  year,  Sir  WDliam  Thomson  went  inde- 
pendently into  the  subject,  and  specified  the  size  of 
compression  cylinder  and  of  expansion  cylinder, 
which  are  theoretically  required  to  cool  lib.  of  air 
per  second  (15*5  cubic  feet),  from  80"  to  60"  Fahren- 
heit, and  also  the  power  required  to  do  this  amount 
of  work,  which  he  specified  to  be  0*288  HP.,  suppos- 
ing there  to  be  no  loss  of  effect  from  friction.  This, 
it  will  be  observed,  is  equivalent  to  193,750  cubic 
feet  per  hour,  reduced  30°  Fahrenheit  by  1  HP.  per 
hoar.  Sir  William  Thomson  also  pointed  out  in  the 
same  paper  an  arrangement  which  would  be  eoually 
suitable  for  heating  buildings,  proposing  that  airsnould 
first  be  rarefied  so  as  to  be  cooled  a  little,  and  then 
passed  throu^  tubes  surrounded  with  a  current  of 
cold  water  (say  from  the  town  suppler),  and  from 
which  the  sbghtlv  rarefied  air  could  pick  up  heat, 
and  being  restored  to  atmospheric  pressure,  would  be 
to  a  corresponding  extent  warmed!  By  this  process 
it  is  possible  to  warm  air  through  a  range  of  30^  with 
one-tnird  of  the  coal  which  would  be  required  by 
naing  it  directly,  if  all  the  heat  escaping  in  any  way 
from  the  engine  or  from  the  fire  be  added  to  that 
which  IB  picked  up  by  the  tubes  surrounded  by 
water.  Sir  William  Thomson  has  also  remarked 
recently  that  this  may  be  the  future  of  heatmg 
buildings,  when  such  sources  of  energy  are  avail- 
able as  that  of  the  Falls  of  Nias^ra,  for  working 
the  machines,  and  is  quite  as  likely  to  be  satisfac- 
torily solved  as  has  been  the  reverse  operation  of 
cooling. 

A  practical  and  theoretical  discussion  of  the  subject 
was  undertaken  by  Professors  Eankine  and  Piazzi 
^myth  jointly,  and  lasted  from  1851  to  1856,  being 
chiefly  with  reference  to  the  cooling  of  buildmgs  in 
India,  and  for  a  puticular  military  hospital—the  idea 
of  Professor  Piazzi  Smyth  being  to  employ  hand  or 
animal  power  for  the  work.  The  investigation  effec- 
tually demonstrated  that  the  cold  produced  by  the 
compression  and  subsequent  expansion  of  air,  unless 
earned  to  higher  pressure  than  can  be  attained  bv 
the  mere  depression  of  a  bell-gasometer  into^  a  tank 
of  water,  is  useless  for  practical  purposes,  as  in  order 
to  get  a  compression  of  one  atmosphere,  such  tank 
would  have  to  be  34  feet  higL  It  was  found  that 
though  this  suggestion  of  reducing  friction,  which  is 
the  great  enemy  of  cold-air  machines,  to  a  minimum 
was  effectual,  there  was  another  enemv,  viz.,  the 
influence  of  the  heat  evolved  by  the  condensation  of 
the  aqueous  vapour,  owing  to  the  air  being  reduced 
in  temperature.  Thus  20,000  cubic  feet  of  saturated 
air  at  90°  Fahrenheit  contains  471b.  of  water,  but 
only  I7lb.  at  60^  so  tiiat  the  latent  heat  liberated  b^ 
the  condensation  of  the  water,  even  although  the  air 
is  not  perfectly  humid,  entirely  neutralises  the  effect 
of  the  compression  to  a  fraction  of  the  atmosphere. 

The  question  of  cooling  buildings  and  hospitcds  in 
India  remains  much  as  it  was  left  in  1856,  but  as 
more  experience  has  now  been  gained  of  a  practical 
character  in  the  working  of  sucn  machinery,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  Uiat  its  importance  to  the  health  and  com- 
fort of  the  Queen's  subjects  in  India,  and  other 
tropical  countries,  will  not  be  overlookeo. 


Dr.  Oorrie*s  machine  was  not  a  cold-air  machine 
in  the  sense  that  the  word  is  now  used-;-that  is,  a 
machine  for  cooling  air  and  then  delivering  it  into 
apartments  for  the  purpose  of  ventilating  and  cooling 
tnem— it  was  a  machine  for  cooling  brine  or  some 
other  liquid  which  would  not  freeze  easily,  and  which 
in  its  turn  could  be  used  in  making  ice.  According 
to  information  supplied  to  me  by  Mr.  James  Brown- 
lee,  late  of  New  Orleans,  and  now  of  Glasgow,  the 
first  machine  was  constructed  in  New  Orleans  before 
the  year  1845,  and  consisted  of  a  cylinder  about  eiffht 
or  mne  inches  in  diameter  for  compressing  air,  and  of 
another  cylinder  about  two-thirds  the  capacity  of  the 
first,  in  which  the  air  was  expanded.  A  jet  of  water 
was  injected  into  the  compressing  cylinder,  and  the 
compressed  air  was  discharged  into  a  vessel  sur- 
rounded by  cold  water,  where  it  was  further  cooled, 
and  the  injected  water  allowed  to  settla  The  air 
was  then  admitted  to  the  expansion  cylinder,  and 
whilst  expanding  a  jet  of  salt  water  was  injected. 
The  salt  water  being  drawn  off,  was  allowed  to  circu- 
late around  vessels  containing  fresh  water  to  be 
frozen.  In  the  year  1850,  a  patent  was  taken  out 
in  Great  Britain  by  Mr.  Newton,  the  patent  agent 
(communicated  from  America),  the  process  being 
identical  with  the  one  just  described.  Dr.  Gorrie 
died  shortly  after  the  appearance  of  this  patent, 
which  does  not  seem  to  nave  been  reduced  into 
successful  practice. 

In  the  year  1857,  Dr.  C.  W.  Siemens  obtained 
provisional  protection  for  an  invention  which  was 
not  completed ;  it  consisted  in  combining  with  an 
arrangement  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  Dr. 
Gorrie's,  an  "interchanger"for  the  purpose  of  sub- 
jecting the  compressed  air  before  expansion  to  the 
waste  cold  air  travelling  back  to  the  pump  to  be 
re-compressed  with  a  view  to  economise  cold,  but 
no  method  was  specified  for  removing  the  moisture 
which  such  an  arrangement  would  cause  to  be  de- 
posited from  the  condensation  of  the  aqueous 
vapour  in  the  air,  nor  does  it  appear  that  the 
patent  was  ever  completed  or  put  into  practice. 

In  1862  appeared  Mr.  Kirk's  machine,  and  which 
was  also  a  madbine  designed  for  cooling  liquids  or 
making  ice ;  and  the  details  of  which,  as  also  those 
of  the  remarkable  preliminary  ex()eriments,  in  which 
mercury  was  frozen,  are  as  interesting  as  the  practical 
success  of  his  machine  was  marked. 

In  1869  two  German  en^neers,  Messrs.  Windhausen, 
of  Brunswick,  and  Nehrlich,of  Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
took  up  the  matter  of  cold-air  machines  with  great 
vigcur,  re-patenting  a  great  deal  that  was  old  in 
almost  every  country  in  £urope,  and  they  were  fol- 
lowed by  Mr.  Paul  Giffard.  in  1873.  Wmdhausen's 
patent  of  1869  directed  tne  compressed  air  to  be 
cooled  in  pipes  surrounded  by  cold  water.  Giffard^s 
of  1373  directs  it  to  be  cooled  by  injecting  water  into 
the  pump.  Windhausen  having  tried  surface  cooling, 
reverted  to  water  injection  into  the  pump  in  a  patent 
of  1873.  Nehrlich,  in  1874,  went  back  to  surface 
cooling.  Giffard  adopted  direct  injection  in  1875, 
and  then  returned  to  surface  cooling  in  1877.  The 
fact  is  that,  whichever  method  was  adopted,  the  dis- 
charged air  was  always  loaded  with  snow  to  an  in- 
convenient extent. 

The  reports*  of  Dr.  A.  W.  Hoffman  in  connection 
with  the  Vienna  Exhibition  of  1873,  together  with 
the  documents  submitted  to  the  jurors  of  that  exhi- 
bition, stated  that  a  large  Windhausen  machine,  cap* 
able  of  discharging  160,000  cubic  feet  of  air  per  hour, 
was  being  made  for  New  Orleans,  and  one  of  about 
80,000  cuoic  feet  per  hour  for  the  brewery  of  Mr, 


*  Vide  Berichte  liber  die  Entwickelnng  der  chemischen  In- 
dustrie  w&hrend  dee  leteten  Jahrzehents. 
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Peter  Overbeck,  of  Dortmund,  and  one  of  80,000 
cubic  feet  per  hour  for  the  brewery  of  Messrs.  Hilde- 
brand,  of  Hungstadt 

Li  regard  to  the  first-mentioned  machine,  Dr.  Hoff- 
man's report  states  that  it  was  tried  in  Berlin  before 
being  sent  out  to  New  Orleans,  and  although  the 
compressed  atmospheric  air  was  cooled  in  pipes  sur- 
rounded by  cold  water,  and  not  by  direct  imection  of 
water,  it  was  found  that  when  the  air  passed  into  the 
expansion  cylinder,  the  greater  i>art  of  its  existing 
vapour  was  deposited  as  snow,  which  interfered  with 
the  working  of  the  machine,  and  choked  up  the  escape 
pipes.  On  arrival  in  New  Orleans  it  worked  badly, 
and  was  dismantled.  This  was  also  the  fate  of  the 
machine  put  up  at  Oyerbeck's  brewery  ;  but  that  at 
Hildebrand's  brewery  is  still  in  occasional  use,  being 
worked  off  an  engine  used  for  other  purposes.  A  few 
other  Windhausen  machines  are  in  existence :  for 
instance,  one  in  Fairbank's  lard  refinery,  in  Chicago, 
which,  I  have  been  informed,  has  never  been  entirely 
satisfactory,  and  has  been  frequently  altered.  It  can 
onlv  be  worked  at  low  pressures,  and  at  present  it 
yields  air  at  about  14'*  Fahrenheit,  and  has  a  com- 
pressor of  42  inches  diameter  and  36  inches  length  of 
stroke,  and  an  expansion  cylinder  of  36  inches  dia- 
meter and  36  inches  length  of  stroke. 

Latterly  Windhausen  has  turned  his  attention  to 
refrigeration  by  the  rarefaction  of  air  in  contact  with 
sulphuric  acid. 

Matters  were  in  this  position  in  the  beginning  of 
1877.  when  mv  attention  was  directed  to  the  subject 
by  Sir  W.  Thomson,  who  had  been  consulted  by 
Messrs.  Henry  and  James  Bell,  of  Glasgow,  as  to 
the  possibility  of  constructing  machinery  to  supersede 
the  use  of  ice  in  the  preservation  of  fresh  meat  dur- 
ing its  passage  across  the  Atlantic. 

A  small  experimental  machine  of  the  Giffard  type, 
since  discarded,  and  resembling  in  appearance  a  little 
vertical  donkey  pump,  was  in  existence  at  the  works 
of  Messrs.  Hick,  Hargreaves  and  Co.,  Bolton ;  but  a 
review  of  the  hundred  or  so  previous  patents  on 
the  subject,  of  the  practical  failures  of  the  German 
engineers,  and  of  the  fact  that  no  cold-air  machines 
had  got  into  regular  use  on  land,  not  to  speak  of 
making  one  suitable  for  ships'  use,  was  anythmg  but 
encouraging. 

An  attentive  consideration  of  the  matter  upon 
general  principles  led  to  the  following  conclusions  :^- 

1.  That  atmospheric  air  is  really  not  air  alone,  but 
a  mixture  of  aqueous  vapour  and  air,  and  that  when 
such  mixture  is  compressed  into  pipes  surrounded 
externally  by  water  of  the  same  temperature  as  the 
air  before  compression,  the  invisible  vapour  of  the 
air  becomes  condensed  in  the  direct  ratio  of  the 
compression,  in  virtue  of  the  law  of  physics  demon- 
strated by  Dalton,  and  expressed  by  tne  statement 
that  a  cubic  foot  of  air  in  contact  with  water  contains 
exactly  the  same  weight  of  vapour,  whatever  may  be 
the  density  of  the  air,  temperature  being  kept  con- 
stant. If  the  density  is  increased,  the  vapour  liquefies 
— if  it  is  diminished,  water  evaporates  into  the  air. 

2.  Compressed  atmospheric  air  of  usual  humidity  is 
not  therefore  made  wetter  by  injection  of  water,  pro- 
vided the  surplus  water  is  run  off  continuously  by 
automatic  traps,  air  being  actually  dried  by  com- 
pressing it  in  contact  with  water,  removing  the  water 
and  expanding  it. 

3.  Direct  injection  is  the  quickest  and  most  effective 
method  of  cooling  air  to  the  temperature  of  the  water, 
which  is  a  condition  necessary  to  the  working  of  a 
machine  with  the  least  expenditure  of  power. 

4.  Injection  of  a  shower  of  water  into  freshly  com- 
pressed air  tends  to  settle  the  fog  caused  by  the  sudden 
condensation  of  the  invisible  atmospheric  vapour,  thus 
facilitating  its  removal  by  traps. 


5.  That  whilst  the  direct  injection  of  water  is 
desirable  for  cooling  the  air  to  the  temperature  of  the 
water,  it  is  not  absolutely  essential,  if  the  oamnressed 
air  be  pcused  through  a  sufficient  number  of  nipes 
surrounded  by  cooling  water,  the  ultimate  result  in 
either  case  being  that  the  compressed  air  can  only  he 
reduced  to  the  temperature  of  the  water,  which  is  not 
sufficient  to  liquefy  the  vapour  usually  contained  in 
the  air,  except  the  air  pressures  employed  he  exces- 
sively high — which  is  fatal,  according  to  the  first 
principles  of  thermodynamics,  for  worlong  a  machine 
economically. 

6.  That  every  lb.  of  vapour  unnecessarily  condensed 
liberates  as  much  heat  as  will  raise  about  foar  thou- 
sand  times  its  weight  of  air  1*»  Fahrenheit,  and  that 
air  absolutely  dry  is  a  condition  that  would  abstract 
the  fluids  of  animal  tissue,  and  indeed  is  a  phenomenon 
unknown  in  nature,  the  degree  of  humidity  being 
generally  over  50®,  even  in  what  is,  in  common  par- 
lanceLcailed  "dry  air." 

7.  That  a  convenient  way  of  liquefying  such  vapour 
is  to  apply  a  portion  of  the  cold  air  prcnauced  by  the 
machine  to  the  external  surface  of  the  jipes  or  other 
vessels  conveying  the  compressed  air  already  cooled 
by  water  to  the  cylinder  in  which  it  is  to  be  expanded 
the  liquid  condensed  in  this  way  being  removed  by 
automatic  traps. 

The  last  principle  does  not  seem  to  have  heen 
applied  in  practice  in  this  country  prior  to  my  adopt 
ing  it  in  conjunction  vri th  Messrs.  BelL  It  is  true 
that  an  "  interdianger  "  was  suggested  by  Dr.  Sieanew 
in  his  incompleted  patent  of  1867,  in  Messrs.  Laidlaw 
and  Bobertson's  patent  of  1864,  and  in  Mr.  Wind- 
hausen's  of  1869,  for  intensifjring  the  cooling  power 
of  the  machinery,  by  the  utilisation  of  the  waste  cold, 
after  air  has  been  used  for  freezing  water ;  but  in 
reality  there  is  no  waste  cold  air  if  rooms  of  cradpated 
temperature  are  being  cooled ;  neither  would  asimpw 
heat  exchanger  prevent  the  formation  of  snow  or  ice 
in  the  expansion  cylinder  unless  the  vapour  con- 
densed by  such  interchanger  were  removed  with  regu- 
larity, for  which  no  provision  was  made. 

In  attempting  to  carry  these  principles  into 
practice,  I  was  met  with  another  set  of  conditions 
from  the  practical  engineer  who  had  to  use  the 
machines,  and  particularly  the  marine  engineer— such 
as  the  necessity  of  having  everything  strong,  with 
plenty  of  rubbmjf  surfaces  and  material  to  stand 
wear,  and  the  avoidance  of  using  parts  requiring  fre- 
(juent  replacements,  such  as  light  piston  rings,  all  of 
which,  whilst  favourable  for  a  machine  being  worked 
continuously  night  and  day  for  three  or  four  months, 
are  quite  inimical  to  the  reduction  of  frictioa 

The  first  machine  constructed  by  the  Bell-Ooleman 
Mechanical  Refrigeration  Company  of  Glasgow, 
under  the  guidance  of  myself,  was  built  in  1^77. 
It  v^as  intended  entirely  for  marine  work,  and  to 
work  between  the  decks  of  a  vessel  where  the  vertical 
height  does  not  exceed  6  feet  6  inches  ;  it  was  also  to 
be  duplicated  in  all  its  parts,  ii\  fact,  a  double  engine 
on  one  sole  plate,  so  that  if  one  half  broke  down  the 
other  could  oe  worked  by  itself.  This  machine  con- 
sisted of  two  steam  cylinders,  10  inches  in  diameUir 
and  18  inches  length  of  stroke,  two  air-expansion 
cylinders,  14  inches  diameter  and  18  inches  length  of 
stroke,  and  four  air  pumps,  of  14  inches  diameter  and 
18  incnes  length  of  stroke,  all  connected  by  a  four- 
throw  crank-shaft,  with  four  piston-rods. 

An  amount  of  water -equivalent  to  five  times  the 
weight  of  air  taken  in  was  partly  iiyected  by  the 
water-pump  into  the  compressers,  and  jjartly  in  the 
form  of  a  shower  of  rain  into  the  air  immedmtely 
after  leaving  the  compressers,  by  which  it  vras  reduced 
to  a  temperature  within  2«  or  Z^  of  that  of  the  water, 
the  latter  being  drawn  off  by  automatic  traps  or  oaU- 
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cocks.  The  air  was  then  subjected  to  some  of  the 
cold  air  produced  by  the  machine  itself,  by  being 
made  to  traverse  copper  pipes  arranged  around  the 
interior  of  the  walls  of  the  room  of  about  20.000  cubic 
feet  capacity,  being  cooled.  It  was  found  tnat  about 
588  square  teet  of  surface  in  the  pipes  caused  a  lower- 
ing of  about  20^  in  20,000  cubic  feet  of  air  passed  per 
hour.  The  moisture  liquefied  by  this  arrangement 
was  removed  by  automatic  traps,  and  was  sufficient  to 
prevent  any  inconvenient  amount  of  snow  being 
formed  in  the  expanded  air  when  the  working  pres- 
sture  of  the  air  was  30lb.  per  square  inch  above  the 
atmosphere,  the  air  being  previously  cooled  by  water 
to  65°.  After  this  the  air  was  ezpande^l  and  delivered 
by  means  of  wooden  shoots  to  the  various  parts  of  the 
meat  room.  The  temperature  of  the  meat  room  was 
35°,  the  external  air  being  about  70°  Fahrenheit.  A 
wet-and-dry-bulb  hygrometer  suspended  in  the  room 
never  indicated  more  than  70  per  cent,  humidity 
during  the  continuous  working  of  this  machine  for 
two  months.  Several  carcases  of  beef  were  preserved 
in  splendid  condition,  and  fish  became  stiff  and  their 
wet  skins  externally  quite  dry  by  a  day  or  two's  ex- 
i)08ure  to  the  atmosphere  of  the  room.  It  was  found, 
however,  that  the  ratio  of  the  steam  cylinder  capacity 
to  that  of  the  compressers  was  not  sudh  as  to  allow  of 
the  machine  being  worked  with  steam  of  40lb. 
without  the  assistance  of  a  steam-condenser,  a  con- 
dition which  was  essential  on  shipboard,  as  the  full 
boiler  pressure  and  the  use  of  the  condenser  of  the 
main  engines  could  only  be  obtained  at  sea^  and  the 
machine  was  reouired  to  work  in  port  occasionally. 

Neither  was  the  design  so  compact  as  was  thought 
desirable,  and  it  was  then  decided  before  putting 
anything  on  board  ship  to  adopt  a  design  which  was 
put  on  board  the  Anchor  Line  steamer  "  Circassia,'' 
in  March,  1879,  and  connected  with  a  chamber 
measttrini  about  18,000  cubic  feet,  including  engine 
space  ana  chamber  walls.  The  moisture-depositing 
pipes  of  copper,  which  were  to  be  exposed  to  the  cold 
air  of  the  chamoer  containing  the  meat,  were  arranged 
exactly  fore  and  aft  so  as  to  prevent  their  aotion 
beingj  interfered  with  by  the  roll  of  the  ship,  the 
pitching  of  the  ship  bein^  a  lesser  eviL 

The  author  went  to  New  York  with  this  machine 
to  watch  its  behaviour,  and  returned  in  the  following 
month  with  a  small  cargo  ;  the  machine  was  able  to 
keep  the  room  near  freezing-point  with  sixty  revolu- 
tions per  minute.  He  returned  to  New  York  and 
back  again  with  meat  to  the  extent  of  four  hundred 
carcases  of  beef  and  large  quantities  of  mutton, 
equivalent  in  value  to  about  £8,000  sterling.  This 
meat  had  been  previously  cooled  to  35®  in  the  chill- 
rooms  of  New  York,  and  was  landed  here  at  about 
the  same  temperature.  The  machine  ran  a  great 
nnmber  of  voyages  with  similar  cargoes,  and  finally 
giving  place  to  a  larger  machine,  vras  transferred  to 
another  steamer. 

It  may,  however,  be  mentioned  that  in  July,  when 
the  temperature  of  the  harbour- water  in  New  York 
was  85*>,  and  the  external  air  over  100°  it  took  all  the 
|K)wer  of  the  machine  working  at  one  nundred  revo- 
lutions per  minute  to  do  the  beforementioned  work, 
which  has  been  the  basis  of  all  subseauent  calcula- 
tions for  a  given  room  with  such  insulation  as  was 
then  used.  Matters  had  now  arrived  at  the  stage 
when  it  was  deemed  desirable  by  the  owners  of  the 
Anchor  lane  to  fit  up  the  whole  of  their  thirteen 
Transatiantic  ships  trading  between  ^is  country  and 
^ew  York.  After  much  consideration  it  was  resolved 
to  abandon  the  construction  of  machines  in  duplicate, 
and  to  trust  to  making  a  machine  with  an  unusual 
factor  of  strength  together  with  abundance  of  spare 
gear. 

The  design  fixed  upon  is  shewn  in  Fig.  2.    The 


first  machine,  however,  of  this  type  was  placed  on 
board  the  steamship  ^*  Strathleven,^  chartered  by 
Messrs.  Mcllwraith,  Macf^ham  and  Co.,  for  an 
experimental  voya£n3  to  Australia.  The  two  com- 
pressors marked  P  P  were  16  inches  in  diameter  and 
24  inches  length  of  stroke,  the  steam  cylinder  A  was 
18  inches  in  aiameter  and  24  inches  length  of  stroke, 
and  the  expansion  cylinder  E  16  inches  in  diameter 
and  24  inches  length  of  stroke.  The  moisture- 
depositing  pipes,  for  conveying  the  compressed  air 
from  the  compressors  to  the  exoansion  cylinder  with 
these  machines,  were  made  of  galvanized  wrought  iron 
expanded  into  cast-iron  tube-plates,  the  top  rows  of 
tubes  bringing  back  the  compressed  air  from  the  far 
end  of  the  pipes  placed  in  the  cold-room.  These 
pipes  were  generally  ranged  fore  and  aft  in  the  centre 
line  of  the  siiip,  but  in  some  cases,  as  in  those  of  the 
"Strathleven  and  the  "Cuzco,"  they  have  been 
arranged  next  the  ship's  skin  ;  they  do  not  occupy,  as 
a  rule,  more  space  than  300  cubic  feet  in  a  chamber 
of  the  gross  measurement  of  20,000  cubic  feet,  or  a 
fioor  space  of  about  1^  per  cent,  to  2  per  cent  of  the 
total  area  of  the  room.  The  machine-room  seldom 
exceeds  7^  i>er  cent  of  the  space  being  cooled, 
including  working  space  round  the  machine.  In 
summer  these  macnines  have  been  able  to  reduce  in  a 
few  hours  in  New  York  Harbour,  with  air  and  water 
temperatures  of  nearly  100^,  the  air  of  chambers  60 
feet  long,  40  feet  broad,  and  6  feet  hi^h,  to  below 
freezing-point,  and  at  other  times  of  the  year  they 
have  been  employed  with  equal  success  for  chambers 
100  feet  long,  40  feet  wide,  and  6  feet  high,  internal 
measurement  Their  average  speed  during  a  voyage 
has  been  about  fifty  to  sixty  revolutions  per  minute, 
and  their  average  working  air  pressure  461d.  per  square 
inch  above  the  atmosphere. 

As  regards  the  one  fitted  on  board  the  steamship 
"  Stratmeven,"  it  arrived  in  London  in  February, 
1880,  bringing  34  tons  of  mutton  and  beef  frozen 
solid,  being  the  first  successful  importation  of  fresh 
meat  from  Australia.  The  machine  was  onl^  work- 
ing a  fractional  portion  of  each  day  during  the 
voyage,  being  connected  with  a  chamber  measuring 
internaJly  about  4000  cubic  feet.  Subsequent  exi)e- 
rience  demonstrated  that  the  same  machine  could 
have  cooled  a  chamber  of  four  times  the  size.  In  the 
case  of  the  '^  Strathleven !'  and  other  Australian  ships, 
the  wall  insulation  was  increased  to  10  inches,  ana 
was  formed  of  hollow  walls  filled  with  wood  charcoal 

The  log  of  this  machine  was  kept  by  Mr.  Matthew 
Taylor  Brown.  B.Sc.,  Glasgow,  who  went  out  to 
Australia  in  cnar^  of  the  machinery.  It  contains 
much  interesting  information,  particularly  observa- 
tions upon  the  minimum  temperature  of  the  air 
immediately  after  expansion^  which  fell  to  100^  below 
zero,  with  an  air-pressure  of  four  atmospheres  abso- 
lute, and  cooling  water  of  50°.  Mr.  firown  also 
maae  observations  upon  the  freezing  operations  in 
Australia,  and  found  that  when  a  quarter  of  beef  at  a 
temperature  of  70°  was  put  into  an  atmosphere  of 
about  10°  Fahrenheit,  its  temperature  at  the  expiry 
of  five  hours  was  39°  at  the  surface  and  55°  in  the 
centre,  and  that  twenty-four  hours  elapsed  before  the 
surface  was  frozen  hard,  the  portions  6  inches  below 
the  surface  being  only  about  60° ;  in  four  days,  how- 
ever, the  centre  of  the  mass  became  reduced  to  a 
degree  or  two  below  freezing-point  It  was  also 
found  that  the  conditions  of  bringing  meat  from 
Australia  are  very  favourable  tor  the  working  of  the 
machinery,  since  the  long  run  from  Melbourne  to  the 
Equator  m  temperate  waters  allows  the  machine  to 
get  a  thorough  mastery  of  the  cargo  before  arriving 
at  the  regions  of  the  Ked  Sea. 

Steamers  and  sailing  vessels  fitted  up  with 
machinery  on  the  lines  laid  down  in  1878  are  now 
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^^ .^ ^  trsrasing  the  Atiantir  sod    menta ;  they  kive  agun  tniHfemd  it  to  tiie  shores 

wzsiA.  iod  tnr^-zAXLtmt^  the  ports  oi  Loiuioiu  GIjis-    oI  Anatrslia^  when  it  Ins  finally  ^mind  perfectly 
"▼  >(>ilv;<i?a^  Sjdn^y,  Cauitertnry,  Otajgo,  Ruaviau    fresh  aad  in  sploidid  condition  on  toe  tabln  of  i& 
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th*  air- 


NonL— In  FisiirM2,l,<.aiidllttepoiitionoftlM  mointiire  dgpoiiUiig  pipee  mad  the  lead 
of  the  other  pipee  ere  amased  so  thet  the  curveate  of  air  mmj  he  eleaily  ahown  and  aU^itly 
ditttsnsBt  from  the  arraaganentB  actually  adopted  in  practice  whidi  rmrj  with  each  ahip. 
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without  difRcnlty  freeze  400,000  tons  per  annuni)  and, 
if  worked  at  full  power  and  Bpeed,  their  steam  cylin- 
ders would  indicate  full  8000  horse-power..  Their 
work  is  various.  They  have  brought  frozen  salmon 
from  the  shores  of  Labrador  and  delivered  it  in 
London ;  they  have  kept  it  in  the  frozen  state  in 
London  for  six  months  whilst  being  sold  in  instal- 


comprising  soles,  turbots,  whiting,  etc,  which  have 
been  bought  up  and  eaten  by  our  Australian  cousios, 
curious  to  taste  and  eager  to  pay  several  shillings  a 
pound  for  such  dainties.  Their  chief  dtt^  has,  how- 
ever, been  in  bringing  meat  to  Great  Britam,  upwirds 
of  400  cargoes  having  arrived  at  our  ports  of  the 
money  value  of  over  three  miUions  sterling. 
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Fig.  3  repreaents  raachineis  as  now  coDstructed  for 
cooliDg  shipe'  provisinna  and  making  ice.  The  air  is 
compressea  in  the  air-pump,  P,  deprived  of  its  heat 
hj  comprefisioQ  in  the  tower,  T,  jMSses  through  the 
horizontal  moiature-depoaitioe  pipes  packed  in  the 
sale-plate,  and  is  finally  expanded  in  the  act  of  doing 
work  to  the  cylinder,  E,  from  whence  it  la  conveyed 
ranQd  the  outside  of  the  metallic  cells  containing  the 
water  required  to  be  frOEen  for  table  use,  and  then  is 
deliTered  into  the  chamber  containing  the  meat  and 
provisions.    The  length  of  this  machine  is  IS  feet,  its 


provisions.    The  length  of  this  machine  is  IS  feet,  its 

Dreadth  at  the  pointT  is  3  feet,  and  at  the  ixtint  E  is    ,       ,.    , 

4  feet,  and  its  aof^t  is  such  that  it  vill  go  in  'tween  I  a  cooling  power  equal 


they  assume  when  packed  in  ice.  The  provision- 
room  of  a  large  steamship  measures  internally  perhtuM 
BOOO  cubic  ftet,  including  the  space  necessary  for 
storing  the  wines,  salt  meat  tanks,  etc.  This  pattern 
of  machine  is  proving  a  very  useful  one  in  another 
direction,  for,  by  arrangeroeut  with  Messrs.  Crossley 
Brothers,  the  makers  ol  the  Otto  gas  engines,  they 
are  being  constructed  to  be  driven  fay  gas  instead  of 
bv  steam.  The  air-pump  in  this  new  machine  is 
placed  in  the  position  of  steam  cylinder,  Fig.  3,  and 
the  gas  motor  cylinder  takes  the  place  of  the  air- 
pump,  P,  on  same  diagram.  Such  machines,  affording 
laTto  what  could  be  obtained  by 


a  engine-room,  but  as  the  stewards'  depart- 
meots  are  frequently  elsewhere,  the  machine  id  some- 
times placed  on  the  upper  deck,  or  in  the  position 
luoally  occupied  by  the  old  ice-house.  The  air 
delivered  by  these  machines  is  so  dry,  as  well  as  cold, 
that  calico  or  paper  hung  up  in  it  ignites  readily  on 
application  of  a  flame,  so  that  the  provisions  are  pre- 
vented from  getting  into  the  slimy  condition  which 


the  use  of  half  a  ton  or  a  ton  of  ice  per  day,  are  now 
being  made  for  retail  shops,  country  mansions,  etc 

On  diagram  4  is  a  section  of  one  of  Messrs.  Shaw, 
Savill  and  Albion  Company's  ships  fitted  up,  the  end 
view  of  the  engine  app^ring  in  top  left-hand  comer, 
and  the  space  cooled  being  not  onlv  the  'tween  decks, 
but  the  lower  bold  of  the  forward  naif  of  the  vessel 
In  the  case  of  the  steamships  of  the  Orient  Line 
!  and  other  steamers,  the  cold  chambers  for  containing 
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the  meat  have  been  constructed  in  the  'tween  decks 
of  the  ship,  so  that  their  form  varies;  but  the  method 
of  building  them  consists  of  lining  the  walls,  the 
floor,  and  the  roof  of  the  meat-chamber  with  wood- 
work containing  hollow  spaces  filled  with  wood- 
charcoal,  or  shavings.  It  is  found  that  7  inches  thick 
of  such  lining  forms  very  fair  insulation  ;  but,  in  the 
case  of  tropical  ships,  it  is  frequently  made  10  or  12 
inches  thick.  It  is  also  found  that  the  larger  the 
quantity  of  meat  brought  over,  the  more  economically 
can  the  work  be  done.  Thus  the  prime  cost  of  the 
machinery  for  carr)ring  a  pound  of  meat  is  25  per 
cent,  less  when  a  ship  is  fitted  up  to  carry  1000  tons 
instead  of  500  tons,  and  there  is  a  further  gain  of  10 
per  cent  in  the  less  packing  space  required. 

The  air  discharged  from  the  machines  is  generally 
80^  below  zero  Faht.  and  oftentimes  lOO*. 

The  lowest  temperatures  which  have  been  obtained 
in  scientific  laboratories  has  been  about  200^  below 
zero,  but  it  is  believed  that  before  460**  below  zero  is 
reached,  all  known  gaseous  matters  would  be  absolutely 
solid. 

The  fact  of  air  being  so  excessively  low  in  tempera- 
ture when  first  liberated  from  the  machine  does  not  in 
any  way  interfere  with  keeping  a  r^ular  temperature 
in  the  cold  chambers-^in  fact  a  temperature  so  regular 
that  nothing  even  in  the  most  equable  climate  can 
possibly  be  compared  to  it  Aji  examination  of 
thousands  of  recorded  observations  of  the  machines 
traversing  the  Atlantic  shews  that  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  chambers  does  not  vary  3^  during  a 
voyage,  being  much  less  variation  than  the  difference 
between  the  nours  of  mom  and  even  of  any  ordinary 
winter  day. 

This  even  tem^rature  is  maintained  by  distributing 
the  cold  air  by  pipes  carried  along  the  top  comers  or 
roof  of  the  chamber,  and  having  outlets  at  regular 
intervals,  the  velocity  or  flow  of  the  air  beii^  regulated 
by  the  speed  at  which  the  machine  is  worked.  There 
is  no  big  blast  or  current  of  air  perceptible  at  these 
outlets,  the  cold  air  tranquilly  displacing  the  warmer 
atmosphere  as  easily  as  cold  winter  air  permeates 
through  the  chinks  of  windows  and  doors  oi  a  sitting 
or  drawing  room,  and  the  atmosphere  is  no  more 
disturbed  than  in  such  cases.  It  foUows  from  this 
that  a  chamber  can  be  kept  at  any  temperature  deemed 
desirable — thus  20"  Fahr.  is  thought  a  very  desirable 
temperature  for  brining  meat  loxi^  distances  across 
the  tropics,  28''Fahr.  is  thought  desirable  for  bringing 
meat  from  America,  and  40®  Fahr.  for  preserving  town 
meat  in  public  abattoirs  ;  whereas  in  India  the  tem- 
perature reouired  for  sitting  rooms  is  perhaps  TO''  or 
80"  Fahr.  There  is  no  dimculty  in  meeting  any  of 
these  conditions  ;  and,  in  regard  to  India,  I  will  quote 
from  the  Calcutta  paper  "The  Englishman."  of  Feb. 
2nd,  1884,  regarding  a  refrigerator  and  cold  sitting- 
room  exhibited  at  the  recent  Calcutta  exhibition. 
It  says— "This  is  one,  and  perhaps  its  strongest 
point  of  usefulness  from  a  commercial  point  oi 
view,  but  it  has  another  career  from  a  scientific  and 
humanitarian  point  of  view,  and  that  is  in  connection 
with  the  surgical  department  in  hospitals.  In  tropical 
climates  there  are  many  surgical  operations  which 
cannot  be  performed  until  the  weather  gets  cooler,  a 
certain  temperature  being  a  sine  qud  non  to  the  success 
of  the  operation,  so  the  unfortunate  patient  has  to 
remain  in  suffering,  whilst  the  disease  is  daily  gaining 
ground,  because  the  weather  is  too  hot  to  admit  of  the 
operation  being  performed ;  but  with  a  Bell-Coleman 
cold  house  the  surgeon  can  command  any  temperature 
he  wantsfortheoperation,  and  maintain  it  as  long  as  may 
be  necessary  for  tne  recovery  of  the  patient.  Dr.  Tuson, 
the  Deputy  Surgeon-General,  has  made  frequent  visits 
to  this  one,  becoming  each  time  more  convinced  of  its 
adaptability  to  hospital  purposes,  and  to  the  enormous 


advantages  such  a  room  would  confer  in  certain  opera- 
tions. It  seems  to  be  becoming  a  popular  place  of 
resort,  as  upwards  of  2000  people  have  been  inside 
already,  ana  appear  surpriBed  to  find  Darjeeling  or 
Simla  so  easily  attainable." 

Whilst  it  happens  that  on  the  Continent  of  Europe 
other  kinds  of  refrigerating  machinery  have  been  ex- 
tensively employed,  tiie  exi^ncies  of  the  meat  trade 
have  so  far  developed  cold  air  machines  that  they  are 
more  extensively  used  in  this  country  than  any  other 
kind  of  refrigerating  machinery.  The  readiness  with 
which  consifi^ees  of  meat  trust  10  or  20  thousand 
pounds'  worth  of  that  commodity  to  the  workmg  of  a 
single  machine,  out  in  the  ocean  for  two  or  thr^ 
months  is  a  remarkable  fact,  and  speaks  strongly  in 
favour  of  their  reliability.  Moreover  the  absence  of 
chemicals  other  than  air  and  water,  renders  them  easily 
repaired  by  a  mechanic  who  understands  a  steam 
engine,  of  which  such  may  be  found  in  almost  any 
foreign  port. 

Their  use,  however,  has  not  been  confined  to  sea- 
going purposes,  but  has  embraced  a  number  of  appli 
cations  on  land,  besides  such  obvious  purposes  aa  the 
cooling  of  slaugnter-houses,  and  the  cellars  of  brewers, 
amongst  which  may  be  mentioned  the  keeping  of  nam 
cool  in  which  oil  is  being  filtered  or  pressed— and  bo 
doubt  numerous  possible  applications  will  suggest 
themselves  to  the  members  ot  this  Society. 
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ON  THE  QUANTITATIVE  ESTIMATION  OF 
OILS  AND  FATS  (Pakt  II). 

BY    EDMUND    J.    MILLS,    D.SC,    r.fLS.,     AND    THOMAS 

AKITT. 

In  a  preceding  memoir  (Mills  and  Snodgrass,  Jomal 
ii.,  435),  a  method  was  described  of  quantitatively 
estimating  oils  and  fats  by  dissolving  these  in  car- 
bonic disulphide,  and  titrating  with  a  solution  of 
bromine  in  the  same  solvent.  Farther  experience 
with  this  method  has  convinced  us  of  its  practical 
value  in  such  estimations  ;  we  have  therefore  sought 
to  improve  it,  and  to  extend  the  range  of  standard 
bromine  absorptions.  The  principle  of  the  method 
consists  in  usin^  a  common  solvent  (non-aqueous)  for 
the  bromine  ana  the  oil  or  fat ;  and  we  continue  to 
lay  special  stress  on  the  exclusion,  as  far  as 
possible,  of  water  during  the  absorption  of  the 
bromina 

As  regards  the  solvent  itself,  we  now  emnloy  car- 
bonic tetrachloride  instead  of  the  disolphiae.  The 
former  liquid  has  of  course  an  advantage  over  the 
latter  in  point  of  odour  ;  a  more  material  superiority 
lies  in  the  fact  that  a  solution  of  bromine  in  tk 
tetrachloride  has  much  greater  stability  at  the  ordi- 
nary temperature  than  is  the  case  with  the  disulphide. 

llie  boiling  points  of  the  disulphide,  bromine,  and 
the  tetradiloriae  are  respectively  about  43%  63%and 
77^0. ;  and  ^  mixture  of  the  three  bodies  might 
possibly  be  so  made  as  to  contain  a  percentage  oi 
Dromineperf  ectly  constant  at  the  ordinary  tempcm- 
tura  The  tetrachloride  solution,  however  (with 
which  we  now  always  work),  has  at  least  twelve 
weeks'  exact  stability ;  sufficient^  at  any  rate,  for  all 
practical  requirement& 
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Nearly  all  oils  and  fats,  when  tested  in  the  natural 
state,  contain  moisture  which  is  difficult  to  remove 
completely.  When  t^e  disulphide  is  the  solvent,  the 
influence  of  this,  even  if  0*5  gmmme  of  the  substance 
be  taken,  seldom  produces  an  increased  absorption  of 
bromine ;  but  the  tetrachloride,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  does  not  so  effectually  exclude  the  oxidising 
effect  of  moisture,  and  not  unfre^uently  requires  the 
amount  of  oil  or  fat  to  be  restricted  to  01  gramme 
or  less. 

The  fact  that  oxidation  of  this  kind  is  occurring  is 
easily  ascertained  by  the  reauirement  of  an  increased 
'  ;e  of  bromine,  as  the  weight  of  substance  is 


mcfi 


Dissolving,  then,  about  this  quantity  of  the  sample 
in  50ac.  of  tetrachloride,  we  add  standard  bromine 
until  there  is,  at  the  end  of  fifteen  minutes,  a  per- 
manent colouration.  This  we  compare  with  a  coloura- 
tion, similarly  produced,  in  a  blank  experiment,  and 
so  obtain  a  measure  of  the  bromine  absorption  ;  or 
as  we  sometimes  prefer,  titrate  in  the  ordinary  manner 
by  adding  the  solution  of  the  brominated  substance 
to  potassic  iodide  with  starch,  and  sodic  thiosulphate 
to  this,  or  the  converse. 

It  naturally  occurred  to  us  to  endeavour  to  find  a 
substance  by  which  the  excess  of  bromine  might  be 
''titrated  baick  "  in  the  same  solvent,  and  thus  reduce 
the  whole  of  the  work  to  the  same  degree  of  sim- 
plicity as  a  common  volumetric  estimation  of  alkali 
After  trying  fruitlessly  a  large  number  of  bodies,  we 
at  length,  towards  the  close  of  our  work,  found  in 
^-naphthol  the  substance  of  which  we  were  in  quest 
In  presence  of  carbonic  tetrachloride,  we  find  that 
^-naphthol  forms  a  monobromo-derivative ;  so  that 
our  solution  of  it  is  made  up  to  correspond  with  the 
bromine  solution  in  the  ratio  Br^  :  CfioHgO.  The 
'* absorptions"  stated  below,  of  Japan  wax,  myrtle 
wax,  C^rnauba  wax,  and  common  resin,  were  deter- 
mined in  this  way,  the  excess  of  bromine  being  dis- 
charged by  standard  ^-naphthol.  It  may  not  be 
unimportant  to  add  that  /3-naphthol  is  readily  and 
cheaply  procurable. 

An  artifice  which  we  have  sometimes  employed 
in  reading  the  colorimetric  effect  should  perhaps  be 
mentioned  here.  The  yellow  colour  produced  by  the 
action  of  the  bromine  on  an  oU,  for  instance,  occa- 
sionally obscures  the  observation  of  the  red  tint  of 
the  slight  excess  of  reagent  When  this  has  happened, 
we  have  taken  the  reading  through  a  solution  of 
potassic  chromate  interposed  between  parallel  glass 
plates,  or  inserted  in  a  test  tube.  This  plan  was 
specially  had  recourse  to  in  the  case  of  skate,  ling, 
and  shark  oils. 

In  a  forthcoming  paper  it  is  our  intention  to  deal 
with  the  subject  of  resins. 

We  cannot  conclude  the  present  memoir  without 
expressing  our  thanks  to  Messrs.  Field,  Henderson, 
Parker,  Whitelaw,  W.  B.  Dick  and  Co.,  and  others  for 
specimens  ;  and  jMirticularly  to  Mr.  Hay  Henry  for  a 
beautiful  collection  of  fish  oils.  We  are  also  much 
indebted  to  Mr.  J.  Muter,  who  assisted  us  in  connec- 
tion with  the  determination  of  the  specific  gra- 
vity of  the  oils  and  the  melting  points  of  the 
waxes,  <fec. 

A  table  of  results  is  subjoined.  Each  number 
(except  in  the  case  of  Japan  wax  I)  isa  mean  of  three 
determinations. 

The  average  probable  error  per  cent  of  a  single 
result  is  0"62 ;  where  /3-naphtnol  was  used  as  an 
accessory,  this  was  reduced  to  0*4a  Mean  strength 
of  the  standard  bromine,  '00644  grm.  per  cc. 


Substance. 


Almond  Oil ... . 


i 


I 


«» 


Beeswax 

»» 
tt 

Ben'Oil  . 


tt 


Camaaba  Wax 


*  Cod  Oil 


•» 
»» 
If 

tt 
tt 
•t 


"OotonOil  .... 
*Eiical7PtaB  Oil 

Horse  Fat 

Japan  Wax  (I).. 

Java  Nut  Oil  .. 
^Ling  Liver  Oil. 
Maize  Qerm  OU 
Mustard  Seed! 

Oil / 

Myrtle  Wax  .. 
NeatsfootOn  .. 
Niger  Seed  OU.. 


OUveOU 


PalmOU 
tt. 


Peach  Kernel) 

OU f 

lyOU 

k(Comnion) 
'SealOU 


Sesame  Oil  . . . . 

^Shark  Liver \ 

Oil / 

Sunflower  OU.. 
'Whale OU  .... 

It       • •  •  • 


26*27 

68-74 

0*51 

0^00 

0*00 

0*00 

62-95 

60*89 

33-60 

88*12 

84*03 
821^ 
81-61 

86-69 
83-01 
82-07 
46-66 
94-09 
36-67 
2-33 
1*63 
30-24 
82*44 
74-42 

46-15 

6-34 
S8'33 
36-U 

69*34 


60-61 
35-44 
34*96 

25*40 

66-M 
11270 
67-34 
69  92 
47*35 

84*36 

54*32 
30*92 

48-60 


** 

1 

.2*ft* 

W- 

Melting 
point. 

O 

-9168 

•  • 

-91^ 

•  • 

•  • 

63-9 

•  • 

63*2 

•  • 

es-9 

B    • 

63-3 

-9196 

•  • 

-9161 

m    m 

•  • 

84-1 

•MMMI 
OXXJU 

•  • 

-9292 

•  • 

1-9257 

-9277 

•  • 

Remarks. 


-9281 
-9818 
*9278 
-9441 
'8601 


-9295 
-9262 

-9152 

•9V47 
*9214 

*9266 


-9S82 

•  • 

•9175 
-9244 

-9241 
-9216 
•9260 

•9298 

•9391 
•9199 

•8780 


60*5 
60-8 


44*3 


Kxp.  from  bitter  al- 
monds 

Exp.  from  sweet  al- 
monds.   YeUower 

English  (1888).  Very 
yellow 

Scotch  (1876).    Pale 

Scotch  (1882).  Yellow 

Scotch  (1883).  Yellow 

Much  solid  fat 

No  soUd  fat 

1877.    Scotch,  rancid 
with  age 

1882.  Norwegian  re- 
fined 

1882.    Japanese 

1882.  Scotch 

1883.  Crude,  from 
liver  refuse 

1883.    Norwegian 
1883.    Scotch 


Pasty,  well  mixed 


1882 
1880 

East  Indian 
Thick 


<t 


best 


Thick,  brown, 
sulphocarbon" 

Thinner,     greener, 
-Mow    quality  sul- 
phocar  Don  " 

Crude  old  Calabar 

Crude  Lagos 


Turbid,  filtered 
Light  colour 

Jtark 


Dec.  1883 


About 


Colourless. 

1868 
*'  Norwegian     white 

whale.^  Very  thick 
'*  Bottle  nose  whalo  ** 


^  One  hour's  absorption,  clear  portion  tiJcen. 

*  Twenty  hours*  absorption. 

*  One  quarter  of  an  hour's  absorption. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Stanfokd  (chairman)'  said :  This  method  of 
Professor  Mills  is  a  great  improvement  on  what  we 
have  heard  before,  especially  as  I  can  understand  the 
value  of  the  absence  of  water  in  treating  these  oils. 
There  are  several  members  present  who  are  interested 
in  this  subject,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  anything 
they  may  have  to  say. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Allen  (of  Sheffield)  said  :  I  have 
listened  with  great  interest  to  what  Professor  Mills 
has  said  respecting  his  improved  process  for  estimat- 
ing oils  and  fats.  I  am  not  surprised  to  find  that  he 
has  abandoned  the  use  of  carbon  disulphide^  for  he  is 
well  aware  that  the  objection  which  was  raised  to  it 
was  not  based  merely  on  the  smell,  but  also  on  physio- 
logical grounds.  In  fact,  when  using  his  former  pro- 
cess in  my  laboratory,  very  disagreeable  effects  were 
observed.  I  can  enaorse  his  statement  as  to  the 
desirability  of  working  in  the  absence  of  water  in 
certain  cases,  and  I  congratulate  Dr.  Mills  on  having 
found  a  suitable  indicator  for  the  end  of  the  reaction. 
This,  and  the  replacement  of  the  disulphide  of  carbon 
by  the  tetrachloride,  will  probably  remove  the  prac- 
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tical  objections  wliich  existed  to  hia  former  process. 
The  one  disadvantage  which  occurs  to  me  in  uamg  the 
tetrachloride  is  the  employment  of  a  subatance  not  in 
everyday  use  in  the  laboratory,  and  I  should  like  to 
learn  whether  Dr.  Mills  has  examined  the  applicability 
of  a  bromised  petroleum  spirit ;  a»,  if  such  a  solution 
proved  to  be  fairly  stable,  it  would  bo  cheaper,  and 
m  some  rcapccta  more  convenient  than  the  solution  of 
bromine  in  tetracliloride  carbon. 

Professor  Mills,  in  reply,  said  :  As  nw&rds  the 
question  of  aniline  and  toluidine,  we  find  tuit  we  are 
perfectly  able  to  distinguish  in  analysis  by  means  of 
the  tetrachloride  ]>rocess  ;  but  we  have  not  had  time 
to  complete  our  experiments  with  them.  As  regards 
the  use  of  petroleum  spirit,  of  course,  for  cheapness' 
sake,  one  should  naturally  prefer  it,  as  the  chloride  of 
carbon  is  not  a  cheap  substance ;  but  if  you  once 
have  a  stock  of  it,  it  can  be  re-distilled  with  very 
great  ease.  The  reason  why  we  do  not  adopt  petro- 
leum spirit  is  that  we  believe  that,  in  all  probability, 
bromine  would  act  upon  petroleum  spirit,  even  if  this 
had  been  carefully  freed  from  all  unsaturated  hydro- 
carbides.  As  a  solvent  for  oils  and  fats  petroleum 
would  have  been  une^tceptional ;  but  as  a  means  of 
keeping  bromine  solution  unaltered  for  a  long  time  it 
■  would  probably  fail.  Chloride  of  carbon,  however,  is 
absolutely  stable  towards  bromine  at  least  for  six 
weeks,  and  probably  much  longer. 


3loucnal  anD  patent  tltetatute. 

I.-GBSEEAL   PUHT,   APPAMTUS,   AND 
MACEINE&T. 

Secret  Specifics  atjaintt  Boiler-Iiieriialationi,  Dingler's 
Polyt.  Joum.,  251.  Heft.  12.  from  Ztxcli.d.  Verbandes 
ilciDaiLipfkeBsel  iibcrwach  ungsvercine. 
The  following  aaalynes  and  statements  are  compiled 
from  reports  due  to  the  entpneer,  H.  Bellmcr,  in  Stntt- 
cftrt,  anil  to  the  "  Heizversnclistation  des  Bayeriachen 
Vereines,  Lapidolyl,"  made  by  GebrUder  Kolker, 
Broilnu  ;  four  specimens  from  dilferent  sources,  con- 
tained in  one  litre. 


m. 


IV. 


Total  residue    ..    MKg. 

::  IS"'  : 

. .      B'SO 

..      8-75 

82-73  8.     .. 
11-88 

cham,  two  Hpecimens  containe<l  per  litre— 

Wo"' 

■ 

fuvn 

_TSX 

18S«60  ia»7g8 

"Anli-incrustantpowder."  MakerN.  Albert  in  Berlin; 
acconliiig  Ui  the  (ollowin''  analysis,  this  u  similar  to  the 
so-called  "  Paralitliicon  Minerale."    (See  1876 [220] 2t(5. 1 

CftCOi  aa-lJ?; 

Sad  21-0* 

C»(OH), !4-13 

Naiio        yn 

Na,aO. 8-S8 

Sio,  ■■ i-as 

FB,OJ^-Al,0,  014 

Oil,  3-3* 

Uelatinoui  niuuor    0-91 

1M1» 

"Anti-incrnstant  powder."    Maker  . I.  Cli.  Scliweiger, 


Ka,CO,       im 

NatOSfO,      mt 

NaCl  andKa,80, m 

Orguila        U* 

Fe,0,aiidAl,0. *» 

Sand              Ita 

OH,          ti-n 

h.  Cohn  and  Coapony,  in  Berlin,  famiah  the  so-c*lM 
"  Corrosiv  "  of  the  following  compoMtion  :  — 

NaHO           ua 

CaO              a-» 

NaCI            i-n 

CaCOi          »« 

Fe.Oi  and  AI^,  US 

InsolDblelnHCI. S71 


A'eiii  AppamtuM  for  taboralory  Vie.  R.  Muenckr, 
Dingler's  Polyt.  Joum.,  65,  251,  6. 
Double  Atpinttor. — This  apparatus  is  constmcted  is 
such  manner  that  by  simply  turning  the  aapirator  occasim- 
ally  round  its  axia  it  will  work  Mmtinuooiily,  witbfMl 
necessitating  the  opening  or  closing  of  cocks  or  tbt 
changing  of  indiambber  tab<e. 


Two  cylindrical  veiisela  of  equal  capacity,  made  of  sbcct 
iron  and  supplied  with  water  gauge  glasaeti,  are  cOBiwcUd 
witli  one  another  in  the  centi%  by  nieana  of  a  !■•■ 
cotunm  with  an  ordinary  braiw  tap,  and  on  the  nSm  by 
two  iron  liars.  Tliey  are  closed  by  screws,  which,  on  thi 
one  hand,  end  in  bent  brass  tabes,  eorrespooding  to  tba 
length  of  the  cylinders ;  and  which  on  tbe  other  hand  end 
in  T  shaped  pieces.  Diametrically  to  the  iron  ban  tbo* 
arc  screu'ed  on  axles,  which  move  in  bearings.  As 
latter  are  Bxed  on  the  stand,  which  may  bs  of  wood  or 
metal.  One  of  the  axles  serves  aa  ping  to  abell  of  As 
Htup  cock  and  tlie  two  tubes  formed hv  one  of  the  bearlip; 
the  other  is  of  nnlinary  cylindrical  shape.  In  ordcrlo 
allow  the  air  entering  the  tup  vessel  and  lekvingtbe  bottm 
one,  the  plug  is  bored  under  an  angleeorrecrpondiBglothi 
tubes  of  the  shell  formed  by  the  axle  ;  ontMnvnWHds 
the  plug  is  grooved.  Its  tube  end  ia  connMtcd  with  Itas 
apparatus  tTirough  which  the  aspiration  i>  cani«d  on,  aaa 
is,  by  means  of  the  angle  bore, connactad  withOMMtke 
tubes  of  the  axle  and  thereby  alao  with  the  iap  vead ; 
the  other  tube  bv  means  of  the  gioovein  the  ping  aimiC' 
ing  the  communication  between  the  bottom  Tawel  *M 
the  atmosphere.  The  apparatus  ia  kept  In  a  v^'*' 
position  by  means  of  as|)ringfaatened  totheattDd.    The 
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crliiweriDto  the  botbiin  on«,  it  u  only  neeesaary  toreverea 
the  cjUndera  hy  tnming  them  round  the  axu  to  set  the 


Apparaiutfor  the  Vottimttrie  Bttimo 
tiWy  Large  QuanHlie*  of  Carhonv:  A 
ooDuats  or  twa  strong  metal  buB,  &bi 


ie  £ritmcU(on  of  Comparof 

\ihoiac  Acid. — The  stand 

strong  metal  haia,  about  I  metre  long, 

—  ' n  oftk  pUte.    The  level  linjg  tnSe 


whidi  are  screved 

b  moves  on  one  bar,  the  meaBuring  tnbe    , 

e  and  a  thermomeUr  c  are  tcrewedon  the  other 

In  movable  in  a  vertical  direction.   Tbemeasnringtnbe, 

irhioh  ie  divided  into  200  to  300  CC.  and  shows  ^  CC 

plainly,  has  at  d  &' three  way  cock,  by  which  oommunica- 

tioQ  can  be  effected  either  with  the  atmoephere,  or  with 

the  air  tnbo.  respectively  the  bottle  in  which  the  carbonic 

adil  is  evolved.     The  tubes  n,  6,  and  care  connected  with 

each  other  by  iDdiambber  tnbos. — J.  G. 


IL— FITEL,  SA3  AHL  LIGHT. 

/nwroMffiMb  tn  Coking  and  in  fhe  VUlitation  of  thi 
Gantfrom  Coke  Own*.  Thoe.  NicbobOD.  Eag,  Pat 
358,  ISM. 
The  inventor  conetracta  or  adapts  ovens  or  kilns  with 
interaticea  in  and  floes  nndemeath  the  bottom.  To  the 
top  ol  these  ovens  be  adds  pipes  to  receive  the  gases,  and 
convey  them  throngh  boxes  partly  filled  with  coke  and 
eu  liqnor,  into  a  main  pipe  connected  with  a  con- 
oenmng  plant  After  the  tar  and  ammonia  have  been 
citiacted,  the  gaaes  are  returned  through  another  set  of 
pipes,  and  ru^  (or  lighUne  or  heatiDg  pQiposes,  To 
obtain  illnmiaating,  as  wdl  as  heating  gas,  an  addi- 
tional range  of  pipes  is  added,  the  gases  beiog  collected 
Kparately.  To  avoid  a  vacuam  which  woold  create 
external  presanre,  and  he  liable  to  introdnce  air,  the  top 
of  the  oven  is  kept  filled  with  steam.  Toprodnceosmnch 
ammonia  aa  poMible,  and  umultaneonaly  extract  the 
snlphnr  from  uie  coke,  the  latter  is  cooled  off  by  causing 
■team  to  paw  apwarda  throngh  the  charge,  when  the 
process  of  corbonualjon  is  completed.    In  order  to  avoid 


tuateiiaL  This  inventiotk  can  be  adapted  also  to  kilns 
cr  fnmaoeB  for  bnrmng  lime  or  bricka,  or  smelting  ores 
and  RmUar  ptttpoeeB.— D.B, 


ProdvHion  and  Pvrifieation  of  Comtnutible  Qatet,  and 
ApplianaM  ther^or.  W.  3.  Sutherland.  Gng.  Pat 
3891,  1SS3. 

In  this  invention,  coal  or  fuel  to  be  gadfled  or  carbonised 

{laced  in  a  producer  or  retort,  and  a  anbstaace 
le  of  evolving  bydn>g[en  is  added,  which  gas  com- 
bines with  the  nascent  nitrogen  in  the  foel  to  form 
imonia.  Tbelatter  isfixed  byaaoilahleaoid  prodoeed 
given  out  by  the  deeompoeitiou  of  tiie  enbetonoe  em- 
ploved,  or  by  acting  on  the  some  in  the  prodooer.  The 
antnor  prefeiB  the  uae  of  a  solnble  hydrated  chloride,  e.g. 
a  solution  of  hydrated  caldum  chloride,  altbongh  it  ii 
evident  that  an  ineolnble  hydrated  salt  may  be  employed. 
In  adding  pyrites  to  the  fuel,  sulpburons  acid  is  evolved, 
wbich  fixes  the  ammonia  passing  off  from  the  coal.  A 
snbetance  which  is  merely  capable  of  liberating  an  add 
may  be  used  instead  of  a  oydrated  chloride  or  other  salt, 
and  the  hydrogen  obtained  from  the  water  in  the  fuel,  or 
from  the  steam  or  water  used  to  form  water  gas.  In 
OTder  to  take  up  any  exoees  of  add  which  may  be  ooo- 
tained  in  the  gas  after  the  ammoniacal  salts  have  been 
collected,  the  gas  is  paaaed  throogb  lime  or  other  puri- 
fiers. For  the  production  of  combustible  gas,  super- 
heated steam  is  passed  through  carbonaceons  fud  by 
combining  two  gas  producers  with  a  continnoos  super* 
heater  and  a  steam  snpply.  The  heated  gosee  prodnoed 
by  the  combustion  of  tnel  in  one  pf  the  prodnoers,  paaa 
into  a  eontinnona  superheater  in  one  direction,  ana  the 
steam  from  the  supply  being  introdnoed  into  the  super- 
heater in  the  oppoute  direction,  the  heat  is  condaded 
tiirongb  the  heat-conducting  snifaoee  separating  the  hot 
gases  from  the  steam,  into  uie  Steam  from  the  hot  gaaes. 
The  hot  steam  is  then  passed  throngh  the  fuel  contained 
in  the  second  prodnoer,  and  raisee  it  to  snch  a  tempera- 
ture, that  a  mntoal  action  is  produced  between  the  oarbon 
in  the  fud  and  the  steam  and  carbonic  oxide.  Hydrwen 
and  hydrocarbons,  or  water  ga»,  are  produced,  and  when 
raw  fnel  is  used,  the  resnltinc  mixture  of  gases  la  passed 
through  suitable  apparatns  lor  separating  the  tar  and 
ammoniacal  prodnote.  In  order  to  obviate  the  difflcnlty 
of  keeping  in  repair  the  porta  of  the  superheater  into 
which  the  not  gasee  first  enter,  the  fnd  chamber  in  wliioh 
the  coal  is  burned  is  made  of  snifident  depth  to  prodooe 
carbonic  oxide,  or  the  well-known  producer  gas.  The 
latter  is  then  introduced  into  the  superheater  side  by 
side  with  hot  or  cold  air,  so  that  combustion  takes  place 
ittdde  the  superheater.  By  this  means  the  temperature 
can  be  controlled  by  properly  proportioning  the  steam 
to  the  gaeea  and  air,  and  the  impmgemeot  of  intensely 
heated  gases  against  the  end  walla  or  surfaces  contdning 


ton  material,  placed  preferably  parallel,  and  at  a 
able  distance  apart,  and  in  one  length,  or  jointed  np  in 
lengths,  with  fancet  and  spigott  joints,  or  similar  means. 
The  tubes  are  carried  at  their  ends  next  the  firevlace  by 
a  wall  of  refractory  material,  and  ore  so  kept  tlie  right 
distances  apart,  and  walls  are  extended  between  the 
ends  of  the  wall  carrying  the  tubes,  so  ab  to  form  a 
chamber  through  which  the  steam  passes  on  its  way 
from  the  generator  to  the  producer.  For  further  details 
in  coimection  with  the  construction  of  the  superheater 
and  prodnceis,  we  must  refer  to  the  description  of  the 
drawings  accompanying  the  original  specification. — D.B. 


nL— DESTRUCTIVE  DISTILUTIOS,  TIE 

PRODFCTS,  Eta 

Obtaining  Benzene  and  other  Sydroearbotu.  G.  E.  Davis. 

Eng.  Fat  4468, 1863. 
In  a  previous  communicatioa  (Pot  B717,  1SB2),  the  oil 
need  for  absorbing,  and  likewise  the  gasoe  horn  the 
distillation  of  the  coal,  weie  oooled  in  an  air  cooler,  ec  a 
freezing  machine.  It  has  been  fonnd  that  the  pnmesa 
provioudy  patented  is  also  partly  aireticable  to  Uie 
gaseous  prodncta  resulting  from  the  distulation  of  shale, 
and  to  a  certain  d^ree  to  the  varions  mixtarea  of  gases 
evdved  from  producers,  coke  ovens,  etc  As,  however, 
the  relatively  large  volome  of  these  gases  renders  it 
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more  difficult  to  extract  the  benzene  from  them  than 
from  thoee  evolved  in  the  distillation  of  coal,  they  may 
be  treated  more  economically  in  the  following  manner : — 
The  fi^ases  are  compressed,  an  operation  whicn  results  in 
the  production  of  much  heat  The  compressed  gases  are 
cooled,  after  which  they  are  brought  into  contact  with  a 
heavy  hydrocarbon  oil,  to  absorb  the  benzene  and  other 
volatile  hydrocarbons.  The  operation  of  compression 
alone  is  not  sufficient  to  absorb  the  whole  of  the  oenzene 
from  the  gases,  these  gases  must  therefore  be  allowed  to 
expand,  and  during  the  expansion,  or  afterwards,  as 
may  be  found  convenient,  the  gases  are  passed  through 
washers,  scrubbers,  or  other  apparatus  containing  the 
hydrocarbon  absorbent. — D.  B. 


Thiotolent  or  Methyl-thiophene,  Victor  Meyer  and  Hans 
Kreis,  Berichte  17,  [6],  787. 

The  authors  have  succeeded  in  obtiunine  this  homolcM?ue 
of  thiophene  from  coal-tar  toluene.  The  method  first 
adopted  was  similar  to  that  used  in  the  extraction  of 
thiophene  from  coal-tar  benzene  (treatment  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  so  as  to  convert  into  sulphdnic  acids,  etc. ), 
and  thus  a  crude  oil  containing  about  15  per  cent  of 
thiotolene  and  85  per  cent  toluene  was  obtained.  But 
whereas  thiophene  can  be  separated  from  a  mixture  of 
thiophene  and  benzene  by  repeated  partial  extraction 
wiU&  sulphuric  acid,  thiotolene  cannot  be  isolated  in  the 
same  manner.  Meyer  and  Dyson  have,  however,  shewn 
that  by  the  action  of  iodine,  in  presence  of  iodic  acid  or 
mercuric  oxide,  thiophene  and  its  homoloeues  are  con- 
verted into  iodo-substitution-products  of  nigh  boiling- 
points  ;  and  since  the  hydrocarbons  of  the  benzene  series 
are  only  attacked  at  hieher  temperatures  hy  these 
reagents,  they  can  be  easily  separated.  lodothiotolene 
prepared  in  the  above  manner  was  converted  into 
thiotolene  by  the  action  of  sodium  in  alcoholic  solution  ; 
it  is  a  colourless  mobile  oil,  boiling  at  US'*  C. 

Dibromthiotolene  C4HBr2(CHs)S  is  an  oil  boiling  at 
227^-229°  and  which  by  the  further  action  of  bromine  is 
converted  into  tribromthiotolene  C4Br3(CHs)S. 

Crude  xylene  from  coal-tar  also  gives  Laubenheimer*s 
reaction,  and  the  authors  hope  to  bolate  from  this, 
thioxene  the  next  'higher  homologue  of  the  thiophene 
group. — D.  £.  J. 


iy.-(50LOU]lI]!r9  MATTBBS  AND  DIES. 

A  New  or  Improved  Colouring  Matter  and  Process  for 
obtaining  the  same,  W.  P.  Thompson.  A  communi- 
cation m>m  M.  E.  Savigny,  of  New  York.  Eng. 
Pat  1031,  January  9th,  1884. 

In  this  invention  the  wood  or  plant  is  subjected  to  a 
"fermentation"  or  an  ''oxidation"  process,  and  is 
especially  applicable  to  the  treatment  of  tannic  woods  or 

Slants.  The  woods  or  plants  are  reduced  to  a  finely 
ivided  state,  placed  in  suitable  vats  witii  tepid  water 
sufficient  to  soak  the  wood,  and  brewers'  yeast  or  other 
leaven  added  to  produce  "  fermentation  "  or,  a  diluted 
acid  is  used  to  ef&ct  the  "  oxidation."  Hydrochloric  or 
nitric  acids  are  suggested  as  best  for  the  purpose.  After 
the  admixture  of  tne  leaven  or  the  acid  the  mass  is  allowed 
to  stand  a  considerable  length  of  time,  when  more  water 
is  added,  the  temperature  raised  and  kept  at  about  120'' 
to  160**  Fah.  with  frequent  stirring  for  two  days.  The 
acid  method  is  the  quickest,  requiring  about  one-third  the 
time  needed  for  the  fermentation  process.  When  the  scum 
shows  a  deep  orange  colour  the  temperature  is  ndsed  to 
the  boiling  point,  and  maintained  there  for  an  hour.  The 
liquor  is  then  drawn  off  and  evaporated,  resulting  in  the 
fint  extract  The  residues  left  in  the  vat  may  be  further 
treated  with  alkaline  bodies  in  the  same  manner  as  here- 
tofore;  but  the  resulting  extract  is  of  an  inferior  quality. 
A  better  method  for  extracting  the  colouring  matter  from 
these  residues  is  that  described  in  Patent  1032,  an  abstract 
of  which  appears  in  this  Journal  The  inventor  in  using 
the  term  '* oxidating"  claims  to  cover  both  the  "fer- 
mentation "  and  the  "  oxidation  "  processes.— G.  H.  B. 


A  New  or  Improved  Colouring  Matter  and  Proem  fcr 
obtaining  same,  W.  P.  Thompson.  A  oommunia- 
tion  from  M  £.  Savigny,  New  York.  Eng.  Pat  1032, 
Jan.,  1884. 

The  wood  or  plant  is  first  crushed,  bruised,  powderedt 
or  finely  divided,  then  placed  in  a  suitable  vessel  capable 
of  being  heated,  and  a  sufficiency  of  water  added  to  cover 
the  material  The  temperature  is  next  raised  to  the 
boiling  point  and  a  quantity  of  a  soluble  body  such  as 
glycenne,  or  substances  easily  saponified  by  a  small  per- 
centile of  alkali  added.  The  mass  is  then  mixed  and 
boiled  for  half  an  hour,  and  sufficient  alkali  added  to 
saponify  without  excess.  The  clear  liquid  is  drawn  off 
and  evaporated,  the  result  being  the  first  extract 

The  colouring  matter  in  the  residues  left  in  the  vat  is 
removed — after  washing  free  from  alkali — ^by  ponring  on 
boiling  water,  and  while  on  the  boil,  adding  one  pooim  of 
commercial  alum  to  every  100  pounds  of  residaea,  the 
boiling  being  continued  until  all  the  colouring  matter  ii 
extracted.  The  liquor  is  then  evaporated  to  ^t  the 
extract  These  extracts  compare  well  with  the  daaa  of 
colouring  matters  known  as  <*  Catechus." — G.  H.  B. 


On  Diazoamidobenzenen    B.    Fischer.     Ber.  xvil  [6], 

641. 

The  reaction  between  phenols  and  diazo-compounds,  by 
which  oxyazo-compounds  are  prepared,  does  not  always 
proceed  smoothly,  and  Wallach  (Ber.  xv.,  28)  has 
observed  that  aqueous  solutions  of  resorcin  and  diazo- 
xylenechloride  do  not  react  as  long  as  the  solution  remains 
acid,  but,  on  the  addition  of  alkali,  asoxyleneresordD  is 
formed.  The  yield  of  this  body  is,  however,  far  better  if 
sodium  acetate  is  added  instead,  for  the  presence  of 
caustic  alkalies  causes  the  formation  of  insoluble  bye- 
products.  This  simple  but  important  modification, 
which  Wallach  has  mtroduced  mto  the  method  for 
preparing  oxyazo-compounds,  might  be  expected  to 
succeed  also  in  the  preparation  of  amido-azo-oomponnds, 
but  Fischer  finds  that  such  is  not  the  case. 

One  molecule  of  sodium  nitrite  was  added  to  a  wdl 
cooiedsolution  of  2  molecules  aniline  in  dilate  hydrochloric 
acid ;  on  the  liddition  of  a  concentrated  aqueous  solation 
of  sodium  acetate  (2  molecules)  to  the  clear  liquid,  a 
lemon-;^ellow  precipitate  was  formed,  which  appeared  to 
be  amidoazooenzene.  This  was  washed,  oned,  and 
crystallised  from  alcohol ;  on  analysis  it  gave  numbers 
corresponding  with  the  formula  Ci«HiiN,.  On  beating 
with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  this  substance 
split  up  into  phenol  and  aniline  ;  and  when  heated  with 
alcohol  and  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  it  yielded 
benzene  and  aniline.  Hence  it  must  have  been  diazo- 
amidobenzene. 

The  author  considers  this  to  be  the  best  way  of 
preparing  diazoamidobenzene,  and  xemarka  that  this 
result  illustrates  in  a  striking  manner  the  way  in  which 
the  decompositions  of  the  diazo-bodies  are  influenced  by 
the  presence* of  different  reagents.  Thus,  if  we  ose 
caustic  soda  instead  of  sodium  acetate  in  the  above  re- 
action, amidoazobenzene  is  obtained  directly. — D.  £.  J. 


On  the  Constitution  of  Phthalylehloride  and  Antkraqm- 
none.    Victor  Meyer.    Ber.,  xviL  [6],  817. 

TitEADWELL  and  Meyer  have  found  that  phthalyl-ethyl 

does  not,  under  any  circumstauoes,  combine  with  h^dith 

xylamine ;  hence  it  is  not  a  ketone,  and  the  constitutioiial 

CO    C  H 
formula  CsH4  <QQ2^*g'QBually  assigned  to  it  cannot 

be  correct    Further,  since  phthalyl-ethyl  is  obtained  by 
the  action  of  zinc-ethyl  upon  phthcJyl-cnloride,  the  latter 

CO  CI 
body  must  not  be  represented  as  ^eH4<:^Q  q|   It  U 

probable  that  both  are  lactones,  like  phthalophenone  :— 

C.H,<^^>0       C.H,<^^>0       CeH,<^^>0 

n  I 


(C,H.), 


«» 


Phthalophenone.  Phthaloethyl.  Phthalylchloiide. 
The  lactones  do  not  give  the  hydroxylamine  reaction; 
Lach   has  shewn   this  in  the  case  of   caprolactone, 
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phthalide,  and  ooumarin  (Ber.  xvi»,  1781),  and  V.  Meyer 
BtateB  that  phthalophenone  does  not  anite  with  hydroxyl- 
amine. 
£.  y.  Meyer  has  suggested  that  anUiraquinone  is  a 

lactone,  viz.,  phenylene-phthalide  CeH4<  q>0     but 

li 
C,H, 
Dr.  Goldschmidt  finds  that  it  forms  with  hydroxylamine 
the  compound  Ci^H^OtN.     This  confirms   the  view 
generally  held,  namely,  that  anthraquinone  is  dipheny- 

Icne-diketoneC.H^  <g^>  CeH^. 

D.  E.  J. 

Studies  an  Sulphonie  Acids,  No,  1,  On  the  Hydrolysis 
ofSttlphonic  Adds,  <md  on  the  Recovery  of  the  Benzenes 
Jrom  their  Sidphanie  Acids,  Henry  £.  Armstrong, 
F.R.S.,  and  A.  K  Miller,  Ph.  D.  {Joum.  Chem. 
Soc.,  AprU,  1884,  p  148-152. 

It  is  well-known  that  several  of  the  benzenes  may  be 
reoovered  from  their  sulphonie  acids  by  dry  distillation 
(Freund,  Annalen,  120,  80 ;  Beilstein,  &id.,  12S,  S6),  but 
the  yield  is  unsatisfactory.  When  a  sulphonate  is  heated 
with  hydrochloric  acid  under  pressure,  the  benzene  may 
be  recovered  completely  (Chem.  News,  1874,  29,  Sfi32 ; 
Ber.,  1874,  7,406).  The  decomoosition  must,  however, 
take  place  in  closed  vessels,  and  nence  there  is  risk  of  loss 
by  explosion.  Jacobsen  has  in  one  case  (Ber.,  1878, 
11, 19)  substituted  sulphuric  for  hydrochloric  acid — while 
investigating  the  hydrocartons  resulting  from  the  action 
of  dehydrating  agents  on  camphor,  the  authors  wished  to 
Boparate  1:2:3:5  tetrametnvl  benzene  from  admixed 
hydrocarbons.  Mesitvlene  and  pseudocumene  had  been 
successfully  separated  by  heating  their  sulphonie  acids 
with  hydrochloric  acid  at  100°,  when  the  mesitylene  com- 
poand  was  hydrolysed,  the  pseudocumene  being  recovered 
Dy  heating  at  130-140°.  When  mesitylene  is  dissolved  in 
sulphuric  add  it  may  be  recovered  by  passing  steam  into 
the  solution,  and  the  same  process  was  tried  in  the  case 
of  tetramethyl  benzene,  but  it  was  found  that  all  the 
benzenes  could  readily  be  recovered.  The  method 
described  by  the  authors  consists  in  passing  steam  through 
the  solution  of  sulphonie  acid  or  sulphonate  in  sulphuric 
acid,  the  acid  solution  being  heated  and  maintained  at  the 
temperature  at  which  hydrolysis  takes  place  with  fair 
rapioity.  Aji  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  should  be  employed, 
BO  as  to  retain  a  sufiicient  bulk  of  liquid  in  the  retort  or 
flask;  about  equal  weights  of  sulphonate  and  sulphuric 
acid  are  recommeudecL  The  yield  of  hydrocarbon  is 
stated  to  be  nearly  theoretical,  loss  only  occurring  through 
dissolution  of  a  small  Quantity  of  hydrocarbon  by  the 
water ;  through  incomplete  separation  of  hydrocarbon 
from  the  water ;  and  through  evaporation  of  the  hydro- 
carbon. The  temperatures  at  which  various  sulpnonic 
acids  begin  to  decompose  was  studied  with  the  following 
results : — 

Benzene  sulphonie  add about  175* 

Toluene  para  sulphonie  acid  150* 

Metazylene  sulpnonio  add ) 

Orthoxylene  sulphonie  aoid  \     „     120* 

PaFaxylene  sulphonie  acid j 

Pseudocumene  sulphonie  acid ,     115* 

Mesitylene  sulphonie  acid 100" 

Cjrmene  sulphonie  acid „     190* 

1:2:3:5  tetrametbyl  benzene  sulphonie  acid  . . ) 
Metamethylisopropyl  benzene  sulphonie  add  . .  |-     „     120* 
1 ;  2 : 4  Dimethylethyl  benzene  sulphonie  acid  . .  j 

Unfortunately  the  rate  at  which  change  takes  place  at  the 
temperature  of  initial  hydrolysis  is  extremely  slow,  and 
it  is  therefore  necessary  to  distil  at  higher  temperatures, 
80  that  it  may  happen  that  the  hydrolysis  of  a  more  stable 
Hulphonate  may  be  goiiuf  on  slowly  at  the  same  time. 
Thus,  when  a  mixture  ot  mesitylene  and  pseudocumene 
sulphonie  acids  is  distilled,  the  greater  part  of  the 
mesitylene  is  recovered  free  from  pseudocumene  by  heat- 
to  105°,  but  a  temperature  of  105-115°  is  required  in  order 
to  obtain  the  remainder,  andagood  deal  of  pseudocumene 
then  passes  over.  By  dissolving  the  mixed  distillate  in 
s  Iphonic  acid  and  repeating  the  process,  a  complete 
fteparation  may,  however,  be  effectedf ;  and  by  combming 
this  method  with  Jacobsen's  which  consists  in  crystallising 


the  sulphonie  acids  from  their  sulphuric  add  solution,  a 
complete  purification  of  many  hycfrocarbons  may  readily 
be  enectea.  When  the  sulpnonates  are  heated  in  sealed 
tubes  the  temperatures  of  nydrolysis  are  not  always  the 
same  as  when  the  sulphonates  are  distilled.  Thus 
mesitylene  was  completeljr  recovered  at«  110°,  while 
pseu(U)cumene  sulphonie  add  was  unacted  on,  and  was 
only  decomposed  at  about  130°.  Metaxylene  sulphonie 
add  underwent  hydrolysis  at  138°,  while  the  ortho  and 
para  compounds  were  unacted  on,  the  temperature  for 
these  substances  being  about  1 60°.  Further  researches  on 
hydrolysis  under  pressure  are  promised,  and  the  experi- 
ments will  be  extended  to  hydrocarbons  other  than 
benzenes. — S.  Y^ 


On  the  Colouring  Matters  formed  by  the  action  of  Phenols 
on  Aromatic  Aldehydes,  CarlZulkowsky.  Monatahefte 
fUr  Chemie.  Bd.  VT  [ii  and  iii]  108. 

LiEBEBMANN  and  Schwarzer  obtained  the  so^salled 
rosolic  add  in  the  year  1876,  by  the  action  of  salicyl 
aldehyde  on  phenol,  and  considered  with  H.  Fresenius 
that  m  the  corallin  process  of  Kolbe  and  Schmitt,  the 
nascent  carbonic  oxide  gave  rise  to  rosolic  add.  Baeyer 
and  Etxal  and  Otto  Fischer,  on  the  other  hand,  attributed 
the  formation  of  the  colouring  matter  to  nascent  carbon 
dioxide.  The  author  inclined  to  the  latter  view,  and 
believed  that  the  formation  of  the  resinous  constituent  of 
corallin  was  also  due  to  the  nascent  carbon  dioxide .  The 
composition  of  the  rosolic  acid,  as  well  as  the  correspond- 
ing compound  formed  by  the  action  of  paraoxybenailde- 
hyde  on  phenol,  was  found  later  by  Lieoermann  to  differ 
widely  from  that  of  aurin;  and  he  then  placed  the 
compounds  among  the  aldehyde-phenol  condensation 
roaucts  obtained  by  Baeyer,  explaining  its  formation 


S 


y  the  equation  2C7H80a+2C.H«d  +  0=Ca8HaOe  +  H20, 
nd  eivintr  it  the  constitutional  formula 


and  giving 


aH40H 


'CeH4.0H 


COH C.OH 

aH4.0H  \c«H4.0H 

The  great  resemblance  of  the  pioduct  to  corallin  led  him 
to  believe  that  it  was  the  chief  constituent  of  that  colour- 
ing matter,  and  he  explained  its  formation  thus : — 

(C«H4.0H)a 


COOH 

I  -<-4CeH,.OH=2H,0-*- 

cr  — 


;00H 


c 


/ 


H 
OH 


W 


{CeH4.0H), 

He  also  believed  that  aurin  was  formed  from  thiscompound 
by  the  further  action  of  phenol  and  sulphuric  acia,  thua 
CjgHfflOj  +  2CejHB0H  +  0-2Ci,>Hi40s+3HaO.  When 
corallin  was  dissolved  in  caustic  soda  and  the  solution 
supersaturated  with  sulphur  dioxide  a  resinous  substance 
was  depodted,  while  aurin  and  methvl  aurin  remained 
in  solution.  These  were  predpitatea  as  sulphites  on 
addition  of  hydrochloric  acid,  heated  for  some  time  in 
vacuo  to  11S2°  to  remove  sulphur  dioxide  and  recrystallised 
from  60  per  cent.  alcohoL  The  mother  liquor  was  evap- 
orated, the  residue  dissolved  in  absolute  alcohol,  and  the 
remaining  aurin  precipitated  with  ammonia  eas.  The  fil- 
trate after  evaporation  and  treatment  with  nydrochlorio 
add  yielded  an  amorphous  oolonring  matter,  which  was 
not  further  investigated. 

Trzdnsld  recently  isolated  a  substance  from  the 
reaction  products  of  salicylaldehyde  and  phenol  by  means 
of  add  sodium  sulphite,  which  had  the  oompodtion 
CisHhOs,  and  to  wnich  he  gave  the  name  oxyaurin« 
(Berl.  Ber.  16,  2835.)  In  ids  investigation  of  the 
action  of  salicylaldehyde  on  phenol,  the  author  used 
much  less  aldehyde  than  either  Liebermann  or  Trzcinski. 
Numerous  experiments  led  to  the  condusion  that  a 
colouring  matter  resembUng  aurin  is  only  found  when 
the  phenol  is  in  large  excess,  and  that  the  yield  is 
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better  when  the  mixture  is  heated  to  120^  for  some 
time.  The  best  results  were  obtained  by  mixing 
50grm8.  of  salicylaldehyde  with  154grm8.  of  phenol, 
cooling  well  and  adding  gradually  a  mixture  of 
26grm8 .  of  glacial  acetic  acid  and  82grm8.  of  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid.  Each  drop  of  the  acids  produced  a  red 
colouration,  and  the  mixture  finally  became  thick  and  of 
a  brown-yellow  colour.  On  heating  half  a  day  to  120^ 
the  product  attained  a  metallic  lustre  and  became  denser. 
The  heated  mass  was  poured  into  hot  water,  stirred  and 
allowed  to  cool.  The  acid  liquid  was  decanted  off  and 
the  green  resinous  residue  boiled  with  water  three  or  four 
times  to  remove  phenoL  The  product  was  then  found  to 
resemble  coralUn  exactly.  Neither  aurin  nor  oxyaurin 
were  obtained,  but  the  crude  product  was  always  a 
mixture  of  two  amorphous  bodies,  one  of  which  could  be 
purified.  The  crude  substance  was  dissolved  in 
moderately  concentrated  warm  caustic  soda  and  treated 
with  excess  of  sulphur  dioxide,  when  an  ochre-yellow 
substance  was  deposited.  The  deep  yellow  filtrate  was 
heated  to  90""  and  precipitated  with  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid :  at  higher  temperatures  the  colouring 
matter  forms  a  resinous  majBs  and  is  difficult  to  purify. 
The  precipitate  was  filtered,  washed  free  from  chlorine 
and  oried  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  The  pure  pro- 
duct resembled  corallin  closely,  but  differed  in  man^ 
respects  from  aurin .  Thus  ( 1 )  ammonia  ^ves  no  precipi- 
tate with  the  alcoholic  solution  ;  (2)  it  is  difficultly  soluble 
in  glacial  acetic  acid  ;  (3)  the  alcoholic  solution  has  a  red 
colour  with  a  violet  tinge ;  (4)  it  is  amorphous ;  (S)  it 
does  not  yield  rosaniline  or  any  similar  body  by  heating 
to  ISO"*  with  alcoholic  ammonia ;  (6)  nascent  hydrogen, 
though  it  decolourises  the  solution,  forms  no  crystalline 
leuoo-compound ;  (7)  dioxybenzophenone  is  not  formed 
by  heating  the  product  with  water  to  250°,  but  only  tan^y 
matters.  The  quantity  of  the  pure  colouring  matter  is 
equal  to  that  o!  the  salicylaldenyde  employed.  With 
smaller  quantities  of  phenol  the  substance  is  not  formed, 
or  only  in  minute  quantities. 

To  purify  the  ochre-yellow  product  the  process  of 
separation  was  repeated,  and  the  precipitate  dissolved  in 
alcohol  and  poured  into  water.  The  precipitate  settled 
down  only  after  warming  with  hydrochloric  acid.  The 
dark  metallic-looking  g^reen  grains  form  an  intense 
brown-yellow  solution  with  alcohol,  and  a  very  deep  red 
violet  solution  with  alkalis.  It  yields  no  blue  colouring 
matter  with  aniline,  and  its  properties  thus  agree  with 
those  of  the  oxidation  product  of  the  resinous  constituent 
of  corallin.  The  analysis  of  the  substance  shewed  that 
it  was  not  pure. 

Paraoxybenzaldehyde  and  Phenol. — ^The  san|e  pro- 
cess was  employed  as  with  salicylaldehyde  and  the  same 
products  were  apparently  obtained. 

The  pure  colouring  matter  resembling  aurin  appears 
to  have  the  composition  CsgH^Oa  and  not  CasHssO^  as 
given  by  Liebermann.  The  Tatter,  according  to  the 
author,  agrees  better  with  Trzcinski's  results.  Its  forma- 
tion may  be  explained  thus  2C7H(,Os+2C0HsO-f2O= 
Ca,Hj|pOf-i-2H<jO,  and  Liebermann's  structural  formula 
would  require  to  be  modified  as  below : — 

I 
O 

The  oxygen  is  supposed  by  Liebermann  to  be  derived  from 
the  sulphuric  acid^  but  the  author  noticed  no  evolution 
of  sulpnur  dioxide,  and  he  is  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
oxygen  is  derived  from  the  air.  He  proposes  the  name 
auron  for  the  new  colouring  matter,  on  account  of  its 
resemblance  to  aurin.  The  compound  bears  very  great 
resemblance  to  the  subetance  isolated  from  corallm  by 
the  removal  of  the  resinous  product  and  the  aurins,  but 
their  identity  has  not  been  fully  proved.  They  have  the 
following  properties  in  common ;  (1)  they  are  similar  in 
appearance  and  cannot  be  cnrstallised  ;  (2)  they  do  not 
form  rosaniline  when  heated  to  180**  with  alcoholic 
ammonia ;  (3)  they  yield  a  blue  colouring  matter  with 
aniline ;  (4)  they  are  soluble  in  acid  sodium  sulphite. 


The  alkaline  solution  has,  however,  ayeOow  colour,  and 
the  composition  is  somewhat  different  The  author  con- 
cludes that  corallin  contains  a  substance  which  is  either 
identical  with,  or  nearly  related  to  auron,  and  he  considere 
it  doubtful  whether  the  aromatic  aldehydes  are  conoented 
in  the  formation  of  aurin. — S.  Y. 


T— TEXTIEBS,  COTTOK,  WOOL,  SILK,  Ko. 

A  New  or  Improved  Process  for  SepartUing  Wool  from 
Sheepskins  in  the  Fresh  State,  Paul  Henri  Picard- 
Gouler  fils.    £ng.  Pat  4199,  Aug.  31,  1884. 

Instead  of  using  any  of  the  ordinaiy  dej^ilatories  whi6h, 
according  to  the  inventor,  have  an  injurious  effect  both 
upon  the  wool  and  upon  the  skin,  he  effects  the  separa- 
tion of  the  wool  in  tiie  following  way : — 

The  skins,  freshly  removedfrom the  animal,  are  hung  op, 
after  having  been  well  stretdied«  in  a  chamber  hennetically 
sealed,  ancf  are  allowed  to  retnain  there  for  a  few  hours 
in  summer,  or  for  one  day  in  winter.  During  this  time 
a  certain  amount  of  heat  is  given  off,  which  causes  the 
pores  of  the  skin  to  open,  and  so  far  loosens  the  wool 
that  it  can  be  vexy  readily  removed  by  simple  picking.— 
E.  J.  B. 


VI.— DTEHf ft,  CHICO  PBHTTIlIft,  PAPER 
STAINING,  ASJi  BLEAGEnra. 

Dyeing  of  White  mixed  Silk  and  Cotton  Goods  in  Two 
colours,    Dingler's  Polyt  Joum.,  251.,  Heft  13. 

In  Bulletin  de  MtUhouse,  1884,  p.  65.,  O.  Breuer  describea 
a  process  long  employed  in  Lyons  for  dyeing  goodb  cod* 
sisting  of  both  silk  and  cotton  in  two  colours.  The  mlk 
is  dy^  first  and  in  such  a  manner  that  the  cotton  does 
not  take  up  any  colouriujg;  matter,  likewise  the  cotton 
is  then  dyed  without  altenng  the  shade  of  the  sill&  Thb 
is  done  by  means  of  a  bath  of  tannin  between  the  two 
dyeing  operations,  and  as  an  example  may  be  taken  the 
dyeing  of  the  silk  rose  and  the  cotton  green.  The  sUk  is 
dyed  first  and  this  is  done  with  the  best  and  fastest  colours. 
It  is  dyed  warm  and  with  a  little  soap,  the  liauor  in 
which  me  silk  has  been  boiled  is  very  suitable  after  the 
addition  of  some  acetic  acid.  Unless  me  latter  precaution 
be  adopted  the  sUk  will  take  up  the  colour  badly  and 
unevenly.  After  dyeing  comes  a  thorough  washing,  and 
should  tne  cotton  shew  a  slight  tinge  this  is  removed  by 
very  dilute  bleaching  liquor.  The  most  important  part  of 
the  process  is  the  tannin  mordanting,  and  this  is  done 
as  follows : — Eight  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  piece  in 

Euro  tannin  is  mssolved  in  water  and  men  applied  for  12 
ours,  dry  without  washing.  After  diyinff,  Sol  with 
tartar  emetic  160grms.  to  the  piece  (generally  weighing 
from  2*6k.  to  dk.),  time  2)  to  3  hours  m  the  cold.  Wa£ 
with  water.  Dye  the  cotton  in  the  cold  as  quickly  as 
possible,  using  sufficient  colour  toobtain the  shaderequired 
at  once,  and  acidify  the  dye-bath  slightly  with  acetic  add. 
The  process  should  not  last  longer  than  about  thirty 
minutes,  in  order  to  keep  the  siDc  as  dear  as  possible. 
After  dyeing  comes  washing  in  apretty  concentrated  soap 
bath,  through  which  the  piece  is  taken  for  from  ten  to 
fifteen  minutes  in  order  to  remove  any  colour  that  the  dyed 
silk  may  have  taken  up.  If  necessary  soap  again  and 
wash.  For  rose  it  is  best  to  use  '*  Bose  Bengale  *'  or  Eosin 
soluble  in  alcohol,  and  for  the  green  "Vert  Brilliant ** 
By  means  of  this  process  beautinil  effects  and  the  most 
miscellaneous  grouping  of  shades  can  be  obtained,  and  it 
has  the  advantage  over  the  older  process  of  weaving  the 
dyed  yam,  that  it  makes  the  manufacturer  more  mde- 
pendent  of  rapidly  changing  ^hions.  It  ensures  the 
manufacturer  against  the  depreciation  in  value  of  his 
goods  since  he  only  needs  to  aye  as  much  as  is  requisite 
to  supply  orders  in  hand.— H.  A.  R. 


iiixtnre*  obtained  by  other  nethode  now  commonly  in  ^"  ''V*™  '''">  poUwium  pernw 
Togne.  Moreover.itwfreofromtorMidvoktilemattere,  be™  with  alag  were  very  much  higl 
^thB  Ume  obtaiied  is  fr«,  from  oinden.-A.  B.  D.  ""    ^.'in«'JfAr^,!?J^L'!,'ll'^J.* 
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TIL — ^idOS,  AT.TTiT.TSj  iSJi  SALTS.  lower.    The  resnltswere  the  lame  when  the  cement  wm 
vetT  finely  ground, 

r  lis  Sttidue*  fivm  Soda  (o)  About  Sftmu.  were  heated'in  a  platinnm  omcible 

ondon.    A  communication  over  a  Bunaen  burner  for  20  minutes.    The  difference 

from  Dr.  H.  von  Miller  and  Carl  Opl  of  HruBchao.  between  Portluid cement  and  bydraolic  lime  iBverycon- 

Eug.  Pat  233t,  Jan.  29,  15S1.  sidenbte. 

Alkau  Waale  i«  converted  by  any  known  method  into  ^')  The  Bubetaacewa*  finely  powdered  and  paBHedthrongh 

•olnble  calcium  hydroenlphide,  and  the  solution  of  lhi»  •  "o^^  "'  oOOO  meaheB  to  the  BOMje  centimetre.    One 

Utter  ifl  poured  into  a  amtsble  vessel  provided  with  a  «^  was  shaken  with  lOOcc.  of  distilled  water  at  the 

rtJrrer,   aid  heated  either  by  a  fnnwie  or  with  high  ordinary  temperahite  for  10  minute..     The  wlu^on  wm 

preunre  steam.     When  boiling  point  ia  reached  de^-  P"«wd  through  a  dry  filter  ^d  aX|.c.  titrated  with  ded- 

poeition  ensuee,  oaldum  hydiSe^eing  predpitated  and  "omud  hydrochloiw  acid.    The  difference  between  the 

Eolphuretted  hydronn  being  dieen^^     rfalf  of  the  cement  and  the  hy.taioho  hme  lain  this  cw  coiwider- 

Utter  U  used  for  obtaintog  eulphSr  or  aulphntic  add  able,  that  between  the  ownent  wid  the  ^  !»■  »o.  The 

therefrom,  and  the  other  haU  bein^  allowed  toact  upon  a  ««ilt8  with  the  hme  are  highest,  and  with  the  slag  the 

aoantity  of  the  wast«  aiupended  in  water  ie  employed  in  '"f?^                ,  ,,               .      .  ^            ,  .. 

le  prepanition  of  a  farther  supply  of  caldum  hydro-  ^  I'')  O^^  8^-  ."^  '^'>  8™°^^  "^^SS'  <»f  *?«  «*»! 

•nlphidfl.— A.  R.  D  fineness  as  m  [e,)  was  shaken  with  SOcc.  of  normal 

hydrodiloric  add  and  70cii  of  water  for  10  minutes.  SOcc 

of  the  filtrate  were  titrated  with  normal  caustic  soda. 

tmprovtmetUi  it*  the  ManuJaeture^Carhonie  Aeid  Gat.  The  results  with  slag  are  considerably  lower  than  with 

Gnatav  Jarmay,  Winnington,  ^g.  PaL-  4415,  Sept.  the  other  aabstances. 

14,  1883.  Wl  The  determination  of  the  sulphur  present  in  the 

Watse  Gas,  weU  washed  and  scrubbed,  is  burned  with  f"™  °^  "^f^  sulphides  always  came  out  lower  in  a 

u  nearly  as  ^ble  the  e«act  quantity  o   air  required  for  ">'^*'^  *"*  «'"'f  and  sUg  than  when  the  two  were 

it.  eombMtioVin  a  suitable  kfln  pacferf  withXeetone  ""^^^  aeparately  becauw  m  the  cement  the  iron  was 

or  other  earthy  carbonate.    As  thCwater  gas  is  of  great  pr™""*"  feme,  and  in  the  slag  aaterroua  onde.    The 

heating  poww,  and  eomparativdy  veryTitUe  of  it  is  «tion  of  pwmanganate  was  Oierefore  studied.      One 

reqoirSi  Sr  the-eaidnatiSTot  thi  limSstone,  the  exit  ?!?■  '^  ''}"'  ^1?  PO«;dered  -ubetance  was  ^»ted  with 

^ns  product  is  extremely  ridi  in  carbonic  acid,  and  }"^-'^  i  .^r'S"^"  "*  "^^  "^f  of  dilute  snlphuno  acid 

JieWs  mire  of  that  go.  m  pr<^on  to  its  bulk  thTn  the  («P-  fT;  K}^^  "P.^  *"■•  P?^  <■'  "•*«•  "d  t£e  solution 

i.:_^ — „  „K*-i — 1  'L,  „.k^,™-.i,~i. . 1..  i_  was  titrated  with  potassium  permanganate.    The  nnm- 

"'     ' '  gher  than  with  cement 

....._           .            ,            .  with  the  slag  alone,  or 
with  a  mixture  of  Hlog  and  cement.    Hence  the  quantity 
_ — _ _„  of  (lag  in  the  mixture  can  be  determined. 

IX-BnilDIK(}  IMimiS,  CUTS,  MOBTiBS  ,J{!iS'<o'Srp£.j3''i.°;Sri"Sb.'^'tS 

AllD  CEMSIITS.  jected  to  the  action  of  carbonic  o^ydiide,  dried  over 
.  snlphurio  add  for  about  two  hours,  or  ontil  the  weight 
On  t/ie  Daeetum  tff  adulleralioiu  in  Portland  Cetnent.  became  constant.  The  iucreose  in  weight  gave  the 
R.  Fiesenius  and  W.  Freseniua.  ZeitechriftfUrAnaly-  amount  of  carbonic  anhydride  absorbed.  Aemalloaldum 
tiMhe  Chemie,  23,  176.  chloride  tube  was  placed  at  the  end  of  the  weighed  tube 
Thb  experiments  described  in  this  paper  were  under-  *"  absorb  any  water  that  might  be  evolved.  The 
l*ken  at  the  request  of  the  German  A«ociatioit  of  hydraulic  lime  was  found  to  absorb  by  far  the  largest 
Cement  Hanufactorers,  on  account  of  the  increasing  quantity  of  the  gas.  The  numbers  in  the  case  of  a  pure 
■dnltoration  of  Cements.  Numerous  substances  such  as  Portland  cement  should  be  as  follows :  (a)  Spedhc 
ground  shale,  limestone,  and  so  on,  are  readily  detected,  gravity,  not  loner  than  3  1;  (b)  loss  on  ignition,  between 
and  are,  therefore,  not  so  often  employed  as  fonnerly,  0'3  and  2'G9  per  cent.,  or  at  leoHt  not  much  higher; 
but  other  substances  of  nearly  the  same  composition  as  M  alkalinity  of  aqueous  solution  of  OSgrms.  of  cement, 
Portland  cement  have  taken  their  place.  Experiments  correspodding  to  J  to  e'ZBcc  of  dednormol  add  ;  (d) 
ware  mode  with  12  samples  of  pure  Portland  cement  volume  of  normal  acid  neutralised  by  Igrm.  of  the 
from  different  parts  of  Germany,  England,  and  France,  powdered  cement,  1880  to  21fl7c.c,  at  any  rato  not 
and  these  were  compared  with  three  kinds  of  bydraulic  much  lower  than  IS'8 ;  (e)  wei^t  of  permanganate  re- 
lime,  three  of  weathered  slag-dnst,  and  two  of  ground  duced  by  Igrm.  of  cement,  0-79  to  280ni.gnn.,  or  not 
alag.  The  cements  were  of  various  ages  and  had  been  much  more  than  2'8  ;  (/)  weight  of  carbonic  anhydride 
exposed  to  the  air  for  different  leng^  of  tune.  There  absorbed  by  3grms.  of  cement  0  to  I'Sm.grm.  The 
Appeared  to  be  in  many  respects  a  great«r  difference  in  teste  a,  n,  a  and  e  are  apphcable  for  the  detection  of 
the  behaviour  of  the  various  pure  Portland  oements  than  «^>  i"id  "•  '■  "  ^'^^  /  '°'  the  detection  of  hydraulic 
between  theoe  and  the  adultoraats,  but  Uie  following  ^b>& 

determinations  aretuffldenttodiatinguish  between  them,  Experiments  were  made  by  mixing  nine  parts  of  pure 

■od  to  detect  the  presence  of  the  adolterantA  in  POTtland  cement  with  one  part  of  hydraulic  lime  and  with  one  part 

Dement ;— (a)  the  Bpecificgravity,(£)  the  loss  on  ignition,  o'  alag  respectively,  andlt  was  found  that  the  odultera- 

(e)  the  alkalinity  of  the  wator  in  which  the  substance  has  tion   could  in  every  case   be  delected  by  the  method 

tMn  placed,  and   the  action  (cf)  of  dilute  add,  le)  of  described. 

potamum  psrmanganato,  and  {/)  of  gaseous  carbonic  Of   course  other  substances   may  be   employed    to 

uhydnde.  adulterate  the  oemeut,  but  the  pnnty  of  the  sabstance 

(a)  For  the  spedfic  gravity  the  method  of  Dr.  Behnmann  may  probably  be  considered  to  M  proved  whenever  the 

was  employed.    The  apparatus  consists  of  a  glass  flask  numbers  fall  within  the  limits  given  above.— S.  Y. 

rf  lOO-ieOcc  capadty,  tn  the  very  short  neckof  which    ^ 

!•  placed  Ukeastopperatubeof40c.c.  capacity  graduated  •  — -  ■ 

in  Igcc     The  vessel  in  filled  to  the  lero  point  with 

turpentine,  and  aw  sighed  quantity  of  the  solid  intro-  X.— KETALLTia&T,  MUflNG,  BtC 

dnoed  gradually  by  means  of  a  funnel.      The  weight  ' 

divided   by  the   increase   of  volume  gives  the  speofic  »   >         n               ■     „■       b     ■                    .       .  ,, 

gravity.     The  end  of  the  graduated  tube  shoiSd  be  ""I'V^  I,'T'^.'\^"!lJ'^"'^"^--      4°  A)'''"" 

Coseiy  corked  to  prevent  evaporation,  the  temperature  1^'"?™*   to   the   Liverpool   ^8»een^  Society,   at 

shouia  be  kept  con^nt,  and  tlie  vessel  should  'be  car^  S"*  ^^f^i'  ,"f  *"!?•   I>«=«"'*»^  =•   ^^'  *•?   "enry 

fuUy  shaken  to  remove  aU  air  from  the  sohd.    The  Bramall,  M.Inst.C.E. 

neeifio  gravity  oE  pure  Portland  cement  is  never  lower  The   first  operation   here  treated  <rf  h»  boring,   which, 

tun  31,  while  thatoftheadulteraut  examined  isalways  since  the  dilticulties  occasioned  by  the  breaking  of  the 
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iron  rods  carrying  the  chiael  were  removed  by  the  in- 
vention of  the  free-falling  tool,  has  been  brought  to  a 
high  degree  of  perfection.    By  a  method  mnch  m  voKue 
in  the  Fennsyivania  oil  district,  where  "  the  chiBeL  is 
attached  to  a  short  length  of  rods,  with  jars,  and  these 
are  connected  by  a  round  hemp  rope,  with  a  recipro- 
cating beam  worked  by  a  steam  engine,"  39ft.  luive 
been  Dored  in  24  hours  at  a  cost  of  8s.  5d.  per  foot  for 
a  5in.  or  Gin.  hole,     fiy  Mather  and  Piatt  s  machine, 
in  which  the  boring  head  is  connected  with  the  motor 
by  a  flat  wire  rope,  cores  of  the  strata  may  be  obtained 
from  holes  of  from  9in.  to  18in.  diameter.    The  speed 
attained  is  from  4ft  to  9ft  per  24  hours.      Another 
important  invention  is  the  diamond  drill,  proposed  by 
Herman  in  1854.  patented  by  Leschot  in  1862,  and  since 
improved  by  Col.  Beaumont    Diamonds  of  the  black  or 
carbonado  variety  are  mounted  by  pressure  at  the  end 
of  a  steel  tube,  which,  being  rotated,  cuts  an  annular 
groove  in  the  rock.    A  stream  of  water,  passins  down 
tne  inside  of  the  tube  and  up  again  between  this  and 
the  sides  of  the  hole,  keeps  the  cutting  surfaces  clean 
and  brings  awav  the  cUbris,    At  Mecldenburg,  by  this 
machine,  a  deptn  of  4000ft  is  said  to  have  been  reached 
in  six  months.    One  of  its  chief  recommendations  is  the 
perfection  of  the  cores  obtained,  while  on  the  other  hand 
it  appears  to  cost  from  50  per  cent,  to  75  per  cent,  more 
than  rigid  rods,  and  there  is  an  increased  liability  of  the 
holes  to  become  crooked.    In  the  Aalborg  system,  in- 
vented by  Mortensen,  holes  are  bored  through  alluvium 
without  any  cutting  tool  at  aU.    Two  tuboi  are  sunk, 
an  inner  and  an  outer,  and  water,  being  forced  down 
the  former,  ascends  by  the  annular  space  between  it 
and  the  latter,  bringing  up  the  dibris.    From  60ft  to 
100ft  have  thus  been  sunk  in  a  day.    Drills  driven  by 
steam  or  compressed  air  have  to  a  great  extent  super- 
seded hand-labour  for  drilling  holes  for  blastinff.    Most 
of   them  are  upon  the  percussive  principle,  the  drill 
being  attached  to  the  end  of  a  piston  rod.    In  Brandt's 
machine,  which  is  said  to  be  the  most  effective  and 
economical,  the  drill  is  a  hollow  cvlindrical  steel  bar, 
which  is  forced  against  the  face  of  the  rock  by  a  hy- 
draulic press,  and  rotated  by  a  pair  of  small  hydraulic 
engines.    The  core  of  the  cylindrical  hole  thus  cut  is 
washed  away  by  the  oontiauons  stream  of  water  escap- 
ing from  the  driving  cylinders.  The  tunnelling  machines 
of  Colonel  Beaumont  and  Mr.  Brunton  grind  away  the 


caused  by  the  presence  of  water.     Many  in^enioos 
plans  for  overcoming  Uiis  are  due  to  our  Contiaental 
neighbours.      The    Deutscher    Kaiser   pit   was   snak 
through  244ft.    of   alluvium   and   76ft    of  cretaeeoos 
marls  (without  withdrawing  the  water  from  the  shaft) 
by  a  rotating  boring  tube  filled  with  leathern  ba^  for 
removing  the  material,  the  cast-iron  lining  cylmden 
following   the   tool   in   its   downward  progress.    The 
diameter  was  17ft.  at  the  top  and  13ft  4in.  at  the 
bottom,  and   the   whole  work  was  completed  in  20 
months.     The  ICind  Chaudron  s^tem,  in  which  the 
boring  is  effected  by  the  percussive  action  of  a  aeries 
of  steel  cutters  carried  on  a  tre]pan  *or  boring  bar,  is 
useful  in  the  case  of  ground  wmch,  while  moderately 
firm,  contains  heavy  f^ers  of  water.    The  boring  bu 
weighs  20  tons,  and  the  bucket  for  removing  cUbm  has 
a  capacity  of  17  tons.     M.  Poetsch  deals  with  loose 
saturated  alluvium  by  freezing  it      A  concentrated 
solution  of  the  chlorides  of   magnesium  and  calciam 
at  a  temperature  of  about  13^  below  zero  is  circulated 
in  copper  pipes  through  the  mass  which,  when  frozen, 
is  dealt  with  as  a  solid.     Of  late  years  the  increased 
depth  of   shafts  has  necessitated  winding  engines  of 
extraordinary  size  and  power.    At  Harris's  Navigation 
the  cylinders  are  54  incnes  in  diameter,  and  capable  of 
lifting  a  load  (including  rope,  cage,  &c.)  of  15^  tons  at 
the  rate  of  32  feet  per  second.    To  compensate  for  the 
weight  of  the  winding  rope,  which  in  deep  pits  amounts 
to  &  per  cent  or  30  per  cent  of  the  whole  load,  a  coni- 
cal drum  with  a  spiral  groove  for  the  rope  to  lie  in  is  in 
use  in  most  large  winding  plants.  At  Clifton  CoUieiy, 
near  Majichester,  ropes  coiling  upon  themselves  in  a 
vertical  iron  croove  oetween  two  iron  discs  are  giving 
satisfaction.    Kound  wire  ropes  are  fast  replacing  those 
of  hemp.    To  remedy  the  evil  of  the  labourers  in  metalli- 
ferous mines  having  to  ascend  and  descend  by  means  of 
ladders  the  ''Man  Engine"  was  invented.    It  consists 
of  a  reciprocating  rod  or  rods  having  platforms  attached, 
on  or  on  which  the  men  step  in  their  progress  up  and 
down.     According  to  the  Prussian  report  for  1881,  the 
deaths  per  1000  where  it  is  used  are  0'383,  compared 
with  0'&4  where  ladders  are  still  in  vosue.    The  pnea- 
matic  sjrstem  of   raising  a  load  has  been  practicaUy 
applied  in   France.     A  wrought-iron  tube,  5ft  3ia.  in 
diameter,  is  fitted  with  a  piston  cage,  which,  when  the 
air  above  it  is  exhausted,  nses  with  a  load  of  three  tons 


whole  face  of  a  7ft.  heading  at  one  operation  by  a  series    at  the  rate  of  19)  inches  per  second.  Underground  tram 


of  cotters  carried  on  a  rotating  boring  head.    Among 
other  quite  modern  innovations  is  the  use  of  strong 
explosives.    Dynamite  was  introduced  in  1864  by  Nobel, 
who  has  since  invented  blasting  gelatine,  which  is  pre- 
pared by  dissolving  collodion  cotton  in  nitro-glycenne. 
This  is  recommended  by  its  insensibility  to  shocks  and 
the  absence  of  dust  after  explosion.     A  recent  invention 
for  coal  getting  takes  advantage  of  the  fact  that  caustic 
lime  undergoes  a  great  increase  of  bulk  on  the  addition 
of  water,  Imt  the  results  from  its  use  are  somewhat  un- 
certain, and  neither  this  nor  the  many  varieties  of  wedges 
that  have  been  from  time  to  time  introduced  have  been 
able  to  displace  gunpowder.     The  use  of  coal-cutting 
machines,  from  the  plant  and  the  necessity  of  a  good 
situation  entailed,  has  been  found  to  be  advantageous 
chiefly  in  the  case  of  a  thin,  hard  seam.     Some,  as 
Winstanley's,    Rigg*s    and    Meiklejohn's,    cut    out    a 
groove  after  the  manner  of  a  circular  saw.    In  Baird*s 
the  cutters  are  fixed  upon  a  travelling  pitch  chain,  while 
in  the  Lechner,  an  American  machine,  they  are  mounted 
on  a  revolving  bar  driven  by  pitch-chains.    Within  the 
last  few  years  a  great  increase  has  been  attained  in 
England  in  the  depths  of  shafts.    The  deepest,  Ashton 
Moss,  is  900  yards.    The  speed  in  sinking  them  has  been 
increased,  too,  by  means  of  a  better  organisation  of 
labour.    An  American  plan  of  drilling  a  series  of  holes 
with  a  diamond  drill,  and  blasting  taem  away  in  sec- 
tions^ has  met  with  considerable  success,  as  it  saves 
refixing  the  drilling  tackle  after  each  blast     Shafts 
are  generally  lined  with  brickwork,  but  at  Saarbruck 
iron  rings  have  been  used  -at  intervals  of  39  inches  with 
a  lining  of  2in.  oak  planks.    In  another  case  wrought 
iron  plates  have  been  substituted  for  the  planks.    The 
greatest  diflSculty  to  be  met  with  in  shaft  sinking  is 


ways  will  be  seen  to  be  capable  of  improvement,  when 
we  find  that  the  fractional  resistance  is  from  351b.  to 
601b.  per  ton  against  81b.  per  ton  on  railways.  In  most 
mines  power  has  to  be  transmitted  for  underground  par- 
poses,  and  a  convenient — if  not  a  very  economical-^way 
of  doing  this  is  hy  means  of  compressed  air.  Electrici^ 
has  also  been  tried,  but  it  introduces  a  dangerous  ele- 
ment, and  yields  a  low  percentage  of  result  For 
haulage  underground,  endless  ropes  or  chains  are  fopnd 
to  G;ive  the  best  results,  althoujgh  compressed  air  ennnes 
ana  (in  non-fiery  mines)  electrical  locomotives  have  been 
giving  satisfaction.  The  old  Cornish  pumping  engine 
still  does  duty  for  unwatering  mines,  out  m  dnuning 
dips,  direct  acting  pumps,  actuated  by  hydraulic  power, 
are  of  great  service.  Though  fans  were  in  use  for 
producing  currents  of  air  three  centuries  ago,  it  is  only 
m  recent  years  that  they  have  been  employed  for  ven- 
tilation of  a  size  and  power  commensurate  with  modem 
collieries.  The  beet  &ns  are  decidedly  more  economical 
than  furnaces,  and  infinitely  safer.  Modem  .progress  in 
mining  is  shewn  most  conclusively  by  the  fact  that  90 
years  ago  deaths  from  accidents  were  more  than  twice 
as  numerous  as  now  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
people  employed. — A.  R.  D. 


On  the  Detection  and  Estimation  of  Arsenic,  Stdphuf, 
Phosphorus  and  certain  Metals,  occurring  in  small 
quantities  in  Cotnmercial  Native  Copper. — 0.  Knhn. 
Zeitschrift  fiir  Analytische  Chemie.    S3,  165. 

The  author  criticises  a  paper  bv  Dr.  Lowe  (Zeitschr.  21, 
516)  bearins  the  same  title,  ana  proposes  various  modifi- 
oationa  of  tue  method  there  descnbed. 
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Aoooiding  to  the  aathor,  it  is  only  when  laroe  quantities 
of  both  lead  and  sulphur  are  present  that  \es3i  sulphate  is 
contained  in  the  precipitate  insoluhle  in  nitric  acid.  The 
whole  of  the  lead  sulphate  is  only  precipitated  on  addition 
of  alcohol.  The  precipitation  of  the  arsenic  from  the 
ammoDiacal  copper  solution  is  objected  to  on  account  of 
the  partial  solubility  of  magnesium  arsenate,  and  the 
large  quantity  of  water  which  must  he  present ;  it  is 
stated  that  even  alcohol  does  not  cause  the  precipitation 
to  be  complete.  The  same  objection  is  said  to  apply, 
though  to  a  less  degree,  to  the  precipitation  of  phosphorus 
by  the  same  method.  The  separation  of  zinc,  nickel  and 
cobalt,  hv  precipitating  the  copper  as  sulphide,  is 
conaiderea  unsatisfactory  on  account  of  the  large  quantity 
of  copper  sulphide  which  must  be  washed,  and  the  facility 
with  which  it  is  oxidised. 

The  author  takes  three  separate  portions  of  copper.  The 
first  (0'5  to  O'Sgrms.)  is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  and  the 
copper  estimated  by  titration,  according  to  Volhard's 
metnod,  with  potassium  sulphocyanide.  In  the  second  por- 
tion (15  to  ISgrms. )  the  silver,  lead,  bismuth  (iron  and  man- 
ganese), ore  estimated ;  and  in  the  third  (15  to  ISgrms.) 
the  arsenic,  phosphorus,  sulphur,  zinc,  nickel,  cobalt, 
iron  and  manganese.  Both  the  larger  portions  are 
dissolved  separately  in  nitric  acid,  evaporated  to  dryness, 
and  the  residue  diraolved  in  water,  with  addition  of  just 
sufficient  nitric  acid  The  solution  is  filtered,  and  the  resi- 
dae  wadied  with  hot  water,  and  the  antimony,  tin,  silicon, 
phosphorus,  arsenic  and  lead  sulphate,  if  any,  estimated, 
if  the  stannic  oxide  is  coloured  vnth  iron,  it  must  be  fused 
with  sodium  carbonate  and  sulphur. 

In  the  first  portion  the  silver  is  precipitated  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  the  lead  with  sulphuric  acid  and  alcohol. 
Up  to  this  point  sufficient  acid  must  be  present  to  keep 
the  bismuth  in  solution.  The  filtrate  nom  the  lead  is 
supersaturated  with  ammonia  to  precipitate  the  bismuth 
and  iron.  If  much  phosphorus  is  present,  the  precipita- 
tion of  iron  is  incomplete,  and  both  the  precipitate  and 
filtrate  contain  iron  and  phosphorus.  It  this  is  so,  the 
ma^esium  phosphate,  produced  hv  itddition  of  mag- 
nesium mixture  to  the  nitrate,  will  be  yellow.  It  is. 
therefore,  better  to  estimate  the  iron  in  the  secona 
portion. 

The  solution  of  the  second  portion  is  treated  with 
barium  nitrate  to  precipitate  the  sulphur,  and  evaporated 
to  dryness,  with  sufficient  sulphuric  acid  to  convert  the 
whole  of  the  metals  into  sulphates.     The  residue  is 
dissolved  in  water,  treated  with  sodium  carbonate  until 
B  permanent  precipitate  is  just  formed,  heated  to  near  the 
boiling  point  with  sulphurous  acid,  and  the  copper  pre- 
cipitated with  potassium  sulphocyanide.    After  coohnff, 
the  liquid,  with  the  precipitate,  is  transferred  to  a  flask 
of  500c  c  capacity,  fill^  with  water  to  the  mark,  and  a 
f  orther  quantity  of  water  equal  in  volume  to  that  of  the 
precipitate  added  (sp.  gr.  of  the  precipitate  is  3 '16,  and  10 
gnus,  of  copper  sive  19*16  of  copper  sulphocyanide =6 '06 
cc).    The  whole  is  then  well  shaken.    4()0c.c.  of  the 
solution  are  then  passed  through  a  dxy  filter,  evaporated 
to  a  small  bulk^  and  treated  while  hot  drop  by  drop  with 
nitric  add«  until  the  sulphocyanide  is  decomposed,  and 
the  hydrocyanic  add  removed.    The  liquid  is  boiled  with 
solphuroua  acid,  the  excess  removed  by  boiling,  and  the 
arsenic  precipitated  from  the  warm  solution  with  sul- 
phuretted hydroeen.    The  iron,  nickel,  cobalt,  zinc,^  and 
manganese,  are  tnen  precipitated  by  addition  of  ainm<9iia 
and  ammonium  sulphide,  and  estimated  in  the  usual 
manner.     The  ammonium  sulphide  in  the  filtrate  is 
decomposed  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  phosphorus 
precipitated  as  magnesium  phosphate.     On  account  of 
the  large  amount  of  potassium  salts,  the  precipitate  should 
be  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  precipitated  again 
with  ammonia  and  magnesium  mixture. — S.  Y. 


XI— FITS,  OILS,  AHD  SOAP  MiNUFACTURK 

Improvemenia  in  Apparatus  and  Method  for  the  Extraction 

and  Refining  of  Fatty  Matters  from  Bones,  etc    A.  C. 

Henderson.    A  communication  from  Dr .  W.  Schneider, 

of  Bavaria.    £ng.  Pat  4027,  August,  1883. 

The  apparatus  consists  of  a  boiler  in  which  the  bones, 

etc,  axe  placed.    Into  this  boiler  some  solvent  liquor,  as 


for  example,  benzine  is  conducted  from  a  reservoir  by 
means  of  a  tube  communicating  with  the  bottom  of  the 
boiler.  Above  this  pipe  is  a  serpentine  steampipe  used  to 
brin^  the  liquid  to  ttie  boiling  point.  The  vapour  of  the 
benzine  rises  through  the  bones,  etc.,  to  the  lid  of  the 
boiler,  entering  a  tube  connected  with  a  condensing 
pipe.  So  soon  as  the  benzine  vapour  reaches  the  boiler 
lid  the  steam  is  shut  off,  and  two  taps  are  opened,  dllow- 
ihg  the  solution  of  fats  to  run  into  a  second  boiler, 
situated  below  the  level  of  boiler,  and  also  fitted  with  a 
steam  pipe  at  the  bottom.  After  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
fat  solution  has  run  into  boiler,  steam  is  turned  on  and 
the  benzine  vapour  rises  through  the  lid  and  into  the  base 
of  boiler,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  pipe,  passlnff 
through  thebonesj  etc.,  to  the  condensing  tuoe  mentionea 
above,  and  is  received  in  suitable  reservoirs  in  connection. 
From  these  reservoirs  the  benzine  is  forced  up  pipes  to 
the  top   of   boiler,  and   enters  long  perforatea  tubes 

§  laced  horizontally  and  vertically  in  the  boiler  ;  passing 
ownwards  it  carries  with  it  all  fats  into  the 
boiler.  This  operation  is  a  continuous  one.  ^  After  aU 
the  fats  are  removed  from  boiler,  steam  is  introduced 
at  the  bottom  of  boiler,  and  passes  through  boiler, 
driving  all  remaining  benzine  into  the  condensmg  appar- 
atus, to  be  used  agam  as  before. — G.  H.  B. 


XIY.— MBIGULTTJUI,  UANUSJiS,  Eta 

Occurrence  of  Phenol  in  Pinus  Sylvestries,  — A.  B.  Griffi  thS| 

Chem.  News,  49,  05. 

By  digestion  with  warm  water  phenol  can  be  extracted 
from  tlie  stem,  leaves  and  cones,  and  its  presence  shewn 
by  the  usual  reactions.  Quantitative  determinations 
shewed  that  the  older  parts  of  the  stems  contained  0*1221, 
younger  parts,  0*0654  per  cent ;  the  leaves,  0*0936  to 
0-0315,  cones,  0*0773  to  00293  per  cent— D.  £.  J. 


XY.-S1JSAB.,  GMS,  STABXJHES.  Etc 

Improvements  in  the  Manufacture  of  Glucose. — Leon 
Barbier,  15  Rue  des  Halles,  Paris.  £ng.  Pat  3064, 
Feb.  26,  1884. 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  the  simplification  of  the 
manufacture  of  glucose,  and  the  process  consists  in  the 
separation  of  the  albumenoid  and  nitrogenous  matters 
from  the  juice  proceeding  from  the  direct  and  complete 
saccharificatlon  of  vegetable  substances,  by  the  means 
employed  in  the  manumcture  of  crystallisable  sugar,  viz., 
by  the  operation  known  as  doul)le  carbonatation. — ^W.  M. 


Improvements  in  Filters  for  Saccharine  Juices^  Syrups, 
and  other  Liquids.  Ghas.  D.  Abel,  London.  A  com- 
munication from  Alfred  Perret,  of  Roye,  Somme, 
France.  Eng.  Pat  3892,  Aug.  11, 1883.  Provisional 
protection  granted  only. 

'*The  present  invention  relates  to  the  usofor  filtering 
liquids,  more  particularly  saccharine  juices  or  syrups,  of 
sponges  or  spongy  materials,  or  materials  such  as  loose 
textile  fabrics,  cotton  and  other  v^etable  fibre,  pumice 
stone,  asbestos,  hair,  spun  glass,  fibrous  metal,  and  the 
like,  which  will  retain  the  solid  impurities  contained  in 
liquids  passing  through  them,  by  molecular  or  capillary 
attraction  and  by  simple  adhesion,  instead  of  solely  bv 
the  ordinary  filtering  action  such  as  heretofore  employed, 
where  the  filtering  medium  is  of  such  close  texture  as  to 
prevent  the  impurities  passing  through." 

For  this  purpose  a  lon^  honzontal  vessel  of  rectangular 
transverse  section  is  divided  by  loose  perforated  par- 
titions into  a  number  of  compartments.  Each  partition 
is  attached  to  a  transverse  bar  at  top,  resting  with  its 
ends  on  endless  pitch  chains  on  each  side  of  the  vat, 
passing  round  pitch  wheels  at  the  ends,  by  the  turning 
of  which  motion  can  be  imparted  to  the  chains  and  bars. 
The  compartments  between  the  partitions  are  filled  with 
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the  spongY  or  fibrouB  filtering  material,  and  the  liquid  to 
be  filtered  is  made  to  flow  slowly  through  the  several 
compartments,  whereby  the  greater  portion  of  the  solid 
imparities  is  retained  in  the  first  compartments.  When 
the  filterinff  material  in  the  first  compartment  has 
become  sufladently  char^red  with  impurities,  the  flow  of 
liquid  is  stopped,  and  Uie  filtering  materud  with  the 
corresponding  partition  is  removed.  All  the  partitions 
with  their  filtering  material  are  now  moved  one  step 
forward  by  meiUis  of  the  endless  chains,  and  the  filtering 
material  of  the  first  compartment,  after  havin£[  been 
freed  from  the  accumulated  deposit,  is  placed  with  its 
partition  in  the  last  compartment  and  the  filtering  pro- 
cess proceeded  with  as  before. — W.  M. 


Improvements  in  the  Manufacture  of  Sugar  and  in 
Apparatus  therefor,  W.  R.  Lake,  London.  A  com- 
munication from  Konrad  Trobach,  Berlin.  £ng.  Pat. 
3244,  Feb.  13,  1884. 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  produce  sugar  directly 
from  saccharine  substances  by  means  of  animproved  process 
without  resorting  to  the  nuulerous  intermeaiate  processes 
heretofore  employed ;  and  it  consists  partlv  in  freeing 
the  saccharine  substances  from  their  water  oy  means  of 
alcohol-steam,  and  then  subjecting  the  substances  thus 
freed  from  their  water  to  the  action  of  hot  liquid  alcohol, 
in  order  to  extract  therefrom  the  sugar  only,  the  nitro- 
genous and  saline  matters  being  left  undissolved;  the 
residue  is  thus  valuable  as  food  for  cattle.  The  process 
also  consists  in  passing  the  alcoholic  liquor,  or  saccharine 
solntioB,  through  a  suitable  filter  to  neutralize  suoh  acid 
salts  as  may  be  contained  therein  before  separating  the 
alcohol  from  the  sugar.  Thesaccharinesubstances,  such  as 
shavings  of  beet-root  or  sugar-cane,  are  placed  in  a  suit- 
able vessel  and  exposed  to  the  action  ot  aJcohol  steam, 
which,  passing  through  the  saccharine  material,  removes 
the  water.  The  alcohol  steam,  charged  with  water,  is  now 
led  to  a  suitable  rectifying  apparatus,  and  is  passed 
through  a  filter  containing  lime  or  chalk  so  as  to  neutralize 
any  volatile  acid  which  the  alcohol  steam  may  have 
taken  up.  After  bein^  condensed,  the  alcohol  is  again 
used  to  free  the  fiacchanne  material  from  water.  Thewater- 
free  saccharine  substance  is  mixed  with  hot  alcohol,  and 
the  alcoholic  solution  of  sugar  is  run  into  another  suitable 
heated  vessel  In  this  ywsel  the  alcohol  is  driven  off 
and  condensed,  the  susar  is  left  behind,  and  the  process 
is  continued  until  all  tne  sugar  has  been  extractea.  The 
alcoholic  solution  of  sugar  is  passed  through  a  filter 
composed  of  chalk  or  lime  before  it  is  run  into  the  vessel 
in  wnich  the  sugar  is  separated  from  the  alcohol,  in  order 
to  neutralize  such  acid  salts  as  may  be  contained  in  the 
alcoholic  liquor.  The  invention  also  indudes  the  special 
apparatus  of  which  drawings,  and  a  minute  description, 
are  given  in  the  original  specification.— W.  M. 


xvL— BRBwnra,  wnras,  spirits,  Etc. 

An  Improved  Method  or  Process  of  and  Apparatus  for 
Extracting  Essential  Oils  from  Mops  or  other  Plants, 
WUliam  Robert  Lake.  A  communication  from 
Th^phile  Auguste  Breithaupt,  Strasbourg;  Alsace.     ' 

The  hope  are  placed  in  a  cylindrical  copper  vessel  pro 
vided  externally  with  a  sheet  metal  casing,  and  dosed  at 
the  top  by  a  cover  communicating  by  means  of  a  cock 
with  a  spiral  condensing  tube  surrounded  with  cold  water. 
The  tulNB  is  connected  with  a  cylindrical  vessel  similar  to 
that  which  contains  the  hops,  and  in  which  a  vacuum 
may  be  formed  by  means  ofa  pump,  with  which  it  com- 
municates by  a  pipe  provided  with  a  cock.  The  first 
vessel  has  a  perforated  false  bottom  on  which  the  hops 
are  placed,  and  below  which  are  two  pipes,  one  for  the 
admission  of  steam,  the  other  of  compressed  air.  A  third 
pipe  serves  to  introduce  steam  into  the  sheet  metal  casing. 
A  small  vessel  is  connected  with  the  lower  part  of  the 
second  cylinder  to  collect  the  oil,  and  is  so  arranged  that 
it  can  be  closed  hermetically. 

The  first  vessel  is  filled  with  hops  and  is  heated  by  the 
steam  in  the  metal  casing.  A  little  steam  is  then 
admitted  into  the  vessd,  ana  the  whole  is  kept  at  abo  ut 


80"  by  means  of  the  steam  jacket  Air  is  then  forced  mto 
the  vessel  by  the  pump  or  some  other  arrangement  until 
the  pressure  rises  to  aoout  two  atmospheres,  and  when  it 
is  saturated  with  the  vapour  of  the  essential  oil,  it  is 
allowed  to  pass  through  the  condensing  tube  into  the 
vacuous  <^lmder.  In  this  way  the  greater  part  of  the 
oil  is  condensed,  and  1b  collected  in  the  vessd  below  the 
second  cylinder.— S.  Y. 


IDL-FIFEE,  PASTEBOIED,  Etc. 

Manufacture  of  Artificial  Ivory,  Henry  Harris  Lake, 
of  the  firm  of  Haseltine  Lake  and  Co.  Patent  Agents, 
Southampton  fiuildings,  London.  A  communication 
from  Jarvis  Bonestell  Eidson,  Maasachuasets,  U.S. A 
£ng.  Pat  3930,  Aug.  14,  1883. 

AoooRDHfO  to  the  present  invention  xylonite,  or  its 
equivalent  substance,  Deingaoelluloeecompound,  andcon- 
sisting  chiefly  of  pyroxvline  is  cut  into  sheets  of  different 
densities,  sometimes  also  of  slight  differences  in  colour 


[pound  i 

cut  into  thin  sheets,  the  various  sections  in  the  said 
sheets  wUl  shew  tiie  grain  of  the  ori^al  sheets  of  which 
the  whole. is  comporod  and  so  imitate  the  laminated 
character  of  different  growths  of  ivoxy.— H.  A.  R. 


Improvements  in  Paper  Manufacture  and  in  Machinery 
connected  therewith,  Joseph  Dixon,  Oughtybridge, 
York.  £ng.  Pat  4422,  Sep.  15,  1883.  Provittoaal 
protection  only. 

This  invention  relates  to  improving  the  ''felting"  power 
of  the  pulp  fibres  to  an  extent  hitherto  only  attained  in 
hand-made  paper.  The  appearance  of  the  paper  is  also 
to  be  improved  as  regards  finish.  A  suitable  mooUi- 
piece  or  several  of  them  formed  like  a  tube  are  supported 
closely  over  the  wet  pulp  and  extend  across  the  wires 
from  side  to  side  of  tne  deckle  frame,  these  pipes  being 
connected  with  a  fan  or  blower.  When  the  pnlp  flows 
on  to  the  machine  wire  from  under  the  slice,  the  fil»es 
are  drawn  parallel  with  the  direction  of  motion  of  the 
machine  wire.  This  effect  is  dightly  rectified  by  the 
shake,  but  the  action  of  the  stream  of  air  impelled  agftins^ 
it  felts  the  pulp  better  and  more  closely.  — 11 .  A.  K. 


XX.— FI9E  GHEHIGALS,  ALEILOIDS,  ESSEICES^ 

AND  EXT&ACTS. 

Artificial  Formation  of  a  Terpene,    RadzLuewski  and 
SchramuL     Berichte  xviii.  [d],  838. 

The  authors  have  prepared  a  substance  having  the  com- 

E)sition  of  a  terpene  CioHie  from  common  amylene. 
y  direct  addition  of  hypochlorous  acid,  amylene  is 
converted  into  the  corresponding  chlorhydrin,  which, 
when  heated  with  aqueous  ammonia  in  sealed  tubes 
yields  oxyisoamylamine  CsHuO.  NH,,  an  oily,  strongly 
alkaline  liquid.  Tins  is  gradually  mixed  with  phos- 
phorous pentoxide  and  distilled,  when  the  following 
reaction  occurs : 

6CBHaNO  +  2P,05-3C,jH^|+2(NH4),HP04+ 

2(NH4H7p04). 

The  distillate  is  free  from  nitrogen  ;  the  portion  paesing 
over  between  Idd""  and  IGd"*  has  the  composition  C]«Hift 
smells  strongly  like  turpentine-oil,  and,  like  the  latter, 
absorbs  oxygen  rapidly  from  the  air. — D.  £.  J. 


The  Preparation  of  New  Soluble  Neutral  Salts  of  Ceriutn 
for  Medicinal  Purposes,  John  Brunt  Maekey.  Eag- 
Pat  5328,  March  22nd,  1884. 
Cerium  oxalate  was  used  by  Sir  James  Simpson  about 
the  year  1869  in  cases  of  sickness,  as  a  nerve  tonic  and 
for  other  purposes,  but  it  had  the  disadvantage  of  benig 
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Ittble.  ThenitrateftndBnlph&taofaerinm&reHolable, 
■rs  too  Bcid  and  aatiin^ent.  The  patent  is  for  the 
Ntimtion  ot  th«  doaUe  citntM,  tartratea,  and  lactates 
uimn,  and  either  pataasiniii,  aodinni,  or  ammoniam ; 
rhieh  is  added  tincture  of  nox-vonica,  bydrocyamc 
Ijpepsine,  chloric  ather.tincbarfl  of  opiam,  chlorotonu, 
^toA,  or  sti7chnine.— S.  Y. 


,  Ortho^ninoline  snlphonic  acid  vielda  on  oxidation 
■oUnk  acid,  and  ia,  indeed,  the  oett  at»rting  point 
the  preparation  of  the  latter.  Ugrms.  of^  the 
ihonie  aeid  jdelded,  on  oxidation  with  alkaline  per- 
iganate,  23gTniB.  of  the  pnre  pyri'line-dicaTbonie 
I.  [The  oomponnds  here  called  ortho-  are  those  which 
e  fonueily  known  oa  a-componnds.] 


the  cryBtalline  precipitate  and  r  , 
dilute  alcohol,  ether,  or  ligroln.  It  crystal 
colourless  monoclioic  priams,  which  melt  at  7ff'i  the 
me1t«d  moss  becomes  erystatline  scain  on  coolinc  In 
email  qnantities  it  can  be  diatilled  nnchansea  ;  ila 
raponr  smells  like  ethjlamine.  In  alkaline  eofntiotia  It 
is  eaaiiy  oxidised  ;  when  a  sample  is  disBoIved  in  canetio 
soda  and  shaken  np  with  air,  it  is  dscompoaed  in  a  lew 
miuutet,  black  flakes  being  deposited.  The  following 
ructions  are  characteristic : — 

{ 1 ).  An  alcoholic  solution  is  coloored  dark  brown  by 
a  trace  of  ferric  chloride ;  ferrons  solphate  throws  down 
dark  green  flakes.  The  small  quantity  of  iron  contained 
in  common  filter  paper  is  snfficient  to  tnm  colonriess 
crystals  of  the  kairine  base  violet ;  by  longer  contact 
they  become  coloured  dark  brown. 

(2.)  K^FeCy,  sives  in  acid  solution  a  Tolnminons 
precipitate,  diniciiltly  solnble  in  water. 

(3.)    Phoepho-tungstic  add  produces  a  light  y^ow 


Appantns  for  the  Mannfactnie  of  Hatches.    (See  Explosives,  &c.,  page  3' 


OrthooxyqninoliDe  yields  the    same   oxidation- 


and  prepared  in  a  state  of  great  purity  at  the  HOchst 
■r  Works.  The  free  base  is  obtained  by  decompoaing 
iqaemu  laliitian  of  kaiiina  with  mkU,  filtar&g  »n 


precipitate,  which,  on  bailing,  is  converted  into  a  dark 
yellow  resinous  mass. 

(4.)     On  adding  sodium  nitrite  to  a 
yellow  colouring  matter  is  obtained. 


1  aeid  solution  a 
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bat  afterwards  bitter.  An  aqueous  solation  gives,  ¥dth 
a  little  FeClc  a  violet  colour  which  quickly  msappears  ; 
more  FcsCl^  produces  a  deep  brown  colour,  or  in  concen- 
trated solutions  a  dark  brown  precipitate.  The  behaviour 
of  potassium  bichromate  is  very  characteristic ;  a  dilute 
neutral  solution  in  water  becomes  dark  in  colour  on 
addition  of  KjCrsOr,  and  soon  deposits  a  dark  violet  dye 
stuff,  which  dissolves  in  alcohol,  yielding  a  mauve 
coloured  solutioiL 

Potassium  ferrocyanide,  when  boiled  with  an  aqueous 
solution  of  kairine,  gives  a  dark  yellowish  green 
colouration. 

IV.  Pyridine  sulphonic  acids.  Pyridine  is  not  entirely 
converted  into  sulphonic  acids  even  after  boiline  for  20 
days  with  strong  or  fumine  sulphuric  acid  ;  at  least  50 
per  cent  remains  unaltered. 

/9-ox3rpyridine  is  obtained  by  mixing  the  sulphonic 
acid  witn  twice  its  weight  of  caustic  potash,  adding 
a  little  water,  and  fusing  carefully  in  a  dllver  basin. 
The  melt  is  neutralised  with  HCl  and  extracted  with 
ether ;  the  yield  of  oxypyridlne  is  almost  quantitative. 
It  is  easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol ;  and  forms 
yellowish  crystals  which  melt  at  123*5^. — D.  £.  J. 


XXL— EXPLOSIVES,  HATCHES,  Eta 

Arlov^s  Plant  for  Manufacturing  Matches.      Dineler 
[261],  Heft  12. 

H.  Arlow  in  Neupest  (Germ.  Pat.  Class  78,  No.  22,908, 
Aug.  19,  1882)  employs  two  endless  bands  which  take 
up  the  matches  at  regular  intervals,  and  introduce  them 
into  the  different  parts  of  the  machine.  By  this  means 
thev  are  warmed,  coated  with  parafiSn,  dipped,  dried, 
ana  finally  dropped.  The  matches  are  placea  in  the  box 
B  (Figs.  1  and  2)  and  the  hopper  h  underneath  is  agitated 
by  an  eccentric  in  the  usual  manner,  so  as  to  introduce 
the  matches  into  the  grooves  of  the  strap  d.    The  width 


and  then  over  the  boriasontal  discs  ht  and  A».    A  gatier 
heated  by  steam  passes  under  ^e  rim  of  the  latter,  to 
that  the  ends  of  the  matches  are  wanned  as  thcnr  pan 
throush.     They  then  go  to  the  incline  disc  A4,  which  is 
coated  with  paraffin  by  the  bath  I  (Fig.  5)  which  is  heated 
b^  steam,  and  pass  as  coated  matches  over  Uie  disc  Ai, 
with  their  coated  ends  over  the  roller  p  of  the  dippbg 
apparatus  (Fig.  6).    This  is  an  iron  box  fitted  with  the 
tipping  mass.    The  roller  is  covered  with  india-nbher, 
and  furnished  with  a  doctor  arrangement  to  r^gnkte  Uie 
size  of  the  match-head  tips.    After  being  dipped,  the 
matches  pass  on  over  the  oisc  A,  into  the  isolated  drying 
rooms  tio  iy    These  consist  of  tin  plate,  and  contain 
the  screw  motions  t  (Figs.  7  and  8).    The  straps  pass  hy 
the  disc  hj  from  one  cylinder  to  the  other,  and  finally 
over  the  discs  Ag,  h^  and  h^  to  the  place  where  they  are 
deposited.    The  cylindera  are  driven  by  cog-wheehC  and 
the  dicing  is  done  by  hot  air.     The  airangement  for 
depositing  the  matches  consists  of  an  iron  support  with 
a  level  to  on  which  the  axle  of  disc  A,  runs.    Here  two 
straps,  g  and  pi,  separate,  g  running  over  the  roller « to 
the  spiral  m,  gi  runs  over  roller  v  to  fiti«    Two  endlea 
bands  y  run  over  the  discs  a;,  and  take  between  them  g\, 
as  well  as  the  ready  matches.    The  speed  of  the  straps 
y  is  somewhat   less,    and  causes  an  accumulation  of 
matches  at  the  end  of  the  table  ir.     Here  the  matches 
are  packed  into  boxes. — H.  A.  R. 


Process  for  providing  pieces  of  Compressed  Gwa-Co^Um^ 
Compressed  Nitrated  Wood,  or  other  CelhUose,  wUh  a 
Coating  by  Treatment  with  a  Medium  A  etingas  aSdvaU 
of  or  to  the  Same.  F.C.  Glaser.  Communicated  br 
W.  F.  Wolf,  of  Walsrode  and  Max  von  Fbreter,  of 
Berlin.  £ng.  Pat  3866,  Aug.  9,  1883.  Prorisional 
protection  omy. 

'*  If  pieces  of  compressed  gun-cotton,  compreafled  ni- 
tratea  wood,  or  other  cellulose,  are  laid  or  steeped  is 
liquids  which  dissolve  them  (acetic  ether,  nitro  bauole, 


ApparafuB  for  fhe  Manufacfure  of  Mafches 


of  the  strap  and  the  depth  of  the  grooves  are  so  adjusted 
that  their  whole  space  is  taken  up  by  the  matches  which 
project  on  each  side  of  the  strap.  This  runs  over  a 
euide  in  its  passage  under  the  hopper,  and  this  guide  is 
furnished  with  small  rollers  (not  represented  in  uie  cut) 
to  facilitate  the  passage  of  the  strap.  The  walls  a  in 
the  hopper  maintain  the  matches  in  their  respective 
places,  80  that  each  groove  of  the  passing  strap  contains 
a  match.  The  strap  d  leaves  the  hopper  and  takes  the 
matches  along  these  in  its  grooves,  and  on  leaving  the 
box  are  straightened  by  two  springs  e  with  respect  to 
their  position  on  the  strap.  The  two  ends  of  the  matches 
are  caught  by  the  four  straps  /  to  /gf  lifted  out  of  the 
groove  of  the  strap,  and  finally  transfened  to  the  two  end- 
less sheets  g  and  gi.  Their  tension  is  r^ulated  automati- 
cally. The  higher  sheet  g  comes  from  the  superior  spiral 
m  (Figs.  3  and  4),  the  lower  sheet  ^1  from  the  lower  spiral 
mi.    The  sheets  mn  first  over  the  vertical  discs  h  and  Ai, 
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and  others)  and  are  then  taken  out  and  dried,  a  fira 
coating;  of  the  dissolved  material  is  formed  over  the  piece. 
A  dipping  of  about  half  a  minute  in  duration  is  suffiaent, 
for  example,  to  provide  a  piece  of  gun-cotton  with  a  coat- 
ing half  a  millimetre  thick."  This  coating  serves  as  a 
protection  a^[ainst  scaling  or  peeling,  prevents  or  delays 
the  penetration  of  moisture  mto  dnr  pieces  and  delavs 
the  evaporation  of  moisture  from  wet  pieces.  "  In  addi- 
tion to  which  the  coating  protects  against  the  formation 
of  fungus."— W.  D.  B. 


XHL— AF AITTICAL    CHEMISTRY. 

A  Simple  Method  for  the  Quantitative  EsUmaiUm  of 

m-fruj^cu^.— Dr.  E.  Wildtand  A.  Scheibe.  Zeitschrift 

fiir  Analytische  Chemie.    23,  151. 

The  most  accurate  method  of  estimating  jutrieaddin 

presence    of    organic    sabstanoes    and   ammonia  «» 


utti     THfi  jourkal  op  the  sooiett  op  chemical  industry. 
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idly,  that  of  Schloesing,  in  which  the  nitric  acid 
i  to  nitric  oxide,  the  gas  collected  in  a  flaok,  ts- 
1  into  nitric  acid  by  toe  introdnctioii  of  oxygen, 
quantity  determiaed  by  mMna  of  a  tjtrated 
at  caostic  soda.  The  method  requirea  very 
nftoipQlation,  and  man;  attempta  h&ve  been 
aimplify  it.  In  Tiemaan'H  modificatiOQ  of 
I  metxiod,  t}ie  nitric  oxide  is  collected  over  catutic 
1  ita  volnms  metuured.  The  gas  is,  however, 
■liable  in  water,  and  may  be  partially  oxidized 
ygendisaolvedinthewater.  ScbloeeinK attempts 
«  thia  source  of  error  aa  well  as  the  cuculations 
ntnieand  preaanre,  byworkingalwaye  under  the 


the  caustic  soda  in  B,*and  the  nitric  oxide  on  coming  in 
contact  with  the  air  in  C  is  oxidised,  and  the  nitric  acid 
abeorbed  by  tiie  water.  In  case  the  current  of  gas  is  too 
rapid,  the  escapingnitric  acid  is  abeorbed  in  D.  After 
an  hour  the  tubes  E  and  P  are  disconnected,  while  the 
solutions  in  A  and  B  ore  still  boilins,  and  the  nitric  acid 
is  titrated  with  dilatecanaticsoda(abontt  normal^  The 
vessel  C  must  be  well  cooled  dnriog  the  whole  experiment, 
which  occupies  about  an  hour  and  a  half. 

The  resulta  are  accurate  when  the  amonnt  of  nitric  is 
not  less  than  0'25grm.;  with  smaller  i^nantitiea  they  come 
oat  too  low.  Good  results  were  obtained  with  potsssiam 
nitrate,  Chili  saltpetre,  both  alone  and  mixed  with  am- 


iditions,  employing  as  nearly  ss  possible  the  same 
'  of  nitric  acid,  and  detennining  experimentally 
inntof  nitric  acid  rorresponding  to  Ice  of  NO. 
ection  still  remains  thai  other  gases  than  nitric 
y  be  evolved,  espedally  when  the  juices  of  planta 
ysed.  Boehmer  abeorbs  the  nitric  oxide  in  a 
potash  apparatoe  containing  chromic  acid,  and 
M  the  nitnc  acid  from  the  increase  in  weight 
luthor  proposes  the  following  modiGcation  of 
ng's  original  method,  with  which  beobtfdns  very 
nits. 

Erlenmeycr's  fiaskof  SSOcc.  capacity,  containing 
ition  to  be  analysed.  B  is  a  round-bottomed 
26O-300CC.  capacitv,  half  filled  with  caustic 
absorb  any  liydrochloric  acid  which  might  be 
over  from  A.  C  is  an  Erienmeyer's  flask  of 
capacity,  containing  a  little  wat«r  to  absorb  the 
ia.     D  is  a  Feligot'a  tube,  containing  water  to 


point,  to  diminish  the  .     _ . 

M  wide,  and  cut  obliquely,  to  prevent  waier  cot- 
Lud  )>aHsing  into  C. 

xperiment  is  conducted  as  follows  i  The  clip  B  is 
ndCopeued,  and  the  tube  E  disconnected  from  F. 
itious  in  A  and  B  are  then  boiled  for  20  minutes 
re  all  oxygen.  The  tubes  E  and  F  are  again 
k1,  the  chp  C  is  closed,  the  flame  under  B 
d  to  prevent  the  liquid  in  C  from  being  drawn 
id  the  clip  B  is  opened.  As  soon  as  steam  issues 
I  tnbe  A,  it  is  dipped  into  a  conical  glass  containing 
at  ferrous  chloride  prepared  according  to 
ng's  directions,  and  the  ftame  nnder  A  is  removed, 
le  ferrous  chloride  enters  the  Hask.  The  dip  B 
ited  Vitb  the  finger  and  thumb,  ho  as  to  prevent 
y  of  air  ieto  the  flask.  The  conical  vessel  is 
wo  or  three  times  with  water,  and  this  is  allowed 

the  tiask,  and  the  clip  fi  is  then  closed,  and  the 
L  hcatixl.  The  liquid  in  A  turns  brown  in  a  short 
id  nitric  oxide  is  evolved.     The  clip  C  is  opened 

from  time  to  time   until  the  pressure   is  high 

when  it  is  opened  entirely.  The  flanieH  must  bo 
id  ao  that  a  alow  current  of  gas  bubbles  thronuh 
iet  inC.    The  hydrochloric  acid  is  removed  by 


moninmsntphate.  superphosphate,  and  amidocomponnds^ 
With  enperphospuate  the  solnlioii  ediotfld  bemade  slightly 
alkaline,  to  prevent  the  liberation  of  nitric  add.— S.  Y. 

BetD  idooitiB. 


On  THK  DlSCOVKRY  OF  TBK  PKHIODID  LAW,  AMD  OM 

Bblations  among  the  Atomic  Weights.  By  Johk 
A.  R,  Nkwlands,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S.  London:  E  and 
F.  N.  Spon,  16,CharingCross.    New  Vork:  SC.Mnnay 

Street,  IS84. 
Svo  volume,  bonud  in  cloth,  contains  39  pages  of  matter. 

The  first  few  lines  of  the  preface  explain  the  intenticHi 

and  aim  of  the  work,  as  follows  : — 
"Thib  little  book  contains  an  exact  reprint  of  all  tiie 
papers  on  Relations  among  the  Atomic  WeighU,  and 
on  the  Periodic  Law  (provisionally  termed  the  Law  of 
Octaves),  writton  by  myself,  and  printed  in  the  Chemical 
Nev>s  some  years  before  M.  MendeleJetT  hod  published 
anything  on  the  subject  of  the  periodic  law."  The 
appendix  contains  notes,  etc.,  which  have  been  published 
since  the  appearance  of  M.  MendetejefTs  statements 
re^krding  the  periodic  law," 

The  quotations  given  on  pages  37  and  38  (appendix) 
shew  that,  however  tardily  NewTand's  views  were  receivetl 
at  first,  bv  recent  writers  of  standard  works  on  chemistry 
amongst  his  fellow-countrymen,  his  claims  to  priority  are 
received. 

A  Short  Text-Book  of  Imoroamic  Chkmibtrv.    By 
Dr.  Hermann  Kolbk,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the 
University  of  Leipzig;  translated  and  edited  by  T.  S. 
HuMMDGE,  Ph.!).,   B.Sc.   (Lond.j,  Professor  iit  Che- 
mistry and  Physics  in  theUniversityCoUcge  of  Wales. 
With  a  coloured  table  of  spectra,  and  numerous  wood 
engravings.      London;     Longmans,   Green  and  Co., 
1684. 
This  work  consiste  of  an  Svo  volume,  bound  in  cloth, 
and  containing  editor's  and  author's  prefaces,  a  table  of 
contents,  671    pages  of  subject  matter,  an  appendix 
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containing  20  pages  of  matter,  and  an  alphabetical 
index.  YiTith  the  text  66  woodcnts  are  interspersed. 
The  work  is  of  course  a  translation  of  the  German  text- 
book on  Inorganic  Chemistry,  by  Professor  Kolbe,  bnt 
certain  alterations  and  additions  have  been  made  hj  the 
editor,  with  the  author's  consent,  the  chief  additions 
oecorring  in  the  descriptions  of  water,  air,  coal,  iron,  etc. 
Short  accounts  of  Gay  Lussac's  Law,  Avogadro's  Law, 
and  the  manufacture  of  coal  gas  have  also  been  intro- 
duced, and  the  appendix  alreadv  referred  to  contains 
further  additions  oy  Professor  Humpidge,  in  the  shape 
of  the  methods  used  for  determining  atomic  and  mole- 
cular weights^  of  Front's  Law,  and  m  the  Periodic  Law. 


s^outbls  IPatent  List 


EN&LISH  AFFUGATIOirS. 

1884. 

79S8  A.  R.  Hanoox,  Haverhill,  Snflblk.  An  improved  liquid 
or  compound  for  the  removal  of  marks  of  grease  and  stains 
from  woollen  and  other  materials.   May  SO 

7963  P.  M.  Justice,  London.  Improvements  in  treating  or 
enrichlnjgr  phosphates  of  calcium  or  lime.  Communioateaby 
W.  H.  Keun,  LuxembouK.    May  80 

7971  A.  R.  Leask,  A.  Thompson,  and  F.  Inoe.  London.  A 
new  material  to  be  used  for  the  making  of  type  for  printing 
and  other  purposes.    May  20 

7976  W.  u.  Tooth,  London.  Improvements  in  the  treatment 
of  peat,  and  in  the  machinery  or  apparatus  therefor,  part  of 
the  apparatus  being  applicable  to  other  purposes.   Maiy  SO 

7977  w.  H.  Tooth  and  J.  E.  Rooker,  London.  An  improved 
method  of  and  apparatus  for  treating  lead,  sine,  arsenic, 
sulphur,  and  other  volatile  metals,  or  the  ores  or  minerals 
containing  such  volatile  metals.    May  SO 

7961  A.  SohnelL  Berne.  Switserland.  Improvements  in  the 
treatment  of  malt  and  other  grain.    May  SO 

7962  G.  D.  Abel,  London.  A  new  or  improved  process  for 
obtaining  sugar  from  saccharine  substances.  Communicated 
by  Dr.  L.  Harperath,  Cologne,  Germany.    May  20 

8080  A.  F.  westerlund,  Stockholm,  Sweden.  Improvements 
in  producing  coal,  hard  of  combustion,  of  vegetable  materials 
for  hygienic  and  technical  purposes.  Complete  specification. 
MaySf 

8(»1  A.  D.  Cohen  and  G.  Nash,  London.  Perfumed  anti- 
symotio  printing  and  writing  inks,  oU  paints,  and  yamishes. 
May  21 

9029  E.  Du  BoIb  Lukis,  London.  Improvements  in  the  treat- 
ment of  sulphate  of  iron  or  copperas  for  the  production  of 
pigments  and  sulphurous  acid  therefrom.    May  zl 

8034  W.  R.  Lake,  London.  An  Improved  method  or 
apparatus  of  distillation,  and  apparatus  therefor.  Communi- 
cated by  Wirth  and  Co..  for  Dr.  F.  Konig,  Asti,  Itsly.    May  21 

8096  A.  M.  Clark,  London.  An  improved  process  of  hardening 
balsams,  resins,  and  resinous  compounds  or  products.    Com- 
municated by  wirth  A  Co.  for  A.  K.  Kissel  and  C.  Zimmer, 
-  Frankfort-on-Main,  Germany.    May  21 

8087  A.  M.  Clark.  London.  The  manufacturo  of  a  substitute 
for  caoutchouc  and  gutta-peitha.  Communicated  by  Wirth  & 
Co.  for  J.  J.  Hang  and  Caspar  Hoffinana.  St.  Petersburg, 
Russia.   May  28 

'    8063  W.  S.  Sutheriand,  Birmingham.   Improvements  in  and 
applicable  to  gas-producers.    Mav  22 

8066  A.  Irving,  Wokingham.  Effecting  the  complete  purifi- 
cation of  water  contaminated  by  dissolved  vegetable  matter. 
May  22 

8083  S.  J.  Coxeter  and  H.  Nehmer,  London.  The  manufacture 
of  sUico-oarbon.    May  22 

8093  G.  BlBchof,  London.  Improvements  in  the  manufacturo 
of  spongy  iron,  and  in  apparatus  employed  therefor.    May  22 

8094  G.  Bischof,  London.  Improved  means  and  apparatus 
for  the  purification  of  water  by  spongy  iron.    May  22 

8132  A.  C.  L.  Weigel,  Brighton.  An  improved  manufacture 
of  non-alcoholic  beverages  from  grapes  or  other  fruits. 
May  23 

8136  T.  Berliner,  Ohlau,  Germany.  Process  for  cleaning 
bones,  especially  for  glue  manufacturing.    May  23 

8114  A.  W.  L.  Keddie,  London.  Improvements  in  the  setting 
of  retorts  and  muflles.  Communicated  by  the  Stettiner 
Chamotte  Fabriks  Actien  Gesellschaft.  vormals  Didier, 
Stettin,  Germany.    Complete  specification.    May  23 

8148  T.  Kempf,  Ph.D.,  Berlin.  Improvements  in  the  process 
of  manufacturing  iodoform,  bromoform,  and  chloroform.  May 
23 

8166  T.  Duncan  and  D.  Mills,  Heywood.  A  retort  for  brazing, 
melting  metals,  heating  irons,  eta,  by  combustion  of  gas  and 
air.    May  26 

8171  J.  W.  Johnston,  Sheflleld.  Improvements  in  tanks  for 
cooling  yeast.    May  26 

8186  J.  Hargreaves,  Widnes,  and  T.  Robinson,  Fam worth, 
Lancashire.  Improvements  in  the  construction  and  arrange- 
ment of  apparatus  or  appliances  for  condensing  hydrochloric 
acid  gas.   May  26 


8200  J.  Cornforth,  Birmingham.  Improvements  In  apparatus 
for  consuming  smoke  and  saving  faeL  May  3  (pnivioiuly 
included  in  No.  7169. 

8210  M.  P.  W.  BoulUm,  Tew  Park,  Oxfordshire.  An 
improved  method  and  apparatus  for  generating  steam  or 
vapour.    May  26 

ffil2  E.  Asnby,  Southampton,  and  A.  Ashby,  Granthan, 
Lincolnshire.  Process  and  apparatus  for  deodmislnK  the 
fumes  of  cement  and  other  kilns.    May  26 

8218  T.  Kempf,  Ph.D.,  Berlin.  Imorovementsin  the  proeen 
of  manufacturing  permanganates.   May  26 

8223  P.  M.  Justice.  London.  Improvements  in  retradary 
bricks  and  furnace  linings.  Communioated  by  T.  Twyaam, 
temporarily  in  North  Afnca.   May  26 

82»l  J.  Farmer,  Salford,  Lancashire.  Improvements  la  the 
construction  of  apparatus  for  dyeing  and  washing  flbnm 
materials.  Partly  conununioated  by  A.  Lalanoe,  Mnllhoiiie. 
May  87 

8260  A.  M.  Clark,  London.  An  improved  method  of  tsd 
apparatus  for  treating  saccharine  Juices.  Communicated  I7 
L.  M.  Campi,  Havana,  Cuba.  Complete  specification.    Mar  8 

8863  E.  Capitaine,  London.  Improvements  in  apparatus  for 
fixing  coatings  of  paste,  pulp,  and  other  thin  snbetaaoea. 
Communicated  by  w.  Wepler,  Oflbnbach-on-Main,  Gennur. 
May  27 

82iS6  T.  Higgin,  Liverpool.  Improvements  in  apparatui  (or 
disin^rating   and  removing  Impurities   from   lump  mH 

8268  R.  Hadfield,  Sheflleld.  Improvements  in  the  treainiat 
Of  steeL    Complete  spedflcation.   May  87 

8281  P.  M.  Justice,  London.  Improvements  In  treating 
cotton  seed.  Communicated  by  the  United  States  Cottoo 
Seed  Cleaning  Co.    New  York.    May  27 

8285  G.  F.  Redforn,  London.  An  Improved  apparatus  for 
preparing  ozvgenated  air.  Communicated  by  A«  Stama 
Leadvi]le,U.8.A.    Complete  speoification.    May  27 

8287  A*  Maiesoot  Lonaon.  Improvements  In  the  method  d 
and  apparatus  fOr  the  distillation  of  herbaoeona  substasML 
May27 

SSK  J.  A.  Mays,  Westminster.  An  improved  method  a 
amalgamating  or  separating  metals  from  their  ores.   May  S7 

8296  F.  M.  lorte.  Putney,  Surrey.  The  manufacture  of  a  fob- 
sUtute  for  whalebone.    May  27 

8380  J.  P.  Jackson,  LiverppoL  Improvements  in  apparatus 
for  filtering  liouids.    May  28 

8332  J.  Hautriye,  Lille,  France.  A  new  or  Improved  coa- 
pound  for  protecting  metals  from  corrosion  or  oxydasaoo,  ttd 
for  other  purposes.   May  28 

8340  B.  0.  Brewer,  London.  Improvements  in  the  mode  or 
process  of  and  apparatus  for  concentrating,  separating,  or 
dividing  ndztures  of  liquids.  Conununicatea  by  F.  de  Pi7^ 
and  H.  Courtois,  Brussels.   May  28 

8318  W.  W.  De  La  Rue,  London.  Improvements  in  tte 
manufacture  of  paper  and  in  apparatus  employed  theeiB. 
Complete  specification.    May  28 

83ad  A.  M.  Clark,  London.   An  improved  process  of  v» 
,  paring  or  treating  copper.    Communicated  by  wirth  aad  C«u 
for  W.  Braun,  Frankfort<»n-Main.    May  28 

8357  H.  Ken  von,  Manchester.  Improvements  in  the  nroeeaa 
for  obtaining  Illuminating  gas  and  useful  produota.   May  9 

8386  A.  J.  Boult,  London  An  improved  process  for  obtsining 
and  preparing  from  various  forms  of  peat  materials  suitable  tar 
making  into  papec  Conmaunicated  by  A.  UbbekAde,  HaaoTer. 
Germany.    May  29 

8390  U.  J.  Uaddan,  Westminster.  Process  fOr  the  paztul 
separation  of  SchUffer's  monosulpho-add  from  the  alphasMoo- 
sulpho-acid  of  betanaphtol.  Communicated  by  The  Fubec- 
fabriken  Venn.    Bayer  and  Co.,  Blberfeld,  Germany.   Mst  9 

8109  W.  Young,  Priorsford,  Peebleshire,  aad  G.  T.  Beillor. 
Midcalder.  Improvements  in  the  distillation  of  mineral  oia. 
their  residues  and  tars,  and  in  the  apparatus  employed  thereftv. 
April  8.    Previously  included  in  No.  600A 

5463  H.  H.  Lake^  London.  Improvements  relating  to  the 
manufacture  of  coke  and  to  ovens  therefor.  Cosnmunicaied 
by  Wirth  and  Co.,  for  F.  Brunck,  ICannheim.   May  30. 

UT9  F.  A.  Gatty  and  F.  A.  Gatty,  Aocrington,  Tancashiw. 
Improvements  in  bleaching  certain  classes  of  cotton  fabeica 
May  31 

8490  F.  Siemens,  Westminster,  and  J.  G.  Gordon,  Laadore. 
Glamorganshire.  Process  for  the  reduction  of  iron  ores  and 
production  of  iron  and  steeL   May  81 

8492  F.  Siemens,  Westminster,  and  J.  G.  Gordon,  Laadore. 
Glamorgamdiire.    Manufacture  of  iron  aad  steeL    May  31 

8495  H.  J.  Haddan,  Westminster.  Procees  for  aeparating  tbc 
alpha-monosulpho  acid  of  the  betanaphtol  from  certain  ad- 
mixtures. Communicated  by  The  Farbeafabiiken  Tonn.  F. 
Bayer  and  Co.,  Elberfeld,  Germany.   May  31 

80O2  J.  Imray,  London.  Improved  apparatus  for  osmes? 
treatment  of  saccharine  liquors.  Communicated  hj  H.  LepisT* 
Paris.    May  81 

8612  W.  R.  Lake,  London.  Improvements  in  apparatus  ("? 
revivifying  animal  charcoal  or  boneUack.  Commoalcated  bj 
F.  O.  Mat&easen,  New  York,  U.S.  A.  Complete  spedflcaUos 
May  81 

8522  W.  Smith,  Dublin.  Improvementi  in  the  manufactan 
of  Portland  cement.    June  3 

8561  W.  A.  y^rel  and  P.  Stewart,  Glasgow.  Improvemesti 
in  apparatus  for  grinding  or  reducinR  to  a  fine  state  of  dlrisicc 
minora^  mattes,  and  other  hard  substances.  June  4 

8562  W.  A.  VSrel  and  P.  Stewart^  Glasgow.  InmtoTomaa 
in  processes  for  obtaining  copper,  silver  and  gold  nom  oopptf 
matte  or  regulus.    Junel 

8583  S.  R.  Smyths,  Clapham.  Surrey.  Impravameots  in  tho 
treatment  and  production  of  iron*  and  in  the  sppiuatas  cm- 
ployed  therefor.   June  I 
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8006  H.  Eenyon,  MancheBter.  An  improYement  in  the  pro- 
daction  of  b^uBoL   June  5 

8809  E.  Y.  Bibby,  Oarston,  Lancashire.  Improyements  in  the 
smelting  of  copper  ores  and  in  apparatus  therefor.    June  6 

8610K  Y.  Biboy,  Garston,  Lancashire.  Improvements  in  or 
appertaining  to  fomaoes  for  the  treatment  of  copper  reguios. 
Jane  5 

8612  W.  Beaidmore  and  J.  MacCallnm  Cherrie,  Glasgow. 
ImproTements  in  the  mannfaotore  of  steel  and  in  ingot  moulds 
u^  therein.   June  5 

807  K  Capitaine,  London.  An  improved  process  and  appa- 
ntu  for  the  continuous  production  and  regeneration  of  car- 
bonic add,  and  its  application  as  motive  power,  and  for  the 
nradnction  of  ice.  Communicated  by  H.  uerbeits.  Barmen, 
Uermaay.  June  5 

8630  J.  Smith,  Jersey.  Improvements  in  the  treatment  of 
vegetable  fibre  for  the  extraction  of  the  extraneous  matters 
therefrom.   Complete  specifloation.    Ju»e6 

8061  K.  Morris,  Low  Green,  Lancashire.  An  Improved  com- 
position for  nreventing  and  removing  incrustation  in  steam 
and  other  bouers.   June  6 

8662  P.  de  Wilde,  Brussels.  A  process  for  a  new  mode  of 
treatment  of  phosphates  of  lime  mixed  with  carbonate  of  lime. 
June  6 

8663  J.  F.  6.  Kromschrfider,  London.  Improvements  in 
apparatus  for  producing  gas  from  hydrocarbons  and  consum- 
ing the  same  in  ordinary  gasbumers  to  give  light  and  heat. 
June  6 

8679  J.  Mason,  near  Witney,  Oxfordshire.  Imnrovements  in 
the  treatment  of  the  oxides  of  iron  obtained  either  from  iron 
pyritee  or  from  other  sources,  so  as  to  render  them  more  suit- 
able for  employment  in  the  blast  or  other  furnace.    June  6 

8680  R.  R.  KeUv  and  A.  C.  L.  Weigel,  care  of  Abel  and 
loiray,  London.  Manufacture  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  and 
byproducts  resulting  from  the  process.    June  6 

806  F.  W.  Tompson.  Burton-on-Trent.    Improvements  in 

the  manufacture  m  invert  sugar  for  brewing  and  other  pur- 
poses. June? 

KM  W.  H.  Richardson,  Jarrow-on-Tyne,  and  W.  Bertram. 

Edinborghu   Improvements  in  the  manufticture  of  paper-pulp 

ud  in  the  apparatus  or  mechanism  used  therefor.    June  7 

^  £.  Edwards,  London.    An  improved  process  and  appap 

nt«8  for  the  dectro-chemical  extraction  of  salts  contained  in 
saccharine  matters  and  their  residues.  Communicated  by 
A.  N.  Champy,  flla,  and  L.  P.  Champy,  Antwerp,  Belgium. 
Jime7 

8717  C.  R.  Bonne,  Manchester.  Improvements  in  the  manu- 
facture of  alcohc^  yeast,  and  vinegar.   June  7 

8731  J.  Roberton.  Glasgow.  Improvements  in  making  Port- 
land or  similar  cement,   June  9 

S'12  C.  Yinkeles-Houssart,  London.  Improved  means  for 
mixiBg  liquids  with  dry  or  semi-dry  materials,  specially  ap- 
plicable for  mashing  malt.   Jtme  9 

8744  C.  D.  Abel,  London.  Improvements  in  the  manufacture 
of  colooring  matters  suitable  for  dyeing  and  printing.  Com- 
municated oy  The  Farbwerke  Tormals  Meister,  Lucius,  and 
Broniiig,  Hoechst-am-Main,  Germany.    Jtme  9 

874d  P.  A.  Maisnen,  London.  An  improved  method  of 
softening  watCT.   June  9 

8746  C.  Steffen,  Vienna,  Austria.  Improvements  In  refining 
The  coloured  raw  sugar  of  commerce,  so  as  to  produce  white 
ciTBtalline  sonir.    June  9 

e771  H.  J.  Shawcross,  LiverpooL  Improvements  In  the 
loannfacture  and  subsequent  treatment  of  sensitive  paper  for 
^■opxing  drawings,  documents  written  on  one  side,  and  the 
"il^e.  by  photography.   June  10 

8777  J.  H.  Johnson,  London.  Improvements  in  the  process 
of  and  apparatus  for  producing  cold.  Communicated  by  J.  C. 
Rossi,  New  Jersey,  UJ3. A.   JimelO 

8783  T.  TerrelL  London.  Improvements  In  the  manufacture 
of  oxide  of  iron  for  pigments.  Complete  specification.  June  10 

8791  L.  A.  Oroth,  London.  A  new  or  improved  disinfecting 
composition  for  impregnating  clothes,  etc.  Commimicated  by 
V .  Klein,  BudapesC  Austria.    June  10 

{£00  J.  H.  Loaer.  Utrecht,  Netherlands.  Improvements  in  a 
process  for  preparing  aromatic  colouring  matters  by  the  action 
of  a  saccharine  solution  in  a  state  of  aicohollo  fermentation 
Qpon  other  aromatic  compounds.  Complete  specification. 
June  10 

S^  P.  Jensen.  London.  Improvements  in  apparatus  for 
omcentrating  sulphuric  add.  Communicated  by  A.  Kux, 
Berlin.   June  10 

8804  H.  Gaskell  and  F.  Hurter,  Ph.D.,  Widnes.  Improve- 
ments In  apparatus  to  be  employed  in  the  production  of  car- 
bonate of  soda  from  sulphate  of  soda,  or  from  chloride  of 
sodium.   June  10 

^S06  A.  M.  Clark,  London.  Improvements  in  the  process  of 
combining  certain  dlaso  compounds  with  phenols  and  their 
■iaipbo-aclds  for  the  production  of  colouring  matters.  Com- 
ntnnicated  by  Wirth  and  Co.  for  R.  Krtigener  and  The  Farb- 
labrik  Vorm.  Brdnner,  Frankfortt>n-MaIxi.    June  10 

S825  H.  Hughes,  BrUreol.  An  improved  composition  for  pre- 
venting the  formation  of,  and  for  removing  incrustations  in 
steam  boilers.    June  10 

8830  A  McDougalL  Penrith,  Cumberland.  Improvements 
in  the  preservation  of  animal  substances  used  as  food.  Com- 
plete specification.   June  11 

w38  6.  F.  Orange,  8t.  Austall,  ComwalL  Improved  appa- 
ntus  for  drying  fluid,  semi-fiuld,  and  organic  substances. 
June  11 

8840  G.  F.Orange,  St.  Austall,  ComwalL  Improved  apparatus 
for  conservating  and  using  the  heat  produced  In  furnaces. 
June  11 

8851  R.  R.  Tatlock,  Glasgow.  Improvements  in  the  treat- 
ment of  alcoholic  spirits.   Junoll 


8809  G.  Craig.  Ayr,  N.B.  Improvements  in  treating  the  pro- 
ducts obtained  in  extracting  ammonia  from  furnace  gases  with 
sulphur  adds.    June  12 

8879  J.  E.  Walsh,  Halifax.  Improvements  In  furnaces  and 
retorts  for  the  manuf a<jture  of  gas.  Communicated  by  A.  Ryex, 
Ghent,  Belgium.    Complete  specification.    June  12 

8890  B.  Capitaine,  London.  An  improved  process  for  the 
treatment  of  the  slag  formed  in  the  dephosphorlsation  of  Iron. 
Communicated  by  M.  Nahnsen,  Schonebedk-on-Blbe,  Germany. 
June  12 

8898  R.  S.  Moss,  London.  Improvements  in  the  manufacture 
of  waterproof  materials  for  wearing  apparel  and  other  pur- 
poses.  June  12 

8916  J.  Walker,  Leeds.  Improvements  in  making  an  extract 
and  beverages  from  clover.   June  13 

8934  B.  Edwards,  London.  An  Improved  process  for  obtain- 
ing chlorine  from  the  chloride  of  calcium  produced  in  the 
manufacture  of  soda.  Commimicated  by  C.  Taquet,  Chauny, 
France.    June  13 


8975  A.  M.  Clark,  London.  Improvements  in  the  mode  of, 
and  apparatus  for  collecting,  utilising  and  absorbing  smoke 
and  gaseous  products  of  combustion  mm  furnaces  and  fire- 


places. Communicated  by  La  Sod^td  Berller  et  Lemaiquand, 
Paris.    June  14 

8996  D.  Ker,  Bdgeware,  Middlesex.  Lengthening  the  pre- 
servation of  milk  in  hot  weather,  and  rail;  etc,  transit,  and 
improving  resulting  products  in  quantity  and  quality.    June  16 

WOO  W.  A.  Carlyle,  Birmingham,  The  electro-deposition  oi 
Iridium  on  rollers,  doctors,  or  scrapers  used  for  calico  printing, 
embossing,  calendering,  or  wall-paper  printing,  etc.    June  16 

9011  J.  fWn,  Bishops  Stortford,  Hertfordshire.  Improve- 
ments in  malting  and  apparatus  to  be  used  therein.   June  16 

9012  W.  R6diger,  Magdeburg,  Germany.  Improvements  in 
the  manufiusture  of  soap.   June  16 

9018  C.  Toope,  Stepney,  Middlesex.  Improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of  fireproof  blocks  or  slabs  for  preventing  the 
transmission  or  sadiatlon  of  heat.  Complete  specification. 
May  6.    Previously  included  In  No.  7342 

W25  S.  Loewenthal,  Acton.  Middlesex.  Improved  com- 
pounds for  application  to  fabrics  for  decorative  and  other 
useful  purposes.   June  16 

9027  E.  Haseler,  Hastings.  An  improved  method  or  process 
forpreparlng  and  tanning  hides  and  skins.  Communicated 
by  w .  NicholBon,  formerly  of  Sheffield,  now  deceased.  June  16 

9049  W.  P.  Thompson.  Liverpool.  Improvements  in  apjiara- 
tus  for  carbonizing  small  substances,  such  as  sawdust,  bagasse, 
etc.,  and  condensine  the  vapours  of  distillation.  Communi- 
cated by  J.  A.  Mathleu,  Detroit,  Michigan,  U.S.A.  Complete 
specification.   June  17 

9056  T.  Carter,  London.  An  improved  adhesive  solution  for 
cementing  leather  fabrics  and  the  like.    June  17 

9063  S.  P.  Wilding,  London.  An  Improved  non-conducting 
composition  for  protecting  against  heat.  Communicated  by 
Wirth  and  Co.,  for  Grunzweig  and  Hartmann,  Ludwigshafen 
on  Rhine.    June  17 

9065  S.  C.  Salisbiury,  New  York,  U.S.  A.  Improvements  In 
the  manufacture  of  gas.    Complete  specification.    June  17 

0064  A.  J.  Boult,  London.  Manufacture  of  illuminating  or 
heating  gas.  and  apparatus  therefor.  Communicated  by  J. 
Hanlon,  New  York,  U.S.A.    Complete  specification.   June  17 

9096  w.  A.  Barlow,  London.  Improvements  in  the  manu- 
facture of  explosives.  Communicated  by  A.  Gacon,  Paris. 
June  17 

9102  J.  W.  Gatehouse,  Bath.  A  new  or  Improved  process  for 
manufacturing  carbon.    June  17 

9103  C.  D,*Abel,  London.  Improvements  in  gas  producers. 
Communicated  by  F.  Siemens,  Dresden,  Germany.   June  17 

9105  J.  Brydson,  Kingston-upon-Hull.  Prepanttion  and  ap- 
plication of  composition  for  protecting  iron  surfaces  from 
damp  and  corrosion.    June  17 

9107  £.  F.  Trachsel,  London.  An  improved  method  of  pro- 
ducing carbonate  or  oxide  of  strontium  or  of  barium,  and 
recovering  bye-products  therefrom.    June  17 

9135  W.  A.  Hepburn,  Ramsbottom,  Lancashire.  Improve- 
ments in  filtering  fluids.    June  18. 

9162  J.  Erskine,  Glasgow,  linprovements  in  producing 
yellow  colouring  matter  suitable  for  dyeing  and  printing. 
Communicated  oy  the  Farbenfabriken  vormals  F.  Bayer  and 
Co..  Elberfeld,  Germany.   June  19 

9179  J.  B.  Higgin  and  T.  H.  Higgln,  Liverpool.  Improve- 
ments in  the  manufacture  of  salt,  and  an  Improved  system 
and  apparatus  employed  therein.    June  19 

9205  J.  J.  Varlcy.  Merton,  Surrev.  Improvements  in  the 
treatment  of  certain  plastic  compositions.    June  19 

9206  A,  M.  Clark,  London.  Improvements  in  crucibles 
melting  pots,  and  ladles.  Commimicated  by  Wirth  and  Co., 
for  B.  G.  zimmermann,  Hanau,  Gtormany.   June  19 


ENGLISH  PATENTS  PUBLISHED.* 
APPLIED  FOR  DURING  1883. 

4544  of  1881  (Disclaimer).  The  Sod^t^  Anonyme  la  Panola- 
stite.  Manufacture,  treatment,  and  application  to  various 
purposes  of  hyponltric  anhydride,  etc.    (Turpin's  patent).    4d 

*  Any  of  thete  ipeoifloations  maybe  obtained  by  poet,  by  ramiiting  the 
ooat  pxioe,  plus  poetage,  to  Mr.  H.  Beader  Lack,  Comptroller  of  the  Patent 
Offloe,  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.O.  The 
amount  of  poetage  may  be  calculated  as  follows  :— 

If  the  price  does  not  exceed  8d.  Ad. 

Abore  6d,  and  not  exceeding  la.  6d.    Id. 

„     la.  6d.,   „  t,        2a  4d.    Ud. 

„    2b.  4d.,   „  „         3fl.4d 2d. 
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4ff74  J.K.Bott.   GrneiblM,  etc   id 

4681  J.  S.  Bott.   6u  prodnoen,  eto.   4d 

4700  F.  Wirth.  Communicated  by  M.  Honlgmann.  Pro- 
dudnff  wannth  by  absorbing  water  vapour,  Uie  warmth  pro- 
dncea  to  be  apnliea  for  prodncinff  steam  or  other  purposes.  6d 

4702  J.  Davids.  Ck>mmunicated  by  A.  Kodhier.  Apparatus 
for  cleansing  and  separating  impurities  from  machinery  oil 
and  grease,  and  for  recovering  ou  from  cleansing  waste  and 
other  similar  materlaL    6d 

4779  J.  T.  King.  Ck>mmunicated  by  S.  BissalL  Metallurgical 
furnaces.   6d 

4784  A.  Outensohn.  Coating  the  surface  of  iron  or  other 
metal  with  metallic  copper,  lead,  zinc,  aluminium,  or  nickeL 
Sd 

4792  P.  Thomas  and  J.  ZiveifeL  Bleaching,  dyeing,  etc.. 
nRtifcf  of  yam.   2d 

4813  T.  Morgan.  Communicated  by  F.  Lieman.  Sizing 
paper,  eta    2a 

4818  F.  Claudet.  Treatment  of  copper  mattes  in  order  to 
obtain  the  silver  and  fl»ld  therefrom.   4d 

4815  R.L.  Kirlew.    Substitute  for  india-rubber.    2d 

4856  O.  F.  Redfern.  Communicated  by  8.  A.  Girandon. 
Apparatus  for  the  manufacture  or  production  of  gas  for  light- 
ing and  heatinsr  purposes.   6d 

4872  C.  D.  Abel.  Communicated  by  W.  Lorenz.  Manufac- 
ture of  cartridges  for  ordnance,  etc   8d 

4879  H.  R.  CasseL  Treating  gold  ores  or  other  auriferous 
substances,  and  more  espedaUy  rebellious  or  refractory  gold 
ores  and  concentrates,  by  electrolysis,  without  previously 
fumadng  the  same.   4d 

4905  w.  J.  Clapp.  Preparation  and  treatment  of  paper  for 
cheques,  notes,  stamps,  and  other  documents  in  order  to  pre- 
vent fraud.    2d 

4920  B.  Sonstadt  Preparation  for  tho  destruction  of  disease 
bacteria  or  microsymes  in  man  or  beast.   4d 

4921  F.  Wirth.  Communicated  by  Gademann  and  Co. 
Rendering  fabrics,  fibfous  materials  of  all  ](ind,  and  leather, 
impermeable.    2d 

4930  H.  A.  Gadsden.  Communicated  by  £.  Toote.  Obtaining 
aluminium  from  its  ore,  etc.   4d 

4834  C.  H.  Humfrey.  Treating  phosphate  of  soda  (or  potash) 
to  produce  pfaoephate  of  lime.    m. 

4941  G.  Coapman.  Separating  ammonia  from  gases  and 
vapours,  etc.   2d 

mS  F.  H.  F.  EngeL  Communicated  by  M.  E.  Meyer. 
Pneumatic  malting  apparatus.    2d 

4950  J.  Dewrance.   Treatment  of  asbestos.   4d 

4951  H.  Kenyon.  Obtaining  illuminating  and  heating  gases 
and  useful  products  from  coal,  etc.    8d 

4954  W.  Spenoe.  Communicated  by  Faure  and  Kessler. 
Application  of  chemical  agents  to  natural  or  artificial  stones 
and  to  stuccoes,  in  order  to  diminish  their  porosity  and  increase 
their  resistance  to  external  influences.   4d 

4976  A.  P.  Price.  Extraction  of  the  precious  metals  from 
their  ores.    4d 

4980  £.  Hill.  Communicated  by  T.  Macfarlane.  Manufac- 
ture of  anhydrous  sulphide  of  zinc.   4d 

4981  £.  W.  Bell  and  W.  Fearensidc.  Bleaching  and  purify- 
ing oils,  etc.    2d 

4982  J.  C.  Mewbum.  Communicated  by  J.  Stoltz.  Dyeing 
and  otherwise  operating  upon  fibrous  materials.    2d 

5000  C.  D.  Abel.  Communicated  by  J.  Brandt.  Production 
of  mineral  phosphates  from  the  slags  resulting  from  Thomas's 
dephosphorising  process.    2d 

5(030  J.  F.  Phillips  (Allagnon).  Substitute  for  animal  wooL 
2d 

5Q33  E.  L.  Cleaver.    Recovering  tin  from  tin  scrap.    4d' 
•  5039  B.  Drew.    Obtaining  volatile  hydrocarbons  from  coal 
gas.    2d 

5044  A.  J.  Boult  (C.  Lauer).  Raising  beer  by  the  generation 
of  carbonic  add  gas.   2d 

5053  O.  E.  PohL    Preserving  milk,  beer,  etc.    6d 

5063  O.  Mackay.  Bleaching  fibres  for  paper-making  pur- 
posee.    2d 

5064  B.  J.  B.  Mills  (Zwillinger).  Calcining  bones,  peat, 
eto.    4d 

5070  C.  F.  Claus.  Obtaining  sulphur  from  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.    4d 

5099  T.  Whittaker.  Treating  residual  matten  from  town 
refuse  in  the  manufacture  of  bricks.    4d 

5100  U.  J.  Huddan  (Goupil).  Apparatus  for  generating  and 
condensing  steam.   2d 


5104  H.  Lawrence  and  J.  L.  Ryott.  Metallic  oompoond  (or 
rammhig  or  tamping  gunpowder  in  coalmines.  91 

6120  F.  Wirth  (Oenlerf.  Manufacture  of  blue  odloiiiiDg 
matter  or  dje-^tuS,   2d 

5125  A.  P.  Price.  Extraction  of  the  predoos  metali  fran 
their  ores,  etc   4d 

5126  H.  H.  Lake  (Kumheim  and  Raydt).  Clarifeatioii  oT 
boor     4d 

S129  J.  Mill^n.  Apparatus  for  producing  stetm  or  rapoor. 
6d 

6142  N.  A.  H^louis.  Manufacturing  light  essenoes  by  the 
distillation  of  coal,  etc   4d 

5147  T.  D.  Harries.    Praventlng  the  pollution  of  riven,  id 

5148  F.  C.  Olaser  (Traube).  Production  of  Peroxide  of 
hydrogen.    4d 

5156.  E.  Edwards  (Ch^nard).   Fertilizing  manure.  M 

5193.  A.  French.  Obtaining  compounds  of  lead  tor  maldv 
pigments,  etc.   4d 

5006  A.  C.  Henderson  (Manmen^).  Manufacture  of  tlicalh- 
line  earths.   2d 

5206  W.  Browne,  Jun.,  and  H.  Gregg.  Treating  post  to  ob- 
tain peat  fibre,  etc.   6d 

5212  E.  W.  Chebbin.    Manufacture  of  steeL   2d 

5217  W.  R.  Lake  (Gamier).  Treating  hides  or  sUniinthe 
manufacture  of  leather.   4d 

5223  G.  and  J.  E.  Tolson.  Carbonising  or  destroying  TCfet- 
able  matter  contained  in  woollen  or  silk  fabrics.  8d 

5235  T.  R.  Jordan.    Treating  ores.   6d 

5236  T.  R.  Jordan  and  J.  N.  Longden.  ExtractiBg  metili 
from  their  ores.    6d 

5242  £.  De  Pass  (L6bre).  Waterproofing  fabrics,  leatha, 
etc.    4d 

5257  G.  Payne.  Obtaining  glycerine  from  spent  lye  produced 
in  the  manufacture  of  soap.   2d 

5289.  H.  J.  Haddan  (Mayo).  Compositions  for  hestiDg  ud 
illuminating.    2d 

5296  P.  L.  T.  Von  Schtolng.   Manufacture  of  iron.  2d. 

5311  J.  Fisher  (Allen).  Making  extract  from  the  bark  at  \i* 
mango  tree,  etc.,  for  tanning  leather,  etc.   4d 

5353  J.  Lones,  C.  Vernon,  E.  Holden,  and  R.  Bennett  GeM- 
rators  for  producing  gaseous  fuel.   6d 

5644  C.  I).  Abel  (Bart>e).  Manufacture  of  solid  non-dellqii» 
cent  phosphate  of  Ihne  soluble  in  water.   4d 
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1916  C.  ArkcolL  Brewers*,  diBtmers'  and  vinegar  makers 
worts.   4d 

1984  J.  Schweitzer.  Lnprovements  in  tho  mannfsctore  of 
farinaceous  food.    4d 

2970  J.  Finley.    Plate  powder.    2d 

8309.  W.  A.  Barlow  (P.  Calliburote).  A  new  or  ImimTcd 
system  of  apparatus  for  evaporation  and  distillation,  and  fa* 
practical  applications  of  the  same   6d 

3409  J.  P.  Humble.  Improvements  in  packing  soft  soaoa.  » 

4244  F.  W.  Pittuck  and  J.  M.  HucUe^idge.  PunfyiK 
metallic  copper.   2d  , 

4684  L.  Poensgen.  Improved  process  for  untlnning  tis-pwe 
refuse  in  hermeticaUy  closed  apparatus,  and  at  the  same  tine 
obtaining  ammonia.   6d 

4808.  T.  Lowe.  An  improved  composition  for  prercntiEK 
incrustation  in  steam  boilers.    2d 

5698  W.  P.  Thompson  (A.  Damman  and  A.  Casaard).  u^ 
provements  in  waterproof  flooring.   4d  . 

5802  W.  R.  Lake  (N.  S.  White).  Improvements  in  asd 
relating  to  the  manufacture  of  india-rubber  and  guttapercU 
coatedfabrics.    4d  ^^      . 

5930  T.  Terrell.  Improvements  in  decomposing  sulpbatecf 
iron  and  in  obtaining  sulphurous  acid  and  red  oxide  of  iron 
thereby.    4d 

5052  w.  Vogel.    Consuming  smoke.   4d 

5972  H.  Knight.  Improvements  in  pigments  containing  sac 
compounds,  and  in  the  manufacture  thereof.   2d 

6116  A.  J.  Rogera,  J.  Koeblg.  and  H.  Mann.  ImproTnnfots 
in  process  of  and  apparatus  for  reducing  metals  by  electro- 
lysis.    6d 

6185  J.  G.  Galley.    Supplying  air  to  furnaces.   4d 

6406  G.  Chapman.  Separatuig  ammonia  from  blast  fonace 
and  other  gases  or  vapours.   6d  „ 

6514  T.  Nordenfelt  and  V.  A.  Meurling.  Gunpowder,  etc.  M 
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NOTICES. 


Numerous  inqairiea  have  been  made  for  seta  of  the 
Journal  for  1882.  Some  of  the  numbers  for  that  year 
are  out  of  print  Members  who  have  not  the  volume  for 
1882.  and  wish  to  obtain  it,  are  invited  to  signify  that 
wish  to  the  Secretary  as  early  as  possible.  The  numbers 
out  of  print  are  now  being  reprinted,  and  will  be  ready 
by  the  end  of  August. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  First  General  Meeting  (1881)  of 
the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry  have  been  reprinted  in 
such  size  and  style  as  to  permit  of  their  being  bound  up 
with  the  Journal.  Copies  of  the  reprinted  Proceedings 
will  be  forwarded  by  tiie  Publishers  on  receipt  by  them  of 
twelve  penny  stampe  for  each  copy  required. 


Notice  to  Manufacturebs  and  Others.— In  conse- 

?[uence  of  numerous  inquiries,  attention  is  called  to  the 
act  that  the  price  of  extra  sets  of  the  Journal  to  members  is 
one  guinea,  whether  such  sets  are  for  the  current  year  or 
for  past  years.  A  misapptehension  on  this  score  appears 
to  have  deterred  certain  members  from  applying  for 
duplicate  copies  for  official  and  laboratory  use. 


'Authors  of  papers  printed  in  the  Jonmal  are  hereby 
notified  of  the  fact  that,  in  accordance  with  Bye-law  36, 
they  are  entiUed  to  receive  not  more  than  50  gratuitous 
copies  of  tlieir  papers.  Authors  should  state  on  their 
manuscripts  their  desire  to  have  free  copies,  adding  the 
number  wished  for.  Unless  the  contrary  be  specially 
desired,  this  being  stated  on  the  manuscript,  the  reprints 
of  an  author's  paper  will  not  include  the  report  of  any 
discussion  that  may  have  arisen  after  the  reading  of  tfaie 
paper. 


LIST  OF  KEHBBR8  BLBCTBD  JITLT  9th,  1884. 


J.  R.  Breckon.  32.  Fawcett  Street  Sunderland,  merchant 

J.  Chamberlain.  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Ca,  .Bookton,  North 
Woolwich.  E..  engineer. 

R.  Anngle  Dent,  Klllamarsh.  near  Chesterfield,  chemical 
manufacturer. 

Geo.  Gilmour.  Cameron  Bridge  Distillery,  Windygates,  Fife- 
shire,  K.a 

C.  H.  W.  Grnndtvig.  Sunnyside,  Wimbledon,  aW.,  civil 
ensineer. 

G.  King  Harrison,  Hagley,  near  Stourbridge,  owner  of  fire- 
clay mines. 

Joe.  Heslop.  Jarrow  Chemical  Works.  South  Shields, 
mana^ng  clerk. 

G.  B.  Jackson.  Copthorne  House.  Congleton.  Cheshire, 
chemical  manufactorer. 

Horace  Koechlin,  Loerrach.  Duch^  de  Bade,  Gennany, 
chemist 

Chaa.  A.  Kohn.  Cherry  Hill.  Arnold,  near  Nottingham, 
science  student 

E.  Lamy.  Uslne  des  produits  ohimiques  Kuhlmann,  Amiens. 
France. 

K.  Leroy,  Direction  de  la  Soodi^re,  Chauny,  Aisne,  France. 

Robt  Main,  Ardeer  Ironworks,  Stevenston.  Ayrshiro,  N.a. 
ironmaster. 

Robt  Miller.  79,  West  Nile  Street,  Glasgow,  manufacturing 
ohemiat 
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Bmod  a^rni  de  Overbeok,  n,  Rrdar  Bbeet,  St.  Jmom^. 


John  Ruffle^  Stopfard  Road.  Upbui  Huor.  Plalitow,  K, 
uuOnt. 

Ralpb  SooU,  Honk  Bridn  InniworkK  Laeda,  muiuer. 

Jaa.  Spenocr,  11.  Old  AOfleld,  Bradford.  pntfeMaraTBoienoe, 
Teoknlial  College. 

Gnttar  C  St«cbert,  706  Broadmr.  New  Yn^  VAA^  book- 

aiioiui  Stoder,   Meuro.  Lonxihair  and  Sona,  Wairingtoii. 


U8T  OF  HEMBZBB  ZLBOTED  JULT  Strd,  1S6«. 


John  Coatea,  106,  Cannon  Street,  London.  E.C~  bbs  euslDeer. 
John  ColllDB,  Bradtoid  Ghambere.  Mandaler  SUeetTBallon 
le  Hoon,anal)'K and oouaultins  chemiat. 
Wn.   Dlzon.   JuD.,   S,  Athol   Road,   Snnderiand,   worka 

i^t^utoa  J.  Fanner,  U,  Park  Plaoe,  Oreeowlob,  B.E.,  tar 

Ralph  0.  FOnter,  IB,  Oabome  Avenue,  Newoastle.oD-Tfoe, 

Duke  Fox,  Calder  Bank  HUla.  Dewabnrr.  mnngo  and  eboddT 
merobanL 
German  Qreen,  t  Croft  Terraoa,  Jarrow-on-Tme  Worka, 

F*eJ.  8.  Hempleman.  Wenninston  Hoiue,  WeuningtoD. 
Romford.  Eaaex,  manure  mannlaetanr. 

Demlns  Jarvea;  Mlehlnui  Carbon  Work*,  Detroit,  Hlotalgan. 
U.8.A..  mannlaoturlng  ohemlat. 

Oeorga  Jobnnn.  Qrance  Metal  Works,  Jarrow-on-Tyne. 
ooDper  manntaetnrer. 

Walter  Marah,  t  York  Terraoe,  Northam,  SoaUumpton. 
engineer. 

Ale.  RapbaeL  ST,  Alexandra  Road,  London,  N.W..  merehant. 

Dr.  Adolf  adegeL  HOohIt  am  Haln.  Qermanjr,  ohemlit. 

Fraacia  J.  Tennant.  Belle  Vue  Terraoe,  Saltwell  I^ne,  Qatea- 
head-on-Trne,  ohemloal  masulaotnrer. 

John  Wilton.  Clrdeadale,  Norwich  Road.  ForMt  Qate,  F... 
candle  manotaoturar  and  dUUUer. 

Joahoa  Wright.  807,  Aahton  Old  Boad,  Fi^rfleld,  near 
Uancheater. 


0HAKOB8  07  ADOBSSB. 


RobL   FoUarton  Qate  ol  Camouatlel,  30^  Doo^iall  Place. 
Barch,  Esq..  4. 


Beltaffi.  Ireland. 

"  "  -Mton  (1 

le  Bnildlngi.  London,  E.G. 

Holmei  ■■■--"      - 

KewoatUfron-Trni 


H.  B.  Fnlton  (late  at  Veneiuela).  o/o  N. 

'okenhoiue  Bnildlnn.  London,  E.C. 

KUvood  Holmei  (late  of  UanoheMeri.  Wellbani,  Jeemond, 


Jno.  Jaa.  Enlght  (late  of  Sollhnll),  Hope  Cottage.  Bhlrley. 


Thoa.  Hai^arlaue  (lata  of  Montreal).  Uddlngston,  near 
^Jne.  Rae  (late  of  Oldbur;],  Qolnton  Villa,  Qnloton,  near 
lealer  Paper  Works,  Btr- 
Itreet).  S.  Cromford  Conrt. 
iriDgbrook  Worka,  Hiddle- 
Iquaret,  Thomfleld.  Barold 
Seveoo),  Wohlgel^en.  bet 
ib),  gaa  (umaiM  engineer, 
live),  Barnard  Caatle.  Co. 
leater),  3D,  Oaboma  Road, 
61,  Blokerton  Road,  Hlgh- 
tS,  Wall  Street,  WeUdoae 
a  Terraoe),  Oabonie  TUka, 


OHAIICT  OF  AUffiBU  KBOmBKD, 


8.  Cnrpher,  late  of  Albanr  Plaoe.  Olaagow. 


IbauPl 
>^HI,B 


Z)eatb. 


PBorxsBOB  T.  K.  ROQSBB,  Madras,  India. 


PROCEEDINGS   OF   THE   THIRD   ANNUAL 


Beld  in  the  Amphitheatre  of  the  ItutituU  of  lit 
Litemry  and  PhUotophieal  Saeietj/  of  NeucatlU- 
on-Tynt,  Wtdnttday,  Jvly  9th,  IS84. 

The  pEE3iDKNT(WaIterWeldoii,E8q.,F.R.&)tod 
the  chair  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  was  Bopported  by  Dr. 
W.H.  Perkio,  Professor  Roacoe,  Ur.  L  Lowthian  M, 
and  by  repreaeatatives  of  the  leodiog  chemical  films 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  The  Mayor  of 
Newcastle  (Dr.  H.  W.  NewtonJ  and  the  Sbeiiff 
(Mr.  T.Nelwm)  attended  the  meeting  in  Btate,ac<»iD- 
panied  by  the  city  mace  and  sword-bearers. 

The  Pkesicent,  in  opening  the  pn>ce6diii£&,  Baid 
thev  were  honoured  by  the  presence  at  their  meeting 
of  ais  Worebip  the  Mayor  01  the  ci^  in  which  tlu; 
were  met,  and  also  of  the  Sheriff  of  Newcastk, 
who  were  there  for  a  most  gracions  purpose,  ud 
who  vere  veir  short  of  time,  as  they  were  in  atuo- 
dance  upon  the  Judges.  He,  therefore,  propoaed  to 
ask  them  to  be  so  good  aa  to  address  the  maetiv 
before  he  called  upon  the  Oenerat  Secretary  to  xm 
the  minutea. 

The  Mayob  said  his  address  to  them  wodd  be 
exttemely  brief ;  but  he  w£s  sure  it  would  be  hodc 
the  less  acceptable.  His  duty  as  chief  ma^traU 
of  the  city  of  Newcastle  was  to  give  the  Society 
for  the  Promotion  of  Chemical  Industry  a  most  . 
heai1,y  welcome.  It  did  appear  that  a  sodetf  P 
such  as  that  could  not  possibly  have  selectea 
a  more  suitable  place  for  its  aunual  satheriDg. 
Chemical  industry,  since  the  latter  part  of  the  last 
centiuy,  had  been  one  of  the  staples  of  that  distrid 
It  was  not  his  province  to  enter  into  the  technicalities 
of  theii  work,  because,  with  such  names  in  the  ftat 
as  Losh,  Doubleday,  and  Dundonald,  and  with  socli 
namesin  tbejpresentaaMr.  Isaac  Lowthian  Bell,  their 
worthy  fteaident,  Mr.  Swan  of  electric  light  cele- 
brity, and  a  galaxy  of  others,  he  thought  they  btd 
ample  evidence  that  Newcastle  had  played  s  1*^ 

SLit  in  the  interest  which  they  desired  to  farther. 
Dce  more  he  gave  them  a  most  hearty  welcome,  and 
he  did  sincerely  tryst  that  their  visit  to  Sewcatlit 
would  be  agreeable  to  themselves,  and  that  it  ifouIiI 
leave  behind  some  marks  which  would  tend  to  pro- 
mote the  industry  not  only  ia  that  district,  but  over 
the  whole  country  in  the  future. 

The  Sbebifp  said  that  after  the  approurialc 
remarks  of  his  colleague  the  Ma^,  in  bidding 
them  welcome  to  this  ancient  aty  —  or  latber 
ancient  town,  for  aa  a  city  Newcastle  w«a  only 
modem— be  felt  it  would  be  nimecesaaiy  for  hiiu 
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to  occupy  their  time.  They  were  assembled  there 
for  a  specific  and  important  business,  and  he 
would  not  dilate  upon  tne  objects  of  their  meeting. 
He  thought  he  would  suit  their  convenience  by  en- 
dorsing, as  heartily  as  he  possibly  could,  the  reception 
that  the  Mayor  had  given  them  to  that  city. 

The  President  said  he  was  sure  that  they 
most  profoundly  appreciated  the  very  great  cour- 
tesy which  had  led  to  the  presence  with  them 
that  momiog  of  his  Worship  the  Mayor  of  that 
famous  citv,  and  its  chief  executive  officer,  the 
Sheriff,  and  wldch  had  dictated  the  most  gracious 
words  of  welcome  which  had  just  been  addressed  to 
them.  Some  of  them  would  not  be  so  familiar  with 
Newcastle  as  he  had  had  occasion  to  become ;  but  for 
his  own  part,  he  had  long  known  that  if  there  was 
anywhere  a  community  which  was  always  hospitable 
and  i^racious  to  a  stranger  within  its  gates,  that  com- 
mumty  was  the  one  which  was  presided  over  by  his 
Worsiup  the  Mayor  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  And 
in  the  very  hearty  and  gracious  welcome  which  had 
been  tendered  to  them  that  morning,  and  above  all, 
m  the  seizing  of  the  very  earliest  opportunity  of  offer- 
ing that  welcome,  they  had  simply  a  representative 
instance,  which  he  was  sure  they  would  all  hold  long 
in  most  pleasant  remembrance,  of  a  characteristic 
for  whicn  Newcastle  was  not  less  famous  than 
for  its  High  Level  Bridge,  its  noble  rivp.r,  its  count- 
less coal  pits,  and  the  marvellous  series  of  in- 
dustrial establishments  which  rendered  the  spectacle 
which  they  would  see  as  they  went  down  the  river  to 
Hebburn  and  Tynemouth  on  Friday  one  of  the  most 
striking  to  be  witnessed  on  the  banks  of  any  industrial 
river  in  the  world.  He  begged  again  to  thank  the 
Mayor  and  the  Sheriff  sincerely  for  their  most 
gracious  welcome,  and  to  invite  them  to  do  the 
society  the  great  honour  of  attending  their  dinner 
that  evening.  By  their  presence  they  would  add 
very  materially  to  the  pleasure  ana  satisfaction 
of  all  the  members  present  at  that,  their  first,  but 
he  trusted  not  their  last,  general  meeting  in  that 
fiunous  city. 

Mr.  Cresswell  (the  General  Secretary),  after  read- 
ing the  minutes  of  the  last  Annual  Meeting  held  in 
London,  which  were  confirmed,  then  read  the 

REPOBT  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 

The  Council  has  much  satisfaction  in  reporting  that 
during  the  last  twelve  months  the  Society  of  Chemical 
Industry  has  continued  t9  make  good  progresa  At 
the  date  of  its  first  General  Meeting,  m  July,  1881, 
the  number  of  members  on  its  register  was  297.  By 
July,  1882,  this  number  had  increased  to  1,140,  and 
bv  July  last  year  to  1,390.  Including  26  candidates 
elected  this  morning,  the  number  of  members  of  the 
Society  is  now  1,809.  Moreover,  120  non-members 
now  subscribe  to  the  Society's  Journal 

The  Council  has  to  deplore  the  loss  during  the 
past  year  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  members 
of  the  Society,  including  Sir  William  Siemens,  Mr. 
Peter  Spence,  Mr.  Cromwell  Varley,  and  Dr.  Angus 
Smith.  Sir  William  Siemens  and  Mr.  Cromwell 
Varley,  among  the  most  illustrious  workers  of  their 
generation  in  other  fields,  were  not  specially  con- 
nected with  the  chemical  industries ;  but  Mr.  Peter 
Spence  was  not  only  himself  a  chemical  manufacturer, 
but  was  the  author  of  many  improvements  in  indus- 
trial chemical  processes ;  and  Dr.  Angus  Smith, 
besides  being  the  author  of  a  most  valuable  series 
of  researches  in  pure  chemistry,  nearly  always 
directed  to  the  promotion  of  the  health  and  well- 


being  of  mankind,  was  intimately  connected  with 
the  most  important  of  the  chemical  industries  as 
the  first  Chief  Inspector  under  the  Alkali  Acts, 
in  which  capacity  he  performed  the  duties  of  a  most 
onerous  position  in  such  manner  as  to  render  most 
important  service  alike  to  the  public  and  to  those 
engaged  in  the  industries  placed  under  his  inspec 
tion. 

During  the  past  year  two  new  local  Sections  of  our 
Society  have  been  established :  one  in  Birmingham, 
with  Mr.  Alexander  M.  Chance  as  chairman,  and  one 
in  Glasgow,  with  Mr.  Edward  C.  C.  Stanford  as 
chairman.  Six  local  Sections  of  the  Society  are  thus 
now  in  operation,  and  the  total  number  of  papers 
which  has  been  read  before  them  during  the  session 
which  has  just  closed  is  68,  divided  as  follows  :— 
Birmin^am  Section  3,  Glasgow  Section  7,  Liverpool 
Section  14,  London  Section  20,  Manchester  Section 
17,  and  Newcastle  Section  7.  Many  of  these  papers 
are  of  great  practical  value  and  utility,  and  to  tneir 
authors,  as  well  as  to  the  executive  officers  of  the  various 
Sections,  the  best  thanks  of  the  Council  and  of  the 
Society  are  due. 

The  question  of  an  international  arrangement  with 
respect  to  methods  of  sampling  and  testing  has  been 
discussed  by  each  of  the  local  Sections  of  the  Society, 
and  a  resolution  on  this  subject  will  be  submitted  to 
this  meeting. 

Under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Watson  Smith,  and 
the  supervision  of  the  Publication  Committee,  the 
Societ^s  Journal,  during  the  past  year,  has  at  least 
maintained  its  former  position,  and  its  value  to  all 
who  are  engaged  in  the  practice  of  applied  chemistry 
is  now  widely  recognised.  The  increase  in  the 
number  of  our  Local  Sections,  however,  has  necessarily 
involved  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the  Journal,  and 
therefore  in  its  cost ;  and  to  meet  that  increased 
cost  a  still  further  increase  in  the  number  of  our 
members  is  essential 

In  order  to  avoid  controversy  in  the  columns  of 
the  Journal,  it  has  been  decided  to  cease  to  admit 
into  it  ^*  communications  "  which  have  not  been  read 
before  the  Society  or  one  of  its  Sections. 

In  response  to  many  applications  from  new  mem- 
bers for  copies  of  the  first  volume  of  the  Journal, 
the  stock  01  certain  numbers  of  which  had  become 
exhausted,  the  Council  determined  some  time  ago 
to  reprint  the  numbers  in  question,  and  copies  of  the 
first  volume  will  very  soon  be  obtainable. 

Experience  has  shown  that  some  slight  modifica- 
tions of  the  Society's  Bye-Laws  are  essential;  and 
the  modifications  which  the  Council,  after  careful 
consideration,  has  decided  to  propose,  and  which  the 
members  will  be  asked  to  accept  at  this  meeting, 
were  published  in  the  May  number  of  the  Journal. 
If  accepted  bv  the  members,  these  modifications  will 
widen  somewnat  the  "Objects"  of  the  Society,  as 
defined  b]^  its  Bye-Laws  as  these  at  present  stand, 
though  it  is  believed  not  beyond  the  intention  of  the 
founders  of  the  Society ;  will  indicate  the  course  to 
be  taken  when  unexpected  vacancies  oc(fUr  in  the 
Council  and  the  local  Sections  of  the  Society ;  will 
render  retiring  Presidents  eligible  for  re-election  ;  but 
will  otherwise  make  changes  only  of  wording  and  of 
arrangement 

On  the  motion  of  the  Paesident,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Newall,  the  Report  of  the  Council  was 
adopted. 

The  Secretai^y  then  read  the  Treasurer's  report. 
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SOCIETY  OF  CHEMICAL  lI^DUSTRY.— TREASURER'S  STATEMENT.  DECEMBER  31ot,  1881 


£   s.  d. 

To  Cash  on  Deppeit  (Ist  Jannary.  1883) 300  0  0 

Balance  at  Bank  £372   8   8 

Ditto  in  hand 26   5   0 


Leas  amount  owing  to  Hon.  Secretary 


£398 
4 


7    8 
0  10 


Annnal  Subscriptions  :— 

180  for  the  year  1882 £189   0  0 

1«316  for  the  year  1883 1,38116  0 

104  for  the  year  1881 109   4  0 

60  tor  the  year  1885  62  10  0 


391    6    5 


1.782  10 


Entrance  Fees   113 

Life  Composition  Fees  60 


Interest  on  Deposit  Account  

Macmillan  and  Co.  (publishing  '*  Proceedings  **) 

Journal:— 

Advertisements £99   0   0 

Salesof  £118  10   9 

Less  Publishers'  Com- 
mission         28  16   8 


16 
2 


8 
0 
7 
0 


89  11    1 


0 
0 
0 
3 
6 


18814    1 


£2.797    6    3 


By  Journal  Expenses :— 

Editoriff^ £440  5  8 

Publishing   TSB  1  2 

Sectional  Expenses  :— 

London  Section £45  5  0 

Liverpool  Section 18  12  6 

Newcastle  Section  10  4  4 

Manchester  Section 26  6  6 


£    a.d. 


1,187  610 


Salaries:—     -^ 

Assistant  to  Hon.  Secretary  

General  Secretary  (half-year) .... 


£33   6   8 
76   0  0 


General  Printing 

Furniture  for  Office 

Gas  Fittings  for  ditto 

Office  Expenses  :— 

Agreement  for  Hire  of  Office — 

Sundries  for  Office  use  

Coals,  and  cleaning  Office   


£1 
2 
5 


1 
8 
6 


0 
6 
4 


Stationery 

Amount  voted  by  the  Council  to  Hon.  Secretary 

(for  preliminary  expenses)  

R.  Lowood  (assistance  rendered  to  Hon.  Sec.).. 

Entrance  Fees  returned  

Bank  Charges  (Cheque-books,  Scotch  and  Irish 
Cheques),  less  2s.  8d.  overpaid  om  Foireign 

Subscriptions 

Pettv  Cash  * 

London  Secretary— Postage  ....      £10  0 

Telegrams 0   8  0 

Stationery 0   8  6 

Carriage  on  Parcels 0   7   6 

Sundrtos 0   6  6 


MO  8  4 


108  6  8 

122  2  I 

4317  • 

911  1 


815  • 
5610  I 

SO  0  • 
5  5  • 

126  0  • 


019  7 


General  Secretary—] 
Telegrams.  Parcels,  ei 

Travelling  Expenses 

Gratuities.   Advertisements, 
etc   


£24 
1 
1 


0   3 

0   7 

17  10 


210  S 


019  6 


Treasurer— Postage £10  5  6 

Stationery    0  4  9 

Carriage  on  Parcels 0  6  0 

Sundries 0  6  5 


Cash  on  Deposit.  3l8t  December,  1883  £600   0  0 

Balance  at  Buik               do.    >  423  13  3 

Do.  in  Treasurer's  hands  do.  12  12  0 

Do.  in  Secmary's  hafads   do.  0  14  4 


2718  i 


U  0  8 


19  7 


£2.797  6  S 


Audited  and  found  correct  this  13th  day  of  March,  I884, 


DAVID  HOWARD,     Iauditors. 
RUDOLPH  MESSEL,/^^^"^^ 


SUPPLEMENTARY  STATEMENT,  JUNE  30th,  1884. 


Dr.  £  s.  d. 

To  Cash  on  Deposit  (31st  Dec.  1883) 600   0  0 

Balance  at  Bank       ..       .,         423  13  3 

Do.  in  Treasurer's  hands  ..        12  12  0 

Do.  in  Secretary's  hands  ,.        0  14  4 


Annual  Subscriptions  :— 

6  Subscriptions  for  the  year  1882       5   5 

85    ..      .,      ..   1883   89  6 

1428    ,.      ..      ..   1884  1199  8 

6  ..  ..  ,,1885        6    6 

1  .,  ..  ..1886        11 

Amounts    overpaid    (less     Bank 

Charges  on  Scotch   and  Irish 

Cheques)  


Life  Composition  Fees 

Interest  on  Deposit  Account 

Journal  :— 

Advertisements   

Sales £103    1    4 

Less  Commission  to 
Publishers    £15  16   1 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0    0    4 

WOO 
9    7  11 

31  10   0 
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On  the  motion  of  the  Prssidsnt,  seconded  by 
Mr.  A  M.  Chancb,  the  Report  of  the  Honorary 
Tr^orer  was  adopted. 

The  PsBSiDBNT,  who,  on  risins,  was  received  with 
loud  applause,  then  delivered  the  following  address  :— 

THE  ADDBKSS  OF  THE  FIESIDSNT. 

I  trust  that  it  will  not  be  unfitting  that  the  observa- 
tions which  it  is  now  my  duty  to  offer  should  be  devoted 
exclusively  to  that  one  of  the  chemical  industries  of 
which  the  district  in  which  we  are  now  met  is  so 
important  a  centre,  which  was  first  practised  in 
England  within  four  miles  of  this  building,  and  with 
which  it  happens  that  I  am  more  familiar  than  with 
any  other.  Eighteen  months  ago,  before  the  London 
Section  of  our  Society,  I  sketched  the  then  present 
condition  of  that  industry,  and  indulged  in  some  specu- 
lations as  to  its  future.  '*  Many  things,''  however, 
**have  happened  since  then  '^  and  among  them  have 
been  changes,  alike  in  the  actual  condition  of  the  older 
branch  of  the  Soda  Industry,  and  in  the  data  for  esti- 
mating the  probable  future  of  that  industry  at  large. 

Since  I  collected,  towards  the  end  of  1882,  the 
statistics  wiUi  respect  to  the  Soda  Industry  which  I 
presented  to  our  London  Section  in  January  last  year, 
the  ammonia  process  has  continued  its  victorious 
advance,  and  the  production  of  Leblanc  soda  has  still 
further  diminished.  That  further  diminution  in  the 
production  of  Leblanc  soda  was  indeed  inevitable ; 
but,  whereas  one  expected  that  it  would  involve  the 
closing  of  more  Leblanc  soda  works  :  temporarily, 
at  any  rate,  this  result  has  been  avoided  by  com- 
binations among  Leblanc  soda  makers  to  reduce  pro- 
duction. Tliese  combinations  have  been  regarded  as 
simply  combinations  to  force  up  the  price  of  certain 
products  :  but  there  is  no  room  to  doubt  that  the  rise 


can  yet  see,  the  world  must  continue  to  be  supplied 
with  chlorine.  At  present,  the  immediate  raw  material 
of  the  chlorine  manufacture  is  always  hydrochloric 
acid ;  and  for  our  supplv  of  that  raw  material  we  are 
entirely  dependent  on  the  Leblanc  process.  Is  this 
state  of  thmgs  destined  to  continue  f  Is  the  Leblanc 
process  likely  to  remain  our  only  means  of  obtaining 
n^drochloric  acid  1  And,  above  all,  must  the  produc- 
tion of  hydrochloric  acid  always  be,  as  now,  an 
essential  condition  precedent  of  the  production  of 
chlorine  t 

How  to  obtain  in  a  useful  state  the  chlorine,  at 
present  thrown  away  as  calcium  chloride,  of  the  salt 
which  is  decomposed  by  the  ammonia  process,  is  a 
problem  which  has  long  occupied  many  minds.  W  hen 
it  became  known,  in  the  course  of  last  year,  that  Mr. 
Mond  had  patented  a  process  to  that  end,  it  was 
widely  felt  that  the  solution  of  this  problem  had 
probably  been  reached  :  and  Mr.  Mond's  very  in- 
genious process  certainly  would,  under  given  con- 
ditions, enable  the  manufacturer  of  ammonia  soda  to 
utilise  both  the  constituents  of  the  salt  which  he 
decomposes.  Mr.  Mond  himself,  however,  has  never 
regarded  this  process  as  other  than  a  process  for  the 
future.  It  is  a  process  which  would  involve  that  the 
ammonia  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  ammonia 
soda,  instead  of  being  continually  regenerated  and 
used  again  as  at  present,  should  be  used  as  a  reagent 
in  that  manufacture  only  once,  and  should  then  be 
sold  as  ammonium  sulphate ;  and  hence  the  conditions 
for  its  extensive  application  obviously  do  not  at  present 

exist 

The  form  of  Mr.  Mond's  process  is  due  to  a  fact  of 
which,  tmtil  he  discovered  it,  chemists  were  not  aware. 
We  know  that  when  sodium  chloride  is  heated  with 
an  equivalent  of  sulphuric  acid,  as  in  the  first  opera- 
tion of  the  Leblanc  process,  the  sulphuric  acid  reacts 


which  has  taken  place  in  the  price  of  the  products  in 

question,  -as  a  consequence  of  these  combinations.  I  on  only  one-half  of  the  sodium  chloride,  the  products 
must  necessarily  have  taken  place  by  this  time,^  ii    of  its  reaction  thereupon  being  HCl  and  hydrogen 

sodium  sulphate  :  but  that  afterwards  at  a  higner 
temperature,  tJ^t  nydrogen  sodium  sulphate  reacts  on 
the  other  half  of  tne  sodium  chloride,  another  HCl 


those  combinations  had  not  been  formed.  The 
manufacture  of  chlorine  and  Leblanc  soda,  without 
profit^  and  in  many  cases  at  a  loss,  could  not  have 
pone  on  much  longer.  It  must  soon  have  resulted 
m  the  forced  withdrawal  of  the  weaker  manufacturers 
from  a  hopeless  struggle  >  and  the  effect  upon  prices 
of  diminished  production  brought  about  in  this  way 
would  of  course  have  been  the  same  as  that  of 
diminished  production  brought  about  by  mutual 
agreement.  The  stronger  of  the  manufacturers  might 
well  have  preferred  a  continuance  of  the  struggle 
until  all  the  weaker  had  gone  to  the  wall ;  but  tne 
consumer  has  certainly  no  cause  to  complain  of  an 
arrangement :  the  faint  flavour  of  socialism  about 
which  renders  it  none  the  less  acceptable  in  at  least 
my  eyes  :  by  which, — instead  of  the  complete  closing 
of  more  works,  and  the  ruin  of  their  owners,  the  other 
works  remaining  in  full  activity  and  reaping  the  whole 
benefit  of  the  reduced  production  thus  occasioned, — 
on  Uie  <Hie  hand,  the  reduced  production  whidi  must 
have  been  brought  about  in  some  way,  and,  on  the 
other,  Uie  benefit  of  the  higher  prices  resulting  from 
it,  are  shared,  as  equally  as  may  be,  among  the  pro- 
prietors of  all  the  works  which  were  still  in  operation 
when  that  arrangement  was  made. 

While,  however,  the  makers  of  soda  by  the  Leblanc 
process  are  to-day  in  the  position,  to  which  they  had 
so^long  been  unaccustomed,  of  being  able,  not  only  to 
make  DOth  ends  meet,  but  also,  I  trust,  to  make  one 
end  somewhat  overlap  the  other, — what  of  the  future 
of  that  process  1  B^rded  merely  as  a  means  of 
manuf actaring  so^  it  has  served  its  time.  Per  given 
quantity  of  soda  yielded  by  it,  it  is  more  than  seventy 
per  cent,  more  costly  than  the  ammonia  process ;  and 
thus  its  only  claim  to  continue  to  live  consists  in  the 
fact  that  it  yields  hydrochloric  acid.     So  far  as  one 


being  evolved,  and  the  whole  of  the  sodium  present 
being  converted  into  normal  sulphate.  It  has  been 
generally  supposed  that  if  ammonium  chloride  were 
substituted  for  sodium  chloride,  things  would  gp 
in  a  similar  veay  Lbut  Mr.  Mond  has  found  that  this 
is  not  the  case.  He  has  found  that  when  ammonium 
chloride  and  acid  ammonium  sulphate  are  heated 
together,  no  reaction  takes  place  between  them,  at 
whatever  temperature.  Below  a  certain  temperature, 
nothing  happens ;  above  that  temperature,  all  that 
happens  is  that  ammonium  chloride  volatilizes.  That 
this  fact  remained  to  be  discovered  in  1883,  surely 
shews  that,  in  the  search  for  new  organic  compounds 
in  which  cnemists  for  so  many  years  past  have  been 
so  absorbed,  the  pursuit  of  inorganic  chemistry  has 
been  somewnat  unduly  neglected. 

When  the  residual  liquor  of  the  ammonia  soda 
process  has  been  treated  lor  the  distillation  off  from 
it  of  such  part  of  its  ammonia  as  is  combined  with 
carbonic  acid,  together  with  such  of  it,  if  any,  as  may 
be  in  the  free  state,  what  remains  is  a  nearly  saturated 
mixed  solution  of  ammonium  and  sodium  chlorides. 
On  evaporating  this  mixed  solution,  its  sodium 
chloride,  being  the  less  soluble  of  the  two  salts  con> 
tained  in  it,  falls,  and  may  be  fished  out :  leaving 
eventually  a  mother-liquor  consisting  of  solution  of 
ammonium  chloride  onl^.  Mr.  Mond's  proposed 
process  consists  in  separatinj^  in  this  wa^r  the  sodium 
chloride  of  the  mixed  solution  in  question ;  in  then 
evaporating  the  mother-liquor  to  dryness,  so  as  to 
obtain  solid  ammonium  chloride,  and  in  then  treating 
this  solid  ammonium  chloride  ov  enouffh  sulphuric 
acid  to  form  add  ammonium  sulphate,  HNH4SO4,  the 
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chlorine  of  the  ammonium  chloride  goin^  off  as  HCL 
The  residual  acid  ammonium  sulphate  is  then  either 
to  be  treated  by  vapour  of  free  ammonia,  and  so  con- 
verted into  normal  ammonium  sulphate,  for  sale  as 
such,  or  it  is  to  be  used,  instead  of  n-ee  suphuric  acid 
and  normal  ammonium  sulphate,  in  the  manufacture 
of  richly  ammoniacal  phosphatic  manures. 

If  one  wished  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  stupendous 
scale  upon  which  ammonia  soda  is  now  manufactured, 
I  think  one  could  not  do  it  better  than  by  pointing  out 
some  of  the  conditions  which  would  be  necessary  to 
the  ap];)lication  of  this  process  to  the  whole  of  the 
ammonium  chloride  produced  by  a  single  ammonia 
soda  maker,  Mr.  Mond  himself.  It  is  no  secret  that 
Mr.  Mond  manufactures  fully  50,000  tons  of  ammonia 
soda  per  annum.  To  treat  the  whole  of  the  ammo- 
nium chloride  corresponding  to  this  quantity  of 
ammonia  soda  bv  that  form  of  the  process  m  question 
in  which  the  acid  amonium  sulphate  at  first  produced 
should  beafter wards  converted  into  normal  ammonium 
sulphate  by  means  of  free  ammonia,  would  require, 
not  only  that  he  should  manufacture  per  annum 
126,000  tons  of  ammonium  sulphate,  but  also  that  he 
should  command  a  constant  supply  of  one-third  more 
ammonia  than  the  total  quantitv  at  present  produced 
in  all  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ;  wnile  to  treat  that 
vast  quantity  of  ammonium  chloride  by  the  form  of 
his  process  in  which  the  acid  ammonium  sulphate 
intermediately  produced  should  be  employed  to  react 
on  calcium  phosphate,  he  must  manufacture  per 
annum  a  quantity  of  manures  containing  64,000  tons 
of  ammonium  sulphate,  which  quantity  of  manures 
could .  not,  I  believe^  be  less  than  360,000  tons,  or  40 
tons  for  eYQTy  hour  in  the  whole  year,  and  the  pro- 
duction of  which  would  require  a  supply  of  ammonia 
equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  total  quantity  at  present 
produced  in  all  the  gas-works  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
It  would  involve  the  annual  consumption  of  a  quantity 
of  ammonia,  the  production  of  which  in  gas-works  at 
present  requires  tiie  distillation  of  five  millions  of  tons 
of  coal,  ana  the  concentration  of  which,  as  gas-lic^uor, 
upon  any  one  spot,  would  require  tnat  gas-liquor 
should  come  pouring  in  there  at  the  rate  of  from  a 
ton  to  a  ton-and-a-half  per  minute,  night  and  day, 
week  days  and  Sundays,  all  the  year  through. 

Obviously, — ^and,  as  I  have  said,  I  know  tnat  this  is 
Mr.  Mond's  own  view, — this  process  cannot  be  exten- 
sively applied  so  lon^  as  we  continue  dependent  for 
our  supply  of  ammonia  mainly  on  the  distillation  of 
coal  for  the  manufacture  of  illuminating  gas;  and 
oannot,  indeed,  be  applied  on  any  serious  scale  at  all 
except  in  proportion  as  means  are  realized  of  obtaining 
as  ammonia  the  nitrogen  of  coal  used  as  fuel,  and  as 
those  means  are  practised  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  ammonia  soda  works.  Such  means  doubtless 
will  be  realized ;  but  very  much  will  happen  before  the 
supply  of  ammonia  becomes  so  abundant  as  to  permit 
the  ammonia  soda  maker  to  use  his  principal  reagent 
only  once  and  then  to  sell  it ;  and  wnen  that  time  at 
length  arrives  I  think  he  will  have  no  temptation  to 
treat  his  ammonium  chloride  by  sulphuric  acid,  but 
if  he  desires  to  sell  his  ammonia,  after  having  used 
it  only  once,  will  probably  best  find  his  eiccount  in 
Helling  it  in  the  form  in  which  his  soda  process  yields 
it  Meanwhile,  I  believe  that  Mr.  Mond  is  not  only 
not  preparing  to  put  this  process  into  operation,  on 
any  scale  whatever,  but  has  no  immediate  intention 
of  doing  so. 

An  idea  for  the  obtainment  of  hydrochloric  acid  in 
connection  with  the  ammonia  process,  which  has 
found  more  favoui  in  many  eyes  than  I  think  it 
deserves,  and  has  recently  been  the  subject  of  very 
much  experiment,  is  one  involving  a  modification  of 
the  ammonia  process  itself,  by  the  substitution  of 
sodium  sulphate  for  sodium  chloride  as  its  starting 


point   The  idea  is  to  first  decom]po8e  salt  by  solphuric 
acid,  and  so  obtain  hvdrochlonc  acid  and  fmmm 
sulpnate,  as  in  the  Leblanc  process  at  present,  and 
then  to  treat  that  sodium  sulphate  by  ammonia  and 
carbonic  acid.    The  experiments  which  have  been 
made  in  tJiis  direction  at  least  place  beyond  doubt 
what  before  was  widely  disbelieved,  namely,  that  a 
sulphate  of  soda  ammonia  process,  whatever  its  com 
merdal  merits  or  otherwise,  is  in  itself  jierfectly  prac- 
ticable.   The  lower  solubility,  in  water  at  ordmary 
temperatures,  of  sodium  sulphate  than  of  sodium 
chloride,  has  been  supposed  to  be  an  obstacle  to  the 
realization  of  such  a  process :  but  there  is  no  incon- 
venience in  employing,  in  tne  operation  of  decom- 
posing sodium  sulphate  by  bicarbonate  of  ammonia,  a 
temperature  of  about  34*  C,  and  at  that  temperature 
sodium  sulphate  is  more  soluble  than  sodium  chloride, 
so  that  it  is  quite  practicable  to  obtain,  by  treating  by 
CO2  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  sodium  sulphate,  more 
bicarbonate  of  soda  than  can  be  obtained  by  the  cor- 
responding treatment  of  an  equal  volume  of  ammo- 
niacal brine.    It  has  also  been  supposed  that  only 
one-half  of  the  sodium  sulphate  treated  by  ammonia 
and  carbonic  acid  would  undergo  decomposition,  the 
second  half  of  it  going  to  form,  with  the  ammonium 
sulphate  resulting  from  the  reaction  of  bicarbonate  of 
ammonia  on  the  first  half  of  it,  double  sulphate  of 
sodium  and  ammonium ;  but  experience  has  proved  that 
this  is  not  so.    Nor  does  the  regeneration  of  ammonia 
by  means  of  lime  from  the  ammonium  sulphate  of  the 
mother-liquor  of  a  sulphate  of  soda  ammonia  process 
present  any  difficulty.    The  opjsration  caiinot  oe  per- 
formed, owiuff  to  the  formation  in  it  of  solid  and  bulky 
calcium  sulpnate,  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as 
the  corresponding  operation  of  the  present  form  of  the 
ammonia  process ;  but  means  have  been  found  of 
effecting  it  with  an  ease  and  completness  which  leave 
nothing  to  be  desired.    It  has  been  found,  too,  that 
that  oolcium  sulphate  can  be  readily  separated  from  so 
much  of  the  residual  solution,  containing  a  good  deal 
of  sulphate  of  soda,  in  which  it  is  at  first  suspended ; 
that,— the  separate  solution  being  used  to  dissolve 
the  next  quantity  of  solid  sodium  sulphate  entering 
the  process, — the  loss  of  sodium  sulphate  in  a  sulphate 
of  soda  ammonia  process  need  be  only  extremely 
small.    It  seems  quite  clear,  therefwe.  that  sndi  a 
process  would  present  no  practical  difficulty  what- 


ever. 


But  cui  bono?  To  merely  substitute  for  the 
Leblanc  method  of  decomposing  sodium  sulphate  its 
decomposition  by  bicarbonate  of  ammmonia,  would 
surely  be  a  game  not  worth  the  candle.  In  the 
Leblanc  process,  as  in  so  many  other  thin^,  (^ed  U 
premier  pas  qui  coiUe,  It  is  the  first  operation  of  the 
Leblanc  process  which  makes  that  process  so  costly. 
It  is  the  cost  of  his  sodium  sulphate  which  places  the 
maker  of  Leblanc  sodba  at  such  a  disadvantage  as  com* 
pared  with  the  maker  of  ammonia  soda.  If  sodium 
sulphate  cost  the  former  no  more  than  salt  costs  the 
latter,  it  is  Leblanc  soda,  and  not  ammonia  soda, 
whidi  would  be  the  cheaper  of  the  two,  since  the 
cost  of  manufacturing  Leblanc  soda  from  sodium 
sulphate  is  appreciably  less  than  the  cost  of  manu* 
facturing  ammonia  soda  from  salt  The  treatment  of 
sodium  sulphate  by  ammonia  and  carbonic  acid  would 
at  least  not  be  less  costly  than  the  treatment  of 
sodium  chloride  by  the  present  form  of  the  ammonia 

E'  rocess ;  and  hence  to  merely  substitute  for  the 
leblanc  method  of  decomposing  sodium  sulphate  the 
method  of  decomposing  it  oy  bicarbonate  of  ammonia 
would  be  to  substitute  for  tne  later  operations  of  the 
!  Leblanc  process  a  series  of  more  costly  operations, 
,  having  no  advantage  beyond  one  of  scarcely  appreci- 
able commercial  value  :  that  of  yielding  a  more  con- 
centrated product. 
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WMle,  however,  the  only  advantage  of  a  process 
which  should  consist  in  manufacturing  sodium 
sulphate  as  in  the  Leblanc  process  at  present,  and 
then  decomposing  that  sodium  sulphate  by  bicar- 
bonate of  ammonia,  would  thus  be  one  which  would 
not  be  worth  the  cost  of  obtaining  it :  a  process, 
based  on  the  decomposition  of  sodium  sulphate  bv 
bicarbonate  of  ammonia,  has  recentlv  been  devised, 
which  stands  upon  a  veiy  different  footing.  In  the 
process  to  which  I  now  refer,  the  sodiumigulphate  to 
be  afterwards  decomposed  by  bicarbonate  of  ammonia 
would  be  obtained,  and  hydrochloric  acid  at  the  same 
time,  without  consumption  of  sulphuric  acid,  except 
to  make  up  mechanical  loss,  hy  means  of  one  and 
the  same  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  continually 
regenerated  and  used  again. 

This  remarkable  process  is  the  invention  of  three 
members  of  the  firm  of  Gaskell,  Deacon  &  Co.,  of 
Widnes :  Mr.  Carey.  Mr.  Holbrook  Gaskell,  junr., 
and  Dr.  Hurter.  These  gentlemen  have  found  a 
means  of  so  decomposing  ammonium  sulphate  as  to 
obtain  not  only  its  ammonia  in  the  free  state,  but 
also  its  sulphuric  acid,  if  not  as  free  sulphuric  acid,  at 
anv  rate  in  a  state  in  which  it  can  decompose  sodium 
chloride. 

Chemists  have  long  known  that  when  ammonium 
sulphate  is  heated  to  a  certain  temperature  one-half 
of  its  ammonia  is  set  free  and  flies  off,  the  other  half 
of  it  remaining  behind  as  hydrogen  ammonium  sul- 
phate. Messrs.  Care^,  Graskell  and  Hurter  have 
discovered  that  if  a  mixture  of  equivalent  Quantities 
of  ammonium  sulphate  and  sodium  sulphate  oe  heated 
to  fusion,  and  steam  be  injected  into  the  liquid  mass, 
the  whole  of  the  ammonia  of  the  ammonium  sulphate 
is  disengaged  in  the  free  state :  its  sulphuric  acid 
combining  with  the  sodium  sulphate  to  form  hydrogen 
sodium  suli)hate,  which  alone  remains  behind. 

Upon  this  most  interesting  reaction  there  may 
obviously  be  based  a  soda  process  which  should  begin 
by  obtaining  sodium  sulpnate  and  hydrochloric  acid 
bv  the  reaction  of  "  bisulphate  of  soda  **  on  sodium 
chloride,  the  normal  sodium  sulphate  so  obtained 
being  then  decomposed  by  bicarbonate  of  ammonia, 
with  production  of  oicarbonate  of  soda  and  ammonium 
sulphate,  such  ammonium  sulphate  being  then  so 
treated  as  to  regenerate,  by  one  and  the  same  opera- 
tion, both  ammonia  for  use  again,  and  bisulphate  of 
soda  for  use  again. 

The  question  of  whether  or  not  this  most  original 
and  beautiful  process  can  be  reduced  to  practice  must 
obviously  depend  mainly,  if  not  solely,  upon  the  degree 
of  readiness  with  which  the  new  reaction  upon  which 
it  is  based  can  be  carried  to  such  completeness  as  to 
avoid  any  serious  loss  of  ammonia.  I  am  unacquainted 
with  the  experimental  results  on  this  point  which  have 
so  far  been  obtained  ;  but  it  is  easy  to  see  that  that 
reaction  might  be  somewhat  slow,  and,  therefore, 
somewhat  costly,  and  yet  the  process  based  upon  it  be 
one  of  very  serious  importance. 

Charging  against  the  hydrochloric  acid  yielded  by 
Messrs.  Carey,  Oaskell  and  Hurter's  process,  the  cost 
of  those  operations  of  their  process  which  are  in  excess 
of  the  operations  which  the  ammonia  soda  maker 
performs  at  present,  one  may  count  that  the  cost  of 
their  soda  would  be  practically  the  same  aid  that  of 
ammonia  soda  as  at  present  manufactured  from  brine. 
Their  process  would  start  from  solid  salt,  which  is,  of 
course,  more  costly  than  brinj^ ;  but,  in  some  localities 
at  anv  rate,  the  value  of  the  lime  which  is  required  for 
the  decomposition  of  the  ammonium  chloride  of  the 
present  form  of  the  ammonia  process,  but  which  would 
notbe.required  in  Messrs.  Carey,  Oaskell  and  Hurter's 
process,  would  fully  compensate  the  greater  cost  for 
raw  materials  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former. 

The  operations  the  cost  of  which  would  thus  have 


to  be  charged  against  Messrs.  Carey,  Gaskell  and 
Hurter's  hydrochloric  acid  are  those  :^  firstly,  of 
evapnorating  to  dryness  the  mixed  solution  of  am- 
monium sulphate  and  sodium  sulphate  constituting 
the  mother-hquor  of  the  bicarbonate  of  soda  obtained 
by  treating  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  sodium  sulphate 
by  carbomc  acid ;  secondly,  of  treating  the  residue  of 
that  evaporation,  after  addition  to  it  of  more  sodium 
sulphate,  for  the  regeneration  of  ammonia  and  the 
production  of  bisulphate  of  soda :  and,  thirdly,  of  then 
lumacing  that  bisulphate  of  soaa  with  an  equivalent 
quantity  of  salt 

The  quantity  of  water  which  would  have  to  be 
evaporated,  in  the  first  of  these  three  operations,  per 
ton  of  sodium  carbonate  manufactured,  may  be  put, 
I  believe,  at  five-and-a-half  tons.  It  would  be  the 
water  of  a  mixed  solution  of  ammonium  sulphate 
and  sodium  sulphate,  and  as  these  are  both  salts 
which,  like  sodium  chloride,  absorb  heat  during  solu- 
tion in  water,  and  so  give  out  heat  during  the  inverse 
operation, — the  two  together,  in  the  proportions  in 
whidh  they  would  be  present  in  the  solution  in 
question,  to  just  about  the  same  extent  as  sodium 
chloride, — ^it  ought  to  be  possible  to  evaporate  those 
five-and-a-half  tons  of  water  by  means  of  the  one  ton  of 
fuel  which  suffices  for  the  evaporation  of  more  than 
that  quantity  of  water  from  brine.  For  the  third 
operation,  which  would  correspond  to  the  second  half 
of  the  first  operation  of  the  Leolanc  process,  less  than 
half-a-ton  of  fuel  should  be  ample.  The  labour  upon 
these  two  operations  would  obviously  be  but  slight  so 
that  the  cost  of  both  operations  together,  for  fuel  and 
labour,  per  ton  of  soaium  carbonate  manufactured, 
could  scarcely,  I  think,  exceed  eleven  or  twelve 
shillings. 

The  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  which  corresponds 
to  the  quantity  of  sodium  chloride  corresponding  to  a 
ton  of  sodium  carbonate,  counted  as  aqueous  acid  of 
27  per  cent,  is  2*548  tons.  There  are  some  Leblanc 
socuEi  works  in  which  the  proportion  of  the  total  HCl 
evolved  therein,  which  is  obtained  as  aqueous  acid  of 
useful  strength,  is  fully  96  per  cent  Assuming  this 
proportion  of  the  HCl  evolved  in  Messrs.  uarey, 
Gaskell  and  Hurter's  process  to  be  obtained  in  an 
useful  form,  the  process  would  yield,  per  ton  of  sodium 
carbonate  manufactured  by  it,  a  quantity  of  aqueous 
acid  corresponding  to  2'42  tons  at  27  per  cent 

The  value  of  this  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  I 
estimate  at  £2  Ss.,  and  I  arrive  at  that  value  for  it  in 
this  way.  The  difference  between  thecost  of  ammonia 
soda  and  that  of  Leblanc  eods,  plus  hydrochloric  acid, 
per  quantity  of  Leblanc  soda  equivalent  to  a  ton  ojt 
ammonia  soda,  now  averages,  I  believe,  in  England, 
about  £2  15s.  These  £2  15s.  I  take  to  be  the  value, 
in  the  sense  of  the  actual  cost,  not  of  the  quantity  of 
hvdrochloric  acid,  of  useful  strength,  which  is  usually 
obtcdned  concurrently  with  that  quantity  of  Leblanc 
soda,  but,  what  is  by  no  means  the  same  thing,  of  the 
greatest  quantity-  of  such  acid  which  is  obtained,  per 
such  quantity  of  soda,  in  any  instance  within  my  know- 
ledge. This  quantity— for  we  must  remember  that 
the  Leblanc  soda  maker  has  to  produce  more  sodium 
sulphate,  and,  consequently,  more  hydrochloric  acid, 
than  mereljT  the  (quantity  equivalent  to  the  alkali  he 
finally  obtains — is  95  per  cent  of  the  quantity  cor- 
respondinff  to  about  twelve-and-a-half  per  cent,  more 
soGUum  sulphate  than  the  quantity  of  soaium  sulphate 
equivalent  to  a  ton  of  sodium  carbonate,  and  is  thus, 
counted  as  acid  of  27  per  cent,  almost  exactly  two- 
and-three-quarter  tons  :  £2  158.  for  which  quantitv  is 
just  £l  per  ton,  or  £2  8s.  for  the  2*4  tons  whicn  I 
nave  taken  to  be  obtainable,  by  the  process  under  con- 
sideration, i)er  ton  of  sodium  carbonate  manufactured 
thereby. 
Taking  it,  then,  that  the  minimum  present  cost  of 
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aqueous  hvdrochloric  acid  of  27  per  cent  is  £l  per 
ton ;  that  Messrs.  Carey,  Gaskell  and  Hurter's  process 
could  yield,  per  ton  of  sodium  carbonate  manufactured 
by  it,  2*4  tons  of  such  acid,  thus  worth  at  least  £2  Ss. ; 
and  that,  of  the  three  operations  the  cost  of  which 
would  have  to  be  charged  af;ainst  those  2'4  tons  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  twelve  shillmgs  would  pay  for  two : 
there  would  thus  remain  £l  16s.,  the  baUuioe  left  after 
the  deduction  from  which  sum  of  the-cost  of  effecting 
Messrs.  Carey,  Gkukell  and  Hurter's  reaction  on  about 
2  tons  12  cwt.  of  a  mixture  of  ammonium  sulphate  and 
sodium  sulphate,  would  be  the  measure  of  the  advan- 
tage of  theirprocess  over  the  Leblanc  process. 

It  is  so  difficult  to  conceive  that  the  cost  of  effecting 
the  reaction  in  question  upon  the  Quantity  of  materials 
which  I  have  mentioned  coula  be  anything  like 
£l  168.,  that  for  this  process  of  Messrs.  Carey,  Gaskell 
and  Hurter's  I  could  not  but  anticipate  a  most 
important  future :  were  it  not  for  the  results  of  a 
renewed  attempt  which  has  for  some  time  past  been 
in  progress  to  realize  the  old  idea  of  decomposing  the 
anunonium  chloride  of  the  present  form  of  the  am- 
monia process  by  magnesia,  and  then  so  treating  the 
resulting  magnesium  chkdde  as  to  obtain  its  chlorine 
in  a  useful  form  and  at  the  same  time  to  regenerate 
magnesia  for  use  again.  In  this  method  of  procedure 
there  would  be  one  operation  less  than  in  Messrs. 
Carey,  Gaskell  and  Hurter's  process ;  the  operation  of 
evaporation,  which  would  be  practicallv  tne  same  in 
botn  processes,  being  followed,  in  Messrs.  Carey, 
Gaskell  and  Hurter's  process,  by  two  operations,  m 
the  first  of  which  there  would  be  treated,  per  ton  of 
sodium  carbonate  manufactured,  about  52  cwt.  of 
mixture  of  sodium  sulphate  and  ammonium  sulphate, 
and  in  the  second  about  68  cwt.  of  mixture  of  sodium 
diloride  and  hydrogen  sodium  sulphate,  while,  in 
what  may  be  called  the  magnesia  process,  the  opera- 
tion of  evaporation  would  have  to  be  tollowed  by 
simply  the  one  operation  of  decomposing  about 
eighteen -and-a-half  hundredweight  of  magnesium 
cmoride.  To  which  must  be  added  the  far  graver 
consideration  that  while  Messrs.  Carey,  Gaskell  and 
Hurter's  process  can  yield  the  chlorine  of  the  salt 
treated  hj  it  only  as  hjrdrochloric  acid,  a  large  piurtof 
the  chlonne  of  magnesium  chloride  can  be  obtained 
directly  in  the  free  state. 

It  is  MM.  Pechiney  et  Cie.,  of  Salindres,  in  the 
south  of  France,  who  have  had  the  boldness  to  attack 
again  the  problem, — upon  which  so  many  earnest 
workers.haa  spent  in  vam  their  utmost  efforts  during 
many  years, — of  how  to  obtain,  as  magnesium  chloride, 
the  chlorine  of  the  salt  decomposed  oy  the  ammonia 
process ;  and  their  ^nius  and  skiUhave  enabled  them 
to  reach  results  which  compel  the  conviction  that  the 
industrial  realization  of  the  decomposition  by  magnesia 
of  the  anunonium  chloride  of  the  ammonia  process  is 
now  only  a  Question  of  time. 

If,  then,  tne  manufacturer  of  ammonia  soda'shall 
become  aole,  as  he  certainly  will  become  able,  to 
obtain  as  magnesium  chloride  the  chlorine  which  he  at 
present  throws  awav  as  calcium  chloride :  how  is  that 
im^esium  chloride  to  be  dealt  with?  When  an 
aqueous  solution  of  magnesium  chloride  is  subjected 
to  evaporation,  vapour  of  hydrochloric  acid  begins  to 
be  disengaged  so  soon  as  the  quantity  of  water  present 
has  fallen  to  six  equivalents  per  equivalent  of 
magnesium  chloride.  Fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago.  at 
the  Gerard's  Bridge  Works  of  Messrs.  J.  C.  Gamble 
&  Son,  of  St.  Helens,  very  considerable  quantities  of 
solution  of  magnesium  chloride,  concentrated  to  that 
point,  were  treated  in  muffle  furnaces.  The  mag- 
nesium chloride  was  readilv  enough  decomposed,  but 
the  furnaces  were  rapidly  destroyed :  by  reason  of  the 
concentrated  solution  fed  into  them  penetrating  their 
beds,  and  causing  the  beds  to  "  rise.     The  Gerard's 


Bridge  experiments  on  the  decomposition  of  mag- 
nesium chloride  were  therefore  abandoned :  bat  not 
until  they  had  proved  that  tiie  difficulties  in  tne  wkj  of 
decomposing  that  compound  industrially  by  heatiiig 
it  in  an  atmosphere  of  vapour  of  water  were  simply 
mechanical  difficultiee. 

Seeking,  during  mAnfjeaiB  subsequently,  meaoE  of 
treating  by  heat  and  air,  under  industrial  conditions, 
chlorides  of  various  metals,  I  was  at  length  led,  in 
1881,  to  the  idea  of  adding  to  a  concentrated  solution 
of  a  chloride  or  mixture  of  cMorides,  oxide  of  the 
same  metal  or  metals,  and  then  treating  by  heat  and 
air  solid  masses  of  the  resulting  mixture  :  and  since 
early  in   1882    MM.  Ftehiney  et  Cie.  nave  been 
earnestly  engaged  in  endeavouring  to  realise  this 
method  of  working,  especially  as  applied  to  mag- 
nesium chloride,  enormous  quantities  of  which  theT 
obtain  as  a  bye-product  of  the  manufacture  of  aalt 
from  sea-water,  and  also  to  manganese  chloride.   In 
the  case  of  magnesium  chloride,  the  product  of  the 
addition  to  its  aqueous  solution  of  magnesium  oxide 
is,  of  course,  not  a  mere  mixture,  but  tne  compound^ 
niagnesium  oxvchloride.    I  had  found  in  the  labom- 
tory  that  this  Dody,  heated  in  contact  with  air  onder 
certain  conditions,  gives  off  an  appreciable  part  of  its 
chlorine  in  the  free  state;  and  the  larj^r  experiments 
which  have  since  been  made  at  Salindres  leave  no 
doubt  that  fully  half  the  chlorine  of  magnesinm 
chloride  mav  be  obtained  directly  as  free  chlorine  by 
converting  tne  magnesium  chlonde  into  oxyddoride, 
and  iJien  neating  that  oxychloride,  under  certain  con- 
ditions, in  presence  of  air.    What  this  means  is  that 
a  manufacturer  of  ammonia  soda,  able  to  deoompoee 
his  ammonium  chloride  by  magnesia^  will  be  able,  br 
evaporating,  per  ton  of  ammonia  soaa  manufactorei 
a  quantity  of  solution  of  magnesium  chloride  con- 
taining about  five  and-a-half  tons  of  wiUier,  and  then 
heating  in   presence  of  air  a  mixture  of  abont 
eighteen-and-a-half    hundredweight   of    magnesimo 
chloride  with  about  eight  hunoredweight  of  mag- 
nesia, to  obtain  the  quantity  of  free  chlorine  cv- 
responding  to  verjr  nearly  a  ton  of  bleaching-powder, 
— ^being  the  qu^titjr  of  chlorine  the  present  cost  of 
which,  as  I  shall  snow  in  a  moment,  is  dose  npon 
;^6, — ^and,  in  addition,  a  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid 
corresponding  to  something  over  a  ton  of  aqueona 
acid  of  27  per  cent  The  chlorine  obtained  by  heating 
magnesium  chloride  in  contact  with  air  is  of  coarse 
diluted  by  other  gases ;  but  MM.  Pechiney  et  Cie. 
have  in  operation  an  extremely  simple  mechanical 
bleaching-powder  chamber,  the  complete  absorption 
in  which  of  the  chlorine  of  a  mixture  of  chlorine  and 
other  gases  presents  no  difficulty. 

The  two  questions  which  I  asked  some  time  ago  I 
have  now  answered.  Clearly,  the  Leblanc  process  is 
not  destined  to  remain  our  only  means  of  obtaining 
hydrochloric  acid  ;  and  for  my  own  part  I  can  have 
no  doubt  that  the  use  of  hydrochloric  acid  as  the 
immediate  raw-material  of  the  chlorine  manufactare 
is  also  one  of  those  things  in  respect  of  which  the 
old  order  must,— partly,  at  any  rate,— give  pbce  to 
new. 

And  I  ought  to  add  that  the  processes  for  the 
obtainment  of  chlorine  and  hydrochloric  acid  in  con- 
nection with  the  manufacture  of  ammonia  soda  whidi 
I  have  mentioned,  are  not  the  only  processes  to  those 
ends  which  are  in  the  field.  Within  the  last  few 
weeks  M.  Solvay  has  taken  three  more  patents  for 
such  processes ;  and  qidte  a  number  of  other  woikers 
at  the  problem  of  obtaining  chlorine  or  hydrochloric 
acid  from  calcium  chloride  now  consider  that  they 
are  on  the  verge  of  success. 

While,  however,  it  is  now  quite  certain  that  chlorine 
will  be  manufactured  at  least  from  magnesium  chlo- 
ride, one  can  hardly  conceive  that  its  mann£ibetiire 
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from  either  maffnesium  chloride  or  calcium  chloride 
can  BYor  more  than  partially  displace  its  manufacture 
from  hydrochloric  acid,  whatever  changes  may  take 
place  in  our  mode  of  obtaining  hydrochloric  acid.  I 
come  now,  therefore,  to  the  question  of  the  utilization 
of  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  chlorine  manufacture 
more  completely  than  it  is  utilised  therein  at  present: 
a  question  upon  which  the  continued  exiBtence 
of  the  Leblanc  process  certainly  now  mainly  de- 
pends. 

The  present  Weldon  process,  even  when  performed 
to  the  very  best  advantage,  does  not  vield  more  than 
one-third  of  the  total  cnlorine  of  the  hydrochloric 
acid  treated  by  it:  the  other  two-thirds  of  that 
chlorine  being  lost  as  calcium  chloride.  It  is  thus 
miquestionably  a  barbarous  process.  It  met  well 
enough  the  wants  of  the  time  when  hydrochloric  acid 
could  be  counted  as  having  no  value,  and  when  the 
two  problems  in  respect  of  the  chlorine  manufacture 
which  pressed  to  be  dealt  with  were  simplv  those  of 
how  to  diminish  the  then  chief  item  of  tne  cost  of 
ch]orine,~that  for  native  manganese, — ^and  how  to 
keen  the  offensive  residual  product  of  the  treatment 
of  that  native  manganese  bjy  hydrochloric  acid  out  of 
the  water-courses ;  but  it  is  no  longer  equal  to  the 
production  of  cheap  bleaching-powder,  now  that  the 
value  of  hydrochloric  acid  has  oecome  such  that  tiie 
bleaching-ix>wder  produced  by  it  costs  more  for 
hydrochloric  acid  tnan  for  all  other  items  of  its  cost 
put  together.  For  some  years  past,  therefore,  many 
mventors  have  been  endeavouring  to  devise  a  hydro- 
chloric acid  chlorine  process  which  should  vidd  in 
the  free  state  practically  the  whole  of  the  chlorine  of 
the  acid  treated  by  it ;  and  a  process  which  I  believe 
will  do  this  is  one  of  the  poup  of  processes  to  the 
endeavour  to  realise  which  MM.  BBchiney  et  Cie. 
have  for  some  time  past  been  devoting  not  only  vast 
material  resources,  out  a  power  of  overcoming  the 
practical  difficulties  whid^  are  always  encountered  in 
attempts  to  work  out  new  industrial  chemical  pro- 
cesses, of  which  I  have  known  no  parallel. 

The  process  in  question  is  simply  a  new  form 
of  a  very  old  idea.  Its  first  operation  consists  in 
digesting  with  aqueous  hydrochloric  acid  an  oxide  of 
manganese  which  has  been  regenerated  from  man- 
gan«ie  chloride  in  the  dry  way.  There  are  thus 
obtained  undiluted  chlorine,  and  a  residual  solution 
of  manganese  chloride.  The  latter  is  then  evaporated 
to  dryness,  and  the  solid  manganese  chloride  so 
obtained  is  then  heated  in  intimate  contact  with 
atmospheric  oxygen.  The  chlorine  of  the  manganese 
chloride  is  thereby  driven  off  in  the  free  state, — 
mixed,  of  course,  with  other  gases,— and  its  man- 
ganese obtained  as  an  oxide,  rich  m  oxy^n,  with 
which  to  recommence  the  round  of  operations.  Per 
given  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  treated  by  it,  the 
process  yields  practically  the  same  quantity  of  strong 
chlorine  as  can  be  obtained  from  tne  same  quantity 
of  acid  by  means  of  Weldon  mud,  together  with 
^mething  over  twice  that  quantity  of  chlorine  diluted 
hy  other  gases. 

1  shall  certainly  at  least  not  be  above  the  mark  if 
I  take  the  consumption  of  hydrochloric  acid,  per  ton 
of  bleachinff-powder  made  by  the  present  Weldon 
process,  at  the  quantity  the  production  of  which  by 
the  Leblanc  process,  together  with  the  quantity  of 
Boda  which  must  be  produced  at  the  same  time,  costs 
«£5  more  than  the  cost  of  producing  by  the  ammonia 
[trocess  the  equivalent  of  that  quantity  of  Leblanc 
soda :  or,  in  other  words,  at  the  quantity  correspond- 
ing to  five  tons  of  aqueous  hydrochloric  acid  of  27 
per  cent  I  know  of  no  instance  in  England  in  which 
a  ton.of  Weldon  bleach  is  obtained  per  less  than  6*7 
tons  of  such  acid ;  but  I  propose  to  assume  that  a 
ton  of  bleaching-powder  can  be  made,  by  the  present 


Weldon  process,  jper  the  quanti^  of  acid  the  present 
minimum  cost  of  which  is  £6, 

The  other  items  of  the  cost  of  a  ton  of  bleaching- 
powder,  made  by  that  proce8S,—apart  from  lime  for 
the  chambers,  labour  on  the  chambers,  casks,  packing, 
and  general  charges, — are  those  for  lime  for  the 
oxidizers,  limestone  or  chalk  for  the  wells,  manga- 
nese to  niake  up  loss,  fuel,  labour  on  the  stills,  and 
labour  on  the  re^neration  process.  I  believe  that 
the  sum  of  these  items  averages  about  19s. :  bringing 
up  to  about  £b  19s.  that  part  of  the  expense  of  manu- 
facturing a  ton  of  bleacning-powder  by  the  present 
Weldon  process  which  represents  the  cost  of  tnat  ton 
of  bleaching-powder  for  chlorine  only. 

The  process  which  is  now  on  the  point  of  beinj^got 
to  work  at  Salindres,  after  much  experience  of  it  on 
a  semi-industrial  scale,  requires  neither  lime  nor 
limestone,  nor  does  one  see  how  there  can  be  any 
appreciable  loss  of  the  manganese  employed  in  it. 
Tne  loss  of  manganese  incurred  in  the  present  Wel- 
don process  is  mainly  due  to  impurities  which  are 
constantly  entering  that  process,  and  have  to  be  con- 
tinually eliminated  and  thrown  away,  and  with 
which  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  throwing  away  more 
or  less  manganese ;  but  in  the  new  process  in  ques- 
tion there  is  nothing  to  throw  away.  Its  cost  is  thus 
simply  for  acid,  fud^  and  labour. 

l^t  that  process  is  capable  of  yielding  the  quantity 
of  chlorine  corresponding  to  a  ton  of  bleachins- 
powder,  per  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  correspona- 
mg  to  less  than  30  cwt.  of  acid  of  27  per  cent.,  is 
already  sufficienty  demonstrated.  The  value  of  that 
quantity  of  acid  being  taken  at  £1 10s.,  there  remains 
^6  19s.,  less  £1  lOs.,  or  £A  9s.,  out  of  which  to  pay 
simply  the  cost  of  evaporating  to  dryness  a  quantity 
of  solution  of  manganese  chloride  containing  one- 
and-three-q[uarter  tons  of  water,  and  then  treating  by 
heat  and  aur  something  less  tnan  fifteen  hundred- 
weight of  manganese  chloride  mixed  with  a  certain 
proportion  of  manganese  oxide.  The  advantage  of 
the  new  process  over  the  old  bne^^per  ton  of  bleacning- 

Sowder  manufactured,  will  be  the  balance  left  Biter 
educting  from  those  £4  9s.  the  cost  of  these  two 
operations. 

The  difficulties  which  have  been  encountered  in 
the  endeavour  to  realize  this  process  have  been  mainly 
with  respect  to  the  apparatus  and  mode  of  working 
by  whicn  to  effect  the  often  j^roposed  reaction  of 
atmospheric  oxy^n  upon  manganese  chloride.  Man- 
ganese chloride  is  a  somewhat  readily  fusible  salt ; 
oxygen  does  react  upon  it  below  its  fusing  point,  but 
only  slowly ;  for  the  reaction  to  go  on  sufficiently 
rapidly,  the  temperature  employed  must  be  above  the 
fusing  point  of  tne  manganese  chloride,  and  the  latter 
must  present  to  the  air  by  which  it  is  treated  a  very 
considerable  surface ;  while  a  fused  mass  of  manga- 
nese chloride  not  only  presents  far  too  small  a  surface, 
but  is  destructive  of  aO  materials  of  which  apparatus 
for  treating  it  industrially  could  be  formed. 

For  the  treatment  of  manganese  chloride,  as  of 
magnesium  chloride,  the  principle  adopted  at  Salin- 
dres is  that,  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  of  mix- 
ing the  chloride  to  be  treated  by  heat  and  air  with  an 
oxide  of  the  same  metal :  the  main  function  of  the 
oxide  being  to  mechanically  divide  the  chloride,  so  as 
to  permit  of  the  chloride  being  heated  to  above  its 
fusing  point,  without  the  mass  treated  becoming 
fiuid,  or  ceasing  to  be  penetrable  by  air.  I  will  not 
stay  to  describe  tJie  various  ingenious  appliances 
which  MM.  Pechiney  et  Cie.  nave  successively 
devised  for  the  performance  of  the  operation  of 
treating  by  heat  and  air  mixtures  of  manganese 
chloride  and  manganese  oxide ;  but  will  only  add 
that  I  believe  that  they  have  now  completely  over- 
come all  the  many  difficulties  which  for  a  long  time 
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seemed  to  render  the  mdostrial  realization  of  that 
operation  almost  hopeless,  and  that  it  now  seems 
certain  that  they  will  soon  oe  manufacturing  chlorine 
from  the  hydrochloric  acid  of  the  Leblanc  process  at 
the  rate  of  the  quantity  of  chlorine  corresponding  to 
a  ton  of  bleaching-powder  per  little  more  than  four- 
teen hundredweight  of  salt 

Given  this  result :  a  result  diminishing  by  two- 
thirds  the  quantity  of  Leblanc  soda  necessary  to  be 
manufactured  in  order  to  the  manufacture  of  a  given 
quantity  of  chlorine  from  Leblanc  hydrochloric  acid  : 
will  it  enable  the  Leblanc  process,  thus  shorn  of  its 
proportions,  to  continue  to  live,  in  ^ce  of  the  decom- 
position by  magnesia  of  the  ammonium  chloride  of 
the  ammonia  process^  and  the  direct  obtainment  from 
the  resulting  magnesium  chloride  of  one-half  of  its 
chlorine  in  the  free  state  1  I  trust  that  this  may  be 
so ;  but,  as  ^et,  the  data  for  a  conclusion  on  the  point 
are  insufficient,  and  of  those  of  them  which  as  yet 
exist,  some  tell  one  way,  and  some  the  other.  The 
manufacture  of  chlorine  from  ma^esium  chloride, 
obtained  by  decomposing  by  magnesia  the  ammonium 
chloride  of  the  ammonia  process,  involves  much  more 
evaporation  than  is  required  for  the  manufacture  of 
the  same  quantity  of  chlorine  from  hydrochloric  acid 
by  the  process  to  which  I  have  just  referred  :  and 
the  whole  of  the  chlorine  obtained  by  the  former 
process  is  diluted  by  other  gases,  whereas  one-third 
of  the  chlorine  obtained  by  the  latter  process  is 
undiluted  On  the  other  hand,  Uie  degree  of  dilution 
of  the  chlorine  obtained  from  magnesium  chloride  is 
somewhat  less  than  that  of  the  chlorine  obtained  from 
man^nese  chloride  ;  and  to  decompose  mafpiesium 
chloride,  or  rather  magnesium  oxycnloride,  oy  heat 
and  air,  is  somewhat  easier  than  to  decompose  man- 
ganese chloride  by  the  same  means.  All  that  is  yet 
clear  in  the  matter  therefore  is  that  chlorine  will  be 
manufactured  in  connection  with  the  ammonia  pro- 
cess, though  perhaps  not  to  any  appreciable  extent 
for  a  few  years  yet.  But  the  question  which,  in  face 
of  that  certainty,  it  is  impossible  not  to  ask :  the 
question  of  whether  it  is  or  is  not  likely  that  the 
^eatest  chemical  invention  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
if  not  indeed  of  any  century,  shall  have  ceased,  by 
the  end  of  the  nineteenth,  to  be  anything  more  than 
a  tradition  and  a  name  :  as  yet  it  is  equally  impossi- 
ble to  answer. 

If,  however,  unfortunatdy,  that  question  shall  be 
eventuall)r  answered  in  a  sense  adverse  to  those  whose 
capital  is  invested  in  the  Leblanc  process  :  must  the 
manufacture  of  soda  disappear  from  Tyne-side  ?  It 
was  on  Tyne-side  that  "  artificial  soda, '  as  it  used  to 
be  called,  was  first  manufactured  in  England :  must 
in  such  case,  this  district  know  that  industry  no  morel 
I  am  not  of  that  opinion.  At  present,  the  manufac- 
turer of  ammonia  soda  from  brine  employs,  per  ton 
of  soda  manufactured,  from  a  ton  and  a  quarter  to 
a  ton  and  a  half  of  coal,  and  the  quantity  of  brine 
containing  about  forty-six  hundred-weight  of  salt 
His  coal  consumption  is  thus  light,  but  the  ^uantit^ 
of  salt  which  he  consumes  is  twice  the  quantity  equi- 
valent to  the  soda  he  manufactures.  Any  method, 
however,  of  obtaining,  either  as  free  chlorine  or  as 
hydrochloric  acid,  the  chlorine  of  the  salt  decomposed 
by  the  ammonia  process,  must  necefiaarily  involve  the 
evaporation  of  all  the  water  employed  in  that  process, 
—during  which  evaporation  that  portion  of  the  salt 
employed  in  it  which  at  present  escapes  utilization 
will  be  recovered, — and  must  moreover  involve  a 
subsequent  operation,  also  requiring  an  expenditure 
of  fuel.  Any  such  method  must  thus  reduce  to 
absolutelv  its  theoretical  amount  the  quantity  of  salt 
consumed  in  the  ammonia  process,  per  unit  of  soda 
manufactured  thereby,  reducing  it  to  one-half  the 
quantity  at  present  required  by  the  manufacturer  of 


ammonia  soda  from  brine,  but  must  at  the^ame  time 
increase  his  consumption  of  coal,  per  unit  of  soda,  by 
at  least  between  one  hundred  and  two  hundred  pa 
cent  Under  such  chaneed  conditions:  at  an^ rate 
when  Cleveland  salt  shall  have  become  obtainable 
here  at  a  cost  not  much  jpreater  than  that  of  Cheshire 
salt  in  Lancashire :  I  think  ij;  ou^ght  to  be  possible  to 
manufacture  ammonia  soda  in  this  district  very  nearly 
if  not  quite  as  cheaply  as  in  any  other  locality  what 
ever. 

It  is  not  willingly  that  I  have  announced  a  new- 
and  much  more  serious  than  any  previous— menan 
to  an  industry  ahready  sorely  tned.  How  much  1 
should  have  preferred  to  have  been  able  to  prophesj 
smooth  things  with  respect  to  the  Leblanc  prooe8& 
no  words  can  say.  Facts,  however,  must  be  looked 
in  the  face.  Nouiing  can  be  less  wholesome  than 
the  atmosphere  of  a  fools'  paradise.  And  the  watch- 
dog at  the  gate,  who  gives  timely  notice  of  the  ap- 
proach of  unwelcome  visitors,  at  least  renders  sach 
service  as  is  in  his  power. 

But  if  such  changes  as  that  which  I  have  indicated 
as  now  certain  to  be  accomplished  at  least  partially 
are  unwelcome,  it  is  onlv  in  so  far  aa  they  may  affect 
individuals.  By  such  changes,  individuals  may,  and 
alas  !  do  suffer  ;  but  the  world  gains  by  them.  No 
industrial  process  is  ever  snperseded,  however  partially, 
excepting  oy  a  better  process.  And  in  so  far  as  the 
Leblanc  process  may  be  doomed  to  still  further  re- 
striction, it  can  only  be  because  some  other  process 
can  give  mankind  cheaper  soda  and  dieaper  chlc»ine 
than  it  can  give. 

And  the  various  proposed  new  processes  of  which  1 
have  spoken  all  comply  with  at  least  one  of  the  ideals 
towards  which  idl  progress  in  such  matters  must 
henceforth  tend.  Tkey  all  possess  in  common  one 
feature  which  will  certainly  be  held  essential  to  all 
industrial  chemical  processes  in  a  not  distant  future. 
They  are  all  processes  yielding  no  waste  product 
They  are  all  processes  completely  utilizing  all  the 
constituents  of  all  their  raw  materials.  Excepting 
coal  and  water,  nothing  would  be  manipulated  in  any 
of  them  whidi  was  not  finally  yielded  either  as  com- 
mercial commodity,  or  as  regenerated  reagent  for  use 
again.    That  way  certainly  ues  the  future. 

Amongst  the  many  transcendent  merits  of  the 
beneficent  invention  of  Nicolas  Leblanc,  of  imiportal 
memory,  that  of  yielding  no  waste  product  is  not 
included.  There  are  spots  on  the  sun;  and  the  Leblanc 
process  yields  alkali-waste.  Countless  have  been  the 
efforts  to  utilize  at  least  one  of  the  constituents  of 
that  residue ;  but  none  of  them  have  fully  succeeded. 
Now,  however,  ninety-seven  yrears  after  the  invention 
of  the  process  to  which  we  chiefly  owe  that  soaa  and 
glass,  and  paper,  and  countless  other  oommodiUes 
only  less  useful  than  these,  have  been  placed  within 
the  reach  of  all  mankind ;  seventy-four  years  after 
its  inventor,  "  the  creator,"  as  Hofmann  puts  it,  "of 
incalculable  wealth  for  has  species,"  put  an  end  to 
his  existence  because  he  wanted  bread,  which  makes 
it  so  pleasant  to  know  that  two  generations  afterwards 
he  at  least  received  a  stone— statue,  towards  the  e^e^ 
tion  of  which,  however,  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  any 
English  soda  maker  contributed  :  now,  when  one 
cannot  but  fear  that  the  lone  day  of  the  Leblanc  pro- 
cess may  be  tending  towards  its  close,  a  means  pi 
utilizing  both  the  principal  constituents  of  that  residue 
seems  flumost  in  sight  To  speak  now  of  the  recoverr 
of  sulphur  from  Leblanc  soda  waste  may  seem  a  kind 
of  anti-climax  :  but  the  gallant  attempt  to  realize  the 
Schaffner  and  Helbig  process  to  that  end,  upon  whi<A 
Mr.  Alexander  Chance  recently  expended  so  much 
enthusiastic  effort,  and  the  firm  ot  which  he  is  a 
member  the  greater  portion  of  £10,000,  has  not  only 
resulted  in  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  pyrites,  but 
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also  in  the  sQffgestion  of  varioufi  other  processes  for 
the  accomplisnment  of  the  same  object :  to  a  conceiv- 
able combinatioa  of  certain  parts  of  some  of  which  I 
woald  ask  permission  to  devote  a  very  few  concluding 
i^enteoces. 

The  combined  process  in  question  would  commence 
by  bringing  Uie  calcium  sulphide  of  alkali  waste  into 
^iution  as  calcium  sulphydrate,  by  treating  a  mixture 
of  waste  and  water  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The 
second  operation  would  consist  in  evaporating  the 
resoJtiog  solution  of  calcium  sulphydrate,  and  so 
driving  off  its  sulphur  as  pure  HS ;  and  the  third 
and  fimd  operation  in  burmng  off  the  hydrogen  only 
of  that  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  setting  its  sulphur 
free. 

The  third  of  these  operations  has  for  some  time 
nast  been  under  experiment  in  the  works  of  Messrs. 
Chance  Brothers,  at  Oldbury.  The  apparatus  used 
in  it  is  one  invented  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Glaus,  of  London, 
and  consists  of  a  kiln  in  which  there  is  a  deep  bed  of 
fragments  of  porous  material^  through  whicn,  when 
the  apnaratus  is  at  work,  there  is  passed  a  mixture 
of  sulpnuretted  hydrogen  with  a  carefully  regulated 
quantity  of  air.  The  bed  of  porous  material  is  main- 
tained at  a  high  temnerature  by  the  heat  of  the 
reaction  which  takes  place  as  the  mixture  of  gases 
passes  thrbu^h  it,  and  from  the  mixture  of  gases  and 
vajiours  passmg  off  from  it  sulphur  condenses  as  that 
mixture  cools.  The  operation  thus  costs  nothing  for 
fuel,  and  its  cost  for  labour  is  scarcely  more  than  the 
cost  of  from  time  to  time  removing  sulphur  from  the 
receptacles  in  which  it  has  condensed  and  collected. 

The  first  of  the  three  operations  is  in  industrial 
operation  at  Rassuen,  in  the  south  of  France,  in 
connection  with  a  most  ingenious'  process,  invented 
by  M.  Lombard,  of  Marseilles,  in  which  calcium 
sulphydrate  is  used  to  precipitate  dicalcic  phosphate 
from  the  solution  obtained  by  dissolving  native 
calcium  phosphate  in  hydrochloric  acid,  it  is  also 
in  operation,  on  a  semi-industrial  scale,  in  the  alkali 
work  of  Hriischau,  in  Moravia.  Its  cost  is  simply 
that  of  chari^ng  waste  and  water  into  horizontal 
cylinders  furnished  with  mechanical  agitators,  keep- 
ing these  agitators  in  motion  during  the  operation, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  operation  discharging  the 
contents  of  the  cylinders. 

The  second  of  the  three  operations  is  under  experi- 
ment at  Hriischau,  by  Dr.  Heinrich  von  Miller  and 
Herr  Opl  This  second  operation  is  obviously  more 
costly  than  the  first  or  third;  but  it  yields,  in  addition 
to  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  another  product,  which 
other  product,  ^iit  is  hoped^  may  pay  nearly  if  not 
quite  the  whole  cost  of  the  three  operations.  This 
other  product  is  chemically  pure  calciiun  hydrate : 
resulting  from  the  reaction — 

CaH  A + 2H20 = CaHjOj + 2H.;S. 
I  nlike  the  recovered  calcium  carbonate  of  the 
Kchaffner  and  Helbig  process,  this  calcium  hjrdrate 
can  be  readily  obtained  absolutely  free  from  impu- 
rities, since  no  impurities  precipitate  with  it,  and  its 
physical  condition  is  such  that  water  or  a  solution 
runs  from  a  heap  of  it  almost  as'  readily  as  from  so 
niuch  sand.  It  is  incapable  of  caustidsmg  solutions 
of  sodium  carbonate,  more  than  partially ;  it  is  too 
dense  for  use  in  Weldon  oxidizers  :  but  it  seems  not 
unlikely  to  prove  suitable  for  use  in  bleaching  powder 
chambers. 

If  it  should  prove  to  be  the  case,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  this  dense  crystalline  calcium  nydrate  shall  have 
the  value  of  an  equivalent  Quantity  of  ordinary  lime, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  tnat  the  hydrogen  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  can  be  oxidized,  practically  com- 
pletely, without  at  the  same  time  oxidizing  any 
appreciable  proportion  of  its  sulphur:  then  I  think 
that  an  almost  ideally  perfect  solution  of  the  problem 


of  the  utilization  of  the  residual  product  of  the 
Leblanc  process  will  at  last  have  been  reached.  If 
this  shomd  be  so,  one  can  only  hope  that  that  solu- 
tion will  not  have  arrived  too  late. 

Mr.  Isaac  Lowthian  Bell  said  he  had  been  re- 
quested by  their  first  president  Professor  Roscoe, 
whose  distinguiriied  services,  tney  were  all  glad, 
had  been  recoffnised  recently  by  her  Majesty,  to 
thank,  on  their  behalf,  the  President  for  the  address 
he  had  just  deliverea :  and,  as  that  was  the  last 
meeting  at  which  their  President,  Mr.  Weldon,  would 
preside,  he  would  take  that  opportunity  of  combining 
with  those  thanks  the  thanks  which  were  his  due  for 
the  verv  distinguished  manner  in  which  he  had  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  his  high  office.  These  duties 
had  been  of  such  a  character  that  it  would 
require  all  the  merits  of  his  successor  to  reconcile 
them  to  his  loss  as  their  President.  They  could  only 
hope  that  in  his  more  retired  sphere  he  would  continue 
to  address  them  in  some  of  tnose  friendly  '* barks''  of 
which  he  had  given  them  so  excellent  an  example  on  the 
presentoccasion.  He  could  only  regret,  for  his  own  part, 
that  while  the  President  warned  them  of  the  approach 
of  the  most  unwelcome  intruder,  he  himself,  upon 
more  than  one  occasion— perhaps  upon  the  present 
occasion — was  the  intruder  himself.  His  friend  the 
President  had  spoken  to  them  almost  in  terms  of 
apology  for  the  reduced  production  of  Leblanc 
soda.  He  (Mr.  Bell)  was  one  of  the  trans- 
gressors in  that  particular  line.  In  the  iron  trade,  as 
they  all  knew,  they  had  been  compelled,  before  the 
soda  trade  followed  their  example,  to  adopt  a  similar 
line  of  conduct  And  he  had  always  excused  himself 
upon  this  ground  :  He  had  supposed,  merely,  of 
course,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  he  was  the 
only  iron  manufacturer  in  tne  kingdom.  Surely,  if, 
after  the  lapse  of  several  years,  he  found  that  his 
capacity  for  making  iron  was  much  more  than  wsa 
required,  no  one  whose  opinion  was  worth  listening 
to.  he  thought,  would  maintain^  that  he  was  acting 
otherwise  than  most  prudently  in  suiting  the  supply 
to  the  demand.  He  submitted  that  that  which  was 
proper  and  advisable  on  the  part  of  one  individual 
was  equally  applicable  to  the  whole  trade.  They  had 
had  a  very  excellent  and  eloquent  retrospect  of  the 
soda  trade ;  they  had  had  an  equally  eloquent  forecast 
of  what  was  probably  to  come.  What  he  would  like 
to  know  was,  when  were  they  to  rest  and  be  thankful  1 
when  to  cease  being  overwhelmed  with  new  processes 
with  which  Mr.  Weldon  might  choose  to  associate  his 
name,  as  he  had  done  in  the  past  f  Mr.  Weldon  con- 
soled them  with  the  statement  that  while  they  suffered 
themselves  it  was  for  the  gain  of  the  world.  He  had 
no  doubt  his  friends  in  the  soda  trade  were  philosophers 
enough  to  allow  that  consolation  to  have  its  proper 
weight  He  must  say  that  if  they  could  derive  any 
satisfaction,  it  must  be  that  which  they  had  received 
that  morning  in  listening  to  the  language  of  Mr. 
Weldon,  of  being  assured,  as  they  had  just  oeen,  that 
they  had  done  much  for  the  prosperity,  not  only  of 
this  district,  but  of  the  world  at  largje.  He  moved  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  President  for  ms  address. 

Professor  Bobgoe  seconded  the  vote  of  thanks. 
Speaking  in  the  name  of  those  who  came  from  a 
distance,  he  said  that  their  journey  to  Newcastle  had 
already  oeen  repaid  by  their  having  heard  what  they 
had  in  that  excellent  s^ldress.  For  his  own  part,  he 
happened  to  know  some  of  the  duties  and  some  of  the 
work  devolving  upon  the  President  of  that  Society, 
and  he  could  only  say  that  they  owed  Mr.  Weldon  a 
deep  debt  of  gratitude.  The  success  which  had 
attended  that  Society  was  in  a  great  measure  due  to 
the  earnest  efforts  which  hcL  during  the  last  twelve 
months,  had  made  to  put  tne  Society  on  a  proper 
footing. 
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The  Pbisidbnt,  in  replving,  said  he  feltveij  proud 
to  have  held  the  honourable  position  of  President  of 
that  Society^  and  he  regretted  that  (drcumstances  had 
prevented  nun  from  taking  advanta^  as  he  had  so 
wished  to  do  of  all  the  opportunities  of  usefulness 
which  it  presented.  Still,  he  might  claim  to  have 
emulated  the  example  set  him  by  all  his  colleagues, 
and  by  absolutely  every  officer  of  the  Society,  without 
exception,  in  such  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the 
Society  as  was  possible  to  him. 

ALTBRATION  OF  BTE-LAWS. 

Continuing,  the  President  said  there  were  certain 
alterations  proposed  in  the  bye-laws  of  the  Society.  As 
the  bye-laws  stood  at  present,  the  only  subject  they 
had  power  to  discuss  was  that  of  improvements  in 
the  various  branches  of  chemical  manufacture ;  and 
he  thought  no  straining  of  these  words  could  make 
them  include,  for  example,  the  discussion  of  modes 
of  sampling  and  testing,  in  which  so  many  of  their 
members  had  taken  so  much  interest.  It  was 
perfectly  dear  that  by  their  bye-laws,  as  they  at 
present  stood,  the^  were  debarred  from  discussing 
many  subjects  which  it  would  be  useful  that  they 
should  be  able  to  discusa  The  Council  therefore 
recommended  that  that  meeting  should  confer  upon 
the  Society  power  to  discuss  all  matters  whatever  of 
interest  in  connection  with  the  practice  of  applied 
chemistry.  There  were  other  changes  proposed  by 
the  Council,  one  making  the  retiring  president 
eligible  for  re-election,  and  another  removing  all 
restriction  with  respect  to  the  local  sections. — 
These  amendments,  with  others  of  a  minor  charac- 
ter, were  approved  of  and  confirmed. 

BLECTIOX  OF  PRESIDENT  AND  GOimCIL. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  A.  M.  Chance,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Ttbsb,  Mr.  J.  F.  Stabk  and  Prof.  Huntington 
were  appointed  scrutators  of  the  ballot  ijapers  sent  in, 
and  the  result  was  the  election  of  President  and  the 
Members  of  Council  as  set  forth  in  the  list,  printed  on 
the  first  page  of  the  present  issue  of  this  Journal 

NEXT  PLACE  OF  MEETING. 

Mr.  LuDWiG  MoND  then  moved  that  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Society  be  held  next  year  at  London, 
where  it  was  their  custom  to  hold  every  second 
meeting. — Mr.  Newall,  of  Gateshead,  seconded  the 
motion,  which  was  agreed  to. 

UNIFORM  METHODS  OF  ANALYSIS  AND  TESTING. 

Mr.  Tyrer  moved— 

That  it  is  desirable  to  appoint  a  standins  committee  to  con- 
sider how  to  carry  into  practical  effioct  tne  resolutions  oX  the 
various  local  Sections  upon  oniform  methods  of  analysis  and 
testing.  The  Committee  to  consist  of  the  fixecntive  Offlcers  of 
the  various  local  sections— two  repreeentatiyes  from  each 
Section— and  such  other  experts  as  the  Committee  may,  from 
time  to  time,  nominate.  This  Committee  to  report  to  the 
Council. 

Mr.  WiLUAMS  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was 
carried  unanimously. 

MODIFICATION  OF  BYE-LAWS. 

It  was  resolved,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Tyrer, 
seconded  by  Mr.  A.  M.  Chance — 

That  the  modifications  of  the  Bye-laws  which  are  set  forth 
in  the  Hay  Numher  of  the  Joumaibe, and  herehy are  accepted 
and  adopted  by  this  meeting,  with  the  following  exceptions 
and  amendments,  vis : 

That  Rule  18  be  amended  by  addins  thereto  the  words 

**  No  Member  shaU  sign  more  than  one  Nomination  Form.** 
That  Rule  19  be  amended  by  deleting  the  whole  of  second 

clause  thereof. 
That  Rule  90  be  amended  by  inserting  after  the  word 

**  and  "  in  the  second  clause  thereof  the  words  **  the  names  of 

all  members,"  and  the  deletion  of  the  words  "the  persons.** 
That  as  a  consequence  Rule  22  to  read- 
Any  member  shall  be  at  liberty  to  strike  out  any  name  or 

names  of  ordinary  members  of  Council  printed  in  his  voting 

paper,  provided  that  the  names  so  struck  out  are  those  in 

excess  of  the  number  of  vacancies  to  be  flUed  up. 
That  Rules  18  and  50  be  amended  by  the  insertion  of  the 

word  **  adverUdng  **  after  the  word  *'  stationery  **  in  the  first 

line  thereof. 


THE  ANNUAL  DINNER. 

The  Annual  Dinner  of  the  members  of  the  Society 
of  Chemical  Industry,  was  held  in  the  Banqueting 
Hall.  Jesmond.  Nearly  180  members  were  jraeaent, 
besides  some  visitors.  The  president  (Mr.  Weldon, 
F.RS.),  occupied  the  chair,  and  he  was  supported  by 
the  Mayor  of  Newcastle  (Dr.  Newton)  and  Sheriff  (Mr. 
Nelson).  Professor  Rosooe,  Dr.  Perkin  Mr.  Ludwig 
Mond,  Mr.  J.  T.  Dunn,  Alderman  Gail,  Mr.  T.  Tyrer, 
Mr.  liowthian  Bell,  and  Mr.  A.  M.  Chance. 

The  Chairman  proposed  the  toast  of  "The  Queo^ 
the  Prince  and  Ptincess  of  Wales  and  the  rest  of 
the  Royal  Family,"  which  was  drunk  with  the  osoil 
honours. 

The  Chairman,  in  calling  upon  Professor  Boecoe 
to  propose  the  next  toast,  said  he  could  not  do  ao 
without  expressing  his  own  great  gratification— s 
gratification  which  they  would  all  heeraly  share-at 
the  Royal  recognition  of  Professor  Roscoe's  great 
services,  not  onlv  to  science,  but  also  to  the  cause  of 
education,  whicn  her  yUajeatj  had  been  gracioosly 

g leased  to  signify  her  intention  of  bestowing  upon 
im.  For  his  own  part,  he  was  afraid  that "  Sir  H^ 
Roscoe  "  would  never  sound  quite  so  ^tef  ully  in  m 
ears  as  the  older  title  under  which  their  fint  nreddeot 
had  won  his  great  place  in  sciencoi  and  in  the  affec- 
tionate regard  of  all  who  had  the  privilege  of  knowing 
him.  Still  they  could  not  but  rejoice  at  the  honour 
which  he  was  about  to  receive  from  the  highest 
fountain  of  honour :  and  al^ough  he  would  soon 
cease  to  be  plain  Professor  Roscoe,  yet  in  gaining  his 
new  title  he  would  not  lose  his  old  one,  but  the  two 
would  combine  together  to  form  that  compound  of 
which  Mr.  Isaac  Lowthian  Bell  had  spoken  in  the 
morning,  "  Professor  Sir  Henry  Roscoe;" 

Professor  Roscob  then  proposed  "  Success  to  the 
Industries  of  Newcastla"  He  was  sure,  he  said,  they 
would  excuse  him  if  he  only  very  briefly  alladed  to 
the  circumstances  to  which  their  Iresident  had  drawn 
their  attention.  He  felt  most  deeply  the  too  flattering 
terms  in  which  their  President  had  spoken  of  his 
merits,  and  the  kind  way  in  which  his  friends,  the 
members  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry,  had 
received  the  notification.  He  wished  to  say  also  that 
he  felt  it  was  a  recognition  less  of  his  own  merits  than 
of  the  nrof  ession  of  science,  and  in  that  respect  he 
receiveci  it  gratefully  and  thankfullv.  He  had  the 
honour  to  i>ropose  to  them  a  toast  which  he  was  rare 
would  receive  not  only  their  attention  but  would  be 
drunk  with  high  honours.  It  was,  **  The  Industries 
of  Newcastle.  He  had  to  call  upon  them  to  wish 
well  to  those  great  industries  which  were  founded  by 
Losh  and  by  rattinson,  and  were  yet  of  worldwide 
renown.  He  supposed  that  here,  as  everywhere  eb^ 
there  was  room  for  improvement  still,  and  he  wished 
them  well.  He  wiahea  to  thank  moat  heartily  those 
eentlemen  who  had  kindly  placed  Uieir  wwks  at  the 
aisposal  of  the  society  on  tneirpresent  visit,  and,  fint 
of  all,  he  had  to  thank  Sir  William  Armstrong  for 
having,  in  the  most  kind  way,  placed  that  noble  hall 
at  their  disposal  They  had  also  to  thank  Sir  William 
Armstrong  for  allowing  them  to  see  through  that 
magnificent  series  of  works  that  stretched  along  the 
Tyne,  and  where  those  mat  engines  of  war  were 
manufactured.  It  would  oe  too  long  a  list  were  he  to 
mention  the  names  of  all  the  flentlemen  who  had 
opened  their  works  to  them  on  tnat  occasion,  and  he 
could  only  thank  them  one  and  alL  He  coupled  the 
toast  wi^  the  names  of  two  gentlemen  well  known 
not  only  there,  and  not  only  in  the  Society  of 
Chemical  Industry,  but  everywhere  where  af^Iied 
chemistry  was  known — Mr.  Hugh  Lee  Fattinson  and 
Mr.  Alfred  Allhusen. 
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Mr.FATTiN80N,in  responding,  said  hebegged  to  thank 
them  on  the  part  of  the  *'  distressed  **  industries  of  the 
T^e  for  the  very  flattering  and  kind  manner  in  which 
they  had  proposed  their  prosperitjr.  It  needed  all  their 
good  wishes  to  revive  the  industries  of  the  Tyne  from 
the  state  of  desolation  and  deep  despair  to  which  they 
had  descended.  They  had  been  called  upon  in  the  days 
of  desolation  for  the  songs  of  Zion,  and  they  responded 
to  the  calL    The  Northern  chemical  manufacturers 
would  never  give  way.    They  had  seen  bad  days  and 
good  days,  and,  like  men  of  mettle,  they  bore  the  days 
of  prospentv  with  calmness  and  moderation,  and  did 
not  sini  onaer  the  days  of  adversity.    It  was  certainly 
ao  unkind  cut  to  call  upon  one  of  tiie  most  depressed 
of  the  Tyne  industries  to  respond,  after  the  terrible 
flagellation  that  the  President  had  inflicted  upon 
them  that  momiiu^.  But  that  flagellation  was  inflicted 
by  a  friendly  hand,  and  they  knew  there  was  no  venom 
in  the  prognostication.    Threatened  men  live  long. 
They  had  heard  of  their  extinction  a  good  many  years 
ago,  yet  thev  survived.  They  therefore  did  not  despair, 
but  depended  upon  that  celebrated  expression  of  a 
very  great  statesman,  ^  The  resources  of  civilization 
are  not  exhausted.''    They  might  be  threatened  by 
M)ine  teriffic  invention  by  Mr.  Mond,  M.  Pechiney, 
and  other  great  savants,  but  in  their  own  works  might 
arise  some  great  inyentor,  so  that  with  the  poison 
might  be  aoministei^d  the  antidote.    The  industries 
of  the  Tyne  were  really  in  a  "  badish "  way :  lead, 
coal,  timber— anything  they  might  choose  to  name- 
were  all  in  the  ditch  together,  and  that  was  one  little 
consolation  to  him  personalljr.    However^  as  long  as 
chlorine  was  required  in  the  industries  ot  the  world, 
there  would  be  room  for  their  existence  ;  as  lon^  as  it 
held  its  position  as  one  of  the  elemental  bodies  of 
chemistry,  they  had  a  good  prospect  before  them.    It 
was  valuable  and  always  would  be  valuable,  just  in 
in  the  same  wav  as  gold  and  diamonds  were  always 
valuable.    He  thanked  then  on  behalf  of  the  depressed 
and  distressed  industries  of  the  Tyne  for  the  toast, 
and  hoped  they  would  emerse  from   their  present 
(lUtress  to  prosper  as  they  haa  done  before. 

Mr.  Altsed  AiiLHUSEK,  who  also  responded,  said 
he  endorsed  OTery  word  that  Mr.  Pattinson  had  said. 
He  had,  he  believed,  conveyed  the  feelings  of  the 
majority  of  the  Leblanc  soda  makers  on  the  Tyne. 
He  hoped  that  the  members  of  the  Society  would  find 
!^me  pleasure  in  visiting  the  various  works  on  the 
Tyne.  He  thanked  them  for  so  heartily  drinking  the 
toast  of  "The  Industries  of  the  Tyne." 

The  Chairman  then  rose  to  propose  "The  Society  of 
Chemical  Industry,"  and  was  received  with  loud 
M'Plause.  He  said  his  dutv  would  be  an  extremely 
light  one,  for,  in  proposing  that  toast  to  that  assembly, 
to  make  a  speech  m  recommendation  of  it  was  as 
unnecessary,  and  would  be  almost  as  impertinent,  as 
to  ofifer  argument  in  support  of  what  were  called  the 
n^ual  loyal  toasts.  With  very  few  exceptions,  all 
Kesent  were  members  of  the  Society  of  Chemical 
industry,  and  tkey  would  not  have  been  such  if  they 
iiad  not  believed  that  the  objects  for  which  that 
Society  was  established  were  useful  and  important 
"bjects ;  and  they,  therefore,  needed  no  persuasion  to 
drink  to  its  increased  prosperity  and  continued 
>uccea&  He  had  infinite  satisfaction  in  associating 
with  that  tocust  the  name  of  the  famous  chemist  and 
illustrious  inventor  who  had  been  that  morning 
elected  President  of  their  Society— Dr.  Perkin. 

Dr.  PsRKiN,  in  rising  to  respond,  was  received  with 
acclamation.  He  said  he  had  to  thank  the  president 
for  having  coupled  his  name  with  the  toast,  and  to 
thank  also  hia  fellow  members  for  the  hearty  manner 
n  which  they  had  received  the  toast.  He  also  had  to 
;haDk  them  for  the  great  honour  they  had  done  him 


in  electing  him  President  for  the  next  year.  He  felt 
it  was  a  position  which  he  would  not  be  verv  well 
able  to  fill,  after  the  eminent  men  who  had  already 
occupied  it  He  thanked  the  chairman  very  much 
for  tne  very  kind  and  flattering  remarks  he  had  made 
in  reference  to  his  (the  speakers)  past  career.  It  was 
very  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  Societv,  although  so 
voung,  had  become  so  large.  He  very  well  remembered 
now,  four  years  ago,  when  Professor  Roscoe  asked  him 
to  second  the  proposition  that  that  Society  should  be 
formed,  that  he  did  so  with  some  misgivings.  He 
assumed  now  that  the  experiment  had  been  a  greater 
success  even  than  Rrof essor  Roscoe  anticipated.  The 
success  of  that  Society  showed  that  it  was  needed  ; 
and  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  meeting  together 
of  men  to  work  out  chemistry  as  applied  to  manufac- 
tures, and  the  interdhange  of  thougiit  -wj^ich  must  as 
a  consequence  accrusj.  must  have  a  stimulating  in- 
fluence and  do  good  to  the  advancement  of  the 
industries  of  this  country.  They  had  heard  from  Mr. 
Weldon  that  day  all  aoout  the  chemical  industries 
with  reference  to  the  soda  process  and  the  great 
changes  that  had  taken  place.  The  manufacture 
nowadays  was  a  very  different  thing  from  what  it  was 
five-and-twent^  or  thirty  years  ago.  Changes  then 
were  comparatively  slow,  and  now  thev  were  rapid — 
he  might  almost  say  incessant  And  for  a  man  to  be 
a  successful  manufacturer  now,  he  required  to  be  ever 
on  the  march,  and  constantly  pressing  forward.  For 
their  Society  he  thought  there  was  a  great  hope  for 
the  future.  In  the  meantim^  they  must  be  very 
thorough,  and  they  must  not  oe  standing  still,  but 
pressing  forward.  Their  cry  must  be  always 
**  Excelsior  1  Excelsior  1" 

• 

The  Chairman  proposed  "The  Officers  of  the 
Society,"  and  coupled  with  the  toast  the  names  of  their 
Honorary  Foreign  Secretary,  Mr.  Lud\(dg  Mond  ;  the 
Editor  of  their  Journal,  Mr.  Watson  Smith ;  and 
that  of  their  General  Secretary,  Mr.  Cresswell. 

Mr.  LuDWio  MoKD  responded. 

Mr.  Watson  Smith,  said,  as  Editor  of  their 
Journal  and  as  a  teacher  of  applied  chemistry, 
that  from  the  time  when  he  nrst  sketched  out 
a  plan  of  the  Journal  for  the  Council  of  the  infant 
Society  in  1881,  it  had  been  his  ambition  and 
desire  that  their  Journal  should  form  a  kind  of 
text-book  in  applied  chemistry  for  this  country, 
and  that,  annuculy  bound,  its  volumes  should  serve 
as  a  work  of  reference  analogue  to  the  great 
G^erman   Jahresbericht  of   Dr.  Fischer. 

Their  competitive  friends  across  the  channel  seemed 
to  see  some  tan^ble  advantage  in  joining  their  ranks 
and  taking;  the  Journal. 

The  Editor  of  their  Journal  owed  more,  both  per- 
sonally and  editorially,  to  the  retiring  President, 
Mr.  Weldon,  than  he  could  adequately  express  in 
words.  Mr.  Weldon  w|ls  a  veteran  journalist  and 
editor,  and  what  was  more,  a  practical  logican  as  well 
as  a  practical  chemist^  and  the  continued  contact  with 
so  experienced  and  willing  a  friend  and  guide  during 
the  last  twelve  months  could  not  but  be  of  the  highest 
benefit  to  a  younger  and  less  experienced  man. 

After  the  address  of  this  morning,  someoneexpressed 
despair  at  the  almost  illimitable  prospect  of  change 
ana  revolution  in  certain  of  their  industries.  How 
was  this  danger  to  be  provided  for  1  What  could  be 
done  to  cope  with  it  1  The  key  to  the  riddle  was  not 
far  to  seek,  and  if  those  who  wanted  it  would  now 
turn  to  the  recent  closing  address  of  the  session, 
delivered  to  the  Chemical  Society  by  their  new 
President,  they  would  find  it  there.  Thus,  their  retiring 
President  suggested  a  riddle,  anticipated  and  solved 
by  their  newFresident  Dr.  Perkin. 

Mr.  CiUisswiBLL  said  he  had  only  helped  in  a 
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humble  way  towards  the  elevation  of  a  super- 
structure, the  foundation  of  which  had  been  laid 
by  others.  The  men  who  had  gone  before  had 
not  such  an  encouraging  task  as  he  had,  and  he 
was  sure  in  remembermg  him  they  had  remembered 
their  past  Honorary  Secretary,  Mr.  Davis. 

The  CHAiBBfAN  said  they  had  with  them  that  even- 
ing two  eminent  Frenchmen — Monsieur  Kolb,  whose 
researches  made  some  thirty  years  ago  upon  the 
chemistry  of  the  Leblanc  process  they  were  all 
acq[iiainted  with,  and  Monsieur  Lamy,  a  son  of  the 
emment  French  discoverer  of  thauium.  Their 
editor  had  referred  to  their  competitors  across 
the  channel  M.  Kolb  was  one  of  these,  but  he 
was  a  friendly  competitor.  He  begged  to  propose 
his  health  and  that  of  M.  Lamv. 

M.  Kolb  qesponded  in  French,  and  concluded  bv 
proposing  the  toast  of  ''  The  Ladies,"  which  was  drunk 
witn  musical  honours. 

Mr.  T.  Tyrer  (Secretary  of  the  London  Section) 
proposed  "  The  Newcastle  Section."  He  was  sure  that 
at  tneir  present  meeting,  which  had  been  so  pleasant 
and  so  comfortable,  the  arrangements  had  beisn  very 
efficient^  and  there  was  not  likely  to  follow  any  of  that 
disappomtment  apt  to  be  created  on  such  occasions. 
In  tnis  case  the  onus  of  the  arrangements  had  fallen 
chiefly  upon  the  shoulders  of  Mr.  J.  T.  Dunn,  whose 
name  he  nad  great  pleasure  in  coupling  with  the  toast 
he  had  proposed. 

Mr.  J .  T.  Dunn,  who  was  received  with  applause, 
said  he  had  only  to  thank  them  in  the  name  of  the 
committee  for  the  manner  in  which  they  had  res- 
ponded to  the  toast,  and  to  say  that  the  committee 
would  feel  themselves  amply  rewarded  for  any  trouble 
which  they  had  taken  to  make  the  arrangements  for 
the  meeting,  if  these  arrangements  passed  off  satis- 
factorilv.  The  large  number  of  members  who  had 
assembled  there  at  the  meeting  almost  exceeded  their 
expectations,  and  would  leave  pleasant  impressions 
benind  them.  Their  chairman,  Mr.  J.  C.  Stevenson, 
was,  unfortunately,  engaged  on  a  Parliamentary  com- 
mittee^ but  he  hoped  to  [)e  able  to  leave  his  duties 
there  in  time  to  reach  home  that  evening,  and  he 
hoped  to  join  them  on  the  day  after  Although  the 
Society  of  Chemical  Industry  would  always  associate 
foundation  with  Manchester,  and  more  particularly 
with  the  name  of  their  first  president  (Professor 
Roscoe),  he  thought  that  in  this  (the  Newcastle  Section) 
they  would  always  p-efer  rather  to  claim  as  their 
founders  two  names  which  he  would  recall  to  them, 
Mr.  Robert  C.  Clapham  and  Professor  Algernon 
Freire-Marreco.  These  two  men  were  the  instruments 
of  the  foundation  of  the  old  society,  and,  singularly 
enough  they  died  within  a  month  or  two  of  each  other, 
only  three  or  four  months  before  the  old  society,  in  a 
newer  birth,  merged  its  own  existence  in  the  larger 
existence  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry. 

Mr.  A.  M.  Chance  proposed  "  The  Visitors,"  to 
,  which  toast  the  Mayor  and  Sheriff  responded. 

■  During  the  evening  an  excellent  selection  of  vocal 
music  was  sung  by  a  number  of  gentlemen.  Members 
of  the  Societ>;.  Mr.  Tyrer  greatly  entertained  the 
company  by  singing  a  second  new  version  of  "Ye 
Leather  BotteL" 


VISITS  TO  WORKS  AND  FACTORIES. 

The  first  visit  was  paid  early  in  the  afternoon  of 
Wednesday,  the  9th  inst,  to  the  office  of  the 


(( 


NEWCASTLE  DAILY  AND  WEEKLY  CHRONICLE. 
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The  partv  was  received  by  Mr.  R  B.  Reed^  by  whom 
the  members  were  conducted  to  the  composing  depart 


ment  One  of  the  page-formes  of  the  mid-day  action 
of  the  Daily  Chronide  was  opened,  and  into  it  was 
inserted  a  brief  account  of  the  visit  of  the  party. 
The  process  of  stereotyping  the  matter  was  then  gone 
through,  an  impression  being  taken  on  a  prepared 
matrix,  from  wnich  several  castings  of  metal  veie 
taken  and  made  ready  for  the  printii^  machinea  Id 
the  machine  department,  the  printmg  process  was 
next  witnessed,  and  each  visitor  was  supplied  with  a 
copy  of  the  Weekly  Chronicle  of  the  previous  Satur- 
day, containing  a  short  account  of  the  retiring 
President,  Mr.  Weldon,  F.RS.,  with  an  excellent  por- 
trait, and  one  of  the  mid-day  edition  of  the  mh 
Chronicle^  with  an  account  of  the  visit. 

THE  ELSWICK  ENGINEERING  WORKS 

(Sir  Wm.  G.  Armstrong.  Mitchell,  k  Co.^  Limited)  wert 
next  visited,  about  two  hundred  of  the  visitors  joomey- 
ing  up  the  river  Tyne  for  the  purpose  in  one  of  the  Tyne 
General  Ferry  Company's  Steamers  at  2*45  p.m.  to 
High  Elswick. 

THE  ST.  Anthony's  lead  works 

(Messrs.  Locke,  Blackett,  and  Co.)  On  Thursdav,  the 
10th,  a  partv  of  about  two  hundred  members  left  the 
Quay  Side  by  the  steamer  for  the  above  works.  At 
»t.  Anthony's,  Mr.  J.  Warwick  m<St  the  partv,  and  led 
the  way  to  the  factory,  where  the  manufacture  of 
white  lead  by  Milner's  process,  of  red  lead,  of  ground 
and  flake  litnarge,  and  of  lead  in  the  form  of  sheet, 
pipes,  dsc.,  was  witnessed  The  visitors  were  also 
shown  the  rolling  of  sheet  lead,  the  making  of  pipe 
lead,  the  desilvermg  of  pig-lead  bv  the  zinc  process, 
which  excited  much  interest,  and  the  production  of 
red  lead  and  of  white  lead  by  a  new  process.  The 
party  then  re-embarked,  and  proceeded  up  the  T)'ae 
to  the 

NEWCASTLE  CHEMICAL  WORKS, 

where  they  were  met  by  Mr.  Alfred  Allhusen,  wbo 
conducted  them  through  the  cooperage,  the  soiiAanc 
acid  department,  the  salt-cake  department,  the 
refining,  bleaching  powder,  and  other  departmenb^ 
The  works,  commenced  in  1834,  and  tranafened  to 
the  limited  company  in  1872,  are  now  the  most  exten- 
sive on  the  Tyne.  They  cover  an  area  of  about  6i 
acres,  bum  annually  about  90,000  tons  of  pyrites,  de 
compose  some  50,000  tons  of  salt,  and  produce  aboat 
72,000  tons  of  finished  products — alkali,  soda  crystals, 
and  bleaching  powder.  The  number  of  men  em- 
ploved  is  about  1,000.  Pyrites  are  burnt  in  Scfaafiner 
and  Helbigs*  shelf  kilns,  there  being  129  of  these  in 
the  department.  The  hand  furnaces  in  the  worb 
still  linger,  but  one  of  Jones's  mechanical  fomaces, 
heated  by  gas  producers  (which  also  heat  part  of 
the  boilers),  is  efficiently  at  work,  decomposing  300 
tons  of  salt  per  week,  and  was  shown  in  operation, 
whilst  two  others  of  modified  form,  and  of  ^ery 
strong  build,  are  in  course  of  construction.  At  the 
invitation  oi  Messra  Allhnsen,  the  entire  compaoy 
partook  of  refreshments  in  a  large^  sulphuric  add 
chamber  which  was  in  course  of  being  rebuilt,  and 
in  another  chamber  they  were  photographed. 

palmer's  shipbuildino  wokks  and  ibon  oa 

at  Jarrow  formed  the  object  of  the  last  visit  of  the 
day.  Here,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  P.  A.  Berkeley 
the  visitors  were  shown  first  the  blast  fomaces,  ifri 
one  of  the  three  operative  furnaces  was  tapped ;  thea 
rolling  mills,  where  sheets  and  plates  were  beioK 
rolled  and  cut ;  the  boiler  shop,  the  engine  works,  and 
finally  the  shipyard.  The  party  returned  to  New- 
castle by  boat. 

On  Friday  the  members  first  visited 
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THX  SWnia  BEIDQE 

over  die  Tyne,  and  afterwards  obtained  a  fine  view 
of  it  in  operation  from  the  steamer  as  they  proceeded 
to  the  works  of  the 

THABSIS  BrLPHUR  AND  COPPER  COUPAMV. 

At  these  work^  which  have  been  in  operation  about 
twenty  years,  they  saw  the  process  of  the  extraction 
of  copper  from  burnt  nyriteB,  This  residue,  treated 
vith  Kilt  and  calcinea.  and  afterwards  lixiviated  in 
tuks,  is  treated  for  gold  and  silver,  and  then  posses 
kito  Teasels  filled  witn  scrap  iron.  The  copper  pre- 
^utate  obtained  is  then  taken  to  the  smelting  tur- 
naces.  The  copper  ia  chiefly  sold  in  ingots,  cakes,  and 
wii«  bars.  3lessrs.  C.  Tennant  and  Co.'a  Alkali 
Works  were  next  vittitod.  These  were  commenced  in 
1885,  on  a  much  smaller  scale  than  now,  and  were 
vorked  as  a  branch  of  the  older  establishment  at  St. 
Bidlox,  QlasgoWj  where  the  manufacture  of  bleaching 

SDwder  Aaefiret introducedintothiscountry.  Thepro- 
acts  are  bleaching  powder  and  soda,  the  total  made 
at  Uebbum  being  about  800  tonR  weekly.  One  of  the 
■pedal  features  of  the  works  is  that  four  of  Maetear's 
nlt-cake  furnaces  decompose  the  whole  of  the  salt, 
'bud  labour  having  been  abolished.  About  TOO  men 
■n  employed  in  the  various  departments. 

Lnnch  was  served  in  the  Drill  Hall,  the  arrange- 
amta  being  under  the  charts  of  Mr,  J.  UcCulloch. 

Hiere  were  no  formal  toasts,  but  Professor  Roscoe 
fropoeed  in  a  few  sentences  the  thanks  of  the  Society 
to  uie  gentlemen  who  had  so  kindly  thrown  open 
dieir  works  to  the  visitors.  This  was  seconded  by 
Mr.  J.  C.  Stephenson,  M.P. 


was  verv  large,  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  evening 
rendered  brilliant  testimony  to  the  indefatigable 
exertions  of  the  Local  Secretary  (Ht.  J.  T.  Dunn), 
and  the  Local  Committee. 

The  Newcastle  meetings  as  a  whole  have  been 
pronounced  among  the  most  successful,  not  only 
as  regards  their  general  interest,  but  as  regards  the 
large  attendance,  the  general  goodfellowship  created, 
and  numerous  new  acquaintances  formed  amount 
l^e  members  of  the  Society— surely  one  of  the  chief 
objects  of  meetings  of  this  kind. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  of  Chemical 
Industry  in  July,  1884,  will  live  long  in  the  recollection 
of  most  members  present,  as  a  brief  bright  reminis- 
cence in  which  many  known  to  each  ot£er  only  by 
reputation,  now  came  face  to  face,  and  engaged  in 
fraendly  converse. 


HonDon  Section. 

Chairman:  David  Uoirard. 
Oommitiet ; 
.bel.  I        B.  E.  R.  Newlonda 

BtroDB.  B.  Kcdwood. 

a.  I         T.  RoylB. 

I        Jobn  Splller. 

G.  C.  Trewby. 
t(n«on  I         W.  Weldon. 

J.  WUIlaiDB. 


K.  Mi»8el.      '^ 
Local  Stc. :  Tlioe.  Tyrer.  Uorden  Wharf.  Church  Road, 
llAtMraea.  W. 


THE  LEAD  WORKS  OF  tSXeSBA.  COOKSON  AND  UO. 

were  next  visited.  An  exhibit  of  the  raw  materials 
and  finished  products  of  the  works  was  shown, 
prominent  being  a  block  of  silver  computed  to  be 
worth  from  £2,900  to  .£2,300,  and  weighing  over 
6cwt.  The  works  are  for  the  smelting  of  lead  and 
ita  desilverising  ;  and  it  was  stated  that  the  furnaces 
iriien  t\x\\y  charged  would  hold  1,SOO  tons  of  lead. 

After  this  visit,  the  party  proceeded  by  the  special 
tteamer  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Committee  by 
the  Tyne  Commission,  to  the  North  Pier,  Tynemouth, 
wbere  its  members  separated. 

Another  excursion  by  members  of  the  Society  was 
made  to  the  coke  ovens  at  Sonth  Medomsley,  where 
the 


Chemical  Society's  Roous,  Burlington  House 
Monday,  May  5th,  ISS4. 


was  Bees  in  operation  ;  and  also  to  Crook  to  see  the 
extensive  set  of  coke  ovens  on  the  Simon-Carv6s 
priociple  at 

.  PEASE  AND  partner's  WEST  COLLIERIES. 


The  production  of  good  metallurgical  coke,  with 
eoal  tar,  and  ammoniacal  liquor,  equal  and  similar 
to  that  fumiahed  in  any  gas-works,  was  here  wit- 
■MHed. 

gonverbazionb  and  rbception. 

On  Thursday  evening  a  reception  was  held  in  the 
Aasembly  Rooms,  West^te  Road,  by  Mr,  Walter 
Weldon,  F.R.S.  (retiring  President  of  the  Societj;  of 
Chemical  Industry),  at  eight  o'clock.  A  most  enjoy- 
able and  admirably  conducted  musical  entertainment 
was  given  in  the  large  room  by  a  string  orchestra  and 
B  chorns  of  men's  voices  (The  "  Antigone  "  Amateur 
Uale-votce  Choir),  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  J.  H. 
Amer.  A  selection  from  Mendelssohn's  AntigoTie 
amongst  other  things,  was  given  most  effectively  by 
the  above-named  excellent  Mdnnerc/ior,  a  kind  of 

Srformance  too  seldom  heard  in  this  country, 
ifreehments  were  served  on  a  large  and  liberal 
scale  in  the  halL  The  entertainment  was  a  great 
success.     'The  attendance  of  hidiea  and  gentlemen 


UR.  DAVID 

ON  THE  PROCESSES  CONCERNED  IN 
THE  CONVERSION  OF  STARCH  INTO 
ALCOHOL,    AND    THEIR    RELATION    TO 

BREWING  AND  DISTILLING. 

BY  W.  a.   SQUIRE,  PH.D. 

It  is  only  In  the  last  few  years  that  the  processes 
concnmea  in  the  converbiou  of  starch  into  alcohol 
have  been  scientifically  investigated.  Owing  to  the 
complicated  nature  of  the  influences  at  work,  experi- 
menters are  far  from  unanimous  in  the  conclusions 
at  which  they  liave  arrived.  Still,  many  important 
facts  have  been  elicited,  and  I  thought  that  a  short 
sketch  of  our  present  knowledge  of  this  subject  might 
interest  the  members  of  this  society.  Where  there  is 
a  conflict  of  evidence,  I  have  ventured  to  select  that 
which  is  in  accordance  with  my  own  experiments  and 
practice,  without  at  all  wishing  to  imply  tliat  my  own 
exiierimenta  are  more  trustworthy  than  those  of 
othets,  or  that  they  by  any  means  set  disputed 
qtiestions  at  rest.  Those  who  are  bold  enough  to 
address  the  membera  of  a  society  like  tJiis,  must  bo 
preiiared  for  a  pretty  severe  cross- esam in ation  at  the 
end  of  their  discourse,  and  for  that  reason,  if  for  no 
other,  I  must  be  prepared  to  vouch  personally  for  the 
facts  I  adduce  in  support  of  the  conclunions  I  venture 
to  draw. 

As  is  the  case  with  all  ancient  industries,  consider- 
able perfection  in  the  processes  employed  in  the  con- 
version of  starch  into  alcohol  has  been  arrived  at  in 
the  course  of  ages  by  pure  empiricism.  The  practical 
man,  warned  by  failures  in  one  direction  or  another, 
learnt  by  sheer  practice  that  method  of  workinu  which 
yielded  him  the  best  results,  without  troubling  himself 
about  the  why  and  the  wherefore.  He  knew  what 
temperature  was,  st  certain  stages,  of  importance,  but 
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he  judged^  of  thia  at  first,  either  by  the  amount  of 
Bteun  coming  off  from  his  vessel,  or  b^  dipping  his 
finger  into  the  hot  liquor.  For  a  long  tune  he  sneered 
at  the  thermometer  as  a  new-fangled  concern  unworthy 
of  a  practical  man  who  knew  his  business,  and  was 
guided  in  his  operations  by  all  sorts  of  rough-and- 
ready  rules  and  appearances,  for  which  he  had  the 
most  fantastical  explanations,  but  more  generally  no 
explanation  at  all.  In  fact,  the  brewers  and  distillers 
may  be  said  to  have  formed  a  close  corporation  of 
rule-of-thumbists  of  the  first  order. 

As  ignorance  and  credulity  go  ever  hand  in  hand, 
so  it  was,  and  to  a  certain  extent  still  is,  in  this  great 
industrv.  Secrets  which  are  no  secrets  at  all  are 
jealously  guarded.  Recipes  for  setting  bad  beer  right, 
and  for  fortifying  and  tinkering  up  yeast,  all  per- 
fectly worthless,  are  bought  and  sold,  and  there  is 
scarcely  any  industry  in  which  mystery-mongering 
and  quackery  do  so  gpod  a  trade. 

It  IS  curious  how  professors  of  the  art  of  brewing 
hang  on  to  these  electrical  notions.  A  book  published 
in  the  last  few  days  by  a  well-known  author*,  con- 
tains this  passage,  at  page  63.  Speaking  of  ferment- 
ing vessels  the  author  says  :  ^'  We  are  apt  to  have  far 
too  many  metal  fitting,  and  the  circular  coils  of 
attemperating  piping,  witn  brass  parachute  pipe  pass- 
ing down  the  centre  line  forcibly  reminds  one  of  a 
Leyden  jar  arrangement,  and  in  many  instances  seems 
to  be  one."  Then,  in  a  foot  note,  he  describes  a  Leyden 
jar,  and  says,  "  in  the  arrangement  spoken  of,  the  para- 
chute pipe  would  be  the  inner  coat,  the  attemperating 
coils  the  outer,  and  the  layer  of  beer  between  them, 
the  intervening  glass  ! " 

I  have  here  another  bookt.  The  author  is  a 
practical  brewer,  hailing  from  Burton-on-Trent 
He  says  page  30,  '*  that  acetous  fermentation  will 
occur  m  the  mash-tun  from  the  application  of  mashing 
heats  taken  at  too  low  degrees  of  heat,  whereby  the 
pores  of  the  liquor  are  so  much  opened  that  they 
readily  imbibe  too  large  a  portion  of  atmospheric  air. 
Acetous  fermentation  also  ensues  when  the  mating 
heats  are  taken  too  hiffh,  thereby  in  a  great  measure 
closing  the  pores  of  the  worts  to  the  fermentation 
matter  or  yeast." 

I  have  here  a  book  of  much  greater  value^— at  least 
it  is  published  at  10  ^piineas.  He  says  at  page 
69  :  ''Pasteur's  discoveries,  proving  that  air-borne 
germs  are  the  cause  of  what  was  supposed  to 
be  spontaneous  germination,  although  of  the  highest 
importance  in  surgery  and  general  medical  practice, 
are  of  little  use  to  the  brewer.  If  the  malt 
has  been  properly  cured  and  brewed,  the  conditions 
of  life  for  these  air-borne  creatures  are  not  in  the 
wort,  and  the  wort  is  safe."  **  Pasteur's  work  shews 
yeast  cells  in  various  conditions,  and  were  he  or  others 
turning  the  microscope  to  the  cleavages  or  granules 
of  fractured  malt,  they  might  be  able  to  detect  and 
check  in  time  the  causes  of  these  abnormal  conditions 
in  yeast"  It  seems  from  this  that  Pasteur  has  been 
using  his  microscope  to  small  purpose. 

As  mi^ht  be  supposed,  the  author  speaks  with  pro- 
found disdain  of  the  Bavarian  system  of  brewing.  He 
savs,  "  The  Bavarians,  as  well  as  the  Germans  gene- 
rallv,  are,  to  the  mind  of  the  author,  quite  astray,  ooth 
with  their  malt-drying,  and  their  mashing  processes." 
'*  The  author  has  conversed  with  Qerman  brewers, 
and  seen  the  process  on  a  large  scale,  and  he  believes 
these  people  would  be  glad  to  exchange  their  system 


*  The  Theoiy  and  Praotioe  of  Modem  Brewing,  by  Frank 
Faulkner.  London.  F.  W.  Lyon,  1884. 
t  The  Art  of  Brewing  India  Pale  Ale.  by  James  Herbert, 

firaotical  brewer.  Bnrton-npon-Trent,  fifth  edition,  1872,  pp. 
S,  mibllBhed  by  the  author,  price  10/8. 
.  t  Selection  of  the  Practical  PoinU  of  Malting  and  Brewing, 
by  Jamee  Steel,  pp.  128^  London,  £.  and  F.  N.  ^n.  1881. 


for  ourSb"  The  German  system  is,  in  his  opinion, 
'*  the  result  of  notions  of  cleanliness  foUowing  on  loes 
of  tradition,  or  perhaps  of  mere  loose  dnfting  aboat 
because  of  never  havmg  had  proper  charts  for  gnid- 
anca"  That  cold  has  anything  to  do  with  bottom 
fermentation  he  positively  deniea  I  could  midtiply 
instances,  but  enough  has  been  said  to  shew  the  sort 
of  literature  offered,  and,  what  is  more,  eagerly  booj^t 
at  fancv  prices,  bv  the  brewing  trade. 

Distillers  and  brewers  are,  in  the  widest  sense  of 
the  term,  chemical  manufacturers,  but  the  number  of 
those  who  have  any  notion  of  the  chemical  changes 
going  on  in  their  mash  tuns  and  fermenting  backs  ii 
extremely  limited.  I  am  not  speaking  of  those  great 
brewers  who  employ  the  highest  scientific  ^111,  bnt 
of  brewers  generally. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  empiricism 
had  gone  very  far  wron^.  When  science  stepped  m 
to  investigate  she  could  onl]^  confirm  much  of  the 
experience  of  aj^es,  and  admit  that  practice  was  in 
many  respects  nght.  It  generally  happens  80.  Agri- 
culturists had  found  out  the  value  of  farm-yanl 
manure,  before  Liebig  and  Gilbert  pointed  out  the 
constituents  to  the  presence  of  which  in  the  manore 
its  value  is  due ;  and  washerwomen  spat  on  their 
flat-irons  to  ascertain  the  heat  by  the  flymg  off  of  the 
saliva,  long  before  the  days  of  Leidenfrost 

As  the  subject  is  a  very  wide  one,  and  the  time  at 
my  disposal  is  limited,  I  propose  to  confine  my»elf » on 
the  present  occasion,  to  the  action  of  organic  and 
or^^nised  ferments,  reserving  for  a  future  commuu- 
cation  those  conversions  which  are  effected  b^  other 
means.  For  the  same  reason  I  cannot  deal  with  the 
conversion  of  barlev  and  other  seeds  into  malt,  bot 
will  assume  the  malting  process  to  be  oompleted. 

Our  starting  point,  starch,  is  a  body  ot  very  com- 
plicated structure,  and  probably  of  very  complicated 
composition.  It  occurs  widely  distributed  thiooglk 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  consists  of  minute  gim 
which  differ  greatly  in  size  and  form,  according  to  the 
vegetable  source  from  which  they  have  been  derivei 
The  starch  granules  are  so  characteristic  of  the  pkots 
which  furnish  them,  that  when  vegetable  powders  are 
examined  under  the  microscope,  uie  form  and  size  of 
the  starch  granules  (if  any  be  present)  are  often  the 
best  indication  of  the  nature  of  Uie  plant  from 
which  the  powder  is  derived.  The  diameter  of 
the  grains  varies  from  2  to  60  micromillimeters*^.  The 
starch  granules  are  either  simple  or  compound.  The 
simple  grains,  when  examined  under  the  microscope, 
present  the  appearance  of  round,  or  more  or  less  egij:- 
shaped  bodies,  offering  distinct  evidences  of  concentric 
stratification  grouped  round  a  point  which  is  some- 
times central,  and  sometimes  eccentric,  in  which  hitter 
case  it  is  near  to  the  small  end  of  the  grannies,  as 
for  instance  in  potatx)  starch.  The  layers  are  not 
formed  by  the  deposition  of  one  on  the  otner  proceed- 
ing from  within  outward  like  the  rings  of  an  exo- 
genous tree,  but  the  fresh  deposits  are  ^rmed  at  the 
centre  of  the  grains,  nushiuff  out  and  condensing  Uie 
previous  layers,  much  in  the  same  way  as  in  the 
endogenous  stemsf.  The  compound  grains  present 
the  appearance  of  rounded  masses  with  a  reticulated 
structure,  as  if  minute  hexagons  or  rather  dodecahe- 
drons of  somewhat  irrejgular  shape  had  been  9gg^ 
merated  together.  Portions  of  these  compound  grains 
are  sometimes  found  detached,  in  which  case  th<^y 
occur  as  angular  bodies  of  ve^  small  siza  Bkt 
starch  for  example.  Sometimes,  as  in  tiie  case  of 
the  cereal  grasses,  there  are  two  kinds  of  starch 
granules,  large  and  small.  The  diameters  being 
generally  as  1  to  4  or  5.    The  two  kinds  are  quite 

t  NiMceli,  ttte  dtarkekOner. 
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Oelfttixilaed. 

60C 

65C. 

56 

62-6 

67-5     

62-5 

59       

62-5 

69       

62 

66 

67-5 

distinct,  no  intennediate  sizes  occurring.  (Drawings 
of  the  various  starches  were  exhibited  on  the  walls 
of  the  room.  Of  these  drawings  the  photographic 
reductions  are  exhibited  on  the  adjoining  page.) 

The  starch  granule  when  thoroughly  dry  is  capable 
o(  absorbing  from  10  to  18  per  cent,  of  water,  of 
which  it  may  be  af^ain  deprived  without  altering  its 
physical  constitution.  In  other  respects  it  is  not 
acted  upon  by  cold  water.  Starch  consists  of  two 
bodies^  which  have  received  the  names  of  pranulbse 
(constituting  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  whole),  and 
amyJocellulose.  It  is  of  the  latter  that  the  external 
envelope  of  the  granule  consists. 

When  starch  granules  are  heated  with  water  they 
begin  to  swell  Cracks  appear  in  them,  the  envelope 
becomes  torn,  and  the  whole  is  converted  into  tne 
familiar  starcn  paste.  The  following  table*  shows 
the  temperature  at  which  this  change  takes  place  in 
different  starches : — 

SweUing  up. 

Rye  46C. 

Maize    50 

Barley  37-5 

Potato  46 

Rice  54 

Wheat  50 

These  figures  hold  good  for  the   pure   starches 
separated  from  the  vegetable  substance  to  which 
the^r  belong.      In  some  cases,  however,  the  starch 
in  niu  requires  a  much  greater  heat  to  oreak  it  up. 
owing  to  the  vegetable  tissue  in  which  it  is  embedded 
protecting  it  from  the  action  of  water.     Crushed 
potatoes,  rice  and  maize  require  long  boiling  with 
water,  even  under  pressure,  before  the  starch  which 
they  contain  is  completely  gelatinised.    The  starch 
in  crushed  rye,  barley  and  wheat  breaks  up  nearly  at 
the  temperature  given.    A  thin  starch  paste  mav  be 
filtered  through  paper,  and  the  solution,  which  is 
perfectly  clear,  contains  the   granulose,  while   the 
amylocellulose  remains  on  the  filter  in  the  form  of 
an  opalescent  jelly.    Still  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
the  granulose  in  the  filtrate  is  really  in  solution,  or 
onhr  in  a  fine  state  of  suspension.     When  porous 
bodies,  such  as  fine  linen  cloth,  are   dipped   into 
starch  paste  the  water  only  is  absorbecL  the  amylo- 
celluJose  and  the  bulk  of  the  granulose  oeing  left  on 
the  surface,  and  this  is  afterwards  partially  converted 
into  dextrine  by  the  hot  iron  of  the  washerwoman. 
Whether  this  be  a  true  state  of  solution  or  not,  it  is 
certain  that  when  starch  is  heated  with  water  under 
pressure  for  some  time,  it  is  converted  into  a  perfectly 
soluble  body^  known  as  soluble  starch,  and  tnis  solu- 
tion, on  cooling,  no  longer  gelatinises.    Starch  heated 
in  glvcerine  also  undergoes  this  change.    The  amylo- 
cellulose differs  considerably  from  ordinary  cellulose. 
It  is  not  soluble  in  ammonia  and  cupric  oxide,  and 
unlike  cellulose,  it  is  attacked  by  diastase.     The 
well-known  reaction  of  iodine  with  starch  applies  to 
granulose  in  ail  its  modifications,  but  amylocellulose 
does  not  ^ve  the  blue  colour.    It  is  coloured  reddish 
or  yellowish. 

Important  for  us  is  the  change  which  starch  under- 
^s  when  acted  upon  by  diastase.  This  body,  which 
IS  very  widely  distributed  in  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
occurs  in  the  largest  quantity  in  germinating  seeds, 
and  possesses  the  property  of  converting  gelatinised 
starch  into  saccharine  matter.  How  this  action  is 
brought  about,  it  will  be  convenient  to  study  later 
on.  For  our  present  purpose  a  cold  solution  of  malt 
may  be  regarded  as  a  solution  of  diastase.  This  solu- 
tion has  no  action  whatever  upon  starch  granules  in 
the  cold.    The  granulose  of  the  starch  is  enclosed  in 

•  E.  lAppnuam,  Chem.  Centralblatt  (1861),  p.  860. 


a  membranous  envelope,  and  as  diastase  is  a  perfect 
colloid  it  cannot  get  to  the  interior  of  the  granule. 
If  this  envelope  be  broken  by  rubbing  the  starch  with 
fine  sand  in  a  mortar,  the  granulose  is  exposed,  and 
the  diastase  acts  upon  it  even  in  the  cold,  though  the 
granulose  alone  is  attacked,  the  amylocellulose  being 
unacted  upon.  Upon  starch  paste,  diastase  acts  with 
great  energy,  even  in  the  cold,  though  more^  rapidly  if 
the  temperature  be  raised  to  between  50'  and  60**. 
In  one  or  two  minutes  the  paste  loses  its  viscous 
character,  the  iodine  reaction,  which  was  at  first  dark 
blue,  passes  through  violet  to  red,  and  in  from  5  to  10 
minutes  disappears  altogether.  During  this  time  the 
8olution,whicnisquitelimpid,hasacquiredasweettaste. 

The  nature  of  this  action  has  been  studied  by 
Dubrunfaut,  O'Sullivan,  Musculus,  and  Brown  and 
Heron.  Until  about  ten  years  ago  it  was  supposed 
that  the  sugar  produced  from  starch  was  grape  sugar 
or  glucose.  Dubrunfaut*  it  is  true,  pointed  out  m 
1847  that  the  sugar  produced  was  not  glucose,  but  a 
sugar  "sui  generis,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
maltose.  For  some  reason  or  other,  this  announce- 
ment excited  no  attention,  and  the  thing  was  for- 
gotten. So  long  ago  as  1812.  Vogel  discovered  that 
a  gummv  body  was  produced  in  addition  to  sugar. 
This  body  was  examined  by  Biot  and  Persozt,  who 
gave  it  the  name  of  dextrin,  on  account  of  its  pro- 
perty of  rotating  to  the  right  a  ray  of  polarised  light, 
up  to  1860  it  was  supposed  that  this  body,  dextrin, 
was  the  intermediate  stage  in  the  production  of 
glucose,  the  starch  being  first  converted  into  dextrin, 
and  then,  by  the  furtner  action  of  diastase,  into 
fflucose.  In  1860,t  Musculus  maintained  that  the 
dextrin  and  glucose  were  formed  ^  simultaneously, 
the  starch  taking  up  water  and  splitting  into  dextnn 
and  glucose — 

StMoh.  Water.  Dextrin.  ^GJmom. 

3(C,H,,0,)  +  H,0=2{CeH,pO,)  +  C.Hi,Oe 

In  1870,  Schwarzer  §  called  attention  to  the  influence 
of  temperature  (of  which,  in  a  vague  sort  of  way; 
brewers  and  distillers  were  quite  aware),  and  shewed 
that  at  60<»  (140®  F.),  and  under,  the  reaction  was 
expressed  by  the  equation — 

Staroh.        Water.     Dextrin.        Olnoow. 

2  (CaHioOJ  +  H^O  -  CeHjoO, + CjHuOe 

At  temperatures  above  60**  he  found  that  the  action 
was  represented  by  Musculus'  formula. 

In  1872,  O'Sullivan  II  rediscovered  Dubrunfaut's 
maltose,  and  examined  its  properties.  He  found  it 
to  be  a  body  totally  distinct  from  glucose,  having 
greater  optical  properties  and  a  power  of  reducing 
from  Fehling's  solution  only  two-thirds  as  much 
cuprous  oxide  as  is  reduced  by  clucose.  The  compo- 
sition of  maltose  was  found  by  O'Sullivan  to  be 
Cj oHooOii,  and  he  proposed  for  starch  CigHappis* 

tTncfer  these  circumstances  the  action  would  be 
represented  thus : —  _   ... 

starch.  Maltose.         Dextrin. 

At  or  )  ^  ^      ^  ^  ^ 

below  63'      \  CiaHjoOia  +  HaO = CuHaOu + Cfiuf>9 

(145'  F.) ) 
Percentage 67-86      3216 

{liT'lbS"  F.)  CigHaoOia  J  «.  e        ««  k 

Percentage 34-6       66-5 

^W^r8^^l4(Ci3HaoOi5)+HaO=Ci2HaOu  +  10(Ce,Hio08) 

(les^'-ne^F)  j 

Percentage -:'    174       »2  6 

Reducing  power :— Maltose,  65;  Dextro-glucoee^lOO. 

•  Ann.  Chem.  Phyu.  gl.  81, 178. 
t  Ann.  Chem.  Phys.  [2],  68, 72. 


tCompt.  rend,  64,  IW. 

§  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Chemie.  ami  L.  ^ 

n  Joum.  Chem.  Soc,  1876,  t,  478,  and  11.,  25. 
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Brown  and  Heron  *  in  a  very  elaborate  inveatiga- 1  the  optical  power  dimiDiahes.  while  the  cnpric  oride 
tioD  of  this  subject,  find  that  the  quantity  of  maltose  i  reducing  power  increases  until  at  last  both  coirHpood 
produced  is  greater  than  that  stated  by  O'SulUvan,  |  to  the  properties  of  pure  maltose.    Thos— 
and  propose  the  following  formula  as  expressing  the 
normal  action  of  diaatAse  on  gelatinised  starch  at  6i~~ 


(140°  F.)  and  below  :- 

10(C„H»,Ow)+8H^=8(CuHaO,„)+4(C,HwO,) 
Percentage  809  191 

Kedncing  Power  Maltose  61.    Dextrogloc080=  100. 

When  the  reactionstookplaceat  higher  temperatures 
the  action  was  retarded,  and  the  quantity  of  maltose 
produced  was  less.  Brown  and  Heron's  results  are 
best  shewn  h^  the  following  graphic  table  which  I 
copy  from  their  paper : — 


20      30     40      so      80      10      80 


Tnuigtonnstiim.  Sp.  Rotation.    Cii,OredDC«d. 


Soluble  Btarch. 

.  216-0    . 

...      -0 

..Eiyllirodeitnii 

2 

.  202-2    . 

...  127 

3 

.  196-4     . 

...  18-9 

..AcbiDodutrui 

4 

.  188-7    . 

...26-2 

6 

.  182-1    . 

...  31-3 

6 

.  175-6    . 

...  37-3 

7 

.  169-0     . 

...  43-3 

8 

162-6    .. 

...  49-3 

Maltose    

160-0    . 

...  61-0 



Temperature  76°,  10(C„Hi,Oio}+3HaO=3(CuHoOn) 
+  14<C^,A) 
Percentage  31 -10        68-86. 

The  dextrin  produced  in  this  case  is  an  acbroo- 
dextrin,  giving  a  colourless  reaction  with  iodine. 
If  the  temperature  of  the  reaction  be  higher  than 
76°,  or  if  the  mixture  be  rendered  slightly  alka- 
line, thenthec[uantity  of  maltose  produced  is  still  lees- 
and  the  dextrin  is  an  erytbrodextrin,  giving  a  red  re- 
action with  iodine. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  presence  of  much  malt 
extract  the  re-action  at  66°  (160°  F.)  after  two  hours 
comes  very  near  to  the  normal.  Brown  and  Heron 
suppose  that  starch  consists  of  a  compound  molecule 
10  (C,3Hs(,0,o)  and  that,  as  hydration  proceeds 
under  the  intfuence  the  diastase,  one  molecule  after 
another  splits  off  in  the  form  of  maltose,  leaving  dex- 
trins  of  less  complicated  composition.  (I  nave  a 
model  here  to  illustrat«  this.'t)    As  the  action  proceedr 


temperatures,  but  the  re-action  at  75=  (167'  F.)  which    aid erably  from  thoseofO'Sullivau,  though  both  point 

i_i._i_i — L. ._...  11  L _ii...    in  the  same  direction.    Both  adopt  150°  as  the  specific 

rotatory  power  of  maltose,  but  while  CSullivan  ststes 
that  the  cupric  oxide  reducing  power  of  maltose  is  69 
as  compared  with  glucose  100,  Brown  and  Heron  gire 
it  at  only  61.  Such  a  difference  will  conudenblj 
affect  the  analytical  results.  As  it  turns  out  maltose 
may  be  made  to  reduce  either  the  one  quantity  or  the 
other,according  to  circumstances.  Soxhlet*haarecentlr 
pointed  out  that  the  quantity  of  copper  reduced  is  Dot 
a  fixed  quantity,  either  for  maltose  or  glucose.  It 
dependsonthecoDcentrationofthesolationsemploTeil, 
and  curiously  enough  the  dilution  of  the  solution  W 
tiieeffectof  aiminisningthereducingpowerof  glncoM. 
and  increasing  that  of  maltose.  Accordingly  (be 
reducing  power  of  the  onesubfltance  cannot  be  eipressed 
in  t«rms  of  the  other;  indeed  there  is  no  reason  for 
doing  sa  When  a  one  per  cent,  solution  of  maltwe  i-' 
addM  to  undiluted  Fealing  solution  in  excess,  uxl 
the  mixture  ia  boiled  for  four  minutes,  an  equiwefit 
of  maltose  separates  6-1  equivalents  of  copper  saboiiil^ 
If  the  Fehling  solution  is  diluted  four  times  and  '* 
not  in  excess,  tte  reducing  power  rises  to  64,  but  if  il' 


OKhbe«1iiBth6forniu]ftC,,H,,0,.,tliB(ormulBbBiiiK  printed 
una  blue gnmnd  to  Indicate  the  lodioe  nnctkin.  A  molecnle 
ot  water  H,0  was  BtWohed  to  the  top  block,  to  lUnstrate  the 
"-Bt  h7dr«tJr-  --"--  ---  —  ■-  .   ...     .      ~  ... 


a  white  vroand.   At 


>.  the  fonnuta  o(  which  C,,Ii,,d, 


BrrangemeDt.  the  whole  ot  the  remalnliia  nine  bloeka  nddRilT 
cbBDsed  to  s  rod  colonr  Indlcatina  etythpoi' "  ""■~'~  ■"'  '-" 
raining  block  wm  then  hTdrated,  ar''  — 


throdextiio.   The  W 


miJnlns  seven  bloohs  ohansed  to  while,  IndksUnc  tht 
™l  Mhroodextrin.   Theie  wore  mcoewlKiy  hydiBted**"' 
If  the  stages  In  the  ooDTemton  of  the  •tuch  m 
^Jount.  /.  PraU.  ChtmU„  1880,  n,  JIT. 
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Fehling  solutioD  is  in  excess  it  attains  653.  Two 
other  Minrce§  of  error  are  pointed  out  by  Soxhiet,  viz., 
that  eiceas  of  FehJing  solutiou  permanently  blues  the 
paper  of  the  filter  owing  to  some  compound  of  cellulose 
and  copper  being  formed,  and  this,  when  the  paper  is 
burnt,  will  increase  the  amount  of  copper,  and  secondly 
that  the  determination  of  copper  aa  oxide  is  not  exact. 
To  meet  these  difficoltiee  he  uses  as  a  filter  some 
Bsbeatos  which  half  fills  the  bulb  of  a  chloride  of 
calcium  tube ;  on  this  the  cuprous  oxide  is  collected, 
and  is  then  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  by  a  stream 
of  hydrogen.  This  reduction  takes  place  at  a  very  low 
temperature.  According  toMeissI*  the  determination 
of  the  maltose  by  the  polarising  saccharometer  is 
liable  to  error  owing  to  the  fact  that  maltose  exliibita 


the  phenomenon   of   birotation.      A    fresbl^-made 
aolntion  being  about  18°  weaker  than  one  which  has 

stood  some  hours. 


My  own  experiments  confirm  the  statement  of 
Brown  and  Heron  aa  far  as  their  reaction  (No.  S)  is 
ooacerned,  viz.,  that  at  60°  f  140°  F.),  indeed,  63°  (146°), 
and  helow,gelatinisedstarchundergoes,  in  the  presence 
of  malt  extract,  adefinite  process  of  hydration,  which 
results  in  the  production  of  a  eacchanne  matter,  con- 
sisting for  all  practical  purposes  of  maltose,  80  per 
cent^  dextrin,  20  per  cent  I  have  not  succeeded  in 
obtaining  any  trustworthy  evidence  of  definite  re- 
actions representingthe  other  numbers.  I  could  never 
obtain  results  sufficiently  concordant  to  warrant 
the  assumption  that  at  any  given  temperature  the  re- 
action can  always  be  represented  by  a  definite  formula. 
All  that  is  certain  is,  that  when  the  reaction  takes 
place  at  temperatures  above  60°  (140°  F.),  the  quantity 
of  maltose  falls  off,  and  the  qnantityt  of  dextrin  in- 
creases, until  at  80'  (176°  F.J,  or  thereabouts,  the 
diastatic  action  is  destroyed.  I  have  endeavoured  to 
[int  this  in  a  graphic  form  on  the  diagram  represent- 
ing a  thermometer.  As  you  see  the  proportion  of 
maltose  and  dextrin  remains  the  same  until  60° 
(140°  F.)  is  reached.  Even  at  63"  (145*  F.)  there  is 
no  practical  difference  ;  but  from  this  point  upwards 
the  dextrin    increases,    until  at  76'  (169*  F.)  the 

Eroportion  of  maltose  and  dextrin  are  reversed. 
'P  to  this  point  the  dextrin  is  one  which  nves  no 
reaction    with    iodina     Above    76°    (169°  F.)    the 


y  (176°  F.)  the  action  ceaaeti  altogether,  and  iodine 

C!  a  blue  colouration  with  the  unaltered  starch. 
1 1  wish  you  to  observe  is  that  the  falling  off  in 
maltose  is  continuous,  and  does  not  advance  by  steps. 
The  normal  reaction  by  which  80  per  cent  maltose 
and  SO  per  cent  dextrin  is  produced  takes  place,  when 
sufficient  malt  is  present,  in  about  SO  minutes.  After 
this  reaction  is  complete  the  dextrin,  in  the  presence 
of  malt  extract,undergoea  hydration,  and  ia  ultimately 
converted  into  maltose  ;  but  this  action  is  extremely 
slow,reqniringagreatmanyhours,andeventhenlbave 
never  seen  a  case  in  which  the  dextrin  has  completely 
dmppeared.  Here,  a^in,  the  action  is  continuous. 
There  is  not  the  least  indication  of  a  halt  correspond- 
ing to  Brown  and  Heron's  reaction  Na  9.  I  think  I 
am  warranted  in  saying  that  there  is  no  d^nite  re- 
action, beyond  the  normal  one,  which  will  serve  as  a 
safe  guide  to  the  constitution  of  the  starch  molecule  ; 


•  Journ./.  F 


J..  .—jf.Cftcnfc.  1881, 10,111. 

t  Mr.  Spnthbr JBTewlna:  Pnutlcmllr  and  Bdentlflaallr  Con- 
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-  n  the  maah.  and  where  gremt  falnesa  la  raqnlrei 


but  as  in  the  normal  reaction,  four-fifths  of  the  whole 
is  converted  into  maltose,  it  is  evident  that  the 
formula,  C^uHigOto  must  be  multiplied  by  5  at  least 
The  most  favourable  condition  for  the  action  of 
malt  extract  on  starch  is  a  slight  acid  reaction  (malt 
extract  is  always  slightly  acid).  Brown  and  Heron 
have  pointed  out  that  a  slightly  alkaline  reaction  pro- 
duces much  the  same  result  as  a  hi^  temperature.  I 
find  that  an  increase  of  acidity  oeyond  a  cerbun 
limited  amount  has  precisely  the  same  effect  (I  used 
for  these  experiments  lactic  acid,  as  that  Is  the  acid 
chiefiy  present  in  malt,  and  is  also  that  chiefly  pro- 
duced during  fermentation.)  It  will  be  seen  later  on 
that  this  has  a  most  important  bearing  on  the  fer- 
mentation of  distillere'  worts. 


liCAAIN  MASH 
yPOTATO  MASH 

Vencush  bier 


Flo.! 
The  body  which  brings  about  this  remarkable  action 
has  received  the  name  of  diastase,  hut  its  nature  and 
composition  are  very  imperfectly  understood,  and  it  is 
donbtful  whether  it  has  ever  been  isolated,  It  occurs 
widely  distributed  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  It  is 
found  most  largely  in  germinating  seeds,  but  also  to  a 
certain  extent  in  seedawhich  have  not  germinated,*  in 
the  buds  of  many  plants,  and  in  the  leaves  of  the  oak 
and  wild  thorn. t  It  sometimes  occurs  where  there  is 
no  starch  to  convert,  just  as  emulsin  occurs  in  sweet 
almonds  which  contain  no  amygdalin.    It  belongs  to 


>  In  gome  parts  ot  Bnsnla,  unaoltod  M  the  itrodacUoD  ot 
buler.  but  pibduclnR  rjeol  eioellent  qualltr.  this  latter  Bimln 
ia  treated  In  the  maih  tun  without  malt ;  the  rye,  without  anj 
preparatloD  whatevor.  contalnlns  gutllcieiit  diastase  to  oBoct 
the  eonveralon  o(  its  own  elareb.   The  produce  o(  alcohol  by 


when   malt  Ib  used,  aiid  the 
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the  claas  of  enzymse,  the  soluble  or  unorganised  fer- 
ments, the  other  principal  members,  of  which  are 
ptyalin  in  the  saliva,  pepsin  in  the  gastric  juice, 
invertin  in  the  wash  waters  of  yeast,  emulsin  or 
sinaptase  in  thealmond,  papain  in  papaya  carica,  rennet, 
etc.  They  are  without  exception  aestroyed  when  in 
solution  at  a  temperature  below  the  boiling  point  of 
water.  Diastase  loses  its  properties  at  80^(1 76"  F);  in- 
vertin and  pepsin  about  60®  (122T.).  In  tne  dry  state 
they  aremuch  more  permanent.  Diastase  canbeheated 
to  120°  (248°  F.),  pepsin  to  110°  (230°  F.),  invertin  to 
over  100°  (212°  F.).  They  all  act  by  brmging  about 
hydration,  thou^^h  under  very  different  circumstances. 
Thus  the  ptyalm  of  the  sahva,  which  is  also  capable 
of  de^ading  the  starch  molecule,  requires  an  alkaline 
reaction,  wmch  is,  as  we  have  seen,  almost  fatal  to 
diastase.  Pepsin  requires  a  very  decided  acid  reaction, 
and  under  these  circumstances  degrades  the  molecule 
of  albumin,  much  as  diastase  degrades  starch.  The 
resulting  peptones  wei^h  more  than  the  albumins 
from  which  they  are  derived,  owing  to  the  hydration 
which  accompanies  the  reaction. 

Diastase  is  not  diffusible,  and  for  that  reason  starch 
is  unacted  on  in  the  cold,  unless  the  eztemd  mem- 
branous envelope  be  broken  by  trituration  with  some 
hard  body.  1  rather  insist  on  this  point,  as  there 
seems  to  be  a  good  deal  of  misapprehension  about  it. 
Mr.  Lovibond*  in  his  little  book  entitled  '^'Brewinf 
with  Raw  Grain,'^  says  at  page  11  :  "  Another  method 
of  forcing  starch  cells  to  give  up  their  contents  is  to 
employ  the  osmotic  or  diffusive  action  of  diastase. 
To  accomplish  this  the  ground  grain  is  mixed  with 
malt  and  water,  and  allowed  to  stand  at  as  near  150**  F. 
as  possible,  when  the  diastase  of  the  malt  finds  its 
way  through  the  cell  walls,  and  converts  the*  within 
contained  starch  into  a  solution  of  maltose  and  dextrin, 
which  beinj;  very  fluid  readily  escapes  from  the  cells.'' 
This  is  quite  a  fancy  picture  of  what  does  not,  and 
could  not  happen.  As  long  as  the  cell  walls  of  the 
starch  are  intact  no  diastase  can  get  in.  But  at  1 50**  F. 
the  cell  walls  are  not  intact  The  diastase  gets  in  at 
the  crack,  instead  of  diffusing  through  the  membrane, 
that  is  all.  I  may  mention  another  error  based  on  a 
curious  theory.  A  patent  has  been  taken  out  by  Mr. 
Kinder  for  rendering  the  action  of  the  diastase  on 
starch  more  complete  by  subjecting  the  mixture  at  60** 
(140"  F)  to  a  pneumatic  pressure  of  about  80lb.  on 
the  inch,  just  as  starch  is  more  easily  converted  by 
boiling  with  dilute  acids,  if  the  operation  is  performed 
under  pressure.  This  is  quite  true  in  the  case  of 
dilute  ^ids.  but  the  pressure,  at  pressure^  does 
nothing.  Tne  pressure  is  necessary  only  to  get  a 
higher  temperature,  which  is  not  wanted  for  diastase, 
so  that  the  analogy  is  altogether  false.  The  action 
of  compressed  air  was  very  carefully  investigated  by 
Paul  Bert,t  who  found  that  while  it  retarded  the 
development  of  the  organised  ferments,  and  in  some 
cases  even  killed  them,  it  had  no  influence  whatever 
on  the  unorganised  ferments,  such  as  diastase,  pepsin, 
etc. 

A  small  quantity  of  diastase  is  capable  of  effecting 
the  conversion  of  very  large  quantities  of  starch, 
probably  10,000  times  its  weight  as  a  minimum. 
There  is  reason  to  believe,  contrary  to  the  generally 
received  opinion,  that  the  diastase  itself  undergoes  no 
change,  a  very  small  quantity  seems  to  do  as  much 
work  as  a  large  one.  provided  enough  time  is  given, 
and  this  woula  hardly  be  the  case,  if  the  diastase  was 
destroyed  in  doing  the  work.  If  this  be  the  case  the 
action  is  purely  catalytic,  and  affords  some  clue  to  its 
nature.    It  is  i)ossible  that  the  action  of  the  enzymce 


•  Brewinff  with  Raw  Grain,  by  Thos.  W,  Lovibond,  London, 
E.  and  F.  K.  Spon.  1883. 
t  Campt  reM,  1875,  Ixzz,  1579. 


or  soluble  ferments  is  purely  mechanicaL  In  fact, 
that  it  is  due  to  molecular  vibration  which  causes  the 
break*up  of  the  molecules  on  which  these  fennents 
act.  Wnen  solutions  of  albumin  are  heated  to  high 
temperatures,  under  pressure,  they  are  peptonised, 
and  undergo  the  same  change  which  is  brousnt  about 
at  lower  temperatures  by  the  presence  of  pepsm. 
Starch  heated  under  pressure  with  water  is  converted 
into  soluble  starch.    If  this  heating  be  continued  at  a 

! pressure  of  4  or  6  atmospheres,  say  at  150"*  to  160* 
302''-320''F.)-— the  conversion  into  maltose  or  glucose 
(it  is  not  clear  which)  is  almost  complete.  In  these 
two  cases  a  certain  degree  of  heat  produces  the  same 
result  as  the  soluble  ferments.  Heat  is  nothing  bat 
molecular  vibration,  so  that  there  is  ground  for  sup- 
posing that  the  soluble  ferments  are  bodies  in  such  a 
state  of  molecular  vibration,  that  they  shake  asunder, 
as  it  were,  the  fabric  of  the  starch  molecule^  or  of  the 
albumin  molecule  as  the  case  may  be.  Somewhat, 
thouffh  not  altogether,  comparable  to  the  shaking 
asunder  of  dynamite,  or  gun-cotton,  by  the  detonation 
of  a  small  quantity  of  fulminate. 

The  action  of  the  soluble  or  chemical  ferments  is 
specific.  Diastase  will  not  invert  cane  sugar.  Invertin 
will  not  break  up  starch.  The  diastatic  ferments  are 
without  action  on  salicin  or  amygdalin.  It  has  been 
supposed  that  diastase  exercises  a  peptonising  action 
on  the  albuminous  matters  of  grain,  and  this  view  is 
adopted  by  Mr.  Faulkner  in  his  recently-published 
book.  This  is  certainly  a  mistake.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  peptonising  action  proceeds  best  in  very  acid 
media.  In  Germany,  where  no  top  yeast  is  to  be  had 
from  the  breweries,  yeast,  which  the  distiller  requires 
to  add  to  his  wort,  is  artificially  cultivated  in  very 
concentrated  worts,  containing[  as  much  peptones  as 
possible.  In  order  to  effect  this  the  worts  are  allowed 
to  sour^  until  indeed  they  contain  nearly  two  per  cent 
of  lactic  acid.  In  such  a  medium  diastase  is  coa^- 
lated,  and  rendered  inert,  so  that  the  peptonisatio& 
must  be  due  to  some  other  ferment  which  acts,  like 
pepsine.in  an  acid  solution,  and  which  has  received  the 
name  ot  peptase.  or  vegetable  pepsine. 

That  several  bodies  of  the  diastase  class  exist  in 
malt  can  hardly  be  doubted.  Those  which  are 
capable  of  most  completely  breaking  up  the  starch 
molecule  are  those  which  are  most  easily  coagulated 
by  heat.  When  extract  of  malt  is  heatea.  say  for  20 
minutes  to  75"  (167'*  F.).  it  is  still  capable  of  acting 
on  starch,  but  the  action  aoes  not  go  far,  the  proportion 
of  maltose  produced  is  small.  If  the  action  is  con- 
tinued for  a  considerable  time  it  does  not  make  much 
difference.  This  effect  is  quite  independent  of  the 
temperature  at  which  the  reaction  takes  place,  which 
may  be  much  lower  than  76^  It  depends  solely  on  the 
temperature  to  which  the  malt  extract  has  been  heated. 
The  kind  of  diastase  which  alone  is  able  to  carrv  the 
action  further  has  been  removed  b^  t^e  heat  If  ve 
bring  it  back  again^  which  we  can  easily  do.  by  introduc- 
ing a  small  quantity  of  malt  extract  wnich  has  not 
been  heated,  a  further  action  on  the  partially  degrad^ 
starch  molecule  at  once  sets  in,  and  the  reaction  is 
rapidly  converted  into  the  normal  one,  represented  by 
maltose  80  and  dextrin  20  per  cent.  As  this  reaction 
is  of  considerable  practical  importance,  I  shall  try  to 
make  this  evident  to  you  by  means  of  a  beam  of 
polarised  light. 

The  experiment  consisted  in  passing  a  parallel  beam 
of  light  from  the  electric  lamp  througn  a  large  Nicole 
prism  A  by  which  it  was  polarised.  The  beam  then 
traversed  a  trough  B  provided  with  plate  glass  ends 
66,  and  a  thin  plate  glass  removable  partition  C.  so  as  to 
divide  the  trough  into  two  unequal  cells.  The  lijrht 
next  encountered  a  plate  of  quartz  C  made  up  of  two 
semicircles  d  d  fitted  together,  one  of  which  conststed 
of  dextro-rotary,and  the  other  of  Icevo-rotary  quarta; 
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both  plates  having  a  thickness  of  3 '75mm.    The  light 
finally  passed  through  a  second  Nicolas  prism  D,  which 
served  as  an  analyser,  and  a  lense  E,  bv  means  of  which 
an  image  of  the  quartz  plate  C  could  be  projected  on 
a  screen.     Matters  being  thus  arranged  the  larger 
division  of  the  trough  was  filled  with  a  solution  of  the 
product  of  the  action  of  malt  extract  at  70''  (IbS"*  F.) 
on  starch  paste.  The  smaller  division,  which  was  1-  10th 
the  size  of  the  larger  one,  was  filled  with  unheated 
malt  extract    By'rotating  the  Nicol's  prism  D  on  its 
axis,  the  double  semi-circular  image  of  the  quartz 
plate  was  brought  to  an  uniform  greyish-blue  colour 
(sensitive  tint).    On  removing  the  glass  partition  in 
the  trough,  the  two  liquids  were  enabled  to  mix. 
In  a  short  time  a  change  of  colour  took  place  on  the 
screen,  the  right-hand  semi-circle  became  purple,  in- 
clining to  blue,  while  the  left-hand  one  became  red, 
indicating  a  fall  in  the  specific  rotary  power  of  the 
solution  m  the  trough,  owing  to  the  conversion  of 
products  formed  at  the  higher  temperature  into  those 
characteristic  of  the  lower  temperature.    The  efifect 
was  to  some  extent  obscured  by  the  colour  of  the 
solution,  which  cannot  be  entirely  removed. 


FEBMENTATION. 

The  starch  having  been  converted  into  soluble  sac- 
charine matter,  the  next  step  is  to  convert  this  more 
or  less  completely  into  alcohol.  This  is  accomplished 
by  means  of  yeast,  which  consists  of  minute  globules 
or  corpuscles  endowed  with  life,  and  capable  of  repro- 
duction. This  is  added  to  the  wort,  and  fermentation 
is  set  up.  If  yeast  were  a  perfectly  pure  substance, 
containing  nothing  but  the  cells  of  Saccharpmyces 
Cerevisise,  the  matter  would  be  a  comparatively 
simple  one,  but  it  is  not  so.  It  is  practicalljr  impossible 
to  obtain  yeast  in  a  state  of  perfect  puritv.  Other 
organisms  are  invariablv  present,  each  capable  of  set- 
ting up  its  own  particular  fermentation,  and  capable 
of  reproduction  at  an  alarming  rate.  Added  to  this, 
there  are  always  minute  organisms  of  various  kinds 
adhering  to  the  malt,  and  the  different  kinds  of  grain ; 
and  even  the  air  which  comes  in  contact  with  the 
worts  is  charged  witJi  the  spores  of  all  kinds  of 
organisms,  which  are  capable  of  development  in  the 
excellent  conditions  for  their  growth  which  all  grain 
worts  present.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  the 
air  found  in  distilleries  and  breweries,  especially  if 


® 
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In  brewing  lager  beer,  hot  water  is  not  mixed 
directly  with  the  malt,  so  as  to  produce  at  once,  as 
in  England,  a  mashing  temperature  of  from  60**  to  66" 
(140^-151**   F.),   but  the  malt  is  mixed  with  cold 
water.    A  portion  of  the  mixture  is  run  off,  and  is 
rapidly  heated  to  the  boiling  point,  to  be  returned  to 
the  mash-tun  in  order  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the 
whole.     By  this  process  the  starch  in  the  boiled 
portion  is  very  completely  utilised,  but  a  considerable 
portion  of  it  undergoes  the  saccnaxification  corres- 
ponding to  the  higher  temperatures,  and  ultimately 
the  diastase  is  destroyed.    This  is  of  no  consequence, 
for  when  the  boiled  portion  is  brought  back  to  the 
cold  malt  and  water  in  the  mash-tun,  the  action  is  at 
once  transformed  into  the  normal  one.    The  same 
thing  happens  in  English  distilleries  where  any  starch 
not  acted  upon  at  tke  low  temperature  of  the  first 
mash,  is  transformed  at  the  higher  temperature  of  the 
first  sparge  into  products  correspondmg  with  that 
temperature,  and  when   this  sparge  is  afterwards 
mixed  with  the  first  worts,  contaming  unaltered  dias- 
tase, the  normal  reaction  ensues. 

As  we  shall  see  presently,  maltose  is  directly  fer- 
mentable by  yeast :  dextnn  is  not.  The  distiller, 
whose  obiect  is  to  ootain  the  largest  possible  quantity 
of  alcohol,  is  absolutely  bound  down  to  that  mashing 
temperature  which  will,  give  him  the  largest  quantity 
of  maltose.  He  mav  boil  the  rest  of  nis  grain  to 
gelatinise  the  starch,  but  his  malt  must  never  go  above 
the  proper  heat  Below  the  temperature  at  which 
barley  starch  gelatinises  (57*^-62°)  ne  would  lose  the 
extract  due  to  that  starch,  so  he  is  obliged  to  work 
within  very  narrow  limits.  The  brewer  has  more 
choice.  Alcohol  is  not  his  only  object,  and  he  may 
vary  the  proportion  of  dextrin  in  his  worts,  and  thus 
modify  the  character  of  his  beer,  by  adjusting  the 
temperature  of  his  mashing.  The  distiller  wishing 
to  take  advantage  during  nis  fermentations  of  the 
slow  subsequent  action  of  the  diastase  on  the  dextrin, 
must  not  exceed  the  temperature  which  would  iiyure 
the  diastase.  The  brewer  has  no  further  use  for  the 
diastase,  and  by  boiling  the  worts  destroys  it. 


the  most  scrupulous  regard  to  cleanliness  be  not 
observed.    Before  we  consider  the  conditions  to  be 
observed  in  order  to  obtain  the  maximum  of  alcoholic, 
and  the  minimum  of  secondary  fermentations,  we 
must  study  the  peculiarities  of  the  various  organisms 
with  which  we  have  to  deal    It  would  l:^  quite 
impossible,  in  the  time  at  my  disposal,  to  deal  with 
the  immense  number  of  tiny  organisms  which  may, 
and  occasionally  do.  produce  the   most  disastrous 
results.    I  must  connne  myself  on  the  present  occa- 
sion to  the  three  most  important  ones,  viz.,  the  yeast 
plant,  the  lactic  acid  ferment,  and  the  acetic  acid 
lerment    It  was  found  impossible  to  project  these 
minute  bodies  on  the  screen  directly  by  means  of  the 
microscope,  but  with  the  assistance  of  my  friend,  Dr. 
Maddox,  wno  is  faeiU  princeps  in  the  art  of  micro- 
scopic photocraphy,   I   have  succeeded   in  prepar- 
ing some    photographs   which    I   will    endeavour 
to  project    The  yeast,  as  you  see  (autotype  repro- 
duction of  photographs),  consists  of  single  cells  of  an 
ovoid  shape.    They  are  filled  with  matter  of  a  highly 
nitrogenous   composition,   and  in  this  transparent 
matter   you   will   notice  there  are  minute  bodies, 
usually  two  or  three  in  each  cell,  which  probably 
consist  of  drops  of  liquid  bedded  in  the  protoplasm. 
In  the  healthy  state,  the  walls  of  the  cell  are  verv 
thin,  and  scarcely  visible,  but  when  they  are  thick 
the  cells  are  dead,  or  at  any  rate  in  a  moribund  con- 
dition.   The  cell  is  propagated  in  two  waya    Under 
certain  circumstances  when  the  cells  are  growing  in 
contact  with  air,  spores  are  formed  in  the  interior  of 
the  cell.    The  envelope  then  bursts,  and  the  spores 
are  set  free ;  but  the  usual  method  of  propagation 
during  fermentation  is  by  budding.    A  small  pro- 
tuberance is  seen  on  the  surface  of  the  cell ;   this 
gradually  increases  in  size,  until  it  becomes  as  large 
as  the  parent  celL     The  new  organiran  is  finaUy 
detachea,  and  then  leads  a  separate  existence;  but 
before  this  takes  place  the  new  cell  often  becomes  a 
parent  in  its  turn,  and  this  may  ^o  on  until  a  perfect 
colony  of  cells  hanging  together  is  produced.    There 
are  two  varieties  of  ^.ccharomyces  Cerevisias.    One 
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known  as  *'top  yeast,"  characteristic  of  distillers' 
fermentations,  and  those  fermentations  which  take 
place  in  English  breweries.  The  other,  "bottom 
y^bst,"  characteristic  of  the  lager-beer  manufacture. 
Though  these  two  varieties  may  have  had  one  source 
originally,  they  are  not  readily  convertible  one  into 
the  other,  and  are  probably  instances  of  the  Darwinian 
hypothesis,  the  organism  having  been  modified  in  the 
courseL  of  many  generations  by  the  conditions  under 
which  it  has  been  forced  to  exist  (Both  these  were 
shewn  on  the  screen.)  For  a  sample  of  bottom  yeast 
I  am  indebted  to  the  Austro-Bavarian  Brewery  Com- 
pany. There  is  another  species  of  Saccharomyces, 
Saccharomvces  Mycoderma,  which,  like  the  o^ers.  is 
propa^tea  bv  geinmation.  The  peculiarity  of  tnis 
organism  is  that  it  forms  a  skin  on  the  surface  of 
worts  after  the  alcoholic  fermentation  is  complete. 
It  is  very  frequently  found  on  distillers'  wash,  and 
when  floating  on  the  surface  it  absorbs  oxygen  and 
produces  acetic  acid.  When  plunged  below  the  sur- 
face it  produces  alcohol,  but  only  in  very  dilute 
solutions.  Natural  yeast,  which  1  may  call  ''wild 
yeast,^'  as  it  is  not  cultivated,  is  found  in  the  fer- 
menting juice  of  the  grape,  and  some  other  kinds 
of  fruit.  It  has  received  the  name  of  Saccharomyces 
Ellypsoideus,  from  its  shape.  A  specimen  of  this 
(the  apiculatus  variety),  obtained  from  plum  juice, 
was  exhibited. 

The  lactic  ferment  is  a  very  different  or^nism,  and 
belongs  to  the  bacteria  class.  It  consists  of  fine 
threads  of  variable  length  made  up  of  rod-like  cells 
united  together.  These  threads  are  excessively 
minute,  generally  less  than  the  j^  of  a  millimetre  in 
diameter,  though  of  variable  lengtL  This  organism 
is  fissiparous,  that  is  to  say,  it  is  propagated  not  by 
budding,  but  by  the  division  of  the  cells  into  two 
smaller  cells,  each  of  which  leads  a  separate  existence, 
and  becom^  as  larRe  as  the  parent  cell,  when  it 
divides  again.  The  acetic  ferment  consists  of 
minute  spherical  cells  which  have  a  tendency  to 
unite  into  threads,  forming  the  well-known  vine- 

¥ir  plant,  which  consists  of  millions  of  these  bodies, 
hese  organisms  are  also  fissiparous.  All  these  bodies 
multiply  under  favourable  circumstances  with  great 
rapidity,  but  in  order  to  build  up  the  substance  of 
which  they  are  composed  they  require  certain  kinds 
of  food.  These  are  carbohydrates,  such  as  maltose  or 
glucose,  certain  salts,  chieny  phosphate  of  potassium 
and  magnesium,  and  lastly  albuminous,  or  rather 
albumenoid  substances,  which  must  be  in  the  state  of 
peptones,  the  molecule  of  albumin  being  too  large  to 
pass  through  the  pores  of  the  membrane  which  con- 
stitutes the  envelope  of  the  organism.  In  fact,  they 
are  unable  to  assimilate  any  food  which  is  not  diffusi- 
ble I  have  here  some  solution  of  pure  invert  sugar, 
divided  into  two  portion&  To  both  I  have  added  a 
small  quantity  of  yeast  and  some  phosphate  of 
potassium,  but  to  the  one  I  have  added  some  white  of 
egg  without  any  preparation,  while  to  the  other  I 
have  added  a  similar  quantity  of  white  of  egg  which 
has  been  previously  treated  with  pepsin,  and  a  little 
lactic  acio.  You  will  see  that  the  yeast  in  the  former 
has  made  no  progress,  while  in  the  latter  it  has 
developed,  and  the  solution  is  now  in  active  fermenta- 
tion. In  other  respects,  the  conditions  of  growth  of 
these  bodies  present  nmrked  differences.  By  the  side 
of  the  thermometer  I  have  represented  the  effect  of 
temperature.    (See  thermometer  diagram,  Fig.  2.) 

Tne  regularly  dotted  line  represents  the  yeast  curve. 
This  organism  is  as  you  see  capable  of  inducing  a  slight 
fermentation  at  a  temperature  very  little  over  the 
melting  point  of  ice.  As  the  temperature  rises  its 
activity  increases,  until  the  optimum  is  reached 
at  about  33*'  (92''  F.)  when  it  diminished  down  to 
nothing  agam,  and  at  50^  (122^  F.)  or  thereabouts  it 


is  killed.  The  activity  of  the  acetic  ferment  represented 
by  the  irregularly  dotted  line  be«ins  about  12''  (bA'  F.) 
reaches  its  optimum  about  36''  (97*  F.)  when  it  begins 
to  fall  off,  and  finally,  like  yeast,  loses  its  vitality  at 
60^  (122"  F.)  The  lactic  ferment  represented  by  the 
even  line,  begins  to  be  active  at  a  slightly  lower  tem- 
perature, viz.,  10**  (50"  F.).  Its  activity  increases 
gradually  with  the  temperature,  imtil  it  reaches  a 
maximum  at  44"  or  45"  (ll2"  F.)  when,  as  in  the  other 
cases,  the  activity  diminishes,  but  observe  how  the  line 
of  life  runs  up,  for  although  this  organism  produces  no 
lactic  acid  at  a  temperature  above  50"  (122*  F.),  its 
vitality  resists  even  the  temperature  of  boiling  water, 
and  it  is  not  finally  destroyed  under  111"*  (232"  ¥.\ 

These  curves  are  intended  to  indicate  only  in  an 
approximate  way  the  effect  of  temperature,  and,  tem- 
peratures being  equal,  they  are  very  considerablv 
modified  by  other  conditions,  for  example,  acidity.  A 
certain  acid  reaction  is  favourable  to  the  growth  of 
yeast,  and  as  lactic  acid  is  the  principal  acid  generally 
present  in  fermenting  worts,  its  action  may  bs  taken 
as  typical  In  the  presence  of  this  acid,  to  an  extent 
not  exceeding  |  to  1  per  cent^  the'  yeast  plant  de- 
velopes  far  more  rapidly  than  in  a  neutral  mediom. 
On  the  other  hand  the  lactic  acid  ferment  is  extremely 
sensitive  to  the  product  of  its  own  action.  In  a  solu- 
tion containing  one  per  cent  of  lactic  acid,  this 
ferment  developes  with  extreme  difficulty,  and  when 
the  acidity  amounts  to  two  per  cent  or  even  a  little 
1»3S,  the  action  is  completely  arrested,  and  the  organiem 
dies.  For  this  reason  the  latter  ferment  is  very  rarely 
found  in  fermenting  grape  juice,  on  account  of  its 
great  acidity.  This  organism  grows  best  in  a  nentral 
solution,  so  that  if  we  wish  to  prepare,  by  means  of 
this  ferment,  large  quantities  of  lactic  acid  from  a 
saccharine  solution  it  is  necessary  to  add  some  sub- 
stance, such  as  carbonate  of  lime,  capable  of  neutra- 
lizing the  acid  as  fast  as  it  is  formea  It  sometimes 
happens  in  breweries  and  distilleries  that,  owing  to 
slow  cooling  of  the  worts,  they  have  remained  too  long 
at  a  temperature  of  about  40"  to  45*  (104"  to  1 13°  F.) 
which  is  especially  favourable  for  the  development  oi 
this  ferment.  In  ordinary  parlance,  the  worts  hare 
soured.  It  is  a  frequent  practice  to  add  whitening  <x 
some  such  substance  to  neutralise  them.  This  is  the 
worst  thing  that  can  be  done.  The  ferment  is  not 
thereby  destroyed,  on  the  contrary  it  sets  to 
work  afiain  with  renewed  energy.  Acidity  is 
favouraole  to  the  development  of  those  organisms, 
which  are  known  collectively  under  the  name 
of  mouldiness.  If  a  mixture  of  yeast,  bacteria, 
and  mould  be  introduced  into  a  neutral  wort,  the 
bacteria  will  gain  the  upper  huid.  ^  If  the  acidity 
amount  to  one  per  cent  the  yeast  will  predominate, 
andif  thesolution  containfive  per  cent,  of  organic  adds, 
the  mouldiness  will  have  pretty  much  its  own  way. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  meat  rapidlyputrefies  wheo 
subjected  to  the  action  of  saliva,  while  it  keeps  a  long 
time  in  gastric  juice.  The  explanation  is  that  the 
slight  alkalinity  of  the  former  favours  the  growth  of 
bacteria,  while  the  acidity  of  the  latter  has  the  con- 
trary effect 

As  the  lactic  acid  ferment  is  retarded  and  ultimately 
killed  by  the  product  of  its  own  action,  so  also  is 
yeast.  When  the  liquid  contains  from  12  to  14  per 
cent  of  alcohol,  fermentation  altogether  ceases,  and 
by  still  greater  concentration  the  yeast  plant  is  killed. 
iUcohol  also  exercises  an  unfavourable  influence  on 
all  organised  ferments,  and  it  is  chiefly  to  this  cir- 
cumstance, though  not  altogether,  that  fermented 
vegetable  juices  and  worts,  such  as  beer,  wine,  &c^ 
and  jpharmaceutical  tinctures  owe  their  keeping  pro- 

Serties.    The  action  of  the  lactic  ferment  is  very 
btinctly  retarded  by  the  presence  oi  alcohol    The 
acetic  ferment  is  not  so  sensitive.     Many  other 
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subfitanoes  are  antagonistic  to  the  growth  of  these 
organisms.     Benzoic,  cinnamic,  carbolic,*  salicylic 
boric,  and  sulphurous  acids,  mercuric  chloride,  ana 
generally  the  salts  of  the  heavy  metals,  and  in  a 
less  degree  chlorides  of  the  alkalis  and  alkaline  earths. 
Hence  the  preservative  action  of  common  salt.    Oil  of 
hops  and  tne  aqueous  extract  of  hops  have  a  similar 
effect,  and  are  powerful  factors  in  the  keeping  pro- 
perties of  the  highly-hopped  English  beers.    The  acids 
of  the  fatty  series  also  retard  fermentation,  and  this 
action  appears  to  increase  as  we  ascend  the  scale, 
acetic  acid  having  a  very  marked  influence  in  this 
direction,  whUe  butyric,  valerianic,  and  caproic  acids, 
are  powerful  poisons  for  the  yeast  plant  and  ferments 
generally.    Our  pickles  would  no  doubt  keep  much 
better  if  preoared  with  valerianic  or  butyric  acids, 
though  the  flavour  might  possibly  suffer  to  some 
extent    On  the  other  hand  prussic  acid  and  the 
poisonous  alkaloids  appear  to  have  very  little  action. 
Lastly,  the  various  ferments  interfere  with  each 
others'  action.  Even  among  these  low  organisms  there 
is  a  struggle  for  existence,  which  does  not  always  end 
in  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  or  at  least  the  fittest  for 
our  purpose.    In  a  wort  in  active  alcoholic  fermenta- 
tion containing  abundance  of  healthy  yeast  growth 
the  lactic  ferment,  for  instance,  developes  much  less 
slowlv  than  it  would  under  similar  circumstances,  in 
the  absence  of  the  yeast 

As  a  general  rule  yeast  is  less  sensitive  than  the 
lactic  and  other  organisms  of  the  bacteria  class  to  the 
inflaences  I  have  named,  particularly  such  as  salicvlic 
acid,  hops,  etc,  so  that  the  curves  which  I  have  laid 
down  as  approximately  representing  the  action  of 
yeast  and  lactic  and  acetic  ferments,  are  very  con- 
siderably modified  according  to  the  suostances  present 
in  the  medium  in  which  they  live  and  have  their  being. 
Disregarding  for  the  moment  the  other  influences 
let  us  examine  that  of  temperature.  On  the  right- 
hand  side  of  the  thermometer  diagram,  I  have  indi- 
cated the  range  of  temperatures  incident  to  the  two 
Rreat  systems  of  beer  brewing,  lager  or  bottom 
fermentation  beer,  and  English  or  top  fermentation 
beer.  You  will  notice  that  within  the  lager  beer 
range  the  lactic  ferment,  and  the  acetic  ferment  are 
for  all  practical  purposes  inactive,  and  the  fermenta- 
tion remains  of  necessity  a  purely  or  very  nearly  a 
purely  alcoholic  one,  though,  owing  to  the  low  tem- 
perature, it  is  very  slow. 

In  the  English  beer  range  the  conditions  are  alto- 
gether different    Although  the  action  of  the  yeast  is 
more  enei^etic,  we  have  got  within  the  range  of  the 
other  ferments,  though  their  activity  at  this  tempera- 
ture is  not  ^eat  as  compared  with  that  of  the  ^east 
Still,  supposing  the  lactic  ferment  to  be  present  many 
quantity,  the  amount   of  lactic  acid  produced,  as 
indicated  by  the  curve,  would  result  in  a  very  sour 
beer.    In  practice  this  effect  is  considerably  modified. 
Owing  to  the  energy  of  the  alcoholic  ferment  the  lactic 
fermentation  is  to  a  great  extent  suppressed,  and  the 
abscissae  of  the  lactic  curve  are  from  this  cause  alone 
considerably  shortened.    In  addition  to  this,  the  much 
larger  quantity  of  hops  used  in  English  breweries  has 
a  tendency  to  lower  both  the  curves,  but  it  affects  the 
lactic  curve  more  than  it  affects  the  alcoholic  one,  and 
still  further  changes  the  aspect  of  the  diagram.    Still, 
as  a  net  result  the  English  beer  contains  more  lactic 
acid  than  the  German  beers.    Professor  Graham,  in  a 
paper  on  the  brewing  of  lager  beer,  which  he  read 
before  the  first  anniversary  meeting  of  this  society, 
said  "  that  hops  are  to  the  English  beer  what  ice  is 
to  lager  beer— a  means  of  keeping  out  t^e  secondary 
ferments,  and  so  promoting  the  preservation  of  the 
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beer."  With  this  I  quite  ame,  but  with  a  single 
reservation,  which  is  this.  In  the  manufacture  of 
lager  beer,  from  the  nature  of  the  operation,  the  ice 
mtut  be  used,  while  in  English  beer,  not  of  tne  high- 
class  bitter  beers,  the  hops  are  occasionally  a  little 
deficient.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  what  are 
known  as  running  beers,  so  called,  I  fancy,  because 
vou  must  run  and  drinz  them  as  soon  as  they  are 
brewed. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  influence  of  temperature 
on  distillers'  worts.  In  this  case  the  object  of  the 
manufacturer  is  to  convert  the  whole  of  tne  extract, 
or  at  any  rate  as  much  as  possible,  into  alcohol,  a 
thing  not  at  all  contemplated  by  the  manufacturer  of 
beer.  The  maltose  being  directly  fermentable  by  the 
action  of  yeast,  while  the  dextrin  is'not,  the  distiller 
must  in  the  first  instance  so  regulate  his  temperature 
as  to  obtain  the  maximum  of  the  former  with  the 
minimum  of  the  latter.  He  is  therefore  tied  down 
to  a  mashing  temperature  not  exceeding  60^  to  63^ 
(140'*-146*'  F).  Up  to  this  temperature  he  must  go 
to  ensure,  as  far  as  possible,  the  gelatinisation  of  the 
starch.  When  its  conversion  is  complete,  he  may  go 
a  little  higher,  but  not  much.  He  is  generally  work- 
ing (unless  he  is  really  a  manufacturer  of  pure  malt 
whisky)  with  as  much  raw  grain  as  possible,  and  the 
minimum  of  malt,  and  to  him  a  further  action  of 
diastase  at  a  later  period  is  absolutely  essential.  He 
dare  not,  therefore,  play  any  tricks  with  it  This 
diastase,  by  long-continued  action  on  the  residual 
dextrin,  is  capable  of  gradually  hydrating  it,  and 
converting  it  mto  maltoe(,e,  but  the  action  is  exces- 
sively slow.  It  is  found  in  practice  that,  in  ferment- 
ing worts  whose  temperature  has  never  exceeded 
60**  to  64®  (140''-147**  F.),  that  the  dextrin  is  tolerably 
completeljT  converted  into  alcohol,  and  it  was  assumed 
that  the  diastajse  acquired  a  greater  power  of  acting 
on  the  dextrin  when  the  maltose  present  in  the  worts 
had  been  removed  by  fermentation.  In  other  words, 
that  the  maltose  present  in  solution  exerted  a  retard- 
ing influence  on  the  action  of  the  diastase.  Closer 
investigation  makes  this  view  very  improbable.  The 
fact  appears  to  be  that,  though  yeast  by  itself  has 
little  or  no  action  on  dextrin,  and  diastase  by  itself 
only  a  very  slow  one,  in  the  presence  of  both  of  these 
agents  the  dextrin  is  fermentable,  though  much  more 
slowly  than  maltose  or  glucose.  As  I  have  already 
pointed  out,  diastase  requires  for  its  efficient  action 
a  slightly  acid  reaction  ;  but  when  the  acidity  passes 
a  certain  point  the  diastase  is  coagulated  and  rendered 
inert,  so  tnat  it  the  worts  during  fermentation  become 
very  acid,  the  action  of  the  diastase  in  assisting  the 
yeast  to  ferment  the  dextrin  becomes  seriously  im- 
peded, and  may  be  altogether  stopped. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  maximum  effect  of  the  yeast, 
it  is  necessary  to  work  at  higher  temperatures  than 
in  the  case  of  beer,  and  the  distiller  has  found  that 
the  best  results  are  obtained  when  the  temperature 
during  fermentation  rises  to  about  33**  or  34''  (92''-94*' 
F.),  which,  by  reference  to  the  thermometer  diagram, 
you  will  see  is  about  the  optimum  o(  the  alcoholic 
fermentation.  But  this  temperature — indeed,  the 
whole  range  of  the  distillers'  fermentation,  as  prac- 
tised in  England— although  extremely  favourable  to 
the  ^east  growth,  is  also  extremely  favourable  for  the 
lactic  fermentation,  and  the  acidity  may  grow  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  interfere  seriously  with  the  subse- 
quent action  of  the  diastase.  Here  there  can  be  no 
question  of  hops  or  of  ice  to  remedy  the  evil.  Of 
course  the  thing  is  not  so  bad  as  it  looks  on  the 
diagram,  on  account  of  the  preponderating  influence 
of  the  yeast,  which,  owing  to  the  fast  that  one 
fermentation  suppresses  another,  keeps  the  lactic 
ferment  to  a  certain  extent  in  check.  It  is  on  an 
active  healthy  growth  of  yeast  that  the  distiller  must 
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chiefl]^  rely  to  keep  the  lactic  ferment  down,  added 
to  wmch  extreme  cleanliness,  and  care  in  the  selection 
of  yeast,  as  free  as  possible  from  lactic  ferment,  to 
start  his  backs.  Notwithstanding  all  precautions,  a 
considerable  quantity  of  lactic  acid  is  unavoidably 
produced,  and  as  this  is  produced  at  the  expense  of 
the  maltose,  which  would  otherwise  be  converted 
into  alcohol,  a  verv  notable  loss  ensue&  Every  week 
some  hundreds,  I  should  say  two  or  three  hundred 
tons,  of  pure  lactic  acid  is  run  to  waste  in  the  spent 
mash,  from  which  alcohol  has  been  distilled,  in  the 
United  Kingdom  alone. 

As  long  as  the  lactic  acid  present  is  under  one-half 
per  cent.,  not  much  harm  is  done  to  the  diastase ;  but 
as  soon  as  this  limit  is  passed,  the  diastajse  is  very 
seriously  lamed,  and  as  a  result  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  dextrin  remains  unfermented,  causing  much 
loss  to  the  manufacturer. 

In  Germany,  where  alcohol  is  largely  manufactured 
from  potatoes,  the  conditions  are  somewhat  different. 
The  distiller  there  is  not  troubled  with  an  excise 
attenuation  charce,  and  is  consequently  not  obliged  to 
separate  the  solid  matter  from  the  wort.  He  ferments 
the  entire  mash,  solid  matter  and  alL  Under  these 
circumstances  he  is  able  to  prepare  a  much  more 
concentrated  liquor.  While  the  worts  in  English 
distilleries  rarely  exceed  a  gravi^  of  1050,  and  more 
commonly  are  under  1040^  the  German  distiller  pre- 
pares a  mash  of  a  gravity  of  1080  to  109a  This 
enables  him  to  begin  his  fermentation  at  a  much 
lower  temperature,  for  the  heat  evolved  in  the  fer- 
mentation of  such  a  concentrated  wort  ultimately 
carries  the  temperature  to  the  same  point  as  reached 
by  the  Englisn  distiller,  viz.,  the  yeast  optimum. 
Owing  to  the  low  temperature,  the  fermentation  is  at 
first  rather  sluggish,  and  it  is  only  when  the  higher 
temperatures  are  reached  that  violent  fermentation 
sets  in. 

When  speaking  of  the  influence  of  various  sub- 
stances on  fermentation,  I  pointed  out  that  the 
presence  of  alcohol  had  a  restraining  effect,  but  that 
alcohol  affected  the  ferments  of  the  bacteria  class, 
such  as  the  lactic  acid  ferment,  far  more  than  yeast 
The  German  plun  therefore  presents  the  advantage 
that  at  the  low  initial  temperature  of  the  fermenta- 
tion, comparatively  little  lactic  acid  is  produced,  and 
when  the  higher  temperatures  are  reached,  the  mixture 
then  contains  so  much  alcohol  that  the  lactic  acid 
ferment  grows  with  considerable  difficulty. 

As  long  as  the  excise  attenuation  charge,  which 
necessitates  more  or  less  clear  worts,  is  imposed  in 
England,  this  plan  cannot  be  adopted  here. 

As  the  ^east  rises  to  the  surface  of  the  fermenting 
wort,  it  IS  removed  by  the  brewer,  who  obtains  in 
this  way  much  more  tnan  enough  to  start  his  new 
fermentations  The  distiller  cannot  do  this.  As  a 
/general  rule,  distillers'  worts,  composed  of  the  possible 
mftyimnm  of  raw  grain  and  the  possible  minimum  of 
malt,  contain  such  a  small  Quantity  of  peptones^  that 
in  the  later  stages  of  the  fermentation  a  portion  of 
the  yeast  dies^  and  another  portion  lives  on  the 
substances,  which  pass  into  solution  ifi  consequence. 
As  a  result,  the  yeast  contains  a  large  quantity  of 
dead  cells.  Even  when  the  peptones  are  present  in 
sufficient  quantity,  the  lactic  acid  ferment  has — 
especially  at  the  end  of  fermentation,  when  the 
temperature  is  highest — developed  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  constitute  a  notable  portion  of  the  yeast 
collected.  If  this  yeast  were  used  to  start  the  new 
backs,  the  result  would  be  a  great  production  of 
acidity,  and  consequent  restraining  of  the  action  of 
diastase  on  the  dextrin.  In  technical  language  the 
backs  would  ''stick/'  and  would  refuse  to  attenuate 
beyond  a  certain  pomt. 
In  this  country  the  distiller,  profiting  by  the  excess 


of  yeast  obtained  by  the  brewer,  draws  his  supply 
from  that  source,  brewers'  yeast  being  far  freer  rrom 
the  lactic  ferment  than  anv  the  distiller  can  produce 
by  the  ordinary  methods  of  working. 

As  to  the  nature  of  fermentation,  more  than  one 
theory  has  been  su^ested.  Fteteur  observed  that 
yeast,  when  growing  in  contact  with  air,  and  a  proper 
supply  of  the  salts,  carbohydrates,  and  peptones, 
which  constitute  its  natural  food,  rapidly  absorbed 
oxygen,  and  under  these  circumstances  produced 
comparatively  little  fermentation.  He  explained 
fermentation  to  be  the  result  of  the  growth  of  the 
yeast  cell,  in  the  dbsence  of  free  orogeny  a  condition 
which  compelled  the  cell  to  obtain  its  oxygen  by  the 
decomposition  of  the  saccharine  matter  in  the  medium 
in  which  the  cell  is  suspended.  He  pointed  out  that 
fermentation  did  not  result  in  a  simple  splitting  up 
of  glucose  (or  maltose -f- water)  into  carbonic  acid  and 
alcohol,  according  to  the  formula 

CnH«Ou  +  H,0 =4(CjHeO) +4C0j 

glycerin  and  succinic  acid  are  always  produced  at  the 
same  time,  and,  according  to  Pasteur,  100  parts  of 
glucose  produce — 

Alcohol  48-40 

Carbonic  acid  46*60 

Glycerin     3*30 

Succinic  acid    0*61 

Cellulose  fat,  etc. r20 

Supposing  that  the  greater  part  of  the  sugar  splits 
up  into  carbonic  acia  and  alcohol,  according  to  the 
simple  formula,  Pasteur  explained  the  production  of 
the  succinic  acid  and  glycerin  by  this  very  com- 
plicated formula. 

ICftltoie.  Water.     Baodnio  Add.       Qljoerin. 

49(C„H„O»,+H,O)+fl0H,O=M(C4H«OJ+144(C,H,Oj+fi0CO, 

All  this,  however,  does  not  explain  precisely  what 
is  the  source  of  the  oxygen,  in  search  of  which  tha 
yeast  is  brei^n^  up  the  saccharine  matter.  In  order 
to  meet  this  difficulty  Monoyer*  constructed  a  far 
simpler  formula,  which  explains  the  formation  of  the 
succinic  acid  and  glycerin,  and  furnishes  a  supply  of 
oxygen  to  the  yeast  celL 

2(C„H„On+H«O)+3H,O=»C4H,O4+6(CaH,OJ+2C0,+0 

According  to  Nagelit  the  action  of  the  yeast  cell  is 
due  to  molecular  vibration  of  the  protoplasm  which 
it  contains.  In  consequence  of  this  molecular  action, 
the  decomposition  of  the  sugar  takes  place  outside, 
and  not  inside,  the  cell,  as  BUteur's  theory  requires. 
This  action  is  supposed  to  extend  to  a  minute  but 
sensible  distance  from  the  cell.  The  formation  of 
acetic  ether  by  the  combined  action  of  ^e  acetic  and 
alcohoHc  ferments  is  certainly  a  fact  which  tells 
strongly  in  favour  of  this  view.  Acetic  ether  is  pro- 
duced when  acetic  acid  and  alcohol  are  brou^t 
together  in  the  ncucerU  stata  Now,  if  acetic  acid  be 
formed  in  the  inside  of  the  acetic  ferment  cell,  and  the 
alcohol  is  produced  in  the  inside  of  the  yeast  cell,  no 
acetic  ether  could  be  produced ;  but  if  a  SEone  of  mole- 
cular vibration,  in  which  the  work  is  done,  surrounds 
each  cell,  it  is  evident  that  wherever  these  zones  cut 
each  other  acetic  ether  would  be  produced.  This 
theory  also  explains — what  is  not  readily  expUcable 
otherwise — the  suppression  of  one  ferment  present  in 
small  quantity  by  another  ferment  present  in  lai^ 
quantity.  More  powerful  vibrations  tend  to  suppress 
less  powerful  vibrations,  which  are  not  in  unison  with 
them,  and  if  we  suppose  each  ferment  to  have  a 
peculiar  vibration  of  its  own,  in  virtue  of  which  it  sets 
up  a  specific  decomposition  in  thesurroundingmediuni, 
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we  can  easily  understand  how  the  predominating 
vibrations  wiU  tend  to  suppress  the  rest. 

When  speaking  of  diastase  and  the  soluble  ferments, 
I  drew  attention  to  the  strong  probability  Uiat  their 
action  is  due  to  molecular  vibration^  and  if  Nageli's 
views  about  the  action  of  the  organised  ferments  be 
correct,  we  have  a  common  explanation  for  the  two 
phenomena. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  sketch,  as  fully  as  the  time  at 
my  disposal  would  permit,  the  processes  concerned  in 
the  conversion  of  starch  into  alcohol,  and  the  modem 
theories  of  the  changes  which  occur.  I  am  quite  aware 
that  this  sketch  has  oeen  a  most  imperfect  one.  Many 
important  points  I  have  only  glanced  at,  others  I  have 
passed  by  altogether.  I  have  confined  myself  pretty 
much  to  what  takes  place  when  matters  proceed 
smoothly,  without  attempting  to  dtal  with  the  derange- 
ments caused  by  a  host  of  organisms  which  from  time 
to  time  intrude  themselves.  To  the  charge,  therefore, 
of  manv  and  important  omissions.  I  at  once  pleaa 
guilty,  but  I  couple  with  that  plea  **  extenuating 
circumstances." 
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MACIDfEEY. 

A  Hydrometer  adapted  to  the  Demonstration  of  Changes 
of  Weight  in  Chemical  Reactions,  By  Max  Grt)ger, 
Berl.  Ber.,  17,668. 

This  hydrometer  is  constmcted  on  the  plan  of  Nichol- 
son's. The  description  of  the  instrument  is  accompanied 
by  figures.  It  is  so  constructed  that  the  sensitiveness  is 
independent  of  the  load,  and  depends  only  upon  the 
diameter  of  the  upper  rod  which  carries  the  scale-pan : 
this  heinc  1mm.,  ttie  depression  is  1cm.  per  0'00786grm. 
The  hydrometer  is  specially  adapted  to  the  lecture 
demonstrations  described  hy  Rosenteld  (Ibid.  V.,  14  and 
16.)-C.  F,  C.  

Pumps  or  Syphons  for  Drawing  Acid  from  Carboys,  Ac, 
J.  Lonfl»haw,  Salford.  Eng.  Pat.  4873,  October  13th, 
1883.    rrovisional  protection  granted  only. 

This  invention  is  a  combination  of  a  pump  and  syphon 
A  tube  fitting  into  the  mouth  of  the  carboy  or  vessel  is 
provided  at  its  lower  end  with  a  ball  or  other  valve.  Its 
interior  is  fitted  with  a  piston,  the  rod  of  which  is  hollow 
and  bent  over  to  form  the  longer  leg  of  a  syphon,  its  end 
being  sometimes  provided  with  a  cock.  The  syphon  is 
brought  into  action  by  drawing  up  the  piston  so  as  to  fill 
the  lower  tube  ;  on  quickly  pressing  it  down  aficain  the 
liquid  passes  up  the  bent  piston  rod  and  fills  the  tube, 
syphoning  being  thus  established. — C.  C.  H. 


A  New  and  Improved  System  of  Evaporation  and 
Distillatiofi,  ana  for  Practiced  AppliccUion  of  the  same, 
W.  A.  Barlow,  Ijondon.  Communicated  by  P.  Calli- 
burc^s,  Paris.    Eng.  Pat  3309,  February  14th,  1884. 

This  invention  provides  for  the  carrying  into  effect  the 
above  operations  in  a  more  economical  manner  than  hereto- 
fore. The  liouid  operated  upon  is  broken  or  pulverised 
into  spray  in  tne  interior  of  a  closed  evaporating  pan,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  current  of  air  is  forced  through  the  spray 
so  produced,  which  air  has  been  previously  purified  and 
heated.  The  vapour  carried  off  is  condeused  if  desirable, 
and  in  processes  of  distillation  the  air  discharged  from 
the  condensers  is  used  through  the  apparatus  again. 
The  apparatus  consists  of :  (1)  A  purifier,  through  wnich 
the  induced  current  of  air  subsequently  forced  through 
the  machine  is  filtered  and  washed .  (2)  A  fan  or  other 
apparatus  for  forcing  the  air  through  the  evaporator. 
(3)  A  heater,  consisting  of  a  vertical  vessel  provided  with 
steam  heated  pipes,  for  heating  the  air  to  the  desired 
point  (4)  A  pump  for  forcing  the  liquor  under  treat- 
ment through  the  pulveriser.  (5)  A  domed  evaporating 
San  containing  the  pulveriser,  which  consists  of  a  cylin- 
rical  vessel  provided  with  slits  through  which  the 
liquid  is  forced,  and  striking  against  a  hood  breaks  up 
the  jets  into  spray.  (6)  The  condenser,  of  which  two 
or  more  may  be  employed  in  series,  a  pipe  from  the  last 
of  which  communicates  with  the  air-fan.  The  liquid  in 
certain  cases  may  be  forced  through  the  pulveriser  by 
means  of  air,  or  a  spray  may  be  producecl  in  a  similar 
manner  to  an  ordinary  scent  spray.  Suitable  apertures, 
provided  with  cocks,  allow  tlie  material  to  be  taken  from 
the  pan  when  required.  The  whole  invention  is  covered 
by  12  principal  and  9  minor  claims,  which  include  the 
combinations  of  the  different  apparatus,  and  also  the 
evaporation  of  suear,  wine,  beer,  wort,  grape  juice,  fruit 
syrups,  milk,  ana  tlie  distillation  of  sea-water,  alcohol, 
and  petroleum,  as  well  as  the  preparation  of  distilled 
water. — C.  C.  H,  

Improved  Means  for  Generating  Steam  bi/  Chemical 
Agents,  H.  H.  Lake,  London.  Communicated  by  H. 
Griineberg  and  G.  Hardt,  Cologne.  Eng.  Pat  4295, 
March  3rd,  1884. 

The  generation  of  steam  by  means  of  chemical  agents 
has  usually  been  effected  by  the  heat  given  out  during 
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the  formation  of  the  hydrates  of  potassium  and  sodium  from 
tiieir  oxides,  caustic  potash  or  soda,  by  the  action  of  ex- 
haust steam.  The  patentees  in  the  present  case  state 
this  method  to  be  not  onlv  costly,  but  on  account  of  the 
causticity  of  the  materials,  attended  with  danger  to  the 
operatives.  In  order  to  avoid  this,  burnt  lime  can  be 
more  advantageously  used,  theheatfromwhichduringslak- 
ing  is  used  for  the  purpose  stated.  A  double  boiler  is  used, 
one  oontainins  water  from  which  the  steam  is  generated, 
the  other  the  burnt  lime.  The  slaked  lime  can  be  again 
converted  into  burnt  lime  and  reused.  The  use  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  developing  heat  bv  its  combination  with 
water,  is  also  claimed.— C.  C.  if. 

An  Improved  Titration  Apparatus/or  Alkalimetrical  and 
Aeiaimetrical  Detertninations,  C.  D.  Abel,  London. 
A  communication  from  E.  Greiner,  Stiitzerbach,  Thur- 
ingia.    Eng.  Pat.  4726,  March  11th,  1884. 

The  apparatus  consists  of  a  vessel  charged  with  a  stan- 
dard solution,  {Missing  from  which  is  a  tube*ending  in  a 
tap,  the  cock  being  formed  by  the  lower  end  of  a  gradu- 
ated burette.  The  whole  is  mounted  on  a  wooden  stand. 
On  the  one  side  is  a  bottle  containing  litmus  solution  or 
other  indicator  provided  with  a  tube  and  compression 
tap  leading  to  the  titration  vessel  The  burette  cock  has 
both  a  vertical  and  two  side  passages.  In  order  to  charge 
the  burette  from  the  supply  vessel,  the  cock  is  turned  one 
quarter  round  to  the  ri^ht.  To  stop  the  supply,  another 
q^uarter  turn  is  made.  To  enable  the  liquid  to  run  into  the 
titration  vessel,  a  further  quarter  turn  is  required,  while 
a  still  further  turn  shuts  on  the  standard,  thus  enabling 
the  operator  to ^rform  a  titration  in  a  minimum  space 
of  time.  The  apparatus  is  very  compact,  and  will  prove 
an  advantage  where  a  largo  number  of  titrations  are 
required  in  a  small  space  of  time.— G.  H.  B. 


Improvements  in  the  Treatment  o/Asbestos,  for  Purifying 
the  game  and  rendering  it  Non-corrosive  in  its  Action 
upon  Iron.  Eng.  Pat  4950,  April  17th,  1884.  John 
Dewrance. 

Crude  asbestos  is  known  to  have  more  or  less  corrosive 
action  upon  iron  with  which  it  may  be  in  contact.  This 
action  is  due  to  the  presence  of  various  soluble  salts. 
The  inventor  removes  these  by  a  process  ot  soaking  in 
water  and  boiling  in  a  dilute  solution  (1%)  of  caustic 
soda.— £.  J.  B. 


IL— FUEL,  &AS  AND  LIQHT. 

Apparatus  for  Making  Illuminaiing  Gas.  Maurice 
Schwab,  Manchester.  Eng.  Pat  4550,  Sept  24,  1883. 
Being  partly  a  communication  from  Jules  Overhoif, 
Dortmund,  Prussia. 

This  invention  refers  chiefly  to  a  new  form  of  generator, 
and  an  improved  regenerative  furnace  for  the  production 
of  lighting  gas.  The  j^nerator  is  situated  centrally  to 
the  retort  setting,  and  is  fed  through  an  opening  in  front, 
which  is  capable  of  bein^  hermeticall  v  closed  oy  a  lid. 
The  front  wall  is  formed  m  steps,  the  blocks  which  serve 
for  these  being  kept  cool  by  the  evaporation  of  water  con- 
tained in  travs,  suitably  carried  by  the  walls  of  the 
generator.  The  grate  consists  of  a  central  horizontal 
portion  and  inclined  sides,  whereby  a  large  grate  surface 
is.obtoined.  The  bottom  of  the  generator  slopes  upwards 
towards  the  back,  while  the  side  walls  are  closer  toother 
at  the  back  than  at  the  front,  and  support  a  solid  arch 
separating  the  generator  from  a  chamber  above,  running 
the  full  length  of  the  retort  setting,  and  known  as  the 
distributing  chamber.  The  gases  from  the  generator  enter 
this  chamber  by  an  aperture  in  the  crown  of  the  solid  areh 
at  the  far  end ;  and  here  the  small  particles  of  soot,  ete., 
which  have  been  carried  over  the  sloping  bottom  of  the 
generator,  are  deposited,  and  can  easi^  be  removed. 
The  gases  then  pass  out  through  apertures  in  the  sides  of 
the  distributing  chamber,  mix  with  hot  air  brought  in  as 
presently  descnbed,  and  rise  to  the  top  of  the  setting, 
laying  upon  the  retorto  in  their  progress.  They  then 
escend  on  the  outer  side  of  these  through  the  regenerator 
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to  the  main  flue.  The  regenerator  consists  of  pass&gei 
on  each  side  of  the  generator,  built  of  a  speciaJly  aha^ 
brick,  in  such  a  way  tliatan  inner  zigzag  passage,  Bemnf; 
as  an  outlet  for  the  hot  gases,  is  surrounaed  by  a  number 
of  parallel  passages,  acting  as  inlets  for  the  air.  This 
latter  is  thus  raised  to  a  high  temperature  before  it  is 
allowed  to  mix  with  the  generator  gases  emerging  from 
the  distributing  chamber,  as  descrlMd  above.  Between 
the  rows  of  retorts,  vertical  longitudinal  walls  are  placed 
so  as  to  divide  the  setting  into  four  compartments— the 
two  centre  serving  as  up  shafts,  and  the  two  outer  as  doim 
shafts  for  the  generator  gases. — A.  R.  D. 


Improvements  in  the  Production  oj  Gas,  Etc.  H.  C.  Ball 
Eng.  Pat.  4640.  Sept  20,  1883. 

A  CYLINDRICAL  outer  casing  with  a  flat  bottom  and  a 
dome  to]^  has  its  lower  portion  lined  with  firebrick  and 
divided  into  radial  sections  by  vertical  firebrick  vails, 
about  5ft  deep,  each  section  being  provided  with  a  grate. 
This  lower  portion  forms  the  producer,  and  has  immedia- 
tely above  it  a  Korting's  blower,  the  delivery  pipe  of 
which  comes  down  through  the  firebrick  walls  ana  dis- 
charges under  the  producer  grates.  Above  the  blower  is 
a  vessel  provided  with  tubes^  through  whidi  the  producer 
gases  pass,  generating  steam  from  water  contained  in  the 
tube-nlled  vessel.  This  latter  is  divided  into  two  pans 
by  a  diaphragm,  one  part  forming  a  steam  generator,  and 
the  other  a  superheater.  Outside  the  casing  a  number  of 
cylindrical  water  vessels  are  situated,  on  the  same  level 
as,  and  each  communicating  with,  the  tabe-filled  vessel 
inside.  Theannularspace  between  the  steam  generatorand 
the  outer  casing  forms  a  hot  air  chamber,  whence  a  steam 
blast  from  the  superheater  draws  a  current  through  the 
Kdrting's  blower,  situated  as  above  described.  The  pro- 
ducer gases,  after  passing  upwards  through  the  tubes  in 
the  steiam  generator,  are  conducted  downwards  throni;h 
pipes  surrounded  by  the  air  passages  leading  to  the  hot  air 
chamber,  and  passing  from  the  ciroumference  of  the  casing 
to  a  hydraulic  main,  where  the  greater  part  of  the  tar  and 
ammoniacal  liquor  separates  out  The  producer  grates 
consist  of  a  casting  comprising  a  series  of  return  tuonlar 
firebars,  leading  from  and  returning  to  a  front  hollow 
bearer,  and  supported  by  a  bearer  at  the  back.  By  means 
of  this  arrangement  water  is  heated  for  the  supply  of  the 
steam  generator  above.  The  diiferent  sections  of  the 
producer  are  charged  in  rotetion,  so  that  the  volatile 
portions  of  the  fresh  fuel,  in  one  section,  are  driven  off  by 
the  heat  of  the  adjacent  sections.  Moreover,  on  account 
of  the  depth  of  fuel  in  the  ^tes,  which  reduces  the  car- 
bonic acid  passing  through  it  to  carbonic  oxide ;  and  from 
the  air  and  steam  supplied  bjr  the  injector  being  so  highly 
heated  as  to  require  a  minimum  of  air  for  ue  decom- 
position of  the  steam  in  the  furnace,  a  gaa  is  obtained, 
verv  low  in  nitrogen,  but  rich  in  combustible  matter^' 
A.11.D. 

Gas  Produceri,  Etc.    J.  £.  Bott,  Manchester.   Eng.  Pat 
4681,  Oct  2,  1883.    Complete  specification  not  fied. 

The  improvements  herein  described  are  mainlv  modifica- 
tions in  the  mode  of  admitting  the  air  to  tne  interior 
of  the  furnace.  The  producer  is,  as  usual,  formed  of  a 
wrought  iron  casing,  with  a  lining  of  refractory  material, 
and  tne  shape  may  oe  either  circular,  square  or  rectangu- 
lar. A  continuous  tuvere,  with  an  opening  of  a  corruga- 
ted or  wavy  form,  is  placed  in  the  interior  of  tJie  furnace, 
along  the  sides  in  the  rectengnlar  form  and  circam- 
ferentially  in  the  circular  form ;  such  tuyere  being  radosed 
in  a  casing,  into  which  the  air  or  air  and  steam  is  forced 
by  pipes  from  a  heating  box  on  the  top  of  the  producer. 
Ine  heating  box  is  supplied  by  means  of  a  suitable  blower 
and  steam  pipes.  Regulating  valves  are  used  on  the 
blast  pipes  to  control  the  admission  of  air  into  the  heating 
box.  Thfi  resulte  of  thus  introducing  the  air  into  the 
interior  of  the  producer  are,  a  uniformity  of  oombostion. 
absence  of  cohering  ash  or  clinkers,  better  control  of  the 

S  rod  notion  of  gas,  and,  being  worked  under  pressure,  no 
anger  of  comoustion  after  leavinfl;  the  producer,  and  no 
loss  of  heat  in  cooling  tubes.  Hoppers  for  the  better 
admission  of  the  fuel  are  also  described,  Bocuring  ao 
uniform  distribution.— C.  C.  H. 
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bjr  ipnr  wheel*  ootside  the  prodncer,  to  that  the  whole 
are  capable  of  complete  or  partial  rotation  on  their  axea, 
br  means  of  a  winch  handle  attached  to  one  of  tlieiraxea. 
Theae  fluted  rollers  form  the  plate  or  bed  of  the  famace 
npporting  the  fuel,  end  nave  suitablv  ronetructed 
openings  lomied  through  them  for  the  admiwion  of  air 
frMn  the  lower  chamber  to  the  bnming  fuel  in  the  npper 
part  of  the  producer.  The  giooym  on  the  rollers  are 
alternately  deep  and  shallow,  so  arraoged  tliat  in  ro- 
tation the  le&ves  or  lobes  of  the  one  come  nearly  into 
contact  with  the  correepon ding  parts  of  the  other.  Tlie 
oombnstion  chamber  is  provided  with  an  opening  fot  tin 


the  melting  point  71°,  but  believed  it  to  be  impnre 
naphthalene.  The  author  by  carefully  fractionating 
that  poition  of  the  dislillale  boiling  at  200°  and  300  , 
obtained  an  oil  coming  over  between  245°  and  25fi°  which 
solidified  on  cooling  to  -  15°.  After  draining  off  the 
adhering  licjuid  and  expressing  the  residue,  he  found  it 
conaisted  eiwentially  of  fl- methyl  naphthalene.  On 
treatment  with  about  75%  H^jSO,  at  a  temperature  ot  40* 
to  50°  the  product  gave  the  characteristio  emetl  of 
diphenyl,  and  by  cooling,  draining,  prcHsing  and  re- 
cry  ittallisation  from  alcohol  the  compound  wan  obtained 
pure.  Later  the  author  found  that  the  portion  coming 
over  between  Q42°  and  245°  also  contained  diphenyl,  and 
that  by  treatment  with  H]SO,  it  solidified,  Hhowing  » 
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melting  point  68*^.  Repeated  re-crystalliflation  from 
alcoholgave  pare  diphenyl.  The  author  ia  of  opinion 
that  the  homolosueB  of  diphenyl  are  present  in  small 
quantity  in  tar,  but  has  not  yet  obtained  the  7-ditolyl 
melting  at  121^  although  an  oil  boiling  at  267'*  (nncorr.) 
givins  the  characteristic  smell  of  the  diphenyl  com- 
pounds has  been  obtained  and  is  probably  a  methyl 
diphenyl.— G.  H,  B.' 

On  a  and  p-Afethylnaphihalene,     K.  £.  Schulxe.     Ber. 

17,  [6]  842. 

Both  these  compounds  occur  in  creosote-oil.  /3-Methyl- 
naphthalene  crystallises  like  naphthalene  in  large  white 
plates,  wliich  melt  at  32°'5.  it  boils  at  241°  to  242'. 
a-Methylnaphthalene  is  a  liquid  of  pleasant  aromatic 
smell ;  it  boils  at  240"*  to  243°  and  does  not  solidify  at  15°. 
In  all  its  properties  it  is  exactly  similar  to  the  a- methyl- 
naphthalene  prepared  synthetically  by  Fittig. — D.  E.  J. 


Lauhenheimer'a  Reaction.    Edgar  Odenheimer.   Ber.  17, 

[9]  1338. 

Laubenheimer  has  shown  that  Phenantbrenequinone 
can  be  detected  by  the  deep  blue  colour  which  it  produces 
with  toluene  and  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and 
according  to  V.  Meyer,  this  reaction  is  due  to  the 
methyl-tniophene  contained  in  crude  toluene.  The 
author  has  prepared  and  analysed  the  blue  colouring 
matter  and  nnds  that  it  has  the  composition  Ci^HisOS. 
Most  probably  it  is  produced,  according  to  the  following 
reaction,  from  the  phenanthrenequinoneand  thiotolene: — 

CwHaOa + CaHaS  =  CuHjaOS  +  HjO . 

.It  is  a  dark  blue  powder,  insoluble  in  water,  but  easily 
soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  benzene,  &c.  It  is  remarkable 
that  this  blue  dyestuff,  when  oxidised  with  lead  chromate, 
yields  anthraijuinone.  Probably  the  methyl-group  of 
the  methyl-thiophene  takes  part  in  forming  the  antnra- 
quinone,  for  the  green  dye  which  is  obtained  from 
tniophene  and  phenanthrenequinone  does  not  yield 
anthraquinone  wnen  treated  in  the  same  way.— D.  £.  J. 


27ie  Acridines.    August  Bemthsen.    Ann.  Chem.  224,  1. 

In  this  paper  the  author  gives  a  complete  account  of  the 
recent  researches  on  acridine  and  its  derivatives.  The  reac- 
tion by  which  acridine  is  synthetically  prepared  from 
diphenylamine  and  formic  acid  has  been  shown  to  he  a 
general  one,  and  the  author  proposes  to  call  the  class  of 
bodies  thus  prepared  by  the  general  name  "  acridines." 

The   acridines   are   distinguished   by  the   following 
characteristics  : — 

(1)  The  fluorescence  of  the  diluted  solutions. 

(2)  The  formation  of  ammonium  salts  by  combination 
with  methyl  iodide,  CH3I,  &c. 

(3)  And  especially  the  formation  of  hydroacridines  on 
reduction.  These  hydroacridines  are  not  basic,  and 
can  easily  be  reconverted  into  the  original  bases. 

Among  the  bodies  belonging  to  this  class,  which  have 
already  been  prepared,  the  most  important  are  : — 

Acridine  itself ;  from  diphenylamine  and  formic  acid. 
Methylacridine  ;  from  diphenylamine  and  acetic  acid. 
Butylacridine;  from  diphenylamine  and  valerianic  acid. 
Phenylacridine ;  from  diphenylamine  and  benzoic  acid. 
Acridvlbenzoic  acid  ;  from  diphenylamine  and  phthalic 
acid. 

Of  these,  phenylacridine  has  been  most  completely 
studied,  and  as  an  example  of  the  **  ammonium  salts 
formed  by  the  acridines,  we  may  mention  methylphenyl- 
acridinium  iodide,  CigHisN  +  CH3I,  which  is  formed  when 
phenylacridine  is  heated  in  closed  tubes,  together  with 
an  excess  of  methyl  iodide.  Caustic  soda  converts  this 
into  the  corresponding  ammonium  base,  viz.,  methyl- 
phenylacridinium-hydroxide,  CigHuN,  CH3OH.  In  these 
compounds  we  must  assume  the  presence  of  pentavalent 


nitrogen.  Their  constitution  and  their  relatioiui  to 
acridine,  &c,  are  shown  by  the  following  stmctonl 
formulee  : — 

C.H. 


C.H. 


C.H. 


C.H. 


CH, 


Phenylacridine. 
C.H. 

,C. 


CgH^    CgH^ 


CH, 


C.H, 


Methylphenvlacridine-        Methy  Iphen  yl-acridiniam* 
iodide.  nydroxide. 

The  above  formula  for  acridine  can  be  written  thus  :— 

CH 


N 

and  it  is  probable  that  the  researches  of  Graebe  and  Cuo 
on  the  oxidation -products  of  acridine  (acridinicacid,  &&), 
and  their  relation  to  the  Quinoline  and  Pyridine  deriva- 
tives, will  lead  to  the  adoption  of  the  constitutional 
formula; — 


C 

N  N 

Quinoline.  Pyridine. 

instead  of  those  now  in  use,  viz. — 


.^^V\ 


N 


and 


respectively. 


D.  E.J. 


An  Improved  Process  for  Calcining  Bones,  Peat,  df* 
Eng.  Pat.  5064.  Oct.  24, 1883.  B.  J.  B.  Mills,  London. 
A  Communication  from  A.  Zwillinger,  Vienna. 

A  cast-iron  cylinder,  set  in  a  non-condacting  casing,  it 
provided  witn  an  opening  at  the  top  for  the  admisuon 
of  superheated  steam,  an  outlet  worm  leading  downwards, 
and  a  small  outlet  or  test  tube.  This  cylinder  is  filled  with 
bones  and  then  steam  is  gradually  allowed  to  enter  it 
through  the  superheater,  the  supply  being  regulated  by  a 
stop-cock.  Steam  \a  not  turned  on  full  until  the  worm  ass 
become  hot  and  an  ammoniacal  smell  proceeds  from  the 
test  tube.  The  gaseous  products  after  passing  throogb 
the  worm,  where  the  greater  part  of  the  steam  is  con- 
densed, are  conducted  through  absorbing  vessels  where 
the  ammonia  is  removed  by  dilute  sulpnuric  add,  aod 
the  remaining  small  quantities  of  cyaniaes  by  solution  of 
sulphate  of  iron.  The  remaining  gas,  freed  from  carbonic 
acia  by  passing  through  a  lime  porifiery  is  ezcelleotly 
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adapted  for  illuminating  parpoaes.  The  steam  is  con- 
veniently superheated  by  passing  it  throagh  iron  pipes 
kept  at  a  low  red  heat,  tiie  steam  gauge  of  the  boiler 
meanwhile  indicating  a  pressure  of  two  atmospheres. 

As  a  protection  against  the  action  of  the  fire,  the  iron 
pipes  are  coated  several  times  with  a  mixture  of  two  parts 
of  clay  and  one  part  of  fossil  meal  made  up  into  a  thin  syrup 
with  water.  2Sf«nt  bone  black  may  be  revivified  in  the 
same  way.  This  operation  generally  takes  two  hours- 
and-a-haif ;  the  calcination  of  bones  requires  five  hours. 
If,  when  the  process  is  completed,  ordinary  steam  be  driven 
through  the  cylinder  for  five  minutes,  the  bone  black 
may  be  taken  out  at  once  without  previous  cooling.  To 
utilise  all  the  heat  of  the  superheated  steam  it  is  well  to 
employ  a  series  of  cylinders  so  fitted  with  stop-cocks  and 
other  connections  that  each  may  in  turn  be  ma^de  the 
first  of  the  series,  and  then  taken  out  of  connection  for 
emptying  and  recharging.  This  process  is  also  applicable 
to  the  audnation  of  peat  and  other  substances  containing 
a  rich  percentage  of  carbon.  Simplicity,  cheapness, 
safety,  and  convenience,  are  claimed  as  the  advantages 
of  the  invention. — A,  R.  D. 


white  produced  is  not  so  easily  soluble  in  alkaline  liquids. 
These  peculiarities  render  the  preparation  and  use  of  the 
dye-bath  rather  difficult;  but  in  other  respects  the 
residts  are  satisfactory. — D.  £.  J. 


lY.-COLOITRING  MATTEES  AND  DYES. 

On  the  Corutituiion  of  Indigo-Blue.     P.    Alexejew. 

Ber.  17(Ref.)172. 

The  author  considers  that  the  structural  formula 

represents  the  constitution  of  indigo,  and  explains  its 
production  from  dinitrodiphenyldiacetylene, 

as  well  as  from  orthonitrophenylpropiolic  acid, 

^•*^  [  NO, 
In  the  latter  case  the  hydrate  of  isatogenic  acid, 

CeH4<^^^^^>C(0H).C0,H 

is  first  formed,  and  this  is  reduced  to  indoxylic  acid, 

CeH<3^^g^>>c!cOjH 

Like  indoxyl,  indoxylic  acid  is  easily  converted  into 
mdigo-blne.— D.  £.  J. 


Chlorbenzaidehyde  and  Chlor-tndiffo,    R.  Gnehm.    Ber. 

17.  [6]  762." 

XoxE  of  the  methods  yet  employed  for  the  artificial 
production  of  indigo  have  been  commercially  successful, 
one  of  the  chief  difficulties  being  the  high  price  of 
orthonitrobenzaldchyde.  When  benzaldehyde  is  treated 
with  nitric  acid,  it  is  converted  chiefly  into  metanitro- 
beozaldehyde,  only  a  small  quantity  of  the  orthonitro- 
compound  being  produced.  The  author  has  endeavoured 
to  overcome  this  objection  by  employing,  instead  of 
benzaldehyde,  a  substituted  benzaldehyde  in  which  the 
ortho-position  is  unoccupied.  He  stiurts  with  dichlor- 
benzaldehyde  C^H.ClaO,  which  is  treated  with  an 
excess  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids;  on  ponring  into 
water,  the  nitro-product  formed  separates  out,  and 
can  be  crystallised  from  alcohol.  This  body  is 
orthonitrodichlorbenzaldehyde,  and  by  the  action  of 
acetone  upon  it  in  presence  of  caustic  soda,  chlor-indigo 
is  obtain^  (just  as  orthonitrobenzaldehyde  and  acetone 
^ield  ordinary  indigo).  Tetrachlorindigo,  C^^  H«Cl4Na0.j, 
IS  very  similar  to  common  indigo-blue  both  in  appearance 
and  properties.  Reducing  aeents  convert  it  into  tetra- 
chlormdigo- white ;  but  the  reduction  does  not  proceed  so 
easily  as  m  the  case  of  common  indigo,  and  the  indigo- 


MeihyUne  Blue  and  allied  Colouring  Matters,  by  Aug. 
Bemthsen.    Berl.  Ber.  17,  611. 

The  author  has  further  investigated  the  thiodiphenyl- 
amine,  prepared  by  liim  by  the  action  of  sulphur  upon 
diphenylamine.     (Ibid.  16,  2896.) 

Treated  with  nitric  acid  (Sp.  Or.  1*44)  at  O^'C.  it  is 
eoBiiy  nitrated,  the  sulphur  being  simultaneous! v oxidised, 
two  ismceric  Dinitrophenylamine  -  sulplioxides  being 
formed. 

C  Ha<:^^^» 
a-Dinitrophenylamine  Sulphoxide  NH  ^n'Ha?^^^ 

b  obtidned  as  a  yellow  crystalline  powder;  it  is  but 
slightlv  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  acetic  acid.  When 
treated  in  solution  in  hydrochloric  acid,  with  stannous 
chloride,  it  is  reduced  according  to  the  equation : 

CuH7(N02)aNSO  +  14H = CiaH7(NH2)8NS + 6H,0. 

By  nitrating  the  acet  jrl-deri  vativeof  thiodiphenylamine  the 
corresponding  a-dinitroacetyldiphenylamine  sulphoxide 
Ci2Us(NOit)3NCiH30.SO  is  obtained.  The  isomeric  /S- 
derivatives  are  more  soluble  than  the  a-compounds  above 
described ;  they  are  isolated  from  the  mother-liquor  from 
which  the  latter  have  separated.  The  derivatives 
obtained  by  reduction  of  the  nitro  compounds  are  the 
leuco-bases  of  violet  colouring  matters.  The  a-derivative 
was  converted  by  oxidation  of  the  leuco-base  into  a  bodv 
which  was  found  to  be  in  every  respect  identical  witn 
Lauth's  violet.  (Ibid.  12,  2069.)  The  oxidation  to  the 
violet  takes  place  according  to  the  equation  : 

CisHuNsS  -H  O^CwHgNsS  -H  H^O. 

The  isomeric  colouring  matter  obtained  from  the  /3-com- 
pound  is  of  a  much  redder  tone  and  further  differs  from 
the  a-violet  in  being  dissolved  by  concentrated  snlphuric 
acid  to  a  violet  coloured  solution,  the  former  dissolving 
to  a  green  solution.  The  /3  hydrochloride  is  also 
considerably  more  soluble  in  water  than  the  a. 

Methylene  Blue,  —  The  near  relationship  of  this 
compound  to  the  violet  above  described  is  evident  from 
the  comparison  of  the  constitutional  formulae  of  their 
leuco-bases : 

DiamidO'thiodiphenylamine, 

nh4       >S 

or  Lauth*8  white.     And 
Tetramethyldtafiiido'thiodiphenylamine, 
fC«H3.N(CH,)2 

nh4        >S 

iCeH3.N(CH,)2 
or  Methylene  white. 

Both  bases  yield  the  same  methylated  derivative  as  the 
final  product  of  the  action  of  methyl  iodide,  viz.,  the 
dimettiyliodide  of  the  pentamethyldiamido-thiodiphenyl- 
amine — 

CeHa    :    N.(CHa)2  .  CH3I 
N.(CH8)         >S 

CeH,    t    N.(CHa)3.CHaI 

With  regard  to  the  positions  of  the  N^atoms  in  the 
benzene  complex,  the  formation  of  these  colouring  matters 
respectively  from  paraphenylendiamine  and  para-amido- 
dimethyl-aniline,  leaves  no  doubt  that  the  N -atoms 
occupy  to  one  another  the  1  :  4  position. 

The  conversion  of  Lauth's  violet  into  methylene  blue, 
by  methylation,  is  a  question  which  is  still  under 
investigation.— C.  F.  C. 
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v.— DTEHfG,  CAIICO  PEDTTIIfe,  PAPER 
STAIKIir&,  AND  BLEAGEINa. 

The  Composition  and  Mode  of  action  of^*  Turkey -red  Oils," 
A  Miiller- Jacobs.  Dingier,  251,  499-506.  A  previous 
paper  of  the  anthor's  "On  the  Theory  of  Turkey-red 
jDyeiDg"  is  to  be  fonnd  in  Soc.  Indust.  Mulhouse^ 
February,  1883.  The  first  part  of  the  present  commn- 
nication  deals  with  the  author's  experiments,  which 
in  the  second  part  are  compared  with  those  of  other 
investigators. 

When  any  oil  having  the  composition  of  a  triglyceride 
is  treated  with  strong  snlphnric  acid,  so  that  the  tem- 
perature of  the  mixture  never  exceeds  50°,  and  so  that 
no  evolution  of  sulphur  dioxide  takes  place,  and  the 
mixture  quickly  diluted  with  double  its  volume  of  cold 
water,  there  is  obtained  either  a  clear  solution  or  a 
milky  emulsion,  from  which  oil  drops  separate,  accord- 
ing to  the  kind  of  oil  taken,  the  duration  of  the  action, 
etc.  By  dissolving  the  product  of  the  reaction  in  double 
its  volume  of  ether,  and  shaking  with  about  ten  timeH 
its  volume  of  water,  an  aqueous  and  an  ethereal  solu- 
tion are  obtained.  The  aqueous  solution,  on  treatment 
with  hydrochloric  acid  or  common  salt,  allows  an  oily 
layer  to  separate  containing  some  60  per  cent,  of  water; 
this  is  for  the  most  part  removed  by  addition  of  common 
salt.  The  ethereal  solution  is  heated  to  remove  the 
ether,  and  the  residue  extracted  with  warm  alcohol. 

The  sttbstance  solvhle  in  water  is  strongly  acid,  easily 
soluble  in  acidified  water,  and  miscible  with  ether ;  the 
solutions  froth  on  shaking.  The  substance  or  its  solution 
heated  alone  or  with  addition  of  acids  or  alkalis,  or 
allowed  to  stand  a  long  time,  is  decomposed  with  elimi- 
nation of  sulphuric  acid  and  formation  of  a  yellow 
crystalline  substance,  meltinjg  at  59-63"*,  to  be  afterwards 
described.  With  the  alkalis  salts  are  formed,  syrupy 
masses  soluble  in  alcohol  and  water  and  not  decomposed 
at  100-110*.  These  salts  of  the  alkalis,  treated  with  the 
acetates  of  the  heavy  metals,  yield  a  series  of  charac- 
teristic salts,  of  which  the  barium,  copper,  and  silver 
salts  have  been  analvsed ;  the  free  acid  was  also  analysed 
after  drying  over  sulphuric  acid.  The  numbers  obtained, 
all  point  to  the  substance  having  the  composition 
CiflHsiSOs,  t.e.,  sulpholeic  acid : — 


'irHss-l 


SO,H 
COaH 


The  composition  of  the  acid  is  also  shown  by  its  pro- 
ducts of  decomposition.  The  purified  acid  was  boiled 
for  two  hours  with  twenty  times  its  volume  of  water, 
and  the  se))arated  oils  collected,  m.  p.  =62**5;  the 
aqueous  solution  was  free  from  glycerine,  but  contained 
sulphuric  acid,  the  amount  of  which  was  estimated. 
The  results  obtained  show  that  the  decomposition  is 
expressed : — 

2Ci8H«S05  +  2H2O =C,8HmO,  +  CiaHwO, + 2HaS03. 

The  separated  oily  product  is  completely  soluble  in  ether 
and  in  alcohol,  and  from  the  alcoholic  solution  deposits 
a  white  crystalline  substance,  melting  at  70**  '4.  This  solid 
acid,  and  also  its  copper  and  barium  salts,  were  analysed, 
the  results  confirming  the  above  formula,  CigHi^Os,  t.e., 
oxystearic  acid.  After  the  sei>aration  of  this  acid  from  the 
alcoholic  solution  there  remained  die»olved  a  liquid  acid, 
viscous  and  not  crystallisable  at  — 10** ;  the  analysis  of 
the  lead  salt  shows  that  this  substance  is  identical  with 
the  oxyoleic  ac^d  obtained  by  Burg  and  Overbeck.  The 
free  sulpholeic  acid  combines  with  two  atoms  of  iodine  or 
bromine ;  the  free  acid  and  also  its  salts  soluble  in  water 
dissolve  easily  suli>hur,  iodoform,  camphor,  naphthalene, 
anthracene,  colouring  matters  and  lakes ;  they  mix  with 
ether,  chloroform,  cari)on  bisulphide,  turpentine,  benzene, 
petroleum,  ethereal  oils,  etc. ;  and  these  mixtures  either 
mix  with  or  dissolve  to  clear  solutions  in  water. 
Similarly,  tolerably  \AT^e  quantities  of  triglycerides 
(oils),  oleic  acid,  and  solid  fatty  acids  are  dissolved ;  such 
a  solution  of  a  glyceride  on  boiling  is  decomposed,  with 
liberation  of  glycerine,  and  if  metallic  salts  are  added 
they  are  carri^  down  along  with  the  liberated  acids. 

The  substance  soluble  in  ether  is  simply  the  triglyceride 
which  has  been  unacted  upon  by  the  sulphuric  acid. 


The  substance  soluble  In  alcohol  can  be  separated  into 
■  a  crystalline  portion  melting  at  70** '5  and  a  liqoid 
portion,  and  their  properties  are  the  same  as  those  of 
oxyoleic  and  of  oxystearic  acid  formed  by  the  decom- 
position of  sulpholeic  acid  as  just  described;  hence 
during  the  action  of  the  sulphuric  acid  a  portion  of  the 
sulpho-add  at  first  formed  is  decomposed. 

The  acid  solution  from  which  the  sulpholeic  add  was 
separated  by  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  add  or  of  salt, 
contains  glycerine. 

By  the  action  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  on  pure  olek 
acid  a  reaction  takes  place  similar  to  that  wnen  a  tri- 
glyceride  is  employed,  t.e.,  a  fair  portion  of  the  oleie 
add  is  converted  into  sulpholeic  acid  and  its  i)roda(t» 
of  decomposition,  oxyoleic  and  oxystearic  acids,  the 
primary  reaction  being  expressed — 

CiaHaiO,  +  HaSO* = Ci«HmS05 + HjO. 

Ricinoldc  add  is  also  similarly  acted  upon,  but  the 
reaction  requires  a  much  greater  length  of  time;  the 
sulpho-acid  formed  amaears,  however,  to  possess  greater 
solvent  powers  for  011s,  etc.,  than  the  sulpholeic  acid 
docH. — H.  B. 

On  the  Composition  and  mode  of  Action  of  Turhey-rtd 
Oil    By  A.  MUUer-Jaoobs.    Dingier  251,  Heft  13. 

Liechti  and  Suida  (see  this  Journal  vol.  II.,  540) 
believe  that  the  above-mentioned  compound,  which  is 
soluble  in  water,  is  a  compound  containing  glycerine, 
consisting  of  the  monosulphate  of  hydroxy-di-glyceryl 
oleate  (*'  sulpholdc  add  "), 

CiaH»0,.CaH5(OH).S04.C,H,(OH).  C^JAnOy. 

I  They  lay  stress  on  the  fact  that,  during  the  reaction,  ui 
every  case  very  considerable  quantities  of  SO^  are 
evolved,  and  that  they  have  not  been  able  to  avoid  the 
formation  of  the  same.  Moreover  they  state  that  no 
glycerine  at  all  is  contained  in  the  sulpnnric  lye.  This 
statement  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  observations  of 
Fr^my  and  others.      As  it  has  been   found  that  bad 

'  results  are  obtained  with  the  product  got  simnltaneonsiT 
with  a  considerable  evolution  of  SO3,  this  is  carefnllT 
avoided  in  the  process  of  manufacturing  Turkey-red  oiL 
The  author's  mixtures,  induding  those  with  oleic  adi 
are  prepared  with  special  reference  to  this  point  la 
no  case  did  an  evolution  of  SO3  take  place,  and  none 
could  be  found  in  the  lye.  A  glance  at  Liechti  and 
Suida's  equation 

2(CuH„0),CH,0,.h7(H^04)=C4jH„OMS+6(SO,) 

-♦•HaO+4(CiaHa40,) 

must  show  to  anyone  acquainted  with  the  manufadnre 
of  Turkey-red  oil  that  it  does  not  at  all  correspond  to 
what  actually  takes  place.  Various  maniL^ctuien  have 
attempted  the  regeneration  of  glycerine  from  the  ly^  and 
not  without  success,  but  the  quantities  obtained  did  not 
pay  even  the  expenses  of  proouction.  Apart  from  this  the 
mcorrectnessof  Liechtiand  Suida's  mono-sulphalefonnnla 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  substance  soluble  in  water 
can  also  be  obtained  to  the  extent  of  50%  from  pore  oldc 
acid,  provided  care  be  taken  to  avoid  evolution  of  SOs 
and  conseouent  decomposition  of  the  sulpho-adds.  This 
was  entirely  left  out  of  account  in  Liechti  and  Suida's 
experiments  in  th6  same  direction,  and  only  small  qoao- 
titles  of  a  body  **^8olubIe  in  water  '*  were  obtains  bj 
them.  Liechti  and  Suida,  in  basing  thdr  theory  of  the 
mode  of  action  of  Turkey-red  oil  on  the  decomposition 
products  of  the  compound  soluble  in  water,  have  entirely 
omitted  to  allow  for  the  30%  of  substances  insoluble  in 
alcohol  and  consisting  chiefly  of  unchanged  triglycerides, 
which  are  always  obtained  in  actual  practice.  But  it  is 
specially  to  these  compounds  that  the  prindpal  action  in 
mordanting  is  due,  otherwise  a  Turkey-red  oil  prepared 
from  oleic  acid  should  have  the  same  mordanting  power 
as  that  consisting  of  triglycerides,  which  is  by  no  means 
the  case.  If  the  cotton  to  be  dyed  was  moraanted  with 
the  ammonium  salt  of  the  pure  compound  solnble  in  water 
— sulpholeicacid—authorm  all  cases  obtained  poor  results 
on  dyeiuff,  but  the  colour  was  everything  toat  could  be 
desired  when  about  10%  of  any  triglyceride  was  previously 
added  to  the  sulpholeic  acid.  At  the  beginning  of  the  paper 
in  question,  it  is  mentioned  that  Fr6my,when8tadyiiig  the 
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action  of  oil  of  vitriol  on  olive  oil,  was  unable  com- 
pletely to  separate  the  products  of  the  reaction,  and  a  few 
lines  further  on  ereat  stress  is  laid  on  the  empirical 
constitution  founa  by  him  for  the  barium  salt  of  the 
snipholeic  acid.  Fremy  cannot  have  worked  with  the 
pttre  snipholeic  acid,  since  this  is  not  soluble  in 
acidified  water.  Although  Liechti  and  Suida  have 
criticised  my  formula  as  per  my  patent  for  the  preparation 
of  solid  oleic  add  from  oleic  adds  and  glycendes  of  the 
same  (see  1882  (244]  172),  yet  they  have  not  repeated 
the  experiment  in  the  manner  indicated  by  me,  and 
consequently  arrive  at  totally  different  conclusions  which 
do  not  all  correspond  to  facts.    Their  equation 

C,,H„0,  +  fl,SO,==Ci,H8^08  +  H,0  +  SO, 

gives  absolutely  no  explanation  whatever  of  the  inter 
mediate  product  soluble  in  water,  which  is  well  known 
to  every  calico  printer;  and  indicates  the  presence  of 
snlphni^l  where  none  can  be  proved  present.  By  one  re- 
crystallisation  of  the  mass  an  acid  was  obtained  of  a  much 
higher  melting  point  than  that  given  bv  Liechti  and  Suida 
for  oxyoleic  ada,  vix. ,  58^C. ,  and  this  snows  that  a  careful 
examination  of  the  circumstances  in  question  cannot  have 
been  made.    With  respect  to  these  differences  it  seems 
probable  that  Liechti  and  Suidadid  network  with  perfectly 
pare  sulpholeic  add,  but  with  abodycontainingin  solution 
considerable  quantities  of   unchanged   glycerides  and 
ox)racid8.    If  it  be  attempted  to  investigate  the  mode  of 
action  of  *'  Turkey-red  oil  *  by  means  of  analytical  results, 
it  is  essential  that  the  so  called  older  Turkey-red  pro- 
cesses should  be  compared  more  closely.    S.  Jennv  (Soc. 
Ind.  Mulbouse,  1869,  pp.  10  and  335),  after  making  a 
pretty  extensive  series  of   experiments,   has    alreiMy 
expressed  the  opinion  that  unchanged  oil  was  present  in 
the  "  Huile  Toumante"  emulsions,  oesides  various  soaps, 
and  that  this  verv  unchanged  oil  surrounds  the  colour 
lake,  in  a  manner  keeping  it  damp  andprotecting  it  from 
exterior  influcBces.      When   using   Turkey-red   oil,  a 
single  passage  does  not  suffice  to  oring  out  an  equally 
bright  colour  to  that  obtained  by  the  old  process,  since  the 
qaantity  of  triglyceride  fixed  is  too  small,  but  the  red 
obtained  is  quite  perfect  as  far  as  solidity  is  concerned. 
The  salts  of  sulpholeic  acid  which  are  not  removed  by 
washing  likewise  act  as  fixing  agents,  since  they  combine 
with  alumina.      The  difference  in  mordanting  action 
between  the  ammonium  salt  and  the  potassium  or  sodium 
salt  of  sulpholeic  acid  is  caused  by  the  different  facility 
of  decomposition  of  these  saltH.    The  salts  of  the  fixed 
alkalis  remain   unchanged  on  drying  the  goods,  and 
are  washed  out^  with  the  greater  part  of  the  unaltered 
oil ;  the  ammonium  compound  on  heating  is  decomposed 
into  free  ammonia  and  oxyacidri,  together  with  sulpnuric 
add,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  unaltered  triglvceride 
is  fixed  in  the  goods  ;  hence  the  conclusions  which  must 
be  deduced  are  the  following : — 

The  so-called  Turkey-red  oil  is  to  be  considered  as  a 
saturated  solution  of  unchanged  oil  (triglyceride)  with 
decomposition  products  of  sulpholeic  acid  m  the  alkali 
compounds  of  the  same,  or  some  analogous  acid  such 
as  sulphoricinoleic  add.  Its  action  as  a  mordant  is  due 
to  itj«  yielding  oil  to  the  fibre  in  a  finely  divided  form. 
In  the  best  processes  the  snipholeic  salts  are  removed 
as  much  as  possible  by  washing,  but  in  simpler  processes 
these  are  fixed  with  alumina. 

The  admitted  better  action  of  the  rlcinoleic  acid  mor- 
dant (due  to  the  easy  solubility  of  castor  oil),  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  such  a  mordant  contains  more  oil  dissolved 
in  the  corresponding  sulphuric  acid,  and  hence  yields 
more  to  the  fabre  than  otlier  triglycerides.  The  experi- 
ments of  Runge,  Mercer,  Greenwood,  and  Keyser  were 
fruitless,  which  is  natural  enough  since  in  their  processes 
the  evolution  of  SO.  was  inevitable.  The  so-called  ''adde 
snlpho-old^ue "  did,  also,  not  gain  ground  owing  to  its 
being  wanting  in  the  main  characteristics  of  **  Turkey-red 
oil,"  viz.,  complete  solubility  in  water  with  a  definite 
amount  of  unchanged  oil.  The  product  obtained  by 
converting  triglycerides  into  emulsions  by  means  of 
solutions  of  gelatin  and  hypochlorites  of  the  alkalis 
does  approach  what  is  required,  since  it  yields  a  genuine 
bright  red  with  one  passage.  Cf.  author's  paper,  1873 
[2101  236,  and  C.  Komen's  "Die  Colorie  der  Baumwolle 


mit  besonderer  Beriicksichtigung  der  Tiirkischroth- 
Flirberei,"  (Vienna,  1878,  A.  mrtleben).  By  closely 
following  this  and  similar  lines,  author  was  at  last 
able  to  manufacture  that  product  which  is  at 
present  still  known  in  commerce  as  ''Turkey-red  oil.** 
Author  absolutely  declines  participation  in  the  invention 
of  that  Turkey-red  mordant  dunng  the  preparation  of 
which  SO,  is  evolved.— H.  A.  R. 


Producing  Printing  Blocks  by  means  of  Photography, 
Walter  Bentley  Woodbury.  Eng.  tat  4736,  Oct. 
5,  1883. 

This  invention  has  received  provisional  protection  onlv. 
The  process  consists  in  breaking  up  the  continuous  half- 
tone of  ne^tives  produced  in  the  ordinary  way,  into  a 
series  of  hues  or  dots,  by  combining  with  the  original 
ne^tive  a  negative  produced  by  photographing  such 
objects  as  fine  niled  lines,  netting,  gauze,  dots,  or  a  print 
from  a  ^ined  stone .  A  similar  effect  may  be  produced 
by  dusting  a  fine  opaque  powder  over  the  image.  Flatee 
so  prepared  are  transfeired  to  metal,  so  as  to  form  a 
printing  block  in  any  of  the  well-known  ways. — C.  F.  C. 


YL-lCniS,  ALKALIS,  AKS  SALTS. 

On  certain  Compounds  of  Sulphur,    A.  Geuther.    Ann. 

Chem.  224,  178. 

I.  The  oxysulphides  of  calcium.  These  differ  from  the 
other  known  oxysulphides  (such  as  carbon  oxysulphide 
and  the  oxysulphides  of  vanadium)  inasmuch  as  they 
have  no  representatives  among  the  typical  calcium  com- 
pounds :  tney  are  compounds  of  a  polysulphide  with  a 
fnanoxide,  and  contain  also  water  oi  crystallisation. 
Two  such  compounds  are  known ;  of  these  the  first  is 
prepared  as  follows  :— 50gm.  of  flowers  of  sulphur  and 
10(%m.  of  slaked  lime  are  boiled  with  2kiloe.  of  water 
in  a  loosely-covered  vessel  for  six  hours.  Evaporate 
down  to  one-quarter  of  the  bulk,  filter  hot,  and  allow  to 
stand  for  a  week  or  fortnight  in  a  well-corked  flask  in  a 
cool  place.  The  oxysulphide  separates  out  in  yellow 
prisms,  which  are  freed  m>m  mother-liquor  by  pressing 
between  filter-paper ;  they  cannot  be  waslied,  for  they 
decompose  in  contact  with  water,  leaving  a  residue  of 
caldum  hydroxide.  When  treated  with  concentrated 
HCl  scarcely  any  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  evolved,  but 
almost  colourless  drops  of  hydrogen  persulphide  H9S3 
(A.  W.  Hofmann)  are  produced.  The  author  considers 
that  this  indicates  the  presence  of  a  trisulphide,  Ci^,  in 
the  compound,  and  his  analyses  lead  to  the  formula 

CaSs  -f-  2CaO  + 10  or  1 1  H,0. 

The  second  oxysulphide  is  prepared  by  passing  a  strong 
stream  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  through  milk  of  lime 
for  several  days,  filtering,  and  allowing  the  liquid  to 
stand  in  a  loosely-covered  vessel  for  about  six  months. 
It  is  then  evaporated  down  to  half  its  bulk,  when  much 
SH2  is  evolved  and  calcium  hydrate  deposited:  after 
filtering,  the  liquid  is  again  allowed  to  stand  in  a  cool 
place  ;  the  oxysulphide  separates  out  in  orange-coloured, 
prismatic  crystals.  The  author  is  of  opinion  that  these 
also  contain  calcium  trisulphide,  and  assigns  to  them  the 
formula,  CaS,  -i-  3CaO  + 14  or  15  H3O. 

II.  Composition  of  the  crvstiUlised  hydrate  of  sul- 
phurous acid.  This  compound  separates  out  in  colourless 
crystals  when  water  at  3  to  4°  is  saturated  with  sulphur 
dioxide :  there  is  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  it  free  from 
adhering  ice,  so  that  its  composition  is  not  even  approxi- 
mately known.  Thus,  according  to  Sch5nfeld,  its  formula 
is  SOj+lSHjO  ;  according  to  Pierre,  S0a+9H,0.  The 
melting-points  given  by  various  chemists  vary  also  from 
-  2°  to + 5°.  To  obtain  the  pure  hydrate,  the  ciystals  must 
be  quickly  filtered,  and  submitted  to  repeated  pressing 
in  a  room  the  temperature  of  which  is  about  8°.  biystafi 
thus  prepared  melt  at  + 14**  and  have  at  that  temperature 
the  sp.  gr.  1  '147.  Analysis  showed  that  they  have  the 
composition,  SOj + 7H80  or  H2SO,  +  GHjO. 

III.  Decom|)OHition  of  the  Sulphites  of  Potassium  by 
Heat    The  acid  sulphite  KHSO3  is  completely  deoom- 
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posed  on  heating  to  190^  water  and  mncli  sulphnrouB 
acid  beinjg  evolved,  The  residue  has  a  neutral  reaction, 
and  consists  of  sulphate  and  h^rposulphite.  The  reaction 
may  he  expressed  oy  the  equation — 

6KHS0, = 2K2SO4 + K2S2O,  +  2S0a + 3H,0. 

A  little  free  sulphur  is  also  produced,  and  on  stronger 
heatinff  this  suhlimes,  a  residue  of  brown  polysulphide 
.  being  left.  Potassium  pyrosalphite  K2S2O5  also  yields, 
on  heating,  a  mixture  of  sulphate  and  hyposulphite. 
The  neutral  sulphite  K2SO3+2H3O  is  only  decomposed  at 
a  red  heat,  producing  potassium  sulphate  and  brown 
polysnlphide.— D.  E.  J. 


Obtaining  Sulphtar  from  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen.    Eng. 
Pat.  5070,  October  25tb,  1883.  C.  F.  Cfaus,  London. 

In  Patent  3608,  July  29,  1882,  the  patentee  describes  a 
method  for  producing  sulphur  from  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen, by  passing  the  latter  with  a  quantity  of  atmospheric 
oxygen  equivadent  to  its  hydrogen  through  anhydrous 
oxide  of  iron.  When  pure  oxide  of  iron  is  used  the 
temperature  often  rises  aoove  the  point  suitable  for  the 
operation,  and  clinkers  or  fused  masses  are  produced. 
By  the  present  invention  other  substances  whicn  will  not 
suspend  the 'decomposition  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  are 
to  be  mixed  with  the  oxide  of  iron.  The  alkaline  earths, 
oxides  of  chromium,  zinc,  manganese,  copper,  or  their 
carbonates  or  silicates  may  be  used.  Whichever  of  these 
substances  is  employed  must  be  intimately  mixed  with 
the  oxide  of  iron,  made  into  a  stiff  paste  with  water, 
dried,  and  broken  into  pi<fces  of  a  convenient  size. 
Instead  of  the  oxide  of  iron,  other  pyrophoric  bodies 
capable  of  decomposing  sulpliuretted  hydrogen  at  an 
elevated  temperature,  may  be  used.  Sucn  are  the  oxide 
of  chromium,  chromates,  the  oxides  of  cobalt,  silver, 
copper,  manganateb  and  permanganates,  carbonate  or 
oxide  of  manganese,  or  calcined  sulphate  of  copper. 
If  a  soluble  salt  is  employed  it  is  au>a8able  to  soak 
in  its  solution  pieces  of  burnt  porous  clay,  pumice  stone, 
or  similar  material,  to  dry  these  and  break  them  into 
sizes  varying  from  a  walnut  to  a  pea.  The  oxide  of 
iron  or  substitute  is  placed  in  a  layer  from  six  to  twelve 
inches  deep  on  the  false  bottom  of  a  closed  iron  tank 
lined  with  lead.  For  gaseous  mixtures  very  poor  in 
sulphuretted  hydroeen  a  much  deeper  layer  is  required. 
Beneath  the  false  bottom  are  two  apertures,  by  one  of 
which  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  allowed  to  enter, 
and  by  the  other  atmospheric  air.  Above  the  layer  of 
oxide  is  an  opening  in  the  tank  for  the  escape  of  the 
free  sulphur  formed  m  the  operation. — A.  K  D. 


sation  is  removed.  The  resulting  pulverulent  dry  man 
is  then  heated  in  a  kUn,  to  which  a  soitaUe  quaotity 
of  air  is  admitted,  and  which  has  an  ontlet  into  a 
vitriol  chamber.  The  kiln  is  heated  by  a  furnace  plaeed 
underneath.  The  sulphur  reduces  the  sulphuric  add  of 
the  copperas  to  sulphurous  acid,  and  in  this  state  the 
decomposition  is  so  rapid  that  in  from  an  hour  to  a& 
hour  and  a  half  a  brilliant  red  oxide  of  iron  is  left  alone 
in  the  kiln.  By  this  invention  a  much  lower  heat  and 
of  shorter  duration  is  required  than  by  tiie  process 
generally  in  use,  while  the  product  obtained  is  mach 
more  free  from  sulphuric  acid. — ^A.  R.  D. 


Manufacture  of  Solid  Non-deliquescent  Photphate  of 
Li$ne,  Soluble  in  Water.  G.  D.  Abel  (a  commonica- 
tion  from  Francois  Barbe^  Paris).  Eng.  Pat,  Na 
6644  of  May  3rd,  1884. 

The  inventor  claims  the  production  of  a  new  solid 
phosphate  of  lime,  intermediate  between  the  mono  and 
oi-basic  salts,  and  containing  48  to  50  parts  of  Vfi^  to 
from  20  to  23  parts  of  CaO^Ha.  These  proportions  give 
a  solid  substance  non-deliquescent,  soiubte  in  water, 
very  rich  in  phosphoric  acid,  of  uniform  chemical  oom< 
]M>sition,  and  not  capable  of  acting  on  the  bags  in  which 
It  is  packed.  The  pure  "triple  phosphate"  of  lime 
should  be  perfectly  soluble  in  water ;  any  insoluble  parts 
it  may  contain  are  due  to  the  presence  of  iron  in  the 
PsOs  solution  employed. — H.  J. 


Manufacture  of  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen^  etc  David 
Urquhart,  Westminster.  Eng.  Pat.,  No.  5428,  of 
November  17,  1883. 

The  materials  employed  are  the  sulphates  of  the  alkaline 
earths,  especially  sulphates  of  baryta  and  strontia.  The 
powdered  sulphate  is  intimately  mixed  with  two  equiva- 
lents of  powdered  carbon,  and  roasted  in  a  reverberatory 
or  muffle  furnace.  The  resultant  crude  sulphide  is  spread 
out,  cooled,  moistened  and  broken  into  lumps,  which  are 
placed  in  a  cupola  furnace.  As  soon  as  the  contents  of 
the  cupola  attain  a  temperature  of  from  370"  to  470" 
centigrade,  steam,  superheated  to  about  the  same 
temperature,  is  blown  into  the  furnace  through  tuyeres 
suitably  fixed  in  the  furnace,  and  rising  through  the 
mass  decomposes  the  sulphide,  forming  a  hydrate  of 
barium,  etc.,  and  liberating  the  SHs,  which  passes 
through  coolers  to  condense  the  surplus  steam,  and 
thence  to  burners,  where  it  is  converted  into  SOa  and 
UsS04  in  tlie  usual  manner.  The  residual  BaH^Og  is 
tapped  and  run  out  of  the  furnace  from  time  to  time. — 
H.  J. 

Improvements  in  Decomvosing  Sulphate  of  Iron  and  in 
uie  Obtaining  of  Sulpliurous  Acid  and  Red  Oxide  of 
Iron  thereby,  Eng.  Pat  5930,  April  4,  1884.  Thos. 
Terrell,  London. 

Green  Copperas  is  mixed  with  one-tenth  of  its  weight 
ci  free  sulphur  and  dried  until  the  water  of  crystuli- 


Tm.— &LASS,  POTTBET,  Etc. 

Manufacture  of  Porous  Pots  and  Parous  Plates  far 
Galvanic  Batteries.  T.  Coad,  London.  Eng.  Pat 
5195,  November  1,  1884. 

The  ordinary  clay  from  which  porous  pots  and  plates 
used  in  batteries  are  made  is  mixed  with  a  carbonaceoos 
solution  ;  one  consisting  of  about  10  quarts  of  vine^rto 
14  pounds  of  sugar  is  found  to  answer  well,  a  sufhdeDt 
quantity  being  added  to  render  the  clay  plastic  After 
being  moulded  and  dried,  the  pots  or  plates  are  packed 
in  a  carbonaceous  material,  e.g.  plumbn^i^o,  for  the  purpose 
of  excluding  the  atmosphere,  and  cidcined.  A  second 
and  similar  treatment  is  sometimes  pursued .  The  patentee 
claims  the  manufacture  as  first  described,  the  calcining 
and  baking  in  a  covering  of  plumbago  or  carbonaceous 
matter,  and  finally  the  seconci  treatment  of  such  articles 
in  a  similar  manner.  Such  pots  and  plates  are  stated  to 
have  a  higher  conductivity  and  are  more  homogenoos, 
preventing  endosmose  and  increasing  the  constancy  oif 
the  battery.  -C.  C.  H. 


DL— BTIILDIlf ff  MATERIALS,  CUTS^  MOETAES, 

AND  CEMENTS. 

The  Application  of  Chemical  Agents  to  Natural  or  Arti- 
fcicU  Stones,  and  to  Stuccoes,  in  order  to  diminisk 
their  Porosity  and  increase  their  resistance  to  External 
Influences.  William  Spence,  London.  A  Communi* 
cation  from  Messrs.  Faure  and  Kessler,  of  Clermont* 
Ferrant,  France.     Eng.  Pat  4054,  Oct  17,  1883. 

This  process  <;onsists  in  impregnating  the  stucco  or 
plaster  with  fluorides  or  iiuosihcates  of  various  metals  in 
solution,  or  otherwise — reactions  taking  place  which 
leave  only  insoluble  residues  in  the  stone.  For  impreg* 
nating  white  casts,  the  fluorides  and  fluosilicates  of 
ammonium,  magnesium,  aluminium,  zinc  and  lead  are 
used,  and  the  same  salts  of  iron,  manganese,  chromiom, 
etc.,  for  coloured  articles.  The  earthy  or  metallic  phos' 
pliates  dissolved  in  phosphoric,  hydrofluosilidc,  or  even 
sulphuric  acid  are  also  available  for  this  purpose,  together 
witn  the  alkaline  aluminates  and  silicates. —A.  VlD. 
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X.-METALLTIMT,  MJUIire,  Etc. 

Improvements  in  the  Treatment  of  Copper  Mattes  in 
order  to  obtain  the  Silver  and  Gold  therefrom^  Frederic 
Claudet,  Coleman  Street,  London.  Eng.  Pat.  4818, 
October  10,  1883. 

The  aigentiferous  matte  is  to  be  crashed  and  calcined 
till  "sweet; '*  itia  then  treated  witli  hydrochloric  acid, 
by  preference  of  1*140  s]).  gr.  and  with  constant  agita- 
tion at  abont  lOO'^F,  until  the  acid  is  saturated.  The 
silver  and  cold  in  solution  are  exactly  precipitated  by  a 
soluble  iodide,  and  may  then  be  recovered  uy  means  of 
iron,  adnc,  or  an  alkaline  sulphide. — W.  G.  M. 


The  Production  of  Mineral  Phosphates  from  the  Slags 
resulting  from  Thomas's  Dephos^horisi^ig  Process,  etc, 
C.  D.  Abel,  London.  A  Communication  trom  Johannes 
Brandt,  of  Berlin.  Eng.  Pat.  5000,  Oct,  20,  1883. 
This  invention  received  Provisional  Protection  only. 

The  slag  from  Thomas's  dephosphorising  process,  or 
minerals  of  a  similar  composition,  are  shghtlv  broken 
up  and  treated  with  strong  liquid  or  gaseous  hydrochloric 
acid  till  the  iron,  manganese  and  phosphates  have  been 
Tendered  soluble,  and  the  silicates  and  sulphides  sus- 
ceptible of  decomposition  have  been  decomposed.  The 
extract  thus  obtained  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the 
residue  heated  to  redness  in  a  current  of  air,  or  prefer- 
ably of  steam.  By  these  means  the  hydrochloric  acid 
is  driven  off  to  be  recovered,  the  iron  and  manganese 
rendered  almost  insoluble,  and  the  silica  entirely  so. 
The  resulting  mass  may  be  lixiviated  with  dilute  hydro- 
chloric or  smphuric  acid,  and  the  phosphates  obtained 
from  this  solution,  either  by  evaporation  or  by  precipita- 
tion with  lime,  mai^nesia,  or  aolomite.  When  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  used  for  lixiviating,  the  more  readily 
soluble  peroxide  of  manganese  is  to  be  reduced  by  sul- 
phurous acid,  or  any  other  convenient  reducing  agent. 
The  same  end  is  attained  by  always  keeping  an  excess 
of  phosphate  of  lime  in  lixiviating,  as  the  peroxides  are 
only  attacked  when  all  the  phosphates  are  dissolved. 
The  mass  left  after  the  lixiviation,  beins  very  rich  in 
iron  and  manganese,  may  be  treated  for  tlie  production 
of  iron  or  manganese  steel.— A.  R  D. 


sulphides  of  silver  or  gold,  or  as  compounds  of  silver 
witn  antimony  or  arsenic,  and  which  cannot  be  extracted 
by  leaching  with  sodium  hyposulphite  alone.  The  ore,  if 
wished,  may  be  first  lixiviated  with  water  and  then  with 
hyposulphite  in  ihe  usual  wav,  and  subsequently  treated 
with  the  new  solution ;  or  the  latter  may  be  employed 
alone.  This  leaching  solution  consists  of  an  ordinary 
hyposulphite  solution,  to  which  has  been  added  a  solu- 
ble compound  of  copper.  The  sulphate  is  preferred, 
but  (in  descending  oraer  of  effectiveness)  the  hyposul- 
phite, chloride,  nitrate,  carbonate,  acetate,  cuprous 
carbonate,  ammoniated  copper  and  hydrate  may  be 
employed.  A  double  salt  of  cuprons-sodium-hyposul- 
phite  IS  thus  formed — 

4NaoSa03 + 2CnS04 = CujjSiOa.  NaaSaOa 
+  2NaaS04+NaaS40e 

in  which  the  copper  can  be  replaced  by  silver,  the 
eliminated  copper  taking  the  place  of  the  silver  in  the 
compound  broken  up  by  the  solution.  The  solution  is 
made  by  adding  1  to  3  per  cent,  of  the  copper  salt  to  a 
1  to  5  per  cent  solution  of  the  hyposulphite  of  an  alkali 
or  alkali  earth.  The  gold  and  silver  are  recovered  by 
precipitation  as  sulphides. — W.  G.  M. 


An  Improved  Method  of  Purifying  Metallic  Copper 
in  the  presence  of  Arsenic  or  Antimony  or  both.  Fredk. 
Williams  Pittuck,  Hebburn,  Durham,  and  James 
Marwood  Hucklebridge,  Jarrow,  Durham.  Eng.  Pat. 
4244,  March  3,  1884. 

The  purification  is  effected  by  blowing  dry  steam  through 
the  melted  copper,  whereby  the  arsenic  and  antimony 
become  converted  into  volatile  compounds,  which  pass 
away  into  the  flues;  and  the  steam  acts  also  as  a 
mechanical  stirrer,  bringing  fresh  nortions  of  the  metal 
into  the  sphere  of  action.— -VV.  G.  M. 


Improved  Process  for  **  Untinning"  Tin-plate  Refuse 
in  Hermetically  closed  Apparatus,  and  at  the  same  time 
obtaining  Ammonia.  Ludolph  Poengsen.  Eng.  Pat. 
4684,  March  11th,  1884. 

The  inventor  treats  tinned  iron  scraps  in  a  specially 
constructed  apparatus  with  a  solution  containing  an 
alkali  and  an  alkaline  nitrate.  The  tin  is  thus  removed 
as  alkaline  stannate,  the  ammonia  which  is  evolved 
being  passed  into  water  or  weak  acid.  The  residue  of 
iron  is  further  treated  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  or 
solution  of  ferric  cliloride  to  complete  the  removal  of  the 
tin.  A  special  apparatus  for  washing  the  treated  iron  is 
also  described. — ^E.  J.  B. 


Improved  Process  of  and  Compound  for  Removing 
Precious  Metals  from  Ores  and  Metallurgical  Products. 
Edwaid  Hubbard  Russell.  Park  City,  Utah,  U.S.A. 
Eng.  Pat  5431.    March  26,  1884. 

The  object  of  the  inventor  is  to  recover  the  silver  and 
gold  existing  in  ores  or  products  as  metallic  silver,  as 


Improve7nenis  in  separating  Ammonia  from  Blast  Fur- 
nace  and  otiier  Gases  or  Vapours,  and  in  Apparatus 
therefor.  Gavin  Chapman,  Glasgow.  Eng.  Pat  6406, 
April  16,  1884. 
Connected  with  the  flue  leading  from  the  blast  or  other 
furnace  are  chambers  or  vessels  provided  with  no  outlets. 
In  the  lower  part  of  each  of  these  is  placed  a  solution 
of  sulphuric  or  other  suitable  acid.  In  each  also  is  a 
gun  metal  shaft  carrying  a  number  of  circular  copper 
plates  or  discs,  small  distances  apart,  and  preferably 
bolted  together  at  points  near  their  circumference.  When 
the  shaft  is  made  to  revolve,  the  plates  (which  dip  into 
the  acid  solution)  continually  expose  a  fresh  acid  surface 
to  the  ammonia,  which  finds  its  way  in  from  the  flue,  and 
is  absorbed. — A.  R.  D. 


Xn.— PAINTS,  TARNISHES,  AND  RESINS. 

Rendering  Fabrics,  Fibrous  Materials  of  all  kinds,  and 
Leatlier  Impermeable.  Frank  Worth.  Eng.  Pat  4921, 
October  16,  1883. 
The  object  of  this  invention,  which  has  received  pro- 
visional protection  only,  is  to  render  different  materials 
waterproof  by  saturating  them  with  a  solution  of  palmi- 
tate  or  oleate  of  alumina  in  petroleum,  ether,  or  benzene, 
which,  after  the  evaporation  of  the  solvent,  leaves  an 
impermeable  varnish.— C.  F.  C. 

Manufacture  of  Anhydrous  Sulphide  of  Zinc.    Edward 

Hill.  Eng.  Pat.  4980,  October  19,  1883. 
The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  prevent  the  oxidation* 
hardening,  discolouration  and  loss  of  body,  or  covering 
power,  wTiich  liave  attended  the  manufacture  of  anhyd- 
rous sulphide  of  zinc  as  hitherto  conducted.  Hydrated 
zinc  sulphide,  prepared  in  any  convenient  way,  is,  after 
being  washed  and  partially  dried,  saturated  with  a 
soluUon  of  zinc  chloride,  dried,  and  ignited.  Or  a 
solution  of  zinc  chloride  may  be  pjartially  precipitated 
with  a  solution  of  barium  sulphide,  the  precipitate 
pressed  without  washing,  in  order  that  it  may  retain  a 
certain  quanti^  of  undecomposed  zinc  ^chloride,  dried 
and  ignited.  The  barium  chloride  solution  resulting 
from  the  above  reaction  is  decomposed  with  sulphuric 
acid,  the  resulting  barium  sulphate  being  utilised  as 
"permanent  white,"  and  the  solution  of  hydrochloric 
acid  being  used  to  prepare  a  fresh  quantity  of  zinc 
chloride  solution.  The  washed  and  dried  zinc  sulphide 
obtained  by  either  of  the  above  processes  is  then  heated 
to  redness  with  continual  stirring  in  a  reverberatory  or 
muffle  furnace,  until  fumes  of  zinc  chloride  begin  to 
be  evolved.  The  charge  is  tlien  drawn  into  water.  The 
volatisation  of  the  zinc  chloride  prevents  access  of  air, 
and  therefore  prevent*  oxidation  and  discolouration. — 

£.  J.  B. 
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Immrovements  in  the  Manufaeiure  of  White  Lead,  H.  B. 
Condy,  Batteisea,  Surrey.  Eng.  Pat.  1093,  Jan.  18, 
1884. 

The  imDrovementeoonBut  in  modificatioiiBof  the  procesB 
patentea  by  the  inventor,  nnder  date  llarch  14,  1881. 
Ka  1096.  The  inrentor  finds  that  white  lead,  prepared 
according  to  his  previons  prooets,  Lb  liable,  nnder  certain 
conditions,  to  aught  variations  of  tint,  which  detract 
from  its  value,  and  he  therefore  prefers  the  foUowin^g 
process,  the  subject  of  the  present  patent :— Metallic 
lead  is  melted,  skimmed,  and  granulated  by  dropping  it 
into  water.  The  granulated  lead  is  then  placed  m  tanks 
of  suitable  construction,  when  it  is  alternately  exposed 
to  atmospheric  action,  and  to  dilute  acetic  acid  (1  grm. 
acid  of  1*045  sp.  gr.  to  12^  gmis.  water)  at  intervals  of 
two  to  four  hours,  until  the  acetate  solution  attains  the 
specific  gravity,  of  1*040  at  W  F.  By  this  method 
manufactured  metallic  impurities  present  in  the  lead, 
such  as  silver  or  copper,  are  left  undissolved,  and  on  this 
account  old  lead,  such  as  lead  piping,  roofing,  etc.,  may 
be  profitably  utilised  for  this  purpose.  The  solution  of 
basic  acetate  of  lead  thus  obtained  is  treated  with 
bicarbonate  of  soda  in  the  proportion  of  90lbs.  for  every 
601bs.  of  acetic  acid  ori^pnally  employed,  and  the  solu- 
tion tested,  and  mora  bicarbonate  addea,  if  necessary, 
so  as  to  effect  the  complete  precipitation  of  the  lead. 
The  precipitated  white  lead  is  washed,  pressed,  and 
dried  m  the  usual  way. — H.  J. 


xm.— TANiriKa,  leatheu,  aLUES^  sizes,  akd 

EESINS. 

Manufaeture  of  Give  atid  ^-Bye-produett  from  Banes, 
with  a  Method  and  Apparatus  for  utUieing  such 
products  in  the  Manufaeiure  of  Paper-Pulp,  W.  R. 
Lake,  London.  Communicated  by  Carl  Valdemar 
Flodgvist,  Mtfludal,  Sweden.    Eng.  Pat  4356,  Sept 

Of  a  number  of  chambers,  lined  with  a  mixturo  of 
asphaltum  and  resin,  and  connected  with  each  other 
by  channels  to  allow  of  the  passa^  through  the  series  of 
sulphurous  acid  jgas,  generated  in  a  furnace  in  which 
sulphur  and  pyntes  aro  simultoneously  burnt,  two  aro 
filled  with  bones  freed  from  fat  in  the  usual  manner; 
the    remaining   chambers    are    filled   with   limestone. 
The   sulphurous    acid   ffasis  cooled  in  a  refrigerator 
before  being  conducted  through  the  series  of  chambers, 
and  the  latter  are  protected  m>m  the  action  of  the  acid 
gas  by  the  coating  of  asphaltum  and  reein.    A  wooden 
grating  forms  the  bottom  of  each  chamber,  while  at  the 
top  is  m  each  case  a  rose  conneeted  with  a  pipe  conveying 
a  stream  of  water  from  a  reservoir.    In  tnis  way  the 
water  is  equally  divided  over  the  bones  and  limestone  in 
the  chambers,  and  as  it  descends  it  is  met  by  the  ascend- 
ing sulphurous  acid  gas ;  when  it  reaches  the  bottoms  of 
the  chambers  it  contains  in  solution  acid  phosphate  of 
lime  or  acid  sulphite  of  lime.      This  fluid  is  collected 
and  again  passed  through  the  chambers,  the  operation 
being  repeated  until  the  required  strength  of  5**  Beaum^ 
is  attained  ;  when  this  is  the  case  fresh  water  is  allowed 
to  run  into  the  chambers,  until  a  similar  solution  is 
obtained.     When  all  the  phosphate  of  lime  in  the  bones 
has  been  dissolved,  the  cartilage  remaining  behind  is 
taken  out  and  prepared  for  ^lue  in  the  usual  manner. 
Any  chamber   may  be   emptied  and   refilled  without 
interrupting  the  working  of  the  apparatus.    According 
to  that  part  of  the  invention  which  relates  to  the  manu- 
facture of  paper  pulp,  a  spherical  boiler,  of  steel  plates, 
lined  on  the  interior  with  lead  plates,  and  resting  upon 
trunnions,  is  a  little  more  than  naU  filled  with  sawdust, 
previously  cleansed  from  bark  anddirt,  and  sufficient  of 
the  solution  of  acid  phosphate  of  lime  and  acid  sulphite 
of  lime,  at  about  5"*  Beaum^,  to  entirely  cover  the  saw- 
dust    The  boiler  is  now  turned  for  htM  an  hour,  in 
order  that  the  solution  may  be  thoroughly  absorbed  by 
the  sawdust,  and  at  the  end  of  this^  operation  dry  steam 
is  admitted  through  a  pipe,  the  steam  pressure  being 
gradually  increased   to   TOlb,  per  square  inch,  which 


pressure  is  maintained  for  from  eig^i  to  nine  houB, 
when  the  sawdust  will  have  been  converted  into  paper 
pnlp.  Wood,  straw,  and  other  fibrous  matten  may, 
with  certain  precautions,  be  made  use  of  for  the  mana- 
lacture  of  pulp  by  this  process. — ^E.  G.  C. 


Manufacture  of  Coloured  Grained  Leather.  Frank 
Worth.    Eng.  Pat  4848,  October  11,  1883. 

This  is  a  conmiunication  from  Messrs.  Hansmann  Bros., 
of  Homburg,  and  obtained  provisional  protection  only. 
The  process  is  said  to  be  suitable  for  hXi  lands  of  lei^her, 
and  may  be  used  with  all  kinds  of  graining  preparations. 
— A.  J.  K« 

An  Improved  Manufacture  of  Size  from  Wet  Calf  White 
Leather  shavings,  or  Cuttings,  Isaac  Cripps,  jun., 
Brixton.     Eng.  Pat  2843,  Feb.  6, 1884. 

Thb  shavmgs  are  first  soaked  in  water  for  some  honra, 
and  then  washed  out  and  allowed  to  drain.  They  are 
now  allowed  to  remain  for  twelve  houre  or  more  in 
'*  rather  more  than  their  own  weight  of  warm  water  of  a 
temperature  of  120°  Fahrenheit  or  thereabouts,  into  which 
there  has  been  previously  placed  a  solution  made  by 
dissolving  ordinary  soda  in  boiling  water  in  the  propor- 
tion of  aoout  3|lb.  of  soda  for  each  hundredweight  of 
shavings  or  cuttings."  The  mixture  is  next  well  stirral 
and  drawn  out  upon  a  screen  placed  in  a  slanting  potdtioD 
between  the  top  of  the  vat  containing  the  cutting  or 
shavings,  and  tne  top  of  a  lower  vat  or  tub  oontuning 
clean  cold  water.  Tne  shavinjjp  are  pnahed  down  the 
screen  into  the  lower  vat,  in  which  they  are  weU  washed 

Ereviously  to  being  allowed  to  drain  zor  ten  or  twelve 
ours.  The  cuttings  so  prepared  are  now  covered  with 
boiling  water  and  boiled  for  about  five  hours,  this  part  of 
the  process  being  carried  out  in  *'  an  ordinary  copper  or 
pan  provided  with  a  steam  coU  or  jacket  bottom,  and  with 
an  outlet  in  the  lower  part  to  which  a  tap  is  fixed." 
Around  the  outlet  to  the  tap  is  placed  a  wire  gauxe,  cam 
or  trap,  filled  with  clean  6ow  or  other  hair,  through  whieb, 
after  the  boiling|  already  described,  the  size  is  run  off 
for  treatment  with  alum  in  the  usual  manner. — E  G.  C. 


Improvements  in  the  Manufaeture  of  Artificial  Leather, 
Walter  Travb.    Eng.  Pat  5191,  Much  20,  1884. 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  the  preparation  of  a  felt 
backing,  upon  which  a  japanned  sur&ice  is  formed. 
For  this  purpose  the  felt  oackini;  is  covered  on  ooe 
side  with  a  coating  of  oil  of  japan,  mixed  to  the 
consiBtency  of  a  thick  paint ;  this  is  allowed  to  dry,  and, 
if  necessary,  the  treatment  is  repeated  more  than  once. 
The  japan  used  is  from  the  tree  known  aa  the  "stsg- 
maria  vemiciflua."  The  surface,  when  thoron|[^y  dry, 
and  rendered  smooth  by  rolling  or  otherwise,  is  varnished 
with  any  suitable  elastic  varnish. — A.  J.  K. 


XIY.— AaBICULTTJEE,  XAVUEES,  Eto. 

The  Action  of  Solutions  of  Sodium  Chloride  and  Zinc 
Sulphate  upon  the  Growth  of  Plants  and  Comvosition 
of  Soils.  F.  Storp,  J.  Kdnig  and  others.  Bied.  Centr. 
1884,78. 

Chlobide  of  sodium  in  comparatively  large  amounts  has 
a  specific  injurious  action  upon  the  ^wth  of  many 
plants,  and  especially  upon  the  germination  of  seeds;  but 
in  the  main  its  evil  effecte  are  due  to  ite  comparatively 
powerful  solvent  action  upon  the  constituents  oif  the  soil, 
whereby  the  latter  may  become  not  only  rapidly  im- 
poverished of  its  plant  foods,  but  also  brought  into  a 
condition  unfavourable  for  healthy  growth,  lyy  reason  of 
the   considerable   amounto  of   magnesium  or^  calcinm 
chloride  formed  by  the  action  of  sodium  chloride  upon 
magnesium  carbonate,  or  calcium  sulphate,  carbonate  or 
silicate.    The  waste  waters  from  salines  and  mineral 
springs  must  therefore,  be  considered  upon  the  whole  to 
have  a  prejudicial  effect  upon  agriculture.    The  question 
of  the  influence  of  oompoimda  ot  sine  Is  a  veiy  impoitaDt 
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one,  bnt  has,  np  to  the  present,  been  little  investigated. 
Frevtag  (Bied.  Centr.  1882, 605)  considered  that  solutions 
of  anc  sttlphate  had  a  specific  poisonous  effect  npon  plant 
Ufe,  bat  maintained,  at  the  same  time,  that  by  reaction 
with  other  constituents  of  the  soil,  this  salt  became  innoc- 
uous.   Experiments,  however,  conducted  by  K5ni^  ujMn 
the  same  plan  as  the  above-mentioned  researches  with 
ehloride  ot  sodium,  have  led  to  the  following  deductions : 
Even  dUute  solutions  of  zinc  sulphate  applied  to  the  roots 
of  assimilating  plants,  induce  sickness  and  death  with  a 
rapidity  proportionate  to  the  concentration  of  the  so- 
lution.   To  many  fungi  and  ^rminating  embryos  which 
have  not  commenced  to  assimilate,  zinc  sulphate  appears 
to  be  indifferent.    The  specific  poisonous  action  of  zinc 
sulphate  appears  to  be  destroyed  by  mutual  reaction 
between  it  and  the  soil  constituents ;  but  such  reaction 
is  attended  by  changes  in  the  soil  by  no  means  beneficial 
to  plant  Ufe.     In  consequence  of  the  ntatnal  decom- 
poflitions  which  take  place  between  zinc  sulphate  upon 
the  one  hand,  and  the  carbonates,  phosphates,  silicates 
and  humates  of  potessium,  calcium  and  magnesium  upon 
the  other,  the  basic  plant  foods  are  rendered  so  easily 
soluble  that  the  soil  rapidly  becomes  exhausted.     More- 
over, the  bases  originaUy  combined  with  carbonic,  silicic, 
phosphoric,  etc,  acids  now  occur  as  sulphates,  a  form  of 
combination  indicated  by  experience  as  one  of  the  least 
efficient     It  is  also  probable  that  the  plant  foods  of  an 
acid  nature,  such  as  humic  acid,  form  insoluble  zinc 
compounds,  and  thus  are  not  readily  assimilable.   Further 
experiments  made  in  1882  by  KSnig,  Cosack,  Bohmer 
and  Weigmann,  upon  aliugerscale,  confirmed  the  above. 
The  authors  conaiaer  that  a  water  containing  1  gramme  of 
sodium  chloride  per  litre  may  be  expected  to  exert  a  pre- 
judicial effect  upon  soils,  wmlst  with  ^c  sulphate  a  very 
much  smaller  degree  of  concentration  acts  similarly. 
Experiments  with  ferrous  sulphate  shewed  that  besides 
an  exhausting   influence   similar  to   that   of    sodium 
chloride  and  zinc  sulphate,  it  possesses  the  property  of 
dosing  u]^  the  pores  of  the  earth  after  a  short  time,  and 
BO  gives  rise  to  a  "  sour  "  condition  of  the  soiL — W.  D.  B. 


CarruUKte  as  a  eliecmer  substitute  for  Kainitefor  manu- 
rial  purposes.    Troschke.    Bied.  Centr.  1884,  98. 

The  well-known  valuable  property  which  kainite  pos- 
sesses of  absorbing  considerable  amounts  of  volatile 
ammonia  oompounds  and  salts,  and  which  has  caused  it 
to  be  employed  for  admixture  with  steble  manure,  is 
»hared  by  camallite,  and  that,  according  to  the  author, 
in  an  even  greater  degree.  He  found,  indeed,  that  under 
the  same  conditions,  kainite  absorbed  4*6  per  cent,  of  its 
weight  of  ammonia  from  an  ammoniacal  atmosphere, 
whilst  with  camallite  the  amount  was  9  per  cent.  He 
calculates  that  for  ammonia  fixation,  camallite  will  be 
more  than  three  times  as  cheap  as  kainite.  It  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  the  larger  proportion  of  chlorides  and 
magnesium  compounds  in  carnamte  than  in  kainite  will 
liave  any  injurious  influence  upon  plant  life.— W.  D.  B. 


Manuritw  a  Crop  of  Rye  with  Kainite  and  Bone  Meid, 
P.  W.  Steffens.    Bied.  Centr.    1884,  99. 

A  FIELD  of  well-marled  arable  land  with  sandy  soil,  20 
acres  in  area,  was,  after  ploughing  in  the  clover,  dressed 
with  3001b.  of  kainite,  and  later,  at  the  time  of  seed 
planting,  with  lOOlb.  of  bone-meal.  An  area  of  one- 
tenth  of  an  acre  was  left  unmanured,  and  the  crop  from 
this  compared  with  the  crop  from  one-tenth  of  an  acre  of 
the  manured  portion.    The  jrields  were  as  under : — 


iV  acre  manured. 

IM  kg  haulms 
61*5  „  oom 

2*5  M  chaff 


171*0  total. 


i\i  acre  unmanuredL 
80*8  kg  haulms 
44*2  M  com 
2*8  ,.  chaff 

mitotaL 


The  cost  of  manuring  was  14*4  ^marks  per  acre,  the 
valae  of  the  increase  of  the  manured  crop  39*38  marks, 
so  that  the  manuring  effected  a  clear  gain  of  24*98 
marks.  The  application  of  1001b.  of  bone-meal  in  a 
previous  year,  unaccompanied  by  kainite,  was  by  no 
means  so  efficient,-* W,  D,  B, 


Manurial  Experiments  with  Sea-Mud  and  with  a  Moor* 

Compost,  Enckhausen.  Bied.  Centr.  1884,  100. 
A  piece  of  poor,  sandy  arable  land,  with  cold  impervious 
sub-soil,  was  divided  into  three  plots  of  158q.m.  each  in 
area.  The  first  plot  was  manured  with  60kg.  of  sea  mud 
collected  from  an  arm  of  the  sea,  the  tide  having  just 
receded,  the  second  plot  with  60kg.  of  decomposed  stable 
dung,  and  the  third  was  left  unmanured.  Tne  following 
teble  gives  the  results  of  the  experiment,  the  yidds  being 
expreased  in  terms  of  kilogrammes  per  hectare. 


^v 

Manure. 

1 

•  Spring  Rye. 

Oats. 

Potatoes. 

No. 

1 

Com. 

Husk. 

Com. 

Husk. 

1 

Sea-Hod.... 

2500 

MOO 

2086 

8800 

39000 

8 

Stable  Dung 

1883 

3000 

2333 

2333 

^oooa 

3 

Unmanured 

1500 

3000  1  leoo 

2000 

83S3S 

These  figures  shew  that  the  sea-mud  in  all  cases  caused 
a  higher  production  than  when  the  ground  remained  un« 
manured  or  manured  with  stable  dung.  The  mud  when 
collected  had  not  settled  down  and  so  contained  a  high 
pen^ntage  of  water,  in  fact  a  load  of  200  ^centners 
only  contained  from  77  to  78  centners  of  diy  substance. 

In  spite  of  this,  the  author  believes  that  ito  use  will  be 
attended  by  economyi 

Experiments  were  also  made  as  to  the  fertilisation  of  a 
piece  of  moor-land  reclaimed  from  forest  30  vears  since. 
Before  the  application  of  the  compost  about  to  be 
described,  the  annual  yield  of  potatoes  was  onlv  about 
3600kg.  per  hectere.    A  compost  was  prepared  of 

6  loads  sea-mud,  equivalent  to  470  centners  dry  sub- 

stences 
457  Centners  of  steble  dung 
40  Centners  phosphorite  meal 
40  Centners  of  potassium  and  magnesium  sulphate 

7  Loads  of  marl,  and  some  sawdust 

The  yield  per  hectare  after  the  application  of  the  above 
was  11,899kg.  of  potatoes. 

With  summer  green  crops  such  as  the  cereals  the  above 
compost  gave  much  better  resulto  than  stable  dung  and 
ite  cost  was  less.  With  crops  such  as  potatoes  there  was 
little  difference  between  the  results  of  the  two  dressings. 
Tlie  cost  of  the  compost  per  centner  was  estimated  at 
0*24  *marks,  that  of  the  stable  dung  at  0*40  marks.-— 
W.  D.  B.  

Manuring  Experiments  with  Common  Salt  and  Herring 
Waste,  £.  U.  d'Orval  and  A.  Pagnoul.  Bied.  Centr. 
1884,92. 

The  authors  find  that  in  quantities  not  exceeding  40kg. 
per  hectare,  sodium  chlonde  exerta  neither  a  favourable 
nor  unfavourable  influence  upon  the  growth  of  cereal 
crops,  and  that  in  small  amounte  it  may  therefore  be 
adoea  without  danger  to  guano  to  fix  volatue  constituents 
therein.  The  authors  have  also  made  experiments  as  to 
the  value  of  salted  herring  waste  for  manuring  purposes. 
They  found  that  the  composition  of  this  was  by  no  means 
constant,  as  the  following  figures  shew : — (1)  Composition 
of  a  sample  of  herring  waste  analysed  five  to  six  years 
ago.  (2)  Of  a  sample  analysed  recently.  (3)  According 
to  Nantier. 

<l)  (8)  <9 

Water  14*8    ....    38*58    ....    20*55 

Nitrogen 4*3    ....     1*96    ....     1*26 

Phosphoric  Acid..  4*7  ....  1*95  ....  1*19 
Sodium  Chloride..  28*5  ....  40*36  ....  52*00 
Other OrganioSub-  ^^  ^  \ 

stances 35*2    ....    11*77    ••••(^•m 

Other  ^  Inorganic  4     '^ 

Substances....    18*5    ....     47V   •.••/ 

100*0  100*00  100-00 

Further  investigations  were  made  by  the  authors  in 
the  autumn  of  last  year  upon  a  fresh  sample  of  herring 
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waste  from  Boulogne.     The  following  are  the  analytical 
results ; 

Fresh        Dried    Waste  washed 
Waste.      Waste,     and  dried. 

Water  47*7    ....     1-8    ....     2'1 

Nitrogen  2*4    ....     4*6    ....     6*3 

Fattymatters  121    ....    22*7    ....    36*8 

Other  Organic  Sab- 
stances 13*1    ....    24*7    ....    201) 

Sodium  Chloride....    18*0    ....    33*9    ....    ID'S 
Phosphoric  Acid  ....     2*3    ... .     4*3    . . ..     6*7 
Other  Mineral  mat- 
ters      4*3    ....     8*2    ....    18-8 

Practical  trials  with  various  crops  shewed  that,  as  was 
to  be  anticipated,  the  original  waste  had  a  most  injarions 
influence  upon  the  yield,  owing  to  the  enormous  quantity 
of  sodium  chloride  which  was  unavoidably  applied  to  the 
soil  if  the  whole  supply  of  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid 
was  to  be  derived  from  the  waste.  However,  on  allowing 
a  period  of  time  to  elapse  hetween  the  application  of  the 
waste  and  the  sowing  of  the  seed,  sufficient  for  the 
greater  portion  of  the  sodium  chloride  to  be  washed  out 
of  the  soil,  much  better  results  were  obtained.  |The 
analysis  above  quoted,  of  the  waste  washed  and  dfied, 
shews  that  the  sodium  chloride  can  be  removed  by  water 
to  a  jconsiderable  extent  without  any  practical  loss  of 
nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid.  The  nianurial  value  of 
the  washed  and  dried  waste  the  author  places  at  12  marks 
per  centner. — W.  D.  B. 

AfHean  Guano,    P.  Wagner.    Bied.  Centr.  1883,  849- 

The  author  has  obtained  the  following  analytical  results 
with  a  sample  of  African  Guano  : — 

In  the  form  of  nitric  acid  . .    002% i 


Nitrogen.. 


f« 


ammonia    . .    4*57%  [  ||.^ 


In  oncanic  compounds,  uric  i 

acid.  Guanine,  &c 10*09%  J 


9*75 


/Easily  soluble  in  ^ 

water    3*05% 

Insoluble  in 
water    6*70% 

Potash    4*85 


Phosphoric 
Acid  .... 


The  Influetice  of  temperature  upon  the  growth  of  Plants* 
Hellriegel.  Bied.  Centr.  1884,  123. 

For  every  plant  and  for  every  physiological  function 
thereof,  there  are  certain  limits  of  temperature  between 
which  the  processes  take  place  in  a  normal  manner. 
As  the  lower  limit  is  approached,  the  processes  of  life 
become  gradually  more  .feeble  and  finally  cease,  whilst 
on  approaching  the  higher  limit  the  processes  become 
gradually  more  vigorous  until  that  limit  is  reached.-  At 
temperatures  above  this  point  the  pnx^esses  again  l>ecome 
feeble,  and  a  third  degree  of  temperature  is  at  last 
reached  at  which  life  is  impossible.  The  temperature 
most  favourable  for  the  normal  exercise  of  the  various 
physiological  functions  lies  between  20**  and  40**  C, 
between  these  degrees  there  is  an  optimum  for  each 
plant.  Temperatures  above  50^0.  are  unfavourable  to 
plant  life.  The  author,  in  this  article,  gives  the 
results  of  his  experiments  upon  the  influence  of  low 
temperatures  on  germination  of  seeds  of  the  winter 
rye,  winter  wheat,  barley,  oats,  maize,  raoe,  linseed, 
vetch,  pea,  horse-bean,  lupine,  clover,  buckwheat, 
asparagus,  red-beet,  cress,  and  encumber.  The  seeds 
of  the  majority  of  our  cultivated  plants  were 
found  to  geiminate  at  temperatures  below  4°  C. 
of  the  cereals,  winter  rye  appeared  to  require  the 
least  amount  of  heat  for  germination.  At  0''  C,  it 
germinated  in  a  perfectly  normal  manner,  and  was  able 
at  this  temperature  properly  to  develope  its  seed  leaves 
and  rootlets.  W^inter  wheat  was  also  able  to  germinate 
atO'  C,  but  more  slowlv  than  was  the  case  with  rye. 
The  summer  cereals,  barley  and  oats,  appeared  to  require 
a  higher  temjierature.  At  0**  C. ,  a  development  of  the 
rootlets  but  not-  of  the  seed  leaves  took  place,  in  fact, 
even  after  six  weeks  the  latter  had  not  yet  burst  through 
the  integuments.  At  2°  C,  and  in  six  weeks,  the  seed 
leaves  of  barley  attained,  upon  an  average,  to  a  length 
of  20mm.,  of  oats  to  a  length  of  17mm.  Maize  was  found 
to  re<}nire,  at  least,  a  temperature  of  %-T  C.  for  incipent 

fermination,  at  which  point,  higher  than  that  required 
y  any  other  cereal,   the  germinating  processes  were 


extremely  feeble.    Of  seeds  with  oUy  albumen,  the  rape 
was  found  to  be  able  to  germinate  freely  at  abont  0'  C., 
for  growth  and  assimilation,  however,  a  higher  tem- 
perature was  requisite.      Linseed  shewed  at  0°  (X  ao 
si^ns  of  germination,  at  2°  C  there  was  a  development 
ot  the  rootlets,  but  not  of  the  seed  ieavea    Of  the 
Papilionacece,  tJie  vetch  required  the  lowest  temperature. 
At  0""  C,  both  seed  leaves  and  rootlets,  were  developed, 
and  attained  in  six  weeks  to  a  length  of  10mm.    For  the 
same  degree  of  development,  peas  and  clover  required 
a  temperature  of  l^'C.,  and  with  beans  and  lupines, 
it  was  found  Uiat  seed  leaves,  as  well  as  rootlets,  would 
not  burst  through  tlie  integuments  below  3"  C.    At  2^  C. 
asparagus  sent  forth  both  rootlets  and  seed  leaves.    The 
lowest  temperature  for  germination  of  carrot  seed  wu 
found  to  be  3"*  C,  for  red-beet  5°  C.     Among  the  plants 
experimented  upon,  the  cucumber  was  found  to  require 
the  highest  temperature.     At  8*7^  C,  the  seed  gave  no 
sign  of  life  wliatsoever. — \V.  D.  B. 

{To  he  Continued,) 

Observations  as  to  the  influence  of  Climate  upon  the  Dura- 
tion of  and  Processes  of  the  Life  of  Plants,  F.  Hilde- 
brand,  Bied.  Centr.  1884, 138. 

The  author  here  records  a  series  of  observations,  made 
during  the  year  1882,  of  the  numerous  abnormal  appear- 
ances in  the  growth  of,  and  discharge  of  the  functions  of, 
various  plants,  induced  by  the  abnormal  climatic  con- 
ditions oDtaining  in  that  period.  Seeds  of  annual  plants 
which  usually  remain  at  rest  during  the  winter  before 
germinating,  germinated  in  the  same  summer  as  they 
were  produced,  and  brought  forth  physiologically  complete 

Elants.  Other  annual  growths  did  not  die  down  after 
looming,  but  evolved  a  second  inflorescence,  the  stemw 
at  the  same  time  becoming  woody.  In  short  it  appoured 
a  decided  tendency  of  many  short-lived  once-flowering 
plants,  to  become,  under  favourable  climatic  influence 
longer  lived,  and  to  flower  more  than  once.  Certain 
biennial  plants,  such  as  Digitalis  purpurea  evolved,  alter 
the  first  inflorescence,  shoots  upon  the  leaf -bearing  axis, 
and  shewed  a  tendency  to  become  shrubs.  With  other 
biennials  two  periods  of  inflorescence  and  fruit-bearing 
were  frequently  observed  together  with  lignification  of 
the  leaf-l]«aring  axis.  Many  perennials,  usually  blooming 
in  the  spring,  flowered  in  the  preceding  autumn,  and 
shrubs  which  generally  flower  in  the  spring  time,  being 
then  bare  of  leaves,  were  observed  to  flower  in  the 
preceding  autumn,  the  plant  being  then  covered  with 
leaves.  Numerous  examples  also  occurred  when  the  case 
was  exactly  reversed.  Then  again,  there  were  observed 
cases  where  shrubs  usually  flowering  once  only  in  tlie 
year,  had  two  periods  of  inflorescence  in  18^  Some 
explanation  is  thus  afibrded  of  the  fact  that  under  certain 
climatic  conditions  many  shrubs,  sudi  as  Bhanmus 
Frangula,  normally  flower  twice  in  the  year. — W.  D.  B. 

ManurialExperimefUs  with  Potatoes,  M.  Mlircker.  Bied. 

Centr.     1884,  102. 

Three  series  of  experiments  upon  as  many  varieties  of 
soil  were  undertaken,  special  reference  being  had  to  the 
most  efficient  form  in  wnich  nitro^n  could  be  applied,  to 
the  behaviour,  harmful  or  otherwise,  of  large  amounts  of 
potassium  compounds,  the  comparative  efficiency  of 
soluble  phosphoric  acid  derived  trom  faeces  or  artmcial 
superphosphates,  and  to  the  most  advantageous  propor- 
tion between  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid.  The  rsHults 
from  the  three  soils  agreed  most  closely  with  each  other. 
It  was  found  that  in  a  nearly  sterile  sand,  not  more  than 
8kg.  of  nitrogen  and  10kg.  of  phosphoric  acid  were  required, 
that  nitrogen  in  presence  of  phosphoric  acid  was  more 
efiScieni  when  applied  as  an  ammonium  salt  than  as 
sodium  nitrate,  and  that  anmionium  salts  alone,  increased 
the  yield  to  the  same  extent  that  sodium  nitrate  aJone, 
decreased  it.  Potassium  salts  applied  in  Uie  spiinff  gave 
most  unfavourable  results.  Phosphoric  acid  derived  noni 
feeces  appeared  more  efiicient  than  when  applied  as  super- 
phosphate. The  second  series  was  made  upon  a  poorly  cul- 
tivated soil,  with'.the  following  results  :  Potassium  salts, 
together  with  phosphoric  acid  applied  in  the  antumn 
caused  a  decreased  total  yield  but  a  higher  percentage  of 
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Btarcb,  bat  applied  in  the  spring,  both  quality  and  quan- 
tity sofifered.  The  most  favourable  ratio  oetween  nitrogen 
and  phosphoric  acid  was  found  to  be  7  :  9*5.    With  a  ma- 
nuring of  potaasiuin  salts  alone  the  yield  was  worse  than 
from  the  nnmanured  soil  whether  these  salts  were  applied 
in  the  autttmn  or  spring.    The  third  series  of  experiments 
was  made  upon  a  light  sandy  soil  brought  into  cultivation 
by  means  ot  turf  and  stable  dung.    With  an  ap{)lication 
of  potasttinni  sulphate  in  the  autumn,  the  total  vi^d  was 
decreased,  but  the  quality  improved ;  when  tnis,  how- 
ever was  applied  in  the  spring,  the  conditions  were 
exactly  the  reverse.    The  highest  total  jrield  and  best 
rcHults  as  to  percentage  of  starch  were  obtained  when  the 
ratio  between  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid  was  1:1.    As 
before  potassium  salts  alone  f^ave  unfavourable  results. 
Applied  in  the  autumn,  potassium  salts  appear  to  possess 
a  property— not  to  be  under-estimated — of  rendering  the 
potato  plant  less  liable  to  disease  and  also  of  improving 
the  shape  and  durability  of  the  tubers.— W.  D.  B. 

Practical  Trials  of  the  Value  of  different  Varieties  of  Sugar 
Beet.    M.  MUrcker.     Bied.  Cent.  1884,  126. 

As  in  previous  years  the  author  has  made  a  series  of  com- 
parative experiments  as  to  the  value  of  different  varieties 
of  sugar  beet  grown  in  Saxony,  and  as  far  as  possible 
under  the  same  conditions  of  manure,  etc  The  follow- 
ing table  sets  forth  the  most  important  results.  The 
plants  were  grown  in  rows  of  11  inches  wide  : — 


Variety  of  Beet. 


} 


Kl.  Wanzlebcner 

Original 

Dippe'sWanslebener 

Nachzucht    

KI.   Wanzlebener 

Mohringen    

Bestebom's  Imperator 
Vilmorin     blanche  i 

aro^orto  (Original)  i 
Simon  Legrand  de     | 

mires  blanches .... ) 


228 

218 

216 
210 
183 

241 


117 

12*0 

11-4 
11-2 
12-9 

11-7 


s 

a 

P 


127 

13*6 

127 
12*3 
11-4 

127 


eg. 


I 


84-0 

86D 

83*1 
82*4 
85*8 


e 


26*88 

26*16 

24-62 
23*58 
23*61 

28*20 


In  the  oripnal  paper;  results  of  experiments  with  many 
other  vaneties  are  recorded.  The  author  remarks  that 
no  variety  experimented  upon  has  proved  to  be  essentially 
bad.— W.  D.  B.  

Culture  of  the  Potato.    Cimbal,  Nitykowski,  Sattig  and 
others.    Bied.  Centr.  1883,  828. 

Cimbal  records  trials  made  with  38  varieties  in  1882. 
The  soil  was  loamy  and  rich  in  humus,  the  sub-soil  clay. 
A  dressing  of  superphosphate  and  stable  manure  was 
applied.  As  re^rds  starch  production,  Aurora  gave  the 
best  results,  Kichter's  Imperator  the  second  best,  and 
Snowfl&ke  the  worst.  It  was  also  found  that  the  finest 
yields  were  obtained  from  whole  large  seed  tubers,  and 
that  generally  speaking  whole  seed  tubers  gave  a  better 
total  >deld,  and  that  richer  in  starch  than  when  divided. 
Nitykowski  has  experimented  with  some  37  varieties  in  a 
saody  loam  soil  dressed  with  stable  manure.  Richter's 
Imperator  gave  the  best,  Eos  the  second  brat  results,  and 
Snowflake  the  worst  Sattig- WUrchwitz  finds  that  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  potato  behave  verv  differently  in  various 
soils.  In  a  light,  slightly  manured  potato  soil,  Richter's 
Schneeroee  gave  the  oest.  Seed  Gleason  the  second  best, 
and  Magnum  Bonum  the  worst  results,  whilst  in  a  heavy, 
strongly-manured  sugar  beet  soil.  Seed  Gleason  mive  the 
liest,  Snowflake  the  second  best,  Richter's  Long-Bearing 
the  worst  results.  The  variety  Dabers  was  the  most 
diseased.  Upon  the  whole  the  heavy  soil  appeared  most 
favourable.  Kennemann-Klenka  obtained  the  finest  yield 
of  tubers  with  Yellow  Rose  variety,  but  the  highest  per- 
centage of  starch  with  the  Champion.  J.  Timm- 
Papenhoe  records  observations  of  24  varieties  grown  in 
marshy  and  sandy  loam  soils.  In  the  first  case  Late  Rose 
and  Euphyllos  gave  the  best  yield  of  tubers,  in  the  second 


Lippsche's  Rose  and  early  from  Chicago,  the  worst  respec- 
tively being  Prima  Donna  and  Queen's  Potato.  Gierth 
has  cultivated  29  varieties  in  a  damp,  sometimes  wet, 
well-manured  clayey  loam  soil  with  clay  sub-soil.  The 
variety  Anderssen  gave  the  highest  yield  of  tubers  and 
starch,  and  Trophime  the  next  hignest  percentage  of 
starch  in  the  tuoer.  Heine- Emersleben  cultivated  in 
1881,  in  a  well-manured,  calcareous  sug^-beet  soil,  52 
varieties.  Lippsche's  Rose  gave  the  highest  yield  of 
tubers  and  starch,  and  the  second  highest  percentage  of 
starch  in  the  tubers.  The  variety  Alcohol  gave  the 
highest  percentage  of  starch  in  the  tubers,  and  in  con- 
nection with  this  the  author  remarks  that  the  varieties 
Eos,  Aurora,  and  Alcohol  may  be  depended  upon  to  give 
good  yields  of  starch,  and  are  thus  suitable  for  spirit 
manufacturers.  This  observation  is  confirmed  by  five 
years'  experience.  Among  new  varieties,  the  author  finds 
Richter's  Long  White  to  be  the  most  prolific.  The  follow- 
ing figures  as  to  the  proportion  between  crop  and  seed  are 

due  to  Lamport : — 

Yield  in  kg. 
Variety.  from  121  kg. 

seed  tubers. 

Champion 437 

Anderson  877 

Aurora 286 

LippecheRoee 296 

Imperator 252 

Flour  Ball 195 

Purple  Red 1« 

KarfyKing   165 

Snowflake 90 

Among  novelties,  the  variety  White  Elephant,  obtained 
by  crossing  White  Peachblow  with  Chili  Garnet,  is 
extraordinitfily  prolific,  attains  to  a  length  of  27cin., 
and  must  be  favourably  noticed.  It  is  stated  to  resist 
frost  very  well.  Experiments  have  recently  been  made 
at  Brest  on  the  cultivation  of  the  Ohrond-Potato  from  the 
island  of  Goritti  (Uruguay).  It  appears  to  be  hardy  and 
prolific,  and  may  give  good  results  if  crossed  with  some 
cultivated  variety.  Jean  Pilorg^,  of  Breta^e,  contri- 
butes his  results  with  42  varieties  in  connection  with  the 
proportion  between  seed  and  yield. 

With  2500.kilo8  of  seed. 

Champion  of  Scotland  yielded 41»660  kg 

VanderVere  , 38,060,, 

Seguin „       33,317  „ 

MafirnumBonum „       32,200,. 

BouleDepin „       33,183,, 

The  first,  third  and  fourth  varieties  are  healthy,  and  may 
be  stored  safely,  the  second  and  fifth  leave  much  to  be 
desired  in  these  {Nirticulars.  The  following  tabular  state- 
ment records  the  most  important  results  of  Emel's  com- 
parative trials  of  the  value  of  whole  seed  tubers  and  of 
fragments,  containing  each  a  bud ; — 

24  large  whole  tuhers 26'OkK. ) 

24medium„       „       22*0  „  >6ekg. 

248mall       „       „       18-0,,) 

24  larse  fragments  with  buds  above  23'OkK. 
24  medium  „  „  „  „  „  19*6  „ 
24  small        „       „       M       „       „        17*5  „ 

24  large  fragments  with  buds  below   27'Okg. ) 

24  medium 211)  „  >  67kg. 


24  8maU 


tt 


It 


tf 


eokg. 


19*0 


Four  concordant  series  of  observations  on  different 
varieties  of  potatoes  enable  the  author,  A.  Leydhecker, 
to  make  the  following  deductions  as  to  the  practical 
efficiency  of  the  variously  situated  buds  of  the  tuoer.  (1) 
The  vegetative  efficiency  of  the  buds  upon  a  tuber  gradu- 
ally decreases  from  the  summit  to  the  base.  (2)  The  buds 
upon  the  summit  of  the  tuber  yield  the  largest  crops,  and 
the  relatively  greatest  amount  of  large  tubers,  whilst  the 
reverse  is  the  case  with  the  terminal  ouds.  (3)  The  total 
yield  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  amount  of  substance 
m  the  mother  tuber,  hence  a  bud  united  to  a  tuber  may 
ive  a  production  more  than  twice  as  great  as  a  similar 
ud  separated  from  the  tuber  would.  ~W.  D.  B. 


t 


Cowtributions  to  the  more  exact  knowledge  of  the  Effieiencu 
of  Manures.  By  Paul  Wagner  and  others.  Bied. 
Centr.  1883,  729—744,  and  798—818. 

A  CAKEFITL  series  of  investigations,  extending  from  the 
year  1877  to  1882,  has  led  to  tne  development  of  a  method 
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of  research  capable  of  as  great  accuracy  as  the  best  analy- 
tical methods,  sncb,  for  example,  as  the  estimation  of 
phosphoric  acid  by  the  molybdate  process,  and  by  the  aid 
of  which  the  interesting  and  important  facts  in  relation 
to  plant  foods,  detailed  below,  may  be  considered  estab- 
lished in  a  trustworthy  manner.  The  earliest  trials  were 
made  upon  a  piece  of  land  which  had  lain  fallow  for  eight 
years.  Forty  plots,  some  of  1  square  metre,  others  of  2*25 
square  metres,  were  divided  off  bv  underground  brick 
walls  *55  metre  deep.  The  soil,  which  was  sandy,  was 
carefully  averaged  oy  turning  it  over  to  a  depth  of  *55 
metre  from  the  surfeice,  and  the  manure  unitormly  ap- 
plied by  mixing  with  the  upper  layers  a  known  quantity 
to  each  plot.  Jnrecautions  were  taken  to  ensure  regularity 
in  the  number  of  seeds  sown,  and  around  eadi  plot  was 
planted  a  strip  of  barley  '5  metre  wide  to  equalixe  the 
conditions  of  light  and  shade.  With  crops  of  potatoes 
and  barley  the  results  were  by  no  means  satisfactory. 
In  the  former  case,  two  plots  manured  in  the  same 
manner  gave  yields  varying  from  22*6  below,  to  15 '5  per 
cent  of  the  yield  above  the  average.  In  the  latter  case 
the  yields  of  barley  com  varied  from  16*5  per  cent, 
below  to  11  '8  per  cent,  above  the  average.  Larger  yields 
were  obtained  from  the  eastern  than  irom  the  western 
plots.  ^  It  was  considered  not  improbable  that  the 
variations  in  the  state  of  humidity  of  the  soils,  permitted 
by  the  perviousness  of  the  brick  walls  to  water,  were 
amongst  the  more  important  of  the  disturbing  factors.  To 
eliminate  these,  the  surface  soil  was  completely  removed, 
the  walls  were  coated  with  cemeiit,  and  the  plots  filled 
in  with  new  soil  from  the  surrounding  land.  As  before, 
barley  was  planted  in  stripe  round  ei^  plot.  As  regards 
uniformity  of  results,  a  marked  improvement  took  place 
in  the  potato  crop,  and  the  maximum  variation  per 
cent,  of  the  total  yield  of  six  plots  only  amounted  to 
0*9.  With  barley,  nowever,  the  difference  between  the 
results  of  two  experiments  of  the  same  nature  was  still 
very  considerable,  and  several  modifications  were  adopted, 
but  in  no  case  did  the  maximum  error  sink  below  4*4%, 
whilst  the  author  had  fixed  upon  1%  as  the  widest  per- 
missible variation.  Experiments  with  potatoes  and 
barley  were  also  made  on  open  land  but  were  unsuaxAsful, 
and  the  author  considers  that  from  the  unavoidable 
variations  in  the  moisture  of.  open  soils  such  a  method 
is  calculated  to  yield  fallacious  results.  In  1879  trials 
were  made  as  to  the  applicability  of  small  glass  or  zinc 
vessels,  with  encouraging  siiccess.  With  such  it  was 
found  possible  to  attam  to  mat  accuracy  in  respect  to 
quantity  and  quality  of  sou  and  manure,  an  accuracy 
which  would  more  than  counterbalance  any  variations 
arising  from  the  smallness  of  the  amount  of  seed  in  each 
expenment.  Recourse  was  first  had  to  cylindrical  boxes 
of  zinc  plate,  35cm.  in  diameter,  60cm.  high,  with  per- 
forated bottoms.  These  were  filled  with  a  5cnL  layer  of 
flint,  a  dOcm.  layer  of  sterile,  quartz  sand,  and  then  a  20cm. 
layer  of  moist  soil  mixed  with  the  manure,  in  which  the 
hurley  was  sown  at  a  depth  of  3cm.  The  zinc  boxes 
were  embedded  in  the  earth,  resting  upon  a  layer  of  flint, 
and  in  dry  weather  their  contents  were  moistened  with 
known  amounts  of  water.  With  this  arrangement,  the 
greatest  variation  from  the  average  yield  of  barley  was 
1*1%  of  the  total  yield — a  marked  miprovement  uj^n 
foregoing  experiments.  For  the  purpose  of  establishmg 
the  efficiency  of  a  manure  by  means  of  comparative  ex- 
periments it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  aU  the 
factors  of  growth— with  the  exception  of  that  supplied 
l^  the  manure — ^be  equal  and  present  in  excess,  wnilst 
the  special  food  supplied  by  the  manure  is  present  onlv 
in  a  relatively  minimum  amount  This  being  grantea, 
it  is  indispensable  in  a  series  of  comparative  experiments 
that  the  amount  of  moisture  should  not  only  be  main- 
tained in  excess  of  its  requirement,  but  should  like- 
wise be  maintained  at  as  uniform  a  point  as  possible. 
As  the  most  favourable  form  of  apparatus  to  attain 
these  ends,  a  modification  of  the  earlier  zinc 
cylinder  was  adopted  in  1882.  In  the  new  cylinder 
50cm.  high  and  26cm.  in  diameter,  the  sides  were 
perforated  for  some  distance  from  the  bottom,  and  an 
annular  vessel,  6cm.  wide  and  9cm.  high,  fitted  round  the 
perforated  portion.  In-flow  and  out-now  pipes  enabled 
the  annular  vessel  to  be  filled  daily  with  water,  and 


also  to  carry  off  any  rain  water  as  soon  is  ths  level 
of  the  latter  rose  above  a  height  of  45cin.    The  amnge- 
mentof  the  contents  of  cylinder  was  as  under:— Krrt 
came  a  4cm.  layer  of  coane,  and  a  Icm.  layer  of  fine 
particles  of  coke,  then  a  27cm.  layer  of  carefully  aveni^ 
and  sifted  soil,  tnen  a  9cm.  layer  of  a  mixture  of  the  soil 
and  manure^  and,  finally,  a  9cm.  layer  of  soil,  caie  being 
taken  that,  m  all  comparative  expenments,  equal  weights 
of  soil  occupied  equal  bulk.    It  should  also  he  mentioned 
that  the  inferior  layers  were  much  more  firmly  com- 
pressed than  the  superior.     The  average  contents  of 
moisture  in  the  soil  of  these  experimental  vessels  was 
17*59.  and  care  was  taken  that  this  factor  should  never 
sink  below  17  per  cent    In  each  vessel  24  seeds  wen 
sown  at  a  depth  of  3cm.,  and,  at  an  early  period,  the 
number  of  plants  was  reduced  to  20.    An  easily  adjusted 
wire  frame  provided  the  plants  with  support    The  zinc 
cylinders  not  embedded  m  the  ground  were  arranged  is 
two  parallel  rows  running  from   east  to  west     The 
distance  between  two  adjacent  cylinders  was  19cm.,  that 
between  the  rows  220cm.    The  cylinden  themselves  were 

Erotected  from  the  southern  sun  by  a  horizontal  pUnk, 
ut,  with  this  exception,  were  perfectly  and  unitonnly 
exposed  to  all  changes  of  weather.  Excellent  resnits 
were  obtained  by  tms  method,  and,  in  two  series  of 
experiments  quoted,  the  greatest  variations  in  the  yield 
were  respectively  3*2%  and  2*8%.  This  being  so,  the 
author  considers  that,  by  carrying  on  each  experiment 
in  six  adjacent  parallel  cylinders,  the  average  ot  the  six 
results  may  be  regarded  as  practicallv  free  from  enor. 
Before  passing  on  to  the  practical  results  obtained  by  the 
aid  of  the  above  method  a  few  points  in  connection  with 
the  manure  must  be  noted.  Firstljr,  as  to  its  amount 
It  is  obvious  that  a  sufficient  quantitv  of  the  plant-food 
under  investigation  must  be  supplied  to  ensure  noimal 
growth,  but  in  the  comparison  of  two  different  forms  of 
tne  same  plant-food,  care  must  be  taken  that  the  rela- 
tively minimum  amount  only  be  applied,  for  should  there 
be  an  excess,  the  more  efficient  wfll  only  appear  to  have 

Seriormed  the  same  work  as  the  less  efficient,  wbereai) 
ad  the  minimum  been  applied,  the  more  efficient  would 
have  been  utilised  to  its  nulest  extents  as  also  the  le» 
efficient,  and  the  difference  would  be  shewn  in  the  yiehL 
Secondly,  as  to  the  influence  of  the  less  importast 
constituents  of  a  manure.  The  author  here  points  oat 
that  certain  compounds,  such  as  gypsum,  which  are 
usually  regarded  as  indifferent,  must,  in  certain  cases,  be 
held  to  exert  negative  action  upon  the  efficiency  of  the 
more  important  plant-foods.  He  instances  experiments 
as  to  the  depressing  effect  which  gypsum  exerts  upon  the 
soluble  phosphoric  acid  of  a  manure.  Thirdly,  as  to 
the  state  of  subdivision  in  which  a  manure  is  applied. 
This  win  be  considered  in  detail  below,  but  the  author 
here  asserts  the  proposition  that  the  maximum  efBdency 
of  a  plant-food  is,  under  certain  cireomstances.  to  he 
obtained  by  a  certain  degree  of  subdivision  in  whidi  it 
is  applied,  to  depart  from  which  point  will  result  in  a 
waste  of  the  food.  The  author  insists  noon  the  necessity, 
for  the  above  methods  to  obtain  toieraDly  exact  remits 
in  manuring  experiments,  for  all  conditions  in  com- 
parative experiments  being  the  same  throughout,  the 
most  important  factor  being  the  amount  of  moisture  in 
the  soil,  and  lastly  for  the  determinations  of  the  erronof 
experiment  The  author  prefaces  the  record  of  hb 
practical  experiments  by  ai;^uing  that,  with  difTereat 
plants,  the  results  of  manuring  trials  cannot  be  inter- 
preted in  the  same  way.  Crops  of  buckwheat,  pea^ 
oats,  and  vetch,  were  treated  in  the  same  way  with  a 
phosphatic  manure.  In  the  first  case  the  yield  was  even 
less  than  from  an  unmanured  soil,  in  tne  others  the 
total  yield  was  increased.  However,  in  the  first,  the 
comparative  increase  in  the  amounts  of  phosphoric  acid 
and  proteid  substances  was  greater  than  in  the  others. 
In  1882  some  very  extended  experiments  as  to  the  com- 
parative  efficiency  of  precipitated  calcium  phosphate^ 
potassium  phosphate,  and  soluble  phosphoric  acid,  in 
the  form  of  superphosphate,  were  undertaken,  each  ex- 
periment being  repeated  six  times.  In  some  of  these, 
nitrogen,  in  the  form  of  sodium  nitrate,  and  in  thepro- 
portion  of  50kg.  per  hectare,  and  potasdum  in  the  mnn 
of  potassium  chloridci  and  in  the  proportion  of  200kg*  pec 
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heetuB  were  sapplied.  One  trial  was  made  to  aaoertain 
the  extent  of  toe  depresniiff  action  of  gypenm,  and 
80  to  be  in  a  position  to  app^  a  certain  correction  on 
aeooont  of  the  gvpenm  derived  from  the  snperphospbate. 
The  following  table  contains  the  details  of  these  experi- 
ments.   The  crop  was  of  peas : — 


trials  10  to  16  when  gradnallv  increasing  amounts  of 
phosphoric  acid  were  appliea,  the  total  phosphoric 
acid  in  seed  and  haulms  together  remained  veiy  constant, 
but  that  an  increased  supply  of  this  food  was  followed  by 
decreased  assimilation  ol  the  same  by  the  seeds,  an 
increased  amount  being  absorbed  by  the  haulms.     The 


No. 
of 

Trial 


1 
2 

9 
3 
4 


Oescriirtion  of  Hannre. 


None. 


)  Nitrogen  from  NaNO,« 

)  Nitrogen  from  NaNO« 

Potassium  from  KCl  . 


IM  kg.  per  heotare  of  P,0»  soluble  In 
water  


1 


8 

7 

8 
10 
11 
12 
18 
14 
U 
18 


Nitrogen  and  Potassium  from  NaNo.  and 
KCTrespeotiYely   


Phosphorio  Add  and  Potassium 

Phosphoric  Add  soluble  In  water  150kg. 
per  hectare,  Potaadum  and  Nitrogen  ... 

Potassium   Phosphate  <lfiOkg.  P.Oa   per 
heotare)  and  Nitrogen 

.  P|0«  Soluble  Phosphoric  Add  and 


Height  of  Plant. 
That  of  the  un- 
manuredslOO. 


JunelOw 


Ni 


UOkff.  Phosphoric  Add  soluble  In  Citrate 
Solution,  and  Nitrogen 


300kg.  Soluble  Phosphorio  Add,  and  Ni- 
trogen   


SOOkg,  Phosphorio  Add  soluble  In  Citrate 
Solution,  and  Nitrogen 


430kg.  Soluble  Phosphorio  Add,  and  Ni- 
trogen ..•• •• 


iSOuf,  Phosphoric  Add  soluble  in  Citrate 
Solution,  and  Nitrogen  

Gypsum 


100 
108 
108 
107 

105 

107 

m 

188 
125 
105 
100 
105 
100 
105 
105 


7une  21. 


100 
101 
104 
104 

103 

107 
U6 

120 

118 

105 

105 

104 

104 

104 

104 
100 


Yield  of 
Seed  and 
pod 
grms. 


188*4 
1851 
186*8 
191-0 

208*5 

202*8 
210*9 

250*9 

250*4 

811-7 

218*6 

204*4 

208*2 

196*8 

200*6 
173*0 


Yield  of 
Seed  and 

pod. 

The  un- 

manured 

«100. 


100*0 
101*6 
101*6 
106*0 

113*2 

110*9 
132-1 

137*6 

137-3 

116*0 

118-7 

112*6 

118.0 

107*1 

1001) 
94*8 


Yield  of 


Seed 
grms. 


74-0 
77-6 
76*8 
77*3 

81-3 

84*0 
95-3 

100*6 

90*3 

84*8 

83*1 

777 

73*9 

68-7 

71*9 
70*0 


Pods 
grms. 


107*8 
107*6 
100*0 
114*3 

125*2 

118*3 
145-6 

160*4 

161*1 

126-9 

183-4 

1267 

182*2 

126*6 

1287 
103*8 


Propor- 
tion of 
Seed  to 
100  parts 
of  pod. 


72 
70 
68 

65 

70 
65 


67 


61 

67 
54 
56 


^the  cases  of  phosphatic  manuring,  the  plants  had 
ratHig  stems  and  healthy  leaves,  but  there  appeared  to 
he  a  tendency  to  premature  decay.      A   nitrogenous 
manunng  alone  effected  but  sliffht  increase  in  the  yield, 
hot  the  addition  of  potassium  chloride  gave  very  favour- 
able results.      Phosphoric  add   from  superphosphate, 
t(^ther  with  potassium  from  the  chloride  gave  excellent 
'[oeuits,  and  practically  the  same  as  an  equivalent  quantity 
^potsssium  phosphate.  It  will  be  observed  that  m  trials 
10  to  15  the  proportion  of  pods  to  seed  increases  with 
ue  addition  of  phosphoric  add.    In  fact,  these  results 
generally  point  to  the  condusion  that  an  increased  pro- 
auction  of  seed  is  not  to  be  obtained  by  increasing  the 
moxmt  of  phosphoric  add.      The  author  considers  that 
the  latter  acts  as  a  sudden  stimulus  to   the   earlier 
vegetative  prooesses,  but  that  the  i>eriod  of  functional 
^vity^  of  the  plant  organs  is  considerably  shortened. 
J^teminatioiisof  the  amounts  of  phosphoric  add  absorbed 
(7  the  seeds  and  pods  in  the  .'above  trials   were  also 
nude,  and  led  to  the  somewhat  remarkable  fact  that,  in 


same  remarks  apply  to  the  formation  of  protein  (N  x  6*26) 
substances  in  triaU  10  to  15.  These  observations 
indine  the  author  to  take  by  no  means  such  favourable 
views  as  is  customarv,  of  the  action  of  phosphoric  acid  m 
sssisting  the  fruit  formation  and  maturing  of  certain 
plants,  but  he  condders  that  the  evil  effects  of  phosphatic 
manures,  such  as  mentioned  above,  may  be  counteracted 
by  the  co-application  of  nitrogen  and  potassium.  As  it 
is  apparent  that  the  amounts  of  phosphoric  acid  spplied 
in  these  trisls  were  by  far  in  excess  of  the  relative 
minimum,  it  was  considered  necessary  to  undertake  a 
second  series  of  trials  spedally  avoiding  such  excess.  In 
this  series,  undertaken  in  1882,  the  undermentioned 
varied  amounts  of  phosphoric  add  applied  were  accom- 
panied in  all  cases  by  nitrogen  20kg.  per  hectare,  one- 
naif  derived  from  ammonium  sulphate,  the  other  from 
sodium  nitrate,  and  potasdum  to  the  extent  of  178-6  kilos 
per  hectare  derived  from  potassiukn  chloride.  Gypsum 
was  also  applied  to  enable  comparisons  to  be  made  with 
superphospnates. 


Kilogrammes  of 

Phosphoric  Acid 

per  hectare. 

(a) 

Average  weight 

of  dry  substance 

In  the  yield. 

Yielded  dry  sub- 
stance expressed 
in  parts  per  cent. 

of  Uie 
unmanured  crop 

Yield  of  dry  substance. 

Diflbrence 
between  (a)  and 
(6)  in  parts  per 

cent,  of  (b). 

{a}  Calculated. 

<6)  Actually  ob- 
tained. 

0 

40 

56 

78 

85 

100 

115 

130 

grma 

71*00 

81-18 

84*00 

87*98 

91-87 

94*97 

g81M 

97*80 

100*0 
114*3 
118-8 
123*8 
129-4 
133*8 
1381) 
1377 

8011 
84-2 
87-9 
91*6 
95-1 
987 
987 

87-2 
84  D 
88D 
92-0 
96D 
981) 
97*8 

07 
0-2 
0*1 
0*6 
0-1 
07 
01» 
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The  results  obtained  were  most  concordant,  and  fully 

i'ustify  confidence  in  the  method  of  experiment  From 
ds  tnol  with  crops  of  peas,  and  leaving  out  of  considera- 
tion any  questions  as  to  the  form  in  w^hich  the  phosphoric 
acid  was  applied,  the  author  considers  it  proved,  that  so 
long  as  an  increased  application  of  phosphoric  acid 
increases  the  yield  of  the  crop  there  is  a  constant  and 
exact  ratio  between  the  increments  of  manure  and  yield. 
When,  however,  the  point  of  maximum  vield  is  reached, 
further  additions  of  phosphoric  acid  will  have  not  only  an 
indifferent  action,  but  even  an  unfavourable  one.  The 
widest  variation  between  actual  and  calculated  results 
was  only  07%.  Making  allowance  for  the  depressing 
effect  of  cypsum,  it  was  found  that  the  different  emciency 
of  the  phosphoric  acid  was  independent  of  the  form  in 
which  it  was  applied,  and  that  superphosphates  gave 
better  results  when  coarsely  than  when  finely  divid^,  a 
condition  reversed  in  the  case  of  the  phosphoric  acid 
being  in  the  insoluble  condition.  The  application  of 
phosphoric  acid  to  the  crop  of  peas  caused  iin  increase  in 
protein  substances  and  phosphoric  acid,  and  that,  in- 
(lependently  of  the  form  of  combination.  Excessive 
manuring  with  phosphoric  acid  will,  however,  cause  a 
decrease  in  the  protein  substances.  The  same  year,  and 
in  the  same  cylinders,  without  a  further  addition  of 
manure,  experiments  were  made  with  crops  of  barley 
and  vetches,  and  further  confirmation  of  the  correctness 
of  the  above  observations  was  obtained.  The  following 
will  ^ve  some  idea  of  the  efficiency  of  the  different  com- 
binations of  phosphoric  acid. 

EFFICIENCY    OF    PHOSPHORIC    ACID. 

Soluble  in 
SolaUein  Citrate  loln*  In  wvahed*  Free,  and  aa 
water,  from    tJonfrom     oat  Super-    potosium 
Saper     nreoip.  phoa-  phoepnata.    phoephate. 
phoephate  phateof  lime. 

Correction  applied  ) 

for  the  action      >       100    ....    100    ....     90     ....    100 
of  the  gypsum.    ) 


No  Correction 
for  the  gypsum. 


} 


100 


lOi 


80 


..    103 


As  regards  the  state  of  sub-division,  it  was  found  that 
coarsely  granular  precipitated  calcium  phosphate  gave 
only  half  the  increase  of  yield  as  the  same  compound  in  a 
powdery  condition  did,  whilst  on  the  other  hand,  coarse 
superphosphate  gave  an  increase  greater  by  one  half  than 
the  same  manure  finely  divided.  Manuring  with  phos- 
phoric acid  alone,  appears  to  cause  a  very  luxurious 
vegetation  in  the  youth  of  the  plant,  but  the  co-applica- 
tion of  sodium  nitrate  and  potassium  chloride  favour  the 
more  regular  absorption  of  phosphoric  acid  from  the  soil 
during  the  whole  period  of  ^owth.  To  a  certain  point, 
application  of  phosphoric  acid  increases  the  total  protein 
suDstances,  but  an  excessive  manuring,  whilst  causing 
an  increase  in  the  nitrogenous  contents  of  the  haulms, 
has  precisely  the  opposite  effect  upon  the  seeds.  In 
sandy  soils,  and  during  dry  weather,  the  application  of 
phosphatic  manures,  especially  when  accompanied  by 
Chill  saltpetre,  to  potatoes  and  oats  has  been  attended 
with  very  umavourable  results,  whilst,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  such  often  causes  a  premature  decay, 
without  having  forwarded  the  appearance  of  bloom,  or 
formation  of  seed.  As  has  been  shewn  above,  an  excess 
of  phosphoric  acid  is  positively  injurious  to  normal 
growth. 

(6)  Trials  were  made  in  the  year  1877  as  to  value  of 
potassium  salts — witli  the  exception  of  tlie  nitrate — in 
improving  the  quality  and  quantity  of  potato  crops. 
They  were  found  to  be  without  any  action  whatsoever. 

(c)  In  1879  comparative  trials  were  made  of  the 
efficiency  of  nitrogen  derived  from  saltpetre  and  from 
ammonium  sulphate  in  improving  the  yield  of  potato 
crops.  Nitrogen,  combined  as  sodium  nitrate  gave* 
excellent  results,  but  as  ammonium  sulphate,  appeared 
to  be  inactive,  or  even  injurious  in  the  earlier  penods  of 
gn»wth.  Phosphatic  applications  were  likewise  mthout 
effect. 

{d)  A  series  of  experiments  upon  the  specific  manurial 
requirements  of  peas,  vetches,  barley,  and  oats  was 
also  undertaken  by  the  author,  the  small  zinc  cylinders 
being  employed.  The  crops  of  vetches  and  oats  so  suf- 
ferea  from  the  weather  that  no  reliance  could  be  placed 


upon  these  results.    The  following  is  a  sunmary  of  the 
observations  upon  peas  and  barley : — 


Manure. 

Yield  of 

Peas. 

Bariey. 

Vone 

100 
104 
100 

120 
132 
102 
147 

161 

100 

(a)  Nitrogen  from  NaNO,  40kg 
per  heotar. 

113 

(b)  Potassium,  80kg  per  hectare, 
from  KCl 

107 

(c)  Phosphoric  acid,  100kg  per 
hectare,    from   Superphos- 

nhat?  .  .  .  .     r  ,  .  T  ,  ,  -  -  r  r 

113 

id)  Phosphoric  acid  as  in  <e)  and 
Nitrooren  as  in  (a) 

146 

(e)  Nitrogen  as  in  (a)  and  Potas- 

niim  ftH  in  (b) , ,  -  T 

121 

(/)  Potassium    as    in    (6)  and 
Phosphoric  acid  as  in  (c) ... . 

(a)  Potassium  as  in  (&).  nitrogen 
as  in  {ah  and  Phosphoric 

iK^id  ^«  in  {f^) r  -  -  ,  -  - 

126 

181 

These  results  speak  for  themselves,  and  in  the  case  of 
the  crop  of  peas  confirm  the  observations  made  br 
Schultz-Lupitz  upon  a  larger  scale  as  to  tiie  valne  of 
a  manure  supplying  potassnm  and  phosphoric  add.  In 
conclusion,  tne  author  insists  upon  the  importance  of  a 
more  extended  acquaintance  with  the  specific  mannriftl 
requirements  of  our  cultivated  plants. — W.  D.  B, 


The  Value  of  Woody  Fibre  in  Animal  NutriUon,    M. 
M&rcker.  Bied.  Centr.  1884,  136. 

The  author  maintains  that  woody  fibre  is  for  the  most 
part  not  digestible  in  the  true  <^ense  of  the  word,  but 
that  the  difference  between  the  amount  ingested  in  the 
food  and  that  excreted  in  the  faeces  has  not  been  asaiini- 
lated,  but  has,  during  the  processes  of  digestion,  under- 
gone the  so-called  marsh-gas  fermentation.  The  author, 
therefore,  considers  that  only  the  truly  assimilable  nitro- 
gen free  extractives  should'  be  taken  into  account  in 
calculationij  Of  the  nutritive  value  of  a  given  food-stofi 
— W.  D.  B.  

Cocoa-nut   Meal  as  a  Food  for  Horses.     Bied.  Centr. 

1884,  135. 

Nutrition  experiments  upon  five  horses  of  a  cuiras- 
sier regiment  have  been  conducted  at  the  instance 
of  the  Soci6U  Agricole  of  Paris.  They  extended  over 
four  weeks,  during  which  period  a  portion  of  the  nition  of 
oats  was  replaced  by  tne  cocoa-nut  meal,  whilst  for 
the  sake  of  comparison,  five  other  horses  were  dieted  as 
usual.  During  the  first  two  weeks  the  animals  reeeiTed 
but  little  exercise,  beine  driven  from  13  to  14  kilometres 
daily,  but  during  the  last  two  weeks  this  distance  was 
increased  to  from  24  to  28  kilometres  per  diem.  The 
results  were  in  favour  of  the  cocoa-nnt  diet,  aa  the 
following  figures  shew  : — 

Date  Horse  fed  Hone 

when  upon  experimental     dieted  as 

weighed.  diet.  nsoal. 

JanTia 437'Okg 4a«Dkg. 

..    31 443'4    450*4   „ 

Fe\).12 440*4    446D   „ 

It  is  calculated  that  by  the  use  of  this  meal  a  saving  in 
tlie  cost  of  a  horse's  keep  might  be  efiected  to  the  extent 
^f  some  60  francs  per  annum. — ^W.  D.  B, 


The  Utilization  of  Spent  Hops.    Bied.  Centr.  1881, 142. 

A  suaoESTiON  has  been  made  in  the  Bierbrauer  (voL  14, 
page  605)  that  in  larae  breweries  it  would  repay  the 
trouble  to  set  aside  the  spent  hops  for  paper  factories, 
since  they  yield  a  very  suitable  fibre.  In  smaller  brew- 
eries it  18  recommended  to  take  advantage  of  thar 
property  of  undergoing  a  fermentation  when  stored  in 
the  moiHt  condition,  and  so  obtain  a  considerable  heati^ 
effect  which  might  be  applied,  in  hot  beds,  in  place  of 
stable  dung,  or  for  purposes  of  artificial  incobation. 
— W.  I).  B. 
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Tnaiing  Solutiom  containing  Compounds  of  Ammonia 
to  obtain  useful  products  therefrom,  A.  McDougall, 
Penrith.    Eng.  Pat.  4001,  Aug.  Hth,  1883. 

This  is  an  extension  of  Pat.  202,  Jan.  14th,  1882.  The 
solutions  therein  mentioned,  containing  compounds  of 
ammonia,  are  well  mixed  with  superphosphate,  or  else 
\i'ith  peat  or  other  organic  matter  which  has  been  reduced 
to  fine  particles  and  acidified.  The  resulting  mass, 
ivliich  should  have  an  acid  reaction,  is  dried,  and  consti- 
tutes a  valuable  manure. — A.  R.  D. 


XT._STIQAR,  GUMS,  STARCHES,  ETC. 

The  Reduction  of  Alkaline  Copper  Solution  by  Dextrose, 
F.  Urech.    Berl.  Ber.  17,  496. 

In  this  paper  the  author  gives  the  results  of  a  series  of 
detenninations  of  the  quantity  of  cupric  oxide  reduced  by 
dextrose,  when  the  latter  is  added  to  an  equivalent 
(quantity  of  Fehling*s  solution,  and  allowed  to  act  for  the 
times  stated.  These  numbers  are  compared  with  those 
deduced  from  the  two  equations — 


(l)a= 


log.  nat(?**j 


and  (2)  o'=Ji<LZ? 


UoUt 


(cf.  Ibid.  14,  1363  and  16, 762.) 

The  results  are  given  in  the  following  tables,  of  which 
I.  represents  the  duration  in  hours ;  II.  the  percentaffe  of 
residual  copper,  calculated  by  means  of  (2),  in  which 
a' =0*0001 122 ;  III.  the  percentage  of  residual  copper 
calculated  by  means  of  (1),  where  a==0'011122;  IV.  the 
arithmetical  mean  of  II.  and  III. ;  V.  the  author's 
ex])erimental  numbers,  the  result  of  observations  on  the 
action  at  12«**6  C. 


I. 

11. 

HI. 

IV. 

V. 

3 

96-81 

•  •  • 

96-70 

...    96-74 

•  •  • 

97-98 

7 

92-75 

•  •  • 

92-47 

...    92-61 

•  •  • 

93-36 

13 

87*26 

•  ■  • 

86*46 

...    86-86 

•  •  • 

86-36 

21 

80-90 

•  •  • 

7901 

...    79-97 

»  •  • 

77-98 

31 

74-24 

•  ■  • 

70-57 

...    72-41 

•  •  • 

70-03 

51 

63-65 

•  ■  • 

56-46 

...    60-05 

•  •  • 

59-45 

79 

6317 

•  •• 

41-25 

...    47-21 

■  •  • 

45-96 

123 

42-02 

•  •  • 

25-11 

...    33-61 

■  ft  • 

32-82 

195 

31-37 

•  •  • 

11-26 

...    21-31 

•  •  • 

20-83 

291 

23-48 

•  •  « 

3-84 

...     13-66 

•  ft  • 

12-77 

411 

17-82 

•  •  • 

0-99 

...      9-23 

t  •  • 

9-21 

564 

13-65 

•  •  • 

018 

...      6-91 

«  •• 

8  00 

The  agreement  of  the  numbers  in  IV.  with  those  in  V. 
IB  Humcient  proof  of  the  correctness  of  the  author's 
views.  The  essential  difference  between  equations  (1)  and 
(-2)  is  that  the  former  takes  into  account  the  action  of  an 
accelerating  moment,  which  is  indeed  the  action  of  the 
alkali  upon  the  dextrose,  the  reduction  of  the  cupric 
oxide  being  a  consequence  of  this. — C.  F.  C. 


Treatment  of  Molasses  by  Baryta  or  Strontia,  K-c.  J* 
Imrav,  London.  Conmiunicated  by  H.  Leplay,  Paris. 
EDg.>at,  4692.     September  26,  1883. 

This  invention  relates  to  the  extraction  of  sugar  from 
molasses,  or  other  saccharine  materials,  by  means  of  the 
hydrates  of  baryta  or  strontia  of  a  lower  degree  of 
hydration  than  those  hitherto  used,  and  a  method  for 
obtaining  and  regenerating  these  reagents.  A  mono- 
h^vdrate  of  either  of  these  alkaline  earths  is  produced 
either  by  treatment  of  the  natural  carbonate,  or  the  car- 
Iwnate  resulting  from  the  treatment  of  saccharine  juices, 
as  follows : — The  carbonate  is  heated  in  a  retort,  and  at 
a  high  temperature  subjected  to  the  action  of  super- 
heated steam.  Carbonic  anhydride  is  driven  oflf,  and  the 
hydrate  becoming  fused  is  drawn  off.  The  respective 
composition  of  tbe  hydrates  thus  obtained  is  (1)  Baryta 
89  n,  water  10-5 ;  (2)  Strontia  85,  water  15.  As  a  con- 
sequence of  lower  hydration,  if  used  with  molasses,  solu- 
tion in  water  must  firet  be  effected,  but  with  beet  juice 
this  is  not  requisite.  The  process  is  then  conducted  in 
the  usual  wav.  The  apparatus  consists  of  a  vertical 
returt  heated  uy  a  furnace  the  flue  from  which  circulates 


around  it,  and  discharging  the  heated  gases  into  a  flue 
circulating  around  a  number  of  iron  vessels  in  which  tlie 
carbonates  are  heated  prior  to  their  introduction  into  the 
retort  The  top  of  the  retort  is  provided  with  a  charging 
hole,  the  lower  part  forming  a  receptacle  for  the  fused 
hydrate.  Pipes  for  the  conveyjance  of  superheated  steam 
are  so  provided  that  it  can  be  introducedT  either  through 
the  mass  of  the  material  or  over  its  surface.  It  is  pre- 
ferable to  introduce  the  carbonates  moulded  into  the 
form  of  pipes,  which  are  placed  on  a  grating  midway  in 
the  retort  The  patentee  claims:- (I)  The  use  of  mono- 
hydrates  of  strontia  or  baryta  for  treating  saccharine 
juices.  (2)  The  converting  the  carbonates  by  the  action 
of  heat  and  superheated  steam  into  monohydrates.  (3)* 
The  construction  and  arrangement  of  the  apparatus  for 
the  conversion  of  the  carbonates  as  described. — C.  C.  H. 


Apparatus  Jor  Drying  and  Cooling  €ugar.  C.  A.  Day, 
Xondon.  Communicated  by  G.  M.  Newhall,  Phila- 
delphia, U.S.A.    Eng.  Pat  4699,  October  3,  1883.  • 

In  drying  sugar,  and  materials  of  a  like  nature,  a  satis- 
factorjr  result  is  not  obtained  where  the  entire  drying 
operation  is  carried  on  in  one  machine,  because  the  fine 
portions  of  tlie  dried  products  are  carried  by  the  currents 
of  air  traversing  the  machine,  and  deposited  unon  the 
wet  crystals  at  the  inlet  end  of  the  apparatus.    Not  only 
is  the  drying  thereby  retarded,  but  the  appearance  of 
the  crystals    is    spoiled.      To  avoid   this  result,    the 
present  invention  proposes  to  carry  out  the  operation  in 
three  distinct  steps.    (1)  By  a  preliminary  drying  in  a 
first  machine,  where  the  operation  is  not  carried  to  such 
a  point  as  to  produce  dust    (2)  A  continuation  of  the 
process  in  a  second  machine,  into  which  the  crystals 
enter  in  such  a  condition  that  dust  will  not  adhere  to 
them.    (3)  The  completion  of  the  whole  operation  by 
introduction  of  the  aried  crystals  into  a  cooler,  through 
which  a  current  of  diy  air  is  forced.    The  apparatus 
performing  the  first  portion  of  the  process  consists  of  a 
cylinder  formed  by  a  number  of  tubes  placed  side  by 
side,  and  communicating  at  one  end  with  a  common 
head,  into  which  steam  is  supplied,  their  other  ends  being 
provided  with  a  cap.    The  tubes  are  connected  firmly 
together,  and  their  interior  surface  is  lagged  or  lined 
with  sheet  metal ;  their  exterior  is  provided  with  curbs 
and  spur  wheels  for  the  rotation  of  the  whole  apparatus. 
The  material  introduced  through  a  hopper  into  one  end 
of  the  tubular  cylinder  traverses  the  interior   of   the 
steam-heated   rotating   apparatus,    and    is   discharged 
through  spaces  into  a  shoot  communicating  with  the 
second  apparatus.    This  consists  of  a  trough  provided 
with  a  cover,  a  hollow  steam-heated  shaft  and  suitable 
stirrers.   The  material  is  pushed  along  the  interior  in  the 
opposite  direction  to  a  circulating  current  of  air,  and  is 
allowed  to  drop  through  suitable   apertures  into  the 
cooler.    This  portion  of  the  apparatus  consists  of  an 
inclined  rotatmg  drum,  provided  in  its  interior  with 
projecting  ribs  for  the  retention  of  the  crystals  during 
rotation,  so  as  to  fully  expose  them  to  a  current  of  air 
forced  through  the  apparatus.    The  three  portions  of 
the   whole  combination   as    described   are   placed   on 
floors  above  each  other,  so  as  to  make  the  operation 
continuous.      The  whole  invention  and  apparatus  is 
covered  by  sixteen  different  claims. — C.  C.  H. 


XYL— BBJEWme,  WIKBS,  SPIBITS,  Etc 

Improvements  in  the  Method  of  Preserving  Beers  or  other 
Fermented  Liquors  in  good  condition,     R.  6.  Bell, 
Oxford.     Eng.  Pat  4632.    September  22,  1883.    Pro- 
visional Protection. 
The  improvements  consist  in  injecting  carbonic  add  gas 
into  the  liquors  in  the  usual  manner,  and  afterwards 
subjecting  them  to  an  increased  temperature,  varying 
according  to  the  liquor  under  treatment    When  neces- 
sary the  patentee  makes  use  of  antiseptics.    The  objects 
of  the  invention  are  the  prevention  of  turbidity,  sedi- 
ment, and  flatness.    For  injecting  the  gus  into  the  liquot 
aiSrated- water  machinery  is  used. — G.  H,  B. 
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ZTIL-P&SSE£TIVa  FOOD,  XEITS,  Etc. 

« 

Pregervina  Food  and  other  animal  or  vegetable  substances, 
J.  Y.  Johiuon,  London.  A  communication  from  La 
Soci^t^  Anon3rmc  de  Conservation  alimentaire,  PariB. 
Eng.  Pat  4608.    October  2,  1883. 

Use  is  made  of  the  antitieptic  properties  poaaeased  by 
certain  paraffins  or  hydrocarbons  Yariously  known  as 
petreoline,  vaseline,  or  soft  paraffin,  in  which  vesetable 
or  orj^ic  matter  may  be  preserved  from  decay.  Petreo- 
line IS  found  in  the  native  state,  but  may  be  prepared  in 
the  foilowinc  manner :  When  the  light  products  of  crude 

Setrolenm  nave  been  distilled,  uie  resulting  tar  is 
eodorised  and  mixed  with  six  parts  of  animal  cnarcoal. 
After  exposure  for  twenty-four  nours  to  a  temperature  of 
about  50  C.  the  mixture  is  placed  in  a  suitable  appara- 
tus and  washed  with  boiling  ether.  Petreoline  is  dis- 
solved out,  and  the  solution  can  be  distUled  to  recover 
the  ether.  The  residue  left  in  the  retort  constitutes  the 
petreoline.  It  may  be  applied  to  the  articles  to  be  pre- 
served by  spreading  over  the  surface  or  by  immersion. 

G.  H.  B. 


An  Improved  Antiseptic.  W.  R.  Lake,  London.  Com- 
municated by  T.  A.  Breithaupt,  Strasbourg.  Eng. 
Pat  5326,  November  10,  1883. 

The  improved  compound  is  prepared  as  follows  :  Pure 
rectiBed  slycerine  is,  with  the  aia  of  heat,  saturated  with 
powderea  boric  acid.  The  crystals,  which  separate  out 
on  cooling,  are  twice  redissolved  and  recrystallised  in  a 
solution  of  equal  parts  of  water  and  alcohoL  The  result- 
ing crystals  are  wnite,  tasteless,  and  odourless,  possessing 
strong  antiseptic  properties.  The  substance  is  applied  to 
the  preservation  of  meat,  &c.,  by  dipping  the  pieces  for  a 
period  of  about  10  minutes  in  a  solution  containing  three 
parts  of  the  powder  in  100  parts  of  water,  the  immersion 
oeing  several  times  repeated  and  the  meat  allowed  to  dry 
after  each  immersion.  Beverages  may  be  preserved  bv 
the  addition  of  5  grammes  of  the  same  solution  to  each 
hectolitre  of  the  Average.  The  compound  is  also  stated 
to  be  of  great  value  in  suiKery  for  the  purpose  of  dressing 
rapidly  healed  wounds.  The  claim  is  for  the  improved 
antiseptic  substantially  as  described. — C.  C.  H. 


XVnL— SMITlRTCHEMISTET,DISIIfFECTAirTS, 

Eta 

Preventing  the  Pollution  of  Rivers,  T.  D.  Harries, 
Aberystwith.  Eng.  Pat  1647,  Oct.  30,  1883.  Pro- 
visional Protection  only  granted. 

This  invention  aims  at  the  prevention  of  river  pollution 
from  metalliferous  mines,  by  collecting  the  water  used 
in  the  mechanical  treatment  of  the  ores  in  a  large  reservoir, 
from  whence,  instead  of  being  discharged  into  the  river, 
after  settlement  it  is  pumped  back  into  one  or  two  supply 
reservoirs  feeding  the  dressing  floors.  The  same  water 
is  therefore  continuously  usea  over  again,  the  loss  by 
evaporation  or  leakage  being  the  onlv  fresh  supply  re- 
quired. The  methoa  is  applicable,  tne  patentee  states, 
to  tanneries  and  other  manufacturing  industries. — 
C.  C.  H. 


Filters,    G.  F.  Marshall,  Battersea.    Eng.  Pat   5310, 

November  9,  1883. 

The  object  of  tlus  invention  is  to  simplify  the  construction 
of  the  class  of  apparatus  used  in  filtering  a  domestic 
supply  of  water,  so  as  to  allow  the  removal  and  cleansing 
of  Uie  filtering  medium  more  readily  than  heretofore. 
The  body  of  the  filter  is  constructed  in  the  usual  w^ay, 
and  provided  with  an  internal  flange,  upon  which  rests 
the  carbonaceous  block  acting  as  the  filtering  media. 
An  indiarubber  jointine  ring  is  inserted  between  the 
flange  and  the  block,  ana  the  latter  is  securely  fastened 


in  place  bv  means  of  a  screwed  rod  of  porodain  pssnng 
through  tLe  block  of  carbon.  The  upper  and  lower 
surfaces  of  this  block  are  made  solid,  so  that  Uie  water 
passes  diagonally  through  the  mass  being  ooll«cted  mtoa 
tube  through  which  the  holding-down  bolt  pssBes,  sod 
emptying  into  the  lower  part  of  the  filter.  The  noveity 
claimed  is  (1)  the  construction  of  a  filter  as  described,  m 
that  the  filtering  media  can  be  readily  removed;  (2)  fonu- 
ing  parts  of  the  filtering  block  solid  or  non-poroDs  for 
the  purpose  set  forth. — C.  C.  H. 


Treatment  of  Waste  Materials  to  Obtain  Useful  Prodndi 
and  Motive  Power  therefrom,  G.  Epstein,  London. 
Eng.  Pat  5436,  November  17,  1883. 

The  refuse  from  houses,  markets,  &c.,  or  any  waste 
materials  containing  starch  or  bodies  of  a  starchy  natnie 
are  treated  with  water  and  sulphuric  acid  in  a  suitaUe 
vessel  in  which  they  are  raised  to  a  tempentnre 
of  170**  P.,  and  subsequently,  after  prolonged  digestion,  to 
the  boiling  temperature.  The  starch,  £c,  is  converted 
into  glucose.  Tne  mash  is  strained  and  cooled,  nm  into 
a  large  closed  fermenting  vessel,  and  fermented.  Tke 
carbonic  acid  given  ofl^  is  stored  in  a  receiver,  superiteated, 
and  used  for  driving  the  engine  furnishing  tne  mecfaanical 
power  required  in  Uie  various  stages  of  the  difierent  pro- 
cesses. The  fermented  wash  is  used  upon  a  fresh  quantity 
of  material,  and  the  alcohol  formed  during  the  fermenta- 
tion is  diatilled  ofl^  during  the  heating  and  digestion  of 
the  second  mash.    The  acid  may,  in  certain  cases,  be  di»* 

Sensed  with,  and  the  conversion  efiected  by  heat  and 
iastase  or  malted  grain.  The  patentee  daims  (l)the 
improved  process,  as  described,  for  the  ntilisatton  of  the 
waste  materials  by  the  conversion  of  their  starch  into 
sugar ;  (2)  obtaining  therefrom  the  different  products.— 
C  C.  M. 


XDL -PIPER,  PASTEBOIED,  Eto. 

Treating  Peat  to  Obtain  Peat  Fibre.  Eng.  Pat  8200, 
Nov.  2,  1883.  W.  Brown,  Jun.,  Cookstown,  Co. 
Tyrone,  and  Henry  Gregg,  Belfast 

Peat  is  first  softened  by  saturation  in  water,  and  then 
passed  into  a  trough  (also  suppUed  with  water)  in  which 
it  is  torn  and  cut  by  revolving  cylinders  armed  with 
teethj  or  by  any  other  suitable  teanng  apparatus.  From 
here  it  passes  to  a  beater,  whence  an  elevator  curies  it 
to  a  revolving  sieve.  While  passing  over  this  screen  the 
peat  is  treated  with  jets  of  water,  and  being  now  free 
from  all  extraneous  matter  requires  siinply  to  be  dried  to 
become  a  marketable  product— A.  R.  D. 


XX.— niTE  GEEMGALS,  ALKiLOIDS,  SSSENCIS, 

AND  EXTRiCTS. 

Sf/nthetical  Piperidine,  By  a  Ladenbmg  and  C.  F.  Roth. 

Berl.  Ber.  17,  613. 

The  authors  have  finally  established  the  identity  of  the 
base  obtained  by  the  action  of  sodium  upon  pyridineinalco- 
holic  solution.  Prepai^ed  in  large  quantities  its  properties 
were  found  to  be  identical ^Hith  thoeeof  piperidine  obtained 
from  pepper.  Further,  by  the  action  of  Carbon  disol- 
pliide  (CiOiours  :  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  [3]  38,  88)  both  were 

SH.NHXo5i]i 

By  the  reaction  in  question  the  authors  have  succeeded  in 
obtaining  70  per  cent  of  the  theoretical  yield  of  ^ 
synthetical  base,  the  identity  of  which  ia  thus  established. 
-C.  F.  C. 
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HENRY  WATTS,  F.R.S. 


The  Mack  border  on  the  cover  of  the  July  uBue 
of  the  Journal  of  the  Ckemdeal  Society  and  the 
empty  space  where  for  so  manjr  years  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  see  the  familiar  and  highlv 
respected  name  of  the  Editor  of  that  Journal, 
Henby  Watts,  7.R.S.,  bore  silent  but  pathetic 
testimony  to  the  fact  that  that  most  conscien- 
tious and  talented  editor,  that  translator  and 
compiler  of  world-wide  fame,  one  of  the  most 
indefatigable  and  unwearied  contributors  not 
only  to  the  advance  and  extension  of  the  litera- 
ture of  pure  Chemistry  in  this  or  any  other 
country,  out  one  of  the  first  pioneers,  and  cer- 
tainly the  most  effective  one,  in  the  advancement 
of  a  literature  of  chemistry  apnlied  to  certain 
special  branches  of  the  Arts  ana  Manufactures — 
had  been  suddenly  removed  from  our  midst. 

Henry  Watts  was  bom  in  London  on  the  20th 
of  January,  1815.  He  received  his  early  educa- 
tion in  a  pnvate  school,and  as  a  student  attended 
lectures  in  the  University  College,  London.  In 
1841  he  graduated  as  mchelor  of  Arts,  in  the 
UniversiUr  of  London.  In  1846,  as  assistant  to 
the  late  Aofessor  Fownes,  he  entered  the  Birk- 
beck  Laboratory,  and  directed  the  work  of  the 
students  till  the  death  of  his  friend  Fownes  in 
1849^  and  further  continued  his  work  in  that 
Institution  under  Professor  Williamson  till  1857. 
Watts's  first  great  effort  as  a  translator  and  com- 
piler was  in  1848,  when  he  was  engaged  by  the 
Cavendish  Society  to  prepare  a  translation  with 
additions  of  the  large  German  work  of  Leopold 
Gmelin,  viz.,  Gmelin's  **  Handbuch  der  Chemia" 
The  work  thus  produced  extended  to  18  volumes, 
and  absorbed  the  greater  portion  of  Mr.  Watts's 
time  for  more  than  20  years,  the  last  volume  and 
the  index  appearing  in  1872.  The  Dictionary  of 
Chemistry,  commenced  about  the  vear  1858,  at 
the  request  of  the  eminent  publishers,  Messrs. 
Longmans  &  Co.,  appeared  in  1868  in  nve  large 
octavo  volumes.'  This  work  was  kept  up 
to  date  by  the  periodical  issue  of  tluree  supple- 
mentary volumes,  one  in  1872,  the  second  in  1875, 
and  a  third,  in  two  parts,  in  1879  and  1881. 

Mr.  Watts  also  issued  three  editions  of 
**  Fownes's  Manual  of  Chemistry,''  viz.,  the  10th 
in  1868,  the  11th  in  1872.  and  the  12th  in  1877. 
For  many  years  he  held  the  appointments  of 
editor  of  the  Journal  of  the  (fhemical  Society 
and  of  librarian  to  that  Society.  The  writer. 
who  served  under  Mr.  Watts  on  the  staff  of 
abstractors  for  the  Journal  of  the  Chemical 
Society  during  eleven  jrears,  and  was  in  fre- 
<iuent  correspondence  with  him,  feels  sure  that 
in  bearing  testimony  to  his  extreme  kindliness 
and  patience  and  unfailing  courteousness,  to 
which  must  be  added  an  unswerving  conscien- 
tiousness as  editor,he  is  only  expressing  the  views 
of  manjr  other  chemists  who  have  acted  or  are 
still  acting  on  that  staff. — W.  S. 


EVeilSE  IPPUGlTIOirS. 

18U. 

*  9819  H.  H.  WaddiDgton,  Manchester.     Improvements  in 
waterproof  fabrics.   June  20 


0234  T.  Macfarlane.  Montreal.  Canada.  Improvements  in 
the  manofacttire  of  chlorine  and  bleaching  powder.     June  20. 

9213  C.  D.  Abel,  London.  Improvements  m  oemoee  apparatus. 
Communicated  by  H.  Leplay,  Paris.    June  20 

9252  £.  Ostermayer,  Pn.I).,  and  M.  Bittmar,  Ph.D.,  Konigs- 
berg,  Prussia.  Improveroonts  in  the  process  of  manufacturing 
ehloroiodic  bases.    June  20 

9251  C.  J.  SchoAeld,  Clayton,  Manchester.  Improvements  in 
or  applicable  to  wicker  hampers  for  carboys  and  other  pur- 
poses.  June  21 

9263  T.  Brin^  and  E.  Webb,  Salford.  An  improved  method 
of  dyeing  and  padding  cloth,  and  in  apparatus  used  therein. 
June  21 

9290  A.  T.  D.  Berrington,  Pan^y-goitre,  and  John  Parry, 
Ebbw  Yale.  Improvements  in  the  methods  of  producing  gases 
of  high  heating  powers.    June  21 

9270  A.  T.  D.  Serrington,  Pant-y-goitre,  and  John  Parry, 
Ebbw  Yale,  Monmouthshire.  Improvements  in  the  methods 
of  utilising  furnace  gases.    June  2l 

9273  Duke  Fox.  Dewsbuir,  Yorkshire.  Improvements  in  the 
method  of  and  apparatus  for  carbonising  and  drying  woollen 
pieces,  wool  noils,  waste,  or  rags.    June  21 

9285  R.  Bell,  Broxburn.  N.B.  Improvements  in  retorts  or 
apparatus  for  distilling  shales  and  the  like.    June  21 

9304  W.  Weldon,  Burstow,  Surrey.  Improvements  in 
umaces  for  heating  solid  substances  out  of  contact  with  the 

Sroducts  of  combustion  of  the  fuel  employed.    Communicated 
y  A.  R.  Pechiney  et  Cie.,  Salindres  (Gard),  France.  June  23 

9305  W.  Weldon,  Burstow,  Surrey.  Improvements  in  and 
relating  to  the  manufacture  of  chlorine.  Communicated  by 
A.  R.  Pechiney  et  Cie.,  Salindres  (Gard),  France.    June  23. 

9306  W.  Weldon,  Burstow,  Surrey.  Improvements  in  ob- 
taining partly  in  the  free  state  and  partly  as  vapour  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  the  chlorine  of  the  chlonde  of  magnesium  of 
aqueous  solutions  of  chloride  of  magnesium,  or  of  mixed  solu- 
tions of  chloride  of  magnesium  and  chloride  of  sodium.  Partly 
communicated  by  A.  K.  Pechiney  et  Cie.,  Salindres  (Gard), 
France.    June  23 

9307  W.  Weldon,  Burstow.  Surrey.  Improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of  chlorine  and  hydrochloric  add.  Partly  com- 
municated by  A.  R.  Pechiney  et  Cie.,  Salindres  (Gard),  Iruice. 
June  23 

9312  J.  B.  Thompson,  New  Cross,  Kent.  Improvements  in 
bleaching.   June  23 

9317  w.  Spence,  London.  Improvements  in  apparatus  for 
the  production  of  sulphuric  add.  Communicated  by  J.  J. 
Thyss,  Bakou,  Russia.   June  23 

9357  S.  de  la  Granse  Williams.  Malvern,  and  J.  A.  B. 
Bennett,  Llyndale,  Worcestershire.  Improvements  in  kilns 
fbr  burning  limestone,  cement  and  bricks,  and  for  other  like 
purposes.    June  24 

9360  T.  Dugard,  London.  A  new  and  useful  improvement  in 
furnace  fire  door  liners.  Communicated  by  J.  Mailer,  San 
Francisco,  U.S.A.    June  24 

9362  A.  J.  Boult,  London.  Apparatus  for  concentrating 
sulphuric  acid.  Communicated  oy  M.  Willett,  Newport, 
U.8.A.    June  24 

9371  G.  A.  Maples,  London.  An  improved  apparatus  for  pre- 
serving or  otherwise  treating  milk,  butter,  miit  and  other 
similar  and  perishable  articles.    June  24 

9873  G.  S.  Jarmain,  Huddersfleld,  Yorkshire.  An  improved 
method  or  process  of  destroying  vegetable  substances  con- 
tained in  wool  or  woollen  fabrics.    June  24 

9376  A.  Bomeier  and  B.  Nickels,  London.  Improvements  in 
the  manufacture  of  soap.   June  24 

9392  H.  Knowles,  Woodville,  Leicestershire.  Improvements 
in  kilns  or  ovens  for  burning  bricks,  tiles,  pottery  and  for 
other  like  purposes.    June  25 

9397  J.  C.  Mewbum,  London.  A  process  for  the  continuous 
distillation  and  rectification  of  alcohols  or  other  volatile  sub- 
stances, and  apparatus  for  the  purpose.  Communicated  by  E. 
A.  Barbet,  La  Madeleine-les-Lille  (rCord),  France.    June  25 

9401  G.  P.  Bond,  London.  The  manufacture  of  acorn  beer, 
wine  and  temperance  beverages,  sparkling  atd  still.    June  25 

9103  A.  Myall.  London.  An  improved  composition  for  the 
prevention  of  mildew  and  the  destruction  of  parasitical  insects 
on  plants,  etc.  Communicated  by  H.  B'Espalungue,  Paris. 
June  25 

9127  J.  J.  Fanning.  Manchester.  An  improved  washing  or 
cleansingliquor  or  solution.   June  26 

9457  J.  Brown,  Edinbursh.  Improvements  in  apparatus  for 
grinding  phosphates  or  other  materials.    June  26 

9458  E.  Carey  and  H.  Gaskell,  jun..  Widnes,  Lsncashire. 
Improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  sulphite  of  soda.  Partly 
communicated  by  F.  Hurter,  Paris.    June  26 

9460  T.  Slater.  London.  Improvements  in  the  manufacture 
oftchromium  alloys.  March  21.  Previously^ncluded|in  No.'5245. 

9172  G.  Rydill,  London.  Improvements  in  producing  light  and 
heat  from  gas,  mineral  and  vegetable  oils  or  fats,  and  a&  regu- 
lator.   June  27 

9473  G.  Pemberton  Jaques,  Leeds.  Improvements  in  incrust- 
ation composition  to  dissolve  the  crusts.    June  27 

9477  J.  Broadhurst,  Fenton,  Staflbrdshire.  An  improved 
kiln.    June  27 

9493  H.  J.  Haddan,  London.  Process  for  the  manufacture 
of  a  brilliant  white  powder  from  calcareous  minerals.  Com- 
municated by  —  Ni^ark  and  —  Pratorius,  Leipzig.    June  27 

9406  A.  M.  Clark,  London.  An  improved  method  and  furnace 
for  obtaining  crude  copper  directly  from  copper  ores  and 
mattes.    Communicatea  by  J.  Gamier,  Paris.   June  27 

9609  S.  Pitt,  Sutton.  Improvements  in  the  manufacture  of 
pulp  from  woody  matter  by  chemical  process.  Communicated 
by  R.  P.  Pictet,  Geneva,  and  G.  L,  Br^laz,  Lausanne,  Switzer- 
land.  June  27 
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9510  C.  E.  Bell,  Dorham.  Improvementa  in  the  treatment  of 
oils  and  tars  obtained  from  coke  ovens.    Jnne  27 

9518  J.  Erskine,  Glasgow.  Iroprovements  in  the  production 
of  colouring  matters  suitable  for  dyeing  and  printing.  Com- 
municated by  Farbenfabriken  vormals  F.  Bayer  &  Co.,  Elber- 
feld,  Germany.    June  28 

9632  J.  F.  Schnell,  Ardwick,  J.  Read,  J.  Warwick,  and  W. 
Darbyshire,  Manchester.  Improvements  in  and  apparatus  for 
obtaining  gas  from  hydrocarbons,    June  28 

9538  O.  H.  Tweedie,  London,  and  Hartin's  Crimson  Salt 
Company,  Limited,  Worcester.  Improved  disinfecting, 
deodorimig,  and  antiseptic  compounds.    June  28 

9616  £.  O.  Brewer,  London.  Improvements  in  cooling  and 
ventilating  apparatus  for  use  in  malting  establishments  and 
the  like.  Communicated  by  L.  Koppel,  Dresden,  Germany. 
June  28 

9557  N.  McFarlane  Henderson.  Broxburn.  Linlithgow.  Im- 
proved apparatus  for  cooling  oil  in  order  to  congeal  paraffin 
therein,  and  applicable  for  cooling  other  liquids  for  analogous 
purposes.    June  30 

9a58  J.  Illingworth,  Batley.  Yorkshire.  Improvements  in  the 
method  of  and  apparatus  for  destroying  or  disinfecting  the 
injurious  and  poisonous  air  or  matter  contained  in  van,  mohair, 
and  other  animal  and  vegetable  fibre.    June  30 

9570  H.  Remmer,  Liverpool.  An  improved  process  of  and 
apparatus  for  manufacturing  extracts  of  fustic  and  other  dye- 
woods,  barks,  and  vegetable  matters.    June  30 

9576  J.  Kidd,  Wandsworth,  Surrey.  Improvements  in 
apparatus  for  carburet  ting  gas.  Communicated  by  W.  J. 
Kidd,  Newark,  New  Jersey,  U.S.A.    June  30 

9582  J.  Worrall,  Salford,  Lancashire.  Improved  apparatus 
to  be  used  in  the  bleaching  and  dyeing  of  piece  goods.  June  30 

9587  J.  Hanson.  Wakefield.  Improvements  in  the  treatment 
of  sewage  or  foul  waters  or  other  solid  and  liquid  impurities  or 
foul  matters  for  the  purpose  of  deodorising  the  same,  and  for 
the  prevention  of  the  formation  of  sewer  gas.    June  30 

WSd  J.  Cove  and  W.  P.  Sherwood,  Northampton.  Improve- 
ments in  the  treatment  of  leather  to  render  it  waterproof. 
June  30 

9503  F.  J.   Harrison,    London.     Improved   apparatus   for 

Senerating  and  utilising  expansive  gases  as  a  motive  power. 
une30 

0606  W.  W.  Grieves,  Glasgow.  Improvements  in  producing 
yellow  colouring  matter  suitable  for  dyeing  and  printing. 
Communicated  by  Farbenfabriken  vormals  F.  Bayer  &  Co., 
Elberfeld,  Germany.    July  1 

0621  J.  Plummer,  jun.,  Edinburgh.  An  improvement  in 
treating  phosphate  of  lime,  whereby  It  is  rendered  more  suitable 
as  a  manure.    July  1 

9622  J.  Plummer.  jun.,  Edinburgh.  Obtaining  sulphuretted 
hydroffen  from  alkali  waste.    July  1 

9632  £.  Capitaine,  London.  Improvements  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  dyes  or  colouring  stuffs.  Communicated  by  —  Ewer 
and  —  Pick,  Berlin,  Germany.    July  1 

9614  S.  Pitt,  Sutton,  Surrey.  Improvements  in  the  manu- 
facture of  carbonate  of  strontium  from  sulphate  of  strontium. 
Communicated  by  E.  A.  Mebus  and  J.  W.  de  Castro,  New 
York,  U.S.A.    July  I 

0655  A.  Brin,  Paris.  Improvements  in  the  process  of  and 
apparatus  for  the  production  or  manufacture  of  ammonia  or 
ammonlacal  products.    July  1 

9672  A.  Kind,  Mira,  Italy.  Improvements  in  cooling  appar- 
atus for  cooling  oleine  and  other  liquids.    July  2 

9688  W.  Weldon,  Burstow,  Surrey.  Improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of  chlorine  and  hydrochloric  acid  from  chloride 
of  magnesium.  Communicated  by  Messieurs  Pechiney  et  Cio, 
SalindreaFrance.    July 2 

9690  S.  Frankenberg,  London.  An  improved  damp-proof 
compound.    July  2 

9701  D.  Dawson,  Milnsbridge,  Yorkshire.  A  new  method  of 
fixing  insoluble  azo  colours  upon  cotton  and  other  vegetable 
fibre.   Julys 

9723  S.  Btarlow,  Castleton,  Lancashire.  Improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of  a  compound  material  comprising  paper  and 
deth  for  bookbinding  and  other  purposes.    July  3 

9747  W.  Kennedy,  Glasgow.  Improvements  in  translucent 
plates  or  sheets  for  use  as  substitutes  for  glass  in  roof  lights 
and  otherwise.    July  4 

9756  E.  Capitaine.  Improvements  in  producing  sulphurous 
colours.  Communicated  oy  —  Ewer  and  —  Pick.  Berlin.  July  4 

9750  A.  Ford.  London.  Improvements  in  the  method  of 
ptoducing  writing  and  other  marks  on  paper  and  in  the  manu- 
facture or  preparation  of  paper  therefor.    July  4 

9761  A.  C.  Henderson,  London.  Improvements  in  the  method 
of  and  in  apparatus  for  extracting  sulphur  from  pyrites. 
Communicated  by  L.  Labois,  Paris.   July  4 

9765  J.  Imray,  London.  Improvements  in  decarbonating 
carbonate  of  strontia,  and  in  apparatus  therofor.  Communica- 
ted by  H.  Laplay,  Paris.    July  4  ,      ^     , 

9768  W.  L.  Wise,  London.  Improvements  in  effectinj?  the 
recovery  of  sulphur  from  soda  w^aste.  Communicated  by  H. 
Grouvon,  Ph  J).  Dresden,  Germany.    July  4 

9774  T.  A.  Reid,  Bootle,  Lancashire.  Gas-fired  digester  for 
use  in  the  manufacture  of  pulp  from  wood,  etc.,  for  paper- 
making.    July  5 

9775  J.  King,  jun.,  Manchester.  Improvements  in  apparatus 
for  taking  off  the  gas  from  gas  retorts  and  delivering  it  into 
the  hydraulic  main,  and  for  preventing  the  condensed  tar  from 
runnmg  back  into  the  retort.    July  5 

9797A.  Behr,  Coethen,  Germany.  Process  and  apparatus 
for  the  manufacture  of  cellulose  and  glycose  from  wood  and 
other  vegetable  products.    July  5 

'  0802  R.  B.  Lytle,  Belfast,  Ireland.  Bleaching  linen  and  cotton 
yams,  linen  and  cotton  cloth,  and  other  textile  fabrics.    July  5 


9803  Sir  S.  J.  Blane,  Bart.,  London.  Improved  proceBses  of 
treating  **  white  peat "  (otherwise  or  sometimes  called  Kieael- 
guhr)  and  blast  furnace  slag  for  incorporating  therewith,  for 
the  production  therefrom  of  an  agent  or  material  forcombining 
with  paints,  varnishes,  and  other  materiala  to  render  the  same 
fireproof  and  impervious  to  moisture  and  other  atmospheric 
influences.    July  5 

9608  W.  R.  Lake,  London.  Improvements  in  the  manufactoie 
of  colouring  matter.  Communicated  by  L.  Yignon  asd  Co. 
Lyons,  France.    J  uly  5 

9812  W.  R.  Lake,  London.  Improvements  in  the  manofic- 
ture  of  colouring  matters.  Communicated  by  L.  Yignon  and 
Co.,  Lyons,  France.    July  5 

9847  W.  S.  Gedge,  London.  An  improved  process  of  treatlog 
pasteboard  or  paper  pulp  or  stuff;  producing^a  novel  material 
for  manufactures.  Communicatea  by  E.  P.  LouTot,  Park 
July  7 

9853  J.  G.  Willans,  London.  Improvements  in  the  niB]iii(a& 
ture  of  iron.    July  7 

9887  H.  M.  Smith,  London.  Improvements  hi  coating  or 
surfacingbricks and  tiles.    July  8 

9910  C.  D.  Abel,  London.  An  improved  manufkcttire  of  sheet 
metal  from  lead,  tin.  and  other  similar  metals,  or  allon 
thereof,  and  apparatus  for  that  purpose.  Communicated  hf 
R.  Poensgcn,  Dusseldorf,  Germany.  Complete  spedflcatioo. 
July  8 

9917  J.  H.  Johnson,  London.  Improvements  in  the  con- 
struction of  apparatus  for  uso  in  metiUlurgical  and  other 
chemical  operations  or  processes  in  which  an  elevated  tem- 
perature is  employed.  Communicated  by  J.  B.  Mallion  &  Son, 
Turin,  Italy.    Complete  specification.    July  8 

9050  G.  H.  Goodman,  London.  Improvements  in  the  manu- 
facture of  soap  adaptea  for  purifying  the  skin,  or  for  the  teeth; 
also  for  scouring  purposes,  cleaning  and  polishing  plate,  metal. 
iron,steel,  etc.    July  0 

9907  W.  H.  Perry  and  J.  O.  Boulton,  Nottingham.  ImproT^ 
ments  in  apparatus  for  the  manufacture  of  vinegar.  July  10 

10004  J.  Brown,  Edinburgh.  Improvements  in  the  mode  of 
preparing  and  applying  lime  fOr  agricultural  purposes.  Jnlr  M 

10015  H.  B.  Condy,  Battersea,  Surrey.  Improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of  disinfectants.   July  10 

10035  B.  D.  Healey.  Liverpool,  and  B.  H.  Thwaite,  StXeots, 
Huntingdonshire.  Improvements  in  the  method  of  and  appa- 
ratus for  treating  town  refuse.    July  11 

10042  W.  D.  Thornton,  Bradford,  Yorkshire.  Improyemeots 
in  the  method  of  and  apparatus  for  dyeing.    July  11 

10044  H.  Hocking,  LiverpooL  Improvements  inand  relatiia 
to  apparatus  for  condensing  and  cooling ;  particularly  appn- 
cable  for  the  production  of  fresh  water  ftom  salt  water.  JnJy  U 

10054  A.  Parkes,  West  Dulwich,  Surrey,  Improvements  in 
the  composition  of  materials  to  be  employed  in  protecting  and 


insulating  wires,  and  for  other  insulating  purposes.   Joly  II 

10055  A.  McGufiie,  Glasgow.    A  new  or  improved 
for  curing  phthisis  and  other  pulmonary  ^«^m*^«^ 


ved  oompoond 
and  chest 


complaints.'  July  11 

10(^9  W.  A.  Thoms  and  A.  J.  Large.  London.  An  improve- 
ment in  the  coatings  of  metals  with  an  electro  deposit  d 
platinum.    July  12 

10080  W.  Robinson,  M  J).,  Gateshead-on-Tyne.  An  improved 
method  of  making  sodium  carbonate  and  certain  bye-products. 
July  12 

100^  J.  Pttschner,  Tyssa,  Bohemia.  Improvements  in  com- 
position for  substituting  the  horn  for  articles  which  up  to  nov 
are  made  of  horn.    July  12 

10085  T.  Bayley,  Birminirham.  Improvements  in  and  relating 
to  the  treatment  and  utilisation  of  the  spent  pickle  after  use 
for  cleaning  iron.    July  12 

10090  W.P.Thompson,  LiverpooL  Improvements  in  furnaces 
for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  gas.  Communicated  by  the 
StettinerChamotte  Fabrik  Action  Gesellschaft  vormals  Didier. 
Stettin,  Germany.    Complete  specification,  July  12 

10099  W.  R.  Lake,  London,  improvements  relating  to  the 
manufacture  of  glue  or  size,  and  its  application  to  yam  or 
thread.  Communicated  by  Victor  Ducancel  and  K  Fdctia. 
Reims,  France.    July  12 

10100  K  H.  Newby,  London.  Improvements  relating  to  the 
extraction  from  grapes  or  raisins  or  various  substances,  and  to 
the  use  or  application  of  the  same  for  colouring  or  other  pur- 

yoses.    Communicated  by  E.  Thiebaut,  Montdidier,  France, 
uly  12 

10100  W.  A.  How,  Ongar.  Essex.  ImpiH)vements  in  draught 
ale  and  other  beverages,  and  in  the  means  tor  eflbcting  the 
same.    July  14 

10138  C.  M.  Pielsticker,  London.  An  improved  process  for 
the  manufacture  of  hydrate  of  strontia  from  sulphate  oi 
strontia.    July  14 

10167  J.  Y.  Johnson,  London.  Improvements  in  the  mano- 
facture  of  salicylic  acid  and  of  the  homologues  thereof.  Com- 
municated by  Dr.  F.  Von  Heyden,  Dresden,  Germany.  July  15 

10182  C.  L.  Field,  London.  An  improved  manufacture  of 
soap.    July  15. 

.10104  A.  Wilkinson.  London.  An  improved  method  of  treat- 
ing wood  and  vegetable  fibres  for  the  manufacture  of  textile 
fabrics.    July  15 

10208  F.  Seltsham,  Forcheim,  Bavaria.  Improvements  in 
the  process  of  extracting  fat  from,  and  diying  bones  and  the 
like.    July  16 

10240  A.  Wilkinson,  London.  Improved  treatment  of  vege- 
table material  for  the  manufacture  of  pulp  suitable  for  paper, 
millboards,  facing  cloth  for  book  coven,  and  other  useful  pv* 
posea    July  16  ^    .        ^    ^ 

10254  G.  F.  Busbridge  and  J.  H.  Turvey,  Bsst  Mailing.  Kent 
Improvements  in  apparatus  for  the  manufacture  of  cement. 
July  17 
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10265  E.  H.  Wagner,  Copenhagen,  Denmark.  The  production 
of  an  ImproTed  oeverage  or  beer  snitable  for  a  temperance 
drink.  July  17 

I0SG7  W.  A.  Hills,  Saltney,  FUntahire.  Improvementa  in  the 
mannfacture  of  precipitated  phosphate  of  alumina  and  the 
mixed  precipitates  of  phosphate  oi  alumina  and  sulphate  of 
lime.  JnlirlT 

10275  D.  Xicoll,  London.  Improvements  in  the  collection, 
treatment,  and  disposal  of  sewage  and  other  decomposing 
matter,  and  in  appliances  and  vessels  employed  for  that 
parpose.   July  17 

10^6  B.  H.  Remmers,  Glasgow.  Improvements  in  the  manu- 
facture of  starch,  and  apparatus  employed  therein.  Commu- 
nicated by  L.  Von  Wagner  and  A.  Glllitzer,  Budapest,  Austria. 
July  17 

10S92  C.  Thompson,  Sunderland.  Improvements  in  apparatus 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  malleable  iron  and  steel. 
Complete  specification,  July  18 

\{ak  J.  Kidd,  Wandsworth.  Surrey.  Improvementa  in 
obtaining  liffht,  and  in  apparatus  connected  therewith.  July  18 

10020  w.  K.  Lake,  London.  Improvements  in  and  relating 
to  macbinerv  or  apparatus  for  the  treatment  of  hides  or  skins 
in  the  manufacture  of  leather.  Communicated  by  M.  Gamier, 
Paris.  July  18 

10352  B.  J.  B.  Mills,  London.  An  improved  process  for  the 
treatment  of  mattes,  ores,  and  auriferous  and  argentiferous 
products.  Communicated  by  P.  Manh^s,  Lyons.  Complete 
specification.  July  19 


103G7  E.  Langen,  London.    Improvements  in  purifying  and 

arlfying  sum,  and  in  apparatus  therefor.    July  19 

10375  H.  G.  Blyth,  London.     Improvements  in  the  manufac- 


ture of  white  lead,  and  in  apparatus  therefor.    July  19 

10382  H.  E.  Brittin,  Swindon.  An  improved  automatic  kiln 
for  drying  brewers'  grains,  malt,  wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  other 
materlala    July  21 

IdCO  S.  Law,  Birstal,  Yorkshire.  Improvements  in  the 
method  of  and  apparatus  for  neutralizing  the  acid  in  extract 
fibre.  Julv2i 

1M17  A.  M.  Clark.  London.  A  process  for  the  prenaration  of 
nitro-chlorine  and  bromine  derivatives  of  certain  duizo-sulpho 
acids,  and  of  colouring  matters  from  the  same.  Communicated 
by  R.  Krugener  and  Parbfabrik  vormals  Briinner,  Frankfort- 
on-Main,  through  Wirth  and  Co.,  Frankfort-on-Main.    July  21 

10118  C.  T.  Richardson,  Jarrow-on-Tyne.  The  utilisation  of 
certain  waste  products  from  the  manufacture  of  soda  and 
chlorine.   July  21 


ENGLISH  PATENTS  PUBLISHED,* 

APPLIED  FOR  DURING  1883. 

4968H.Deftv.    Heating  fluids.    6d 

5160  J.  H.  Johnson.    Communicated  by  Hermlte.    Bleaching 
of  paper  pulp,  etc.    6d 

5208  R.  Bay nes  and  J.  FcarenMde.    Purification  of  petro- 
leum, etc.   id 

5827  L.  Von  Neuendahl.    Treating  zinc  ores,  etc.,  in  blast 
famaces.   Gd 

5306  0.  B.  Walker.    Manufacture  of  pulp,  etc.    6d 

5330  W.  F.  Mcintosh  and  W.  S.  Croudace,  Anti-fouling  com- 
position,   id 

^53iOE.  a  Wilson.     Refining   and    deodorizing  oils  and 
fats.   4d 

5313  A.  J.  Boult.  Communicated  by  Tisserant  and  Martin. 
Soap  and  soap  powder.    2d 

5357  A.  J.  Boult.  Communicated  by  Orvis.  Hydrocarbon 
furnaces.    8d 

5359  J.  B.  Headman.  Extracting  cobalt,  nickel,  and  manga- 
nese from  their  ores.    2d 

5380  C.  A.  Day.  Communicated  by  BUlings.  Steel  in- 
Kots.  etc    8d 

5361  W.  R.  Lake.  Communicated  by  Fogarty.  Manufac- 
ture of  ammonia  and  hydro-carbon  gases.    8a 

5367  W.  BcRardmore  and  J.  MacC.  Cherrie.  Manufacture  of 
steel.   6d 

5375  F.  M.  Lyte.  Protecting  submerged  structures  from  cor- 
rosion and  fouling.    4d 

5379  J.  F.  Johnstone.    Deodorizing  foul  air.    6d 

5107  A.  P.  Price.  Obtaining  copper  from  cupreous  solu- 
tions.  2d 

5116  A«  P.  Price.   Production  of  zinc.    2d 

5128  D.  Urquhart.  Manufacture  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
etc.   id 

5136  G.  Epstein.  Treatment  of  waste  materials  to  obtain 
useful  products  and  motive  power  therefrom.    6d 

M50  J.  H.  Johnson.  Communicated  by  Kern.  Prepara- 
tion of  organic  bases  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  dye- 
stufi^.  etc.    4d 


*  Any  of  ih«ae  •peeifieaiions  ma;  be  obtained  by  port,  by  remitting  the 
orwt  inioe.  pluM  poetage,  to  Mr.  H.  Reader  Lack,  Comptroller  of  the  Patent 
Office,  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C.  The 
amount  of  pocAage  may  be  calculated  as  follows  :— 

If  the  price  does  not  exceed  Sd.  M. 

Above  8d.,  and  not  exeeeding  Is.  6d.    Id. 

M    2lL4d.,  M  tp        3s.  4d.    24. 


5452  S.  R.  Smyth.   Smelting  ores,  etc    8d 
6167  M.  Maokay,    Plastic  compounds.    4d 
5473  A.  P.  Price.    Manufacture  of  oxide  of  zf no.    2d 
5483  H.  J.  Haddan.     Communicated  by  Marasse.    Obtain- 
ing thiocyanates  from  the  material  used  for  the  purification  of 
gas.    6d. 

5489  C.  A.  Faure.  Treatment  of  alkaline  salts  at  high  tem- 
perature, etc.   6d 

5196  W.  Anderson.    Purification  of  water.    6d 

5197  R.  Hornby.    Preserving  milk,  cream,  etc    2d 

5500  C.  D.  Abel.  Communicated  by  Brandt.  Production 
of  mineral  phosphates  trom  slag,  etc.    4d 

5605  £.  Drew.  Obtaining  volatile  hydrocarbons  from  coal 
gas,  etc.    2d 

5507  J.  J.  Coleman.  Mechanically  cooling  air  for  preserva* 
live  and  other  purposes.    6d 

5515  W.  R.  Lake.  Communicated  by  Vignon  et  Cie.  Manu- 
facture of  colouring  matters.    2d 

5519  A.  £gestor£  Preserving  and  hardening  wood,  etc. 
2d 

5525  P.  G.  W.  Typke,  W.  R.  King,  and  T.  T.  P.  P.  Warren. 
Substitute  for  bismphide  of  carbon.    4d 

5544  A.  M.  Clark.  Communicated  by  La  Soci^t6  Anonyme 
des  Produits  Chimioues  de  TEst.  Manufacture  of  bicarbonate 
of  soda  by  means  of  ammonia,  etc.    8d 

5650  J.  li.  Kidd.  Manufacture  of  manure  from  sewage, 
etc.    2d 

6551  W.  L.  McNair.    Reverberatory  gas  furnaces.    lOd 

5553  S.  Pitt  Communicated  by  Robert.  Treatment  of 
mixed  fabrics  to  obtain  animal  fibre,  etc..  therefrom.    4d 

5554  H.  H.  Lake.  Communicated  by  Edson.  Manufacture 
of  textile  and  other  fabrics  coated  with  xylonite,  pyroxyline, 
etc.    8d 

5564  A.  M.  Clark.    Communicated  by  Thi^blemont.    Reduc- 
tion of  iron  and  other  ores.    6d 
5568  H.  D.  Pochin.    Manufacture  of  Bessemer  metal.   6d 
5571  A.  M.  Clark.    Communicated   by  La  Socidt^  Appert 
freres.    Blowing  and  moulding  glass  by  means  of  corii pressed 
air.    Is  4d 

5576  T.  H.  Fielding  and  A.  N.  Jonsen.  ProtecUng  buildings, 
clothing,  or  other  articles  from  heat,  etc.    2d 

5577  A.  B.  Cowan.  Manufacture  of  coke  for  obtaining  pro- 
ducts therefrom,  etc.    6d 

5582  T.  Kempf.    Manufacture  of  salicylic  acid.    2d 

5595  K  Edmunds.    Manufacture  of  steel  and  iron.    2d 

5600  G.  F.  Redfem.  Communicated  by  Stickle.  Substi- 
tutes for  stone,  brick,  etc.    2d 

5005  W.  Weldon.    Manufacture  of  soda.    4d 

6614  W.  Aubert,  jr.  Preserving,  storing,  and  aerating  lager 
and  like  beers.    2d 

5616  G.  Hand-Smith.  Production  of  colours,  marks,  or 
designs  in  marble,  wood,  etc    8d 

sesH  P.  Jensen.  Communicated  by  Andersson.  Manu- 
facture of  articles  from  wood,  pulp,  etc.    6d 

6628  J.  H.  Johnson.  Communicated  by  Leupold.  Manu- 
facture of  salicylic  acid,  etc.    4d 

6670  W.  R.  Lake.  Communicated  by  Cr^bassa  and  Baron 
Rogniat.    Dyeing  vegetable  and  animal  substances. 

5677  F.  Siemens.    Gas  furnaces.    6d. 

6679  T.  R.  Jordan.    Crushing  minerals,  etc.    2d 

5723  S.  B.  Bulton.  Treating  timber  with  preservative  fluids. 
4d 

5730  J.  C.  Mewbum.  Communicated  by  La  Soci^t6  P. 
Monnet  et  Cie.  Producing  brown  colours  or  dyes  upon  textile 
fabrics,  etc    4d 

5735  W.  A.  Barlow.  Communicated  by  Gacon.  Kxplosives. 
2d 

5743  A.  J.  Boult.  Communicated  by  Ubbelohde  mSe  Poppe. 
Obtaining  and  preparing  from  peat,  material  for  making  Into 
paper,  pasteboard,  etc    2d 

5766  Baron  G.  de  Overbeck.  Communicated  by  Nie worth. 
Production  of  aluminium.    2d 

5761  W.  £.  Gedge.  Communicated  by  Glasor.  Production 
of  carbonate  of  ammonia.    2d 

5767  C.  D.  AbeL  Communicated  by  Farbwerke  vormals 
Meister  Lucius  and  Brtlning.  Manufacture,  etc,  of  colouring 
matters.    4d 

5780  A.  G.  Brookes.  Communicated  by  Nowell.  Manu- 
facture of  lactic  acid  and  the  lactates,  etc   4d 

5795  R.  B.  Avery.  Mixing  hydrocarbons  or  hydrocarbon 
vapours  with  superheated  steam  and  air,  and  baming  same 
4d 

5798  S.  P.  Wilding.  Communicated  by  Grabau.  Manu- 
facture of  aluminium  and  aluminium  alloys.    2d 

5811  F.  C.  Glaser.  Communicated  by  Kempe.  Treatment 
of  hops  in  brewing.    6d 

5835  A.  Muirhead.  Compounds  for  insulating,  protecting, 
etc.    4d 

5841  C.  D.  Abel.  Communicated  by  Koch  and  Herre. 
Desiccating  wood.    2d 

5847  A.  P.  Price.  Recovering  and  obtaining  tin  from  tinned 
metallic  surfaces.    2d 

5849  P.  M.  Justice.  Communicated  by  Thomas.  Manu- 
facture of  alkalies  and  alkaline  salts.    2d 

5855  C.  D.  AbeL  Communicated  by  Koch  and  Herre.  Im- 
pregnation of  wood,  etc.,  with  preservative  substances.    4d 

5668  W.  Weldon.    Manufacture  of  chlorine.    4d 

5878  J.  Jameson.  Preparation  of  safety  paper  for  protection 
against  erasure,  etc,    4a 

5886  F.  C.  Glaser.  Communicated  by  Erben  and  Wiester. 
Treating  zinc  ores.    6d 

5894  JTlmray.  Communicated  by  Egells.  Vessels  or  appa- 
ratus exposed  to  corrosive  action.   2d. 

6914  G.  A.  Diok.  Manufaoture  of  metalUo  alloya  or  com- 
l  pounds,   4d 
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82  H.  H.  Lake.  Communicatod  by  Scales.  Compound  for 
plastering.   4d 

1185  W.  R.  Lake.  Communicated  by  Bamnert.  Treatment, 
etc.,  of  the  residuary  products  of  the  distillation  of  spirits.   6a 

1093  U.  J.  B.  Condy.    White  lead,  etc    4d 

1700  *  (Amended  specification).  L.  Sterne  and  C.  B.  Wain- 
wright.  Improvements  in  and  relating  to  the  heating  and 
purmring  of  water  and  apparatus  therefor.    8d 

fiOCe  C.  W.  Rees.  Treating  wooden  articles  to  giro  them  the 
appearance  of  metal.    2d 

5777  P.  M.  Justice.  Communicated  by  Lowrey.  Chemical 
motive-powers,   Id 


5006  G.  J.  Andrews  and  J.  K.  Sutton.  Pslnts  for  eotUu 
shipsT  bottoms,  eta   2d 

6376  H.  H.  L^e.  Communicated  by  Pond  and  Mone. 
Manufacture  of  paper  pulp.   6d 

0831  D.  Stewart    Drying  sugar,  etc   6d 

7107  J.  Imray.  Communicated  "by  La  Sod^t^  Anonyme  de. 
Produits  Chimiques  du  Sud-Ouest.    ManufScture  of  sodi.  { 

7247  J.  P.  Jackson.    Filtering  water,  etc   Id 

7412  H.  Stephens.   Casting  copper  snd  other  metal  tubes.  Id 

7847  F.  W.  Renaut  Obtaining  from  alkali  waste  lalphvr- 
etted  hydrogen  and  oaldum  carbonate.   2d 

8244  W.  R.  Lake.  Communicated  by  ChikLs.  Haideiango{ 
steel.   2d 
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NOTICES. 

Nnmeroos  inqniriea  have  been  made  for  aeta  of  tlio 
Jonmot  for  ISS2.  Some  of  the  numhers  for  that  year 
are  out  of  print  Members  who  have  not  the  volnme  for 
1382,  and  wish  to  obtala  it,  ore  inritad  to  aignify  U)at 
wish  to  the  Secretary  as  early  as  poeaible.  The  number! 
ont  of  print  are  now  being  teprmted,  and  will  be  ready 
in  a  few  days. 


each  aize  and  atyle  aa  to  permit  of  their  being  bonnd  ap 
with  the  Joaraal.      Copiea  of  the  reprinted  Proceedings 


NoTiCK  TO  Manufacttjbees  and  Otbbbs.— Ineonsft. 

?aence  of  nnmeroug  inqniriea,-  attention  ia  called  to  the 
act  that  the  priee  of  extra  aeta  of  the  Jonmal  to  membera  ia 
one  guinea,  whether  such  sets  are  for  the  current  )r«ar  or 
for  iiast  years.  A  misappreheoaion  on  thia  score  appears 
to  have  deterred  certain  members  from  applying  for 
duplicate  copies  for  official  and  laboratory  nse. 

Authora  of  papers  printed  in  the  Jonmal  are  hereby 
notified  of  the  fact  that,  in  accordance  with  Bye-law  43, 
the^  are  entitled  to  receive  not  more  than  CO  gratuitous 
copies  of  thaii  papers.  Anthors  shonld  state  on  their 
mannscripts  their  desire  to  have  free  copiea,  adding  the 
number  wiahed  for.  Unless  the  contrary  be  specially 
deeired,  this  being  staled  on  the  manuscript,  thereprinta 
of  an  anthor'a  paper  will  not  include  the  report  ol  any 
discussion  that  may  have  arisen  after  the  reading  of  \toa 
paper. 


Thoa.  F.  Beat  (late  of  Soathalll,  Lawn  Wharf,  Uibridge, 
Mlddleaei. 

plaoa),  &  Btoomhlll  Drive, 
Pi 

illadelphla),  SIS,  Bast  UOth 

ro^  Sebright  Villa.  Baglea- 
cl 

lonie).  Hay  I^wn,  Mltehel- 

''ranelaoo),  West  Berkeley, 

ir),  c/o  Bmnner,  Hond  and 

a  of  Enghiaertng),   Noaho- 

Coad),  Oagathorpe  Crescent, 

i|.  117,  Elm  Park,  Brixton 


HonDon  Section. 

CAa£nna».-  David  Howard, 


W.  Crowder. 


Lfoeol  Stc :  Thoa. 


■^ 


B.  E.  R.  Newlanda 

B.  Redwood. 

T.  Rorle. 

John  Splller. 

G.  a  l^wby. 

W.  Weldon. 

J.  wmiama, 

.  Garden  Whait,  ChDmh  Road, 
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Monday^  June  9th,  I884. 


IRON  AND  ALUMINA  AS  CAUSES  OF  "RE- 
DUCTION" IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
SUPERPHOSPHATE,  ike. 

BY  H.  B.  YAEDLEY. 

The  main  otyject  of  the  superphosphate  manufactarer 
is  to  obtain  from  the  natural  phosphatic  materials  at 
his  disposal  the  maximum  amount  of  soluble  phos- 
phoric acid,  and  to  ensure  its  remaining  in  the  soluble 
state,  at  an^r  rate  until  he  has  got  rid  of  it.  With 
man^,  and  mdeed  most,  of  the  natural  phosphates, 
this  IS  the  great  difficulty. 

A  superphosphate  is  made,  tested  soon  after  making, 
and  found  to  be  everything  that  can  be  desired  ;  it  is 
stored  for  a  month,  and  when  a^n  tested  the  soluble 
phosphoric  acid,  instead  of  being  a  trifle  more  in 
quantity,  allowing  for  drying,  is  found  to  be  more  or 
less  reduced 

This  reduction,  or  "  going  back "  of  manures,  has 
been  ascribed  principally  to  the  presence  of  oxide  of 
iron  and  alumma,  and  conseouently  phosphates  con- 
taining large  percentages  of  those  constituents  are  at 
a  discount  m  the  market 

An  expNCrience  of  some  years  in  the  manufacture  of 
manures  in  large  bulks,  and  with  almost  every  va.riety 
of  phosphatic  materials,  led  me  to  doubt  the  accuracy 
of  the  generally  accepted  impression  that  alumina  is 
to  be  classed  with  the  offending  constituents,  and 
accordingly  I  instituted  the  following  experiments: — 

1.  To.  some  clear  watery  extract  of  a  superphosphate 
was  added  some  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate  ; 

2.  To  another  portion  of  similar  extract  was  added 
some  solution  of  alumina  sulphate.  In  both  solutions 
a  whitish  precipitate  formed  in  a  day  or  two.  This 
was  allowed  to  settle  for  a  month,  then  collected  in 
separate  filters,  washed^  and  examined.  That  from 
No.  1  was  found  to  consist  of  a  little  calcium  sulphate 
[washed  out),  and  ferric  phosphate  Ye^Os^mOs' 
That  from  No.  2  was  entirely  calcium  sulphate. 

These  results  led  me  to  make  the  further  experi- 
ments tabulated :—  / 


Exi>eriments  4,  6,  8  and  10  were  made  for  compari- 
son with  those  containing  iron  and  alumina. 

In  experiments  3,  4,  and  5  the  free  acid  is  in  vejy 
large  excess ;  in  6,  7, 10, 11,  and  12  it  is  in  normal 
quantity,  and  in  8  and  9  it  is  deficient 

In  experiments  3,  5,  7,  and  11,  where  alumina  is  a 
constituent  of  the  phosphatic  mixture,  and  there  b  a 
sufficiency  of  free  acid,  the  amount  of  fjOg  insoluble 
in  water  shows  no  increase,  even  on  keeping.  In  9 
there  is  a  slight  increase,  but  the  free  acid  is  Tery 
small  in  quantity,  whilst  in  12,  where  oxide  of  iron 
replaces  alumina,  the  P9O5  insoluble  in  water  is 
largely  increased,  immediately  as  well  as  after  keeping. 

The  forefi;oing  experiments  leave,  I  think,  no  doubt 
but  that  alumina  is  a  harmless  constituent  of  the 
natural  phosphates,  as  far  as  the  manufacture  of 
superphosphates  is  concerned.  I  have  purix>sely 
used  the  hjrdrate.  as,  although  it  has  been  stated  tiiat 
alumina  exists  always  in  the  anhydrous  condition  in 
natural  phosphates,  I  think  that  is  open  to  question. 

Since  these  exi)eriments  were  made,  this  result  has 
been  verified  on  the  large  scale,  in  the  use  of  a  phos- 
phate lately  introduced,  containing  a  considerable 
percentage — 7  to  8— of  alumina,  with  no  more  than  I 
per  cent  of  iron  oxide. 


THE  DETERMINATION  OF  THE 
PERCENTAGE  OF  OIL  IN  PARAFFIN  SCALE 

BY  BOVEETON  REDWOOD,  P.LC,  F.as. 

Whbk,  some  years  a^o,  I  was  asked  to  commence  the 
systematic  examination  of  paraffin  scale  for  contract 
purposes,  it  became  necessary  for  me  to  devise  a 
metnod  of  ascertaining  the  percentage  of  oU  which 
should  be  capable  of  yielding  practically  unvarying 
results  in  the  hands  of  different  operators,  or  in  suc- 
cessive tests  by*the  same  expnerimeDter. 

My  first  step  was  to  obtain  a  convenient  form  of 
press,  with  an  arrangement  for  indicating  the  amonnt 
of  pressure  applied.     A  hydraulic  press  naturally 


Mixed.  Experiment 


Grains  pure  Tricalciom  Pboephate  200 


ft 


i» 


ft 


,.   Caldoxn  Carbonate 

.,  smoa ; 


•» 


f* 


Alumina  Hydrate 

Ferric  Oxide  and  Hydrate 


Grains  Chambei  Add,  115T 


25 
12-5 
12-6 


25 
25 


200 

25 

12-5 

12-5 


6 


200 
25 
25 


Tested  day  aSter  mixing  gave— 

PsOs  soluble  in  water  

„     insoluble 


250 
300 


8 


200 
25 
12*5 
12*5 


200 
25 
25 


9 


250 
313 


250 
313 


16-67    14*76   15 12 
0-43'  017'   017 


Free  Add,  calculated  as  SOs 16-95    8*67 


He-tested  after  one  month— 
PsOft.  soluble  in  water 

„     insoluble 

Free  Add,  calculated  as  SOs 


8-67 


14-71    14-59 

I 
0-201  0-23 


15*82 
traces 


15-821   8-57     8-18 

1  1 


250 
250 

16-41 
0*40 

s-ai 

16-81 
0-51 
3'94 


250    ''  250 


250 


180 


16-02   15*68 


200 

125 
12*5 


0*35 
3-91 


5-42 
0-48 


1511    14-85 
0-48'   7*78 


8-75;  0*77 

I 


250 
180 

15*58 
689 
0*4S 

1372 
9-16 
0*48 


10 


11 


175 
50 
25 


250 
250 

14-93 

0*81 

undtd 

14*19 

0*58 

undtd 


175 
25 
25 
25 


250 
250 

13-62 

0*40 

undtd 

14*83 

0-35 

undtd 


12 


200 

25 
12^ 


IT5 


250 
250 

15-90 
171 
41» 

15-82 

rss 
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suggested  itself  as  well  adapted  for  the  purpose,  in 
coDsequence  of  the  facility  with  which  the  pressure 
applied  by  such  a  press  can  be  measured  ;  but  from 
j4st  experience,  which  may.  however,  nave  been 
unfortunate,  I  felt  doubtful  whether  a  smciU 
hydraulic  press  could  be  relied  upon  to  work  satis- 
factorily. I  accordinglv  decided  to  adopt  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  "  Boomer  presa,  wherein  the  minute 
deflection  of  the  cross-head  is  magnified  by  levers, 
and  thus  conspicuously  exhibited  on  a  scale.  After 
several  failures,  Messrs.  John  H.  Ladd  &  Co.  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  a  press  with  which  I  was  satisfied. 
This  apparatus  consists  of  a  steel  cross-head,  fixed 
above  a  substantial  bed-plate  and  carryinff  a  vertical 
screw,  which  terminates  at  the  lower  ena  in  a  solid 
plunger,  about  5|  inches  in  diameter.  Attached  to 
the  cross-head  is  the  pressure  gauge  already  referred 
to. 

The  sample  of  scale  is  placed  in  a  shallow  iron  cup, 
between  circular  pieces  of  calico,  cut  to  fit,  and  with 
a  sufficient  number  of  sheets  of  blotting  imper  of 
similar  size,  above  and  below,  to  absorb  the  oiL  The 
plunger  of  the  press,  which  accurately  fits  the  cup,  is 
then  screwed  down  by  means  of  a  lever,  about  4  feet 
in  length,  and  as  the  pressure  increases,  the  deflection 
of  the  steel  cross-head  actuates  the  pointer  of  the 
gauge  through  an  intermediate  lever,  the  amount 
being  shown  on  a  graduated  scale.  There  are  ten 
divisions  of  the  scale,  representing  from  one  to  ten 
tons  pressure  on  the  whole  surface  of  the  press-cake, 
equal  to  about  7  cwt.  per  square  inch.  Mercury  cups 
are  provided  in  the  plunger  and  bed-plate  of  the 
T>ress  for  accurately  taxing  the  tem{>erature.  The  loss 
in  weight  sustained  by  the  sample  gives  the  percentage 
of  oil 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  pressure  is  really  applied 
through  the  medium  of  a  very  powerful  spring,  and 
this  arrangement  possesses  the  advantages  of  being 
independent  of  the  influence  of  friction  of  the  screw 
(which  may  vary  considerably),  and  of  being  com- 
I)aratiyely  little  affected  by  the  consolidation  of  the 
material  as  the  oil  is  expressed.  Mr.  M'Cutchon 
(Yoimg's  Paraffin  Light  and  Mineral  Oil  Company), 
has  kindl3r  furnished  me  with  particulars  of  a  paraffin 
scale  testing  press  he  has  recentlv  constructed,  in 
which  spiral  springs  are  substituted  for  the  flat  spring 
of  my  press.  If  these  spiral  springs  remain  of  un- 
impaired elasticity  after  prolonged  use,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  this  press  will  furnish  results  quite  as 
satisfactory  as  those  with  which  my  press  yields. 

Paraffin  scale  consisting,  as  is  well  known,  of  a 
mixture  of  hydrocarbons,  ranging  from  the  solid  to 
the  liquid,  through  all  tne  intermediate  stages,  the 
determination  of  the  percentage  of  oil  must  of 
necessity  be  an  arbitrary  test,  depending  upon  the 
temperature  at  which  the  pressing  takes  olace,  the 
amount  of  pressure  applied,  and  the  lengtn  of  time 
for  which  it  is  continued,  as  well  as  the  Quantity  of 
material  operated  upK>n,  in  relation  to  the  aiameter  of 
the  pre^s-cake.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  decide 
upon  these  points  by  arran^ment. 

In  a  senes  of  comparative  experiments  I  found 
that,  in  the  use  of  the  press  described,  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  60'  Fahr.,  with  an  indicated  pressure  of  nine 
tons,  applied  for  five  minutes,  I  obtained,  with  50() 
grains  of  material,  results  agreeing  with  those  yielded, 
on  the  average,  under  certain  contract  conditions 
which  had  been  previously  observed,  and  mv  tests  of 
''hard  scale''  have  accordinglv  been  made  on  this  basis. 

The  press,  and  method  of  working  described,  have 
now  been  in  use  in  the  United  States,  and  in  works 
in  this  countr)r,  as  well  as  by  myself,  since  1881-82, 
and  have  furnished  very  satisfactory  results.  The 
accuracy  of  the  process  is  fairly  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing figures  the  majority  of  which  represent  duplicate 


experiments,  made  for  business  purposes  at  various 
times : — 


Example. 
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Example  10.    Ist  experiment 1*460  per  cent  of  oiL 

2nd  „  1*458 

Srd  „  1*488 

4th  1*500 

5th  1*440 

Maximum  difference 0*06  per  cent. 

Example  U.    1st  experiment 678  per  cent,  of  oil. 

2nd  , 6*70 

3rd  „  6-70 

Maximum  difference 0*08  per  cent. 

It  is,  no  doubt,  a  theoretical  defect  in  any  form  of 
spring  press  that  the  strength  of  the  spring  cannot, 
without  a  hydraulic  gauge,  be  directly  tested  from 
time  to  time,  but  the  use  of  a  standard  sample  of 
scale  affords  a  sufficiently  accurate  method  of 
indirectly  testing  the  spring,  or  comparing  one  press 
with  another. 

The  exi)eriments  recorded  below  were  made  with  a 
view  of  ascertaining  the  effect  of  variations  of 
temperature,  time,  quantity,  and  pressure,  and  I  have 
to  thank  my  assistant,  Mr.  Moon,  for  the  care  he  has 
bestowed  upon  them. 
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6-12 
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S0w^ti^estst  Section. 


From  an  examination  of  the  foregoing  figures  it 
will  be  seen  tha£  the  results  are  most  influenced  by 
variations  of  temperature,  and  of  the  time  during 
which  the  pressure  is  continued.  It  is,  unfortunately, 
not  possible  to  provide  a  table  of  corrections  for 
temperature,  as  all  samples  are  not  equaUy  affected 
by  variations,  and  the  most  important  conclusion  to 
be  drawn  from  the  results  recorded  is,  that  scrupulous 
attention  should  be  paid  to  the  temperature  of  the 
press  and  of  the  sample,  the  specified  temperature 
Deing  rigidly  observed. 

At  first  sight  it  would  appear  that  a  longer  period 
than  five  minutes  should  be  allowed  for  the  expression 
of  the  oil,  but  having  regard  (a)  to  the  close  agree- 
ment between  the  results  obtained  in  this  length  of 
time,  (b)  to  the  increased  difiBculty  of  maintaining  a 
^ven  temperature  for  extended  periods,  (c)  to  tne 
importance,  if  not  necessity,  occasionally,  of  being 
able  to  furnish  results  quickly^  and  (d)  to  the  fact 
that  the  test  must,  under  anv  circumstances,  be  only 
an  arbitrary^  one,  tne  value  of  which  to  the  buyer  lies 
in  its  association  by  experience,  with  results  obtained 
in  practically  working  the  material,  I  am  not  prepared 
to  admit  that  any  necessity  for  extending  the  time 
has  been  shown  by  my  experiments ;  moreover,  I  am 
of  opinion  that,  in  some  cases  at  any  rate,  a  portion 
of  the  semi-solid  hydro-carbons  contamed  in  the  scale, 
which  certainly  cannot  fairly  be  called  "oil,"  is 
gradually  saueezed  out  during  a  prolonged  pressure  of 
so  ^n  a  cake. 

I  find  that  samples  may  be  efficiently  and 
expeditiously  averaged  by  j)a8sin^  them  through 
a  small  hand  sausage  machme,  with  fixed  knives 
and  revolving  arms  which  can  be  removed  for 
cleaning. 
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MB.  IVAK    LEVINSTEIN    IN    THE   OHAIB. 


A  NOTE  ON  THE  EXTRACTION  OF  BENZENE 

FROM  COAL  GAS. 

BT    GB0B6B    E.    DAVIS. 

In  my  paper  which  I  read  before  the  members  of  the 
Birmingham  Section, ''On  the  Distillation  of  Coal 
and  Extraction  of.  Benzene  from  the  Gas,"  I  en- 
deavoured to  give  a  short  history  of  the  processes 
so  far  as  I  was  able.  After  the  appearance  of  this 
paper  in  our  valuable  Journal  my  attention  in& 
called  to  the  fact  that  I  had  made  no  mention  of 
the  late  Mr.  Cu^iter's  researches.  I  had  already 
mentioned  that  in  February,  1869,  Caro  obtained 
a  patent  for  absorbing  the  benzol  by  means  of  heavy 
oils,  but  it  now  appears  that  Mr.  Cusiter  made  some 
very  interesting  experiments  in  this  direction  as  early 
as  1868,  but  it  is  not  <;ertain  that  tiiey  were  made 
public  until  the  results  were  read  before  the  West 
of  Scotland  Association  of  Gas  Managers  by  his 
brother-in-law,  Mr.  W.  Young,  of  P^ley,  in  1874 
Mr.  Tervet,  whose  name  is  well  known  to  yoiLU 
the  reader  of  a  very  interesting  paper  on  ^The 
Production  of-  Ammonia  from  Coal,"  nas  famished 
me  with  this  paper,  and  some  extracts  from  it  may 
be  interesting  to  you,  especially  as  so  much  has  been 
said  lately  of  the  temperature  of  carbonization.  It 
appears  that  in  the  winter  of  1868  Mr.  Cusiter  was 
experimenting  with  glycerine  as  a  substitute  for 
water  in  gpas  meters,  and  finding  this  fluid  unsoit- 
able  for  ms  purpose  he  tried  mineral  oils,  and  to 
his  surprise,  when  the  meter  was  charged  with  a 
mineral  oil  of  *840  sp.  gr.,  a  28  candle  cannel  as 
was  reduced  to  14  candles  luminosity.  When  tiie 
same  gas  was  passed  through  paraffin  spirit  of 
*768  sp.  ^.  at  a  temperature  of  50*"  F.,  the  loss  d 
illuminating  power  was  five  per  cent;  when  the 
temperature  was  raised  to  60"  T.  the  result  was  nil ; 
whilst  when  a  temperature  of  70''  F.  was  employed, 
the  illuminating  power  of  the  gas  vr^s  actually  in- 
creased some  seven  per  cent  By  passing  the  same 
gas  through  either  of  the  heavy  oils  the  loss  of  light 
was  65  per  cent ;  whilst  by  agitating  the  oil  and  gas 
together  "  the  light-giving  constituents  were  ahnost 
entirely  removed."  I  mention  these  facts  to  shov 
that  Mr.  Cusiter  must  have  worked  very  assiduously 
at  this  subject,  and  his  conclusions  will  no  doubt  be 
accepted  as  correct  by  those  who  have  worked  in  this 
direction  in  later  years.  It  is  stated  that  gas  made 
from  coal  at  a  low  temperature,  similar  to  that  used 
for.  making  paraffin  oil.  gave  a  distillate  of  34  per 
cent  permanent  gas  ana  66  per  cent  of  liquid  Hydro- 
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carbons,  very  similar  in  composition  to  light  paraffin 
or  petroleum  spirit,  having  a  sp.  gr.  of  *706,  and 
distilling 

10%  ®  128«F. 
60%  @  176*  F. 
82%    ®    212'F. 

On  the  other  hand,  gas  made  from  the  same  coal 
at  a  high  temperature  gave  a  distillate,  having  a  sp. 
gr.  of  *85SL  very  much  resembling  the  most  volatile 
portions  of  the  distillate  from  ordinary  coal  tar^  and 
consisted  principally  of  benzenes,  together  with  a 
number  of  other  volatile  hydrocarbons. ' .  It  ,is  most 
probable  that  in  actual  practice  one  series  is  never 
obtained  in  absolute  purity.  ^  In  distilling  at  high 
temperatures  the  arctoatic  series  is  slightly  contami- 
nated with  paraffins,  olefines  and  other  nydrocarbons, 
which  should  be  separated  ;  while  in  distilling  at  low 
temperatures  there  are  always  some  of  the  aromatic 
series  intermingled  with  the  paraffins  and  olefines. 

I  recently  noticed  that  a  patent  had  been  taken  out 
for  the  production  of  benzene  by  passing  the  vapour 
of  petroleum  through  red-hot  tubes.  1  have  made 
a  ^eat  many  experiments  on  this  subject  and  am 
able  to  sa^  that  producers  of  benzeue  neea  not  fear 
any  rival  in  this  direction.  I  have,  however,  ob- 
tained results  interesting  in  another  way,  and  may 
perhaps  read  a  paper  on  the  subject  before  the  Sec- 
tion next  session. 

Before  concluding  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  relative 
to  some  remarks  printed  in  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  Watson 
Smith  before  the  Liverpool  Section.  He  there  says 
(see  p.  600,  VoL  II.  Jour.  Soc  Chem,  Ind.) :  "  Benzol 
may  oe  recovered  from  coal  gases  by  means  of  refrigera- 
tion, pressure,  and  the  use  oi  some  chemical  reagents." 
Now  M.  Meunier,  whose  words  are  quoted,  does  not 
ffive  the  results  of  any  of  his  own  experiments,  and 
Mr.  Watson  Smith's  remarks  are  scarcely  a  correct 
representation  of  the  result  of  the  German  chemists, 
to  whom  M.  Meunier  allude^  (evidently  Caro's  patent 
of  February  19, 1869).  It  would  seem  from  the  re- 
marks made  at  Livei*pool  that  refrigeration  was  com- 
bined with  the  use  of  pressure  and  chemical  reagents. 
It  was,  therefore,  important  to  ascertain  the  exact 
words  used  by  M.  Meunier  in  Cosmos  (October  30. 
1869),  as  I  was  not  aware  that  anyone  had  combinea 
the  operation  of  refrigeration  with  that  of  absorption 
for  Uie  purpose  of  extracting  benzene  from  coal  gas. 
On  referring  to  the  original  I  find  M.  Meunier 
is  very  defimte  on  the  subject  He  writes : — '*  La 
benzine  employ^  actuellement  dans  le  commerce 
a  sa  source  principale  dans  le  goudron  obtenu  par  la 
distillation  ae  la  houille ;  cependant  c^tte  substcmce 
pent  encore  §tre  obtenuepar  le  refroidissement  ou  la 
comptression  du  gaz,  ou  bien  par  ^ 'action  de  difierents 
r^actifs,  Facide  azotique,  Facide  sulfurique,  le  chlore, 
le  brome,  sur  le  gaz  d'dclaira^e,  et  au  rapport  du  Jour- 
ml  de  VJSdairage  au  gcLz  plusieurs  chimistes  allemands 
<^ai  se  sont  pr6occup6s  aes  moyens  d'extraire  la  ben- 
zine entrain^  par  le  gaz  sont  arrive  k  un  proc^^ 
d'nne  remarquable  simplicity.  II  rdsulte  de  leurs 
recherches  que  pour  ne  point  modifier  les  propri^t^ 
chimioues  des  corps  cherch^  (la  benzine  et  ses  nomo- 
logues),  on  doit  de  pr^f ^rence  mettre  en  jeu  des  ma- 
ti&res  qui  peuvent  dissoudre  ces  corps.  Dans  ce  but 
ils  adoptent  toutes  les  huiles  de  goudron,  notamment 
lea  huiles  qui  bouillent  k  une  temperature  plus  ^lev^ 
que  le  degr6  d'^bullition  de  la  benzine.  Le  p^trole, 
les  schistM,  les  huiles  grasses,  une  f  oule  de  substances 
semblables,  conviennent  parfaitement  On  met  le 
gaz  de  homlle  en  contact  tr^  intime  avec  les  dissol- 
vants  que  nous  venons  de  citer ;  la  separation  se  fait 
ensuite  par  distillations  fractionn^es.  La  separation 
terminee,  on  pent  reprendre  le  produit  et  Temployer 
de  nouvean  pour  dissoudre  la  benzine." 


Such  was  a  summary  of  what  was  known  then, 
and  by  the  light  of  recent  experience  we  mav  be  able 
to  criticise  the  statements.  It  is  verv  evident  that 
Meunier's  idea  was  that "  benzine"  mi^ht  be  obtained 
from  lighting  gas  by  cooling.  Well^  I  have  tried 
cooling,  and  my  results  have  been  very  imsatisfac- 
tory.  The  ordinary  Manchester  gas  may  be  cooled 
down  many  degrees  below  zero  without  depositing 
anything  appreciable. 

Compression  yields  slightly  better  results,  for  by 
compressing  an  18  candle  gas  to  200lb.  on  the  square 
inch  I  have  been  able  to  get  about  six  ounces  of  a 
liquid  consisting  mainly  of  oenzene  from  1000  cubic 
feet  of  the  gas.  With  regard  to  the  process  of  dis- 
solving out  the  ** benzine"  with  heavv  oils,  I  am 
afraid  M.  Meunier  was  but  imperfectly  acquainted 
with  the  process  when  he  speaks  about  regaining 
the  ''  benzine  "  by  fractional  distillation  ;    such  a 

Srocess  could  not  possibly  yield  all  the  benzene 
issolved,  and  no  mention  is  made  of  the  details 
which  ensure  a  ^ood  yield  and  so  make  such  a 
process  a  commercial  success. 

I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  inform  the  Section  that 
the  process  for  the^  extraction  of  benzenes  from  coal 
gas,  and  of  utilising  the  remaining  bv-products  as 
described  by  me  before  the  Birmingham  Section, 
will  soon  be  actively  at  work  at  the  Rockingham 
Gas  Works,  and  I  hope  also  to  be  a  pioneer  in  the 
process  of  canying  on  manufacturing  industries 
without  the  emission  of  smoke  or  sulphurous  acid. 
The  gas  which  has  been  first  deprived  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  finally  of  benzol 
and  its  homologues  has,  to  use  the  words  of  the 
Chemical  NewB  of  November  5. 1869,  *'  lost  so  much 
of  its  illuminating  power  as  to  be  only  fit  for  heating 
purposes : "  this  will  be  used  for  heating  the  retorts, 
and  bytnis  means  I  hope  to  possess  an  advantage 
over  all  other  coal  consumers  in  that  the  products  of 
combustion  will  not  be  in  the  slightest  degree  in- 
iurious  to  vegetation.  What  a  chan^  there  would 
be  in  the  aspect  of  the  manufactunng  districts  of 
this  country  if  the  sulphur  were  extracted  from  all 
the  coal  used  as  fuel  before  actual  combustion  ! 
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MAGHNEKT. 

On  a  Means  of  Obviating  an  Inconvenience  in  the  ordinary 
Wash  Bottle,    C.  Sdllscher.    Berl.  Ber.  17,  1080. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  observation  that  in  using  a 
washing  bottle  the  water  issues  at  first  with  a  jerk,  so  that 
there  is  frequently  a  danger  of  losing  a  portion  of  the 
precipitate  or  liquid  which  is  being  washed.  The  author 
proposes  to  prevent  this  by  sealing  on  to  the  lower 
portion  of  the  tube  which  dips  under  the  water  a  similar 
tube,  slightly  enlarged  at  the  junction  into  a  double 
bulb,  in  which  is  |)laced  a  piece  of  glass  rod  drawn  out 
at  its  lower  end  into  a  cone.  The  two  tubes  may  be 
connected  by  a  piece  of  india-rubber  tubing.  The  cone 
acts  as  a  valve,  so  that  when  air  is  forced  into  the  flask, 
the  cone  rises  and  the  water  passes  it,  but  when  the 
operator  ceases  to  blow  the  cone  falls  and  closes  the 
tube,  leaving  it  quite  full  of  water.  When  the  bottle 
is  again  used,  the  tube  is  already  full,  and  the  water 
issues  quietly  at  once. — S.  Y. 


An  Improved  Composition  for  Preventing  Incrustation 
in  Steam  Boilers.  Thomas  Lowe,  Radford,  Notts. 
Eng.  Pat.  4808,  March  13,  1884. 

A  COMPOUND  is  formed,  said  to  consist  of  12  per  cent, 
caustic  soda,  8  per  eent.  charcoal,  2  per  cent  Irish  moss, 
80  per  cent,  malt  combe  or  dust,  or  the  refuse  from 
dried  malt,  and  sufficient  water  to  make  it  of  the 
proper  consistency.  About  14lbs.  per  week  per  50  horse- 
power boiler  will  generally  be  found  to  answer.  The 
use  of  malt  refuse  is  claimed.  ~J.  T. 


H— FUEL,  SAS,  AJSra  U&HT. 

Improvements  in  the  Construction  of  Coke  Ovens.   J. 
Jameson.    Eng.  Pat  4766.    Oct  8, 1883. 

The  inventor  claims  the  use  of  a  separate  wall  or  cauog 
to  a  coke  oven,  enclosing  a  space  wherein  the  pres&nre 
of  air  outside  the  actual  oven  wall  is  made  approxi- 
mately equal  to  the  pressure  within  the  oven,  so  as  to 
stop  or  diminish  leakage  of  air  into  the  chaijce  in  the 
oven.  His  invention  may  be  so  modified  that  the  air 
leaking  into  the  protecting  case  may  he  passed  into  the 
upper  part  of  certain  ovens  of  a  range,  and  exdaded 
from  others  by  opening  or  closing  apertures  provided 
for  the  purpose,  the  main  object  being  to  prevent  iogren 
of  air  into  the  oven  at  an  undesired  time  and  plaee.— 
D.  B.  

Manufacture  of  Artificial  Fuel,    £.  Marriott,  Higl)gat& 
Eng.  Pat  4771,  October  8,  1883. 

This  invention  relates  to  the  manufacture  of  perforated 
blocks  or  bricks  of  patent  fuel,  composed  of  coal  dost, 
slack,  and  simUar  waste  material,  agglomerated  by 
admixture  with  bituminous  and  other  substances  ia 
suitable  proportions.  The  a^lomerated  materials  are 
formed  into  bricks  or  blocks^y  compression  in  mooids 
of  suitable  shape  and  dimensions,  xhe  machine  is  of 
such  a  construction  that  the  moulding  and  perforatioii 
of  the  blocks  are  performed  at  one  and  the  same 
operation. — E.  G.  C.    

Apparatus  for  Cleaning,  Separating  and  Clasitfying 
Coalt  etc.  A.  Sottiaux,  Belgium.  Eng.  Pat  4783, 
October  9,  1883. 

According  to  this  invention,  the  impure  or  mixed  coal, 
or  other  material,  is  caused  to  fall  mm  a  hopper,  pro- 
vided with  a  rotating  teed  cylinder  carrying  radial 
blades,  through  a  case  or  chamber,  the  bottom  of  which 
is  divided  into  compartments  of  suitable  dimenidons. 
At  the  upper  part  of  the  case,  and  immediately  beneath 
the  hopper,  are  several  horizontal  rows  of  bars,  the 
spaces  in  one  row  alternating  with  the  hors  of  the  row 
next  beneath.  The  case  is  open  on  one  side,  and  com- 
municates through  the  opening  with  an  enclosed  space 
serving  to  collect  the  dust  The  other  side  of  the  case 
is  provided  with  a  series  of  tuyeres  or  nozzles,  at 
different  levels,  furnished  with  valves  controlled  by 
suitable  handles,  and  communicating  with  a  vertical 
main  or  supply  pipe  through  which  air  is  sent  under 
pressure,  llie  coal  placed  in  the  hopper  is  caused 
to  fall  in  a  regulated  stream  from  the  feed  cylinder  on 
to  the  horizontal  bars,  which  divide  the  coal  in  snch  a 
manner  that  fragments  of  schistose  or  slatey  matter 
(which  are  generally  of  a  flat  shap«},  in  flailing  through 
the  case,  present  themselves  edgewise  before  the  nozzles, 
and  are  received  in  the  compartment  at  the  bottom  (A 
the  case  immediately  beneath  the  hopper.  The  dust 
and  lighter  particles  of  coal  aro-  blown  directly  thron^rh 
the  open  sioe  of  the  case  into  the  endoeed  space  beyond, 
and  tne  heavier  portions  of  coal  fall,  in  order  according  to 
their  size  and  weight,  into  the  compartments  feuthesi  from 
the  nozzles.  The  inventor  also  describes  another  appar- 
atus for  the  same  purpose,  consisting  of  a  species  of 
turbine  rotating  on  a  vertical  axis  in  the  centre  of  a  case 
provided  with  a  series  of  concentric  cnrlindeis.  Ths 
turbine  possesses  a  flat  bottom  in  which  are  formed  a 
number  of  radial  channels  rising  towards  the  centre  in 
a  curve  converging  into  a  circular  opening  for  the  ncff- 
tion  of  the  materials.  The  matenals  supplied  at  the 
centre  of  the  apparatus  enter  the  curved  channels,  and 
the  heavier  pieces  are  thrown  hv  centrifugal  acMon  into 
annular  spaces  between  the  cylinders,^  which  foim  so 
many  compartmentB,  in  which  the  matenals  are  collected 
in  order  of  gravity. — E.  G.  C. 

Purifying  Lighting  Gas.  W.  E.  Credge,  Londoii.  (A 
Communication  from  Jean  E.  A.  tove),  M.D.,  St^ 
Etienne,  France).    Eng.  Pat  4844,  Oct  11, 1883. 

In  this  invention  the  action  of  the  sa«  produces  the 
circulation  of  the  purifying  liquids  ttuoogh  which  it 
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^ias96s.    The  inventor  uses  four  vata  or  vessels;  dimin- 
isbing  in  height,  and  communicating  with  each  other  at 
top  and  bottom,  near  the  upper  and  lower  surfaces  of 
the  liquids.    Each  rat  contains  an  iron  bell,  the  bottom 
of  which  forms  an  incline,  and  which  is  in  communica- 
tion, by  the  lower  end  of  the  incline,  with  the  gas  inlet 
or  feed  pipe.    It  is  open  at  the  top  of  the  incline  for  the 
issue  of  liquid  and  ^as.     SMts  or  openings,  made  near 
this  upper  end,  permit  the  pjarification  of  the  volatile  tar 
condensed  by  a  guard  placed  above  these  slits,  and 
parallel  therewith.    The  apparatus  may  be  composed 
of  several  series  of  vats,  sucli  as  those  above-mentioned, 
each  of  these  series  being  in  connection  with  a  reservoir- 
vat,  where  the  liquid  circulates  without  being  in  contact 
with  the  gas.     In  these  vats  are  placed  the  purifying 
liquids,  which,  according  to  this  system,  are  as  follows  : 
— -in  the  first  series  is  utilised  the  ammoniacal  water  of 
gas  regenerated  by  caustic  lime,  which  is  plunged,  by 
the  aid  of  a  sack  or  bag,  into  the  liquid  in  the  reservoir- 
vats.     The  gas-water,  thus  regenerated,  serves  for  the 
elimination  of  the  ammonia,  the  carbonic  acid,  the  sul- 
phnretted  hydrogen,  and  the  carbon  bisulphide.     In  the 
second  series  water  alone  is  used  to  retain  the  excess  of 
caustic  ammonia.  In  all  the  vats  the  removal  of  the  dele- 
terious liquids  takes  place,  free  from  atmospheric  contact; 
further,  all  the  purifying  vats,  properly  so-called,  receive 
the  liquids  from  the  reservoir- vats,  and  remain  closed 
indefinitely.    All  danger  of  explosion  is  thus  avoided ; 
unhealthy  exhalations   cannot   exist ;    and  the  usual 
manual  labour  disappears.    This  process  of  circulation 
of  liquids  may  be  utilised  for  the  artificial  carburation 
of  gaa.    With  this  circulation  of  liquids  moved  by  gas, 
the  oxygen  of  the  air  may  be  retained,  and  the  nitrogen 
eliminated.     A    valuable   feed   for   high   temperature 
fomaoes  wUl  thus  be  provided.— £.  G.  C. 


Manufacture  of  Gas  far  Lighting  and  Heating  Purposes, 
G.  F.  Redfem,  Finsbury.  (A  Communication  from 
S.  C.  Girandon,  Paris).    Eng.  Pat  4866,  Oct.  12, 1883. 

AccoRDma  to  this  invention,  air  is  carbnretted  by  being 
forced  into  close  vessels  filled  with  *' volatile  oil  or 
hydrocarbon,"  an  air-pump  being  employed  for  the 
purpose.  Several  vessels  or  carburetters  are  employed, 
in  the  bottom  of  which  open  the  pipes  conveying  the 
air :  the  mouths  of  these  pipes  are  provided  witn  nozzles 
or  plates  perforated  with  a  number  of  holes,  for  the 
purpose  of  exposing  laige  surfaces  of  air  to  the  *'  volatile 
oil  or  hydrocarbon.  The  passage  of  the  air  is  regulated 
by  an  air-r^ulator  or  bell  placed  between  the  air-pump 
and  the  carburetters.  The  oils,  or  hydrocarbons  em- 
ployed, may  be  produced  from  the  distillation  of  naphtha, 
petroleum,  mineral  tar-oU,  resin,  etc. — E.  G.  C. 


Production  of  Ammonia  and  its  compounds  during  jtht 
Process  of  making  Coke  or  Gas,  H.  Simon  and 
Watson  Smith.    Eng.  Pat.  4871,  October  13,  1883. 

This  invention  consists  in  injecting  into  gas  retorts,  coke 
ovens,  or  gas  producers,  provided  with  arrangements  for 
recovering  by-products,  steam  along  with  hydrocarbons 
in  a  liquid  or  gaseous  form.  Whilst  the  oxygen  of  the 
steam  unites  with  the  carbon,  a  portion  of  the  hydrogen 
set  free  unites  with  the  nitrogen  of  the  partially  decom- 

ad  coal  forming  ammonia,  a  portion  also   of   the 
•ogcn  unites  with  the  sulphur  of  the  fuel,  so  that 


steam  employed  may.  be  superheated,  to  prevent  such 
cooling  as  might  interfere  with  the  distillation.  Tiie 
snibetances  injected  should  be  distributed  unifonnly  over 
the  incandescent  fuel,  which  is  best  done  by  steam 
injectors,  or  regulated  quantities  of  hydrocarbon  may  be 
dropped  on  heated  surfaces,  the  vapour  mixed  with  steam 
being  distributed  over  the  heated  fuel.  Atmospheric  air 
must  be  excluded.  The  proportions  of  hydrocarbons  to 
water  (used  as  steam)  are  58  to  from  75  to  82  parts  by 
weight ;  the  supply  (varying  according  to  circumstances) 


should,  hoivever,  not  exceed  580  pounds  of  hydrocarbons 
to  from  750  to  820  pounds  of  water  (steam)  per  ton  of 
coal.— D.  B. 

Obtaining  Illuminating  aiid  Heating  Gases  atid  Useful 
Products  from  Coal  and  other  matters.  Hartley 
Kenyon.    Eng.  Pat.  4951.     October  17,  1883. 

The  retorts  have  combustion  chambers,  and  hollow  walls 
or  partitions,  for  the  heating  of  the  retorts  and  of  air  and 
steam.    Coal  rich  in  nitrogen,  carbon,  and  hydrogen,  and 
having  a  minimum  of  ash  and  iron  is  used.  The  retorts  are 
work^  in  pairs.     Illuminating  gas  having  been  driven 
off  from  a  retort  in  a  pair  for  a  suitable  time,  the  gas 
valve  is  closed,  and  highly  superheated  steam  per  se  or 
mixed  with  **  heated  air  is  discharged  intotheincandescent 
coke,  and  into  the  upper  space   superheated   steam, 
*' ammonia,"  and  waste  gas  from  the  flues  are  discharged. 
Water-gas  and  "  ammonium  carbonate,"  are  evolved,  and 
are  passed  into  an  absorber  containing  ''asolution  of  salt.' 
The  author  of  this  invention  prefers  to  use  absorbers  egg- 
shaped   in   section,    and  having  in  the  lower  part  a 
revolving  screw  agitator  and  in  the  upper  part  a  revolving 
a^tator  with  arms  which  pass  between  partitions  dip- 
ping into  the  solution.    The  gases  in  travelling  from  one 
compartment  to  the  other  Income  washed.      '*  Sodium 
bicarbonate"  is  deposited  and  removedby  the  "screw.** 
"  Ammonium  chloride "  is  formed,  and  passes  into  a 
second  absorber  charged  with    "soda  waste  or  lime." 
From  this  absorber  "ammonium  sulphide"  or  "ammo- 
nia "    escapes,  calcium  chloride  and  insoluble  matter 
remaining  behind.    The  "  ammonium  sulphide  "  is  con- 
veyed into  "sulphurous  acid,"  sulphur  being  precipitated 
and  "ammonia     liberated.     The  latter  is  passed  into 
the  retorts  to  "  absorb  fresh  quantities  of  carbonic  anhy- 
dride."   At  a  suitable  stage  of  the  process,  when  the 
second  retort  has  been  re-diarged,  the  valve  leading  to 
the  absorber  is '  closed,  and  the  gases  are   conveyed 
through. the  charge  in  the  other  retort  to  heat  the 
same,  the  "  ammonia  "  passing  in  with  the  superheated 
steam  being  in  excess  of  the  carbonic  anhydride  and 
hydrogen   sulphide,  whereby   a   gas   free   from    these 
impurities  is  obtained.    The  gas  passing  through  the 
hydrant  is  led  into  a  washer  and  washed  with  ammonia 
liquor,  **  benzene  being  subsequently  removed  by  suitable 
means."    In  some  cases  the  author  injects  into  the  coke 
"zinc  or  iron  chlorides,"  by  means  of  the  "  superheated 
steam,"  in  place  of  "ammonia."— D.  B. 


Improvements  in  Apparatus  used  in  the  Manufacture  of 
Uas.      J.    Somerville,    London.      Eng.    Pat.    4991. 
October  20,  1883. 

This  invention  is  applicable  to  apparatus  used  for 
different  purposes  in  the  manufacture  of  gas,  but  is 
especially  adapted  for  use  In  connection  with  the  dip- 
pipes  and  hydraulic  main  and  in  the  construction  of 
washers.  With  regard  to  dip-pipes  the  invention  con- 
sists in  either  casting  on  or  attaching  to  the  lower  part 
of  the  pipe  a  funnel-shaped  cup,  dipping  into  the  liquid 
in  the  nydranlic,  and  having  a  hole  at  its  bottom  pro- 
portionate to  the  diameter  of  the  dip-pipe,  whilst  for 
washers  it  consists  in  the  insertion  in  each  chamber  of 
the  washer  of  a  number  of  short  tubes  beneath  the  lower 
part  of  each  of  which  is  arranj^ed  a  funnel-shaped  cup 
similar  to  the  above.  The  action  of  the  apparatus  is  the 
same  in  both  cases,  for  as  the  gas  passes  down  the  dip  or 
short  tube  the  pressure  it  exerts  on  the  surface  of  the 
liquid  with  which  the  hydraulic  or  washer  is  charged 
drives  the  liquid  up  the  sides  of  the  cup  in  the  form  of 
small  bubbles  or  spray,  so  that  the  ^  ^ets  away  readily 
from  the  dip  and  tne  short  tube,  whilst  in  the  case  of  the 
washer,  from  the  constant  supply  of  liquid  to  the  cups 
through  the  smiJl  orifices  in  the  bottoms  of  them,  the 
gas  is  efficiently  washed.  This  addition  to  the  dip-pipe 
greatly  relieves  the  retort  from  pressure  of  gas  when  tne 
coal  is  being  distilled,  and  afFords  an  effective  seal  to  the 
dip-pipe  when  gas  is  not  flowing  through  it,  whilnt 
applied  to  washers  it  ensures  the  more  thorough  washing 
of  the  gas  and  reduces  the  pressure  such  washing  fre- 
quently produces.— -D.  B. 
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Improvements  in  the  Manufacture  of  Illuminating  and 
Heating  Gas  and  in  Apparatus  therefor,  A.  J.  Boult, 
London.  Eng.  Pat.  6542.  November  27,  1883.  A 
communication  from  John  Hanlon,  New  York,  and 
J.  K  Leadley,  Camden,  New  Jersey. 

This  is  a  patent  for  the  production  of  heating  and  illu- 
minating gBs  by  (1)  the  action  of  steam  oa  incandescent 
fuel;  (2)  the  distillation  of  bituminous  or  soft  coal  at 
such  a  temperature  as  to  keep  the  resulting  hydrocarbon 
vapours  from  destructive  decomposition ;  (3)  the  vaporisa- 
tion  of  liquid  hydrocarbon ;  and  (4)  by  combining  tiie 
products  of  the  above  processes  and  converting  them  into 
a  homogeneous  fixed  gas  in  a  heated  fixing  chamber. 
Four  ditferent  sets  of  apparatus  for  the  working  of  the 
patent  are  described.  The  first  consists  mainly  of  a  fire- 
brick iron -cased  generating  furnace  havins  retorts 
situated  in  its  upper  portion;  and  another  fire-brick 
iron-cased  chamber  filled  with  refractory  material,  and 
serving  as  the  fixing  chamber.  The .  generator  is  sup- 
plied with  fuel  by  moveable  cylinders  working  on  tj£e 
top  of  the  furnace,  and  provided  with  a  water-chamber 
to  prevent  any  distillation  of  the  coal  contained  in  them. 
There  are  also  suitable  arrangements  for  heating  air  and 
supplying  steam,  gas,  and  oil,  as  required.  To  work  the 
apparatus,  anthracite  coal  or  coke  is  charged  into  the 
generating  furnace,  and  an  air  blast  admitted  till  the 
fuel  is  raised  to  incandescence,  the  hot  gaseous  products 
passing  away  to  the  fixing  chamber,  and  after  giving  up 
their  heat  to  the  refractory  material  stored  therein, 
escaping  by  a  smoke  stack.  When  all  is  suitably  heated, 
the  smoke  stack  is  closed,  the  air  blast  turned  off,  steam 
is  turned  into  the  incandescent  fuel  (on  the  top  of  which 
some  bituminous  ooal  is  now  charged)  and  oil  is  admitted 
to  the  retorts  at  the  top  of  the  generating  furnace.  The 
hydrogen  and  carbonic  oxide  resulting  from  the  decom- 
position of  the  steam  rise  through  the  fresh  charge  of 
coal  now  undergoing  distillation,  carrv  off  the  vapours 
disengased  therefrom,  and  then  pass  through  the  retorts, 
materially  aiding  in  the  vaporisation  of  the  oil.  The 
gaseous  current  now  enters  the  heated  fixing  chamber, 
where  it  is  converted  into  a  fixed  homogeneous  gas, 
and  whence  it  passes  through  a  hydraimc  seal  oox 
and  stand  pipe  to  the  nunfiers  and  storage-house. 
When  the  temperature  falls  below  the  point  necessary 
for  the  decomposition  of  steam,  the  latter  is  turned 
off,  the  oil  Bupplv  stopped,  and  the  air  blast  once  more 
admitted,  as  at  first,  to  reheat  the  apparatus.  Under 
the  second  head  of  the  invention,  a  modified  form  of 
apparatus  is  described.  Two  fire-brick,  iron-cased 
generating  and  decomposing  furnaces  have  each  in  their 
lower  portion  a  fuel  chamber  with  a  grate,  and  in  the 
upper  portion  a  steam  superheating  chamber,  separated 
from  the  fuel  chamber  below  b]^  a  perforated  arch.  The 
superheaters  are  partly  filled  with  refractory  brick- work, 
and  above  this  with  scrap  iron.  A  vertical  chute  extends 
down  through  the  superheater,  so  as  to  allow  the  supply 
of  oil  and  coal  to  the  fuel  chambers.  These  latter  are 
connected  with  one  another  by  a  pipe  opening  below  the 
grate  of  each.  From  the  superheaters  pipes  lead  to  the 
base  of  the  fixins  chamber,  which  is  similar  in  principle 
to  that  already  described.  The  whole  system  is  raised 
to  a  suitable  heat  by  the  internal  combustion  of  coal,  an 
air  blast  being  supplied  both  to  and  above  the  coal  (the 
latter  being  to  bum  all  carbonic  oxide),  and  the  resulting 
products  oF combustion,  after  passing  through  the  fixing 
chamber,  being  allowed  to  escape  until  two  beds  of  highly 
heated  fuel  about  two  feet  thick  are  formed.  If  neces- 
sary, the  fixing  chamber  ma^  be  heated  by  taking  the 
generator  gases  into  it  before  combustion,  and  there 
supplying  an  air  blast.  The  operation  of  gu  producing 
is  carried  on  as  follows :  Generator  No.  1  having  been 
raised  to  a  considerably  higher  temperature  than  No.  2, 
air  is  turned  off  and  steam  admittea  into  the  superheater 
of  the  former,  while  a  charge  of  bituminous  coal  and  also 
a  small  quantity  of  oil  is  dropped  through  the  chute  of 
the  latter.  The  hydrogen  and  undecompoeed  steam  have 
then  to  pass  downwards  through  the  highly  heated  fuel 
in  grate  No.  1,  along  the  connecting  pipe  and  up  through 
grate  No.  2.  Here  the  recentlv  added  char^  of  ooal  is 
distilUng,  and  the  volatile  proaucts  are  earned  away  by 
the  upward  cazrent  of  gas  from  the  other  generator, 


which  now  emei^es  from  the  top  of  the  superheater  into 
the  fixing  cham^r,  where  it  is  converted  into  a  homo- 
geneous illuminating  gas  of  high  candle  power.     Of 
course,  durins  this  operation  all  connection  betweea 
superheater  No.  1  and  the  fixing  chamber  ia  cut  off. 
Wnen  the  temperature  faUs  too  low  for  the  success  of  the 
operation  the  cnambers  are  heated  up  andn  as  at  first— 
tne  generator  which  was  before  used  tor  decomposing 
steam  serving  this  time  for  the  distillation  of  the  bita- 
minous  coal,  and  vice  versa.    The  carbonic  oxide  which 
passes  through  the  now  oxidised  scrap  iron  in  the  process 
of  heating  up  reduces  it  to  metaUic  iron  again.    Under 
the  third  head  is  described  a  form  of  apparatus  vexy 
similar  to  the  last  but  simpler  and  better  adapted  for 
smaller  works.    One  generator  is  used,  having  above  it 
a  smaller  chamber  carried  by  a  perforated  brick  arch  in 
which  is  contained  coal  to  be  distilled.     The  gases  pass 
first  into  a  mixing  chamber  provided  with  baffle  pUtea 
upon  which  oil  may  be  vaporised  (if  a  hi^h  illununaiiDg 
power  is  required)^  and  thence  to  a  fixing  chamber  in 
which  it  passes  upwards  through  a  long  spiral  channel 
round  an  internal  cylindrical  passage  which  serves  for 
its  outlet  downwaius.    Steam,  being  passed  ioto  the 
incandescent  fuel  of  the  generator,  is  decomposed,  and 
the  resulting  gases  rising  upwards  cany  off  tne  vapours 
from  the  coal  distilling  above.    The  generator  is  fed  by 
two  chutes  passing  down  on  each  side  of  the  distilling 
chamber.    The  modifications  described  under  the  fourth 
head  refer  to  a  peculiarly  constructed  vaporising  and 
mixing  chamber,  a  peculiar  fixing  chamber,  and  a  con- 
necteasteam  boiler.    The  first  is  a  vertical  cylinder  with 
a  trumpet-shaped  mouth  filled  with  double  cones  formed 
of  bai-8  or  slats  of  brickwork.    The  second  is  another 
vertical  cylinder,  with  a  spiral  flange  winding  round  an 
inner  hollow  smaller  cylinder.     Tne  gases  pass  down- 
wards through  the  first  chamber  (whidi  ia  provided  at 
the  top  with  a  conical  oil  distributor),  upwards  round 
the  spiral  flange  and  downwards  through  tne  inner  uu- 
sage  of  the  second,  and  finally  away  through  the  flues 
of  a  tubular  boiler,  their  heat  being  utilised  for  the 
generation  of  steam. — A.  R.  D. 


Improvements  in  tlu  Manufaeture  of  Gag  and  in  Ama- 
ratus  thertfor,  H.  J.  Rogers,  Watford.  Bag.  rai 
1204.    January  11,  1884. 

ACCORDINO  to  one  of  the  methods  the  inventor 
arranges  coils  of  pipes,  placed  in  any  suitable  position 
in  the  apparatus,  and  surrounds  them  with  fire-bricks, 
forming  a  hot  chamber,  and  beneath  this  chamber  he 
fixes  a  mixing  box  for  gas  and  air,  the  air  being  drawn 
in  by  means  of  the  pressure  of  gas,  and  forming  there- 
with an  intense  heating  flame,  by  which  means  the 
coils  are  made  red  hot.  A  boiler  filled  with  water  i> 
placed  above  or  at  the  sides  of  the  coils,  or  may  over- 
lap the  coils,  and  form  part  of  the  hot  chamber.  The 
steam  from  this  boiler,  after  superheating  it  by  passing 
it  through  the  hot  chamber,  is  then  conducted  to  an 
injector  in  tlie  centre  of  the  upper  coil  of  pipes,  the 
injector  communicating  with  a  tank  containing  crude  or 
refined  p<$troleum,  shale,  or  coal  oil,  or  other  hydio< 
carbon  oil.  The  oil  is  then  injected  into  the  coil, 
where  it  is  thoroughly  dislut^ated  by  the  steam  and 
vaporised,  a  ffas  of  a  very  high  illuminating  power 
being  obtainea.  To  render  the  apparatus  more  auto- 
matic, a  tappet  and  lever  arrangement  is  adopted,  by 
means  of  which  the  various  cocks  may  be  openea  or  shut 
off.  Accordiufc  to  another  arrangement  a  double  retort, 
one  placed  inside  the  other,  is  used,  the  oil  and  steam 
passing  first  to  the  inner  retort  and  then  to  the  annular 
space  formed  between  the  two  retorts,  in  which  the 
materials  are  coio^erted  into  a  permanent  |ns.  Bj  this 
means  the  mani^acture  of  gas  is  said  to  be  simplified 
and  cheapened,  whilst  the  generating  and  storing 
apparatus  is  adapted  for  villas  and  small  mansuma,  as 
well  as  for  towns,  villages,  &bCt<MieB,  ahips^  aod  hage 
establishments.— D.  B. 
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Ajmparatus  for  Purifying  and  Clarifying  Coal  Oas, 
F.  A.  Walker,  Milton,  near  Gravesend.  Eng.  Pat. 
3886.    Febroary  25,  1884. 

A  SMALL  vessel,  made  of  galvanised  iron,  or  any  other 
suitable  material,  and  filled  with  charcoal  or  coke,  is 
interposed  between  the  meter  and  the  burner — ^the 
nearer  the  meter  the  better.— £.  G.  C. 


Itnprovements  in  Gas  Burners  far  Consuming  a  Mixture 
of  Gas  and  Air  for  Illuminating  and  Heating  Pur- 
poses, J.  Lewis,  Brockley.  Eng.  Pat  3984. 
Febraary  26,  1884. 

AccoRDiNO  to  the  specification  of  letters  patent  dated 
January  8,  1883,  No.  105,  indnced  currents  of  air  were 
introduced  to  the  pipe  or  chamber  below  the  platinum 
wire  gauze  burner,  to  mix  with  j^as  under  pressure 
before  reaching  the  burner.  Accordmg  to  the  present 
improvements  the  induced  currents  of  air  are  arranged 
so  as  to  effect  the  combustion  of  the  gas  in  the  burner  at 
its  normal,  or  even  below  its  normal  pressure  from  the 
supply  pipes.  For  this  purpose,  the  platinum  wire 
gauze  burner  is  mountea  upon  a  cone-shaped  inlet 
passage  over  the  gas  supply  pipe,  the  bottom  of  the 
cone  being  open  to  the  atmosphere.  The  cone  is  sar- 
ronnded  oy  a  chimney, -an  annular  space  beinfj^  left 
between  it  and  the  bottom  of  the  cone  for  the  admission 
of  air.  Perforated  plates  are  also  arranged  for  the 
admission  of  air  to  the  inlet  cone  and  burner,  below  the 
oone  and  around  the  gas  supply  pipe ;  the  opening 
can  be  closed,  or  partially  closed,  to  regulate  the  admis- 
sion  of  air  to  the  burner.— £.  6.  C. 


IIL— DESTRUCTIVE  DISTILLATION,  TAR 

PRODUCTS,  Etc. 

Liquid  Hydrocarbons  obtained  by  the  Compression  o. 
Petroleum  Gas,     By  C.  Greville  Williams,  F.K. 
Chem:News.    49.    [1275].     197. 

The  author  has  found  that  when  the  gaseous  hydrocarbons 
produced  by  subjecting  petroleum  to  a  high  temperature, 
are  compressed  intocyunders,  as  in  the  Pintsch  system,  so 
much  used  for  the  illumination  of  railway  carriages,  a 
volatile  liquid  is  condensed  which  contains  benzene, 
toluene,  and  certain  olefines.  He  has  been  engaged  in 
the  examination  of  this  mixture  of  hydrocarbons  since 
October,  1882,  and  desires  to  make  public  now  what  he 
has  discovered  up  to  the  present  time. 

In  Older  to  separate  the  olefines  from  the  benzenes,  the 
hydrocarbon  vapours  were  passed  through  a  powerful 
rectifying  column.  The  portions  which  distil  over  below 
66^,  were  put  aside  for  the  preparation  of  the  olefines 
required  for  conversion  into  hydriodates,  in  order  to  con- 
tinue .the  wqrk  begun  in  1862  {Joum,  Chem,  Soc^  xt. 
359).  Those  portions  djstilllng  above  66"  are  used  for 
the  preparation  of  benzene  and  toluene.  The  olefines 
can  oe  separated  from  the  latter  .by  agitating  the  hydro- 
carbons with  a- cold  solution  of  potassium  permanranate 
as  demonstrated  by  Berthelot ;  or,  better,  by  distilling 
from  dilute  nitric  acid.  By  this  last  method  nitro-com- 
ponnds  are  produced,  and  these  are  being  examined  bv 
the  author.  The  nitric  acid  process,  properly  applied, 
gives  good  results  ;  the  amounts  of  benzene  and  toluene 
obtained  in  repeated  experiments  being  within  one  per 
cent,  of  each  other. 

The  specimens  of  the  hydrocarbon  from  the  various 
stations  employing  the  Pintsch  process  differ  consider- 
ably as  to  the  amount  of  benzene  and  toluene  they 
contain. 

Seven  specimens  with  which  the  author  was  favoured 
by  Mr.  Rickman  managing  director  of  the  Pintsch  Com- 
pany, jrielded  the  following  numbers : — 

a..^^».«  Specific  Percentage  of 

specunen.  Gravity.  Benzene  and  Toluene. 

A  0-850    85*6 

B  0-885    «-2 

C  0-8W    52-0 

D  0-830    45-2 

B  0-840    44-4 

F  0-800    37-8 

O  0700    24-6 

W.  S. 


Researches  on  Isomerism  in  the  Thiophene  Series,    V. 

Meyer.  Ber.  17  [U]  1563. 

From  the  constitutional  formula  proposed  by  the  author 
for  thiophene,  viz. : — 

CH  — CH 


it  follows  that,  although  this  subptance  is  so  similar  in 
its  properties  to  benzene,  yet  it  must  differ  from  the 
latter  in  one  point:  the  mono-substitution -products  of 
thiophene  must  exist  in  two  isomeric  modifications.  As 
vet  no  experimental  proof  of  the  constitution  of  thiophene 
has  been  s^ven ;  and  hence  it  appeared  important  to  try 
whether  the  above  conclusion  would  be  verified  bv  ex- 
periment The  following  method  was  adopted  :  -  Dibrom- 
thiophene,  C4H«Br|S  was  converted  into  a  sulphonic  acid, 
dnnrS  —  SO3H,  which  was  reduced  by  sodium-amal- 
gam ;  the  thiophene  sulphonic  acid  thus  obtained  was 
compared  with  that  obtained  Jby  the  direct  sulphonation 
of  thiophene. 

At  Professor  Meyer*s  suggestion,  Hr.  Langer  under- 
took the  investigation^  and  showed  that  the  above 
sulphonic  acids  are  difierent,  the  former  being  probably 
/3-tbiophenesulphonic  acid,  whilst  the  compound  obtained 
by  direct  sulphonation  is  the  a-acid  : — 


SO3H 


SO,H 


This  is  in  entire  accordance  with  the  theoretical  predic- 
tions, although,  of  course,  it  affords  no  absolute  proof  of 
the  correctness  of  Victor  Meyer's  thiophene  formula. 

— D.  E.  J. 


On  Isomeric  Sulphonic  Acids  of  Thiophene,      Joseph 
Langer.    Ber.  17  [11]  1666. 

The  author  describes  the  methods  adopted  in  preparing 
the  compounds  mentioned  in  V.  Meyer  s  paper. 

DibromthiophenemonosulphonicAcid,  C4BrsHS  -  SO3H. 
— Pure  dibrom thiophene  (B.P.  205'-207')  is  decomposed 
by  an  equal  volume  of  melted  pyrosulphuric  acid.  The 
liquid  becomes  deep  red  in  colour;  after  standing  for 
a  few  minutes  it  is  poured  into  water,  filtered,  and 
converted  in  the  usual  manner  into  the  lead-salt.  The 
yi^d  is  very  good.    The  lead-salt  has  the  formula — 

C4SH  BraSOj  ^  pi. .  RiTT  n . 

it  crystallises  from  water  in  small,  white,  glittering 
crystals. 

Reduction  of  the  Sulphonic  Acid,^The  lead-salt  is  dis- 
solved in  water,  the  calculated  quantity  of  caustic  soda 
added,  and  the  fil  trate  concen trated  by  evaporation.  The 
sodium-salt  is  very  easily  reduced  by  6  per  cent,  sodium- 
amalgam,  which  is  gradually  added  until  no  further 
action  takes  place.  It  is  remarkable  that  dibromthio- 
phene  itself  is  attacked  only  with  great  difficulty  by 
nascent  hydrogen,  whereas  its  sulphonic  acid  is  easily 
reduced  ;  the  same  holds  good  for  aromatic  compounds 
{e.g.  the  bromobenzenes  with  their  sulphonic  and 
carbonic  acids).  By  the  action  of  PClg  this  sulphonic- 
acid  was  converted  into  thiophene  -  sulphochloride, 
CiHjS-SOjCl,  which  forms  large,. colourless  crystals; 
the  acid  prepared  by  direct  sulphonation  of  thiophene 
yields  a  liquid  chloride. 

The  position  of  the  bromine-atoms  in  dibromthiophene 
is  not  yet  known,  but  from  analogy  {e,g,  paradibromben- 
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zene)  we  should  expect  that  this  \  ody  and  dibronitliio- 
pheiiebu>phonic  acid  have  the  fomiulA'  — 

CH  — CH  CH  — C  — SO3H 

BrC  CBr   and   BrC  CBr 


S 


/ 


\s/ 


The  corresponding  sulphonic  acid  would  thus  be  a  /S-coni- 
pound  [I.],  whereas  the  common  aci4  would  be  an  a-com- 
pound  [II.] 


HC-C-SOsH 
HC  CU 

[I.] 


CH— CH 

/     w 

Hc;  C-SO,H 

[II.] 


Further  investigation  will  show  whether  these  views  are 
correct. — D.  E.  J.  

• 

Improvements  in  Apparatus  used  in  Connection  with  the 
Distillation  of  Tar  or  Oil  and  Treatment  oj  Pitch, 
F.  Lennard,  Shoreham.  Eng.  Pat.  4547.  Sept. 
24,  1883. 

The  distillation  of  tar  or  oil  having  taken  place,  the 
inventor  runs  the  residual  hot  pitch  into  closed  wrought 
iron  tanks  or  cylinders  fitted  internally  with  a  number 
of  wrought  iron  pipes  supported  by  iron  bars.  Cold  tar 
or  oil  is  then  pumped  or  forced  through  the  pipes  and 
becomes  heated  b^  the  surrounding  pitch,  thereoy  adapt* 
ing  it  for  immediate  distillation,  whilst  the  cold  tar  in 
passing  through  the  pipes  lowers  the  temperature  of  the 
pitch  and  permits  its  removal  much  more  speedily  than 
IS  the  present  practice.  Instead  of  the  system  of  pipes  a 
tank  is  used  which  is  divided  by  a  horizontal  partition 
or  false  bottom  so  as  to  form  two  chambers,  the  lower 
chamber  being  divided  by  partitions  stretching  from  top 
to  bottom,  and  from  one  side  to  near  the  opposite  side 
alternately,  thereby  forming  a  number  of  chaRibors  each 
of  which  communicates  with  the  adjoining  one.  A  series 
of  pipes  of  large  diameter  may  also  l>e  used  which  are 
laid  in  the  tank  somewhat  similarly  to  the  above  described 
and  arranged  to  receive  the  hot  pitch,  such  pipes  being 
surrounded  by  the  cold  tar  or  oil. — D.  B. 


Improvements  in  Treating  Carbonaceous,  Bituminous 
and  other  Substances,  and  in  the  Apparatus  or  means 
to  be  employed  therefor,  H.  Aitken.  Eng.  Pat.  4644. 
Sept.  29,  1883. 

Certain  kinds  of  ooal,  shale  and  lignite  and  their 
analogues  contain  large  amounts  of  water,  which  water 
on  being  (exposed  to  high  temperatures  is  driven  o^  and 
simultaneously  bursts  or  blows  out  the  coal  and  so 
makes  a  very  open  light  coke,  which  is  carried  off 
unburn t.  The  patentee  dries  the  coal  in  a  tower  and 
blows  or  draws  neated  air  through  the  same,  or  pa^es 
the  products  of  combustion  of  a  fire  through  the  coal. 
The  drying  may,  however,  be  effected  in  various  ways. 
By  this  treatment  a  much  denser  and  more  serviceable 
coal  for  many  purposes  is  obtained  which  produces  a 
closer  and  heavier  coke.  It  is  also  stated  that  such  coal 
gives  a  higher  yield  of  gas  and  that  the  benzene  products 
are  increased. 

In  treating  coal  for  the  production  of  coke,  gas,  oil, 
tar,  bitumen,  ammonia,  etc.,  flues  or  spaces  are  placed 
in  the  bottoms  of  ordinary  bee- hive  ovens  covered  with 
perforated  bricks.  The  flues  are  connected  to  a  pipe  com- 
municating with  condensers,  scrubbers,  and  absorbers,' 
having  exhausters  attached  thereto  for  dra^nng  the  gases 
down  through  the  coal  as  they  are  distilled.  In  the  top 
portion  of  the  oven  a  series  of  air  ht»les  is  placed,- anu 
oelowor  between  the  latter  passages  for  admitting  the  gas. 
This  mode  of  working  gives  oily  products,  but  on  putting 
one  charge  on  top  of  another  and  drawing  the  products 
of  distillation  downwards,  the  gases  passing  through  the 
hot  coke  become  altered  in  their  character  to  more  of  a 
turry  nature.    In  order  to  extract  as  much  ammonia  as 


possiblcL  water  or  steam  is  introduced  in  small  qoutities, 
wheu  tho  coking  is  completed.     The  arranf^ment  of 
ovens  differs  when  It  is  desired  to  make  a  dense  coke. 
An  oven  of  another  type  is  used  for  the  prodnclioD  of 
soft  or  smithy  coke,  the  retorts  or  chambers  being  of  leas 
depth  and  having  more  bottom  surface.    For  the  produc- 
tion of  gas  for  illuminating  purposes  and  the  recorery  of 
liquid  products,  brick  chambers  with  thick  walls  are 
constructed,  in  which  gas  is  burnt,  the  heat  being  raised 
to  a  very  high  degree,  after  which  coal  is  introduced  from 
the  top.     Metal  may  be  used  in  place  of  brick  for  the 
division-walls.    The  heat  of  slag  or  iron  as  they  oome 
from  the  blast  furnace  is  also  utilised  by  eovenng  the 
same  with  a  cover  preferably  of  metal  lined  with  brick, 
and  running  therem  the  coal.    There  being  t  chance  of 
explosion  if  the  current  of  the  gases  coming  into  the 
oven  is  arrested  by  the  stoppage  of  the  exhauster,  a  ralTe 
is  put  on  to  the  engine  of  tne  exhauster  which  is  actuated 
by  the  exhaustioif,  so  that  the  moment  the  engine  stops 
a  steam  valve  is  opened  which  admits  steam  both  into 
tiie  pipes  and  condensers,  and  into  the  coking  chambers, 
whereby  all  i:isk  of  explosion  is  avoided. — D.  E 


Obtaining  Volatile  Hydrocarbons  from  Coal-gas.    E. 
Drew,  London.    Eng.  Pat  5039.    October  23,  1883. 
•Void. 

In  the  separation  of  volatile  hydrocarbons  from  coal-g» 
it  has  been  the  practice  to  pass  the  gas  throush  a  heavy 
hydrocarbon  oil  contained  in  a  series  of  veesels  in  such  a 
manner  that  in  drawing  off  the  liquid  from  the  first 
vessel  of  the  series  the  entire  series  has  for  the  time 
being  to  be  put  out  of  operation,  as  the  liquid  contained 
in  the  second  vessel  is  run  into  the  first,  that  in  the  third 
into  the  second,  and  so  on  through  the  entire  series.  To 
overcome  these  inconveniences  and  to  keep  the  rest  of 
the  series  of  vessels  constantly  at  work  during  the 
operation  of  emptying  one  of  the  vessels,  the  author 
of  this  invention  arranges  the  series  of  vessels  all  on  the 
same  level  and  connects  them  together  in  a  series,  and 
to  a  main  gas  supply  pipe  and  to  an  exhaust  pipe  by 
suitable  pipes  and  cocks,  so  that  any  one  or  more  of  the 
vessels  in  tne  series  may  be  cut  off  from  the  others  whilst 
the  latter  can  still  be  worked  in  a  series.  He  ak) 
dispenses  with  the  use  of  the  intermediate  vessel  into 
whidi  the  hydrocarbon  oil  at  the  end  of  the  operation  is 
run,  and  from  which  it  is  raised  into  a  tank  ov  znaBnal 
labour  or  mechanical  means,  by  forcing  the  oil  directly 
from  the  still  into  the  tank  by  the  pressure  of  the  steam 
used  for  the  distillation. — D.  B. 


Manufacturing  Light  Essences  by  the  Distillation  0/ Coal, 
Wood,  Turf,  Oil,  and  similar  Siibstances.  N.  A. 
H^loui's,  Paris.  Eng.  Pat.  5142.  October  30,  1883. 
Provisional  protection  only. 

The  author's  process  is  based  on  the  rational  and  per- 
manent production  of  acetylene,  a  production  whicn  is 
favoured  throughout  the  entire  distillation  of  coal.  This 
result  is  obtained  by  the  iuterventioii  of  three  influences 
acting  simultaneously  : — 1.  A  fixed  temperature  neier 
exceeding  dull  red  in  the  retorts.  2.  The  permaneBt 
action  of  a  current  of  gas  and  steam  previously  super- 
heated and  led  into  the  retorts  during  the  whole  time  of 
the  dbtillation.  3.  The  influence  of  a  mean  pressure  of 
a  fiftli  of  an  atmosphere  maintained  in  the  retorts  hy 
means  of  a  pressure  re^lator  arran^d  at  the  series  of 
barrels.  Tne  tliree  influences  which  constitute  and 
characterise  this  invention  have  for  result :— 1.  To 
produce  the  permanent  formation  of  acetylene  (generator 
of  benzene).  2.  To  preserve  the  benzene  from  more 
complex  combinations  naving  for  result  the  production  01 
conaensed  carburets,  which  constitute  heavy  oils  of  less 
commercial  valuer — D.  B. 


Bleaching  and  Purification  of  Petroleum  and  other  Dis- 

tillable  Oils,  R.  Baynes  and  J.  Fearenside,  Liverpool. 

Eng.  Pat.  6208,  November  2,  1883. 

In  order  to  remove  the  dark  colour  possessed  by  mineral 

and  other  oils  of  a  distlllable  nature,  such  as  rosin  oil, 
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the  ipTentoTs  take  powdered  charcoal  or  other  absorbent 
not  liable  to  be  decompoBed,  diHsoIved  or  altered  in  com- 
position by  the  oil,  and  mix  it  with  the  crude  oil.  The 
mixture  is  then  distilled,  wberebv  nearly  all  the  colour- 
ing matter  remains  behind  in  the  powder.  The  latter 
can  be  used  for  a  fresh  operation.  As  absorbents  wood 
charcoal,  coke,  bone  asn,  fullers'  earth,  chiua  clay, 
alumina  earths  (burnt  and  nnbumt)  have  been  used, 
but  ordinary  metallurgical  coke  or  wood  charcoal, 
steeped  in  a  saturated  solution  of  zinc  chloride  and 
well  dried,  was  found  to  act  best  of  anv  of  these 
materials.  It  is  important,  however,  that  tne  material 
employed  be  absolutely  diy  to  have  the  desired  effect. 
The  object  of  impregnatm^  the  charcoal  with  zinc 
chloride  is  to  deprive  the  oil  at  the  same  time  of  its 
sulphur  oomponnas  and  similar  substances.— D.  B. 


Process  for  the  Separation  of  Benzene  and  its  Bonio- 
logues  from  the  Liquid  obtained  by  Compression  of 
Petroleum  Gas.  C.  H.  GrevUle  Williams.  Eng.  Pat. 
4663,  10th  March,  1884. 

When  illuminating  gas  prepared  from  jpetroleum  is  com- 
pressed for  the  puipose  of  ^storage  a  liquid  is  obtained, 
containing  homologues  of  olefiant  gas,  benzene  and 
homologues  of  the  latter.  In  order  to  separate  the 
benzene,  the  liquid  is  subjected  to  fractional  diHtiUa- 
tion,  and  separated  into  three  portions.  The  first 
portion  contains  all  that  distils  below  65" '5  and  is  re- 
jected. The  second  portion  contains  all  that  distils 
above  65"*  5  and  below  87* '5,  and  the  third  contains  all 
that  distils  above.  87* "6  For  the  separation  of  the 
benzene  the  liquid  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  dilute 
nitric  acid  (100  galls,  require  about  50  galls,  commercial 
nitric  acid  and  50  galls,  water),  or  of  a  mixture  of  an 
alkaline  nitrate  with  sulphuric  acid  (100  galls,  require 
about  1901b.  commercial  sodium  nitrate  and  2181d.  of 
commercial  oil  of  vitriol  diluted  With  about  24)  galls, 
water).  The  mixture  is  then  distilled  preferably  in  a 
salt-glazed  stoneware  still,  heated  in  a  steam  or  water 
bath,  or  in  a  current  of  steam.  The  benzene  and  its 
homologues  readily  come  over,  the  homologues  of  ole- 
fiant gas  being  converted  into  compounds,  w^ich  remain 
behind  in  the  still.— D.  B. 


IV.— coLOTime  matters  and  dyes. 

Note  on  the  Pyrrol  Colouring  Matters,     Victor  Meyer 
and  Otto  Stadler.    Berl.  Ber.  17,  1034. 

The  similarity  of  the  colouring  matters  obtained  by  the 
action  of  pyrrol  on  certain  ketones  to  the  thiophene 
colouring  matters  has  already  been  noticed  (V.  Meyer, 
BerL  Ber.  16,  2074,  and  Ciamician  and  Silber,  17,  142). 
When  a  cold  aqueous  solution  of  isatin  is  treated  with 
pyrrol^  and  a  little  dilute  sulphuric  acid  a  h^ftvy  blue 
precipitate,  resembling  indigo,  is  obtained.  When  both 
reagents,  according  to  Ciamician  and  Silber,  are  dis- 
solved in  glacial  acetic  acid  and  boiled  a  deep  blue 
solution  is  obtained,  which  apparently  contains  the  same 
colouring  matter.  The  substance  could  not  be  crystal- 
lised, and  Victor  Meyer  did  not  propose  anjr  formula, 
while  Ciamician  and  Silber  suggested  as  a  possibility  the 
formula  CmHi^NaOs,  with  which  their  carbon  and  hydrogen 
determinations  agreed.  The  authors,  however,  found 
a  much  lower  percentage  of  nitrogen  than  that  required 
by  the  above  formula,  and  consider  that  the  reaction  is 
not  so  simple  as  would  be  inferred  from  it.  The  great 
resemblance  of  isatin  to  certain  double  ketones  induced 
the  authors  to  investigate  the  action  of  pyrrol  on 
^uinones.  When  a  solution  of  phenanthrcne  quinone 
in  acetic  acid  is  treated  with  pyrrol  and  a  little  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  a  brown  precipitate  is  formed,  which  dis- 
solves in  chloroform  with  a  beautiful  red- violet  colour. 
A  solution  of  benzo-quinone  gives  a  violet  colouring 
matter  with  pvrrol,  even  without  the  addition  of  an 
acid.  It  dissolves  in  water  and  may  be  extracted  with 
ether  or  precipitated  with  common  salt,  but  is  easily 
decomposed.    Isatin  and  pyrrol  also  act  on  each  other 


slowly  in  absence  of  an  acid ;  but  the  product  is  not  a 
colouring  matter.  When  an  aqueous  solution  of  benzo- 
quinone  IS  treated  with  pyrrol  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
a  dark-green  precipitate  is  formed,  which  is  insoluble 
in^  ether.  It  contains  8*6  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  and 
might  be  supposed  to  be  formed  thus— 

QHA + C4H5N = H,0  +  CoH^NO  ; 

but  the  reaction  is  in  reality  not  nearly  so  simple,  for  the 
filtrate  from  the  colouring  matter  contains  a  considerable 
quantity  of  hvdro-quinone,  which  may  be  extracted  with 
ether.  In  the  same  way,  when  the  filtrate  from  the 
colouring  matter  formed  by  the  action  of  isatin  on  pyrrol 
is  extracted  with  ether,  colourless  crystals  are  obtained 
in  small  quantity ;  and  hence,  in  this  case  also,  the 
reaction  is  not  a  simple  one.  Of  great  interest  is  the 
fact  observed  by  Henninger  (Soc.  Chim.,  Paris,  22nd 
February,  1884),  that  funuran  resembles  benzene  and 
i  thiophene  in  its  behaviour  with  bromine,  while  it  ex- 
hibits a  similarity  to  thiophene  and  pyrrol  in  its  reactions 
w*ith  isatin  and  phenanthrenequinone.  A  further  proof 
of  the  parallelism,  as  shown  below,  between  these  sub- 
stances is  thus  afforded — 


CH 


CH 


CH       CH 
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Thiophene. 
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Furiuran. 


— S.  Y. 


On  the  Employment  of  Anhydrous  Oxalic  Add  in  tJie  ^ 
Fsrmatum  of  Condensation  Products.    R.  Anschiitz. 
Beri.  Ber.  17,  1078. 

Crystallised  oxalic  acid  loses  its  two  molecules  of 
water  slowly  in  the  desiccator  and  quickly  at  100".  The 
anhydrous  acid  is  very  hygroscopic,  and,  according  to 
L5wig,  acts  as  a  dehydrating  agent  in  the  formation  of 
oxalic  ethers.  The  authors  find  a  similar  action  in  the 
formation  of  condensation  products,  even  at  temperatures 
above  100°.  (1.)  A  solution  of  5grms.  benzaldehyde  in 
ll*5grms.  dimethylaniline  was  heated  in  a  test  tube  in 
a  paraffin  bath  to  110"  for  two  hours  without  any  action 
taking  place.  The  addition  of  7'5grms.  powdered  anhy- 
drous oxalic  acid  under  the  same  conditions  brought  about 
the  formation  of  leucomalachite  green,  the  yield  being 
almost  quantitative.  (2.)  A  mixture  of  Ogrms.  dipheny- 
lamine,  Sgrms.  benzaldehyde  and  Sgrms.  anhydrous 
oxalic  acid  was  heated  to  lOS""  for  IJr  hour.  The  product 
was  treated  with  steam,  boiled  with  water  and  then 
ammonia,  and  dissolved  in  benzene.  The  hydrochloride 
of  the  condensation  product  wad  precipitated  with  dry 
hydrochloric  acid  gas  ba  a  white  pow^der,  which  turned 
green  on  exposure  to  the  air.  (3.)  Benzaldehyde, 
oenzyldiphen^lamine  and  anhydrous  oxalic  acid  gave  the 
theoretical  yield  of  a  new  condensation  product,  which 
does  not  appear  to  possess  basic  properties.  (4.)  A 
mixture  of  7grms.  re80^cinol,  5grnis.  phthalic  anhydride, 
and  35grm8.  of  oxalic  acid,  when  heated  from  110°  to  117° 
for  ten  hours,  yielded  2*3gnns.  of  fluorescein.  Thus 
anhydrous  oxalic  acid  acts  as  a  dehydrating  a^ent  at  a 
temperature  at  which  it  loses  the  whole  of  its  water 
of  crystallisation.  The  water  does  not,  of  course,  re- 
main combined  with  the  oxalic  acid,  but  escapes;  and  in 
the  first  experiment  it  was  seen  to  condense  on  the  cold 
parts  of  the  tube.  The  whole  of  the  oxalic  acid  may  be 
recovered. — S.  Y. 
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On  the  PreparcUion  of  Aromatic  AldthydeM  according 
to  Etaras  reaction,  £.  Bomemann.  Ber.  17  [11], 
1462. 

Many  methods  can  be  employed  for  oonvertinff  the 
methyl  groups  in  aromatic  hydrocarbons  into  aldenyde- 
groaps.  One  or  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  in  a  methyl 
group  can  be  replaced  be  chlorine ;  if  the  compound 
thus  obtained  is  of  the  general  formula,  R.GHCI3,  like 
benzal-chloride  (benzyliaene-chloiide),  it  is  converted 
into  an  aldehyde  R.COH  on  boiling  with  lead  nitrate  ; 
bodies  of  the  formula  R.CHsCl  are  boiled  with  milk 
of  lime  under  pressure.  It  is  well  known  that  large 
quantities  of  bienzaldehyde  are  prepared  from  toluene 
according  to  the  former  methoa.  In  working  on  the 
laboratory  scale,  it  is  often  very  difficult  to  separate  the 
above-mentioned  bodies  from  the  other  chlorination-pro- 
ducts  of  aromatic  hydrocarbons.  A.  l^tard  has  pointed 
out  the  following  method  of  preparing  aromatic  aldehydes 
from  small  quantities  of  the  corresponding  hydrocarllons. 
Under  suitaole  circumstances  these  hydrocarbons  unite 
with  chromyl  chloride  to  form  characteristic  compounds, 
which  are  decomposed  by  water,  thus — 

(a.)  3  [R.CHa(CrO,Cl,) J+3H,0«3R.COH+2CraCl,+2CrO, 
+6H,0.;  or  • 

r6.>3rR,CH.(CrO,CD,l+3H,0«3R.COH+CraCl,+Cr,(OH), 
+2CrO». 

If,  however,  no  methyl-groups  are  present  in  the  hydro- 
carbon, bodies  similar  to  ketones  are  produced.  Thus, 
for  example,  the  comnound  obtained  by  the  union  of 
benzene  with  chromyi  chloride  (two  molecules  of  HCl 
being  set  free)  yields  qui  none,  as  follows — 

3[C.H4(CrO,Cl),l+6H,0*3C.H46,+Cr,Cl.+2Cr,(OH). 

PreparcUion  of  the  Toluicaldekydea,  —  I.  Meta- 
toluicaldehyde  C.H4.CH8.COH  (1,3).  100  parts  (2  mole- 
cules) of  chromyl  chloride,  and  35  parts  (about  1  moL ) 
of  pure  metaxylene  are  diluted  with  carbon  bisulphide 
in  the  projportion  of  15  :  100,  and  a  solution  of  chromyi 
chloride  is  gradually  added,  the  mixture  being  kept 
below  4lV  by  cold  water.  After  each  addition  of  CrO»Cl2, 
it  is  necessary  to  wait  until  the  red  colour  of  the  fluid 
has  turned  to  chocolate-brown,  otherwise  unpleasant 
explosions  may  occur.  Allow  the  brown  crvstalline 
precipitate  of  CeH4(CHs)2.(Cr02Cla)a  to  settle  down  for 
twelve  hours,  then  filter  off  over  glass-wool  and  wash 
carefully  with  CSj.  The  preparation  is  extremely  hygros- 
copic, and  must  be  freed  from  CS^  as  follows.  It  is  quickly 
placed  in  a  flask  provided  with  a  well-fitting  cork  and 
a  leading-tube ;  this  is  gently  warmed  on  the  water  bath 
for  45  minutes,  a  current  of  dry  air  being  pumped 
through  meanwhile.  The  dry  compound  is  thrown  into 
water  in  small  portions  at  a  time,  and  decomposes — 
according  to  equation  f'a^— into  meta-tolnicitloebyde, 
chromic  chloride  and  chromic  acid.  From  this  mixture 
the  aldehyde  should  be  at  once  extracted  with  ether,  so 
as  to  avoid  oxidation.  The  aldehyde  is  purified  in  the 
usual  manner  by  converting  it  into  tne  bisulphite- 
compound,  decomposing  this  with  sodiam  carbonate, 
and  distillinfj^  over  with  steam.  It  is  thus  obtained  as  a 
colourless,  hishly-refractive  oil,  boiling  at  198*"  to  199^ 
and  smelling  Tike  bitter  almonds. 

II.  Orthotoluicaldehyde  CeH4.CH,.CH0  (1,  2)  is  ob- 
tained from  orthoxylene  by  exactly  the  same  method. 
It  smells  like  benzaldehyde,  and  boils  at  199"*  to  200^ 

III.  Paratoluicaldehyde  CeH4.CH,.CH0  (1,  4)  is  also 


by  boiling  together  four  parts  of  m. -toluicaldehyde,  three 
of  dry  rodium  acetate,  and  10  of  acetic  anhydride, 
pouring  into  water  acidulated  with  H1SO4,  extnctiDg 
with  ether,  shaking  up  the  ethereal  solution  with  soda, 
and  again  acidulating. — D.  £.  J. 


prepared  in  the  same  way  from  paraxylene.  It  smells 
nke  pepper,  and  boils  at  204**  to  205^ 

I V .  rJitro-derivatives  of  meta-toluicaldehyde.  Ortbo- 
nitrometatoluicaldehyde,  CeH,.CHs.NOa.COH  (1, 2,  3),  is 
prepared  by  dropping  one  mol.  m. -toluicaldehyde  into 
somewhat  more  than  one  moL  KNOs  in  cone.  H2SO4 
(cold),  pouring  the  solution  into  cold  water  and  shaking 
up  the  product  with  sodium  bisulphite.  The  yellow 
crystalline  double-compound  is  decomposed  with  caustic 
soda,  and  the  aldehyde  is  distilled  ofl^  with  steam.  By 
the  action  of  acetone  and  dilute  alkalis  it  is  easily  and 
smoothly  converted  into  m. -methyl-indigo.  A  di-nitro- 
derivative  is  obtained  when  somewhat  more  than  two 
mols.  KNOs  are  employed. 

Metamethylcinnamic  Acid,  CeH4.CHs.(CH=CH 
-  COOH)  (1,  3).    This  is  obtained  as  a  dirty  white  mass  I 


A  Method  for  preparing  ^^Helianthin."    (Orange  IIL) 
By  R.  M5hlau.     Beri.  Ber.,  17,  1490. 

The  sulphonic  acid  of  dimethylamidoazoheniene,  the 
helianthin  (or  Orange  iii )  of  commerce,  have  nsiianf 
been  prepared  by  means  of  the  combination  of  paradiazo- 
benzene  sulphonic  acid,  with  dimethylaniline.  (Ibid.  10, 
528).  When  a  solution  of  the  hydrochlorides  of  aniline 
and  dimethylaniline  in  equivalent  quandtjr  is  treated 
with  nitrous  acid,  the  products  of  the  resulting  reaction 
are  diazobenzene  chloride  and  nitroeodimethylaniline 
hydrochloride ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  a  nitrite  be  em- 
ployed in  place  of  the  nitrous  acid,  and  the  solution  made 
alkaline,  the  reaction  takes  a  diflerentdirection,  dimetfayl- 
amidoazobenzene  being  formed  according  to  the  equa- 
tion— 

Ph.NH2.Ha-l-Ph.NMea.BCl-fNaNO,-fNaOH 
=Ph.N :  NC,H4Mea-h2NaCU3H,0. 

The  product  is  easily  sulphonated  by  dissolving  it  in  20 
times  its  weight  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  (30  % 
SO3)  and  allowing  to  stand  24  hours  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature. On  pouring  into  water,  neutralising^  with 
soda  or  ammonia,  and  allowing  to  cool,  "  helianthm  '*  u 
obtained  in  well -formed  orange-yellow  plates.  If  in  the 
above  reaction  the  aniline  be  replaced  by  paralolui- 
dine,  the  coresponding  dimethylamidobenzeneazotolaene, 
Me2.NCeH3.N:NC9H4.Me,  is  obtained.  It  crystallises 
from  alcohol  in  golden  yellow  plates  (m.p.  168*).  It 
may  be  distillea  for  the  greater  part  without  de- 
composition. By  reducing  agents  it  is  resolved  into 
paratoluidine  and  dimethylparaphenylenediamine.  The 
sulphonated  derivative  could  only  be  obtained  by  in- 
direct means.  It  was  prepared  by  the  methoa  of 
Neville  and  Winther  (Ibid.  13,  1947) — viz.,  the  action  of 
the  diazotated  derivation  of  paratoluidine  sulphonic  add 
(CHs :  SOsH  :  NH2= 1:3:4)  upon  dimethylaniline.  It  is 
obtained  in  prisms  of  a  dark  violet  colour.  The  sodium 
salt  crystallises  in  orange  yellow  plates.— C.  F.  C. 


On  the  Formation  of  Colouring  Matter$fr(m,  Aromatic 
Adds.  Carl  Zulkowsky.  Alonatshefte  fiir  Chemie,  5, 
221. 

It  was  observed  by  Graebe  and  Caro  that  when  anrin  is 
heated  with  water  to  220-250%  it  is  decomposed  with  for- 
mation of  dioxybenzophenone  and  phenol;  they  attempted 
to  prepare  aunn  from  its  decomposition  product  but  with- 
out success  (Berl.  Ber.  1878,1348).  The  author  fnsed  aarin 
with  caustic  potash,  and  obtained  phenol  and  paroxv- 
benzoic  add  (BerL  Ber.  1877,  463),  thus:  CteH]40s+ 
4K0H  -  C,H4KjO,  +  2C,H,0K  -1-  2H,0.  He  was  also  nn- 
able  to  bring  about  the  mverse  reaction.  When  paraoxy- 
benzoic  acid  or  salicylic  acid  is  heated  to  140"  with 
phenol  and  sulphuric  acid,  the  fused  mass  certainly  be- 
comes yellow,  bat  it  remains  liquid  even  after  heating  for 
six  hours,  so  that  the  reaction  is  very  slow.  The  quan- 
tity of  colouring  matter  is  extremely  small,  bat  the  rased 
mass  gives  the  colour  reaction  of  aurin  with  caustic 
potash.  When,  however,  polyatomic  phenols  are  heated 
with  the  above-mentioned  acids,  and  probably  with  all 
aromatic  acids,  in  presence  of  dehydrating  agents,  the 
reaction  is  very  energetic  Previously  coloured  conden- 
sation products  have  been  obtained  only  from  aromatic 
aldehydes,  chlorides,  and  phthalic  anhydride ;  phthalic 
acid  has  indeed  been  employed,  but  it  readily  forms  an 
anhydride.  The  investi^tions  of  the  author  nave  so  far 
extended  only  to  the  action  of  benzoic  and  sahcylic  acids 
or  resocinol,  orcinol,  and  pyrogalJol,  but  the  results 
point  to  the  conclusion  that  other  aromatic  acids  would 
yield  similar  products.  The  colourinjg  matters  have  not 
been  thoroughly  investigated,  but  their  general  proptfties 
agree  with  those  of  the  phthalinea  Benitoie  aad  amd 
SesorcinoL — A  mixture  of  one  molecule  of  bensoic  add  to 
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two  of  resoroinol  was  placed  in  a  flask  with  a  quantity  of 
granulated  anhvdrous  zinc  chloride  equal  to  that  of  tlie 
reeorcin.  The  flask  was  nrovided  with  a  perforated  cork, 
through  which  passed  a  glass  tuhe,  to  allow  of  the  escape 
of  gases  and  vapours.  It  was  heated  in  a  paraffin  hath  to 
170-180*' for  6  to  8  hours.  The  reaction  commenced  as 
soon  as  fusion  took  place,  and  the  mass  hecame  at  first 
yellow,  then  deep  red.  After  cooling,  the  flask  w^as 
filled  with  hoiling  water,  and  heated  on  the  water  hath 
until  the  fused  mass  became  quite  soft.  The  mixture  was 
cooled,  and  the  yellow  liquid  poured  ofT.  This  treatment 
was  repeated  four  or  five  times,  when  a  residue  resem- 
bling cantharides  was  obtained.  The  substance  solidi- 
fied when  quite  cold,  and  was  crvstallised  by  dissolving 
in  a  small  quantity  of  boiling  50  ^  alcohol,  and  allowing 
to  cool.  After  standing  some  time,  the  crystals  were 
filtered  with  the  pump,  and  washed  with  &0  per  cent, 
alcohol.  The  crystals  are  much  less  soluble  in  alcohol 
than  the  crude  product ;  thev  form  a  gold  yellow  solution, 
with  a  green  fluorescence,  woich  is  intensified  by  addition 
of  ammonia  or  potash.  According  to  theory  the  sub- 
stance should  be  identical  with  Doebner's  resorcinoVben- 
zene,  prepared  from  resorcinol  and  benzenyltrlchloride. 
(Beri.  Ber.  1880,  610. )  A  verv  good  yield  of  the  colouring 
matter  was  obtained  by  employing  sulphuric  acid  as  the 
dehydrating  agent,  the  weight  being  equal  to  that  of  the 
resorcinol.  The  mixture  was  neated  to  ISO-ISS"*  for  3  hours, 
and  the  residue  treated  with  hot  water  as  before.  The 
chemically-combined  sulphuric  acid  and  other  impurities 
were  removed  by  boiling  with  dilute  caustic  soda  in  a 
porcelain  basin,  until  a  small  residue  only  remained.  The 
colouring  matter  was  precipitated  from  the  alkaline  solu- 
tion by  addition  of  acetic  acid,  and  was  crystallised  as 
before.  Benzoic  Acid  and  Orcinol. — A  mixture  of  one 
molecule  of  benzoic  acid  to  two  molecules  of  anhydrous 
orcinol,  with  sulphuric  acid  in '  quantity  equal  to  the 
orcinol,  was  heated  for  four  hours  to  130- 135".  The 
mixture  at  once  assumed  a  yellowish  red  colour.  After 
treatment  with  water,  the  product  was  obtained  as  a 
steel-green  brittle  mass,  with  a  ntetallic  lustre.  It  was 
treats  with  caustic  soda  and  acetic  acid,  and  when 
thus  purified  its  alcoholic  solution  possessed  a  beautiful 
gold-yellow  colour,  with  a  slight  dark  green  fluores- 
cence, which  was  intensified  by  addition  of  ammonia. 
It  could  be  crystallised  from  glacial  acetic  acid,  but 
no  alcohol.  Benzoic  Acid  aiul  Pyrogallol. — A  mix- 
ture of  these  substances  with  sulphuric  acid  in  the 
usual  proportions  was  heated  to  120-130"  for  2^  hours. 
The  mixture  became  yellow,  then  brown,  and  lastly 
quite  opaque.  The  colouring  matter  is  soluble  in  hot 
water,  anti  was  purified  by  filtering  its  boiling  aqueous 
solution,  and  allowing  the  filtrate  to  stand,  when  large 
crvstals  were  obtained  and  were  washed  with  cold  water. 
The  solution,  filtration,  and  crystallisation  were  repeated, 
and  the  crystals  dried  in  vacud.  They  possessed  a  pecu- 
liar brown-red  colour  which  was  found  to  be  due  to  a  thin 
superficial  layer,  probably  an  oxidation  product.  The 
aoueous  solution  was  brown -red,  and  became  violet  on 
addition  of  ammonia,  but  dirty  when  caustic  potash  was 
added.  Benzoic  Anhydride  and  Resorcinol. — Tne  reaction 
was  only  brought  about  by  addition  of  zinc  chloride,  but 
the  yield  was  then  as  good  as  with  benzoic  acid.  Sali- 
eylic  Acid  and  Resorcinol — Both  zinc  chloride  and  sul- 
phuric acid  were  used  as  dehydrating  agents  and  the 
temperature  was  maintained  between  130  and  140".  In 
both  eases  the  fused  mass  was  rapidly  coloured  an  intense 
red.  At  liigher  temperatures  carbon-dioxide  was  evolved. 
With  zinc  chloride  the  reaction  was  complete  in  6  to  8, 
with  sulphuric  acid  in  4  to  5  hours.  The  substance, 
purified  m  the  manner  already  described,  was  recrys- 
tallised  from  its  solution  in  50  per  cent,  alcohol,  and 
formed  dark  red-brown  crystals.  The  alcoholic  solution 
has  a  reddish-yellow  colour,  with  a  green  fluorescence, 
which  becomes  extremely  intense  on  addition  of  am- 
monia. The  colouring  matter  is  probably  the  oxy  com- 
pounds of  resorcinol  benzein.  The  yield  was  smaller  than 
in  the  previous  cases.  No  experiments  have  yet  been 
made  with  naroxybenzoic  acid  and  polyatomic  phenols, 
but  it  is  prooable  that  they  will  yiela  even  better  results, 
for  the  action  of  the  para-compound  on  phenol  is  more 
eneigetic  than  that  of  salicylic  acid.->S.  Y. 


On  a  By-product  of  the  Manttfacttire  of  Aurin,  Part 
II.  By  Adolf  Staub  and  Watson  8mith.  Journ. 
Chem.  Soc,  xlv.,  July,  1884. 

In  a  former  paper  by  Alexandre  Clapar^de  and  one  of 
the  authors  (this  Journal,  August  29tn,  1883,  i>age  345), 
it  was  shown  that  the  by-prc^uct  referred  to  is  formed 
by  the  direct  union  of  2  moii^.  of  phenol  with  1  of  anhy- 
drous oxalic  acid.  In  a  new  experiment,  by  repeated 
recrystallisation  from  pure  f^lacial  acetic  acid,  ana  after 
drymg  in  a  vacuum  over  calcium  chloride  and  quicklime, 
the  crystals  were  obtained  in  a  perfectlv  pure  state. 
As  already  stated,  this  coinpouna  may  be  considered 
as  the  phenylortho-oxalic  ether,  which  view  is  supported 
on  the  one  hand  by  the  instability  of  the  substance,  and 
on  the  other  by  the  fact  that  the  two  naphthols  form 
compounds  analo£;ous  to  it,  though  somewhat  less  readily. 
The  experiment  has  also  been  tried  with  resorcinol,  but 
up  to  the  present  time  no  success  has  attended  the  eflbi-ts 
to  isolate  any  analogous  com]:)ound8.  Some  hopes  had 
been  entertained  of  the  possibility  of  obtaining  either  a 
compound  in  which  1  mol.  of  anhydrous  oxalic  add 
unites  with  2  of  resorcinol,  or  one  in  which  1  mol.  of 
oxalic  acid  is  combined  with  1  of  resorcinol,  both 
hydroxyl-groups  of  the  resorcinol  molecule  in  the  latter 
case  being  engaged*  All  hope  in  this  direction  has  not  yet 
been  abandoned,  and  should  it  be  realised  important  evi- 
dence will  thus  be  obtained  of  the  so-called  water  of 
crystallisation  of  oxalic  acid,  existing  in  a  form  of  union 
in  the  oxalic  acid  molecule,  somewhat  closer  than  water 
of  crystallisation  is  usually  believed  to  exist  in — the 
evidence,  in  short,  being  in  favour  of  crystallised  oxalic 
acid  being  an  ortho-acid,  and  being  formulated — 

HO.C(OH)a  CO.  OH 

I  rather  than  I  +     2H2O. 

HO.C(OH),  CO.OH 

The   melting   point   of  the   phenyl    ortho-oxalate,    as 
determined  in  a  capillary  tube,  was  found  to  be  126  to 
127".     It  was  altered  by  the  presence  of  the  smallest 
trace  of  moisture,  and  can  be  exactly  determined  only  by 
exertion  of  the  greatest  care.     By  heating  the  substance 
in  sealed  tubes  for  five  hours  at  about  180",  it  was  com- 
pletely decomposed,   yielding  phenol,   carbonic    oxide, 
carbon  dioxide,  and  water.     On  heating  it  with  con- 
centrated sulphuric   acid  for  some   time   at   100-120", 
aurin  is  obtained.     To  test  the  result  of  this  reaction  in 
presence  of  free  phenol,  18  grams  of  the  phenyl  ortho- 
oxalate  were  mixed  with  7  grams  of  phenol  and  10  grams 
of  pure  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  mixture  was 
heated  for  about  20  to  22  hours  at  120-125\     The  melt 
was  poured  into  w^ater,  and  the  mixture  boiled  for  some 
time  to  remove  phenol  and  other  soluble  products.    After 
boiling  twice,  crude  aurin  was  left  in  a  fairly  pure  state, 
and  onlv  9  grams  of  the  crude   substance  were   thus 
obtained  from  18  ^ams  of  the  by-product     This  small 
yield  of  aurin  makes  it  probable  that  tlie  presence  of 
free  phenol  does  not  increase  the  formation  of  aurin. 
After  standing  for  24  hours,  the  aqueous  solution  was 
filtered  off,  and  treated  with  barium  carbonate  in  order 
to  remove  free  sulphuric  acid.      By  evaporation  of  the 
filtered    solution,    23    grams    of    barium    paraphenol- 
sulphonate   crystallised    out   in    small  white    needles. 
During   the  above  -  mentioned  process  of  heating  the 
by-product   M'ith   phenol  and  sulphuric  acid,  the  gases 
evolved  during  the  reaction  were  caused  to  pass  throug|h 
water,  and  on  testing  this  solution  only  traces  of  formic 
acid  were  detected.     This  result  consequently  does  not 
bear  out  the  theory  involved  in  the  equation  expressing 
the  formation  of  aurin  in  the  former  pa})cr  (/oc.  cit. ),  in 
which  it  appears  that  formic  acid  should  be  generated. 
To  investigate  this  question  more  closely,  a  quantity  of 
pure  potassium  phenolsulphonate  (one  of  a  series  of  fiue 
preparations  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Charles  Lowe  and 
Co.)  was    mixed   with  the    calculated   proportions  of 
anhydrous  oxalic  acid  and  concentrated  sulphuric  acid, 
and  heated  as  in  the  usual  way  in  the  preparation  of 
aurin.     It  was  then  found  that  if  during  any  stage  of  the 
process  the  melt  was  allowed  to  cool,  instead  of  the 
abundant  sublimation  of    ortho-phenyl    oxalate,    only 
a  few  minute  crystals  of  this  compound  were  discernible, 
and  this  entirely  out  of  proportion  in  amount  to  what  b 
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found  in  the  nsnal  process  of  aurin  preparation.  The 
result  thus  obtainea  indicates  that  the  ortho-phenyl 
oxalate  plays  no  part  as  an  intermediate  product  in  the 
formation  of  aunn.  The  following  experiment  shows 
clearly  how  the  substance  may  be  formed  during  the 
process  of  the  manufacture  of  aurin.  Vapours  of  phenol 
were  passed  into  a  dry  flask  in  which  oxalic  acid  was 
being  sublimed  ;  an  abundant  deposit  of  the  crystals  of 
the  orthophenyloxalate  was  formed  on  the  cooler  portions 
of  the  interior  of  the  flask.  These  results,  then,  coihcide 
best  with  the  theory  expressed  in  Nencki's  equation. 
acC.Hg.OH)  +  CH,0.,  =  Cj,Hjj03  +  2U^,0  (se?  J,  pr. 
CheiiUy  25,  278),  according  to  which  formic  acid  plays  the 
chief  part  in  the  forniation  of  aurin.  The  endeavour  was 
now  madfi  to  solve  the  question,  Does  nascent  carbon 
dioxide  really  act  on  phenol  so  as  to  yield  aurin?  as 
Zulkowski  and  others  are  inclined  to  think.  (This 
Journal  III.  [6],  page  371.)  To  do  tliis,  the  formation  of 
the  carbon  dioxide  was  determined  under  the  same 
conditions  as  in  the  aurin  process.  Two  test-tubes  were 
taken,  and  into  one  of  them  2  grams  of  pure  malonic  acid 
and  5  grams  of  phenol  were  introduced  and  well  mixed 
together,  and  then  10  grams  of  pure  sulphuric  acid  ;  into 
the  other  the  same  quantity  of  malonic  acid  and  sulphuric 
acid,  without  any  addition  of  phenol.  Both  tubes  with 
their  contents  were  now  heated  at  110'  to  120',  when  the 
disengagement  of  carbonic  acid  began  in  both  at  about 
the  same  time  and  ended  after  about  three  hours.  In 
both  test-tubes,  the  whole  contents  had  gone  into  solution 
in  the  sulphuric  acid,  which  was  thus  merely  coloured 
light  brown.  After  saturation  with  soda,  the  two  solu- 
tions showed  as  little  indication,  as  regards  any  colouration 
produced,  of  the  presence  of  aurin  in  the  one  tube  as  in 
the  other— in  short,  not  a  trace  of  aurin  was  formed  by 
the  joint  action  of  malonic  and  sulphuric  acids  on  phenol. 
Of  course  in  malonic  acid  (CO.OIl).CHa.(CO.OH),  under 
the  circumstances  named,  the  formation  of  carbonic  acid 
is  secured,  to  the  exclusion  of  that  of  formic  acid. 

Compounds  of  Oxalic  Acid  with  a-  and  fi- Naphthoic 

Experiments  with  the  isomeric  naphthols  showed  that 
these  form  compounds  with  oxalic  acid  similar  to  that 
which  is  formed  by  phenol. 

The  p-naphthol  comjyound  {p-naphtfiyl  j  CioHyO.QOH^i 
ortho^oxalaie)  j  C.,H,&.(J(OH). 

was  obtained  by  mixing  in  the  right  proportions  a  warm 

glacial  acetic  acid  solution  of  ^-naphthol  and  oxalic  acid, 

and  heating  the  mixture  with  reversed  condenser  for 

some  hours  at  the  boiling  point.     It  is  best  to  employ  a 

small  excess  of  naphthol,  which  is  subsequently  removed 

with  ease  on   washing   the  resulting  compound  with 

petroleuna  spirit.     The  presence  of  free  oxalic  acid  in  the 

product  is  thus  entirely  prevented.      On  cooling  and 

standing  for  some  time,  the  compound  separates  as  a 

crystallme  powder,  which,  after  draining  off  the  acetic 

,  acid,  and  drying  over  lime  and  calcium  chloride,  was 

boiled  with  petroleum  spirit  to  remove  free  naphthol. 

The  substance  was  then  recrystallised  from  pure  glacial 

acetic  acid,  and  dried  in  the  exsiccator  as  before.     The 

final  product  is  a  perfectly  .white  crystalline  powder, 

melting  with  slight  decomposition  at  167*.     (Perfectly 

anhydrous  oxalic  acid  melts  with  decomposition,  as  we 

observed,  between  186*  and  187%  using  capillary  tubes  in 

the  melting  point  determination.     The  melting  point  of 

this  aci.d  is  thus  considerably  higher  than  is  generallv 

stated  in  the  text-books).     On  distillation  under  the 

ordinary  atmospheric  pressure,  it  is,   like  the  phenol 

compound,  partiallv  decomposed,  and  the  presence  ^of 

formic  acid  could  be  readily  detected  in  the  products  of 

distillation  by  its  pun^nt  odour,  and  the  mirror-like 

metallic  reduction  of  suver  from  an  ammoniacal  silver 

solution.     The  residue  in  the  retort  consisted  chiefly  of 

/S-naphthol.    This  compound  is  also  formed,  as  well  as  the 

a-naphthol    compound,    by    heating    oxalic   acid    and 

naphthol  together  at  from  120-130"  for  several  hours. 

When  however  it  is  prepared  in  thb  wav,  it  ia  difficult 

to  separate  the  compound  from  free  oxalic  acid.    So  far 


as  the  other  properties  are  ooncemed.  the  sobfitaDoe 
behaves  like  the  pnenyl  ortlio-oxaJate. 

CioH70.C(OH)2 
a-Naphthyl  ortho'oxalaie,  a  |  —This 

Ci^HyO.QOH), 

compound  w.os  prepared  in  a  manner  simihir  to  that 
employed  for  the  ^-naphthol-compound.  It  is,  how- 
ever, not  so  easily  formed  as  the  /3-naph^ol  compoaod. 
The  melting  point  of  the  substance  is  163",  slight 
decomposition  ensuing  at  that  tempemtnie.  It^  pro- 
perties and  appearance  closely  resemble  those  of  the 
^-naphthol  compound — ^\V,  S. 


Improvements  in  the  Manufacture  of  Colouring  Maiten. 
William  Robert  Lake.  Communicated  by  Mcsbtb. 
L^  Vignon  and  Co.,  Lyons,  France.  £n^.  Pat  5515, 
November  24th,  1883.    Provisional  protection  only. 

TpE  inventors  claim  the  manufacture  of  the  diazo-ooloors 
resiflting  from  the  action  of  diazotised  amines,  and 
their  sulpho  acids  upon  the  various  sulpho  acids  of 
alpha-napnthoL  The  amines  mentioned  are  aniline,  and 
its  homologues,  amidoazo-benzene,  naphthylaniine,  &o. 
The  authors  give  five  methods  for  obtaining  the  oipha- 
naphthol  sul phonic  acids.  (1)  One  part  of  naphthol  and 
three  parts  monohvdrated  sulphuric  acid  are  neated  to  a 
temperature  not  above  25X.  till  the  mixture  is  soluble  in 
water.  (2)  The  same  mixture  is  heated  for  three  hount 
at  80''C.  (3)  The  same  mixture  is  kept  for  three  hours  at 
120''C.  (4)  Fuming  sulphuric  acid  containing  20  per  cent, 
of  anhydride  is  used  instead  of  the  monohy£atea  acid  in 
the  foregoing  mixture.  (5)  The  alpha-naphthol-sulpbosic 
acid  produced  by  boiling  the  diazo-denvative  of  alpha- 
naphthylamine  sulphonic  acid  with  water.  In  the  manu- 
facture of  these  colours,  which  are  stated  to  be  yellow, 
orange,  red,  or  violet,  the  solution  of  the  diazo-^t  Sa 
mixed  with  the  alkaline  solution  of  the  naphthol- 
sulphonate  in  the  usual  way. — R.  M. 


Improvements  in  producing  Brown  Colours  or  Dyet 
upon  Textile  Fabrics  or  otfier  Materials.  J.  C 
Mewburo.  Communicated  by  **  La  Soci^t^  P.  Bonnet 
et  Cie.,"  of  St.  Fons,  Rhone,  France.  Eng.  Pat  6730. 
December  13th,  1883. 

The  colours  are  produced  in  the  fabric  bv  firet  immersing 
in  a  warm  bath  containing  a  salt  of  a  para-diamine 
(paradiamidobenzene  preferred),  and  then  oxidising  with 
the  usual  *  aniline  ulack'  mixture,  viz.,  potassium 
chlorate  and  a  vanadium  salt  or  bichromate.  The  shades 
produced  vary  from  a  cinnamon  brown  to  a  very  dark 
brown. — R.  M.  

Improvements  in  the  Manufacture  and  Application  of 
Colouring  Matters,  C.  I>.  AbeL  Communicated  bv 
the  ''Farbwerke  vormals  Meister,  Lucius  and  Brilning, ' 
of  Hochst  on  the  Maine,  Germany.  Eng.  Pat  5767) 
December  17  th,  1883. 

This  invention  claims  the  conversion  of  the  azo-colours, 
whether  soluble  or  insoluble  in  water,  into  soluble 
compounds  by  acting  upon  them  with  bisulphites.  The 
colouring  matter,  in  the  form  of  a  powder  or  paste,  is 
dissolved  or  suspended  in  a  suitable  solvent,  which  may 
be  water  in  the  case  of  sulphonic  acid  salts,  or  alcohol  in 
the  case  of  colours  insoluble  in  water,  and  the  bisulphite 
added  to  the  solution,  which  is  kept  warm  till  the  con- 
version is  complete.  The  compounds  produ<»d  by  the 
combination  of  the  azo-colours  with  the  bisulphites  are 
termed  "  azo-S-coloors/'  and  the  latter  can  be  separated 
from  the  cold  solutions  either  by  crystallisation  or  by  the 
addition  of  salt.  The  '*azo*S-colonrs"  are  crj'stalline, 
and  all  dissolve  in  water  with  a  yellowish  red  shade ;  by 
the  action  of  heat,  alkalis,  or  a  nitrite  they  decompose 
into  the  original  azo-colour.  On  the  other  hand  they 
are  not  affected  by  the  action  in  the  cold  of  the  nentral 
metallic  salts  used  as  mordants,  nor  by  acetic  or  tartaric 
acids.    The  colours  are  applied  by  first  impregnating  the 
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fabric  with  the  Bolable  dye  in  solution  or  in  the  form  of 
paste,  with  or  without  a  mordant,  and  development  is 
then  effected  hy  means  of  heat,  an  alkali,  or  a  nitrite, 
according  to  the  particular  fabric.  Examples  are  given 
in  the  specification  of  theconversion  into  ^'azo-S  colours  " 
of  the  following  typical  compounds :— (1)  The  azo- 
compound  derived  from  alpha-naphthylamine  and  beta- 
naphthoL  (2)  The  compound  obtained  from  dichloror- 
thoazopbenol  and  ethyl-beta-naphthol.  (3)  The  ordinary 
beta-naphthol  orange  obtained  from  diazosulphanilic  acid 
and  beta-naphthol. — K  M. 


y.— TEXTILES :  COTTON,  WOOL,  SILK,  Etc. 

Apparatus  for  the  Treatment  of  Wool  and  Mixed  Fabrics, 
etc,  Eng.  Pat  5119.  Oct.  29, 1883.  Joshua  Woodcock 
and  Henry  Webster. 

This  apparatns  consists  of  an  air-tight  chamber,  lined 
with  lead  or  other  suitable  material,  containing  a  series 
of  travelling  aprons  and  revolving  rollers  by  which  the 
wool  or  other  material  to  be  treat^  is  kept  constantly  in 
motion.  Hydrochloric  acid  gas  is  introduced  for  the 
pnrpose  of  destroying  the  vegetable  matter  contained  in 
the  wool.  The  chamber  can  be  heated  by  a  system  of 
pipes  and  flues.  Ammonia  gas  is  sometimes  introduced 
m  order  to  neutralize  the  excess  of  acid  remaining  after 
the  disintegrating  process  is  complete.  The  apparatus 
can  also  be  used  for  disinfecting  purposes  and  for  oleach- 
in^  wool  or  other  fibres.  For  bleaching  wool  sulphurous 
acid  gas  is  introduced,  and  for  jute  or  cotton  chlorine  gas. 
The  specification  is  accompanied  by  drawings.  — £.  J.  B. 


Carbonizing  or  Destroying  Vegetable  Matter  contained 
in  Woollen  or  SilL  Fabrics.  Eng.  Pat.  6223,  Nov.  2, 
1883.    George  and  John  Edwin  Tolson. 

In  this  invention  an  apparatus  is  to  be  used  consisting 
of  a  series  of  chambers  through  which  the  woven  fabric 
\a  passed  by  means  of  rollers.  The  fabric  is  bleached  in 
the  first  chamber  and  is  then  passed  into  the  second 
chamber  to  be  dried.  From  this  it  passes  through  four 
other  chambers,  whiere  it  is  successively  carbonized  by 
means  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  dried,  neutralized  and 
finally  dried.  The  apparatus  is  fully  described  by  means 
of  drawings. — E.  J:  B. 

Waterproofing  Fabrics.    By  Ernest  de  Pass,  68,  Fleet 
Street,  £ondon.    Eng.  Pat.  5242,  November  5,  1883. 

A  BATH,  heated  to  90*"  C,  is  made  of 

liquid  Bordeaux  turpentine    ....     6  kilos.  (13*20  lb.) 

Tallow 1-5     „      (3'30„) 

Wax  0-5     „     (I-IO,.) 

Styrax  (opUonal) 0-2     „     (  O'l*  „  ) 

The  articles  to  be  rendered  waterproof  are  immersed 
for  a  few  minutes,  then  removed  and  j^assed  throuch 
heated  rollers  to  remove  theexcessof  liquid.— J. M.H.M. 


''aniline  pi^ient'*  is  always  added  to  the  filling  mixture, 
this  *' aniline  pigrnent"  consisting  of  china  clay,  50%, 
Westminster  Paris  white,  44%,  precipitated  silicate  of 
soda,  5% ;-  and  aniline,  1%,  is  added  to  give  brilliancy, 
tone  and  permanence  to  the  otlier  common  pigment. 
When  guttapercha  is  used,  gum  damar  is  added  to  pre- 
vent hardening  of  the  surface  of  the  cloth.  The  zinc 
oxide  acts  as  a  mordant  for  the  colouring  matter,  and  the 
filling,  composed  as  above,  provides  for  a  slow  and  con- 
tinuous curing  of  the  indiarubber  or  guttapercha,  thus 
giving  the  sunace  of  the  goods  a  soft  leathery  unctuous 
feeling.  In  some  cases  the  first  coating  of  tlie  fabric  may 
be  made  of  indiarubber  and  cum  balata^  the  succeeding 
ones  consisting  of  ^ttaperclia  composition ;  the  india- 
rubber  remains  elastic  and  flexible  longer  than  the  gutta- 
percha, so  ^lat  should  the  gutta-percha  coating  crack, 
the  india-rubber  and  balata  layer  prevents  the  crack  ex- 
tending through  to  this  cloth  and  exposing  its  colour  and 
texture. — W.  M. 

TH— ACIDS,  AT.KAT.TS,  MD  SALTS. 

On  the  Non-existence  of  Ammonium  Hydroxide,     D. 
Tommasi.    Compt.  Kend.  98,  812. 

The  author  concludes  from  his  law  of  thermal  constancy 
(Berl.  Ber.  15, 2355, 2732)  that  a  hydroxide  of  ammoniuiu 
does  not  exist  in  aqueous  solution. — S.  Y. 


Improvements  in  and  relating  to  the  Manti/acture  of 
Indiandfber  and  Guttapercha  Coated  Fabrics,  W. 
R.  Lake,  London.  Communicated  by  N.  S.  White, 
Canton,  Mass.  U.S.A.    Eng.  Pat  5802,  April,  1, 1884. 

The  improvements  claimed  are  to  be  applied  to  the 
manufacture  of  indiarubber  or  guttapercha  surfaced 
fabrics,  and  consist  partly  in  providing  the  said  fabrics 
with  a  permanent  brilliant  colouring,  and  in  slowly 
coring  tne  indiarubber  or  guttapercha,  whereby  the 
surface  of  the  fabric  remains  soft,  flexible,  coherent, 
tenacious,  and  has  a  peculiar  leathery  feeling.  Com- 
positions for  use  in  the  said  manufacture  are  also 
claimed.  A  filling  compound,  consisting  of  a  mixture 
of  su^hur,  20^,  oxide  of  zinc,  50/^,  and  suitable 
colounne  material,  30%,  is  mixed  with  the  dissolved 
indiamober  or  guttapercha,  to  cure  it  and  give  it 
body  and  colour,  ana  the  surface  of  the  fabrics  is 
coated  with  this  composition.  It  is  essential  in  preparing 
this  filling  that  the  ingredients  be  thoroughly  dried 
before  mixing,  and  mixed  dry.    About  five  per  cent  of 


On  the  Detection  of  Tartaric  Acid  in  Citric  Acid.    H. 
Athenstftdt    Arch.  Phann.  22,  230-231. 

The  author  dissolves  0*5  grm.  of  the  citric  acid  in  10  grm. 
distilled  water,  and  adds  5  drops  'of  this  solution  to  15 
grms.  lime  water.  The  presence  of  tartaric  acid  is  indi- 
cated by  the  turbidity  of^the  liquid,  which  becomes  more 
and  more  marked  as  the  solutions  mix.  Shaking  should 
be  carefully  avoided.  The  lime  w^ater  must  be  so  con- 
centrated that  lOOgrms.  will  neutralize  4.8cc.  of  normal 
hydrochloric  acid  solution,  otherwise  the  calcium  tartrate 
may  not  be  precipitated.— S.  Y. 


On  the  Polysulphides  of  Sodium.  Dr.  Heinrich  BOttger,  * 
Aunaleh  dcr  Chemie,  223,  335.  • 

Berzelius  obtained  the  sulphur  compounds  of  sodium 
and  potassium  by  heating  the  carbonates  w^ith  sulphur ; 
and  Sch6ne  prepared  thos6  of  potassium  in  the  wet  way. 
The  author  obtained  the  ihonosulphide  by  dissolving 
caustic  soda  in  alcohol,  filtering[,  dividing  the  solution 
into  two  equal  portions,  saturatmg  the  one  completely 
with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  adding  the  other.  The 
monosulpliide  was  thus  precipitated  in  small  white 
crystals,  which  dissolved  in  the  alcohol  at  90^  and  separa- 
ted by  slow  oooling  in  long  prismatic  crystals.  The  com- 
position of  tlie  compound  w^as  found  to  be  NaiS  +  5H20 
The  water  was  estimated  by  heating  in  a  current  of 
hydrogen  ;  the  sulphur  by  precipitation  with  copper 
sulphate,  oxidation  of  the  copper  sulphide,  and  precipita- 
tion as  barium  sulphate.  The  sodium  was  estmiated  as 
sulphate.  The  polvsulphides  were  prepared  by  first  form- 
ing the  monosulpuide  in  the  above  manner,  and  then 
heating  in  presence  of  the  alcohol  with  the  requisite 
quantity  of  sulphur.  The  disulphide  has  the  composition 
Na2S2,5H80 ;  it  is  deposited  from  its  alcoholic  solution  in 
sulphur-coloured  crystals.  The  trisulphide  was  formed 
at  90**,  and  crystallised  at -10*  in  dark  gold-yellow 
crystals  of  the  composition  Na2S3,3H20.  The  tetra- 
sulphide  was  deposited  from  the  alcoholic  solution  at  -  23**, 
or  from  a  more  concentrated  solution  at- 15^  in  orange- 
red  crystals,  having  the  composition  Na^4,8HaO.  When 
sodium  monosulpliide  was  heated  with  sulphur  in  quantity 
sufficient  to  form  the  pentasulphide,  the  tetrasulphide 
was  deposited  first,  the  pentasulphide  being  obtained 
from  the  mother-liquor  at  -5**,  in  dark  orange-yellow 
crystals,  which  have  the  composition  Na2S5,8HaO.  The 
author  found  the  same  amount  of  water  of  crystallisation 
in  the  mono  and  tetra  compounds  as  Schb'ne  in  the  cor- 
responding potassium  compounds.  Schone  obtained 
sodium  tetrasulphide  in  a  different  manner  yrith  six 
molecules  of  water  of  crystallisation.— S.  Y. 
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On  the  Constitution  of  the  Polysulphides  of  the  Alkali 
MetcUs.  Dr.  Heinnch  Bdttger.  Annalen  der  Chemie, 
223,  335. 

Three  views  may  be  taken  of  the  constitution  of  these 
compounds  :  (1)  Sulphur  mav  be  considered  as  invariably 
divalent,  and  the  alkali  metal  as  monovalent,  and  formula 
of  sodium  pentasulphide,  for  instance,  may  be  written 
Na  -  S  -  S  -  S  -  S  -  S  -  Na.  (2)  The  valency  of  sulphur 
may  be  taken  as  constant,  and  that  of  the  metal  as 
vanable,  with  all  values  from  1  to  5,  or  as  monad,  triad 
and  pentad  respectively.  (3)  The  metal  may  be  regarded 
as  a  monad,  and  the  sulphur  as  d^ad,  tetrad  or  nexad, 
the  tetrasulphide  and  pentasulphide  being  written  like 
sulphurous  or  sulphuric  acid,  thus— 


IL     I. 
IL   IV.  ^8  — Na 
Na^4  ~  S  =  S  <  II.    I.  and  NasS,* 

S  — Na 


II.  .  u.     I. 

S%  VI.   _S-.Na 
II.      S  su.    I. 

S^  S-Na 


If  thisl  atter  view  be  correct,  sodium  sulphite  and  sodium 
sulphate  ought  respectively  to  be  formea  when  the  tetra 
ana  pentasulphides  of  sodium  are  treated  with  lead 
hydroxide,  thus— 

SNaaSg + 4Pb,04Hj = SNajSO* + 12PbS + 4H,0. 

The  author  finds,  however,  that  in  both  cases  sodium 
thiosulphate  is  formed,  while  in  that  of  the  tetrasulphide 
the  solution  becomes  alkaline  from  formation  of  caustic 
soda.    The  reactions  are  explained  by  the  equations 

SNaA + PbjOiHa + 2H20=3PbS + 6NaOH  +  12S 
6NaOH  +  128= 2NasSa + SgO,Naa + 3H2O 

or,  combining  the  two— 

S  NajSj  +  PbjOiHa =3PbS  +  SaOjNa ,  +  H,0. 

The  sodium  tetrasulphide  behaves  like  pentasulphide, 
but  the  liquid  remainmg  (because  of  the  sodium  hydrate 
formed)  has  an  alkaline  reaction.  The  reaction  is  exhi- 
bited as  follows : — 

30  Na,84  +  10Pb5O4H,  +20H,O=30PbS+90S+60NaOH. 
64NaOH  +  90S  =  18NagS4+9aiO,Na,  +27H,0, 

or,  combining  the  two — 

2 12Na,84 + 10Pb,04H, =30PbS + 6NaOH + 9S.0,Na 

+7HjO 

The  author  therefore  concludes  that  sodium  tetra  and 
penta  sulphide  are  not  analogous  to  sodium  sulphite  and 
sulphate.— 8.  Y. 

• 

Attempts  to  bring  about  the  ConUnnation  oj  Sulphur  with 
Sulphur,  Dr.  Hugo  Prinz.  Annalen  der  Chemie,  223. 
371. 

(1)  It  was  thought  possible  that  thionyl  chloride  and 
hydrogen  sulphide  nught  react  on  each  other,  according 
to  the  equations 

S0CU+SHa-80Cl(SH)+ClHand 
80Ci(SH)  +  SH,  =S0(SH),+C1H 

but  hydrochloric  acid,  sulphur  dioxide,  and  free  sulphur 
were  formed,  thus — 

2S0Clg=SCl4+80a  and  SCU+2SH2-4HC1+3S 

(2)  By  the  action  of  hydrogen  sulphide  on  sulphuryl 
hydroxy-chloride,  sulphuric  acid,  hydrochloric  acid, 
sulphur  monochloride,  and  free  sulphur  were  formed' 
thus—  * 

880,(OH)a-4804H,  +4S0,CL 
and  4S0,C1,  +5SH,  =2S04H2+6ClH+8,Cla  +  58 

(3)  8ulphur  was  found  to  have  no  action  on  ethyl  sulphate 
at  100 .  (4)  A  mixture  of  ethyl  sulphite  and  sulphur 
was  heated  to  200%  the  tubes  being  opened  from  time  to 
time  to  aUow  of  the  escape  of  sulphur  dioxide.  Besides 
this  compound  only  ethyl  ether  and  free  sulphur  were 
formed ;  and  it  was  found  that  at  200'  ethyl  sulphite 
itself  IS  decomposed  with  formation  of  ethyl  ether  and 
sulphur  dioxide.  (5)  By  heating  ethyl  sulphite  with 
ethyl  sulphide  to  ISO*  the  products  formed  were  ethyl 
ether,  sulphur  dioxide,  and  unaltered  ethyl  sulphide. 
(6)  The  experunents  of  Bdttger  on  the  action  of  thionyl 


chloride  on  sulphur  monochlorider  were  repeated  with  con- 
cordant results,sulphur  dioxide,hydrochloric  acLd,8alphar 
and  carbon  being  formed.  (7)  Thionyl  chloride  and 
sodium  mercaptide  were  found  to  yield  ethyl  dianlphide 
and  other  products,  thus — 

7SOCl,-7SCl4+780, 
and  7SCI4+ 8C8Ha8Na =2[(C,  Hj8,]  +20HCl+8Naa 

+  H6+8C. 

(8)  By  the  action  of  ethyl  sulphonic  chloride,  C^H^OjCl, 
on  sodium  mercaptide  at  150%  sulphur  dionde,  hydro- 
chloric acid,  ethyl  disulphide,  and  sodium  chloride  wen 
formed,  besides  unaltered  sodium  mercaptide  and  free 
carbon.  It  is  well  known  that  diethyl  sulpfaine  oxide 
(CtHB),SO  takes  up  oxygen  with  formation  of  dieibjrl 
sulphone  (C«H,)t8Us  ;  but  sulphur  has  no  action  on  it 
even  at  180^.  It  was  thus  not  found  possible  to  bring 
about  the  combination  of  sulphur  with  sulphur.— S.  Y. 


On  the  ConstittUion  of  Sulphur  Monochloride.  Br.  Hago 
Prinz.    Annalen  der  Chemie,  223,  355. 

Sulphur  monochloride  is  looked  upon  by  Carios 
(Annalen  106,  325,  and  331)  as  sulphotnionyl  chloride, 
this  view  of  its  constitution  being  oome  out  by  its  sup- 
posed formation  from  phoi^horus  pentasulphide  and 
thionyl  chloride,  thus — 

P2SB+ 5S0Clj=P,0a +58,C1,. 

To  test  the  truth  of  this  view,  the  author  attempted  in 
various  ways  to  obtain  thionyl  chloride  by  the  replace- 
ment In  sulphur  monochloride  of  an  atom  of  sulphur  by 
oxygen,  and  conversely  to  prepare  sulphur  monochloride 
from  thionyl  chloride.  Sulphur  monocnloride  was  heated 
with  sulphur  dioxide,  but  no  reaction  took  place  even  at 
100^  Tne  action  of  antimony  trioxide,  arsenic  trioxide, 
phosphorus  trioxide  and  pentoxide,  antimony  pentoxide, 
arsenic  pentoxide,  selenium  dioxide,  boron  trioxide,  and 
silicon  dioxide  on  sulphur  monochloride  was  also  .investi' 
gated.  The  oxides  of  phosphorus,  boron  and  silicon 
were  unacted  on,  while  in  the  other  cases  sulphur  dioxide, 
the  chloride  of  the  element,  united  with  oxygen,  and 
generally  free  sulphur  were  formed.  In  no  case  was 
thionyl  chloride  produced  ;  but  there  was  always  a  com* 
plete  interchange  between  the  chlorine  and  oxygen. 
Hence,  sulphur  monochloride  behaves  rather  as  a  mixture 
of  sulphur  tetrachloride  and  free  sulphur  (28,01,  ^SCU 
+38)  than  as  sulphothionyl  chloride.  In  order  to  study 
the  action  of  thionyl  chloride  on  sulphur  and  its  com- 
pounds, 500grms.  of  phosphorus  pentacfaloride  were 
treated  with  sulphur  dioxide,  and  after  repeated  rectifies* 
tion  lOOgrms.  ot  pure  thionyl  chloride,  boiline  at  76-78", 
were  thus  obtained.  It  was  found  to  be  possible  to  con- 
vert thionyl  chloride  completely  into  sulphur  monochloride 
by  heating  the  former  compound  with  sulphur,  according 
to  the  equation  2S0G1, +  38-28,01,+ SO,,  in  sealed 
tubes  to  180°.  The  tube  was  opened  from  time  to  time 
to  allow  of  the  escape  of  sulphur  dioxide,  and  after  three 
days  the  conversion  was  found  to  be  complete.  The  re- 
action may  be  looked  upon  as  taking  place  in  either  of 
two  ways ; 

(1)  28001, +2S--8.8.C1, +20  and  20  +  S=S0, 
or  (2)  280CI,  =80,  +SOI4  and  8CI4+ 38=28,01,. 

BQttger's  researches  on  the  action  of  thionyl  chloride  on 
ethyl  sulphide  agree  with  the  latter  view.  The  action  of 
sulphur  on  other  oxvchloridee  was  studied  with  the 
following  results :  Sulphur  does  not  act  on  phosphonis 
oxvchlonde  even  at  200'*.  When  sulphur  and  acetyl 
chloride  were  heated  to  190",  a  few  drops  of  a  substance 
boiling  between  120"*  and  130**,  and  smelling  of  garlic, 
were  obtained  ;  but  almost  the  whole  of  the  acetvl 
chloride  remained  unaltered.  With  benzoyl  chloride 
there  was  no  action  even  at  230*,  nor  was  alcohol  attacked 
at  200^  Acetic  anhydride  behaved  like  acetyl  diloride, 
a  portion  being  carbonised,  and  a  trace  of  a  sulphur  com- 
pound rormed.  It  therefore  appears  impossiue  to  sub- 
stitute sulphur  in  the  free  state  for  oxygen  in  ozr- 
chlorides.  An  attempt  was  made  to  bring  sSmt  the  sud- 
stitution  by  means  of  combined  sulphur.  ThionjI 
chloride  and  antimony  trisulphide  yielded,  however, 
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antimony  chloride,  sulphar  dioxide,  and  free  sulphur. 
The  action,  described  by  Can  us,  of  thionyl  chloriae  on 
phoBphorus  pentasulphide  was  therefore  investigated, 
and  It  was  found  that  at  IW  sulphur  dioxide,  free  sul- 
phur and  phosphorus  chloride  were  formed,  but  not  a 
trace  of  sulpho-monochloride.  At  150*"  a  small  quantity 
of  this  compound  was  formed  by  the  action  of  the  free 
Bulphur  on  the  thionyl  chloride.  Hence,  thionyl  chloride 
behaves  like  a  mixture  of  sulphur  dioxide  and  tetra- 
chloride, and  the  reaction  takes  place  thus  : — 

6SOCl,=3SCU+3SO,  and  2P,S,  +  3SCl4=4PSCl,+9S 

This  view  is  also  borne  out  by  the  action  of  selenium  on 
thionyl  chloride,  when  sulphur  and  selenium  mono- 
chlondes  and  sulphur  dioxide  are  formed,  thus : — 

2S0C1,  ^  SCI4 + SO9  and  8CI4 + dSe = SCI + 3SeCl 
and  not  2S0CIs + 3Se = 2SSeCla + SeO. . 

Sulphur  monochloride  can,  therefore,  no  longer  be  con- 
sidered as  sulphothionyl  chJoride.— S.  Y. 


Grinding  Caustic  Socio,  Sydnev  Pitt  (A  Communica- 
tion from  Francis  Parkinson  Harned,  of  Camden,  N.J.) 
Eng.  Pat.  4677,  October  2,  18S3. 

To  prevent  the  deliquescence  of  caustic  soda  during  the 
operation  of  grinding  at  ordinary  temperatures,  the 
patentee  adds  to  the  broken  mass  from  one  to  two  per 
cent  of  soda  ash  or  carbonate  of  soda. — H.  J. 


KUns  Jor  Burning  Limestone,    John  Briggs,  Buxton. 
Eng.  Pat.  4876,  October  13,  ISST 

The  kiln  is  open  at  the  top,  and  is  made  with  a  con- 
traction or  neck  near  the  centre  of  its  depth,  and  with  a 
door  at  the  lower  end.  On  each  side  of  the  neck  is  an 
arched  passage,  provided  with  windows.  ^  These  arched 
pas^sagcs  are  entered  by  an  archway  from  the  outside. 
From  these  passages  air  pipes  pass  through  the  wails 
into  the  neck  of  the  furnace  to  admit  air,  and  between 
the  air  pipes  are  a  series  of  retorts  for  the  conversion  of 
Black  cool  into  coke,  the  gas  driven  off  in  the  process 
passing  into  the  furnace  direct  from  the  retorts.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  neck  are  steam  pipes  for  the  admission  of 
dry  superheated  steam.  The  limestone  to  be  burnt  is 
brought  in  tram-wagons  and  poured  into  the  top  of  the 
kiln,  no  levelling,  setting  or  packing  being  required ;  the 
limestone  then  c^scends  without  any  fuel  whatever  being 
mixed  with  it,  thereby  producing  good  clean  lime.  The 
retorts  are  filled  with  coal  or  slack  by  the  firemen  work- 
ing in  the  arched  passages,  after  which  the  mouth  of  the 
retorts  is  tightly  screwed  up,  and  the  heat  of  the  material 
in  the  kiln  drives  off  the  gas  out  of  the  coal  or  slack, 
and  the  gas  thus  produced  passes  into  the  neck  of  the 
kiln,  when,  meeting  with  the  air,  combustion  takes  place. 
The  air  pipes  act  as  si^ht-holes.  Openings  are  also 
provided  to  admit  fuel  into  the  lower  chamber  of  the 
kilo  should  the  fire  be  allowed  to  go  out  at  any  tima — 
J.  T, 


Improvements  in  the  Manufacture  of  Chlorate  of  Soda, 
Edmund  Knowles  Muspratt  and  George  Eschellmann, 
Ph.D.    Eng.  Pat.  6183,  October  31,  1883. 

Trb  present  invention  relates  to  the  production  of 
chlorate  of  soda,  and  consists  in  the  employment  of 
ma^esia  in  conjunction  with  chlorate  (in  a  manner 
similar  to  that  now  adopted  in  the  production  of  chlorate 
of  lime),  so  as  to  obtain  chlorate  of  magnesia  and 
chloride  of  maenesium.  The  products  thus  resulting 
are  then  treated  with  either  caustic  soda,  or  with  car- 
bonate of  0oda,  or  with  mixtures  of  the  same,  so  as  to 


produce  corresponding  compounds  of  soda,  viz.,  chlorate 
of  soda  and  chloride  of  sodium,  and  also  either  magnesia 
or  carbonate  of  magnesia  or  mixtures  of  the  same.— H.J. 


Improvements  in  the  Manufacture  of  Chlorate  of  Potash, 
and  in  the  Treatment  of  the  Mother-Liquor  resulting 
therefrom,  Edmund  ifnowles  Muspratt  and  George 
Eschellmann,  Ph.D.    Eng.  Pat.  6168,  Oct.  31,  1883. 

Magnesia  is  suspended  in  water  and  treated  with 
chlorine  gas.  The  produce  is  liquor  containing  magne- 
sium chlorate  and  magnesium  chloride  in  the  proportion 
of  about  Ave  to  five  and  a  half  equivalents  of  the  latter 
to  one  of  the  former.  This  liquor  is  then  concentrated 
to  from  7 5"*  to  80°  Twaddell,  and  maspesiam  chloride 
crystallises  out  on  cooling,  leaving  a  liquor  containing 
one  equivalent  of  magnesium  chlorate  to  atmut  four 
equivaJents  of  chloride.  This  liquor  is  then  heated  with 
potassium  chloride,  and  the  potassium  chlorate  formed 
IS  crystallised  out.  From  five  per  cent,  to  ten  per  cent, 
potassium  chlorate  remains  in  solution,  and  its  chlorine 
IS  liberated  by  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  the 
mother-liquor.  This  mother-liquor  is  then  neutralised 
with  magnesium  carbonate,  and  may  be  concentrated  for 
sale,  or  converted  into  magnesia,  and  used  over  again.— 
H.  J. 


IX.-BlTIU)IKa  UlTEKIAIS,  GULYS,  MOBTIRS, 

Aim  CEHEITTS. 

Improvements  in  the  Manufacture  of  Cements,  etc,    £. 
Bobbins,  London.    Eng.  Pat.  4773,  Oct.  8,  1883. 

The  patentee  lays  claim  to  tliirty  inventions  or  improve- 
ments in  the  manufacture  of  cements  and  combination 
of  materials  for  architectural  and  like  purposes,  these 
inventions  to  be  employed  as  a  means  "  to  carry  out  a 
complete  change  in  coloured  dressings  and  other  work." 
A  concrete  cement  of  the  kind  most  in  demand  is  com- 
posed of  various  limestones,  cobble  chalk,  cobble  gypsum, 
or  carbonaceous  and  argillaceous  sulphates  of  lime.  These 
materials  may  bo  used  with  such  binding  agents  as 
ordinary  cements,  Portland,  Parian,  or  Keen's  cements, 
or   witn   alkaline  aluminates  or  silicates.      They  are 
'*  rendered  durable  bv  immersion  in  strong  solutions  of 
copperas  and  other  chemicals,  or  by  other  treatment.*' 
Ordinary  colours  or  chemical  dves  may  be  incorporated 
with  this  improved  concrete.    The  patent  also  refers  to 
processes  for  rendering  buildings  weatherproof  and  fire- 
proof, this  induration  being  effected  by  the  action  of 
alkaline  silicates  on  the  building  material.    Some  of  the 
claims    and    instructions   are    rather   vague;    as,    for 
example,  **  in  preparing  the  fibrous  materials  for  spin- 
ning,   weaving,    or  otherwise   workins  woven   textile 
fabrics,    paper,  or  other  like  materiaite,    I  sometimes 
charge  or  compound  fibrous  or  other  neutral  ingredients 
with  about  21  per  cent,  more  or  less  of  an  active  agent, 
such  as  quicklime,  or  other  chemicals,  to  which  may  be 
added  an  e^ual  percentage  of   pure   silicate  soda  or 
potash,  or  sihcate  neld  in  suspension,  with  fired  carbon- 
aceous or  argillaceous  sulphate  of  Ume.  which  is  the 
most   ready  and   convenient  for  use,  the  active  and 
effective  condition  of  the  solubility  of  the  silicate,  aa 
required  for  the  same  and  other  purposes  of  a  similar 
kind."    With  regard  to  this  vagueness,  the  patentee 
remarks  that  in  **the  absence  of  sufficient  knowledge 
for  the  application  of  concrete  to  building  purposes, 
coupled  witn  the  imperfect  knowledge  in  this  branch  of 
industry,  it  is  difficult  to  give  any  precise  particulars  or 
proportions    of   the    materials    eni|^»i«*yed    in    carrying 
out    my     improvement^,     with     tew     exceptions." — 
A.  R.  D. 

B 
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X.-MBTAIilTJRey,  MDflNff,  Etc. 

On  the  Oases  evolved  from  Steel  Castings,    DingL  Poly  t 

Jonrn.  251,  83,  1884. 


In  op^ition  to  Ponroel,  who  ascribes  the  separation 
of  gas  m  steel  castings  to  carbonic  oxide,  Muller  {Stahl 
wmL  £isen,  1882,  632)  adduces  his  analyses  of  gases 
obtained  by  boring  steel  blocks  nnder  water.  He  found 
that  these  gases  almost  invariably  consisted  of  nothing  but 
nitrogen  and  hydrogen.  Pourcel  holds  that  iron  which 
contains  carbon  has  the  power  of  dissolving  hydrogen  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  manganese  present ;  on  the 
other  hand,  Troost  and  Hautefeuule  shewed  in  1874  that 
so  lon^  as  a  steel  contained  traces  of  manganese  the 
solubility  of  hydrogen  therein  was  determined  by  the 
amount  of  silicon  present.  On  the  eronnd  of  a  large 
number  of  analyses,  Ponroel  likewise  nolds  that  silicon, 
as  well  as  manganese,  plays  an  important  part  in  the 
deoxidation  of  the  Bessemer — or  Martin — bath  by  Spiegel 
iron,  ferro-manganese,  or  silicite.  He  has  found  that 
from  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  silicon,  added  in  the 
form  of  silicite,  passes  into  the  slag,  and  therefore,  in 
opposition  to  Miiller,  who  maintains  that  only  carbon 
and  manganese  are  consumed  in  the  deoxidation,  holds 
that  silicon  and  manganese  are  simultaneously  absorbed. 
That  silicon  does  possess  a  deoxidising  power  is  further 
shown  by  Richards,  of  Eston,  in  connection  with  the 
Thomas-process,  He  added  silicite  to  an  overblown 
bath,  and  no  separation  of  gas  took  place.  Subse()uent 
addition  of  rich  spiegel  iron  caused  no  evolution  ot  car- 
bonic oxide,  hence  he  considers  that  by  a  previous 
addition  of  silicite,  evolution  of  gas,  when  the  ferro- 
manganese  is  thrown  in^  may  be  completely  avoided. 
The  presence  of  silicon  in  steel,  made  oy  the  German- 
Bessemer  process,  is  ascribed  by  Miiller  to  alterations  in 
the  affinity  of  carbon  and  silicon  for  oxygen,  according 
to  the  temperature ;  by  Pourcel,  however,  to  a  reduc- 
tion of  silicic  acid  in  the  lining  by  the  carbon  contained 
in  the  iron  and  m*an^nese.  In  a  direct  experiment, 
conducted  b^  over-heatinf<  a  steel  bath,  free  from  silicon, 
on  the  Martin*hearth,  with  acid  lining,  he  found  that 
0*003  to  O'OOi  per  cent,  of  silicon  was  dissolved  in  a 
few  hours.  The  porosity  sometimes  observed  in  blocks 
of  German-Brasemer  steel,  even  when  silicon  is  present, 
is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  incomplete  mixture  of  the 
Spiegel  iron  with  the  bath,  so  that  the  oxide  of  iron  is 
not  reduced  in  the  converter,  but  in  the  moulds.  In 
such  cases  the  steel  is  blown,  and  more  or  less  "  red* 
short."  This  observation  is  confirmed  by  Helmholtz. 
In  the  Martin  process  nothing  of  this  kind  occurs.  In 
order  to  obtain  conclusive  evidence  as  to  the  reduction 
of  oxide  of  iron  and  carbonic  oxide  by  silicon,  an  acid 
Bessemer  bath  Wiis  overblown  to  such  a  point  that  an 
addition  of  spiegel  iron  would  cause  a  dangerous  reaction 
and  destruction  of  the  crucible.  Instead,  then,  of  adding 
Spiegel  iron,  a  raw  iron,  with  8  per  cent,  of  silicon,  about 
2*5  per  cent,  of  carbon,  and  little  or  no  manganese,  was 
applied  in  proportion  to  the  reducing  power  of  silicon, 
as  compared  with  that  of  manganese.  The  reaction  pro- 
ceeded quite  quietly,  no  evolution  of  gas  took  place,  and 
the  steel  was  free  from  pores,  but  red-short,  owing,  as 
analysis  showed,  to  an  intramolecular  dispersion  of 
silicate  of  iron  through  the  steel.  If,  in  place  of  silicon 
iron,  a  silicon-man^ranese  iron  be  applied,  no  .dangerous 
reaction  will  occur  in  the  converter,  and  the  steel  will  be 
free  from  blow-holes  and  ductile.  Troost  and  Hautefeuille 
have  found  that  when  cold,  silicon  iron  has  the  power 
of  occluding  a  larj^er  proportion  of  carbonic  oxide  than 
manganese  iron.  Millfer  nas  examined  several  samples 
of  basic  steel  by  boring  blocks  under  water  with  a 
chamfered  tool,  so  that  shavings  were  obtained  which 
would  allow  of  all  gas  from  the  actual  pores  to  be 
collected  together,  but  little  from  the  intramolecular 
spaces  of  the  solid  metal.  The  following  table  summa- 
nses  his  results :— 


Description  of  Steel. 

Peroent- 

aseof 

Gas. 

Composition  of  Oa>. 

CO. 

H 

X. 

L 

Soft  (Thomas')    steel,  pre- 
pared with  2*5  per  cent, 
of  ferro-manganese  of  35 
percent.    CaitingB  spirted 
considerably,     and     the 
blocks    contained    many 
radial  pores 

36 
20 

22 
6 

0.6 
0 

0-4 
0 

85*4 
64*5 

86-4 

HI 

Wi 

n. 

Basic  metal  finished  with- 
out any  addition.     Quiet 
in   pot  and    mould,  and 
spirted   but  UtUe.      The 
blocks  contained  few  ra- 
dial pores 

III. 

Thomas'     steel,     prepared 
with  5%  of  silicite  of  14% 
and    2*5%    of    ferroman- 
RHnese  of  70%  per  cent 
The    steel    rose    quietly. 
The  blocks  were   mode- 
rately porous 

•• 

35-1 

in 

IV. 

Thomas'    steel,     prepared 
with  5%  of  siJlcite  oFl4%. 
The  steel  rose  quietly,  and 
the  blocks  contained  very 
few  pores 

45-3 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  in  spite  of  the  large  amoant  ai 
silicon  and  manganese  added,  the  steel  only  cootsined 
traces  of  silicon  and  0*4  per  cent,  of  manganese.  It  will 
also  be  observed  that  with  a  decrease  in  the  total  quantity 
of  gss  contained,  there  is  an  increase^in  the  percentage 
amount  of  nitrogen  therein.  For  the  examination  of  the 
gases  evolved  during  the  solidification  of  raw  iron, 
samples  of  this  were  re-melted  in  a  cupola  fnmace  and 
cast  in  small  moulds,  fl)  Grey  B^semer  raw  iron 
evolved  much  gas,  the  block  however  was  sohd  and 
structure  granular.  (II)  Spiegel  iroa  evolved  much  gas, 
the  blosk  was  solid  and  the  structure  ctystaUine.  (Ill) 
Thomas*  raw  iron  with  3  per  cent,  of  phosphorus  evolved 
less  gas,  the  block  was  free  from  blow  holes.  The 
analyses  of  the  iron  and  gases  collected  are  as  nnder :— 


Iron. 

L 

n. 

m. 

Carbon 

Silicon  

Manganese 

...    3*688 
...    1*68 
...    1*93 

4*18 

0*253 

7*37 

o-ns 

0-736 

Gas. 

Carbonic  oxide....  38*1  481  371 

Carbonic  acid   ....    37  1*2  3*3 

Hydroaren    55i6  i8*9  43*7 

Nitrogen 3*6  2*0  14*2 

Oxygen 0*8  0*4  1*2 

In  Bochum,  raw  iron  with  a  certain  amount  of  silicon  and 
manganese  is  melted  in  the  cupola  furnace.  The  carbon 
at  once  commences  to  bum.  One  half  of  the  nlicen 
oxidises  at  the  commencement,  the  remainder  appears 
to  remain  unconsumed  until  nearlv  the  end  of  the  p^ooe9^ 
when,  the  carbon  being  eliminated,  it  burns  enerKetically 
together  with  the  manganese.  The  blown  bath  is  then 
deoxidized  and  carburetted  by  the  addition  of  melted 
Spiegel  iron  which  causes  a  vigorous  evolution  of  carbonic 
oxide.  On  emptying  the  metal  into  the  collecting  pot 
inflammable  gases  are  a«un  given  off.  In  casting,  the 
metal  is  very  quiet  and  solidifies  to  blocks  absolutely 
free  from  blow-holes.    It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  more 
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gns  is  evolved  from  spring  than  from  rail  steel.    The 
analytical  results  are  as  nnder  : — 


Metal  Rs  11  steel 

Carbon  0*23       0-28 

SUicon    016       0*25 

Manganese 0*50       0*80 

Phosphoms 006      01)8 

Oases 

Carbooic  oxide 

Carbonic  add   

Nitrogen  

Hydrogen 

Oxygen 


Spring  steel 
048       0^3 
015       0-26 
0*80       O-fiO 
0*06       0*08 


35*5 

24*1 

41-7 

7-0 

6-8 

0-4 

11*3 

29-5 

37-9 

45*3 

851 

19-1 

1-0 

6-6 

0-7 

There  are  also  Eome  points  worthy  of  remark  in  con- 
Dection  with  the  ga^eons  contents  of  Bessemer  metal 
which  has  heen  completely  decarburetted  and  contains  a 
certain  amount  of  oxide  of  iron.  In  the  absence  of 
carbon,  the  metal  cannot  saturate  itself  iiith  carbonic 
oxide  on  account  of  oxidation,  neither,  in  the  presence 
of  an  excess  of  oxygen,  can  there  be  any  formation  of 
carbonic  oxide  by  reauction  of  atmospheric  carbonic  acid. 
As  the  following  analyds  thows,  the  separated  gases 
consist  mainly  ofnitrogen  and  h3drogen  : 


Carbonic  oxide 15*6 

HTdrogen   45*4 

Nitrogen 33*7 

Carbonic  acid  1*8 

Oxygen 3'2 


17-5 

61-1 

291 

2-2 

0*8 


The  metal  rose  in  the  moulds,  evolved  gas  briskly,  and 
the  blocks  contained  a  porous  zone  at  the  surface  and 
separate  blow -holes  in  the  mass.  Completely  decarbur- 
ized,  ledsliort  Martin  metjil  was  found  to  contain  a 
gaseous  mixture  richer  in  carbonic  oxide  than  tlie  above, 
but  poorer  in  nitrogen,  facts  probably  owing  to  the  layer 
of  slag  at  the  surface  preventing  any  considerable 
absorption  of  nitrogen  and  hydrogen  from  the  furnace 
ga^es  and  favouring  the  steady  and  gradual  combustion 
of  the  carbon  and  saturation  of  the  metal  with  the 
carbonic  oxide  so  produced.  Gases  obtained  from 
Martin  metal  were  found  to  possess  the  following 
ccniposition : — 


Carbonic  oxide 36*5 

Hydrogen   26*7 

Nitrogen 30-5 

Carbonic  acid  1*3 

Oxygen 4*7 


39-0 

36*9 

17*8 

29 

30 


In  the  case  of  basic  steel,  the  reaction  in  the  converter 
op  the  addition  of  spiegel  iron  is  as  a  rule  by  no  means 
Tiolent,  but  a  considerable  evolution  of  inflammable 
gases  takes  place  first  on  pouring  the  metal  into  the 
collecting  pot  and  again  on  filling  the  moulds.  In  spite 
of  this,  the  formation  of  pores  is  seldom  serious,  and  the 
blocks  are  usually  compact  and  free  from  blisters.  The 
following  analyses  were  made  upon  samples  of  the  gases 
separated  from  a  soft  basic  steel,  in  which  the  deoxidation 
and  carburization  had  been  effected  by  the  addition  of  2% 
of  ferromanganese  of  95%  : — 

Carbonic  oxide  

Hrdrogen 

Nitrc^en 

Carbonic  acid 

Oxygen  


50-7 

55*8 

751 

57-7 

47-0 

75-4 

2*0 

4-6 

6-0 

4-8 

5-5 

6*2 

44*7 

39*3 

19-0 

30*5 

46*0 

17*6 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

0*4 

0*3 

2-6 

0-6 

0-6 

— 

1-3 

0-5 

1000    100*3    100*6    100*0   100*2    100*0 

The  examination  of  the  gases  evolved  from  basic  rail 
steel  during  the  process  of  casting  and  of  those  separated 
in  the  solid  metal  shows  that,  in  the  first  case,  carbonic 
oxide  is  the  main  constituent,  but  that,  in  the  second  case, 
the  composition  of  the  gases  more  nearly  approaches  to 
that  of  the  gases  separated  in  acid  steel : 

Bade  Bail  8t«eL  Composition  of  Gaa— 

Dnriog  CaBUng.    After  BoUdiflcaUon. 

Carbonicoxide    81*7  54*1 

Hydrogen  8*2  -  3811 

Nitrogen 9*6  3*5 

Carbonicacid  0*6  3*8 


1000 


100*0 


It  is  thua  evident  that  the  brisk  evolution  of  gas  from 
ba&ic  steel  is  mainly  due  to  carbonic  oxide,  whilst  with 
raw  iron,  Bessemer  and  Martin  steel,  carbonic  oxide  is 
usually  accompMiied  by  large  amounts  of  hydrogen. 
The  evolution  of  carbonic  oxide  by  metal  in  the  moulds, 
MiiUer  doea  not  ascribe  to  deoxidation,  for  he  considers 


that  although  it  is  possible  that  when  cold  ferro-manga- 
nese  is  added  to  the  contents  of  the  converter  the  reaction 
may  not  be  complete  at  that  stage,  yet  the  deoxidation 
is  certainly  complete  when  the  metal  reaches  the  collect- 
ing pot.  He  rather  considers  that  the '  steel  becomes 
supersaturated  with  carbonic  oxide  at  high  temperatuiea 
and  evolves  the  same  on  cooling  in  the  moulds.  This 
view  of  the  actual  solution  of  carbonic  oxide  appears  to 
be  supported  by  the  observation  that  even  ver^  small 
drops  01  molten  metal  will,  on  coolingi  suffer  considerable 
disturbance,  will  spirt  and  be  dispersed  in  fragments. 
The  main  results  of  Miiller's  experiments  may  be  sum- 
marized as  under.  The  * ' rising  of  steel  is  to  be  ascribed 
to  a  separation  of  hydrogen,  but  **  spitting  "  is  due  to  an 
evolution  of  carbonic  oxide  which  the  metal  is  unable  to 
keep  dissolved  at  its  point  of  solidification.  Basic  metal 
without  any  addition  contains  hydrogen  and  nitrogen 
with  but  bttle  carbonic  oxide,  rises  but  does  not  spit. 
By  addition  of  spiegel  iron  or  ferromanganeif-e,  formation 
of  carbonic  oxide  takes  place,  the  steel  becomes  saturated 
with  this  gas,  which  is  j^iven  off  on  the  cooling  of  the 
casting.  By  the  addition,  however,  of  .silicite,  the 
formation  of  steel  is  effected  without  disengagement  of 
carbonic  oxide  ;  the  steel  in  this  case  rises  and  evolves 
hydrogen.  'Brustlein  {Annates  Industrielles^  1883,  551) 
takes  a  different  view  to  either  that  of  Pourcel  or  M  tiller 
as  to  the  function  of  silicon  in  preventing  the  formation 
of  pores.  He  considers  that  botli  silicon  and  mauf^anese 
render  a  steel  more  pervious  to  occluded  gases,  which  can 
thus  escape  without  giving  rise  to  blisters  or  spirting. 
The  separation  of  hydrogen  which  takes  place  on  cooling 
steel  castings,  Brustlein  explains  by  assuming  that,  at 
about  the  melting  point  of  steel,  iron  and  i^teel  can  form 
with  nascetithydrogen  a  compound  which  at  a  red  heat 
suffers  dissociation. — W.  D.  B. 


Mamtfactvre  of  Paving  Blocks  from  Furnace  Slag,  C.  J. 

Dobbs,    Middlesbro .      £ng.  Fat.  3870.    August   9, 

1883. 
The  inventor  claims  the  method  of  annealing  the  blocks 
exclusively  by  means  of  their  own  initial  heat,  by 
enclosing  them  immediately  after  they  have  solidified  in 
kilns  or  chambers  of  moderate  dimensions  that  are  only 
heated  by  a  heat  radiated  from  the  blocks.  The  use 
of  a  series  of  kilns  or  chambers  arranged  side  by  side 
and  communicating  with  each  other,  so  that  the  heat  of 
the  slag  blocks  contained  in  one  chamber  may  be  con- 
veyed into  the  contiguous  chamber  or  chambers,  so  as  to 
heat  it  or  them  preparatory  to  receiving  a  charge  of  slag- 
blocks. — A.  H.  A,        

Treatment-  of  Ores,  it-c,  containing  Antimony,  by  the 
Wet  Process,  James  Beveridge,  Rnncom.  Eng.  Pat. 
4758.  October  6,  1883. 
The  process  is  applicable  to  ores  and  substances  con- 
taining compounds  of  antimony  which  are  soluble  in 
hydrodiloric  acid.  Ores  containing  20  per  cent,  more 
or  less,  of  antimony  in  the  form  of  sulphide  (Sb283) 
are  preferred.  To  every  cubic  foot  of  hydrochloric 
acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*14  is  added  a  quantity  of  ore  repre- 
senting n\'e  pounds  weight  of  metallic  antimony.  The 
finely  ground  ore  and  acid  are  heated  to  the  boiling 
point  in  any  convenient  way.  Less  than  1  per  cent, 
of  antimony  is  left  in  the  gangue  after  washing.  The 
solution  of  antimony  trichloride  is  treated  with  4r-^ 
times  its  volume  of  water,  which  precipitates  about 
96  per  cent,  of  the  antimony  as  oxvchforide  ;  on  heating 
to  1 15" -155'  F.  the  oxychloride  quickly  settles  out.  The 
waste  liquor  from  this  operation  is  treated  preferably  in 
scrubbing  towers  with  part  of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
evolved  during  the  first  operation,  the  antimony  con- 
tained in  the  weak  liquor  is  thus  obtained  as  sulphide. 
From  the  weak  liquor  the  excess  of  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen is  removed  ty  passing  air  through  it,  and  then 
adding  a  little  chlorine  or  other  oxidising  agent.  The 
resulting  weak  acid  is  then  used  in  the  condensing 
towers  of  alkali  works  instead  of  water.  The  oxychloride 
produced  is  reduced  to  metal  by  fusing  with  common 
salt,  sodium  carbonate,  and  coal  j  an  exceptionally  pure 
metal  is  the  result.— J.  T, 
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MetcUlurgiccU  Furnaces,  John  Thomson  King,  Liver- 
pool. Gommunicated  by  Simeon  Bissell,  Pittsburgh, 
U.8.A.,  Eng.  Pat.  4779.    October  9,  1883. 

A  REVERBERATORY  furnace  with  saucer-shaped  hearth 
is  proposed ;  the  usual  fireplace  is  preferably  replaced 
by  a  gas  generator.  An  iron  barrel  filled  with  loosely 
stacked  refractory  brickwork,  and  divided  longitudi- 
nally into  two  or  more  compartments,  is  inserted 
between  the  hearth  and  the  chimney ;  this  serves  as 
regenerator.  The  products  of  combustion  pass  from 
the  hearth  through  the  upper  compartment  to  the 
chimney,  whilst  air  passes  through  the  lower  compart- 
ment, thence  underneath  the  hearth  to  the  furnace 
bridge,  where  it  meets  the  gases  from  the  generator. 
A  partial  revolution  of  the  barrel  charges  tne  cham- 
bers without  affecting  the  direction  of  the  gas  or  air 
current.  Dipping  tuyers  are  also  proposed  by  which  a 
current  of  air  can  be  directed  on  to  the  surface  of  the 
bath  in  the  hearth,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  a 
swirling  motion  in  the  contents  of  the  heartn.  It  is 
claimed  that  pig  iron  can  be  rapidly  converted  into 
fibrous  iron  or  into  mild  steel  by  the  use  of  this  appa- 
ratus.—J.  T. 

Obtaining  Aluminium  from  its  Ores,  dsc,  Henry  Arthur 
Gadsden,  London ;  communicated  by  Emerson  Foote, 
New  York,  U.S.A.  Eng.  Pat.  4930.  October  16, 
1883. 

Sodium  vapour  and  a  volatile  compound  of  aluminium 
are  generated  simultaneously  in  two  separate  vessels, 
and  the  vapours  thus  obtained  ar^  mingled  in  a  third 
vessel,  wherein  they  react  upon  each  other,  producing 
metallic  aluminium,  which  is  upon  the  bottom  of  the 
vesjel.  Suitable  aluminous  material  is  calcined,  ground, 
and  mixed  with  about  half  its  weight  of  sodium 
chloride  and  half  its  weight  of  carbonaceous  matter. 
This  is  made  into  balls  with  water,  dried,  and  heated 
to  redness  in  a  retort  charged  with  chlorine ;  a  double 
ohloride  of  aluminium  and  sodium  is  produced.  This 
double  chloride  passes  into  a  suitable  receiver,  into 
which,  at  the  same  time,  sodium  vapour  is  also  enter- 
ing, the  latter  being  produced  by  heating  a  mixture 
of  sodium  carbonate  with  charcoal.  The  given  alumi- 
nous material,  might  be  converted  into  any  other 
compound  of  aluminium  capable  of  being  vapourised, 
as  for  example,  the  double  chloride  of  aluminium  and 
potassium,  the  simple  chloride  of  aluminium,  the  fluoride 
of  aluminium,  or  the  double  fluoride  of  aluminium  and 
sodium  or  potassium,  &c  It  is  also  evident  that  potas- 
sium vapour  could  be  employed  in  place  of  sodium 
vapour. — J,  T. 


XL— FATS,  OILS,  AND  SOAP  MANUFACTURE. 

On  the  Chemical  Composition  of  Caimauba  Wax.     H. 
Stiircke.    Annalen  der  Chemie,  223,  283. 

GARNAUBA  wax  is  obtained  from  Brazil,  and  is  a  sub- 
stance of  considerable  commercial  importance,  but  its 
chemical  composition  has  been  incompletely  investi- 
gated, and  the  results  obtained  by^ditterent  observers 
are  somewhat  contradictory.  B^rard  (Bull.  Soc.  Chim. 
[1]  9.41),  Story  Maskelyne  (Chem.  Soc.  Journ.  7,  87), 
and  Pieverling  (Annalen,  183,  344),  agree  in  stating 
that  the  wax  consists  chiefly  of  the  ether  of  an  acid, 
C,.H.^Oa.  with  mvricyl  alcohol,  CjoHe.O ;  but  B^rard 
finds  a  considerable  amount  of  free  cerotic  acid, 
C«7ll»40,,  present,  while  Story  Maskelyne  believes 
that  about  30  per  cent,  of  the  wax  consists  of  free 
myricyl  alcohol.  Pieverling,  from  his  analytical  results, 
doubts  the  presence  of  free  alcohol.  Two  samples  of 
wax  were  examined  by  the  author,  one  obtained  from 
an  English  druggist,  the  other  from  Messrs.  Gehe  and 
Co.,  in  Dresden.  Their  properties  were  precisely 
similar,  and  they  were  therefore  not  investigated  sepa- 
rately. The  melting  point  was  83-83*6*.  Some  wax 
was  digested  with  boiling  alcohol,  in  which  it  is  par- 
tially soluble,  and  equal  weights  of  the  dissolved  por- 
tion, of  the  undissolved,  and  of  the  original  wax,  alter 


saponification  with  caustic  soda,  were  extiaeied  with 
petroleum  boiling  between  75*  and  90*.    The  anantitieB 
of  extract  were : — Original  wax,  61 ;  dissolvea  portion, 
78*4;  and  insoluble  portion,  54*1  per  cent.     Both  the 
free  acid  and  the  alcohol  are  more  soluble  in  alcohol 
than  the  ether,  and  hence  if  free  alcohcd  be  present,  the 
extract  from  the  portion  soluble  in  aloohol  should  be 
larger  than  the  others,  which  was  found  to  be  the  case. 
The  ether,  CarHssOg.C.^He,  would  give,  after  saponi- 
fication, 52*77  per  cent  of  extract,  hence  the  undissolved 
portion  consists  mostly  of  this  ether.    Free  alcohol,  and 
not  acid,  is  therefore  present  in  the  wax.     The  free 
alcohol  and  hydrocarbons  were  separated  from  the  ethers 
in  l,200grms.  of  the  wax  by  boiling  it  with  5}  litres  of 
alcohol,  pouring  off  the  hot  solution  and  allowing  it  to 
stand.    35(^ms.  of  substance,  mostly  melissyl  aloohol 
and  ether,  separated  on  cooling.    The  portion  soluble  in 
alcohol  was  saponified  with  25grms.  caustic  soda,  and 
the  mixed  soap  and  alcohols  carefully  washed  and  dried. 
The  mass  was  granulated  and  extracted  in  fractions  irith 
petroleum — bouing,  for  the  first  fractions  at  75-80%  for 
the  later  ones  at  110*.    The  850gnns.  of  wax  left  undis- 
Rolved   by  the  alcohol  were  similarly  saponified  and 
extracted,  and  the  alcohols  were  fonnd  to  have  the  same 
melting  points  (82^  to  87*),  except  a  very  small  portion 
melting  as  high  as  95*.    A  third  portion  of  wax  was 
directly  saponified,  dried,  and  extracted  in  20  fractions, 
the  melting  points  rising  from  81  *5*  to  99*.    Altogether 
2,800grms.  of  wax  yielc&d  l,550gnn8.  of  extract     The 
alcohols  were  then  subjected  to  a  very  extended  series 
of  fractionations  in  the  following  manner : — ^Tbe  portions 
1-4  were  warmed  with  petroleum  until  partly  dis8ol?ed, 
and  pressed  while  hot  tnrough  linen.     The  residue  wu 
added  to  the  fractions  5-12,  and  these  treated  in  the 
same  manner.    Three  main  fractions  were  finally  ob- 
tained :  (1)  melting  at  77-79*,  but  still  impure,  amount- 
ing to  1  '5  to  2  per  cent  of  the  wax  employed ;  (2)  melting 
at  86-86*5*,  and  exceeding  45  per  cent  of  the  wax ;  (3)  a 
small  quantity  (1  to  1*5  per  cent)  melting  at  100-101*. 

Fraction  i. — By  repeated  digestion  with  alcohol  a 
hydrocarbon  was  left  behind  melting  at  59-59'5*,  and 
containing  84*98  per  cent,  of  carbon,  and  15*18  of  hydro- 
gen. The  portion  soluble  in  alcohol  was  deposited- in 
fine  crystals,  which,  after  purification,  mdted  at  76^i  and 
possessed  the  composition  C,  oH,  .0  or  C, yH^ eO.  Only 
about  l*5^rin.  was  obtained.  Of  tnis  I'lgrm.  was  heated 
with  soda  lime  and  the  acid  separated.  The  acid  was  pre- 
cipitated from  its  alcoholic  solution  in  two  fractions  with 
magnesium  acetate,  and  each  portion  treated  with  hydro- 
chloric acid.  The  melting  point  of  each  portion  of  acid 
so  obtained  was  practicauy  the  same,  7o*4®  and  7S-1\ 
hence  the  substance  was  homogeneous.  The  formation 
of  the  acid  is  represented  thus :  C,  .Hb  8CH,OH+NaOH= 
C,35»C00Na+2H,. 

Fraction  ^, — After  purification  this  portion  crjrstallised 
from  petroleum  in  lustrous  white  leaty  crystab,  melting 
at  85  5-85*7^  and  solidifying  at  85*3^  The  substance 
possessed  weak  electrical  properties.  After  fusion  it 
solidified  in  concentric  wavy  rings.  It  was  found  on 
analysis  to  be  pure  myricyl  alcohol.  A  portion  was 
heated  with  soda-lime,  when  melissic  add  and  a  small 
quantity  of  a  hydrocarbon  were  formed,  thus : 

C,,H.,CH,OH-hNaOH=Ca,H,,COONa+2H, 
Cg,H.,COONa+NaOH=Cj.Heo  +  Na,CO,. 

The  acid  was  set  free,  and  after  purification  was  ana* 
lysed ;  it  melted  at  89*9-90-2^.  The  formula  C,,H„Ot 
was  found.  The  lead  and  silver  salts  were  also  pre> 
pared  and  analysed. 

Fraction  ^.— After  repeated  recrystallisatiAns  the  sub- 
stance was  obtained  as  a  pure  white  crystalline  powder, 
less  electric  than  myricyl  alcohol,  and  melting  at 
103-5-103*8*  (105,  Story  Maskelyne).  The  analytical 
results  agreed  best  with  the  formula  CtiHsj.O„  Imt 
Story  Maskelyne  proposes  the  formula  C,,UttOs-  The 
substance  was  heated  with  soda-lime,  and  the  hydrogen 
collected.  One  molecule  of  the  substance  gave  4  mole- 
cules of  hydrogen,  hence  the  substance  must  be  a 
diatomic  alcohol,  thus : 
C„H,,(CH,.OH),+2NaOH=C„H^.(COONa),+4H,. 

The  acid  was  set  free,  and  after  purification  melted  at 
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102'5\    The  formula  of  the  lead  salt  was  found  on 
analvsis  to  be  C,,H4,(C0).Pb. 

The  Adda  of  Camauba  ^ox.— The  different  portions 
were  united  and  boiled  with  alcohol.  The  greater  part 
dissolved,  and  the  solution  was  filtered  and  allowed  to 
cool.  The  purified  sodium  salts  were  treated  with  hydro- 
chloric add,  and  melted  with  pure  water.  The  mixture 
was  extracted  in  12  fractions  with  petroleum,  the  melt- 
ing points  rising  from  7T  to  86**.  The  residue  was  mixed 
with  that  from  the  alcohol,  decomposed  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  fractionated  as  before.  The  final  resi- 
due was  now  very  minute.  Fractionation  of  the  acids 
by  precipitation  with  magnesium  acetate  gave  very 
abnormal  results,  and  hence  a  combination  of  thiB 
method  with  that  of  partial  solution  of  the  free  acids  in 
petroleum  was  adopted — ^three  fractions  were  finally 
obtained  (a)  (1)  Melting  point  70%  and  (2)  melting  point 
72-74'' ;  (/3)  melting  pomt  76-79° ;  (7)  melting  point 
100**.  The  second  fraction  was  the  largest,  the  first  was 
mach  smaller,  while  the  third  amounted  only  to 
8-10°grms. 

Fractions  a  and  /3  were  subjected  to  a  series  of  frac- 
tional precipitations  with  magnesium  acetate  until  acids 
were  ootained  with  constant  melting  points.    The  acid 
from  a  melted  at  72" '5,  and  that  from  p  at  78''*8.    From 
the  fraction  7  a  small  quantity  of  an  acid  melting  at 
82-84"  was  obtained ;  the  residue  melted  at  103-104% 
and  solidified  at  82-84".    The  substances  from  fractions 
a  and  /3  were  well  defined  acids  of  high  molecular  weight ; 
that  from  y  had  no  very  characteristic  properties.    The 
two  acids  resembled  fatty  acids,  but  they  could  not  be 
ciystaUised,  although  Story  Maskelyne  states  that  he 
obtained  them  in  the  form  of  crystals.    The  analysis  of 
the  acid  melting  at  72"*5  and  of  its  lead  salt  gave  the 
formula  G,4H4  sO, ;  the  copper,  zinc,  and  magnesium 
salts  were  also  prepared.     Tne  acid  melting  at  78*8-79", 
which  is  the  chief  acid  component  of  carnauoa  wax,  was 
found  by  anidyses  of  the  acid  and  of  its  lead  salt  to  have 
the  composition  Gj^Hf^O,,  audit  is  either  identical  or 
isomeric  with  cerotic  acid.     The  copper,  silver,  nickel, 
and  magnesium  salts  of  the  acid  were  prepared.    When 
the  alcoholic   solution   of   the   substance   melting  at 
103-lOi",  and  obtained  from  fraction  y,  was  treated  with 
magnesium,  copper,  or  lead  acetate,  no  salt  was  precipi- 
tated.   By  boiling  with  alcoholic  potash,  however,  tne 
potassium  salt  was  obtained.     After  purification  the 
acid  was  again  liberated,  and  melted  at  103" '5.    The 
composition  of  the  compound  was  found  to  be  CixH^oOf 
It  was  heated  with  soda-lime,  when  two  molecules  of 
hvdrogen  were  evolved,  which  would  be  the  case  if  two 
aldehyde  or  one  alcohol  group  were  present,  but  it  is 
more  probable  that  the  substance  is  a  lactone,  containing 
the  group -0=0 
>0 
-0=H, 
By  saponification  of  the  ether  the  salt 

r    w    ^COONa 

^^•^»»^H  .OH 

would  be  formed,  and  by  the  decomposition  of  the  sodium 
salt  the  lactone  and  not  the  acid  would  be  liberated,  and 
the  ma^esium  salt  would  not  be  precipitated  by  treat- 
ment with  magnesium  acetate.  By  heating  with  soda- 
lime  a  dibasic  acid  was  formed,  thus : 


,CH, 


melting  point  79,  identical  or  isomerio  with  cerotic  acid ; 

PR  OH 
(7)  theyoxyacidCi9H,a<^Q5g  ,  yielding  the   lac- 
tone CioH3g<^Q*>Omeltingatl03'-6,  and  by  heating 

with  soda-lime  the  dibasic  acid  C^  BUasCCOOH).  melting 
at  90".  — S.  Y.  

Processes  for  Solidifying  liquid  or  semi-liquid  Fatty 
Acids,  etc.  E.  A.  Brydges,  Berlin.  (A  communication 
from  A.  Marix  of  Paris. )  Eng.  Pat  4040,  August  21, 
1883. 

The  invention  aims  at  the  solidification  and  transforma- 
tion of  mineral,  vegetable  and  animal  oils  into  solid  fatty 
acids.  This  is  effected  by  <*  heating  the  fatty  acids  in  a 
suitable  vessel  by  means  of  free  steam  with  continuous 
agitation  of  the  mass  by  means  of  air  introduced  through  a 
system  of  injector-nozzles  or  in  other  appropriate  manner ; 
successively  adding  about  8  to  10%  conamon  or  6%  con- 
centrated nitric  acid  during  the  agitation  of  the  mass ; 
maintaining  a  temperature  of  about  100"  for  the  space  of 
about  one  hour,  a  continuous  agitation  of  the  mate- 
rial taking  place;  successively  adding  about  1%  of  starch 
or  other  similar  product  and  continuing  the  aforementioned 
agitation  ;  continuing  the  agitation  for  about  2  hours, 
raising  the  temperature  to  about  120",  and  then  reducing 
the  same  to  about  70" ;  washing  the  product  so  obtained 
until  all  trace  of  acid  is  eliminated ;  treating  the  material 
in  a  suitable  apparatus  with  a  like  quantity^  in  weight  of 
water  strongly  saturated  with  lime,  caustic  potash,  am- 
moniac or  other  equivalent  material ;  heating  the  product 
to  300^  and  maintaining  this  heat  for  about  four  hours, 
or  employing  a  patented  automatic  circulating  apparatus 
and  working  with  a  continuous  vacuum,  so  that  the  heat 
employed  does  not  exceed  160**;  washing  the  product 
so  obtained ;  then  placing  the  same  in  a  suitable  appa- 
ratus and  allowing  the  water  and  chemical  products  to 
settle  or  subside  out  of  the  same ;  treating  this  product 
with  about  1%  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  energetically  agi- 
tating the  same  ;  distilling  the  product  in  a  patented  dis- 
tilling apparatus  by  employing  a  vacuum  ;  thus  obtain- 
ing a  pure  white  mass  with  very  high  melting  point. " — 
A.  H.  A.  

Separation  of  Glycerine  from  Fatty  Substances,      C. 

Uumble  and  F.   Sear,   Battersea.    Eng.   Pat.   4264, 

Sept.  6,  1883. 
The  fatty  substances  are  mixed  with  5  to  8%  of  a  zinc  or 
magnesium  soap,  and  about  one-third  of  their  weight  of 
water.  The  mixture  is  then  subjected  to  the  action  of 
high-pressure  steam,  at  a  temperature  of  about  368"  F. 
The  glycerine  set  free  can  be  separated  from  the  **  sweet 
water  '^  in  the  ordinary  way,  while  the  soaps  formed  may 
be  decomposed  by  a  mineral  acid,  and  the  zinc  or  mag- 
nesium salt  reproduced  from  the  aqueous  liquid  by  addition 
of  a  potassium  or  sodium  soap. — A.  H.  A. 


C,.H,.<   >0+2NaOH=C„H..<gggg*+2H.. 

It  melted  at  89*5-90",  and  its  composition  was  proved  by 
the  analysis  of  its  lead  salt.  The  following  substances 
have  thus  been  isolated  by  the  author  :— ( 1)  a  hydrocarbon 
melting  at  59-59-5°;  (2)  an  alcohol,  Ca.HjsCHaOH, 
melting  at  76";  (3)  myricyl  alcohol,  C,»Hft..CH.OH, 
melting  point 85" *5,  yielding  melissic  acid,  0,  ^Hg  qCOOH, 
melting  point  90°  ;  (4)  a  diatomic  alcohol 

C„H4e<^^«^^,  melting  at;i03-6-103-8",  and  yield- 

ing  the  acid  C-jH^eCCOjH),  with  the  melting  point 
102"-5 ;  (5)  an  acid  C^H^yCOOH  melting  at  72"*6,  and 
isomeric  with  lignoceric  add;  (6)  an  acid,  C,  .Hs  ,.COOH, 


Manufacture  of  Glycerine,  John  Imray,  London.  Com- 
munication fromT.  A.  F.  Bang,  Paris.  Eng.  Pat. 
4593,  Sept.  26,  1883. 

The  inventor  avoids  the  introduction  of  many  of  the  im- 
purities of  glycerine  by  employing  for  the  saponification 
lime,  which  has  been  previously  well  washed,  to  free  it 
from  chlorides  and  other  soluole  salts ;  similarly  the 
limestone  used  for  neutralising  the  jproduct  of  the  acidifi- 
cation process  should  be  selected  qmte  free  from  chlorides ; 
and  all  the  water  employed  in  the  process  should  be  dis- 
tilled. In  operating  by  saponification,  the  glycerine 
liquor  is  separated  from  the  decomposed  fat,  and  cooled, 
when  the  greater  part  of  the  fatty  acid  separates  as  an 
emulsion.  The  clear  liquor  is  then  evaporated  with 
addition  of  a  small  ouantity  of  white  steanc  acid,  which 
is  said  to  have  the  enect  of  decomposing  the  calcium  salts 
of  the  volatile  fatty  acids,  which  acids  escape  with  the 
vapour.  Small  quantities  of  stearic  acid  are  added  when- 
ever the  scum  tends  to  solidify.  The  calcium  stearate 
formed  has  the  effect  of  separating  the  various  imparities. 
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The  liquor  is  evaporated  till  it  has  a  density  of  22-24^ 
Bauine,  at  60*"  F. ,  and  then  allowed  to  cool  slowly,  when 
the  glycerine  is  found  very  pure  and  clear,  and  of  good 
flavour,  under  the  crust  of  stearic  arid  and  stear.ite  of 
cilcinm.  It  may  then  be  further  concentrated  to  2S-30'  B. , 
or  when  intended  for  making  dynamite  it  is  treated  with 
a  very  small  pcrcenta<;e  of  pure  animal  charcoal,  con- 
centrated to  30'  B.,  and  filtered.  When  the  glycerine  is 
required  very  pure  and  white  for  food  purposes,  a  little 
more  charcoal  should  be  added,  and  the  traces  of  lime 
precipitated  *  *  by  any  suitable  reagent "  In  operating  by 
acidification,  the  liquor  is  neutralised  by  purilied  lime  or 
it^  carbonate,  and  the  clear  neutral  liquor  evaporated 
with  addition  of  stearic  acid  a'ld  of  small  quantities  of 
pure  carbonate  or  stearate  of  barium,  wliich  react  with 
the  calcium  sulphate  to  separate  the  volatile  acids  and 
other  impurities.  In  order  to  bleach  more  completely,  a 
dchydrogenerating  substance,  such  as  zinc  powder,  may 
be  added. — ^A.  H.  A. 


ApparcUus  far  Separating  Impuritits  from  Machinery 
Oil  and  Grease,  and  for  Recovering  Oil  from  Cleafising 
IVaste,  tLc.  J.  Davids,  Manchester.  Communicated 
from  A.  Koellner,  of  Neumuehlen,  Germany.  Eng. 
Pat.  4762,  Oct.  6,  1883. 

The  inventor  claims  the  use  of  a  hopper  or  chamber  as  a 
receiver  and  settling  chamber  for  the  dirty  oil  or  grease  ; 
the  application  of  warming  or  heating  apparatus  by 
means  of  which  the  grease  or  oil  may  be  kept  in  a  thin 
liquid  state ;  perforated  iiltering  cliambers  so  arranged 
that  the  oil  or  grease  has  to  pass  from  bottom  to  top,  and 
then  from  top  to  bottom,  automatically  ;  a  chamber  in 
which  the  clean  gre;ise  or  oily  material  will  gather,  and 
from  whence  it  can  be  taken  at  convenience  for  re-use  ; 
adjustable  screws,  whereby  the  filtering  material  in  the 
perforated  boxes  can  be  tightened  or  loosened ;  and  an 
air-pipe  for  permitting  the  free  access  or  egress  of  air  to 
and  from  the  settling-chamber. — A.  H.  A. 


Obtaining  Glycerine  from  Spent  Lye  produced  in  the 
Manufacture  of  Soap.  George  Payne.  Eng.  Pat. 
5257,  Nov.  6,  1883. 

This  process  consists  in  removing  the  small  quantity  of 
soap  remaining  in  the  lyes  bv  precipitation  with  lime. 
Af^r  filtering,  the  excess  of  lime  is  neutralised  with 
muriatic  acid,  the  liquid  evaporated,  and  the  glycerine 
distilled  in  the  well-known  manner. — C.  F.  C. 


Refining   and    Deodorizing    Oils    and   Fai^.       Edgar 
Siddons  Wilson.     Eng.  Pat.  5340,  Nov.  12,  1883. 

The  oils  or  fats  to  be  treated  are  first  made  into  a  soap 
by  treatment  with  caustic  soda,  and  are  then  treated  with 
chlorine  or  an  alkaline  hypochloride.  The  material 
treated  can,  it  desirable,  be  obtained  in  the  form  of  fatty 
acid  by  decomposing  the  decolourized  soap  with  an  acid. 
— C  r .  C. 


An  Improved  Process  for  the  Manufacture  of  Linseed 
Oil  and  Apparatus  therefor.  Henry  Alexander  David- 
son. Communicated  by  William  liobert  Lake.  Eng. 
Pat  6627,  April  21,  1884. 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  provide  the  means  for 
the  extraction  of  linseed  oil,  whereby  more  oil  can  be 
made  from  a  given  quantity  of  ground  or  other  seed,  and 
of  a  better  quality  than  that  made  in  the  ordinary  way, 
**  all  of  whicn  will  be  more  clearly  hereinafter  shown  by 
reference  to  the  accompanying  drawing."  The  method 
consists  essentially  in  expressing  the  oil  in  ordinary 
presses,  contained  in  a  chamber  \vliich  can  be  heated  to 
any  required  temperature  by  means  of  steam  pipes. — 
C.  F.  C. 


Xin.-TAlfNIN&,  LEiTHBR,  aHIK,  SEES,  ilD 

AESIVS. 

Ectract  of  Mangrove  Bark  for  Tanning.  By  John 
Fisher,  Matlock,  Derby.  Partly  communicated  by  C. 
M.  Allen,  Singapore.  Eng.  Pat  5311,  Not.'Mi, 
1883. 

The  bark  of  the  mangrove  tree  (Rhizophora) is  cnuhed, 
and  if  necessary  soaked  in  cold  water  to  remove  thendki 
then  boiled  with  water,  best  under  pressure,  and  the  ex- 
tract evaporated  to  the  consisteney  of  treacle.  ThB 
extract  and  method  of  preparing  it  are  claimei— 
J.  M.  H.  M.  

Treatifig  Leather  for  Drivinj  BelU.  J.  Paterwo. 
Eng.  Pat  5879,  Dae  27th,  1833.  Proviflional  IVotee- 
tion  only. 

Unwrouoht  wood,  resin,  and  gamtiiiu  (frankinee&v) 
are  melted  together  in  the  proportion  of  421bs.  of  resin, 
and  701bs.  of  gumthus ;  after  well  mixing,  1  aJlon  d. 
boiled  or  linseed  oil,  and  21b8.  of  commercial  inaiambbv 
solution  diluted  to  a  liquid  with  "benzoline  spirit'  or 
bisulphide  of  carbon  are  added.  The  mixture  is  thea 
thinned  down  with  " benzoline  spirit"  till  it  isaboatthe 
thickness  of  molasses  at  ordinary  temperature.  The 
leather,  is  soaked  in  this  for  a  quarter  of  an  hoar,  washed 
in  **  benzoline  spirit,''  and  then  dried. — H.  R.  P. 


Utilisation  of  Le<ither  Scrap  i  or  Waste.    C.  B.  Warner, 
London.    Eug.  Pat  6975,  31at  Dec,  1883. 

The  scraps  are  cleansed,  and  then  softened  by  dilate 
glycerine,  the  surplus  of  which  is  squeezed  out  The 
scraps  are  then  soaked  for  some  hours  in  a  solution  of 
casein.  After  draining,  the  mass  is  passed  throosha 
series  of  rollers,  first  corrugated  and  then  plain,  ana  at 
gradually  diminishing  distances  apart  While  passing 
through  the  rollers  the  casein  is  coagulated  by  a  fine 
>pray  of  weak  alum  solution  or  of  hydrochloiic,'  aoetie, 
or  other  cheap  acid.  The  sheet  so  produced  is  finally 
subjected  to  heav^  hydraulic  or  other  pressure,  and  thea 
slowly  dried.  If  it  be  required  to  make  it  more  piiahle, 
it  is  sponged  with  glycerine  and  passed  through  rollera 
The  casern  solution  is  prepared  by  boiling  cheese  or 
casein  with  10  or  12  volumes  of  water,  and  aftervards 
adding  sufficient  caustic  soda  to  complete  the  solatioa, 
which  is  co<^ed  to  93  F.  and  strained.  Instead  of  soda, 
liquid  ammonia,  or  slacked  lime  maybe  used  to  complete 
the  solution ;  in  which  case  a  temperature  of  120-190' 
F.  only  is  required.  A  small  quantity  of  silicate  of 
soda  may  be  added. — H.  R.  P. 


Bleaching  Leather  or  Tanned  Hides.  O.  W.  Von 
Nawrocki.  Communicated  by  G.  Levinstein,  Wies- 
baden. Eng.  Pat  5965,  31st  Dec.,  1883.  Provisioaal 
Protection  only. 

The  leather  is  impregnated  with  a  soluble  chemical 
compound,  and  then  passed  through  a  bath  of  some  other 
solution,  by  which  the  first  is  precipitated.  This  treat- 
ment is  repeated  as  often  as  reauir^,  and  the  leather  ii 
finally  rinsed  out  in  water.  Chlorides  or  sulphates  of 
zinc,  or  aluminium,  or  acetate  of  lead,  fixed  by  passing 
through  soda  solution ;  or  chlorides  of  barium  or  calciua, 
or  acetate  of  lead,  fixed  by  sulphuric  add,  or  alununiaoi 
sulphate,  are  mentioned  as  suitable. — U.  R.  P. 


Improvements  in  Tannina  Hides  and  Skint,  A  K. 
Clark.  Communicated  by  Wm.  Maynard,  of  New 
York.     Eng.  Pat  7933,  19th  May,  1884. 

A  liquor  is  obtained  from  spent  bark  and  other  taiuuBC 
material,  by  passing  aqueous  sulphurous  aeid  through 
the  tanks  or  **  leaches  "  containing  it ;  and  this  sointioB 
is  used  mixed  with  other  weak  liquor,  for  eoloaiiog  aa4 
tanning  green  hides  or  skins,  and  also  in  the  after  oper- 
ations, the  quantity  of  sulphurous  add  bdnginenaaid  ii 
proportion  to  the  aensity  of  the  Uqnor.— H.  &  P. 
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Im>rooemenit  in  Cotulruetum  of  Silot.    By  William 
EUia,  ChBgfoid,  Devon.    Eng.  Pat  0256,  Much  21et, 

The  aide  walli  and  psft  of  the  gftblet  of  the  nilo  are  of 
^i«et  metal  platen  inserted  in  grooves  in  the  parts  which 
are  inserted  in  the  base  or  sin  parUy  sank  below  the 
ground.  At  their  upper  ends  the  parts  are  similarly 
fitted  into  the  top  frame  caiTTinE  the  principals  of  the 
tool.  To  the  purlins  secured  to  the  principals  ure  bolted 
the  plate*  fonnins  the  fcable  roof.  The  roof  and  roof 
frame  are  dividea  into  two  or  more  sections  capable  of 
being  fixed  or  tnoved  independently,  and  the  roofing 
ptataa  of  the  sections  conveniently  shot  on  each  other 
above  the  principals.  The  fodder  to  be  stored  is  fed  in 
throngh  openings  in  the  upper  wooden  pnrt  of  tlie  uables. 
Those  doors  open  outwards  aid  may  be  lined  with  zinc. 
The  claim  is  lor  a  silo  which  may  be  readily  erected  and 
Wien  down,  oonstmcted  substantially  as  above  dea- 
aibed.-J.  U  H.  M. 


invert  milk-sngar).  (1)  faraiiei  series  with  (a]  milK-sngar 
and  (b)  invert  millc-sugar  with  equivalent  qnantitiesof 
Fehling's  solution.  Temp.  laO".  (2)  (c)  and(d)  aain  (a) 
and  (b) respectively,  the  Fehling  solution  beingin  excess. 


s  the  Iwaring  of  these  notnbers  npon 
..i„»     .- .     .nu.v.;....  ^1  •"^Ik-sugar  i 
Mons  that 


111  9010 

The  author  discui 

the  mode  of  resolul —    _      .     ..  , 

reducing  the  (Question  to  the  alternative  concloMons  that 
eitber  inverted  milk-sngar  consists  of  a  lacto^lucooe. 
reducing  less  rapidly  than  dextrose,  together  with  galac- 
tose, or  it  is  composed  of  dextrose  together  with  giilactose 
of  a  low  reduction  rate.  He  promises  a  further  Investi- 
gation of  this  point  by  meaua  of  artificial  mixtures.— 

cTf.  C 
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On  the  Birotary  Phenomena  of  Glucose.    By  F.  Urcch, 
fieri.  Ber.  17,  1647. 

The  followiDff  are  the  main  results  of  a  comparison  of 
milk-sngar  with  glucose  in  regard  to  this  phenomenon  :— 

(1).  Milk-sugar.    Concentration  5*28  in  100  oc. 

8*55 

Initial  rotation :  End  rotation ^  1*82 : 1 

5-2 

(2).  Gluoose.    Concentration  5*19  in  100  cc 

11*5 

Initial  rotation :  End  rotation »  2*08 : 1 

5-52 

(^.  Glncose.  Concentration  3D2  in  100  oc. 

6*96 

Initial  rotation :  End  rotation »  2*19 : 1 

3*18 

(4).  Glncose:  Concentration  16*92  in  100  cc. 

38*00- 

Initial  rotation :  End  rotation 2*07  : 1 

18*32 

The  progreBs  of  the  phenomenon  is  shewn  hy  the  results 
of  determinations  in  series — the  time  varying.  The 
influence  of  variations  in  the  proportion  of  water  is  seen 
to  be  sliffht.  The  influence  of  the  temperature  is  seen  in 
the  results  of  series  (5)  (6)  and  (7)  :— 


Concentration. 


Temp. 


(5) 
(6) 
17) 


15*24   lOOco.  r 

1700    lOOcc.  0*5 

10*05   lOOcc.  8.7 


Mean  of  constants, 
log  a. 

3*307 

8*286 

3*485 

— C.  F.  C. 


Action  of  Sodium  Hydrate  (Solution)  upoti  Invert-Suaar 
Dextrose,  and  Milk-Sugar.  By  F.  Urech.  BerL  Ber. 
17,  1643. 

This  is  a  continuation  of  the  author's  investigation,  the 
conditions  *of  experiment  being  varied  in  regard  to  the 
quantity  of  sodium  hydrate  present  in  the  solution. 

Grouhl,  This  ouantity  is  tw^ice  that  present  in  the 
normal  Fehling's  solution.  Parallel  series  with  ( 1 )  invert 
sugar,  (2)  dextrose,  (3)  milk-sugar.    Temp.  IT5, 

As  previously  stated  (Ibid.  17,  495)  tlie  rate  of  decom- 
position is  expressed  by  the  equation  ^  -  au,  in  which 

dt 


the  integrating  constant  a  — 


log^ 


«« 


u 


loget 
log  a 
3-563 
3700 
3*671 
3-620 
3-658 
3*730 
3-763 


3. 
20*37 
28-33 
50*37 
57*00 
79-19 
86-56 
91*40 


log  a 
S-500 
3*443 
3511 
3-400 
3-519 
3-523 
3-518 


Hours.      1.  log  a  2. 

72       4474  3-915  28*13 

120       63.80  3*927  45-24 

216       76*67  3-828  .    63*08 

336       84*25  3740  7536 

475       90*40  3-694  88*50 

601       93-00  3-6i6  9234 

744        —  —  97-00 

Group  IL  The   quantitv   of  sodium    hydrate   was 

normal.    Temp.  12*.  In  other  respects  the  same  as  in 
Group  I. 

Hours.     1.  log  a  2.        log  a 

123       54*55  3*807  33*33      3*518 

218       71*46  3-750  61'29      3*674 

298       78*72  3*723  72*22      3*640 

365       82*61  3-680  81*82     3669 

458       87*50  3-687  85*29      3*622 

Group  IIL  The  quantity  of  sodium  hydrate  three 
times  the  normal.  Temp.  12*^  -6.  In  other  respects  as  in 
Groups  I  and  II. 

Hours. 


3. 
32*60 
43*83 
58*52 
63*81 
80*74 


log  a 
3-506 
3*422 
3-477 
3*558 
3556 


1 

4*5 
14-5 
24*0 
38-5 
52-75 


077 
8-84 
20  00 
29-60 
35*96 
39-61 


3-807 
2-313 
2-187 
2*165 
2049 
3*975 


hrs. 
62*5 
86-25 

120-5 

147 

195*25 


Dextrose  only. 


45*19 
5211 
63.25 
72-88 
80*85 


3-998 
S-931 
3-919 
3-948 
3-929 


The  author  haa  also  investigated  the  action  of  potassium 
hvdrate  upon  these  sn^rs.  In  the  case  of  dextrose  the 
alkali  was'  employed  m  the  ratio  (molecular).  KOH  : 
H,0  :  C.Hi.O.  =  32*24  :  11*89  : 1.  The  mean  resului 
differed  but  slightiy  from  those  obtained  with  soda.  The 
time  req^uired  to  render  50  p>er  cent  of  the  sugar  incapable 
of  reducing  F^hling's  solution  was  251  hours  in  the  caae 
of  the  latter,  231  hours  with  potaasiam  hydrate. —C.F.C. 


On  the  Action  of  Cupric  Hydrate  on  diferent  kinds  of 
Sugars.  J.  Habermann  and  M.  H5nig.  Monatshefte 
fiir  Chemie,  5,  208. 

The  action  of  cupric  hydrate  on  neutral  and  alkaline 
solutions  of  dextrose,  levulose,  saccharose  and  inverted 
suear  has  already  been  described  by  the  aotbors. 
(Monatshefte  3,  651.)  The  present  faij^  relates  to  the 
action  of  the  hydrate  on  similar  solutions  of  galactoee, 
milk  sugar,  maltose,  sorbin,  duldte,  and  manmte.  For 
the  mode  ojf  operation,  reference  is  made  to  the  previoos 
paper. 

Ualaetose. — Prepared  from  milk  sugar  by  Loxfalet's 
method  (Journ.  f.  pr.  Chem.  N.  Folge  21,  268.)  The 
formation  of  dextrose  as  a  second  decomposition  product 
of  milk  sugar  was  fully  confirmed.  As  ia  all  previoos 
cases,  the  reaction  with  cupric  hydrate,  as  regards  the 
nature  of  the  oxidation  products,  was  similar  in  both 
neutral  and  alkaline  solutions,  and  varied  only  witii  the 
duration  of  the  oxidation.  The  oxidation  products  dis- 
tinguished by  the  authors  were— (1)  carbon  dioxide; 
(2)  formic  acid  ;  (3)  glycollic  acid  in  very  small  quanti- 
ties; (4)  relatively  large  quantities  of  lactic  acid; 
(5)  an  add,  or  mixture  of  acids,  probably  mono- 
basic and  polyatomic,  and  with  four  to  six  atoms  of 
carbon.  Similar  products  were  formed  from  the  sugars 
mentioned  in  the  previous  paper ;  (6)  a  residue  of  un- 
altered sugar.  The  solution  was  coloured  more  rapidly 
in  alkaline  than  in  neutral  solutions.  After  boUingfor 
half  an  hour  the  colour  was  a  yellow-green ;  after  an 
hour  a  pure  reddish  vellow.  The  evolution  of  carbon 
dioxide  was  slow  at  first,  then,  after  addition  of  more 
cupric  hydrate,  it  became  very  copious,  but  soon 
decreased  again — the  reaction  geDerally  was  aimikr  to 
that  of  grape  sagar,  but  more  rapid. 

Milk  St^ar.-^The  course  of  the  reaction  resembled 
that  of  cane  sugar,  and  in  this  case  also  inversion  pre- 
ceded oxidation.  The  oxidation  products  resembled 
those  of  galactose,  but  milk  sugar  yielded  larger  quanti- 
ties of  glycollic  acid,  but  not  so  much  lactic  add. 

Maltose,  —Prepared  by  Herzfeld's  method.  (Annalen 
220,209.)  The  cupric  hvdrate  was  reduced  with  great 
rapidity,  especially  in  alkaline  solutions.  The  reaction, 
as  usual,  took  place  in  three  stages ;  in  the  fijnst,  during 
which  reduction  was  slow,  inversion  undoubtedly  occnned 
The  decomposition  products  resembled  those  of  dextrose, 
both  qualitatively  and  quantitatively. 

Sorbin,— The  substance  was  obtained  from  H.  Tromms- 
dorff  in  Erfurt,  and  was  nearly  pure.  The  reaction 
with  cupric  hydrate  was  distinguished  by  its  energy  and 
rapidity.  The  solution  assumed  a  yellow-red  colour 
after  boiling  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes,  but  even  in 
this  case  the  evolution  of  carbon  dioxide  was  slow  at 
first,  becoming  very  rapid  at  a  later  stage.  With  alka- 
line solutions  the  liquid  was  of  a  blue-green  colour  at 
the  end  of  the  reaction,  but  became  colourless  when 
warmed,  so  that  probably  intermediate  ptxKlncts  with 
powerful  reducing  properties  wero  formed.  The  whole 
of  the  sorbin  was  always  reduced,  and  the  oxidation 
products  were~(l)  very  large  quantities  of  carbon 
dioxide ;  (2)  a  considerable  amount  of  formic  acid ;  (3) 
a  very  small  quantity  of  a  brown  substance,  which  could 
only  be  partially  neutralised  with  metallic  carboikates, 
and  which  was  found  to  be  a  mixture  of  a  neutial 
resinous  substance  with  an  add  which  formed  an  amor- 
phous barium  salt ;  (4)  an  add  of  the  same  composition 
as  glycerine  acid,  CjHeO*.  The  properties  of  the  barium 
and  potassium  salts  i^greed  in  most  respects  with  those 
of  the  salts  of  glycerine  acid,  but  the  authors  do  not 
consider  the  identity  of  the  adds  as  proved  with 
certainty. 
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Mannite  and  Z>ti(ctYe.— Capric  hvdrate  has  no  action 
on  those  substances,  either  in  alkaline  or  neutral  solu- 
tion, as  might  he  expected  from  their  inability  to  reduce 
Fehlin{(*8  solution.  The  authors  conclude  that  the 
formation  of  the  above-mentioned  oxidation  products  can 
be  easily  explained,  by  considering  glucose,  levulose  and 
sorbin  as  pentatomic  aldehyde  and  ketone  alcohols  re- 
spectirely,  and  the  probable  formation  of  glyceric  acid 
from  sorbin  is  thus  intelligible.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
production  of  lactic  add  irom  galactose  and  milk  sugar 
IS  difficult  to  imderstand,  if  these  bodies  are  supposied 
to  possess  an  analogous  constitution. — S.  Y. 


On  the  Composition  of  the  Unfennentable  Substance  ear- 
isting  in  Commercial  Starch  Sugar.  C.  Schmitt  and 
A.  Cobenzl.     Berl.  Ber.  17,  1000. 

The  existence  of  an  unfennentable  substance  in  starch 
sugar  has  been  noticed  by  several  observers,  but  no 
definite  conclusion  has  been  arrived  at  as  to  its  chemical 
nature,  and  the  accounts  given  of  its  physiological  action 
are  very  contradictory.  According  to  the  author  and 
Neubauer,  the  substance  has  not  the  nature  of  a  gum, 
nor  is  it  a  sugar.  The  substance  was  prepared  by  the 
authors  bv  causing  five  kilos,  of  pure  grape  sugar, 
obtained  m>m  Messrs.  Remy  and  Wahl,  to  ferment  by 
means  of  yeast  The  fermentation  of  ihe  solution,  the 
temperature  of  which  was  kept  at  Idt"  to  20**,  and  which 
contained  twenty  per  cent,  of  sugar,  was  completed  in 
five  to  six  days,  it  was  then  filtered,  evaporated  as  far 
as  possible,  and  shaken  vigorouslv  in  a  large  flask  with 
a  great  excess  of  absolute  alcohol.  The  alcohol  was 
poured  off,  and  the  residue  shaken  with  afresh  quantity. 
Hy  repeating  this  process  several  times  the  unaltered 
sugar  and  other  impurities  were  removed,  and  the  syrup 
was  converted  into  a  yellowish  grey  mass.  It  was  trans- 
ferred to  a  mortar,  and  triturated  with  a  mixture  of 
equal  quantities  of  alcohol  and  ether, .  when  it  was 
Obtained  in  the  form  of  a  grey  powder.  It  was  filtered 
quickly  with  the  pump,  and  dned  over  sulphuric  acid, 
it  was  purified  by  dissolving  in  water,  boiling  with 
freshly-ignited  animal  charcoal,  filtering  and  precipitating 
with  alcohol  and  ether.  It  was  thus  prepared  as  a  pure 
white  powder,  which  was  filtered  and  dried  as  before. 
The  authors  propose  the  name  Gallisin  for  the  compound. 
It  is  amorphous,  and  more  hygroscopic  than  calcium 
chloride.  It  is  insoluble  in  ether,  chloroform,  and 
hydrocarbons,  and  almost  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol, 
but  more  soluble  in  methyl-alcohol  and  glacial  acetic 
acid.  It  dissolves  in  a  boihng  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
alcohol  and  glacial  acetic  acid.  The  concentrated 
aqaeons  solution  has  a  distinctly  acid  reaction.  Its 
relations  to  the  sugars,  carbo-hydrates  and  dextrins  are 
shown  by  the  following  observa:tions.  It  is  unaltered, 
even  when  warmed,  and  after  standing  for  a  long  time, 
by  lead  acetate,  mercuric  chloride,  mercuric  nitrate, 
ferric  chloride,  tincture  of  iodine,  chloride  of  calcium, 
and  chloride  of  barium.  It  forms  a  slight  white  pre- 
cipitate, with  concentrated  solutions  of  barium  hydrate, 
especially  on  addition  of  alcohol.  It  reduces  silver 
nitrate  with  separation  of  sDver ;  there  ib  no  action  at 
first,  but  it  occurs  when  the  solution  is  warmed,  and 
more  rapidly  on  addition  of  alcohol.  Potassium  per- 
manganate and  bichromate  are  rapidly  reduced  by  the 
subfitance,  the  former  in  a  weak  alicahne  solution,  with 
precipitation  of  manganese  dioxide,  the  latter  in  a  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  solution,  with  evolution  of  gas.  It 
reduces  both  Fekling's  and  Knapp*s  solutions,  and  it 
was  found  that  0*05grm.  glucose  has  the  same  reducing 
power  as  0'109784gpai.  gaUisin.  The  presence  of  gaUidn 
prevents  the  precipitation  of  iron  with  ammonia  or 
alkalis.  An  acetyl  derivative  is  formed  by  the  action 
of  acetic  anhydride  on  the  compound.  When  treatc^d 
with  dilute  mineral  acids  or  oxalic  add  on  the  water 
bath,  gaUisin  is  converted  into  grape  sugar.  Gallisin 
does  not  ferment,  either  with  ^east  or  the  ferment  of 
cheeee,  but  mould  forms  rapidly  when  its  dilute 
aqneoujs  solution  is  allowed  to  stand.  Gallisin  loses 
water  and  carbon  dioxide  below  100**,  the  mass  frothing 
up.  The  substance  has  a  sweet  taste  at  first,  but  it 
soon  becomes  insipid    The  results  of  three  analyses, 


in  which  great  care  was  taken  to  avoid  contact  with  air, 
established  the  formula  CisHafOio*  The  optical  beha- 
viour of  ^illisin  was  studied  by  the  author,  who  em- 
ployed this  recently-described  method  of  Landolt,  but 
ne  was  unable  to  obtain  sufficiently  accurate  data  to 
determine  definitely  the  specific  rotatory  power  of  the 
substance.  The  results  ootained  show,  however,  that 
gallisin  is  dextro-rotatory,  and  appear  to  indicate  that 
the  rotatory  power  increases  as  the  solution  becomes 

a 
more  dilute.  Employing  the  equation  aj=  p  i  where  a  = 

deviation,  p^strenj^h  of  solution  in  grms.  per  cc. ;  and 
l==lenffth  of  tube  in  decimetres,  the  following  numbers 
were  ootained  with  solutions  of  decreasing  strength,  aj  = 
77-32';  80-10%  82-33',  82-76«^.  GalliMu-barium  was 
obtained  by  treating  a  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of 
gallisin  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  barium  hydrate  as 
a  white  flocculent  precipitate.  It  is  not  easy  to  obtain 
the  salt  pure,  for  it  decomposes  readily  with  absorption 
of  carbon  dioxide.  It  is  easily  soluble  in  water,  and 
the  solution  has  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  quickly 
becomes  turbid  fyom  formation  of  barium  carbonate ;  it 
reduces  Fehling's  and  Knapp's  solutions.  The  salt  has 
the  composition  CisHuBaOio + 3U3O.  Hexacetyl  gallisin 
was  prepared  by  heating  gallisin  with  three  times  its 
weight  of  acetic  anhydrioe  in  sealed  tubes  to  180"  to  140* 
for  two  to  three  hours.  The  substance  is  precipitated 
on  addition  of  water,  but  not  alcohol,  hence  the  acetyl 
compound  could  be  separated  from  unaltered  gallisin  by 
treatment  with  idcohoL  The  alcoholic  solution  was 
evaporated  on  the  water  bath  to  remove  anhvdride, 
redissulved  in  alcohol,  decolourised  with  animal  char- 
coal, and  evaporated  in  the  desiccator.  It  was  thus 
obtained  as  a  colourless  glassy  mass,  the  composition  of 
which  was  found  to  be  CiaH]804(C2Hs09)«.  It  is  in- 
soluble in  water,  but  dissolves  easilv  in  alcohol,  ether, 
chloroform,  carbon  bisulphide  ana  benzene.  With 
excess  of  acetic  anhydride  at  IW  to  180%  the  amount 
of  tiie  acetyl  compound  was  much  smaller,  and  acetic 
ether  was  formed  in  large  quantity. 

When  solutions  of  hexacetyl  gaUisin  and  caustic  potash 
in  absolute  alcohol  were  mixed,  a  yellowish  precipitate 
was  formed  at  first,  which  re-dissolved  on  shaking,  but 
was  re-precipitated  on  addition  of  sufficient  alkali  to 
give  a  slight  alkaline  reaction.  The  substance  was 
washed  with  alcohol  and  ether,  and  dried  in  the  desiccator. 
It  is  less  hygroscopic  than  gallisin,  but  dissolves  easily 
in  water,  the  solution  being  distincUy  alkaline.  The 
substance  has  the  formula  CuHnKOio*  so  that  five  of  the 
acetyl  groups  behave  differentiy  from  the  sixth,  thus — 

Outli804-;  CHj.COO  /CH,.COO 

and  C„H«O.{(0g.c^oC^.0K=C.H,0.|(OH, 

+  CHj.C00CaH5. 

The  lead  salt  was  obtained  by  treating  a  concentrated 
aqueous  solution  of  the  potassium  salt  with  an  alcohol 
in  solution  of  lead  acetate  in  excess  of  alcohol,  as  a  white 
flocculent  precipitate.  It  is  not  very  hygroscopic,  but  is 
easily  soluble  in  water  and  in  an  alccmolic  solution  of 
lead  acetate,  but  is  re-precipitated  on  addition  of  a  little 
basic  lead  acetate.  The  composition  of  gallisin  lead  is 
CiaH,aPbOio+PbO. 

Conversion  of  Gallisin  into  Orape  Sugar,  Neubauer 
observed  that  the  unfennentable  substance  was  formed 
by  the  action  of  acids  on  starch,  and  that  by  this  same 
action  it  was  eventually  converted  into  grape  sugar. 

The  author  heated  the  sjrrup  obtained  after  the  fer- 
mentation of  grape  sugar  with  an  equal  weight  of  oxalic 
add  to  103°  to  104*"  for  two  to  three  hours,  and  thus  ob- 
tained a  quantity  of  pure  glucose.  The  reaction  was  found, 
however,  not  to  be  quantitative,  for  after  the  gallisin 
had  been  heated  with  a  certain  quantity  of  oxalic  acid, 
and  when  the  conversion  was  stnl  incomplete,  the  solu- 
tion turned  yellow,  and  smelt  strongly  of  caramel.  The 
oxidation  of  gallisin  was  efliected  by  adding  150cc.  of  an 
aqueous  solution  containing  lOOgnns.  of  tne  substance 
to  400grnis.  of  concentrated  nitric  acid  in  a  large  flask. 
A  violent  reaction  took  place  at  once,  with  evolution  of 
I  red  fumes,  and  the  liquid  began  to  boiL    After  a  time 
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the  Bohition  was  gently  warmed  until  the  evolution  of 
red  fames  had  ceased  ;  it  was  then  allowed  to  cool,  fil- 
tered from  oxalic  acid,  made  slightly  alkaline  with  con- 
centrated caustic  jKitash,  and  then  strongly  acid  with 
acetic  acid.  Beautiful  white  needles  of  an  acid  potas- 
sium salt  w^ere  thus  ohtained.  The  solution  was 
poured  off,  the  crystals  filtered  vnih  the  pump,  washed 
wiih  cold  water,  and  re-cnrstallised  from  hot  water.  The 
yield  waa  20  per  cent,  of  the  gallisin  employed.  The 
aqueous  solution  had  an  acid  reaction.  On  analysis  the 
composition  of  the  substance  was  found  to  be  CsHsKOg. 
The  normal  silver  salt  was  prepared  by  treating  the 
aqueous  solution  of  the  potassium  salt  with  silver  nitrate; 
it  was  thus  obtained  as  a  white  flakey  precipitate,  which 
liecame  crystalline  on  warming,  but  soon  turned  black. 
Its  composition  proved  to  be  CeHgAs^Og.  The  free  aeid 
was  prepared  from  the  lead  salt  by  decomposing  it,  while 
suspended  in  water,  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  It 
formed  after  evaporation  a  thick,  strongly  acid  syrup, 
easily  soluble  iu  water  and  alcohol,  but  insoluble  m 
ether.  The  ammonium  salt,  when  distilled,  yielded 
pyrrol  and  other  empyreumatic  vapours,  and  a  sublimate 
soluble  in  water,  alconol,  and  ether,  hence  the  substance 
is  probably  saccharic  or  an  isomeric  acid. 

VVhen  eallisin  was  heated  in  a  current  of  hydrogen,  it 
lost  4  molecules  of  water  and  one  of  carbon  dioxide,  and 
the  glassy  residue  resembled  ^llisin  closely.  It  formed 
a  biurium  salt  of  the  composition  (GiiH,808),Ba,  so  that 
the  water  evolved  on  heating  was.iaken  up  again  on 
solution . 

Detection  of  Gallism  in  Sweetened  Wine. — ^A  large 
quantity  of  a  wine  of  known  composition  was  evaporated 
on  the  water  bath,  and  the  red- brown  residue  treated 
with  excess  of  ordinary  methyl-alcohol.  The  solution 
after  purification  with  animal  cnarcoal  was  treated  with 
a  large  amount  of  ethyl-alcohol,  when  a  white  flocculent 

Srecipitate  was  obtained.  This  was  washed  with  alcohol, 
issolved  in  a  little  water,  and  the  solution  added  to  a 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  absolute  alcohol  and  ether.  A 
white  powdery  precipitate  of  gallisin  was  thus  obtained, 
the  formula  of  which  was  found  on  analysis  to  be 
C12H.4O10.    The  barium  salt  was  also  prepared. 

A  farffe  number  of  experiments  made  by  Dr.  Pfeiffer 
on  the  physiological  action  of  callisin  on  both  men  and 
animals  showea  that  the  suDstance  has  no  injurious 
action  whatever,  and  the  authors  therefore  point  out  the 
injustice  of  the  punishment  of  persons  for  adding  starch 
sugar  to  wines  in  cases  where  no  deception  was  intended. 

S.  Y. 


XYIIL-SAiriTAEICEEMISTET,DI8IUFECTAirTS. 

On  the  Existence  of  Lead  in  Water  vcLseing  ihrough 
Lead  Pipes,  C.  Schneider.  Arch.  Fharm.  22,  185  to 
192. 

The  author  draws  the  following  <»nclusions  from  his 
experiments:^!.)  The  soft  water  of  the  river  Bober, 
which  contains  traces  of  sulphuric  acid  and  of  calcium 
salts,  is  capable  of  taking  up  considerable  quantities  of 
lead  irom  new  pipes.  (2.)  The  formation  on  the  inner 
surface  of  the  pipes  of  a  difiScultly  soluble  protecting, 
layer  does  not  take  place  quickly.  (3.)  Even  after  18 
years*  use  lead  pipes  are  not  so  much  altered  that  water 
IS  quite  prevented  from  dissolving  the  lead.  (4.)  Hard 
water  containing  10'57grms.  sulphuric  acid  and  11  *2grms. 
lime  per  hectolitre  is  capable  of  dissolving  lead.  The 
author  considers  that  the  presence  of  carbon  dioxide, 
even  in  small  Quantities,  is  sufficient  to  explain  the 
solvent  action  01  water,  and  disapproves  of  the  use  of 
lead  pipes  for  spring  waters. — S.  Y. 


Preparation  for  destroying  Disease  Bacteria.  By 
Edward  Sonstadt,  Chesnunt,  Herts.  Eng.  Pat.  4920, 
October  16,  1883. 

Calcium  iodate  solution,  which  is  inimical  to  bacterial 
life,  is  rendered  mould-proof  by  addition  of  an  alkaline 
salicylate.  To  increase  the  solubility  of  the  calcium 
iodate  it  is  dissolved  not  in  pure  water,  but  in  a  saturated 


solution  of  sodium  or  potassium  citrate.  The  satonted 
mould-proof  solution  of  calcium  iodate  thus  obtained  is 
employed  for  inhalation,  for  dressing  sores  and  wonnds, 
for  injections,  &c.  For  certain  purposes  quinoline 
tartrate  and  sometimes  glycerine  also  are  combined  with 
the  above  materials.  I>ry  preparations  containing  the 
same  ingredients  are  also  claimed.  ~J.  M.  H.  M. 


.    IIX.— PAPER,  PASTEBOARD,  Etc. 

Inwrovements  in  Machines  for  making  Woody  Fibrt. 
Herbert  John  Haddan.  A  communication  from  Plulip 
H.  Holmes,  of  Gardiner,  U.S.A.  Eng.  Pat  4784, 
March  12,  1884. 

This  invention  relates  to  machinenr  for  preparing  wood 
fibre  by  supporting  and  rotating  a  olock  of  wood  agsimt 
a  knife  arranged  to  oat  and  sever  the  fibre  by  a  drswing 
motion.  Also  to  the  means  of  sharpening  the  knives  or 
cutters  while  the  machine  is  in  operation,  and  thus  re- 
taining a  straight  and  sharp  edge  on  the  catters  for  t 
length  of  time.  As  fibre  of  different  lengths  may  be 
desired  for  different  pui]poseB,  each  machine  may  be  |nt>- 
vided  with  a  set  of  knives,  so  that  simply  by  changiiu 
the  knives  any  desired  length  of  fibre  may  be  produced. 
The  knives  are  fed  forward  to  the  work,  which  is  one  of 
the  important  features  of  the  improvement  They  tre 
at  the  same  time  reciprocated  so  as  to  produce  a  drawing 
cut— H.  A.  R. 


XX— FINE  CEEHIGALS,  ALKALOIDS,  ESSEITGIS 

ANB  EXTBACT8. 

Some  Derivatives  of  Pyridine  by  W.  Konigs  and  R 

Geigy.    Berl.  Ber.  17,  589. 

Oxypyridine-Tnonoearbonic  Acid  is  formed  on  heating 
oxyauinolic  acid  with  water  at  195<^.  It  crystalliKs  in 
needles,  which  are  anhydrous ;  it  may  be  sublimed  if 
carefully  heated.  It  is  differebt  from  the  three  adds  of 
the  same  empirical  composition  hitherto  known  (J.  Pr. 
Chem.  [2],  27,  289  and  29,  16).  Oxypyridinevi  produced 
in  the  dry  distillation  of  the  mono-ai^ntic  ozyquinolate, 

COOH 
C.HjOH  N 

COOAg 

(Ber.  16,  2152) :  it  crystallises  in  needles  (m.  P^07*). 
In  concentrated  aqueous  solution  it  reacts  with  oromme 
to  form  the  dibromocompound,  C,H,Br,NO,  which  ciys- 
tallises  iu  long  white  needles  (m.  p.  207*^).  The  forms 
tion  of  this  oxypyridine  from  ^uinolic  acid  is  snalogooB 
to  that  of  carbostyril  from  qmnquinic  add,  whence  we 
may  infer  for  the  former  the  analogoos  eonstitiitioa 
represented  ^by  the  formula 


HC 


H 


CH 
COH 


Pyridinedistdphonie  Acid  is  formed  by  the  .wtion  of 
liulphuric  acid  upon  piperidine.  It  is  distinmshed  from 
the  monosulphonic  acid  by  its  reactaon  with  ^rcmmt. 
The  latter  b  easily  converted  into  a  dibromopyndjne  by 
adding  bromine  to  its  boiling  aqueous  solution ;  .▼he^' 
the  former  is  but  very  imperfectly  converted  into  tuis 
compound  by  heating,  at  iS^  to  180^,  wUh  three  tun« 
ita  weight  of  bromine.  On  heating  its  banum  »«  ;^ 
phosphorus  pentachloride  at  20Of  ."ckilonnated  denvafam 
of  pyridine  are  formed.^  A  tnchloro  pyn<J««  may  be 
isolated  from  them,  snd  obtained,  by  crystallismg.  m 
plates  (m.  p.  48').-€.  F.  C. 
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XXL— EIPIOSITES,  MATCHES,  Etc. 

Improvements  in  Prismatic  Powder  for  Heavy 
Ordnance,  Thorsten  Nordenfelt  £ng.  Pat.  4988, 
Oct.  19,  1883. 

''At  the  present  time  it  is  common  to  monld  powder 
intended  for  hea^'y  ordnance  into  hexagonal  or  prismatic 
blocks,  having  flat  ends.  Now  I  form  such  blocks  with 
convex  ends  in  order  that  the  surfaces  may  ignite  w^ith 
greater  certainty  at  the  first  moment."  It  is  also  usual 
to  provide  these  prismatic  blocks  inith  a  perforation 
through  their  axis,  with  the  object  of  offering  at  the 
moment  of  i^ition  a  large  surface  to  the  flame,  and  of 
reflating  the  surface  of  combustion,  for  as  the  area  of 
the  exterior  decreases  by  being  burnt  away,  that  of  the 
interior  increases  by  the  enlargement  of  the  hole.  But  a 
powder  grain  thus  perforated  is  liable  to  be  broken  by 
the  pressure  of  gas  within  it  immediately  after  ignition, 
nnd  the  surface  of  combustion  being  thereby  increased, 
there  is  the  risk  of  an  excessive  aini  dangerous  pressure 
being  generated.  "  To  avoid  this  risk,  I  substitute  for  the 
perforation,  indentations  on  the  two  opposite  surfaces  of 
the  grain,  so  that  the  first  igniting  surface  is  as  large  or 
nearly  as  large  as  when  the  grain  is  perforated,  and  the 
curvature  of  the  surfaces  favourable  to  regular  ignition. 
The  giuins  so  formed  are  much  less  liable  to  be  broken 
on  iraition  than  are  grains  which  are  perforated  in  the 
nsoS  way.  As  the  grains  burn  away,  the  indentations 
presently  meet,  and  after  that  moment  the  grain  becomes 
a  perforated  grain,  and  operates  in  a  similar  manner.  If 
the  grain  should  break  at  this  stage,  in  the  latter  stages 
of  combustion  no  harm  will  result,  as  the  projectile  has 
then  already  proceeded  a  considerable  distance  alone  the 
bore,  and  the  pressure  behind  it  has  fallen  consideraoly." 
To  effect  the  object  of  this  invention,  gunpowder  is  con- 
solidated by  hydraulic  or  other  pressure  m  moulds  cor- 
respondii^  in  form  to  the  blocks  of  powder  described 
above. — W.  D.  B. 

XXIL-^ENEEIL  AHALTTICAL  CHEMISTET. 

On  the  Separation  of  Strontium  and  Calcium,    Iwan 
Bogomoletz.    Berl.  Ber.  17,  1058. 

This  is  a  criticism  of  a  paper  bearing  the  same  title,  bv 
Hr.  Sidersky  (Zeitschr.  fiir  Anal.  Cbem.  22, 10,  and  Berl. 
Ber.  16,  261).  Accordiueto  Sidersky,  when  a  mixture  of 
ammonium  sulphate  and  ammonium  oxalate  is  added  to 
a  warm  neutral  solution  of  the  salts,  the  strontium  is 

?recipitated  as  sulphate,  and  the  calcium  as  oxalate. 
'he  preci|>itate  is  washed  and  treated  with  dilute  hvdro- 
chloric  acid,  when  the  calcium  is  dissolved  and  the 
Btiontiam  left  behind.  The  calcium  is  then  precipitated 
from  the  filtrate  with  ammonia.  The  method  might  be 
simplified  by  adding  the  ammonium  salts  to  a  warm 
aciailied  solution  when  the  Htrontium  only  would  be  pre- 
cipitated as  sulphate.  The  method  depends  on  the 
following  observations :  (1 )  When  a  mixture  of  ammonium 
oxalate  and  sul[^hate  is  added  to  a  neutral  strontium 
solution  the  precipitate  consists  entirely  of  strontium  sul- 
phate :  (2)  When  the  mixture  is  added  to  a  neutral 
calcinm  solution  the  precipitate  contains  only  calcium 
oxalate.  Sidersky  explains  this  by  the  greater  affinity 
of  strontium  for  sulphuric  than  for  oxalic  acid,  and  the 
reverse  in  the  case  of  calcium,  as  indicated  by  the  relative 
sol  ability  of  the  salts.  The  author  points  out,  however, 
that  the  oxalates  of  both  strontium  and  calcium  are  less 
solable  than  the  sulphates,  and  that  when  strontium  sul- 
phate is  treated  with  ammonium  oxalate,  a  small  quantity 
of  strontium  oxalate  is  formed.  In  this  case  there  is  a 
change  from  one  insoluble  salt  into  another,  and  it  might 
be  expected  that  the  conditions  which  have  been  found 
by  Dulong,  Rose,  Malagutti,  Quid  berg  and  Waage,  and 
others,  toxoid  in  such  cases,  would  apply  to  these  also. 
10  oc.  of  a  20  per  cent  solution  of  strontium  nitrate 
were  treated  at  the  ordinary  temperature  with  15cc  of  a 
solution  containing  20  per  cent  of  ammonium  sulphate 
and  3  per  cent,  of  ammonium  oxalate ;  the  precipitate 
contained  some  strontium  oxalate.  The  experiment  was 
repeated  at  100*,  when  the  precipitate  was  found  to  con- 
aiBt  entirely  of  sulphate.  The  same  quantity  of  strontium 


nitrate  was  added  to  a  warm  mixture  of  15cc.  of  the 
ammonium  salts  as  above,  and  90cc.  of  3  per  cent, 
ammonium  oxalate  solution ;  in  this  case  a  large  quantity 
of  strontium  oxalate  was  found  in  the  precipitate.  When 
pure  strontium  oxalate  was  boiled  for  a  few  minutes  with 
excess  of  a  20  per  cent,  solution  of  ammonium  sulphate, 
the  whole  of  the  oxalate  was  converted  into  sulphate ;  on 
the  other  hand,  when  pure  precipitated  strontium  sul- 
phate was  boiled  with  excess  of  a  4  per  cent,  solution  of 
ammonium  oxalate,  a  great  part  of  the  sulphate  was  con- 
verted into  oxalate.  Again,  when  pure  calcium  oxalate 
was  boiled  with  excess  of  a  strong  (20-25  per  cent.) 
solution  of  ammonium  sulphate,  the  whole  of  it  went  into 
solution,  owing  to  the  formation  of  calcinm  sulphate. 
The  oxalate  was  formed  again  by  the  addition  of  a  large 
Quantity  of  ammonium  oxalate.  The  availability  of 
oidersky's  method,  therefore,  depends  on  the  conditions 
as  regards  mass,  time  and  temperature  under  which  the 
experiment  is  conducted.  When  the  method  is  simplified 
by  the  addition  of  the  mixture  of  ammonium  salts  to  the 
acidified  solution,  it  appears  to  be  essentially  similar  to 
the  ordinary  method  described  by  Kose  (PoggendorflTs 
Ann.  110,  296).— S.  Y. 


Note  on  the  Analysis  of  Volatile  Organic  Sulpkur-Com- 
pounds,  Victor  Meyer  and  Otto  Stadler.  Ber.  17 
[11]  1676. 

A  KNOWLEDGE  of  the  following  remarkable  observation 
may  prevent  much  error  and  loss  of  time  in  analytical 
work : — The  circumstance  was  noticed  during  the  ex- 
amination of  a  volatile  oil,  which  was  known  to  contain 
carbon,  hydrogen  and  sulphur ;  it  was  also  probable  that 
it  contained  nitrogen,  and  a  portion  of  the  substance 
was  therefore  tested  by  melting  with  potassium,  but  on 
account  of  the  large  percentage  of  sulphur,  it  was  im- 
possible to  decide  by  this  method.  A  nitrogen  deter- 
mination was  next  miade,  according  to  Dumas'  method, 
and  a  considerable  volume  of  gas  was  collected,  corre- 
sponding to  about  14  per  cent,  of  nitrogen  ;  thus  there  , 
appeared  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  substance  under 
examination  was  rich  in  nitrogen.  But  a  close  investi- 
gation of  the  body  tended  to  throw  some  doubt  upon  the 
accuracy  of  the  above  experiment,  especially  as  most 
volatile  bodies  undergo  combustion  very  quickly.  A 
second  determination  was  therefore  made ;  this  was 
conducted  more  slowly,  and  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
authors  only  a  few  cubic  centimetres  of  gas(correspondinjg 
to  3*1  per  cent.)  came  off.  Thi9  rendered  a  thira  experi- 
ment necessary ;  in  this  a  thick  layer  of  lead  chromate 
was  employea,  and  the  substance  was  heated  very 
p^radually  ;  the  gas  evolved  was  almost  entirely  absorbed 
by  alkali,  ahowinff  that  the  body  was  free  from  nitrogen. 
The  gas  collectea  in  the  earlier. experiments  was  now 
tested ;  it  burned  with  a  blue  flame,  and  proved  to  be 
carbon  monoxide  :  a  solution  of  cuprous  chloride  in  UCl 
absorbed  it  almost  without  residue.  These  strange 
results  must  have  been  due  to  the  large  amount  of 
sulphur  contained  in  the  substance,  and  the  ease  with 
which  it  volatilised.  When  the  combustion  was  rapid, 
a  considerable  quanti^  of  sulphurous  acid  was  probably 
produced,  which,  under  the  given  circumstances — pre- 
sence of  copper  spirals,  etc.— reduced  the  carbonic  add 
to  carbon  monoxide.  Scarcely  any  carbon  monoxide  was 
obtained  when  substances  free  from  sulphur  were  tried  ; 
but  carbon  monoxide  is  obtained  when  0O|  and  SO.  are 
passed  together  over  glowing  copper  spirals.  These 
results  show  that  in  the  analysis,  according  to  Dumas' 
method,  of  substances  containing  both  sulphur  and 
nitrogen,  the  combustion  should  be  carried  on  verv 
slowly,  and  a  thick  layer  of  PbCrOi  should  be  used 
The  gas  collected  should  also  be  tested  for  carbon 
monoxide. — D.  E.  J. 

A  Simple  Method  for  the  Determination  of  Halogens  in 
the  Sidc'Chains  of  Aronuitic  Compounds,  R.  £. 
Schulze.    Ber.  17  [12]  1676. 

When  benzyl-chloride  or  benzal-ohloride  is  heated  to 
boiling  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  silver  nitrate, 
AgCI  separates  out ;  the  method  gives  good  analytical 
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results,  and  has  been  tested  by  the  author  in  the  case 
of  the  above-mentioned  bodies,  as  well  aa  of  /3-naphthyl- 
chloride  and  -bromide.  The  analysis  is  best  earned  out 
as  follows : — A  convenient  quantity  of  the  substance  is 
weighed  out  into  a  small  flask,  an  excess  of  a  hot  satu- 
rated solution  of  AgNOs  in  alcohol  is  added,  and  the 
whole  is  boiled  for  five  minutes  in  connection  with  a 
reversed  condenser ;  care  should  be  taken  that  the  tube 
of  the  latter  reaches  well  down  into  the  neck  of  the 
flask,  so  that  the  cork  may  not  come  into  contact  with 
the  liquid.  The  silver  salt  is  collected  on  one  of  the 
well-known  "platinum  filters,"  covered  on  the  bottom 
with  a  thin  laver  of  fine  asbestos,  and  fitted  by  means 
of  an  indiarubber  band  to  a  funnel  and  suction  appa- 
ratus. The  asbestos  is  first  moistened  with  alcohol,  and 
then  the  contents  of  the  flask  are  poured  in ;  the  pre- 
cipitate is  washed,  first  with  alcohol,  then  with  water 
acidulated  with  HN03,and  lastlv  again  with  alcohol ;  the 

Srecipitate  may  then  be  heatea  gently  over  the  naked 
ame.  The  whole  aufdysis  takes  up  at  most  half  an 
hour.  The  method  has  this  advantage,  that  any  halogen 
contained  in  the  aromatic  nucleus  is  not  attacke4l.  The 
precipitate  is  not  contaminated  with  nitro-products,  as 
often  happens  in  Carius's  method ;  indeed,  in  the  case 
of  compounds,  such  as  /9-naphthyl-chloride  and  -bromide, 
it  is  impossible  to  use  Carius's  method  on  this  account. 
The  author  invites  chemists  to  assist  him  in  working 
out  this  method  of  analysis. — D.  £.  J. 


Analytical  Notes  on  Hydrocyanic  Acid.  By  Louis 
Siebold.  Read  before  the  Pharmaceutical  Ck>iiference, 
1884. 

The  author  refers  to  the  serious  error,  previously  pomted 
out  by  him,  resulting  from  the  use  of  an  insufficient 
amount  of  aJkali  in  the  volumetric  estimation  of  hydro- 
cyanic  acid   by    Liebig's   process,    and    criticises   the 
suggestions  made  by  Dr.  Senier  and  Mr.  MacEwan,  with 
the  object  of  avoiding  this  error.     As  the  safest  means  of 
obtaining  perfectly  trustworthy  results,  he  recommends 
a  first  or  preliminary  titration  to  be  made  in  the  presence 
of  a  yerf  decided  excess  of  standard  normal  soda  solution, 
and  having  thus  approximately  ascertained  the  amount 
of  hydrocyanic  acia  present,  and  by  calculation  also  that 
of  the  standard  soda  required,  and  a  second  estimation 
then  to  be  made  in  the  presence  of  only  a  slight  excess  of 
alkali  over  and  above  the  proportion  found  in  the  first 
experiment  to  be  needed  for  the  conversion  of  the  acid 
into  sodium  cyanide.     In  this  manner  a  scientificidly 
exact  result  is  obtained.    With  regard  to  the  process  of 
the  United  States  Phttrmacopseia,  the  author  confirms 
his  statement  made  at  last  year's  meeting  of  the  Confer- 
ence as  to  the  accuracy  of  tnis  method,  but  insists  on  the 
necessity  of  this  titration  being  performed  rapidly,  so  as 
to  prevent  loss  of  HCy  by  evaporation  during  the  process. 
It  IS  best  to  run  the  acia  Irom  the  pipette  on  the  excess 
of  magnesia  and  a  small  quantity  ot  indicator  (potassium 
chromate)  contained  in  the  beaker,  then  to  add  the  silver 
solution  from  the  burette  in  a  thin  stream  until  the  end 
is  nearly  reached,  and  then  to  complete  the  reaction  by 
adding  the  remainder  of  the  silver  solution  drop  by  drop. 
He  furttier  shows  that,  if  the  same  precautions  be  adopted, 
the  carbonates  of  magnesium,  calcium,  and  barium  can 
be  substituted  in  this  process  for  the  magnesium  oxide, 
and  that  this  holds  true,  not  only  of  the  carbonates 
obtained  by  precipitation,  but  also  of  the  corresponding 
native  minerals,  such  as  calc-spar,  magnesite,  etc.     The 
author  does  not  recommend  these  substances  to  be  used 
in  the  place  of  magnesia,  but  merely  wishes  to  record  as 
an  interesting  fact  that  a  body  of  such  extremely  weak 
acid  properties  as  hydrocyanic  acid,  which  by  itself  is 
without   action   on   these   minerals,  can    be  made  to 
decompose  them  completely,  and  even  without  heat,  by 
the  intervention  of  silver  nitrate.     In  conclusion,  he 
a^ain  lays  stress  on  the  absence  of  hydrochloric  acid  and 
chlorides  as  ^  an  absolute  condition  in   the  American 
process  of  estimating  this  acid. 


Fhenol-pkthalein  <u  an  IndieaUn'  in  the  EtUfMiifM 
of  Carbon  Dioxide  in  Mixtures  of  Gases,  R.  Bloch- 
mann.    Berl.  Ber.  17,  1017. 

Phekol-phthalkin  was  first  proposed  as  an  indicator 
by'E.  Luck  (Fresenius,  Zeitschr.  iiir   anal  Chem.  16 
(1877),  332.    It  cannot  be  used  in  presence  of  ammonia, 
but  is  the  best  indicator  in  the  estimation  of  pore  alkalis 
and  alkiJine  earths.    With  alkaline  carbonates  reliable 
results  can  only  be  obtained  on  heating,  for  in  the  cold 
decolorisation  takes  place  as  soon  as  the  bicarbonate  is 
formed.    The  disappearance  of  the  colour  does  not,  how- 
ever, take  place  at  once,  and  hence  the  estimation  of 
mixtures  of  carbonates  with  caustic  alkalis  by  this  method 
is  not  very  reliable.    The  power  of  free  carbon  dioxide 
to  decolorise  phenol-phthaiSin  may,  however,  be  made 
use  of  in  the  estimation  of  that  gas  when  mixed  with 
others.    When  1  to  2cc  of  lime  water  and  a  few  drops  of 
phenol-phthalSin  are  shaken  in  a  test  tube  filled  with 
exhaled  air,  the  colour  soon  disappears.  ^  Even  when  the 
carbon  dioxide  is  stilt  more  diluted,  as  in  ordinary  air, 
the  indicator  is  available.    A  little  distilled  water  is 
boiled  in  a  platinum  basin,  and  three  drops  of  a  tolntion 
of  pure  phenol-phthalein  in  60  per  cent  alcohol  (1 :  1000) 
is  added.    The  solution  is  then  treated  drop  by  drop  with 
lime  water  until  it  is  distinctly  coloured.    On  shaking 
this  solution  vigorously  in  a  half -litre  flask  filled  with 
ordinary  air  the  colour  disappears  unless  there  is  an 
excess  of  Ume  water.    The  colour  is  at  once  restored  by 
the  addition  of  an  alkali.    In  estimating  the  carbon 
dioxide  present  in  the  air,  the  best  results  seem  to  be 
obtained  when  the  volume  of  air  required  to  neutralise 
a  known  quantity  of  lime  water  is  measured,  the  point 
of  saturation  being  indicated  by  the  disappearance  of  the 
colour.    Lux  has  prqposed  to  employ  the  colouring  mat- 
ter called  Flavesem,  which  is  obtained  by  the  distilla- 
tion of  oak-wood  with  superheated  steam  for  the  same 
purpose  (Zeitschr.  fUr  anal.  Chem.  19  (1880),  467),  but 
the  author  has  not  tested  its  value.    Degener's  Pbenace- 
toUn  does  not  answer  the  purpose.    The  proposal  of  Lnx 
appears  not  to  have  been  generally  noticed,  for  a  more 
recent  method  by    Woolpert  (Centralblatt  fiir  allgero. 
Gesundheitspflege,  II.,  Jahrgang  (1882)  depends  on  the 
appearance  of  a  turbidity  which  is  much  less  easy  to 
recognise  with  certainty  than  the  disappearance  of  a 
colour.    Angus  Smith  (Air  and  Rain,  1872,  p.  193)  Ions 
ago  called  attention  to  the  want  of  a  good  indicator,  and 
pointed  out  that  neither  litmus  nor  rosolic  acid  could  be 
employed. — S.  Y. 

On  a   Reaction   for   Hydrogen   Peroxide.     Moritz 
Traube.    BerL  Ber.  17,  1062. 

Sch5nbein's  delicate  and  characteristic  test  for  hydrogen 
peroxide,  in  which  potassium  or  zinc  iodide,  stareh  and 
ferrous  sulphate  are  the  reasents,  is  only  available  in 
neutral  solutions.  In  stron^y  acid  solutions,  when  bnt 
little  peroxide  is  present,  no  colouration  at  all  takes 
place.  The  author  finds  that  in  very  aeid  solutions  the 
reaction  is  perfectly  reliable  in  presence  of  a  small 
quantity  of  copper  sulphate.  If  some  sulphuric  acid, 
zinc  iodide  and  starch  are  added  to  6  or  8cc.  of  a  solo- 
tion  containing  only  traces  of  hydrogen  peroxide,  then  1 
to  4  drops,  bnt  not  more,  of  a  2  per  cent,  solution  of  cop- 
per sulphate,  and  lastiy  a  little  \  per  cent,  solution  of 
ferrous  sulphate,  a  blue  colouration  is  prodaoed  at  once 
or  after  a  few  seconds.  In  this  way  the  loss  of  time 
involved  in  neutralising  the  solution  is  avoided,  as  well 
as  the  possible  decomposition  of  peroxide  by  the  heating 
of  the  solution,  and  the  decrease  of  sensitiveness  by  its 
dilution.  The  reaction  is  available  in  solutions  consist- 
ing of  two  parts  of  water  and  one  of  concentrated  inl- 
Shuric  acia.  If  the  acid  is  stronger  the  iodide  itself  is 
ecomposed.  Alkaline  solutions  snould  be  acidified  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  to  be  obeerved  that  the  fer- 
rous sulpnate  must  be  added  after  and  not  before  the 
copper  sulphate.  The  reaction  depends  on  the  fact  that 
in  very  dilute  solutions  soluble  cnpric  iodide  is  formed 
without  liberation  of  iodine  (M.  Traube,  Beri  Ber.  17, 
1064),  and  the  latter  is  only  set  free  in  presence  of  hydro- 
gen peroxide  and  fernras  sulphate.    Of  oonne  it  is 
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necessary  to  add  only  a  verv  small  quantity  of  copper 
sulphate,  or  iodine  would  be  lioerated  and  cuprous  iodide 
formed. ---S.  Y. 


On  the  OxidcUian  and  Estimation  of  Chromium  Oxide. 
H.  Baubigny.    Bull.  Soc.  Chim.,  41,  291-301. 

The  i>re8ence  of  chromium  oxide  sometimes  causes  and 
sometimes  prevents  the  precipitation  of  other  oxides, 
and  it  is  therefore  castomary  to  oxidise  the  chromic  oxide 
to  chromic  add.  This  is  best  eifected  as  proposed  by 
Storer  (Proc.  Amer.  Acad.  Arts.  Sci.  1859, 6,338)  and 
Pawolleck  (BerL  Ber.  16,3008),  by  heating  the  solution 
with  nitric  acid  and  potassium  chlorate.  The  oxidation 
takes  place  at  once  even  when  the  oxide  is  not  in  solution, 
is  in  the  case  of  iron  orei  and  the  stren^h  of  the  acid  need 
not  be  39  B.  as  stated  by  Pearson  (Siliiman's  Joum.  (2) 
48,  190).  The  oxides  should  not  be  precipitated  with 
iLmmonia,  for  the  chromic  acid  may  be  partially  reduced 
by  the  products  formed  by  the  actioA  of  the  chlorous  acid 
on  ammonia ;  it  is  therefore  better  to  add  a  slight  excess 
of  sodiam  bicarbonate.  The  precipitated  alumina  con- 
tains only  traces  of  chromium  after  being  washed  with 
a  dilute  solution  of  bicarbonate.  The  chromium  is 
precipitated  from  the  hot  alkaline  filtrate  bv  means 
of  ammonium  sulphide,  and  it  must  be  washed  free  from 
alkali,  or  it  mav  be  oxidiBed  when  ignited,  and  chromic 
acid  may  be  volatilised.  If  the  chromium  is  estimated 
as  chromic  acid  it  is  best  to  convert  it  into  the  lead  salt 
in  a  dilute  solution  of  acetic  acid.  Its  precipitation  as 
mercnrouB  chromate  is  not  advisable  in  presence  of  am- 
monium salts,  for  partial  reduction  may  take  place.  — S.  Y. 
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ENGLISH  APPLICATIONS. 

1884. 

10424  A.  de  Maroussem,  Brussels.  An  improved  process  of 
reflninssngAr.    Complete  spedflcation.    Julr 22. 

10127  F.MT.  E.  Shrivell,  London.  Liquid  hop  auxiliary. 
Complete  speoiflcation.    July  22 

10131  O.  F.  Busbridffo  and  J.  H.  Turvey,  East  MalUngr,  Kent. 
Improvements  in  apparatus  for  the  manufacture  of  cement. 
July  22 

1M37  Ih  A.  Groth,  London.  A  new  or  improved  apparatus 
for  injecting  and  mixing  fluid  carbonic  acid  m  small  regulated 
quantities  with  beer  and  sparkling  liquors.  Communicated 
by  Dr.  B.  Lnhmann,  Rogasen,  Germany.  Complete  speciaca- 
tton.    July  22 

10438  L.  A.  Groth,  London.  A  new  or  improved  apparatus 
for  and  method  of  preparing  textile  fibres  and  fabrics  by  the 
help  of  fluids.  Communicated  by  H.  Giesler,  Molsheim,  Ger- 
many.   July  22 

10139  L.  A.  Oroth,  London.  A  new  or  improved  apparatus 
for  and  method  of  ohemioally  treating  wool,  cotton,  and  other 
soft  goods.  Communicated  by  H.  Giesler,  Molsheim,  Ger- 
many.  Julv  22 

10440  L.  A.  Groth,  London.  A  new  method  of  preserving 
hope.  Communicated  by  J.  A.  Gfall.  Innsbruck,  Tyrol. 
July  22 

10448  R.  Main,  Ardeer,  and  W.  Galbraith,  Glengamook, 
Ayrshire.  Improvements  in  the  process  of  obtaining  ammonia 
or  like  products  from  the  gases  evolved  from  blast  furnaces  or 
from  the  gases  produced  from  the  destructive  dlstillaUon  of  coal, 
shale,  or  other  carbonaceous  substances,  and  in  the  means 
employed  therofor.   Complete  specification.   July  22 

msn  J.  Pickering,  London,  and  H.  E.  A.  Saale,  Chiswick. 
An  improved  anti-iouling  composition  for  coating  ships'  bot- 
toms and  submerged  metal  structures.   July  22 

10450  H.  Porter,  Honour  Oak,  Surroy,  and  J.  H.  Porter, 
London.  Improvements  in  apparatus  or  means  to  be  em- 
ployed in  eflTeoting  the  softening  or  purification  of  water,  and 
lor  other  purposes.    July  22 

10182  J.  Hanson,  Bingley,  Yorkshiro.  Improvements  in  ap- 
paratus for  purifying  coal  gas.   July  23 

10190  R.  Stone,  London.  Improvements  in  the  manufacture 
of  plaster  firom  chalk,  lime,  gypsum,  or  such  like  materials, 
and  in  machinery  and  appliances  for  carrying  same  into  elfect. 
January  L   Provlonsly  included  in  No.  153. 

10195  E.  Capitaine,  London.  Improvements  in  the  treatment 
of  the  luoinus  plant  (Lupine)  to  adapt  it  for  use  as  food  for 
cattle.    Communioated  by  R.  Habermann,  Berlin.    July  23 

10623  E.  W.  R.  SchrOster,  Hamburg.  Germany.  A  new 
medical  compound,  and  the  process  of  manufacturing  the 
same.    July  24 


10628  J.  A.  R.  Main  and  J.  Dick,  Glasgow.  Improvements 
in  apparatus  for  drying  and  heating  air.  May  26.  Proviously 
included  in  No.  81^ 

10571  C.  Thompson,  Sunderland.  Improvement  in  apparatus 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  malleable  iron  and  steel. 
Complete  specification.    July  25 

10600  S.  Pitt,  Sutton.  Improvements  in  the  manufacturo  of 
waterproof  or  impermeable  fabrics.  Communicated  by  The 
Company  for  Manufacturing  Waterproof  Fabrics.  St.  Peters- 
burg. Russia.    July  25 

10601  C.  R.  A.  Wright,  D.Sc.,  London.  Improvements  in  the 
method  of  shaping  soap  into  bars.    July  25 

10620  T.  Froggatt,  sen.,  Cheltenham.  Steeling  iron  without 
welding  or  blistering.    July  26 

10613  H.  W.  Lee,  Westminster.  Method  of  separating  solid 
and  liquid  fecal  matters  and  appliances  for  that  purpose. 
Communicated  by  T.  Roberts,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand. 
July  26 

10618  J.  C.  Stephenson,  Landport.     Improvements  in  the 

fireparatlon  of  a  material  for  doodorising  purposes,  and  for  use 
n  tne  purification  of  oil  syrups  and  other  liquids.  Complete 
specification.    July  26 

10651  J.  Mactear,  Glasgow.  Improvements  in  making  gran- 
ulated crystalline  carbonate  of  soda  and  in  apparatus  therefor. 
July  28 

10(375  E.  G.  Brewer,  London.  A  new  or  improved  mode  of 
and  apparatus  for  the  oarbu  ration  of  gas  in  railway  and  other 
carriage  lamps  and  lanterns.  Communicated  by  J.  E.  Dery. 
Brussels.    July  28 

10686  A.  M.  Clark,  London.  An  improved  method  of  con- 
verting the  juice  of  the  Jerusalem  artichoke  into  levuloee, 
and  the  application  of  the  latter  for  obtaining  various  pro- 
ducts by  fermentation  and  distillation.  Communicated  by  E. 
L.  J.  Boniface.  Paris.    July  28 

10697  W.  Charleson,  Leigh,  Lancashlro.  Grease-proving 
composition.    July  29 

10730  W.  McDonnell.  Dublin.  A  new  product  for  enriching 
milk  or  making  artificial  cream,  and  a  process  for  making 
such  product.    July  29. 

10739  M.  Gehre,  Hanover,  Germany.  Method  and  means  for 
recovering  and  utilising  the  heat  of  exhaust  vapours  or  gases. 
July  29 

10740  W.  R.  Lake.  London.  Improvements  in  apparatus  for 
purifying  and  maturing  liquors  or  distilled  spirits.  Communi- 
cated by  the  Cushing  Process  Company,  Incorporated,  Boston, 
U.S.A.    Complete  specification.    July  29 

10743  G.  F.  Redfom,  London.  A  new  or  improved  process 
for  extracting  sulphur  from  sulphide  of  hydrogen.  Communi- 
cated by  Dr.  H.  von  Miller,  and  C.  Opl,  Hruschau,  Austria. 
Complete  specification.   July  29 

10765  L.  P.  Merriam,  Homerton.  Improvements  in  the  ma- 
nufacture of  artificial  ivory.    July  30. 

10786  C.  D.  Abel,  London.  An  improved  manufacturo  of 
toughened  opal  glass  articles  and  apparatus  therofor.  Com- 
municated by  La  Compagnle  Gdn^rale  du  Verro  et  du  Cristal 
Tremp^s.  Paris.    July  30 

10790  J.  Dempster.  Manchester.  Improvements  in  connection 
with  apparatus  for  extracting  tar  ana  ammonia  from  the  gases 
of  blast  furnaces.    July  31 

10792  J.  Farmer,  Salford.  Improvements  in  the  construction 
of  apparatus  employed  for  bleaching,  washing,  chloring, 
scouring,  soaping,  dunging,  and  dveing  woven  fabrics.  Partly 
oemmunicated  by  A.  Lalanoe,  Mulhouse,  Germany.  Complete 
specification.    July  31 

10611  J.  Mactear,  Glasgow.  Improvements  in  obtaining 
iron  oxides  to  be  used  as  pigments.    July  31 

10612  J.  Mactear,  Glasgow.  Improvements  in  furnaces  for 
chemical  processes.    July  31 

10813  J.  Mactear,  Glasgow.  Improved  process  for  obtaining 
or  recovering  manganese  oxide  from  manganese  sulphate 
produced  in  obtaining  chlorine.    July  31 

10660  H.  E.  Newton,  London.  Improvements  in  the  manu- 
facture of  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid.  Conununicated  by  A. 
Nobel  and  G.  Fehrenbach,  Paris.    August  1 

10861  F.  Taylor,  Wilmington,  Delawaro.  U.S.A.  Improved 
method  of  treating  vulcanized  fibro  and  like  materlaL  Com- 
plete specification.    August  1 

10860  C.  D.  Abel,  London.  Apparatus  for  distributing  liquids 
in  showers.  Communicated  by  La  Socidte  Anonvme  des 
Produits  Chimiques  de  la  Manufacture  de  Javel,  Paris. 
August  1 

10870  C.  D.  Abel,  London.  Process  and  apparatus  for  purifi- 
cation of  alcohol.  Communicated  by  I.  A.  F.  Bang  and  M.  C. 
A.  Ruffln,  Paris.    August  1 

10871  C.  D.  Abel,  London.  An  improved  method  and 
apparatus  for  recovering  the  nitrous  products  in  the  manufac- 
turo of  sulphuric  acid.  Communicated  by  La  Societe  Anonyme 
de  Produits  Chimiques  de  la  Manufacture  de  Javel,  Paris. 
August  1 

10886  J.  Taylor  and  J.  Taylor,  Wolverhampton.  Improved 
means  for  preparing  iron  and  steel  sheets  and  other  parts  or 
articles  of  iron  or  steel,  coating  them  with  copper  and  alloys 
of  copper.    August  2 

10900  J.  G.  Willans.  West  Hampstead.  Improvements  in 
obtaining  condensible  products  from  coaL    August  2 

10982  H.  li.  Lake,  London.  An  improved  alloy,  chiefly 
designed  for  electrical  conductors,  and  process  of  manufactur- 
ing the  same.  Communicated  by  T.  Shaw,  Newark,  New 
Jersey.    August  5 

10916  H.  J.  Haddan,  London.  A  process  of  coating  natural 
shells  or  husks  with  metals.  Communicated  by  H.  Peyot, 
Algiers,  Africa.    August  5 

10917  H.  J.  Worssam,  London.  An  Improved  apparatus  for 
heating  or  boiling  liquids.   Augusts 
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10955  Sir  F.  J.  Bolton,  £.  J.  Hayball,  and  H.  S.  Cooper. 
London.  An  improved  method  of  producing  coloured  designs 
on  linoleum,  corticine,  karoptulicon.  and  other  similar  fabrics, 
and  in  machinery  or  apparatus  for  that  purpose.    August  5 

10956  Sir  F.  J.  Bolton,  £.  J.  Hay  ball,  and  H.  S.  Cooper, 
London.  Improvements  in  printing  designs  on  linoleum,  floor- 
cloth, corticine,  karoptulicon.  and  other  similar  fabrics,  and  In 
machinery  or  apparatus  for  that  puri>ose.    August  5 

10973  J.  Carter,  Chelsea.    Improvements  in  filtering  and 

{mrifying  water,  sewage,  and  other  liquids;  separating  the 
iquids  from  the  solids,  correcting  the  fetor,  and  mode  of 
treating  or  preparing  the  solids  for  manure,  and  other  methods 
of  purifying  adulterated  rivers.    August  6 

10976  H.  F.  Philips,  Manchester.    Improvements  in  M;)paratiis 
for  bronzing,  colouring,  or  otherwise  ornamenting  and  dusting 
paper  or  other  material.    August  6 
10986  T.  Wilkens,  Peckham.    An  improved  explosive  com- 

S>und.  Communicated  by  T.  Petry  and  O.  Fallenstein,  Duren, 
ermany.    August  6 

10095.  T.  J.  Prout,  Plymouth.  The  prevention  of  rust  on  steel 
or  iron  in  the  open  sir,  or  in  damp  places,  or  near  the  sea  coast. 
August  6 

10998  W,  F.  Shand,  London.  Improvements  in  the  method 
of  and  appliances  for  the  generation  of  bleaching  gas.  August  6 

11002  F.  Oaess,  Barmen,  Prussia.  Improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of  red  azo-dye-stuflb  or  colouring  matters. 
August  6 

11007  F.  Brown,  London.  Improvements  in  the  manufacture 
of  potash  salts.    Complete  specification.    August  6 

11008  F.  Brown,  London.  Improvements  in  the  manufacture 
of  carbonate  of  soda.    Complete  specification.    August  6 

11009  F.  Brown,  London,  Improvements  in  the  manufacture 
of  bicarbonate  of  soda.    August  6 

11023  G.  S.  Hazlehurst,  Rhyl.  Improvements  in  and  in 
apparatus  for  the  manufacture  of  salt  from  brine  and  the 
concentration  of  brine.    August  7 

11030  J.  fl.  Johnson,  London.  Improvements  in  the  pre- 
paration of  purple  colouring  matters  suitable  for  dyeing  and 
printing.  Communicated  by  H.  Caro,  Mannheim,  Germany. 
August  7 

11033  W.  Weldon,  Burstow.  Improvements  in  the  manu- 
facture of  chlorine  and  hydrochloric  acid.  Partly  communi- 
cated by  Messieurs  A.  R.  Pochiney  et  Cie.,  Salindres,  France. 
August  7 

11036  W.  Weldon,  Burstow.  Improvements  in  manufacturing 
chlorine  from  hydrochloric  acid.  Partly  communicated  by 
Messrs.  A.  R.  Pechiney  et  Cie,  Salindres,  France.    August  7 

11037  F.  W.  Renaut,  Burstow.  Improvements  in  indigo 
Yats,  and  in  vats  for  dyeing  with  noir  oleu  or  with  mixtures 
of  noir  bleu  and  indigo.  Communicated  by  C.  Collin  and  L. 
Benoist,  Paris.    August  7 

11010  A.  F.  Link.  London.  Improvements  in  the  construction 
of  coke  ovens.  Communicatea  by  T.  Bauer,  Ph.D.,  Munich, 
Bavaria.    August  7 

11087  J.  Jameson,  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  Improvements  in  the 
preparation  of  safety  paper  affording  protection  against 
erasures  or  other  alterations.    August  9 

11097  G.  H.  Ellii,  Exeter.  A  new  or  improved  process  for 
consolidating  granular  and  other  particles  or  substances  into 
solid  crystalline  blocks,  bricks,  stone,  and  other  forms.  AugustO 

11104  L.  Steinmttller  and  C.  Stoinmilller,  London.  Improve- 
ments in  the  means  of  and  apparatus  for  extracting  oleaginous 
matters  from  bones  and  other  greasy  substances.  Complete 
specification.    August  9 

11106  F.  Bosshardt,  London.  An  improved  treatment  for  the 
production  of  raw  material  for  ashpnalt  paving,  or  similar 
purposes.  Communicated  by  £.  Dietrich,  Berlin.  Complete 
specification.    August  9 

11109  W.  Biittner,  London.  Improvements  in  apparatus  for 
extracting  fat,  grease,  or  oil  from  bones,  wool,  or  other  greasy 
substances.    Complete  specification.    August  9 

11120  A.  O.  Walker,  Chester.  A  process  for  the  condensation 
and  deposition  of  particles  of  metal  and  metallic  compounds 
sttspenaed  in  air  or  other  gases.    August  9 

11127  J.  Mactear,  Glasgow.  Improvements  in  the  manu- 
facture of  chemical  manures  and  in  apparatus  therefor. 
Complete  specification.    August  11 

11151  J.  Miller,  London.  Improvements  in  the  system  or 
appliances  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  bricks,  paving 
blocks,  or  the  like,  from  the  slag  or  scoria  of  a  blast  furnace, 
the  said  system  or  appliances  being  partially  applicable  for 
other  purposes.   August  11 

11156  S.  P.  Wildine,  London.  An  improved  mastic  or  cement. 
Communicated  by  J.  Aubrey  and  Count  G.  de  Yanssay,  Paris. 
August  11 

11159  J.  H.  Johnson,  London.  Improvements  in  the  manu- 
facturing of  colouring  matters  suiteblefor  dyeing  and  printing 
from  tetra-methyl-diamido  benzo-phenone  and  analogous 
ketone  bases.  Communicated  by  H.  Cfaro,  Mannheim,  Germany. 
August  11 

11161  T.  Macfarlane,  London.  Improvements  in  the  manu- 
facture of  sulphide  of  sodium  and  sulphide  of  zinc.    August  12 

11170  A.  £.  Scott,  London.  The  extraction  of  metals  from 
carbon,  or  substances  known  as  such,  and  in  the  treatment  of 
products  arising  therefrom.    August  12 

11191  O.  Imray,  London.  Treatment  of  phosphatic  substances 
for  the  manufacture  of  fertilisers.  Communicated  by  F.  L. 
Harris,  U.S.    Complete  specification.   August  12 


11196  U.  E.  Newton,  London.  Improvements  in  the  manv- 
faoture  of  steel  and  cast  iron.  Communicated  by  J.  £.  Yerdii, 
Paris.    August  12 

11202  J.  Coates,  London.  An  improved  process  and  apparatoi 
for  extracting  benzole  from  the  gases  evolved  in  SMled  or 
closed  coke  ovens.    August  12 

11206  J.  H.  Cohrs,  Hamburg,  Germany.  Improvements  in 
the  construction  of  common  and  continuous  kilns  for  atUizing 
waste  heat.    Complete  specification.    August  12 

11222  W.  P.  Cochrane,  Redcar.  and  W.  Bramley.  Middles- 
borough-on-Tees.  An  Improved  method  of  treating  ammoniam 
chlorine.    August  13 

11250  J.  Dempster.  Halifax.  An  improved  method  of  and 
apparatus  for  extracting  tar  and  ammonia  from  the  gsses  o( 
bukst  furnaces.    August  14 

11263  T.  Church  and  W.  P.  Sherwood,  London.  A  oompcMi* 
tion  for  rendexlng  leather  waterproof.    August  li 

11267  H.  Wiggin,  H.  A.  Wiggin.  A.  8.  Johnstone,  andW.W. 
Wiggin,  London.  Improvemento  in  separating  copper,  nickel, 
ana  cobalt  from  each  other,  and  from  other  metals,  bj 
electricity,  and  in  utilising  residual  producte  obtained  in  th« 
said  preparation.    August  U 

11288  A.  M.  Clark.  London.  Improved  apparatus  for  nie  in 
tanning  hides  and  skins.  Communicated  by  E.  de  Solminibac, 
H^nant.    August  14 

11292  A.  M.  Clark,  London.  A  method  of  treating  cement 
in  order  to  make  it  suitable  for  stereochromatic  printing. 
Communicated  by  G.  Yon  Koch  and  R.  Adajny,  Darmstadt. 
August  14 

11297  T.  Ettv,  Liverpool.  Improvements  in  non-intoxicatinjt 
beer,  and  in  the  process  of  manufacturing  the  same.  Angost  15 

11305  S.  M.  Dimbleby,  London.  Improvements  in  the  manu- 
facture of  soap  and  saponaceous  compounds.    August  15 

11322  A.  F.  Westerlund,  London.  Improvements  in  the  pro- 
duction of  vegetable  carbon  for  hvgienio,  electrical  sod 
similar  purposes.  Complete  Specification  May  81.  (Previooalj 
included  in  No.  80-^0.) 

11333  G.  Lunge,  Zurich.  Switzerland.  Improvements  in  the 
application  of  cnloride  of  lime  for  bleaching  and  other  purposes. 
August  16 

11334  G.  T.  Carter.  Reading.  An  improved  process  fbr  ibe 
manufacture  of  self-raising  flour.    August  16 

11335  M.  Cahen.  Liverpool  A  new  method  of  heating.  Com- 
plete specification,  August  16 

11336  M.  Cahen,  Liverpool.  A  new  and  industrial  process  of 
dissolving  lime.    Complete  specification,  August  16 
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11489  T.  Hogben,  London.  The  manufacture,  preservation, 
and  distribution  of  non-alooholio  beverages.    August  81 
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NOTIOES. 

inquiries  tbe  Secretary  begs  to 


Journal  for  1882  have  now  been  reprinted,  and  c —  ,. 
obtained  on  application,  while  the  orders  already  received 
are  beins  executed  with  every  dispalcb.  For  the  informa- 
tion of  those  desiring  to  have  their  copies  boond,  it  nay 
be  convenient  to  know  that  tie  index  and  ULle  page  A 
Vol.  1.  ore  to  be  fonnd  in  the  Jnly  number,  186a 

The  Proceedings  of  the  First  General  Ueetiug  (1661)  of 
the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry  have  been  reprinted  in 
such  size  and  style  aa  to  permit  ot  their  beioK  boand  np 
with  the  Journal.  Copies  of  the  reprinted  Proceedings 
willbeforwardedby  the  Publishers  on  recei|)t  by  them  of 
twelve  penny  stompe  for  each  copy  required. 

Notice  to  Manvpactukebs  amd  Othbbs.— In  eonae- 

! nonce  of  ntunerous  inquiries,  attention  is  called  to  the 
BcttbaCtheprioeof  extra  setoof  the  Jonmal  to  members  ia 
one  guinea,  whether  auch  8ela  are  for  the  current  year  or 
for  past  years,  A  misap^irehenBien  on  this  score  appears 
to  have  deterred  oertain  members  from  applying  for 
dnplioate  copies  for  official  and  laboratory  oae. 


noti&ed  of  the  fact  that,  iu  accoiilance  with  Bye-law  €. 
they  are  entitled  to  receive  not  more  than  60  gratuitous 
copies  of  their  papers.  Authors  shonld  state  on  thcit 
manuscripts  tjieir  desire  to  have  free  copiea,  adding  the 
number  wished  for.  Unless  the  oontrary  be  specially 
desired,  this  being  stated  on  the  manuscript,  the  repiinU 
of  an  author's  paper  will  not  inolndo  the  rep<}rt  of  any 
discnseion  that  may  have  arisen  after  the  KMmt[  of  this 
paper. 
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MB.  D.  HOWABD  IN  THB  CHAIB. 


ON  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  GAS  FROM 
OIL.— No.  1.  PRELIMINARY  NOTE  ON 
CERTAIN  BYE-PRODUCTS  OF  THE  MANU- 
FACTURE OF  GAS  FROM  OIL  BY  THE 
PINTSCH  PROCESS  IN  RELATION  TO 
THE  QUESTION  OF  THE  CONDITIONS 
UNDER  WHICH  BENZENOID*  HYDRO- 
CARBONS ARE  FORMED.t 

BY  HBNBY  E.  ABMSTBONG,  PH.D.,  F.B.8.,  SEa  aS. 

Prqftamm  of  Chemiatrv.CUv  and  OuUda  InHitute,  Fintbtav 

Teehnieal  CoUege, 

]^J^%V^^^P^cal  transactions  for  1826  is  a  paper 
On  New  Compounds  of  Carbon  and  Hydrogen,  and 
on  certain  other  products  obtained  during  the  decom- 
position of  Oil  bv  heat,"  by  M.  Faraday,  which  will 
ever  be  niemorable,  one  of  the  new  hydrocarbons 
described  being  benzene.  In  those  days  the  "  Port- 
able Gtes  Company"  prepared  gas  by  decomposing 
011-7-1  bebeve  a  mixture  of  fish  and  vegetable  oils— at 
a  high  temperature,  and  Faraday  tells  us  that  in  the 
operations  of  this  company,  when  the  oil-gas  was  com- 
pressed, a  fluid  was  deposited  which  could  be  drawn 
oflf  and  preserved  in  the  liquid  state ;  nearly  one 
gallon  of  liquid  was  obtained  from  1000ft  of  good 
gas,  the  presjsure  applied  amounting,  he  states,  to 
90  (I)  atmosphere& 

In  recent  years,  oil-gas  has  been  very  successfully 
employed  in  lighting  railway  carriages ;  and  all 
Londoners  must  have  noticed  how  brilliant  an  illumi- 


iJ  P^  *^™A^^  •*  inoludlM  all  hydrocarbons  represented 
Of"  oloeed  oliain  "  f onnnl»,  snon  as  benzene,  naphthalene  and 
anthtaoene,  in  oontradlstlnetlon  to  paraOinoid  hydrocarbons. 
or  thoM  represented  by  "open  chain  "Tormuto'such  asthe 
purafflns,  oleflnes,  acetylenes,  etc. 

w«lJte,!Sl''?i!2??*S'  *™  P*P^'  ^"^  communicated  to  the 
meeting  on  April  7tb, 


nant  it  is.  A  well-arranged  plant  for  its  manufacture, 
storage  and  application  is  supplied  by  Pintaeh's  Patent 
Lighting  Company,  which  is  in  use  at  tiie  worb  0! 
the  following  railway  companies  :— 

Girrliiai 

Caledonian itf  66 

Glasgow  and  South  Western  ....  IflO  so 

GreatEastem  608  - 

GreatWestem SO  8 

London  and  South  Weatexn 968  '...'..'.'.'.  SO 

Metropolitan 817  — 

MetropoUtan  District   850  - 

Midland  115  - 

NorthBritish 26  - 

SonthSastem 151  - 

The  amount  of  oil-gas  made  bv  some  of  theae  com- 
panies is  very  oonsiaerabla  Thus  the  Great  Eastern 
having  592  carria^  provided  with  tJ^e  neceflsary 
fittings,  in  the  six  months  January  to  June  of 
this  year,  have  produced  at  their  worlcs  at  Stra^ord 
1,302,900  cubic  feet  of  gas,  using  for  tlds  poipoae 
17,629  gallons  of  oil  The  Metropolitan  District  have 
the  Pintsch  fittings  on  350  of  tJxeir  carnages,  and 
during  the  same  period  have  made  nearly  ifnullion 
cubic  feet  of  gas.  The  London /and  North  Western 
also  make  and  compress  oil-gas,  but  use  a  plant 
arranged  by  Mr.  Pope,  which  is  also  in  operation 
at  the  Great  Western  worka 

During  the  past  14  years  Mr.  J.  Keith  has  fitted 
up  in  a  number  of  places  a  patent  plant  for  tiie  n^u- 
f acture  of  oil-gas,  as  a  rule  for  use  where  coal-gas  has 
not  been  avauable.  This  has  been  in  use  for  some 
time  past  at  Langness  Point,  Isle  of  Man^topronde 
gas  for  a  pair  of  8-horse  Otto  engines  which  operate 
the  fo^  horn ;  and  at  the  present  moment  large  works 
are  being  erected  by  the  Commissioners  of  Northern 
Lighthouses,  at  Ailsa  Crai^,  Firth  of  Clyde.  The  gas 
will  be  usea  there  both  in  the  li^^thouse  and  in 
driving  the  engines  for  the  fog-horns,  but  will  be 
reduced  before  consumption  by  dilution  with  air  to 
about  25  candle  power,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  use  of 
the  ordinary  forms  of  burner  and  gas  engine. 

Pintsch  gas  is  made  by  decomposing  petroleum  or 
shale  oil,  and  is  comoressed  to  about  10 atmospheres; 
during  compression,  liquid  is  deposited  in  a  cnamber 
immediately  attached  to  the  pump&  and  to  a  mudi 
larger  extent  in  the  reservoir  in  wliich  the  gas  is 
stored  and  from  which  it  is  delivered  into  the  iron 
recipients  (drums)  attached  to  the  railway  carnages ; 
this  liquid  is  commonly  called  '*  hydrocarbon,*  and  it 
will  be  conveiuent  to  speak  of  ''pump  hydrocarbon' 
and  ''  reservoir  hydrocarbon."  A  good  deal  of  **  tar" 
is  deposited  from  the  gas  prior  to  its  collection  in  the 
gasholder. 

My  attention  was  first  specially  directed  to  the 

Srocess  about  fonr  pears  ago*  by  my  friend  Prof. 
[cLeod,  and  through  the  courtesy  of  Lord  &  A.  Ceo), 
Oeneral  Manager  of  the  Metropolitan  District  Bail- 

*  Only  the  week  before  I  read  mj  paper,  I  lewnt  that  Mr. 
QreviUe  WilllamB  had  alao  been  eniMed  in  the  stndr  of  the 
hydrocarbon,  from  notioinflr  amongst  the  list  of  appUCAtioM 
for  patents  one  by  him  for  **  A  process  for  the  separatkn  of 
benzene  and  its  homolog:aes  from  the  liquid  obtained  by  00m- 

Eression  of  petroleum  gas."  Mr.  Greviire  Wniiaiiia  in  a  note 
1  the  Chemical  News  of  Mur  2nd,  1881,  p.  197,— pobliBhed  in 
consequence,  he  states,  of  his  finding  that  I  am  worldnK  on  the 
subject— gives  the  following  as  the  resolts  of  his  ezamxoatiaB 
of  seven  specimens  from  stations  where  the  Pintsdi  plant  is  in 
use:—  

Belatifedauitj.  BeJSj^Sdtotow. 

A  850 K9 

B  8S6 6« 

C  810 agn 

D  SaO 151 

E  810 U'i 

F  800 W8 

O  700 »*e 

I  imagine  that  thesesamplea  were  from  the  seven  LoBdoa  oflB' 

Sinies  mentioned  in  my  Ust ;  probabtrit  will  be  foond  fibat  tas 
flbrenoe  in  composition  is  mainly  the  result  of  diAranoe  la 
the  temperature  at  which  the  gaa  is  made. 
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my,  I  was  enabled  to  procure  large  quantities  of  the 
variooa  by-producta  for  examination,  and  general];  to 
watch  the  operations  involved.  It  soon  became 
evident  that  much  information  was  to  be  gained  by  a 
careful  and  thorough  study  of  the  manufacture,  and 
an  approximate  examioation  of  the  "  hydrocarhon  " 
left  no  room  for  doubt  that  I  had  in  my  hands  practi- 
cally the  same  material  aa  that  which  Faraday  had 
detut  with.  Although  the  investigation  is  by  no 
meana  complete,  it  appears  desirable  to  give  a  pre- 
liminary account  of  Uie  results,  now  that  the  subject 
of  bi^h  temperature  changes  is  becoming  of  such 
practical  importance  in  connexion  with  the  question 
of  the  complete  utilisation  of  coal. 

Without  entering  into  details  as  to  the  method  of 
examiaation,  which  will  be  described  elsewhere,  it 
will  be  sufficient  now  to  point  out  that,  in  the  first 
place,  notwithstanding  the  nature  of  the  material  used 
in  making  oil-gas,  the  "hydrocarbon  "  is  practically 
free  from  parens,  containinfp  but  traces  of  hydra- 
carbooa  insoluble  in  sulphuric  acid  ;  it  essentially 
conaista  of  benzene  and  toluene,  mixed  with  hydro- 
carbons of  the  C.Hi.  and  C,H,,_i  series.  The 
"reservoir  hydrocarbon"  especially  is  saturated  with 
gaa,  and  on  passing  this  into  bromine,  a  solid 
bromide  of  the  composition  C.H,Br,  is  obtained, 
which  melts  at  116°  C.,  and  is  but  slightly  volatile. 
The  ^  is  without  action  on  ammoniacal  cuprous 
solution,  and  is,  I  believe,  identical  with  the  cro- 
tonylen6{b.p.  18''C)  separated  by  Caventou  from  the 
hyi&ocarbons  condensed  by  compression  -from  coal- 
Ms;  probably  it  is  methyliUlfne,  CHg.CH.C.CHi. 
The  "hydrocarbon"  also  contains  normal  amylene, 
CH^Ctt.GiH,",and  normal  hexylene,CH»CH.CiH,», 
andthehexoylene,  CgH,  0, discovered  by  Schorlemmer, 
besides  others  which  have  yet  to  be  finally  identified  ; 
the  last  mentioned  hydrocarbon,  like  crotonylene,  is 
also  not  a  true  acetylene,  being  incapable  of  forming 
metallic  derivatives.  Bennene  and  amylene  appear 
to  be  the  chief  constituents,  but  the  composition  of 
the  "  hydrocarbon  "  is  subject  to  considerable  varia- 
tion ;  I  have,  however,  rarely  found  less  than  about 
00  per  cent  benzene  and  tolueaa*  The  "  pump 
hydrocarbon"  differs  from  that  deposited  in  the 
reservoir  only  in  being  richer  in  the  less  volatile  con- 
stituents. 

On  account  of  the  large  proportion  of  benzene  and 
toluene  which  it  contains,  the  "livdrocarbon"obtained 
in  ^e  manufacture  of  od-gas  should  be  of  consider- 
able value  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  attracted 
in  thia  country  the  attention  it  deserves,  and  is,  I 
believ^  all  exported  to  Belgium,  where— so  rumour 
aay»— it  is  used  in  varnish  making.  There  is  no 
doubt,  however,  that  the  ordinary  methods  and  appli- 
ances of  the  averai^  tar  distiller  are  not  sufficiently 
refined  to  enable  him  to  deal  with  this  material  in  a 
aatiisfactory  manner,  and  that  its  exploitation  will 
demand  the  exercise  of  some  intelli^nce.  The  oil- 
gan  manufacturer  would  also  denve  considerable 
benefit  if,  prior  to  selling  the  "  hydrocarbon,"  he  were 
to  submit  it  to  a  partial  preliminary  distillation,  so  aa 
to  recover  from  it  the  dissolved  gas  and  the  hydro- 
carbons boiling  below  about  60°  C.  These  constituents 
being  of  very  high  illuminating  power,  and  of  no  value 
for  any  other  purpose,  ought  not,  in  fact,  to  bo  sent  off 
the  works,  but  should  be  returned  to  the  gas.  B_y 
beating  the  residue  with  slightly  diluted  sulphuric 
acid,  theparaffiooid  hydrocarbons  are  convertedeitber 
into  viscid  polymeridea,  which  are  not  volatile  in 
steam,  or  into  higher  boiling  compounds,  and  after 
this  treatment  there  is  no  difficulty  in  separating  the 


■  AoooidluK  to  Rndnew  {Dinglar  SS9.  Tt),  at  thn  KaMXi  Qu 
WorkKi  the  petrolmm  tn^tu  1*  dia^llBd,  aod  yields  10-12  per 
cant,  of  beniene,  about  S  per  cent.  naphttuJene,  and  aome 
AotbTacene. 


benzene  and  toluene  by  ordinary  methods.  Benzene 
of  the  very  first  quality  may  rradily  be  obtained  t^ 
freezing  the  fraction  distilling  near  to  80°  C 

The  tar  from  oil-gas  is  peculiar,  and  not  only  on 
account  of  the  absence  of  "  basic  and  "acid  "con- 
stituents. Specimens  which  I  examined  when  the 
subject  first  attracted  my  attention  contained  practi- 
cally nothing  which  would  volatilise  in  steam,  and 
but  the  merest  traces  of  naphthalena  It  appeared  to 
be  all  but  free  from  benzeuoid  hydrocarbons,  such  as 
occur  iu  such  large  quantity  in  ordinary  tar,  and  to 
consist  almost  entirely  of  imdecomposea  petroleum 
hydrocarbons.  Specimens  from  the  same  works 
which  I  recently  examined  were  found  to  be  some- 
what richer  in  volatile  hydrocarbons,  and  contained 
benzenes  and  naphthalene  in  appreciable  quanti^. 
'Hie  difference  may  have  been  due  to  the  employmeot 
of  higher  "  heats. 

The  average  tar  from  another  works  has  given 
about  20  per  cent  of  steam  distillate.  More  than 
half  of  this,  however,  was  rendered  non-volatile  by 
treatment  with  4  : 1  sulphuric  acid  ;  the  residua  was 
for  the  most  part  dissolved  by  the  concentrated  acid, 
and  mainlv  consisted  of  toluene  and  other  benzenes 
and  naphthalene.  In  these  works  it  is  the  custom  to 
pass  the  gas  from  the  retorts  first  throujji  two  up- 
right iron  cylinders  or  condenses,  6  feet  high  and  S  feet 
4  inches  in  diameter,  where  it  is  cooled,  and  deposits 
a  thick  tar,  and  then  to  pass  it  into  a  kind  of  scrubber 
in  which  it  is  washed  with  water  :  here  a  thin,  tar  is 
deposited.  This  thin  tar  has  been  found  to  yield  over 
60  per  cent  of  steam  distillate,  of  which  about  30  per 

OIL  GAS  KETORT-PINTSCH  SYSTEM. 


cent  is  rendered  non-volatile  by  treatment  with  di- 
luted sulphuric  acid ;  the  residue  contains  but  a  small 
amount  insoluble  in  sulphuric  acid,  and  chiefly  coq- 
ststs  of  benzenes  and  naphthalene*, 
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The  reaidoe  obtained  on  steam  distilling  these  tars 
IB  of  greater  density  than  water,  and  apparenUy  does 
not  contain  any  of  the  ordinary  coal-tar  conatifaenta. 
The  thin  tar  is  of  less  density  than  water,  and  being 
a  saturated  solution  of  the  thick  tar,  very  considerable 
difficulty  ariaes  in  practice  in  separatinK  the  tar  from 
the  water,  owing  to  the  tendency  to  lorm  a  kind  of 
emulsion  with  more  or  less  thin  tar  on  the  surface, 
thick  tar  at  the  bottom,  and  water  in  between. 

In  the  Pintsch  system,  two  cast-iron  D-shaped  re^ 
torts  are  se^  one  above  the  other  aa  ehown  in  Figi.  1, 
S,  and  3,  the  largeat  size  in  uae  being  6  feet  2  inchea 
to  6  feet  4  inches  lon^,  10  inches  wide  and  9}  inches 
deep  ;  the  oil  is  run  into  the  upper  retort  at  one  end, 
falling  upon  an  iron  trav  (Fig.  I),  which  is  looedy 
fitted  into  the  retort,  ana  to  complete  the  decompo- 
ution  the  vapoura  are  passed  through  the  second 
lower  retort  The  temperature  at  which  the  retorta 
are  worked  ia  very  high— «  bright  cherry  red.  The 
oil  may  be  run  in  at  the  late  of  about  IS^  gallons  per 
houc.  About  80  feet  of  gas  per  gallon  of  oil  IS  reckoned 
a  good  yield. 


considerable  waste  of  oil  in  the  form  of  tsr.  Thii  tu 
is  not  so  easily  disposed  of  at  prearat,  and  it  mmt  be 
farther  studied  in  order  to  ascertain  i\a  tme  viliie ; 
it  is  not  improbable  that  &ft«r  separation  of  the  more 
volatile  portion  by  steam,  if  not  oirecdy  available  tat 
creoBoting,  it  would  be  of  value  for  thinning  thid 
creosote  oils. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Rickman,  manager  <A 
Pintacb's  Comi«ny  for  the  information  that  at  a  rwent 
date  the  quantities  of  hydrocarbon  and  tar  obtained 
per  week  by  several  of  the  Companies  were  u 
follows : — 

HrdronrboQ.       Tu,ato. 

Caledoubm T)  g^laoM.      agaDoaa 

UetrDpoUtan SI  OS      „ 

SoatbEuUm  K         „  80      n 

Iionilon  and  Sonlh  Wenem,  ST        „  US     „ 

These  figorea,  togetherwith  those  alread^qooted,  will 
give  some  idea  oi  the  extent  of  production. 

The  retorts  used  by  Mr.  Pope  are,  I  believe^  simiUi 
to  those  snppbed  hy  the  Pintach  Company,  but  be 
introduces  the  oil  into  the  lower  retort;  piobsbl; 
therefore  the  higher  temperature  operates  in  Uie 


Fio.  2.— Scale  1  :  30. 

So  far  as  I  can  leam,  the  quantity  of  ms  produced 
(and  of  by-products)  doea  not  so  much  depend  upon 
the  quality  of  oil  uaed  as  upon  the  temperature. 
Somewhat  light  oila,  of  about  B40  sp.  gr.,  however,  it 
would  seem,  are  now  preferred,  not  so  much  because 
they  furnish  a  larger  yield  of  eaa,  but  because  they 
can  be  worked  with  greater  advantajje,  causing  less 
furring  in  the  retorts,  and  with  less  risk  of  stoppage 
of  the  pipes  of  the  retorta. 

The  quantity  of  hydrocarbon  deposited  may  be  pat 
at  rather  less  than  one  gallon  per  1000  feet  of  ras 
compressed,  but  the  amount  depends  both  ou  ue 

Sessnre  and  temperature  (t.«.  season).  Owins  to  the 
fficulty  of  separating  the  tar  from  water,  the  esti- 
mates of  the  amount  of  tar  produced  are  aomewhat 
nxreliable,  probably  about  6  gallons  per  1000  feet  of 
gaa  made  is  an  average  amount,  so  that  there  is  a 


Fias. 

earlier  stages  of  decomposition  instead  of  in  the  Uler, 
as  appears  to  be  the  case  where  the  Pintsch  aysUm  i> 
adopted.  I  have  no  information  as  to  the  result) 
obtained  with  the  Pope  plant,  and  have  been  n1U^^ 
cessful  in  procuring  samples  of  his  bye-products  fee 
examination. 

The  arrangementof  the  Keith  plant  will  be  obvious 
on  inspection  of  Figa.  4,  0.  and  6.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  the  retort  is  of  a  peculiar  form,  being  constricted 
in  the  middle.  The  Jar^t  eite  of  retor^  anch  sawill 
be  used  at  Ailsa  Craig,  is  6  feet  long,  6  inches  broad, 
and  10  inchea  deep  at  the  end  ;  although  shallower  is 
the  middle,  it  ia  proportionately  broader,  so  that  the 
sectional  area  is  the  same  aa  at  the  end.  The  oil  i« 
caused  to  flow  down  an  inclined  tron;^  not  shown  is 
the  fig,,  so  that  it  strikes  the  retort  near  the  con- 
striction where  the  temperature  is  highest 
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It  ia  stated  that  from  100  to  150  feet  of  ^  may  be 
obtained  from  ods  galloa  of  oil,  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  laCtei',  and  with  12  such  retorta  it  is 
upected  that  it  will  be  possible  to  produce  at  the 
Ailsa  Craig  Works  at  least  8000  feet  per  hour  of  not 
less  than  50  candle  power. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  Mi.  Keith,  and  I  have  tbb 
from  his  own  li^  attaches  much  importance  to  the 
qoality  of  the  oil,  as  well  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  decompooitiott  is  effected. 


iustifiee  the  conclusion  that  the  character  of  the 
nydrocarbons  produced  depends  far  less  upon  the 
character  of  the  material  decomposed  than  upon 
the  temperatura  Thorpe  and  Young  have  shown 
{Roffol  Soeiety  Proceedwgs.  1873,  21,  184)  that 
when  solid  paraffin  is  subjected  to  a  moderate 
beat  under  a  pressure  of  S0-S6lbs.^  it  is  resolved 
into  a  mixture  of  lower  paraffin  and  olefinea.* 
In  the  oil-gas  process,  it  wonld  seem  that  a 
further  change  takes  place  which  results   in  the 


On  account  of  the  amount  of  benzene  and  similar 
hydrocatbons  produced  in  making  oil-gas,  it  becomes 
important  to  consider  the  bearing  of  the  results  dia- 
cloaed  by  the  study  of  the  manufacture  upon  the 
general  qnestion  of  the  production  of  _  beuxenoid 
hydrocarbons  during  destructive  distillation  at  high 
temperatures.  Excluding  from  consideration  the 
phenols  and  basic  compounds  which  are  contained  in 
ordixiary  tars,  the  evicfence  at  our  disposal,  I  think, 


almost  complete   destruction  of  the  paraffins  and 
in  the  formation  of  benzenes  and  naphthalene  aa 
well  Bs  of  hydrocarbons  vt  the  acetylene  series. 
The  question  then  arises— How  are  the  benMUOid 


Sriee  wore  tito  formed ;  their  praBenca  might  MTva  lo  expMn 
lorpe  and  Vouna'B  olwervBlloii  that  ths  proportioD  of  PM^ 
U  oleflne  bsoamM  gnidiullr  luger  u  the  nioiwinlM  welffht 
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hydrocarbons  formed  1  are  they  derived  from  oorres- 
pondiDg  paraffins  which  have  lost  hydrogen  apd.  as  a 
more  or  less  direct  consequence,  have  beonne  *^  closed 
chain  "  compounds,  or  are  they  built  up  from  simpler 
materials  ?  and  what  are  the  conditions  which  favour 
the  |>roduction  of  different  hydroourbons  f    These 

Siestions  are  not  only  of  theoretical  interest ;  it  is 
early  of  importance  that  we  should  answer  them  in 
order  that  we  may  determine  what  are  to  be  regarded 
as  theoretical  conditions  and  theoretiod  yields,  other- 
wise the  practical  man  will  be  without  guidance.  It 
has  long  been  held  that  benzene  is  formed  by  the 
coalescence  of  three  acetylene  molecules,  and  Jacobsen 
has  put  forward  the  hypothesis  that  toluene  is  formed 
from  two  acetylene  and  one  methylacetylene  molecule, 
the  xylenes  from  one  acet]^lehe  and  two  methylacety- 
lene molecules,  and  mesitylene  and  pseudocumene 
from  three  methylacetylene  molecules ;  but  although 
the  formation  of  all  three  xylenes  may  be  accounted 
for,  only  two  of  the  trimethylbenzenes  can  be  thus 
produced,  but  they  are  the  two  which  alone  are  pre- 
sent in  coal-tar,  so  that  the  facts  appear  to  support 
this  hypothesis.  It  is  also  well  known  that  Berthelot 
has  synthesised  benzene  from  acetylene.  Professor 
Thorpe  informs  me  that  a  series  of  experiments  which 
he  has  made  wi^  Mr.  Septimus  Dyson  confirm 
Berthelot's  statement^  but  that  the  amount  produced 
is  extremely  small ;  he  adds  that  a  comparatively  low 
temperature  is  needed,  much  lower,  in  fact,  than  he 
had  been  led  to  believe,  and  that  their  first  trials 
gave  no  results  from  emploving  too  great  a  heat 

I  have  been  led  to  doubt  tne  correctness  of  the 
popular  explanation  of  Uie  formation  of  benzene  by 
the  observation  that  not  only  the  liquid  deposited  on 
compressing  oil-gas,  but  also  the  gas  itself,  is  without 
action  upon  ammoniacal  cuprous  solutions,  which 
involves  the  somewhat  remarkable  conclusion  that 
acetylene  and  true  homologues  of  acetylene  are  absent 
from  the  gas.  It  is  noteworthy,  however,  that  in  a 
paper  read  oef  ore  the  Berlin  Chemical  Society  in  1868 
{Berichte  1,  88),  describing  Hirzel's  apparatus  for  the 
production  of  gas  from  petroleum.  Dr.  Martins  states 
that  the  ffas  is  rich  in  acetylene. 

A  number  of  observations  have  been  made  within 
recent  years  which  also  tend  to  throw  li^ht  on  the 
question  raised  above  and  are  highly  instructive. 
ThusAtterberg(i9meA^,1878^p.l222)  passed  Swedish 
wood-tar  throu^  iron  tubes  filled  vnth  coke^  heated 
either  to  dull  or  to  bright  redness.  The  product 
btained  at  a  bright  red  heat  containedallthe  essential 
constituents  of  coal  tar  :  it  was  rich  in  naphthalene, 
contained  a  fair  amount  of  anthracene,  but  only  small 
quantities  of  phenols,  and  about  7  per  cent  of  benzene 
and  toluene.  At  a  dull  red  heat,  60  to  60  per  cent  of 
the  tar  escaped  unchanged :  naphthalene  could  not 
be  discovered  in  the  product,  and  only  0*3  per 
cent  of  anthracene  was  detected  by  the  chromic 
acid  method ;  10  per  cent  of  toluene  containing  but 
little  benzene  was  obtained,  and  higher  phenols  with 
but  little  phenol  itself.  Letn^  {BertdUe^  1878,  p.  1210), 
whose  results  were  published  in  Russian  in  1877,  made 
experiments  on  a  large  scale  in  a  retort  7ft  long 
and  1ft  across,  with  naku  petroleum  residues  (sp.  gr. 
870;  b.p.-f270**C.)  which  were  led  over  red  hot 
charcoal  Tar  equal  to  about  40  per  cent  of  the 
petroleum  was  obtained  of  the  following  composition 
(sp.  gr.  1207)  :— 

{2*3  per  oent  water. 
4*6       M        benxene  below  90*. 
5*2       „       toluene,  &a,  90*'145*< 

From  200*  to  270* 28'9  per  cent. . . )  naphthalene  and 

From  270*  to.3M*. ...  8*6       „        . .  (    nnchanged  petrolemn. 

The  portion  boiling  above  340^  was  collected  in  three 

fractions. 


(h)  7*6 


(c)   8 


n 


n 


{ 
{ 


9*3  pertmit  petroleum. 
(a)  12  per  oent    \    2*7       ,.       omde  phenanthiene 

B  7^  P^i^  oent»  pure  da 
C'2       •,       petrolenm. 
2*1       „       cmde  anthracene, 

«  "8  per  cent  pore  do. 

6*04     ••       petroleum. 
1*91     •,       crude  anthracene, 
— 1*5  pure  do. 

Besides  tar,  a  mobUe  liquid  was  obtained  consisting  of 
bensene,  toluene,  xylene,  and.  naphthalene,  almost 
free  from  bodies  of  higher  boiling  point 

Two  experiments  are  quoted  with  tubes  4ft  losf , 
the  one  being  two  and  the  other  but  one  inch  in 
diameter.  Using  the  former,  100  srams  petrolsom 
gave  23*9  grams  tar  (sp.  gr.  880)  and  30*1  litres  of  m 
which  burnt  with  a  smofy  flame ;  whereas  ucongtoe 
latter,  46'4  grams  of  tar  (sp.  gr.  890)  and  59  litm  of 
gas  were  obtained.  It  was  ODserved  that  when  the 
tube  was  not  packed  with  charcoal,  there  was  a 
tendency  for  it  to  become  stopped  by  deposition  of 
carbon,  and  that  as  soon  as  it  oecame  coated  with 
carbon  the  decomposition  took  place  with  greater 
regularity.  When  tne  tube  was  packed  with  platinised 
carbon,  100  grams  petaroleum  gave  66*6  granu  of  tar 
(sp.  gr.  890)  and  75*2  litres  of  gas  which  burnt  with 
a  smokeless  flflune.  In  experiments  on  a  small  scale, 
usin^^  narrow  tubes,  no  solid  hydrocarbons  were 
obtamed,  but  only  benzene,  toluene,  xylene,  and  (f) 
cumene,  mixed  with  amylene,  hexylene,  and  lusp^lene 
in  relatively  small  quantities.  Letny  theraore 
attaches  great  importance  to  the  presence  of  poroos 
carbon^  and  states  that  the  quantity  of  solid  hydro- 
carbons produced  is  greater  in  proportion  as  the  layer 
of  carbon  through  which  the  vapours  must  pass  is 
thicker. 

Liebermann  and  Barg  {Berichte^  1878,  p.  723) 
studied  the  effect  of  passing  lignite-tar  oil,  coal-tar, 
and  petroleum  throtigh  red-hot  tubes  one  metre  long 
and  three  centimetres  wide  (brass  gas  tube)  packed 
with  chaxcoal,  or  coke,  or  pumice,  in  pieces  the 
size  of  hazel  nuts.  Lignite>tar  oil  (sp.  gr.  915-920  and 
889 ;  b.p.  +190^  and  +230"  G)  which  is  akin  to 
shale  oil,  was  converted  into  a  tar  similar  to  ordinary 
coal-tar.  The  amount  of  gas  produced  was  greatest 
when  the  tube  was  empty,  ana  greater  when  it  was 
packed  with  coke  or  punuce  than  with  charcpaL  A 
large  quantity  of  gas  was  obtained  from  commercial 
petroleum,  and  a  not  inconsiderable  amount  of  ben- 
zene, but  scarcely  any  anthracene. 

Salzmann  and  Wichelhaus  (Berichte^  1878,  p.  1431), 
have  also  made  experiments  with  lignite-tar  oil  (sp. 
gr.  871,  b.p.  +250^  C.)  using  a  narrow  iron  tube 
packed  witn  the  following  materials :  (1)  fibroos 
asbestos  platinised  ;  (2)  wood  charcoal  in  pieces  the 
size  of  peas ;  (3)  bone  charcoal  in  pieces  twice  as 
large ;  (4)  pumice  in  pieces  of  the  same  site  as  the 
bone  charcosd  ;  (5)  bone  charcoal  in  pieces  the  sin  of 
lentils.  Their  results  furmsh  further  proof  of  the 
influences  of  *' contact  substances,"  but  they  are  not 
stated  in  such  a  form  as  to  give  much  information  or 
to  be  directly  available  for  the  present  discussion. 

Taking  these  various  observations  into  account, 
especiallv  Letny's  important  experiments  on  a  large 
scale  witn  a  retort  charged  with  charcoal,  and  bearing 
in  mind  tiie  results  of  my  examination  of  the  prodn^ 
of  tlie  ordinary  process  of  oil-gas  manufacture,  in 
which  an  "  empty  "  retort  is  used,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  while  a  high  temperature  is  necessary  for 
the  formation  both  of  benzene  and  anthracene^  the 
latter  is  only  produced  under  special  conditions; 
indeed  it  would  almost  appear  that  its  production  is 
dependentonthepresenceof  heated  carbon.  Obrioasij, 
however,  very  much  rems^ns  to* be  learnt  before  it 
will  be  i>ossible  to  say  what  are  the  precise  conditH>n5 
to  be  oMorved  if  it  be  desired  to  produce  the  one  or 
the  other. 
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It  18  not  a  little  remarkable  that  an  indnfitrv  of 
snch  mwaitude  fuid  importance  should  so  long  have 
been  without  the  chemist's  guidance,  especially  as  the 
progress  of  chemistry  has  received  such  an  impetus 
from  the  studv  of  coal-tar  constituents.  The  distil- 
lation of  coal  has  been  left  to  the  engineer  :  attention 
has  been  almost  sdely  directed  to  the  production  of 
gas.  Now  that  oUier  products  than  gas  are  claiming 
attention,  it  is  high  time  that  the  problem  should  be 
studied  in  a  systematic  and  scientific  manner,  and 
that  the  chemist,  not  the  mere  analyst,  should  nnd  a 
place  in  l^e  coke  and  gas  works. 

The  recent  attempts  to  recover  much  that  has 
hitherto  been  lost  in  coking  coal  are  of  the  greatest 
importance,  and  have  already  led  to  results  of  hish 
interest,  tn  a  recent  paper  in  our  Journal,  Mr. 
Watson  Smith  has  given  an  account  of  his  preliminary 
examination  of  the  tars  from  the  Jameson  and  Simon- 
Carves  ovens,  and  has  pointed  out  that  the  former 
contains  but  small  quantities  of  the  characteristic  con- 
stituents of  coal  tar.  I  can  endorse  these  statements, 
having  had  an  opportunity,  thanks  to  Mr.  Jameson, 
of  examining  his  oiL  Evidently  the  Jameson  oven 
gives  a  product  which  closely  resembles  shale  oil  in 
composition,  and  hence  is  at  present  of  comparatively 
little  value ;  in  comparison  with  the  Simon-Carv& 
oven,  however,  it  has  the  great  practical  merit  of 
cheapness.  I  nave  recently  had  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  two  systems  in  operation,  and  am  satisfied 
that  the  proposed  adaptation  of  tne  ordinar^r  bee- 
hive oven  has  not  yet  received  the  attention  it 
deserves,  and  that  the  arrangements  which  have  been 
made  for  condensing  and  collecting  the  products  are 
insufficient. 

The  time  must  come  when  coal-tar  will  not  be 
regarded  as  a  mere  bye-product,  and  when  attention 
wul  be  paid  not  only  to  the  manufacture  of  gas,  but 
also  of  coke  and  of  particular  cotutituents  of  coal-tar : 
when,  in  short,  the  materials  latent  in  coal  will  be 
progressively  utilised.  It  may  be  that  then  the  coal 
will  first  be  coked,  the  oil  which  distils  over  being 
carefully  condensed,  and  that  the  "  weak  gas  "  thereby 
produced  will  be  utilised  as  fuel ;  at  the  same  time 
the  ammonia  and  sulphur  will  be  recovered.  The 
paraffin  and  whatever  else  of  immediate  value  it  may 
contain  having  been  separated  from  the'oil,  the  residue 
will  be  utilis^  in  the  production  of  oil  gas  and  of 
benzene,  anthracene^  &c.  Gas  is  daily  becoming  a 
more  important  article  of  consumption,  and  we  may 
look  forw^d  to  its  use  hy  the  public  in  the  near 
f utare,  not  only  as  an  illuminant  and  in  gas  engines, 
but  also  as  a  heating  agent.  The  late  Sir  C.  W. 
Siemens  powerfully  advocated  a  double  supply,  one 
of  heating  and  one  of  illuminating  gas,  of  which  the 
former  would  necessarily  be  inferior^  the  latter 
saperior  in  quality  to  the  present  supply  if  the  system 
he  advocated  were  adopted  of  collecting  in  separate 
holders  Uie  gas  given  off  at  various  periods  during  the 
distillation  of  coal ;  and  this  would  also  be  the  case 
if  water  gas  came  to  be  employed  for  heating.  Such 
a  system  would  involve  a  double  set  of  mains,  and 
that  for  the  heating  sas  would  have  to  be  of  enormous 
size  if  gas  were  to  oe  generally  used  as  a  heating 
agent  The  proposal  to  introduce  a  gas  rich  in  car- 
bonic oxide  for  general  household  use,  which  the 
supply  of  water-gas  would  involve,  mignt  also  meet 
with  considerable  opposition,  and  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  mass  of  evidence  on  this  subject  recently 
collected  in  the  enquiry  at  Massachusetts  is  not  alto- 
gether reassuring.  Lastlv,  I  am  of  opinion  that  a^ 
of  lower  heating  power  than  that  at  present  supplied 
will  be  of  little  use  to  the  general  public  as  distinct 
from  manufacturers ;  it  is  impossible  with  the  stoves 
hitherto  contrived  and  with  the  present  gas  supply 
to  raise  a  surface  to  such  a  temperature  that  it  wiU 


radiate  sufficient  heat  to  render  it  possible  to  use  f;as 
with  economy  in  heating  rooms  in  the  manner  which 
probably  wUl  always  be  preferred  in  this  country, 
and  therefore  I  venture  to  think  tiiat  it  will  be  better 
to  have  but  a  single  set  of  mains  and  to  supply  a  gas 
of  much  higher  illuminating  power,  and  consequently 
of  higher  heating  power  than  that  we  now  hava  By 
combining  the  present  system  with  the  manufacture 
of  oil-gas  and  systematic^jr  separating  certain  of  the 
liquid  by-products  and  re-incorporating  them  with 
the  gas,  this  could  readily  be  done,  and  the  oU  required 
might  well  be  that  obtained  in  coking  coal  * 

Mr.  Fettigrew,  at  my  request,  has  had  the  kindness 
to  convert  a  quantity  of  "Jameson  oU  "  (sp.  gr.  924) 
into  gas ;  he  obtained  71  feet  per  gallon — a  rather  low 
yield,  and  as  was  anticipated,  the  tar  produced  was 
veiy  thick  and  such  as  would  readily  clog  the  pipes. 
Difficulties  of  this  kind,  however,  would  probably 
soon  disappear  in  practice. 

The  problem  I  have  sketched  out  is  a  very  important 
one  for  this  country  to  solve,  and  its  solution  would 
well  repay  a  larce  expenditure  :  it  is,  I  fear,  too  much 
to  hope  that  those  interested  will  be  prepared  to 
incur  the  outlay  required  for  a  systematic  series  of 
experiments  under  the  direction,  say  of  a  committee 
of  experts  constituted  of  representatives  of  all  the 
various  industries  concerned. 

*  The  Americans  have  already  much  experience  in  the  use  of 
each  eras,  eo-called  water^M^reaUy  a  mixture  of  oil  and  water 
Kases— beinR  supplied  by  over  100  companies  in  the  United 
States.  Much  information  on  this  subject  may  be  gathered 
from  the  "  Report  of  the  Commissioner  on  Health  on  Illumi- 
nating Oas  made  to  the  Committee  of  Lamps  and  Gas  of  the 
Common  Council  of  the  City  of  Brooklyn,  July  3rd,  1883,**  and 
from  the  Report  of  the  hearing,  during  this  year,  before  the 
Joint  Standing  Conmiittee  on  Manufactures  of  Maasaehosetts, 
of  a  petition  to  amend  statutes  relating  to  manufacture  of 
iUmninating  gas.  Nearly  one-half  of  New  York  city  is  stated  to 
be  now  supplied  with  gas  made  by  the  Tessie-du-Motay  process. 
The  Municipal  Company  manufactured  last  year  913  million 
feet  of  29  candle  power,  and  the  increase  of  sales  was  about 
15  per  cent,  during  the  year,  which,  as  Mr.  Morse  in  his  argu- 
ment for  the  appellants  in  the  above  hearing  points  out,  is  an 
indication  of  the  estimation  in  which  **  water-gas**  is  held  by 
the  public,  since  there  is  an  agreement  between  the  coal  gas 
and  water  gas  companies  in  New  York  city  not  to  interfere 
with  each  otfaer^s  business,  and  their  business  increases  only 
as  the  customers  of  one  company  Insist  on  going  to  another. 
He  says  also  that  the  water-gas  there  is  daily  making  inroads 
upon  the  coal  gas,  for  the  reason  that  the  gas  is  cheaper, 
heavier,  has  more  candle  power  and  less  8moke(l),  and  is  much 
more  bnUiant  than  coal  gas. 

In  a  paper  on  the  Illuminating  Gas  of  New  York  City,  by  Dr. 
Love,  gas  examiner,  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Sdenoe,  at  Boston,  in 
August,  1880,  and  reprinted  in  the  above-mentioned  Brooklyn 
Report,  a  number  of  interesting  facts  are  stated,  relating  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  New  York  Companies  manufacture  their 


_    The  MetroppUtan  Company,  he  savs,  calculate  upon 

S"  ittingTOfeetof  woandlegaspergiEdlonofoil.    ThefoUowing 
ble  may  be  quoted,  giving  his  results  of  analysesof  determin- 
ations (J  average  Uluminaung  power  :— 


Hydrogen  

Methane 

Qurbon  monoxide 
Caibon  dioxide  ., 

Nitrogen 

Oxygen    

lUuminants  

Candle  power  .... 


6 


45*79 

3901 

6-31 

2^1 

8-38 


46-53 
42-38 
8-14 
1*08 
0-50 
0-06 
6*81 


I 


1^ 


35*41 

42^ 

9*17 

6^5 

fix 

20-33 


1^ 

il 


10*57 

41-75 
9-53 
1*51 

20-69 
0-54 

15-41 

26-58 


2ri4 

25-35 

26-84 

3-02 

2-87 

0-15 

14163 

24-35 


26-25 
28*91 
2ri2 


15*80 
29-68 


The  large  proportion  of  nitrogen  in  the  Mutual  gas  wil 
attract  attention :  I  do  not  know  whence  it  is  derived.  This 
company  manufacture  the  body  of  their  gas  partly  from  wood 
and  partly  ftom  ooal,  of  which  the  distillation  is  pushed  to  a 
yield  of  15,000  feet  per  ton,  and  enrich  with  oil  gas.  The  pro- 
portion of  carbon  monoxide  is  low  when  it  is  remembered  that 
after  ea^  charge  of  wood  is  distilled,  the  charcoal  is  pushed 
back  into  the  boot  (ttie  retorts  are  of  a  peculiar  shape),  forming 
a  solid  mass  of  heated  charcoal,  through  which  all  the  heated 
gas  has  to  pass  before  leaoliing  the  stand  pipe. 
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I  cannot  better  conclude  this  note  than  by  acknow- 
ledgmg  my  indebtedness  to  Mr.  £.  de  M.  Malan  and 
Mr.  WT  F.  Pettigrew,  engineers  in  charge  of  the  oil- 
ma  works  of  the  Metropolitan  District  and  Great 
Eastern  Railway  Companies  respectively.  Having 
received  permission  to  assist  me  in  this  enquiry  these 
gentlemen  have  doi)e  their  best  in  every  way  to  aid 
me. 

^  In  a  future  paper  I  propose  to  consider  the  compo- 
sition of  oil-^  ana  the  temperature  at  which 
decomposition  is  effected. 

DISCUSSION. 

The  Chaibman  said :  The  subject  which  Dr. 
Armstrong  has  brought  before  us  is  specially  inter- 
esting not  only  as  regards  the  valuable  Pmtsch  process 
but  as  re^rds  the  wider  question  of  the  conditions 
under  which  hydrocarbons  of  the  benzene  and  paraffin 
series  are  respectively  produced  in  destructive  distil- 
lation, the  former  of  which  are  so  much  more  valuable 
than  the  latter. 

Dr.  Percy  F.  Fkankland  said :  He  should  like  to 
ask  Dr.  Armstrong  whether  he  had  analysed  the  gas 
produced  in  Pintsch's  process,  and  whether  he  had 
found  that  as  poor  in  hydrocarbons  of  the  paraffin 
series  as  was  the  tar.  Some  years  ago  he  had  occasion 
to  make  an  elaborate  examination  of  a  patent  process 
for  the  manufacture  of  oil-gas ;  the  tar  produced  in 
that  process  he  had  not  examined,  as  he  was  only 
interested  in  the  quality  of  the  gas  itself.  This  gas 
he  found  to  contam  a  very  considerable  proportion  of 
paraffin-hydrocarbons,  speaking  from  memory  they 
amounted  to  12  to  20  per  cent.  The  presence  of 
these  paraffins  in  the  gas,  although  apparently  contrary 
to  Dr.  Armstrong's  experiences  with  the  tar.  was 

Erobablv  owing  to  the  temperature  of  distillation 
aving  been  considerably  lower ;  in  his  experiments 
the  retorts  were  only  kept  at  a  cherry-red  heat,  whilst 
in  Dr.  Armstrong's  the  temperature  appears  to  have 
been  brieht  orange.  Probably  at  the  high  temperature 
thus  usea  in  the  Pintsch  process  these  gaseous  paraffins 
were  converted  into  hydrocarbons  of  the  oenzene 
series. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Pettigbbw  said  :  He  was  sorry  he  could 
not  follow  the  gentlemen  who  had  spoken  of  the  by- 
products (hydrocarbon  and  tar)  obtained  from  the 
manufacture  of  oil-gas  in  a  scientific  manner  as  a 
chemist,  but  as  one  who  had  charge  of  works  where  a 
large  quantity  of  oil-gas  was  made  he  could  say  a  few 
words  as  to  how  the  hydrocarbon  and  tar  were  obtained. 
As  Dr.  Armstrong  had  said,  for  every  1,000  cubic  feet 
of  gas  made  and  compressed,  about  one  gallon  of  liquid 
hydrocarbon  is  obtained,  besides  a  quantity  of  tar,  the 
1,000  cubic  feet  of  ^  being  made  from  about  12i 

gallons  of  oil  (the  oil  being  about  *840  gravity  and 
ashing  at  about  180<*  to  200**  F.,  open  test)  When 
the  works  were  first  started,  the  hydrocarbon  and  tar 
were  thrown  awav  into  the  ditches  and  drains  round 
the  works  as  useless,  although  sometimes  a  little  of 
the  tar  was  used  for  tarring  the  timber,  but  was 
objected  to  as  it  would  not  dry  and  had  a  disagreeable 
odour.  As  complaints  were  made  of  this  causing  a 
nuisance  and  obistruction,  endeavours  were  made  to 
find  a  market,  and  after  some  time  6d.  a  gallon  was 
obtained,  then  9d.  and  at  the  present  time  the  price 
is  about  Is.  6d.  to  la  6d.  a  gallon.  Tbe  use  and 
destination  of  the  hydrocarbon  does  not  seem  known 
except  that  it  must  be  of  greater  value  in  Belgium, 
where  it  was  probably  to  be  sent,  the  price  paid  there 
including  cartage  and  carriage  by  vessel  and  rail 
The  tar  is  probably  also  sent  elsewhere  in  the  continent, 
as  it  is  loaded  in  barges  and  sent  to  the  docks  for 
shipment  in  deliveries  of  about  50  casks  each  time. 
The  price  of  the  tar  varies  |d.  to  l^d.  per  gallon. 


Mr.  O.  C.  Tbbwbt  said  that  it  was  an  error  to 
suppose  that  in  the  manufacture  of  coal-gas  by  the 
London  companies,  naphthalene  was  deposited  from 
the  g[as  in  any  considerable  quantities ;  that  it  was 
only  in  the  service  pipes  to  consumers  in  the  district 
where  the  pipe  was  exposed  that  naphthal^e  was 
crystallised  out  of  the  gas,  and  then,  in  ciearuig  the 
obetruction,  it -was  blown  back  into  the  main  and 
taken  up  again  by  the  fpa ;  that  no  appearance  of 
naphthalene  was  found  m  the  largp  mains,  and  the 
Quantity  deposited  in  the  works  was  infinitessimaL  In 
tne  tar  as  made  from  coal  supplied  from  the  Dariiam 
district  it  was  well  known  that  naphthalene  existed 
largely  out  in  the  tar  pitxluced  from  the  distillation  of 
the  Midland  and  cannel  coals  veiy  little  naphthalene 
was  found.  In  the  case  of  a  deposit  of  naphthalene 
in  the  service  pipes  owing  to  a  change  of  temperatnre, 
it  could  be  got  rid  of  by  increasing  the  illuminating 
power  of  the  gas  one  or  two  candles  by  the  use  ot 
cannel,  the  richer  gas  acting  as  an  absorbent  and 
keeping  the  naphthalene  in  suspension,  but,  of  coana 
the  gas  companies  having  to  supply  gas  of  a  fixed 
standard  of  illuminating  power,  aid  not  get  paid  for 
the  extra  quality  whicQi  they  gave  under  these 
circumstances. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Lakobbck  said :  One  of  the  residnei 
obtained  in  distilling  shales  is  the  so-called  black  oil; 
if  light  falls  upon  it,  it  appears  dark  green,  if  lidit 
passes  through  a  thin  stratum,  reddish  brown.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  0*880  to  0*885  ;  it  boils  between  150 
to  200^  Cela  This  oil  is  used  for  rendering  leather 
waterproof,  keeping  it  supple  at  the  same  tune,  the 
only  objection  to  using  it  thus  is  its  disagreeable 
smell,  wnich  cannot  be  got  rid  of.  Lately,  the  residue 
black  oil  obtained  from  petroleum  has  been  imported 
from  the  United  States  for  the  same  purpose.  It  is 
so  far  preferable,  as  it  is  nearly  devoid  of  smelL 
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Danger  to  Steam  jailers  from  Ferric  Sulphate.   K.  List 
Chemiaches  Gentralblatt  15,  351. 

A  TELLOW  deposit,  consisting  chiefly  of  ferric  sulphate, 
is  frequently  observed  to  occur  on  the  external  surface 
of  the  boiler.  In  consequence  of  a  boiler  explosion,  tbe 
author  made  some  investigations  upon  it.  Such  deposits 
consisted  of  a  basic  compound  occasionallv  of  the  com- 
position 6FesOa,S03 ;  they  dissolve  slowly  in  a  little 
water,  but  on  heating  with  much  water  a  reddish  yellow 
precipitate,  rich  in  ferric  oxide,  results,  free  sulphuric 
acid  -  or  an  acid  salt  going  into  solution,  which  now 
dissolves  metallic  iron  with  evolution  of  hydrogen,  giving 
occasion  for  the  formation  of  fresh  basic  iron  salts.  As 
this  process  is  repeated,  so  will  the  boiler  be  more  and 
more  attacked.  Such  ferric  sulphate  can  be  formed  on 
he  exterior  of  the  boUer  by  the  action  of  the  products 


of  combustion  of  coal  containing  snlphor,  especially  with 
the  aid  of  steam  ;  but  in  the  interior  of  a  steam  boiler, 
free  sulphuric  acid  or  ferric  sulphate,  even  in  small 
quantity,  must  act  injuriously,  as  has  been  actually  proved 
in  the  case  of  a  perfectly  new  boiler.  Care  should  there- 
fore be  taken  Uiat  both  should  be  avoided  as  much  as 
possible.  Owners  of  boilers  should  avoid  brining  into 
contact  with  their  boilers  water  which  contains  free 
sulphuric  acid,  however  Uttle,  and  should  prevent  the 
formation  of  ferric  sulphate  on  their  boilers.  If  a  boiler 
water  shows  an  acid  reaction,  it  is  most  readily  neutra- 
lised by  a  small  quantity  of  soda.— F.  L.  T. 


Apparatus  for  the  Continuous  Evaporation  of  Liquids. 

H.  Egells,  Berlin.    Ger.  Pat  27162,  1883.     l)ingl. 

Polyt  Journ.  26a  [4]  166. 
The  apparatus  consists  of  the  steam-jacket  B  (Figs. 
1  and  2)  and  the  concentrating  ve&sel  A,  which  is- pro- 
vided alternately  on  both  sides  with  pockets  C,  open  to 
the  outside.  Along  the  side  of  the  dome  D  is  the  feed- 
pipe a,  from  which  the  liquor  to  be  concentrated  runs 
into  a  groove  c,  spreading  over  the  whole  width  of  A. 


From  c  the  liquor  proceeds  to  a  distributing  plate  C,  and 
thence  in  a  wide  tnin  layer  to  the  first  pocket  C,  which 
is  slightly  sloping  at  the  top,  but  makes  a  sharp  angle 
at  the  end  a ;  the  bottom  is  horizontals  The  liquor 
travels  only  slowly  on  the  top  of  the  pockets  until  it 


arrives  at  rf,  where  it  is  torn  off,  as  it  were,  and  drops  in 
distinct  thin  streams  on  to  the  next  pocket.  At  the  bottom 
there  is  a  tap  /,  to  draw  samples.  If  acids  are  to  be 
concentrated,  the  inside  cylinder  is  made  of  lead,  porce- 
lain or  stoneware,  w^hereas  the  outside  jacket  can  be 
made  of  metal  in  all  cases.  To  allow  for  the  difference 
of  expansion  of  the  inside  and  outside  cylinder,  the 
dome  D  passes  through  a  stuffing  box  E,  above  which  it 
is  connected  with  an  elbow-pipe,  and  so  forth,  to  a  stiU 
or  a  receiver,  or  a  condenser  and  air  pump.— S.  H. 
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IL— FlIBL,  aiS,  ABD  HflHT. 
A  New  Form  of  Pyrometer,    ThoB.  Cunelly,  D.Sc,  and 

Thoe.  Barton.  Chem.  8oc  Joarn.,  July,  1384. 
Tbk  principle  of  the  new  apparatiu  ia  as  follows : — "  If 
a  current  of  water  of  known  temperatnre  be  allowed  to 
flow  at  »  constiuit  rate  throngh  a  coiled  metallic  tnbe 
placed  in  the  space,  the  temperature  of  which  is  required, 
then  the  Increaaa  in  the  temperature  of  the  ontUowing 
water  will  be  the  greater  the  nigher  the  temperature  of 
the  space."  The  arrangement  will  be  readily  nnder- 
stood  from  the  following  sketch,  which  is  drawn  the 
actual  size  of  the  apparatus  used  by  the  authors; 


these  he  replaces  by  the  guificKtion  hj  air  d  a  fortkB 
amonnt  of  carbon  ='-§^=^^'^,  and  omielada  tint  for 
the  eadfication  of  12  parte  oarlxm  ^  IS  parts  sImb, 
if'Ss  parts  carbon  requite  to  be  gaained  by  air,  ortkit 
77'E)  parte  of  steam  can  be  naed  to  100  parts  cvbtm.  Tbe 
author  points  out  that  Schmidt  c»lcuates  itMrely  nfi- 
cient  carbon  to  make  the  evolution  and  abMiptioa  d 
heat  equal,  so  that  the  nltimate  evolution  of  heat  ii  tbe 
generator  would  be  niL  The  temperature  of  a  ^eaento 
containing    pnre    carbon  driven  gently  by  air  it,  bj 


calculatio 


'•rf  *~2-333x0-21  +  4«3x0-M 


:IS30^    Ilk 


A  is  a  coil  of  copper  tnbing  [ilaced  in  the  space  M,  of 
which  the  temperature  is  required.  A  cnrrent  of  water 
flows  from  the  ciatem  C,  through  the  coil  A,  into  the 
glass  tnbe  B,  and  out  at  the  nozzle/.  The  tnbe  F, 
attached  to  the  water  main,  supplies  the  cistern  at  such 
a  rate  as  to  maintain  a  coofrtant  overflow  throngh  G ;  a 
nniform  head  of  water  is  thns  obtaJDed.  The  effiuent 
branch  of  the  copper  coil  projects  such  a  distaace  into 
the  tnbe  B  that  the  issuing  water  flows  directly  on  to 
the  bnlb  of  the  thermometer  D.  The  copper  tnbe  has 
an  internal  diameter  of  6mm.  It  is  necessary  to 
graduate  each  iostrnment  by  exposing  it  to  known 
temperatures,  and  to  construct  a  table  from  the  data 
obtamed.  Each  variation  in  the  flow  of  water  will  of 
course  necesaitato  a  fresh  graduation.  The  aathora  do 
not  clcutn  great  accuracy  for  their  instrument,  but  con- 
sider it  to  be  sufficiently  reliable  for  manufacturing  opera- 
tions. A  similar  inatrament  baa  been  recently  devised 
by  Messrs.  Bonlier  Bros.,  and  described  by  Louth  (Ball. 
Soc  Chin.  40,  108).— E.  J.  B. 


The  anthor  was  so  sarprised  at  Schmidt's  reentts  (Chcm. 
Centr.  p.  203}  that  he  felt  obliged  to  control  the  calcu- 
lations.    Schmidt  calculates  that  in  the  gaeiflciition  of 
18  parts  of  steam  28,240  calories  arc  lostr— 
H,0-hC^H,  +  CO 
2x29000-12x2480=28240 


to  be  oheerved  that  such  a  high  mean  l<._r  — , 
the  generator  is  not  neceesaiy,  otherwise  ths  injeetijia 
of  tbe  smallest  qnantitiee  of  steam  woold  theor^iallj 
be  A  priori  inadmiseible.  Aoootding  to  Unger  (Iieug« 
Ann.  63,  240},  the  rednction  tS  carbon  dioxidB  by  earkM 
does  not  take  place  at  1000*,  nevertheless  at  IMMT  Ite 
carbon  dioxide  begins  to  dissociate,  so  that  1300*  may  m 
Uken  as  the  minunam  temperature  at  whidi  tbe  gwe- 
rator  can  be  worked.  On  this  auppoeition  the  anenat 
of  carbon  can  easily  be  calculated — 

12x2480-2x29000  +  24808. 
'*'''-2-333(12-H)0-24-t-2x3-4  +  4-46»a!x0-S4 
whence  z=S5.    Accordingly  SS  parts  mnat  be  oimM 
by  ur  when  12  parts  are  gasified  by  eteam,  and  to  100 
parts   of   carbon  may  "        "        •      ■^   - 
steam,  instead  of  77-9,  i 
position  of  the  generator ) 
Carbon  monoxide  (86+12)2-333-220-3  w  3T-SS  per  o«Bt 
Hydrogen  c     S      „     0-SS      „ 

Nitrogen  85x4-468=370-3  „  6S-43     „ 

ao7-« 

whllot  the  composition  of  the  gaaee  when  woridng  vitk 
air  alone  would  be — 

Carbon  mDaoxide{S5+12)2-383=2aB-3  orM-Bpwcnt. 
Nitrogen  [S5+12H-463=43S-0  „  6S-67      » 


BtvLnmL} 
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U  the  Mnoonta  of  he&t  yielded  bv  kn  oqiul  weight  of 
owbon  in  the  gWM  are  calculated  In  the  two  eases,  it 

In  the  iBt  ease  226-3x2400+2x29000=601,120  calories 
Inthe2ndcase226-3x2400  =543,120      „ 

DUEBrence  -     68,000     „ 

Tbia  difienooa  tuned  Into  carbo)i=-uian  =T'17.     As 


Preparation  of  lUtimmating  Gas.  A.  Kl&niie,  Dort- 
mnnd.  Ding.  Palyt  Jonra.  253  [5],  202.  Gee.  PaL 
2SICT,  1883. 


r  G  (Figs.  1  to  4)  is  separated  from  the 
a  arch  s.    The  prodncer-gas  enters  tbrongh 


The  produce 

retorts  by  an  ..     j__ „ 

the  openings  o  and  p.     At  o  it  conies  in  contact  with  tl 
hot  air  from  the  regenerative  fnmace,  and  is  bumt. 
The  fire-gases  then  proceed  to  the  front  to  x,  and  travel 
again  to  the  bock  to  the  fine  e,  where  they  heat  on  their 


.  A  Klflnne's  Kegenerative-Furnace  ^op^a''-R'■^ 


,  li ml 


the  amonnt  of  carbon  nsed  is  97,  this  shows  an  apparent 
■Mving  of  B-O  per  cent.  It  is  obvioos  that  the  diSereQce 
in  the  two  amounts  of  heat  is  dne  to  the  two  nnits  of 
hydrogen,  the  heating  effect  ol  which  was  coiunmed  in 
the  generator,  and  reappeara  in  the  gases.  By  the 
reduction  of  the  temperature  of  the  eenerator  from 
1030°  to  1200°,  an  amount  of  heat  eqnal  to  58,000  calo- 
ries has  been  stored  in  the  combustible  gases  in  the  form 
of  hydrogen.  The  ^ases  generated  at  1200°,  with  the 
help  of  Bteam,  oontain  an  amount  of  heat 

006-6x1200x0-24  +  2x1200x3-4=182373 
thoae  prepared  at  1620  by  air  alone 

«fi9-2xl520x0-24=34O476 
Difference        -      57903 
If  it  were  posmble  to  utilise  the  cases  with  their  full 
initial   temperature,   lliey  would   both  hove  the  sanio 
efTect.     It  IS  only  when  the  gaacn  have  to  be  conducted 
some  distance,  so  that  they  are  cooled  before  use,  that 
there  in  any  advantage  in  the  employment  of  steam,  and 
even  then  only  within  the  calculated  minimnm  limit. 
*     — F.  L.  T. 


way  the  bottom  of  the  lowest  retort  They  then  pass 
throufffa  the  regenerator  r  and  escape  to  the  chimney. 
The  air  necessary  for  combustion  enter?  at  n,  travels  in 
circuJar  Bues  round  the  regenerator,  and,  as  mentioned 
above,  is  mixed  at  o  with  the  producer.gas.  The  forma- 
tion of  CO  is  regnlated  by  the  door  f  and  the  damper  K. 
To  increase  the  strenj^h  and  working  power  of  fnmaces 


for^as  retorts,  the  inventor  (Ger  Pat  28906  1882)  uses 
a  layer  of  firebrick  slabs  (ti(r<.  5  t>  10)  placed  at  the  top 
of  the  retorlA.  Uc  thus  a^olds  loss  of  licat  by  radiation, 
and  protects  the  arch  from  the  direct  flanio.  The  nitlarB 
p  aro  provided  with  channels,  where  they  toucn  the 
retorts,  and  by  this  contrivance  a  hvge  number  of  pillars 
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can  bo  Died  without  diminishing  Uw  hMting  mrfaoe. 
The  Kalle  w  divide  the  famsoe  in  compartmeiiU  a  and  b, 
and  cauae  the  combustion  gaae«  to  rise  fint   Btrnight 


rjg.6 


the  Bgan.  This  Ufer  of  alahe  also  separates  the  fanuice 
proper  fiom  the  reeenerator.  The  retorts  rest  on  pillars 
provided  with  mdgee  n  (Figa.  7  and  8),  which  can  be 


easily  moved.  To  avoid  the.  heating  of  the  retort  from 
the  top,  which  wonld  cause  a  decomposition  of  the  coal- 
gat,  the  npper  half  of  the  retort  is  covered  with  firebrick 
^bs  0  provided  with  holes  x,—H.  H. 


A  commnnication  from  6.  D.  Orvis,  of  Chietgo. 

This  is 
carbone 

these  latter  contain  a  bed  <^  solid  carbonaioeoiis  fad  oi 
not  An  inlet  pipe  pasting  throngb  the  front  wall  of  tb« 
fire  chamber  has  Dpou  its  enter  and  prajecting  etid  a 
globe  TacDiun  chamber.  Into  this  globe  mm  an  ilr- 
pipe  and  a  steam  Jet — this  latter  reaching  Ufond  the 
centra  of  the  globe,  and  opening  in  a  line  with  tin  inlet 
pipe.  Between  the  globe  and  &e  fomaee  wall  b  aa  oil 
Doizle,  projecting  downwards  into  the  inlet  pipe,  and  to 
deliTeriag  that  uie  oil  escaping  from  it  will  M  in  the 
same  line  with  the  steam  issnini;  from  the  jet,  and  is 
near  to  this  latter  as  practicable.  The  steam  ms;  le 
superheated  by  passing  the  pipe  bringing  it  from  tbt 
boiler  throafth  the  fnmace  fire.  By  these  meant  pnmi 
proportions  of  steam,  oil  and  air  can  ba  admitted  to  vie 
nunace,  bat  as  with  this  constmctioa  only  the  lighter 
portions  of  the  hydrocarbon  wotild  be  vaporised,  umI 
the  heavier  portions  thrown  into  the  fire  tJiamber  in  a 
liquid  form,  a  further  port  of  the  invention  provides  for 
so  perfect  a  vaporisation  that  a  jet  of  mingled  tteoni, 
hydrocarbon  vapour,  and  air  is  projected  into  the  fnmtce 
in  a  sheet-like  form,  well  adapted  for  qnidc  and  Ihomngli 
ignition.  With  this  object,  upon  the  inner  end  <d  the 
inlet  pipe  is  screwed  a  retort  constrneted  of  ench  malerisl 
as  to  withstand  the  heat  of  the  fire  to  which  it  is  expcasi 
The  bottom  of  thb  retort  falls  below  the  level  of  the 
inlet  pipe,  so  that  it  forms  a  receptacle  for  the  liquid 
portions  of  the  hydrocarbon  blown  forwaid  by  the  steam 
jet.  At  the  top  of  the  retort,  and  opposite  to  Irat  above 
.the  plane  of  the  inlet  pipe,  is  a  horizontal  slotihioDgfa 
which  the  combined  blast  of  steam,  hydrocarbon,  and 
air  enters  the  fnmace.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  beat  of 
the  fire  vaponrises  the  contents  of  the  retort  and  they 
escape  under  pressure  io  the  form  of  a  sheet  by  the  slot 
above  mentioned.  Where  it  is  not  convenient  to  ose  the 
retort,  a  nozzle  embodying  the  spirit  of  the  inrei  ' 
may  be  fitted  to  the  inlet  fvpe  instead.— A.  B.  D. 


Imprtmemenlt  in  Ue  Mam^aeturt  of  Coke  far  OUaiitiiig 
ProducU  ther^rom,  tie.  Eng.  Pat.  5677.  Nov.  % 
1883.    A.  B.  Cowan,  Spennymoor,  Co.  Dnritam. 

The  Kaseapasslnc;  from  the  scmbber  in  a  process  lika 
the  Jameson  still  contain  considerable  qnantitiea  of  oils, 
to  recover  which  is  the  object  of  the  present  invention. 
After  paasing  tbrongh  the  scrubbers  the  gases  are  coo- 
dncted  tbrongh  a  pipe  diminishing  at  one  point,  ths 
contraction  being,  as  it  were,  formM  by  the  meetinK  of 
the  small  ends  ot  two  troncatad  conea.  At  the  smaUest 
part  of  the  pip«  an  aannlar  staam  jet  is  introduced, 
which  produces  in  the  gas  passing  through  the  contracted 
orifice  a  much  greater  velocity  than  in  any  otfaet  part  of 
the  pipe,  and  develope  in  the  oil  a  tendency  to  ewante 
from  the  gas,  the  impetus  of  the  particles  of  the  former 
being  greater  than  toe  impetna  of  the  porttclea  of  the 
latter.  It  is  preferable  to  add  after  this  arrangement  a 
farther  scmbber  with  loose  pocking  tat  the  mora  eBectoal 
removal  of  the  oil  The  steam  jet  may  be  mode  of  such 
size  and  power  as  to  allow  other  eihaosUTig  appatatos 
to  be  dispensed  with.  Another  port  of  the  invention 
refers  to  the  automatic  separation  of  the  oils  and  liqnor 
condensed  in  the  process.  These  are  led  into  a  buit 
provided  with  two  ontlets  on  the  side  oppotite  to  the 
inlet,  sad  also  with  bafBe  walls  to  caose  the  eoutenti  of 
the  tank  to  take  a  lengthy  course  from  titeir  entrance  to 
thsirexit.  Both  the  outlet  pipes  deliver  at  the  hei^t 
to  which  the  tank  is  intended  to  be  filled:  one  <^iena 
directly  from  the  tank  at  that  height,  whue  the  other 
delivers  almost  from  the  bottom.  A  stop-oock  in  this 
latter  is  so  regulated  as  to  allow  the  escape  of  so  much 
liquor  as  separates  by  gravitation,  while  the  oil  patacs 
away  by  the  other  means  of  exit  —A.  B.  D. 
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MicManieal  Apparattu  far  Charging  and  Duehargijig 
Oat   EttorU.      W&lker  and   Bennett,    BiTmingfa&m. 
G«rai.   Pftb  262S3,  1883.     Dingl   Folyt  Jonra.,  253 
[0].  SOS- 
Coal  b  fed  by  meana  of  a  (eed->crew  into  tbe  retort  B 
(FigB  1  and  2),  which  lies  in  a  furnace  A.      Abave  the 
front  opening  of  tbe  retort  is  a  hopper  C,  which  receives 
tbe  chiLTge  ot  co&l,  and  ia  closed  bj  a  lever  and  bolt  0. 
At  the  bottom  of  it  there  is  the  feed-Krew  R,  taming  on 
the  ahaft  P.    At  the  back  of  the  retort  there  \m  a  pipe  L, 
to  Gondact  the  cool-fpu  to  the  bydraulia  lute.     Below  L 


Mtthodt  of  Mixing  Sydroearbont  tmiA 
tperheattd   Steam    and  Air,    and    Bttming  tame. 
Eng.  Pat  6790.    Dee.  18,  1883.    E.  B.  Avery,  Vfaah- 
in^n,  U.8.A.    This  inventioQ  received  Proviiioiml 
Protection  only. 
Bt  this  invention  the  hydrocarbon  or  oil  anpply  pipe  ia 
inserted  for  a  portion  of  ito  length  in  the  pipe  which  sup- 
plies the  snperbeated  steam,  and  is  fitted  with  a  seriea 
of  perforated  diaphragms  of  gradually  decreasing  mesh, 
so  that  the  oil  is  atomised,   or  comminnted,   before  it 
enteiB  tbe  steam  pipe.    Here,  in  eonjonction  with  the 


ie  an  air-tight  box  J,  to  receive  the  coke.  Through  the 
whole  length  of  the  ret«rt,  and  projecting  from  the 
■tnffing.boi  G,  runs  a  hollow  shaft  F,  made  of  east  or 
wroaght  iron,  carrving  within  the  retort  the  screw  D. 
Tbe  back  end  of  tne  noUow  shaft  F  is  connected  with 
&  pipe,  which  conveys  to  the  furnace  the  hot  air  passiog 
thronsh  the  shafl  The  furnace  is  thus  supplied  with 
hot  air,  and  tbe  shaft  remains  oold. — 8.  H. 


Thb  fireplace  G  (FigB.  1  and  2)  ia  vrider  in  the  npper 
half  than  in  the  lower.  Bv  this  constraelion  the  air 
cannot  travel  along  the  siaes.    The  hot  air  channel  n 


steam,  it  has  again  to  pass  Ibrongh  a  seriea  ef 
diaphragms  similar  to  the  first,  so  that  a  thoroughly 
homofteneooB  mixture  of  hydrocarbon  vapour  and  super- 
heated steam  is  obtained.  A  ihoit  vsJved  branch  pipe 
connects  the  oil  supply  pipe  with  that  containing  the  - 
superheated  steam,  by  which  means  the  oil  may  both  be 
heated  and  forced  to  flow  throogh  the  first  atomising 
diaphragm.  Air  may  either  be  forced  into  combination 
with  the  vaponr  and  superheated  steam,  and  so 
thorongbljr  mixed  by  means  of  the  diaphragms,  or  ita 
supply  pipe  may  be  otherwise  arranged  to  secure  a  per- 
fect mingling  of  the  gas  and  air  at  the  point  of  ignition. 
This  mixture  is  burned  in  a  furnace  r^enerator  of  open 
brickwork,  or  of  some  other-form  suitable  for  promoting 
the  destructive  decomposition  of  the  fuel,  and  when  the 
brickwork  ig  once  heated  tbe  cnrrcnt  of  fnel  is  for  a 
momeDtcut  off  and  the  flaiue  extinguisbed.    A  prompt 


p^ 


W, Backers  Basppoducer. 


reeta  directly  on  the  vertex  of  the  arch,  and  here 
alfM)  the  openings  for   tbe   gas,   so  that 
mixtnre  of  air  and  gas  must  take  place.— S. 


opening  of  the  stopcocks  now  produces  flaraelsn  com- 
bustion and  a  heat  sufficient  to  melt  iron  in  a  few 
minutes.— A.  R,  D. 
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Pyrogenoui  Formation  of  Aeridine,    C.  Graebe.    Ber. 

17,  1370. 

Thb  svnthefiis  of  aeridine  from  diphenylamine  agrees 
more  closely  with  the  assiimptioii  that  its  composition  is 
analogons  to  anthracene  rather  than  phenanthrene, 
whilst  the  formation  of  qninoline,  as  sho¥m  by  Laden* 
burg,  is  explained  more  readily  when  aeridine  (like 
phenanthrene)  is  regarded  aa  a  diphenyl  derivative.  It 
therefore  appeared  of  interest  to  the  anthor  to  see 
whether  it  was  possible  to  produce  aeridine  from  tolvl- 
phenylamine  or  benzylidene-aniline,  analoeons  to  tne 
formation  of  anthracene  from  orthobenzyltolnene,  or  of 
phen&nthrene  from  stilbene.  If  aeridine  is  related  to 
anthracene,  its  formation  from  orthotolylaniline  is 
possible  according  to  the  following  equation : — 

/N-C,H,  ^N\ 

C«H4  5=  CgHi  C0H4+4H. 

\CH,  \C/ 

H 

If,  on  the  contrary,  it  be  regarded  as  analogous  to  phenan- 
tlurene,  benzylidene-aniline  must  be  its  source ;  tnus : 

I,  =   T         i    +  2H 
Cf  H5  -  C        CaH4  -  C 

The  author  has  passed  both  aniline  derivatives  through 
a  tube  heated  to  dull  redness,  with  the  result  that  ortho- 
tolylaniline yielded  large  quantities  of  aeridine,  whilst 
benzylidene-aniline  did  not  produce  aeridine,  but  a  high 
boiling  base  in  addition  to  aniline.  In  consequence  of 
the  small  quantity  of  base  yielded  its  ijroperties  could 
not  be  studied  more  closely.  This  experiment  is  a  fur- 
ther proof  of  the  correctness  of  Riedel's  formula  for 
aeridine.  From  the  preceding  synthesis  and  the  forma- 
tion of  jjunolinecarDOxylie  acid  by  the  oxidation  of 
aeridine  it  is  inferred  that  aeridine  is  an  ortho*derivative. 
The  action  of  the  ditolylamines  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
tol^lphenylamines ;  thus  orthoditolylamine  yields,  besides 
acndine,  a  methylated  aeridine  of  the  following  con- 
stitution : — 

CH, 


It  resembles  aeridine  in  properties,  but  has  a  lower 
melting  point.  Paraditolylamine,  however,  does  not 
yield  a  derivative  of  aeridine.— D.  B. 


The  Purification  of  Naphthalene  by  Sublimation,    F. 
Hirsch.    Chem.  Zeit.  1884,  839. 

Extended  experience  has  decided  in  favour  of  a  method 
of  distilhition  for  the  purification  of  naphthalene,  but 
since  for  such  process  steam  is  a  necessity  the  author 
proposes  the  following  plan  for  obtaining  by  sublimation 
a  purified  naphthalene  from  the  crystiuline  deposits  of 
heavy  coal-tar  oil.  The  sublimation  chamber  is  prefer- 
ably an  isolated  structure  of  masonry,  the  walls  being 
30cm.  thick,  5m.  long,  3m.  wide  and  3m.  high,  with  a  light 
double  roof  covered  with  roofing  felt  on  the  exterior  and 
having  within  a  plastered  ceiling.  At  one  end  of  the 
building  is  a  door,  which  serves  for  the  withdrawal  of  the 
sublimed  substance ;  this  door  rests  in  a  (groove  in  the 
frame  and  during  operations  is  luted  in  with  clay.  At 
the  dther  end,  without  the  main  wall,  there  is  a  cast  iron 
pan  extending  across  the  whole  width  of  the  building, 
set  in  brick  work  above  a  fire  the  gases  of  which  are  1^ 
through  flues  around  the  pan  and  thence  proceed  to  the 
chimney,  which  rises  about  Im.  above  the  roof.  Two 
covers,  one  of  which  is  dome-shaped,  are  suspended  a 
short  distance  above  the  pan,  and  act  somewhat  in  the 
manner  of  dephlegmators  by  condensing  and  returning 
to  the  pan  any  heavy  oils  which  may  have  volatilised. 


An  opening  in  the  end  wall  of  the  chamber  pennito  of 
the  entry  into  the  latter  of  the  naphthalene  vapour,  and 
a  wooden  lid  lined  with  sheet  iron,  hinged  on  the  main 
wall  just  above  the  opening,  and  reaching  to  the  outer 
edge  of  the  pan,  affords  a  means  of  filling  or  emptying 
the  pan.    In  the  roof  there  is  an  iron  air-pipe  projeding 
lOcnL  beyond  the  ceiling  in  the  interior,  anaSOcm.  above 
the  roof  outside.    A  pan  suspendedjust  below  this  serves 
to  collect  any  condensed  water.    Tlie  following  method 
of  procedure,  is  recommended.  -  This  crude*  napnthaleDe 
wmch  has  crjrstallised   out  from  the  creosote  oils  is 
allowed  to  dmm  for  two  or  three  days,  whereby  it  becomes 
sufficiently  dry  for  a  first  sublimation.    The  pan  is  filled 
with  this  crude  substance,  from  3  to  4  per  cent  of  slaked 
lime  are  added,  and  after  Inting  down  the  doors  of  the 
chamber,  heat  is  applied,  vigorous  at  first  but  afterwards 
somewhat  moderated.    Samples  are  taken  from  the  pan 
at  intervals,  and  when  it  is  observedf  by  Ihe  non-crystsl- 
lisation  of  a  sample  on  cooling,  that  the  naphthalene  has 
been  thoroughly  expelled  the  pan  is  emptiea  and  charged 
with  afresh  quantity  of  material.  Afterthe  sublimation  of 
two  or  three  charges,  the  chamber  is  emptied  out,  and 
the  once  sublimed  naphthalene  is  melted  in  an  open  cast 
iron  boiler  provided  with  an  exit  pipe,  well  mixed  firrt 
with 20 per  cent  of  caustic  lye  of  18(r  B.,and  then,  after 
removal  of   the   former,  with  6  per  cent  of  Engliah 
sulphuric  acid  of  66"*  R,  with  which  it  is  kept  in  contact 
for  from  15  to  30  minutes.    The  whole  is  allowed  to  stand 
at  rest  for  about  an  hour,  the  acid  is  then  drawn  off  and 
the  naphthalene  freed  from  acid  by  washing  with  water. 
The  washed   naphthalene  is  subjected  to  sublimation 
until  SO  per  cent  has  been  collected ;  in  this  manner 
there  is  obtained  a  white  product    well    adapted  for 
hygienic  purposes.  ^W.  D.  B. 


Improvements  in  the  Manufacture  of  Afnmonia  and 
'Hydrocarbon  Gaees.  £ng.  Pat  5361.  Nov.  13, 1883. 
W.  R.  Lake,  London.  A  communication  from  Thos. 
Burke  Fogarty,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

Ordinaby  producer  gas,  freed  from  moisture  and  raised 
to  a  high  state  of  incandescence,  is  led  downwards 
through  a  tower  in  which  a  shower  of  intimately  mixed 
and  miely  comminuted  carbon  and  alkali  is  oonstantiy 
falling.  At  the  bottom  of  the  tower  is  a  pit  containing 
water  to  catch  the  falling  material,  and  provided' with  an 
opening  for  the  escape  of  the  gas.  A  great  deal  of  the 
nitroeen  of  the  producer  gas  is  taken  up  by  the  carbon 
and  ukali  to  form  alkaline  cyanides,  wmch  are  met  in 
their  downward  course  by  a  steam  jet  introduced  into 
the  lower  part  of  the  tower.  The  effect  of  this  is  ia 
decompose  the  cyanogen  compounds  with  the  formation 
of  ammonia,  which  passes  on  with  the  other  gas  through 
the  aperture  at  the  bottom  of  the  tower.  The  stream  of 
ms  is  then  led  to  suitable  scrubbers  for  the  recovery  of 
the  ammonia,  and  is  freed  from  aqueous  vapour,  carbonic 
acid  and  carbonic  oxide  by  any  method  as  far  as  possible. 
It  is  next  conducted  into  retorts  where  ordinary 
bituminous  coal  mixed  with  alkali  is  undergoing  distilla- 
tion, and  is  caused  to  thoroughly  permeate  the  whole 
mass  in  the  retorts.  Here  a  furtner  combination  of 
nitrogen  with  carbon  and  alkali  takes  place  with  a 
further  formation  of  cyanogen  componn<u.  Some  of 
these  are  decomposed  by  the  watery  vapour  in  the  retorts, 
but  the  bulk  remains  in  the  coal  which  is  left  behind  in 
the  retorts  when  the  distillation  is  finished.  Another 
important  part  is  here  played  by  the  producer  gas.  It 
serves  as  a  diluent  or  absorbent  of  the  rich  hydrticarbon 
vapours  which  in  the  early  stages  of  the  distiUation  of 
coal  are  given  off  in  such  large  <|uantity  that  a  high 
percentage  of  them  is  condensed  into  tar  for  want  of 
a  sufficiency  of  non-illuminant  gases,  such  aa  hydrogoi 
and  light  carburetted  hydrogen,  to  dissolve  them  or  retain 
them  in  suspension.  Atmospheric  air  or  any  other 
nitrogenous  gas  may  be  substituted  for  producer  gas  in 
the  retort  treatment,  but  producer  gas  is  the  moat  suit- 
able on  account  of  the  nydrogen  it  oontaina.  After 
leaving  the  retorts  the  gaseous  products  are  scrubbed  for 
ammonia  in  the  usual  manner.  When  the  distiUation  is 
over  the  coke  is  brought,  with  as  little  expoauie  to  the 
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air  as  possible,  into  a  closed  vessel,  where  a  stream  of 
water  is  allowed  to  olav  upon  it  from  the  top.  The 
steam  thus  generated  decomposes  the  cyanides  with 
evolution  of  ammonia,  whicn  latter  passes  upward 
throng^  the  now  cool  layers  of  coke  above,  and,  with  the 
other  gases  generated  simultaneously,  paj»es  through  an 
opening  provided  for  the  purpose.  These  gases  are 
scrubbed  for  ammonia,  and  then,  after  purification,  eo 
to  swell  the  volume  of  the  illuminating  gas  already 
obtained  from  the  retorts.— A.  B.  D. 


ImprovemenU  m  the  Method  of  Obtaining  Volatile 
Hydrocarbons  from  Coal  and  Shale  Gas.  Eng.  Pat 
5505.  Nov.  24, 1883.  Edwin  Drew,  London.  (Void 
by  reason  of  the  Patentee  having  neglected  to  file  a 
specification  in  pursuance  of  the  conditions  of  the 
Letters  Patent). 

This  invention  is  an  improvement  oh  other  methods  of 
washing  shale  or  ooal  gas  for  the  extraction  of  volatile 
hydrocarbons.  The  gas  is  caused  to  bubble  through  or 
otherwise  pass  in  close  contact  with  heavy  oils  as  in 
other  methods,^  but  the  dissimilarity  of  treatment  consists 
in  the  gas  b^nff  in  a  greatly  compressed  state  during 
this  operation.  To  remove  the  heat  generated  by  the 
compression,  it  Ut  well  to  make  the  passage  from  the  com- 
pressing engine  to  the  washers  as  long  as  possible.  If  it 
IS  desired  to  cool  the  gas  below  the  temperature  of  the 
air,  this  may  be  done  by  aUowing  it  to  expand  before 
reaching  the  oil  apparatus,  as  it  will  still  retam  sufficient 
elasticity  to  cause  it  to  bubble  through  the  column  of 
heavy  oiL-^A.  R.  D. 

Improvements  in  the  Manufacture  of  a  Substitute  for 
BisulMde  of  Carbon.  £ng.  Pat  6525.  Nov.  26, 
1888.  P.  G.  W.  Typke,  W.  ft.  King,  and  T.  T.  P.  B. 
Wanen,  London. 

This  invention  relates  to  the  production  from  petroleum 
of  a  substitute  for  bisulphide  of  carbon,  which  can  be 
used  for  extracting  oils  and  anthracene,  for  dissolving 
gums,  resins,  and  analofi;ous  substances,  for  waterproofing 
and  for  vulcanising  inaiarubber.  To  the  distillate  from 
petroleum  passing  over  between  38**  and  100**  C.  is 
added,  with  constant  agitation,  from  2  to  3  per  cent  by 
volume  of  oil  of  vitrioL  After  subsidence  the  clear 
liquor  is  decanted  into  a  still  with  the  addition  of  from 
1  to  2  per  cent  by  weight  of  lime  or  other  dehydrating 
medium,  or  carbonates,  oxides,  or  metals  capable  <S 
decomposing  the  sulpho-oils  that  may  have  been 
generated  by  the  presence  of  the  sulphuric  add.  Some* 
times  the  liquid  is  subjected  to  repeated  treatment  with 
oil  of  vitrioluntil  the  acid  ceases  to  be  coloured.  The 
distillation  is  effected  without  the  injection  of  steam  or 
water  into  the  still,  and  the  receivers  are  changed  as  soon 
as  the  distillate  reaches  a  specific  gravity  of  0*68  or 
0-89.— A.  B.  D. 


Improvements  in  the  Distillation  of  Coal,  Shale,  and 
other  Carbonaceous  Substances,  etc.  Eng.  Pat  5724. 
Dec  13,  1883.  Peter  Conper,  Edinburgh,  and  Martin 
Rae,  of  Middleton  Hall,  Linlithgow. 

Below  each  of  a  bench  of  retorts  is  placed  a  solid  fire- 
brick chamber  of  such  capacit]^  as  to  hold  several  charges 
of  the  retort  above.  The  distillation  of  the  shale  in  tiie 
retort  is  preferably  carried  on  at  low  redness,  and  effected 
by  external  heat  through  floes  surrounding  the  retort 
When  the  shale  has  remained  here  sufficiently  long  for 
the  more  ordinary  volatile  products  to  be  removed,  a 
portion  of  the  contents  of  the  lower  chamber  is  removed 
Dv  a  door  provided  for  the  purpose,  to  make  room  for  the 
charge  in  the  retort,  which  is  now  allowed  to  drop  below. 
This  nnderchamber  is  provided  with  steam  jets  in  its 
lower  portion  so  arranged  as  to  draw  in  air,  which  pro- 
motes the  combustion  of  the  coke  here.  This  exposes 
the  charge  in  the  upper  portion  of  this  chamber  to  a 
temperature  sb'ghtly  ni^er  than  that  to  which  it  was 
exposed  in  the  retort.  Thus  any  volatile  hvdrocarbons 
which  have  not  been  removed  by  the  process  in  the  retort 


are  here  distilled  as  condensible  products.  As  the  charge, 
now  exhausted  of  volatile  hyarocarbons,  finds  its  wav 
downward  in  the  chamber,  tne  carbonaceous  matter  is 
burned  by  the  air  and  steam. drawn  in  as  mentioned 
above,  wnereby  heat  is  generated  for  the  distillation 
going  on  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  chamber,  and  the 
nitrogen  remaining  in  tne  ooal  is  volatilised  as  ammonia. 
-A.  R.  D. 


IY.-(X)LOlIfinr&  KATTEfiS  Aim  DTES. 

Prqtaration  of  Bed*  Violet  Colouring  Mailers.    DingL 

Polyt  Joura.  262,  343. 

(a.)  Thb  Verein  Chemischer  Fabriken,  Mannheim, 
give  the  following  particulars  of  the  prepiunation  of  new 
colouring  matters  recently  patented  by  them  (Ger. 
Pat  26012,  1883) :— When  a-naphthol  is  added  to  sul- 
phuric  add,  maintained  at  a  low  temperature,  there  is 
obtained,  in  addition  to  Schliffer's  add,  a  new  isomeric 
a-naphthol  sulphonic  add.  From  this  acid,  as  idso  from 
Piria's  naphthionic  add,  a  variety  of  ponceau  colouring 
matters  mav  be  obtained,  the  corresponding  derivatives 
of  SchKfier^  add  being  orange-red  and  brown.  These 
colourinff  matters  result  from  combination  with  the  fol- 
lowing mazo-compounds :  With  diazo-xylene,  a  ponceau ; 
with  mazo-ethylxylene,  a  blue  ponceau  ;  with  diazo-azo* 
benxene  and  its  sulphonated  derivative  and  with  ^diazoi 
naphthalene,  ponoeaux  of  still  bluer  shades ;  with 
a-oiazo-naphthalene,  a  deep  cherry-red;  with  diazo- 
diphenyl  (obtained  from  benzidene),  a  violet  These 
colouring  matters  are  all  difficultly  soluble  and  extremely 
fast 

(b.)  By  the  action  of  carbonyl  chloride  (COCls),  upon 
dimethyl  and  diethyl  aniline,  colouring  matters  are 
obtained  as  secondary  products,  the  main  reaction  con- 
sisting  in  the  formation  of  chloranhydrides  and  ketone 
bases.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  condensing  or  dehy- 
drating agent,  such  as  aluminium  chloride,  be  also 
S resent,  the  reaction  is  confined  in  the  main  to  tiie  pro- 
uction  of  those  colouring  matters  which  belong  to  the 
triphenylmethane  series.  In  the  case  of  the  dimethyl 
and  diethyl  amlines,  the  colouring  matters  obtained  by 
this  reaction  are  violeta  The  process  has  been  patented 
by  the  Badische  Anilin  und  Sodafabrik,  and  they  claim 
its  extension  to  a  wide  range  of  the  tertaaiy  monamines. 
(Ger.  Pat  26016, 1883).--G.  F.  C. 


Auramine,  a  New  Yellow  Colouring  Matter.    DingL 
Polyt  Joum.  253,  86,  1884. 

This  colouring  matter,'  introduced  by  the  Badische 
Anilin  und  Sodafabrik  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  Bind- 
schedler  and  Bosch  upon  the  other,  has  been  received 
with  considerable  favour,  and  is  interesting  in  that  it  is 
the  first  artificial  yellow  dyestnff  which  can  be  fixed 
upon  vegetable  fibres  in  the  same  manner  as  the  basic 
aniline  colours — by  the  aid  of  tannic  acid.  According[  to 
C.  Kdchlin,  a  steam  colour  is  prepared  by  mixmg 
auramine  with  its  own  weight  of  tartaric  add  and  six 
times  its  weight  of  tannin.  After  printing  with  this 
mixture  upon  a  vegetable  fabric  wnich  has  not  been 
prepared  with  tin,  and  steaming,  the  fixation  of  the 
colour  may  be  completed  by  the  usual  treatment  with 
tartar.  The  tint  vanes  from  golden  to  sulphur  or  citron- 
yellow,  according  to  the  quantity  of  dyestufi'  employed. 
Auramine  yellow  resists  the  action  of  soap  ana  hght, 
but  is  somewhat  readily  altered  by  chlorine ;  it  ayes 
wool  of  a  very  pure  tint^  and  on  account  of  its  property 
of  being .  fixea  oy  tannin  may  be  advantageoudy  em- 
ployed in  conjunction  with  other  tannin  colours  to 
obtain,  for  instance,  a  malachite  green  with  ydlowish 
tone.  The  mordaiitinff  of  cotton  fabrics  with  oH 
appears,  so  far  as  auramme  is  concerned,  harmful  rather 
than  otherwise.  This  new  yellow  will  probably,  to  a 
condderable  extent,  take  the  place  of  Persian  berries : 
not  on  account  of  superior  fastness  or  depth  of  tone — ^for 
in  respect  of  fastness  the  latter  yield  a  tint  comparable 
with  the  alizarin  colours— but  rather  on  account  of  its 
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prioe.  The  Grot  etcptoTeplaca  PerauiTiberria«ljya1euex  residues,  left  after  extnutiiig  the  phlonialuogl  «itk 

Ensive  artificial  yellow  was  Uiken  by  A.  I'oirrier  whec  ether,  from  25-30%  of  diiesoreiBoL     It  -u  bert  inJtlej 

introduced  hia  jaune  Bolide,  au  azo-colouriTig  mattei  by  cryatalliaation  from  water.     It  melts  witlunit  dcttn- 

fixed  by  the  aid  of  acetate  of  chroiiiiuDi .     Aa  thia,  on  position  at  310*. 

eteaiaing,   behaved   with    the    Im^iic    anillDe    colouriug         Aceli/ldiretoreinol. — CuH^O.C]HjO)i  ia  praiNnl  In 

niattem   like   tlie    dyo   from    Persian    berries,   it    wai  boiling  Che  anhydrous  diresorciaol  with  acetic  anhTdridt 

found  valuable  in  tuc  production  of  mixed  tiuta.     By  and  aodium  acetate.      It  ciyatalliBM  from  akoU  ii 

itself,    however,   jaune    nolide    nivea  an  oranf;e -yellow  shining  priauia  (m.p.I52°). 

tint,  which  resials  the  action  of   soRp   and  light  very         ^Munifi'OffirMordW.— Cii(NO]yOH)4  ia  thejmdiut 

well,  but  lacks  that  purity  of  tint  which  is  characteriatic  of  the  action  of  fuming  nitric  acid  upon  the  pfaeBol.    It 

of  anramine.     A  thinl  new  yellow  colouring  matter,  only  ia  characteriaed  by  its  solubility  in  water.     It  if  dtcm. 

applicable,   however,  for  ailk  and  wool,  is  lUvaailine,  posed  at  230°  without  previoo^  melting. 

introduced  by  Meister,  Lucius  and  Brlintng.     It  yiclda        Decabromodiremrdnol. — CiiBr,(OBr), -ii-:— i 

''~'    1  for  purity  and  fastness  in  every  respect  with  by  diaaolving  the  phenol  in  aqaeoiupob 

,    according;  to'Kiichlin,   it  ia   best  fixed,  in  solution  of  bromine  in  concentrated  hydrochlori 

printing,  by  its  own  wci<;bt  of  tnrtaric  acid  and  acetate  Tliia    compound    gives   off.  bromine    at    the   voibui 

of  niagneaia.'   (See  also  Journ.  Soe.  Chem.  Ind,     Abstr.,  temperature;  between  170°  and   1S6*  it  lows  appran- 


tinls  equal  for  purity  and  fastness  in  every  respect  with  by  diaaolving  the  phenol  in  aqaeoiupotaah,aiidBddiBci 

anramine;    according;  to'Kiichlin,   it  ia   best  fixed,  in  solution  of  bromine  in  concentrated  hydrochloric •& 
printing,  by  its  own  wcisb  ■"■■•■—■ 
of  niagneaia. '   (See  also  Ji 

p.  318,  1882),~W.  D.  B.  ... 

^__^^  which  latter, 
reaorcinol 

Oa  Cmiarin.     Dingl.  Polyt.  Joum.  253,  130.  DiruoreiHfhthaieia.  —  The   «™«=™™    «   «_ 

MESSB.S.DUEAND  A«DHuot;E^.N  Offer  by.tl^i^e  of  I'if  rititi^^-SSiS  IT^X'C 

canann  a  yellow  dyestuff   which  «  obtain^   bv  the  that  in  the  caae  of  direaoreinol  thia  roacticm  UknTpta 

"^S'"?.  "U^M  "'  "f  t"?  «"'P'l«?""."=  '^'^luJ'r'"^'^  according  to  the  equation-               "»™^  —"  P— 

aud  0.   Miller  publuh  the  following  method   for  pre-  '^             ^ 

paring  it :— Mix  370cc  SUiHj,  660oc.  HCI  and  13S0cc  C„H„Oi-HC,H.O,  =  H,0-fC,,H„0, 

H:,0  and  add  eradually  an  intimate  mixture  of  1kg.  the  soluble  phthalein  which  reenlU  haviue  tiwrefwe  tb 

CNSK  and  500gr.  KClOj,  taking  care  that  the  tempera-  coQstitntioa  represented  by  the  fonnula : 

ture  does  not  riao  above  60°C.     Or  disaotve  1kg.  CNSK  ,^  n   mn, 

in  Htr.  H,0,  add  20cc.  HCI  or  HBr,  and  then  very  /l.,l]».(OH), 

slowly  1kg.  lir.  ;  cool  all  the  while.     Some  gaa  is  given  r-i  J'ji  ma\ 

off  and  an  orange  precipitate  is  depoaited,  whose  weight  *"!  J;*S"nJ?" 

is  about  40  per  cent,  of  the  CNSK  employed.    Waabed  I  ^>°i-^y 

with  water,  it  is  crudo   canarin.      By  disaolviog   it  in  '• 

KOH  and   adding  alcohol,  a  potosii  compound^  U  ob-  By  the  reaction,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  dipheuol  witk 

tained,  which,  on  decomposing  with  HCI,  gives  the  pure  phthalic  anhydride  in  the  proportion  of  two  moU.  to  om 

canurin.     Dried  at   100''C.   it   forms   a  reddish- brown,  mol.  of  the  latter,  an  iosoluble  phthalein,  C,,II,,0,,h 

strongly  glittering  powder,   insoluble  in   HjO,   alcohol  produced.     It  separates  from  ita  aolution  in  alcobcl  m 

and  ether,  and  soluble  in  SO|H»  and  KOU.      H.  Scbmid  a  heavy  crystaWne   powder.      This  body  diaaoIvM  ii 

believes   it  to   be   pcrsniphocyanogen,  CiN^SjH.      0.  a  concentrated   solution    of    potaasinm  hydrate,  milk 

Miller,  however,   contends  that   canarin   dissolves   in  development  of  a  blae  colourwhich  disappears  cm  duntin, 

SOiU],   giving  otT   KOj ;    whereas   QjNaSiH    does    not  becoming  violet  on  boiling,  and  aniii  diMppeariiic  w 

reduce  SUiHi-      To  employ  the  canariii  of  the  market  coolinf;.       The  soluble  phthaleiii7c,(H,,0,,  hadoca 

for  dyeiitg,  diasolve  1  part  canann  in  1  part  KOH  and  alreaxly  obtained  by  Link  {Bcrl.    Bar.   13,  I6H).    Tha 

20  parts  H;.U  at  a  slight  beat,  add  7  to  10  per  cent,  soap  authors    prepared    the    sabatancea    acoording    to    Ui 

to  the  brown  solution  and  allow  to  cool.     Water  con-  method,   and  obtained   a  body  identical  in  proportiea 

taining  CaO  or  MgO  must  be  avoided,  as  canarin  pre-  The  bromine  derivative  of  this  phthalein  approximakd 

cipilutea  tbeac  bases.     NaUU  cannot  he  taken  in  lieu  of  in  composition  to  C,  gHgUriO,,  which  confitmi  tlie  om- 

KUU,   the  sodium   compound    l>eing  insoluble  in    the  stitutional  formula  assigned  by  the  anthora  to  the  phthi- 

cold.      Too   long   heating  with   KOH   decomposes  the  loin. — C.  F.  C. 

dyestnlT.     SOItr.  ll-,0  are  then  mixed  with  BOltr.  canarin  

solution,  and  the  goods  drawn  through  the  cold  aolution.  Origin  aiid  Preparation  of  Annallo.     P.  Tisth.    Ch»- 

pres«d,  wound  up  on  a  roller  and  aUowoil  to  remain  for  uhes  Centralblatt  IB,  411. 

some   houra   in  the  wound  up  state.     They   are  then  n,           t  „  '            ...       ,        ,           .  .         ... 

Proohorotr  and   Miller's  prMCBs   for   disaolvizig.     He  and  cheeeo.  otx-ura  m  the  imnfttta  lie.  (Bm»  Orrfi™^ 

tail.  lOOgr.  cemrin  and  lOOiji.  tamx  »illi  111?.  H,0.  The  fraU  mp lea  el  Ihii  tree  Mftui,  » Imj,  ™,b«< 

The  djeiSs  la  allemard,  pirrormod  al.nilar  le  aluarie  'fif  e-l""  ded  m  pappjr  rridi^looj,rf  tattafc 

djiing   bj   gKidiallr  miaing   tte  tempemtute.       On  "" '•'  »  ttjl  anmnndingthe  ..id.  ol  thnrfp.kn- 

aidinj  a  thfokening  lo  tbe  cmarin  «)fiieil  in  tarex  ^l"-     Amiattoin  u  eblained  by  uacenUw  dl.  bU 

.  per.  ycllo«  can  be  printed.    Cletb  dyed  «lth  cnn.rin  ""■■,  °'  eolon™  matter  ,n  cold  "tmfTt  i.  I.^ 

reiiat.  liaht  and  aoap  extremely  »ell.    Ita  low  priee  and  •■"P''"':"''  "JZS.r    °!  ''T°*  !"".  prtojnj  ncl« 

tlio  ronSnem  with  which  it  cin  ho  employed  eive  it  a  and  cotton  good.,  the  oolooi  being  fa.1  Uld  Hue.    Hiatal 

lair  olianco  o(  ancceu.     It.  properly  o(  aetiSg  aa  a  "'  T"  f""        "  f"H»™;  ""'•  '"Pio"»y  plaea«tl» 

mordant  lor  ba.le  aniline  dvc.  L.  alii  ImporlaSt,  and  »»d"  m  la™  ve.iielaol  water  and  eonvertini  the  VU, 

Koeclilin,  by  dycins  mcthYfoio-bln.,  nialichltogreen,  ff  P"  ongod  lieating  into  a  thiek  pap.     By  ^  prenai 

and  I'ari.  .Met  oS  eanatin,  obtainid  eolouni   which  fe  brilliancy  ol  the  colenr  «  gr^tly  impatrei  >,  thai 

r«.utwarm«iapKilnUon.-S.H.  tailiet  annatto  cannot  with«l«.l.tobenarifordT,r-- 


Dirctoreiitol  ami  Diremrcinphthalcin,  by  R.   Bcnedikt 
aud  P.  Julius.    Monatsh.  f.  Chem.  177,  *""' 


Fabrics,  also  cheese  colourad  with  it 
The  colouring  matter  ia  used  by  the  nativi 
flavour  their  food— F,  L.  T. 


leiuedfordni^ 
gradnaUy  Um. 
tivea  of  Btuil  tn 


The  proilucts  of  tUo  fusion  of  resorcinol  wiUi  sodium         T.— TEXTILES :  COTTOH,iWOOIi,  ^Jll^.  Ba 

liydrale  liave  been  shown  by  Barth  and  Kchredcr  (Bcrl.  „,      .  ,_,        ji.,.,,~,  '     , .      „ 

lier.  12.  fiOSI  to  be  phloroglucol  HiO-70%)  and  diresorcinol  CM«u.oHr  of  Colour^  Faln-ictU,  WalaraiUlAw.    Bj 
(1-5%).    This  is  confirme.!  by  tho  autft.n.-  experiments.  S,  BouSnoE    Chemische.  CentralhUtt  IB,  m. 

Wlien.  however,  the   fusion  ia  carried  out  with   large  Extended  experiments  lead  to  the  oondnston  t^  th* 

Juantiticn  of  the  reagonts,  as  it  has  lieen  by  Merck,  uf  iwlcur  of  the  goods  has  no  inflaei 

lannatadt,  the  prui>ortio]i  of  the  direnorcinul  is  largely  \>i  rate  of  alMOrption  of  the  hy 

increased.   The  autuora  have  extracted  in  thia  caoe  tram  iegree  of  evaporation  of  the  capil 
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in  oolonred  and  non-colonred  goods,  but  the  evaporation 
does  not  proceed  bo  regularly  in  the  case  of  the  non- 
oolonred  as  with  the  coloured  goods.  The  colour  is  of 
considerable  influence  on  the  permeability  of  the  goods 
to  air.— F.  L.  T, 

The  Manufacture  of  Textile  or  other  Fabriee  or  MateriaU 
coated  or  covered  with  Xylonite^  Pyroxyline  or  similar 
nUurtaneeSt  tohich  invention  comprisee  various  articles 
madefffith  the  said  materials^  and  apparatus  for  use 
in  such  numufaeture.  £ng.  Pat.  No.  5554,  Nov.  27, 
1883.  Henry  Harris  Lake.  A  communication  from 
Jarvis  Bonesteel  Edson. 

The  Xylonite  or  similar  substance  is  made  into  a  very 
thin  sheet  by  cutting,  as  in  the  process  of  making  veneer. 
The  thin  sheet  and  the  material  to  be  coated  are  then 
simnltaneously  passed  through  a  pair  of  pressure  rollers, 
one  surface  of  the  sheet  having  been  treated  with  a  solvent 
immediately  before  contact  In  this  way  waterproof 
materials  can  be  obtained  applicable  to  manv  purposes. 
By  introducing  a  polished  plate,  say  of  glass,  between  the 
rollers,  and  with  its  surface  in  contact  with  the  thin  sheet 
of  xvlonite,  a  very  bright  and  highly  polished  surface  is 
proonced  on  the  latter.  Devices  can  be  readilv  produced 
on  the  material  by  suitably  engraving  the  glass  plate. 
A  very  highly  polished  imitation  patent  leather  can  be 
obtained  by  coating  sheets  of  leather  with  xylonite.  The 
process  can  be  applied  to  a  great  number  of  useful 
purposes  in  the  arts.  Descriptive  drawings  accompany 
the  specification. — £.  J.  B. 


YL— DTEH&,  CAnCO  PEINTIKe,  PAPEE 

STAurare,  and  BLEACHnre. 

Abridged  process  for  Turkey-red  Dyeing  and  Alizarin 
Printing,    A.  MUller.     Dingl.  Polyt  Joum.  252,  219. 

It  is  known  that  a  number  of  the  volatile  orsanic  am- 
monia bases  produce  precipitates  with  solutions  of 
alumina  and  tin  salts,  which  aissolve  in  an  excess  of  the 
precipitant  (e.^.  mono-  di-  and  tri-ethylamine,  the  butvl- 
and  amyl-amines  and  some  di-  and  tri-amines).  The 
author  utilised  this  property*  experimentall;^,  in  order 
to  combine  the  mordantmg  of  the  fabric  with  oil  and 
alumina  in  one  operation,  whereby  the  chalk  bath, 
necessary  at  other  times,  is  omitted,  the  fabric  beinc^ 
readv  to  receive  the  alizarin  after  it  has  been  dried  and 
the  tNue  removed  by  volatilisation.  A  clear  saturated 
solation  of  aluminium  hydroxide  in  10  p.c.  ethylamine 
was  treated  with  about  15  p.c.  Turkey-red  oil,  also 
neutralised  with  ethylamine.  The  fabnc,  after  beins 
boiled  and  dried,  was  treated  with  the  clear  mordant  and 
dried  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  It  was  then  dyed 
with  alizarin  in  the  usual  manner  and  soaped,  the  result 
being  the  development  of  a  bright  red  colour.  The 
author  thinks  that  if  it  were  possible  to  prepare  ammonias 
of  the  above  character  cheaply  on  a  large  scale  the  success 
of  this  method  would  be  established,  especially  if  by 
some  suitable  arrangement  the  volatile  luises  employed 
eould  be  recovered. ~D.  B. 


Improvements  in  Dyeing,  Bleaching^  etc,    Dingl.  Polyt. 

Joum.  253  [3]  126. 

Cerbutti-Sella's  process  of  exposing  fibres  and  cloth 
for  dyeing,  bleaching,  washing,  etc. ,  to  the  action  of  a 
circulating  stream  of  liquor,  has  ■  lately  again  been 
brought  forward  in  the  shape  of  a  machine  constructed 
bv  O.  Obermaier  (Germ.  Pat  23117,  1882).  It  consists 
of  a  drum  B  (Fig.  1)  with  perforated  sides,  in  the  centre 
of  vrhich  is  a  similar  but  much  narrower  drum  A  pro- 
Tided  with  larger  holes.  The  material  for  treatment  is 
Sut  in  the  space  between  the  drums,  the  lid  D  screwed 
own  firmly,  and  the  whole  placed  into  a  cylindrical 
vessel  C  in  such  a  manner  that  the  bottom  opening  of  A 
reatm  on  the  delivery  pipe  M  of  a  pump  V.  The  cylinder 
C  i»  also  connected  with  the  pump  V  by  a-  valve  v 
which  can  be  opened  and  shut  at  pleasure.  To  com- 
mence ^  operation  the  necessary  liquor  is  forced  through 


u  into  the  drum  A  ;  it  then  penetrates  the  stuff,  passes 
through  the  holes  of  B  and  runs  into  C.  After  some 
time,  when  the  liquor  in  C  has  attained  a  certain  height, 
u  is  shut  off  andv  opened.     The  liquor  now  moves  m  a 


R 

GOO  O 


cycle.  To^bring'Jabout  its  uniform  distribution  care  is 
Ubken  to  press  down  the  material  to  be  treated  as  firmly 
as  possible.  The  holes  of  the  two  drums  are  of  a  differ- 
ent size,  which  prevents  the  formation  ^of  channels  for 

Osw  Fis'cher.|2Q3j 
Fig.S. 


the  passage  of  the  liquor.  This  apparatus  can  serve  for 
wasnin^,  scouring,  dyeinsr,  bleaching,  mordanting,  sour- 
ing, oihng,  &c.,  of  loose  fibres,  cloth,  furs,  felts,  ribbons, 
and  so  forth.  During  succeeding  onerations  as  {e,g.  for 
wool)  during  washing,  carbonising,  dyeing,  drying,  &c., 
the  stuff  remains  in  the  pressed  state  in  &e  same  place, 
and  only  the  drum  as  a  whole  is  shifted  by  means  of  a 
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crane  into  diSereot  veswla  C.  The  principal  eaoM  of 
feiUng  is  thus  removed.  For  dr^g,  the  pomp  i« 
roplaced  by  a  fan  blowing  la  warm  air.  The  apparatus 
mHjr  alao  be  arranged  in  such  a  nianuer  tliat  the  liquor 
ie  forced  froTii  Cinto  Band  eucked  from  here  into  A,  pass- 
ing throuKli  tiie  pomp  and  returning  to  C.  Or  better  ittitl, 
the  whole  may  be  made  to  turn  round  w>  like  a  centri- 
fugal machine.  The  centrifugal  force  canfies  the  liquor 
to  penetrate  the  material,  pass  to  C,  whence  it  ib  pumped 
again  into  A  and  re-entera  the  cycle.  In  connection 
with  thU  patent  Osw.  FUcher  (Germ.  Pat.  2267*,  1882) 
hn«  devised  a  contrivance  to  prevent  the  too  quick  pas- 
sage of  the  liquor  through  the  material.  Aa  Pien-  2  and 
3  show,  the  space  between  the  drums  is  partially  taken 
up  by  peforated  spiral  platm  or  bent  perforated  plates, 
dividing,  aa  ii  were,  the  whole  spaoe  in  several  distinct 
compartments.  The  liquor  enters  through  the  pipe  r 
and  Iiy  having  to  make  a  longer  way  it  is  compeUed  to 
remain  in  contact  with  the  material  for  some  time.  To 
bring  about  uniform  dyeing  all  over  a  piece  of  cloth,  the 
Sociit^  anonyme  des  teintures  et  apprfita  de  Tarnre 
(Auslr.  Pat,  1S83),  makes  dye  liquor  to  run  along  a 
slanting  board  F  (Fig.  4]  from  a  trough  C,  which  is  kept 


by  steam.  By  altering  the  speed  ai  ibe  cloth  and  the 
flow  of  the  liquor  every  shade  of  colour  can  be  attained. 
-S.  H. 


Oa  the  application  of  CtJorine-gcu  ru  a  diteharge  in  Calico- 
Printing.  Alb.  Schenrer.  Diugl.  Polyt  JourD.,2G3[5] 
208,  and  Bull  Soc  Ind.  Mulhouse,  1SS4,  364. 

p£BSOz'  suKgestion  to  discharge  dyed  indigo-blue  by 
means  of  CT  gas  has  not  been  adopted   by  the  trade 

owing  to  tlie  time  the  CI  requires  to  destroy  the  colour, 
even  m  the  presence  of  HjO,  To  produce  white  on  a  blue 
ground,  the  CI  mnst  act  on  the  damp  spots  for  at  least 
two  minutes ;  however,  this  time  is  also  suHicient  to  give 
the  blue  a  greenish  tint.  Tlie  author  has  found  thnt  a 
cloth  dyed  indigo-blue  and  steeped  in  a  weak  NaOH 
solutionis  completely  decolonrizcdoy  CI  gas  in  10  seconds. 
Caustic  soda  \ya  of  16"  to  17°  B.  acts  best.  In  this 
manner  the  mo^t  powerful  oxidation  is  brought  about, 
which  no  dye-stulf  can  resist.  Tnrkey-red  turns  yellow 
in  20  seconds,  and  gives  a  pure  white  in  50  seconds. 
Aniline-block  is  destroyed  almoet  instantaneously.  Cloth 
steeped  in  a  mixtare  of  aniline-oil  and  NaOH,  and 
exposed  to  the  action  of  CI  gas,  turns  block  at  once.  A 
solution  of  an  ouiline-salt  produces  .under  the  same 
circumstances  a  bright-yellow  which  resists  well  even 
the  action  of  CI.  It  odropof  NaOH  is  brought  on  a  spot 
of  such  cloth  and  CI  allowed  to  act  again,  the  colour  is  at 
once  destroyedinthotporticular  spot.  The  hypochlorites, 
even  in  concentrated  solution,  do  not  decolourize  indigo- 
bine  at  once,  whereas  the  free  acid  acts  like  CI.  Bnt  it 
c&nnot  be  free  UCIO  which  plays  the  important  part  in 
this  process,  as  there  is  always  present  alkali  in  excess  to 
sntnrate  the  free   acid,  and   the  stufT,   indeed,  has  on 


alkaline  reaction  after  die  deatniGtion  of  the  ookiaring 
matter.  The  agent  is  probably  O  in  ttattt  ntueeiuii,  thiu : 
2NaOH  +  2CI-2NaCl  +  H,0  +  0.     By  this   process  the 

discliarge  at  indigo-hlno  and  mordanting  with  Al]0,for 
oliiarin-dyeing  <»n^be  effected  a' "'- '- —  "^ — "  - 

yellov 

NaUH  is  exposed  to  CI  gao  White  is  produced  by 
simply  printing  on  NaOH  and  a  thickening  and  exposiii^ 
toClgos.— S.U. 


[.  Kfichlin,L5inck 


Tbe  inventor  bleaches  fibres  by  treating  them  with  alkalis 
or  hydrates  of  alkaline  eoJths,  and  heating  them  after' 
wards  by  steam  or  hot  air.  But  as  the  steam  is  hetu 
free  from  air,  the  fibre  comes  in  contact  with  0,  wherebr 
it  is  oxidised.  To  prevent  this  oxidation,  which  iroDkl 
injure  tliQ  strength  of  the  fibre,  a  reducing  agent,  vii., 
No^Oi  or  NaBSO),  is  added  to  the  c&ostic  solniion. 
Cotton,  &c,  is  therefore  first  steeped  in  boiling  water 
acidified  with  SOiUi  to  remove  starch-like  matters,  then 
plunged  into  a  mixture  of  NaOH  and  NaHSOi  sid 
pressed  oad  heated  for  on  hour.  The  NoHSUi  to  be 
added  is  in  proportion  to  the  air  contained  in  theiteani. 


yiL-AGIDS,  ALXALIS,  ilTD  SALTS. 


J.  Thohsem,  from  physical  and  thermoehemical  mw- 
siderations,  concludes  that  this  hydrate  does  not  exist 
The  author  has  come  tothesameconclnsioninadilfer«iit 
way,  for  on  calculating  alt  the  heats  of  lemuitiou  of  tbt 
soluble  hydrates  and  comparing  them  with  the  ohecrved, 
a  close   agreement  ia  found  except   in   the  case  of 


Heat  of  « 

Calculalsd.   Obsarrsd. 

Sodium  hrdrato 7T7... 

Lithium        as-*... 

TSallinm       «■»... 

Colclam        ISO-e... 

Bwium         ffll-t- 

Stroutlum    US'S... 

Ammonium;,     SI'S... 


It  follows  that  the  constitution  of  ammuniia  solatiiw 
must  be  different  from  that  of  the  alkaline  hydrates,  ud 
accordingly  it  is  wrongly  compared  with  potasaiam  and 
sodinm  hydrates. — F.  L.  T. 


Wood    Tuwyar.    M- 

SOME  time  ago  the  author,  in  coninnctdon  with  KrJiinei, 
gave  a  description  of  the  acids  wnieh  oocnr  in  the  hidi 
boiling  fractious  of  wood  vinegar,  as  well  ss  in  the 
uncrystallisable  liquors  obtained  as  by-product  in  the 
preparation  of  sodium  acetate  from  wood  vinegar,  and 
crude  acetic  acid  from  calcium  pyrolignite.  Surting 
from  the  same  sonrce,  the  author  has  recently  isolated 
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a  body  which  has  hitherto  not  been  known  to  exist  in 
wood  vineipr.  From  its  properties  and  composition  it 
was  reeognised  as  the  lactone  of  the  normal  viueric  acid. 
It  represents  a  colourless  liquid,  yfhich  solidifies  at  -  18^ 
boils  at  206'',  and  dissolves  in  water  forming  a  neutral 
solution,  from  which  potassium  carbonate  separates  the 
lactone  in  an  unaltered  condition.  On  oxidation  with 
chromic  acid  succinic  and  acetic  acids  ore  obtained. 
The  s^.  gr.  of  the  new  substance  is  1  -0831  at  20".  On 
analysis  numbers  corresponding  with  ttie  formula  CsHgO^ 
were  obtained.— D.B. 


Table  n. 
PyrUea  imported  from 


The  Sv2phurtc  Acid  and  Alkali  Trade  of  England.* 
Dr.  G.  Lunge,  Chem.  Industrie,  1884,  213. 

The  author  eives  some  statistical  information  on  the 
alkali  trade  which  is  of  considerablainterest.  The  figures 
were  chiefly  indirectly  supplied  to  him  by  the  Hon. 
Secretary  of  the  Alkali  Makeis'  Association.  Recourse 
was  also  had  as  far  as  possible  to  blue-books. 


The  Mai  import  of  Pyrites  and  Brimstone  waa  aa  foUowa : 
f  Official  Publicationa  of  the  Board  of  Trade,) 

Tablb  L 


Year. 


a 
Nfopway. 


1873 
1874 
1875 

m 

1876 
1877 
1878 
1870 
1880 
1881 
1882 


Tona. 

67.462 

41.044 

21,820 

.  7.688 

8,564 

6,778 

8.485 

10,052 

6»009 


h 
Portu'l. 


Tona, 
119,550 
162,560 
165,433 

56,579 
149.562 
136^705 

82,529 
166.519 
140.079 
114,132 


e 
Spain. 


Tona. 
246.602 
294,117 
344,019 
419,068 
496,977 
419,561 
374,505 
463,190 
879,216 
497.807 


d 

Germ'y. 


Tona, 


e 

Other 

Countries 


8,605 
8.412 


Tona, 

6,634 

907 

6,283 

21.4ir 

22.200 

12,318 

15.837 

8.681 

8.662 

15.761 


TotaL 


Tona, 
520.347 
496.637 
537.555 
504,752 
679,312 
579,261 
481,302 
658.047 
542,378 
627.700 


Year. 

a 
Import 

of 
Pyrites. 

b 

Burnt  Ore 

worked 

up  for 

Coppet. 

c 

Cupreous 

Pyrites  burnt, 

calculated 

from  b. 

d 

Import 

of 

Brimstone. 

Tona, 

Tona, 

Tona. 

Tona. 

1872 

516.299 

253,529 

962,184 

^ 

1873 

580,999 

323,910 

462,729 

— 

1374 

500,831 

329.004 

470.006 

51,821 

1875 

539,256 

965,368 

521,054 

55,876 

1876 

505,301 

379,209 

541,813 

43,735 

1877 

680,033 

427.054 

611,383 

54.167 

1878 

6n,719 

402.716 

575,308 

43.604 

1879 

481.622 

385.874 

551,250 

41,012 

1880 

657,867 

415.367 

503,670 

46,896 

1881 

542,016 

396,737 

568.767 

40.561 

1883 

626,902 

434,427 

620,610 

47.278 

1883 

600,673 

439.156 

627.365 

43,882 

The  import  of  1882  was  distributed  to  the  principal  ports 
of  this  country  as  follows  :— 

To  Liverpool 261,065  tons. 

ToLondon... 48,912   „ 

To  the  Tjne district....  131,052   „ 
ToGlasfCOW 25,520  „ 

The  production  of  pyrites  mined  in  England  is  small 
(25,400  tons  in  1882),  and  as  the  ore  is  very  poor  in 
sulphur,  it  is  principally  used  for  copperas  and  rou^e 
maxiuff.  Some  Irish  i>yrites  are  probably  employed  in 
Ireland  for  sulphuric  add  manufacture. 

Table  III.  shows  the  amount  of  aulphurio  aoid  manu- 
factared,  expressed  as  monohydrate,  SO4H3 1  O.Y. 

Table  m. 


Column  a  shows  the  total  import  of  pyrites,  but -it  would 
be  wrong  to  calculate  from  these  figures  the  amount  of 
sulphuric  acid  manufactitred,  as  it  is  well  known  that  the 
stock  of  pyrites  in  hand,  of  the  companies,  is  subject  to 
considerable  fluctuations.  However,. column  b  supplies 
the  want  for  all  practical  purposes,  uid  if  it  be  granted 
that  70  parts  of  burnt  ore  correspond  to  100  parts  of 
pyrites,  column  e  is  obtained  on  which  to  base  further 
calculation.  This  column  also  shows,  that  for  the  last 
10  years  nearly  all  the  pvrites  burnt  conslBted  of  the 
so-called  "copper-pyrites." 

Another  table  taken  from  the  "  Mineral  Statistics  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland "  for  1882,*  p.  84,  shows  the 
origin  of  the  pyrites,  thus :— 


Year. 

a 

Acid  made 

from 

Pyrites. 

b 

Pvrites 

Acid  used 

for 

Salt«ake 

manufture 

c 

Pvrites 

Acid 

otherwise 

employed. 

d 

Add  made 

ttoitn 
Brimstone. 

a 
Total. 

1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 

Tona. 
747,900 
716,625 
771.771 
736.797 
806.793 
815.574 

Tona. 
417,406 
445.265 
501,612 
475.724 
472,151 
484,252 

Tona. 
390,494 
271,360 
270,150 
261,078 
334,642 
331.32S 

Tons, 
124,271 
116,884 
133.653 
115,560 
134,742 
125,064 

Tona, 
872.171 
833,500 
905.424 
852.396 
941,535 
640,638 

•  For  hPevito'   sake  the  expression   "  Bnffland "  alwAva 
impUcs  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  *«k««o     wways 


Column  a  is  calculated  from  Table  I.  c.  The  pyrites 
are  supposed  to  contain  48%  S,  of  which  45%  S  are  burnt 
in  the  kilns.  100  parts  of  pyrites  yield  130  parts  of 
S04Ha.  Column  b  shows  the  quantity  of  pyntes-acid 
for  salt-cake  manufacture.  The  amount  of  NaCl  used 
for  saltcake  making  being  known  (Table  V.)  and  supfKwe 
7  NaCl  require  4  pyrites,  and  100  pyrites  yield 
130  SO4H9,  then  100  NaCl  require  74*3  S04Hf.  Column  e 
gives  the  amount  of  oil  of  vitriol  (O.V.)  used  for  other 
purposes,  chiefly  for  the  preparation  of  artificial  manure. 
Column  d  shows  thequantity  of  O.V.  made  from  brim- 
stone* lOOS = 285  6O4H2.    The  amount  appears  very  large 


•rit  is  supposed  that  the  amount  of  sulphur  made  In  this 
country  is  equal  to  that  used  for  gunpowder  making,  bleach- 
ins  of  wool  and  silk,  etc.,  that  is  to  say,  it  does  not  99rv9  for 
sulphuric  ooid  manufacture. 
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and  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  sulphate 
of  ammonia  makers,  bleachers,  tar  distillers,  etc.,  employ 
exclusively  such  acid  on  account  of  its  being  free  m>m 
Fe  and  As.  It  is  worth  while  to  point  out  here  that 
German  makers  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  use  pyrites-add 
and  Professor  Lunge  terms  the  English  system  of 
exclusively  employing  brimstone  iMsid  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, **  preiudiced,** 

Table  I Y.  gives  the  statistics  of  the  alkali  industry 
proper. 


worthless  by-product  no  lonser.  Professor  Lunse  thinks 
that  it  is  unimportant  whewer  the  ammonia  soda  maker 
will  ever  succeed  in  making  HCl  from  his  KH4GI  or  not, 
because  this  operation  must  oertainlv  be  more  expensive 
than  the  production  of  HCl  in  the  Leblane  process,  whieh, 
after  all,  is  unavoidable.  'The  price  of  the  soda  of  the 
Leblanc  process  must  conform  to  the  price  of  that  of  the 
ammonia  process,  which  undoubtedly  works  cheaper;  on 
the  other  hand,  the  HCl  of  the  latter  process,  if  it  can  be 
recovered  at  adl  with  advantage,  must  conform  to  the 


Table  IV. 


Tear. 

a 

Ammonia 

Roda 

48- 

b 

Caldnd 

Leblanc 

Soda,  48* 

c 

Caostio 

Soda 

00* 

d 

Soda 

CrTStals 

e 

Bioarbonate 

38* 

Total 
I^eblaoo 
Soda,  48* 

Totafsoda 
48* 

k 

Total  Roda 

ezpressedM 

100%Na,OO,. 

1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
18R3 

Tona, 
10.000 

18.000 

26.000 

34,000 

42.000 

52.000 

Tona, 
107.008 

828.200 

2S8.88S 
225.067 
230.213 
228.034 

Tona. 
84,618 

80.511 

106.384 

108.310 

116»864 

119.829 

Tona, 
170.872 

185,319 

192.986 

908,773 

I8O18I6 

188.878 

Tona, 
11.756 

13,083 

13.539      . 

12.853 

14.115 

13.609 

Tona, 
387,808 

427.837 

486,888 

459.856 
466,562 
471.220 

Tona, 
387,806 

445337 

512.882 
433.856 
508.562 
523,820 

Tona, 
328.208 

9dOmBD 

420,563 

40I.96S 

417,021 

429.010 

This  table  is  extremely  interestinfi  in  as  far  as  it  shows 
that  the  i)roduction  of  Leblanc-soda  of  every  kind  has 
not  diminished,  as  is  often  asserted,  but  is  as  high  as  it 
ever  was.  It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  total  con- 
sumption of  soda  would  increase  with  the  progress  of 
civilisation.  This  increase  has,  indeed,  taken  place,  but 
whereas  the  production  of  Leblanc-soda  remained 
stationary,  that  of  ammonia-soda  has  increased  fivefold 
in  six  yeara.  The  "  victorious  advance  "  of  the  ammonia 
process  was  also  accompanied  by  a  steady  fall  of  prices, 
and  so  it  came  to  pass  that  altogether  20  alkali  works- 


price  of  the  HCl  of  the  former,  which  can  certainly  be 
made  a  great  deal  cheaper.  Mr.  Mond*s  vety  ingenioiu 
process  is  of  very  restricted  application,  and  is  of  no 
consequence  at  present  (See  Mr.  Weldon's  address  in 
the  Jiuy  number  of  this  Journal.)  Mr.  Weldon's  beaatifol 
idea  of  combining  Leblanc-soda  and  coke  making  in  order 
to  recover  and  make  use  of  the  by-products  will  be  of 
no  practical  value,  as  the  recovery  of  these  will  not  eost 
less,  but  probably  more  than  they  are  worth,  when  thekea 
of  calorific- value  is  taken  into  account.  (See  calculatiooH 
of  Mr.  Scheurer-Kestner.    Compt,  Bend.^  voL  97f  179.) 


Table  V. 


Consumptum  o/NaCl  and  the  production  ofBlewhing  Powder, 


Ybab. 

a 

Naaused 

in  the  Alkali 

Industry. 

h 
NaCl  equal  to 

Ammonia 
Soda  produced. 

e 
NaCl  used  for 

Salt  Cake 
Manufacture. 

d 
NaCl  con- 
verted into 
Leblanc  Soda. 

e 
NaCl  used  to 
make  S.  C. 
.    for  Sale. 

Quantity 

(^Bleadi 

made. 

Tona, 

Tona, 

Tona, 

Tona, 

Tona, 

Tona, 

1878 

568,542 

12.000 

556.512 

465.370 

91.172 

106.OU 

1879 

615,287 

21.600 

583.687 

513.4(M 

80.283 

115C290 

1880 

700.016 

31.200 

668.816 

684.256 

84,558 

131.606 

1881 

675.009 

40,800 

634.209 

551.887 

88.472 

1882 

679.035 

50.400 

629,535 

559.874 

69.661 

135.170 

1883 

706,070 

62.400 

645.670 

565.464 

80.806 

141,868 

four  at  Widnes,  two  at  St.  Helens,  one  at  Manchester, 
12  on  the  Tyne«  etc. — had  to  discontinue  their  operations. 
The  table  shows  at  the  same  time  that  the  deficiency 
caused  by  the  stoppage  of  these  works  must  have  been 
made  up  by  the  increased  output  of  the  remaining  works. 
Quantitatively  no  decrease  in  Leblanc  soda  making  has 
taken  place. 

Owing  to  the  combination  of  the  bleachiog  powder 
manufacturers,  the  price  of  bleach  has  lately  risen  con- 
siderably.   The  H(;l  of  the  salt-cake  manmacture  is  a 


Column  a  is  not  absolutely  correct,  as  the  ammonia 
process  requires  two  parts  of  NaCl  for  one  part  of  NsiCOs 
produced.  However,  for  the  sake  of  comparison,  and  in 
order  to  obtain  columns  h  and  e,  the  author  ealcuUtei 
that  120  NaCl  yield  100  NaaCOs  of  48  decrees  in  either 
process.  Column  /  shows  the  production  ol  bleach, 
which  has  not  fallen  off  in  s^ite  of  the  oombinatioQ 
among  the  manufacturers;  nay,  it  is  even  lanrer  in  1883 
than  ever  before.  However,  it  is  y^Vf  probable  that  in 
1884  we  shall  see  some  decrease.— St  U. 
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Thk  aatlior  attacks  100  pta.  chrame  ore  with  160  pts. 
lime,  40  plo.  potash,  and  '30  pta.  Boda,  The  molt  is 
lixiviated  Mid  the  lye  treated  with  sulphoric  or  hydro- 
chloric add,  acGording  to  the  eqaati<m — 

KiNB,Cr,0, + H^04=K^r A + Na,SO, + HA 

wheteapou  the  potasafnm  bichnmiato  separatea  ont,  the 
Bodiom  sulphate  remaining  in  eolation  and  being  re- 
covered 1^  evaporation. — F.L.T. 


Calatim  ffydrnmlphidet.  By  Edward  Divers,  M.D., 
and  Tetankidii  Shimidia,  M.l!^,  Chem.  Soc  Joonial, 
Jaly,  1884. 
The  authon  have  aacceeded  in  obtainiiig  for  the  fiist 
time  solid  caldniu  bydioaulphide.  The  preparation 
'u  exceedingly  tediotu,  and  many  precaQtions  are  neces- 
MK^r,  it  Ming  abaoiutely  neccasary  to  exclode  air 
during  the  formatioa  and  crystal liaation.  Their  method 
waa  aa  followa: — Aglaaa  tube  2Dmm,  in  diameter  and 
1}  decimetrea  in  length  waa  drawn  out  at  one  end  to  a 
narrow  tnbe,  which  waa  then  bent  twice  at  right  auglea, 
and  connected  with  a  aulphnretlcd  bydiogen  apparatua. 
Une  part  of  lime,  prepared  by  igniting  precipitated  cal- 
dam  carbonate,  was  added  to  lour  parte  oi  hot  water 
contained  in  the  tnbe,  and  salphnTetted  hydrogen  paaaed 
in.  The  other  end  of  the  tnbe  was  connected  with  a 
wash-bottle,  to  prevent  acceaa  of  air.  Owing  to  the  very 
great  Bolnbillty  of  calciam  sulphide  it  was  neceaaary  to 
make  further  additiona  of  lime  us  each  lot  dinolved. 
The  concentrated  eolation  tiina  prepared  was  warmed 
alighUy 

cryatala  of  ealdum  hydrosnlphide.  Caldnm  bydroaul- 
phide  forme  eotourleaa  priamatic  cryatids  which  melt  with 
alight  decomposition  in  their  wat^  of  cryatatliaation  on 
a  slight  rise  in  tomperatore.  It  appeois  to  be  soluble 
in  len  than  one  fourth  its  weight  oi  water.  An  almost 
satonted  solution,  even  when  warm,  loses  only  a  trace 
of  water  in  a  cuirent  of  dry  hydnwen  sulphide.  The 
aDalysee  made  nve  excellent  results,  oonaidering  the 
difficulty  in  handUng  sneh  a  lubstaiiee.  It  crystaUises 
with  S  mola.  of  wat^.  The  aathora  have  also  obtained 
caldnm  hydroxyhydroanlpbide  by  the  action  of  caldom 
hydroxide  on  calcium  hydraeulphide,  in  the  form  of 
coloorleee  four-sided  prisma.  Caldum  moncanlpliide  was 
prepared  as  a  white  amorphous  solid  by  the  action 
of  hydroeen  solphida  on  crystals  of  caldom  hydroaul- 
phide.  The  latter  part  of  the  paper  ia  taken  up  with  an 
exh»uative  conaideratioa  of  the  reactions  and  oecompo- 
sitionof  Tnrionaaidphorcompoiindsof  (aJdnm,— £,  J,  B. 


Trnproventenit  in  Meant  and  Am 

ment  of  Alkaline  Sattt  at  higKL..., , -^^ 

also  to  other  tuei.    Eng.  Pat  No.  6480,  Nov.  1a,  1683. 
Camille  Alphonse  Fanre. 
This  invention  ia  an  improvement  on  that  patentod  by 
.     J.  66S8.      ■ '" '- 


M.  Fanre,  in  18S2,  No.  e 


of  a  fumaco  or  verael  c 


Among  other  purposes  for 


_. _._   ..     _.mpoeed  ol  some   reb«ctory 

material,  such  as  compressed  ma^jnesia.  Embedded  in 
the  bottom  of  the  vasael  are  electnc  conductors  made  of 
any  smtable  material.  Boit&ble  openinga  are  made  in 
Uie  vessel  for  the  supply  of  material,  the  escape  of  gaa, 
and  the  vapour  of  aotuum.  A  hole  ia  placed  in  the 
botlam  for  the  discharge  of  scorice  or  metals,  such  as 
aluminium.  The  veaael  itself  may  be  made  a  conductor 
ot  electridtv.  The  apparatas  is  heated  by  a  powerful 
carrenl  of  electridty,  though  for  the  sake  of  economy  it 
aomelimea  receives  a  prelimioary  heatiuE  by  means  of 
waste  gases.  The  inventor  lias  succeeded  in  making 
tnbea  of  compressed  magnesia,  a  thing  hitherto  unknovm. 
The  apecification  ia  accompanied  by  drawinga. — E,  J.  B. 


0/  & 


Ik  Winkler's  process  the  vertical  decorating  pit>e  is 
rapidly  destroyed  bySO^Hi  dripping  on  to  it  fiom  aoovo. 
The  patenteeluis  devia^  an  apparatus  where  the  SO(Hi 
is  admitted  from  betow  and  evaporated  in  a  shallow 
platinum  dish.    The  decomposing  [npe  (Figa.  1,  2,  3) 


conajsta  of  a  number  of  small  socket  mpes  d,  made  of 
fire-clay,  and  put  one  above  the  other.  Each  ia  provided 
with  a  periorated  bottom  on  which  to  pile  up  lumps  of 


broken  day.  A  porceltua  noizle  p  projects  into  the  lowest 
pipe  from  below,  and  a  platinum  tube  b  paaaes  througli 
it.  Thia  tube  carries  at  the  top  a  platinum  diah  c,  anil 
to  the  bottom  ia  acrewad  a  thin  platinum  tube  b,  twice 
bent  at  right  angles.  The  furnace  proper  is  made  of  fire 
briciis,  and  tbrooeh  its  aides  and  bottom  pass  a  number 
of  narrow  channels,  k  and  m,  which  serve  to  introduce 
producer  gSLS  and  air— both  under  presaure— from  two 
separate  mains.  The  ur  ia  heated  by  passing  thiongh 
hot  flues  Kud  a  very  high  temperature  is  produced.    The 
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Air  ftl«o  entera  tbe  interior  of  the  Ktort  throni^  Ihe 
pipe  K,  which  nerves  at  the  Bame  time  for  discharcine  ihe 
product  of  the  reaction.    The  excess  of  air  and  the  CI 

Snerated  escape  throngh  N.  For  efaatgins  the  retort, 
e  mass  is  emptied  into  a  hopper  M,  and  gndniDy 
fed  into  the  retort  by  a  feed-screw.  The  fite-gMes  pass 
through  U  to  the  flue  P.  The  proceos  itself  haa  aadei- 
gODS  soniB  alterations.  Solid  MnClt>  or  a  sohd  miitQn 
of  MoCtj  and  MgCl]  or  CaCIt  is  powdered,  and  mixed  with 
powder  of  the  solid  reaidae  from  the  f  oarth  operation  (tee 
previous  patent,  1883).  The  residnal  liqaor  from  Itic 
treatment  of  a  maneanite  with  HCl  mnst  he  ueibil 
before  it  can  be  boiled  down.  A  tnagnesimn  or  calciiuD- 
manganite  is  neutralized  with  MgO  or  CkU ;  a  iiuuigaiieM 
manganite  solution  is  mode  to  nui  down  a  towet,  «1kr 
it  meets  with  hot  fire-gases  which  cany  away  steam  uiil 
HCl,  which  are  coudGnsed  in  the  naual  wa^ .  In  a  fonntr 
patent  it  was  proposed  to  mix  MnClj  or  a  muture  Ml  IfnCI- 
and  MgClg  or  CaCIi,  with  a  portion  of  the  prodocts  con- 
taining MgO  and  MnO  which  was  already  expoaed  to 
air  and  lieat.  This  was  done  to  avoid  the  fnniig  itf  the 
.mass.  In  using  the  cjilindrical  retort,  the  mixing  can  be 
dispensed  with,  provided  the  furnace  is  heated  Idde 
enough  and  in  saclt  a  manner  that  the  heat  at  one  end  el 
the  retort,  where  the  charge  enters,  is  below  the  foAag 
point  of  MnClg,  or  the  mixed  chloride*.  Tbe  mixing 
then  takes  place  in  the  retort  itself  before  the  chloride 
reach  a  point  hot  enon^  to  fuse  tbe  mass.— S.  H. 


we  decomposed  on  their  way  in  S0|  and  0,  and  then 
carried  la  the  condenser,  and  over  platinised  asbestos 
forthe  conversion  into  »0,.— 8.  H. 


Manufacture  of  Chiorine.    W.  Weldon,  London.    Germ. 
Pat.  27137,  1S83.    BingL  Polyt  Jooi.  253  [4]  156. 

To  oxidise  a  mixture  of  MnCli  and  other  sahstancea  the 
anthor  uses  a  cylindrical  retort  which  is  heated  from 
outside,  muffle- fashion,  and  allows  of  the  introduction  of 
the  charge  automatically  at  oue  end,  and  of  its  withdrawal 


at  tbo  other  end  as  a  solid  mass.  The  retort  E  (Figs.  1 
and  2)  ie  made  of  fire-clay  or  cast-iron,  or  either  material. 
The  onleide  cylinder  U  ie  of  wrought  iron,  lined  with 


Improvemtitl*  in  and  BdaUag  b>  the  Manujaetun  of 
Chlorine.  Eng.  Pat  No.  5868,  Dec  27, 1883.  Walter 
Weldon. 
This  patent  was  grahted  for  a  method  of  obtaining  solid 
chloride  of  manganese  from  tbe  residnal  solntiona  nsull- 
ing  from  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  npon  oxides  of 
manganese  by  a  process  patented  on  August  S3,  1SS3. 
The  residual  solutions  above  referred  to  are  emporated, 
and  when  a  certain  defrree  of  concentration  is  reached 
the  liquid  is  agitated  by  mechanical  means,  and  iLe 
evaporation  continued  until  only  solid  tnatter  remains  in 
the  vessel.  The  chloride  of  manganese  is  thus  obtained 
crystals  or  small  masses  containing  but  little  water  of 

""'  ■   '  ■■  '  ■     ■   to  « 

sfler 


crystallisation.     These  crystals  are  then  subject  to 
higher  temperature,  so  as  to  drive  off  all  the  water  sft 


liaving  been  previously  powdered.  The  evaporation  mi; 
also  M  conaticted  in  such  a  way  that  the  ctystsla  of 
chloride  of  manganeee  as  they  are  formed  can  be  "hthcd" 


of  the  evaporating,  vessel.  Anhydrous  chloride  of 
maoganese  Urns  obtained  is  heated  in  a  cnrrnit  of  air. 
whereby  chlorine  is  driven  off  and  oxides  of  mangsneK 
are  left  behind,  which  are  capable  of  liberating  stiwig 
Chlorine  when  ^'eated  with  hydrochloric  acid.  In  onlci 
to  prevent  the-chloride  of  manganese  from  ftiring  into 
™ge  agglomerated  masses  it  is  mixed  with  oiidea  ti 
manganese  obtained  as  above,  or  else  the  heat  is  regulsted 
in  such  a  way  that  it  shall  not  reach  the  fusing  point  ol 


fire-bricks.  The  whole  rests  and  turns  on  rollers  B.  I 
Pipea  F  conduct  producer  gas  into  the  annular  coiiibus- 
tioo-clianiher  X;  openings  e  supply  the  necessary  air.  | 


xidcs  of  manganese. — E.  J.  ] 


a  thns  become  mixed  villi 
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Recweni  of  Sulphur  from  SulpMdet  of  Alkaline  Earths, 
ejj.,  Hoda-  Waste,  by  treatmg  them  mitK  Carbonic  Acid. 
FT  B.  Rnwas,  Stratford,  Gerin.  Pat.  25771,  1882. 
Dingl.  Polyt  J.  253  [4]  158. 

Tub  CO,  is  taken  from  fire-gtuea,  v* hich  enter  through 
pipe  A  (Figa.  S  and  6)  into  the  appamtDB  B,  imd  after 


Q  which  ore  arcaogBd  in  auch  b  manuer  that  eaoh  can 
fomi  alternately  the  Gr*t,  intermediat**,  or  last  mem- 
ber of  a  series,  and  while  one  Lb  expoaed  to  the 
action  of  CO],  another  can  be  emptied  and  refilled 
without  intermpting  the  procew.  The  sulphide  ia 
charged  throu|^  the  manhole  j,  and  resta  on  Uie  false 


bottom  n.    An  alkaline 


le  then  made  U 


f»i. 


cooling  are  ahaorbed  by  a  ooncenfewted  solution  of  a  I  K  into  Q  or  P,  in  order  to  drive  ont  the  air,  CO,  ia  now 
monocarbonate.  A  bicarbonate  is  thus  formed,  which  allowed  to  enter  the  cylinder,  and  preiwes  a  portion  of 
on  heating  to  160  a  gives  off  pnre  CO*  This  gas  enters    the  liqoor  in  Q  back  to  E.    The  connection  between  R 


tlirongh  the  pipes  N  and  v  {Vi^  1  and  2)  the  bottom  I  and  QIr  then  interrupted  and  the  agitator  A  set  1«  work 
of  the  cylinden  Q  and  P,  which  are  filled  with  soda  while  the  action  of  the  CU]  is  contlnned  till  a  sample 
waete.    CO.^,  U  absorbed,  and  H,S  given  off.    The  rest  |  taken 


of  tbe  CO)  is  retained  by  a  monocarbonate  in  the  ahson)- 1  Tlie  gas  is  then  shut  off,  and  the  contents  of  A  ran  into 
tion  chamber  D,  and  the  H^  so  pnrilied  leaves  at  r  to  be  S.where  it  settles.  The  supernatant  liqnor  is  pnniped  to 
re<lnced  to  S  by  FcjOa.   ThereoroseveralcyliudersP  and  |  Rand  nsed  over  again.    The  sediment  is  washed  inT. 
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I^lu  T  (Fbs.  3  and  4)  divided  in  eompartmenti  by 
pttrtaboQ-walla  wttb  for  ozidiaiDg  FeO,  and  radnaiiK 


or  decoinpoeiiis  HA  At  the  bottom  there  are  endlesa 
acrewa  u  to  produce  a  motion  of  the  charge.  Fire-gaaee 
eater  throogh  pipe  b  the  tanks  T,  which  are  filled  with 


FeiOj  and  H,0  or  a  weak  acid,  and  leave  the  laet  tank 
through  pipe  o  to  the  deealphnrisera  Q,,  while  the  bob 
which  is  not  abeorfaed  in  Qi  re-enters  T.  In  the  hrst 
tanks  the  oaeee  give  off  0  and  oxidise  FeU  to  Fe^Ui.  Id 
the  deenlphiiTlBers  the  COt  liberates  H,S,  which  enters 
along  with  the  other  gases  the  second  comparUneuta  of 
the  tanks  T,  where  it  acta  on  Fe,Oi,  liberatins  S,  and 
redncing  FeiUi  to  FeO.  The  screws  u  press  the  FeO 
into  the  first  compartment  to  be  oxidised,  and  afterwards 
retoTQ  it  to  be  acted  npou  by  U^S. — S.  H. 

JmprovemenU 

Symewtol  ... 

nr  regtntraling  the  Ammonia,      fiog.  Pat.  No.  5544, 
Nov.  27,  IS&4.      La  8oci^t4  Anonyme   des  Produits 
Chiniiquee  de  I'eet.     Represented  by  Benjamin  Didier 
Maguiu.    Com  mnnicated  by  Alexander  Melville  Clark. 
This  patont  was  granted  for  an  improved  aTrangement 
whereof  the  absorption  of  the  ammonia  gas  by  brine  in 
the  ordmary  ammonia  soda  process  is  made  more  rapid 
and  more  perfect.    Italso  relates  to  an  improved  appara- 
tna  for  the  regeneration  of  the  ammonia.    The  specifica- 
tion is  accompanied  by  elaborato  drawings,  without  the 
aid  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  explain  the  apparatus. — 

Iffatmfiuturt  of  Soda.     Bng.  Fat  No.  Sfi05,  Dec.  3, 18Sa 

Waltor  WeldoD. 
This  invention  consists  in  the  niannfactoro  of  soda  in 
such  wiee  as  to  combine  the  advantages  of  what  is  known 
as  the  Leblanc  process,  with  those  of  what  is  known  as 
the  ammonia  process.  It  depends  upon  the  reaction 
between  sodium  snlphate  and  ammonium  bicarbonate. 
Hitherto  the  objection  to  such  a  process  has  been  dne  to 
the  fact  of  the  comparative  insolubility  of  sodium  sqI- 
phate.  Thus,  if  a  solution  of  sodiam  sulpbato  were  used 
.  instead  of  brine,  for  every  100  parts  of  water  osed  only 
11  parts  of  sodium  sniphato  coold  be  dissolved,  prodacing 
about  13  parts  of  bicarbonate  oE  soda,  of  which  0  parts 
would  remain  dissolved  in  the  inother-liqaor,  leaving 
only  4  parte  to  precipitate.  Tiiis  difficulty  is  overcome 
by  the  mventor  l>y  the  neeof  sodium  sulpliato  in  the  soUd 
form.  Several  modifications  of  the  process  are  given, 
bat  the  following  wilt  give  a  general  idea  of  the  principles 
involved;— "I  begin  with  a  Holutioo  of  ammonia  and 
sodiam  snlphate,  the  qnanttty  of  the  latter  being  as  la:^ 
as  the  quantity  of  wator  uncd  will  dissolve,  and  the 
quantity  of  the  former  being  sucli  as  corresponds  to  as 
much  ammouinm  snlphate  ss  will  form  a  saturated  sola- 
tioB  with  the  quantity  of  water  used.     I  then  treat  the  | 


mixed  aolutio)!  by  earboDic  acid  gas. 
that  are  thereby  canaed  to  take  place  ] 


As  the  teactiou 


present  becomes  capable  of  dissolving  more  sodiam  ri1- 
phate,  and  therefore  I  keep  adding  solid  sodiam  mlphale 
as  those  reactions  go  on,  nntil  I  nave  at  length  obtained 
a  mother-liquor  saturated  with  ammoniam  solphate  and 
bicarbonate  of  soda  or  ammoniuoi,  u  the  case  mav  be.  "— 
E.  J.  B. 


Manufaelure  of  Soda  atd  Chlorine  Compoitndt  frmt 
Sodium  CUoride.  Eng.  Pat  No.  5712,  Dee.  11, 1883. 
Eastace  Carey  and  Ferdinand  Hnrler, 
This  invention  relates  to  the  manafactnre  of  soda  hj  i 
modification  of  the  ammonia  process,  the  modifiesUon 
consisting  in  the  subetitution  of  sodium  solphats  for 
sodiam  cnloride.  Sodiam  solphate  is  dissolved  in  water 
until  the  solution  marks  from  SO'todO'Tw.  Tfaesolulicn 
is  then  freed  from  iron,  lime,  and  free  snlphoric  add,  bj 
the  addition  of  a  certain  quantity  of  Bodinm  carbonate 
solution.  After  filtering  or  allowine  the  pradpitated 
impurities  to  settle,  the  solution  is  allowed  to  cool  to  a 
temperatnre  of  100°  Fah.,  and  is  then  charged  with 
ammonia  to  the  extent  of  24  or  25  parte  NHi  tor  ever;  lOO 
parts  of  sulphate  of  soda  present.  The  soiaLou  mul 
never  be  allowed  to  cool  down  below  90°,  as  in  that  cut 
crvstals  of  sodiam  snlphate  Would  separate  oat.  On  the 
otner  hand  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  rise  above  100', 
as  the  prBsanie  necessary  for  the  completion  of  the  pni' 
cess  would  be  inconveniently  great  Carbonic  add  is  do* 
introduced  in  snch  a  quantity  as  wonid  form  bicarbonate 
of  ammonia  with  the  ammonia  present  The  carboeie 
acid  should  be  introdneed  as  soon  aa  the  solotioB  i> 
BUthciently  ammoniacal,  aa  snlphate  of  noda  is  more 
Bolnble  in  solutions  ot  carbcwaie  of  ammonia  than  ia 
solutions  of  caustic  ammonia.  When,  in  the  praceai  U 
cjtrbonating,  the  ammonia  has  become  converted  into 
monocarbonate,  it  Is  necessary,  in  order  to  complete  it« 
conversion  into  bicarbonate,  to  force  the  carbonic  add  in 
under  pressare.  -  The  following  rule  is  sfiven  for  the 
calculation  of  the  necessary  pressure  at  90  temperatnie : 
Divide  the  nnmtier  550  by  the  percentage  of  carbonic  acid 
in  the  impure  gas  nsed  for  carbooating.  The  lesnlt. 
nu'nui  16,  gives  the  number  of  pounds  per  sqnaie  inch 
above  the  atmospheric  pressure  at  wtiich  it  is  iii  iiiiiiij 
to  work.  For  higher  temperatures  larger  nomb^  matt 
be  used,  thus,  for  100°  divide  the  numbet  990  by  the  per- 
centage of  carbonic  acid.  When  sufficiently  carbon^cd, 
bicarbonate  of  soda  sepantes  as  a  fine  crystalline  powder : 
the  Bolatiou  is  then  allowed  to  cool,  ao  that  as  little  aa 
possible  remains  dissolved.  The  bicarbonate  of  eoda  ii 
washed  with  water  and  pressed  to  free  it  as  much  u 
possible  from  mother -liquor ;  it  is  then  heated  to  ooovBit 
it  into  mono-carbonate,  the  carbonic  acid  and  traces  of 
ammonia  eacapins  being  utilised  in  subae^nent  open- 
tions.  The  residaal  liquor  from  the  original  proteas, 
containing  sulphate  of  ammonia,  bicarbonate  of  ammoni*, 
and  sulphate  of  soda,  is  treated  in  various  ways  to  reoover 
ite  ammonia.  Complete  drawings  and  deecriptiens  of  tli« 
necessary  plant  accompany  the  specification. — E.  J.  K 


Hydrogen.    0969.     1^ 

ithefc 

some  additions  ...  . 

cations  of,  the  process  or  proceeaes  previously  patcBtet 
by  the  same  inventor,  such  having  already  beui  de 
scribed  in  former  numbeni  of  this  journal.  The  prcoeui 
specification  describes  an  invention  which  conusts  ii 
treating  either  pure  or  impure  sulphuretted  hydngen  for 

the  obtainment  of  free  snlpb — " ' •- -■- 

in  admixture  with  either  aV 

oxygen  than  the  quantity  B  .. .  _ 

the  hydrogen  ofthe  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  through  iayen 
of  frunnents  of  suitable  solid  materials,  maintaued  at  a 
suitable  temperatnre  by  the  heat  of  the  reaction,  or  by 
heat  obtained  from  extraneous  sources,  in  order  to  obtain 
as  free  sulphur  as  much  as  is  deaired.  the  remainder  of 
the  snlphur  of  the  sulphuretted  hyai>agen  {iwBtng  eff 
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either  as  ludeoompoeed  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  or  as 
BolphurouB  add,  Ming  ahsorbed  by  any  well  known 
means.— 0.  F.  CL         

Impropements  in  the  Treatment  of  Mixtures  of  the  Sul- 
phuretted Hydrogen  and  othir  Gases,  to  obtain  the 
Sulphur  of  their  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen  as  Sulphurous 
Aetd.    C.  F.  Clans,  London.    Eng.  Pat  5960,  1883. 

The  inyention  consists  in  a  method  of  burning  into  sul- 
phurous acid  and  water  the  suphuretted  hydrogen 
contained  in  mixtures  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  other 
pases,  and  especially  the  tolphuretteu  hydrogen  contained 
in  such  mixtures  of  gases  as  are  obtained  by  treating 
alkali  waste  by  products  of  combustion^  or  bv  the  gases 
from  limekilns.  So  much  atmoepheiic  air  is  added  to  the 
gases  containing  the  sulphurettea  b  vdrogen,  that  the  total 
quantity  of  free  oxygen  in  the  resulting  mixture  of  gases 
shall  be  equal  to  the  quantity  necessary  for  the  reaction: 

Ha8+30  =  H,0  +  SOa 

The  said  mixture  of  jgases  is  then  passed  through  a  layer 
of  fragments  of  solid  materials,  such  as  oxide  of  iron, 
oxide  of  manganese,  oxide  of  zinc,  lime,  carbonate  of 
zinc,  or  carbonate  of  lime,  or  fragments  of  brick  or  asbestos 
coated  or  imprnznated  or  not  with  a  metal,  a  metallic 
oxide,  or  salt  With  these  substances  a  kiln  of  suitable 
construction  is  filled,  and  when  such  substances  consist 
either  wholly  or  in  part  of  hydrated  oxide  of  iron,  by- 
drated  oxide  of  manganese,  or  the  like,  it  need  not  oe 
heated  up  before  commencing  to  pass  into  the  kiln  the 
mixture  of  gases  oontainine  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and 
free  oxysen.  Such  hydrated  oxides  can  start  the  reaction, 
but  the  heat  developed  by  that  reaction  soon  renders  the 
said  oxides  anhydrous,  or  nearly  so ;  but  once  this 
temperature  is  attained,  the  reaction  continues  notwith- 
standing these  oxides  have  become  dehydrated.— C.  F.  CI. 


Improvements  in  obtaining  from  Alkali- Waste  either 
jhree  Sulphur,  or  Free  Sulphurous  Acid,  or  Free  Sulphur 
and  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen.  6958.  C.  T.  Claus, 
London. 

This  invention  consists  in  a  combination  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  sulphur  from  alkali- waste,  oj  the  method  of 
liberatmg  the  sulphur  of  alkali-waste  ss  sulphuretted 
hydnmn,  by  treating  alkali- waste  in  presence  of  water 
by  carbonic  add  gas  (such  carbonic  add  gas  being  mixed 
or  not  wiih  other  gases),  with  the  method  ot  treating  the 
resulting  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  or  mixture  of  sulphur- 
etted hvdrc^n  and  other  gases,  by  the  inventor's 
Sreviously  described  process  lor  obtaining  sulphuretted 
ydn>gen.— C.  F.  CI.    

Process  and  Apparatus  for  the  Manufacture  of  Soda  by 
the  Ammonia  Treatment.  La  Soci^t^  Anonyme  des 
Produits  Chimiques  du  SudOuest  Eng.  Pat  No. 
7107,  May  1, 1884.    Communicated  by  John  Imray. 

Tm  apparatus  consists  of  a  series  of  cylindrical  vessels 

fraduairy  decreasing  both  in  size  and  relative  distance, 
n  the  centre  of  each  a  hollow  perforated  shaft  is  placed, 
forming  the  axis  of  an  agitator ;  these  are  coDuectea 
together  by  a  branch  tube,  the  vessels  are  also  connected 
tofl^ether  by  means  of  overflow  pipes.  An  ammoniacal 
solution  of  salt  is  made  to  flow  through  the  series 
commencing  at  the  highest;  meanwhile  a  stream  of 
carbonic  add  traverses  the  apparatus  in  an  opposite 
direction.  The  crystalline  bicarbonate  of  soda  obtained 
is  heated  in  a  dosed  vessel  for  several  hours  with  pure 
wat«r,  when  it  gives  off  ammonia  and  carbonic  acid. 
Ultimately  a  clear  solution  of  monocarbonate  of  soda 
remains,  which  may  be  crystallised  or  utilised  in  anv 
way.— E.  J.  B.  ^ 

Improvements  in  obtaining  from  Alkali  Waste  Sulphu- 
retted Hydrogen  and  Calctum  Carbonate,  Dr.  Heinrich 
von  MiUer  of  Kruschau,  Austrian  SUesia.  7847. 
Communicated  to  F.  W.  Renaut,  Burstow,  Surrey. 

Ik  patent  No.  2334, 1884,  the  inventor  described  a  method  of 
obtaining  a  solution  of  sulphvdrate  of  caldum  by  treating 
with  steam  a  mixture  of  alkali  waste  and  water,  sm- 


phuretted  hydrogen  being  injected  into  the  mixture.  He 
then  proposed  to  evaporate  this  solution,  thereby  obtaining 
calcium  nydrate  ana  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  According 
to  the  present  invention  he  decomposes  the  solution  <S 
sulph^arate  of  calcium  by  carbonic  add  gas,  mixed  or 
not  with  other  gases,  thereby  obtaining  carbonate  of 
caldum  and  sumhuretted  hydrogen.  To  obtain  the 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  as  free  ss  possible  from  carbonic 
acid  gas,  the  mixture  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and 
carbonic  acid  passing  off  from  one  decomposing  apparatus 
is  passed  through  further  auantities  of  the  polution  of 
sulphydrate  of  caldum  until  the  whole  of  tbo  carbonic 
acid  is  taken  up. — C.  F.  CI. 


Valuation  of  Commercial  Potash.    Dingl.  Pol.  Jour.  252, 

p.  530  to  532. 

Of  late  the  commerdal  value  of  potash  has  been  no  longer 
determined  on  the  total  amount  of  carbonate  present  but 
only  on  the  amount  of  potassium  carbonate,  as  potash, 
particularly  that  prepared  from  beet  sugar  residues, 
frequently  contains  considerable  quantities  of  sodium 
carbonate.  W.  F.  Gintl  {Berichte  ost  Chem.  Ges.  1883, 
123)  discusses  a  simplified  method  of  investigation  by 
which  he  arrives  at  tne  following  method :  The  carbonic 
anhydride  and  potassium  oxide  are  estimated  directly ;  a 
particular  sample  gave  29*25  per  cent  of  the  former  and 
54 '42  per  cent  of  the  latter.  Now  pure  potassium 
carbonate  contains  31  '88  and  68*  12  respectively  of  these, 
and  68*12  x  0 '859 -the  amount  of  sodium  oxide  per  cent 
in  pure  sodium  carbonate.  Now  68*12 -64*42=  137  per 
cent  of  potassium  oxide  wanting.  This  13*7x0*859 
=  11  '768,  a  first  approximation  for  the  sodium  oxide  in  the 
sample.  Next  11 '768x0*1637 =1*925,  the  corresponding 
increase  of  carbonic  anhydride,  added  to  31 '88 -29  25 
= 4  '55,  an  expression  for  the  carbonic  anhydride  equivalent 
to  the  other  acids  present.  This,  multiplied  b)r  tne  factor 
0*2139=0*973  as  the  increase  in  potassium  oxide,  which 
would  have  been  found  if  all  had  been  presentsscarbonate. 
Now  we  have  the  potasdum  oxide  oifference,  e.q.,  13*7 
—0 '973 -12 '727,  the  corrected  figure,  and  this  multiplied 
by  0'859  gives  10*93  as  the  amount  per  cent,  of  sooium 
oxide  present  The  analysis  of  the  sample  was  as 
follows : — 

Water  0*628 

iBsoluble O'OSO 

Sulphuric  anhydride 0*829 

SUica 0*487 

Chlorine 2*028 

Phosphoric  anhydride 1'373 

Carbonic  anhydride 20'24S 

Potassiam  oxide  51-428 

Sodiumoxide U'258 

The  factor  0*1637  is  the  increase  of  <»rbonic  anhydride 
for  each  unit  per  cent  of  sodium  oxide  present.  The 
factor  0'2139  is  obtained  ss  follows :  The  average  value 
of  the  acids  other  than  carbonic  may  be  expressed  in 
potassium  oxide  per  cent  as  61  '30 ;  this  subtracted  from 
6812  gives  6 '82,  and  6  82  :  3188=0*2139.  From  the 
results  thus  obtained  the  quantities  of  potasdum  and 
sodium  carbonates  are  obtained  hy  finding  the  potassium 
oxide  corresponding  to  the  carbonic  anhydride  difference, 
subtracting  this  from  the  total  potassium  oxide  found, 
and  caJcu&ting  the  remainder  as  carbonate,  whilst  the 
sodium  is  csJcmated  directly  ss  carbonate ;  consequentl  v 
the  phosphoric  add  is  conddered  to  be  combined  witn 
the  potassium,  which  is  the  view  usually  taken. — J.  T. 


Decomposition  of  Cements  by  Water.  By  H.  Le  Chatelier. 
Chemisches  Centralblatt,  15,  451. 

The  author  has  already  by  the  optical  examination 
of  thin  laminea  of  cements  shown  the  presence  of 
crvstallised  caldum  hydrate  CaOHO,  and  crystallised 
caldum  aluminate.  Ala03.4Ca012HO.  In  continuation 
of  these  results  he  nas  studied  the  progresdve  decomposi- 
tion of  cements  by  water.  Hydrated  cements  when 
treated  with  excess  of  water  give  up  lime ;  it  has  hitherto 
been  supposed  that  the  dissolved  lime  was  free  lime, 
and  it  was  determined  in  this  manner,  hence  the  varying 
results  obtained  in  different  laboratories.  These  amounts 
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ftra  jiroportionfii  to  tlie  water  UBed,  the  calcinm  Mlts 
ceaaing  to  be  tlecoin|>oHed  when  the  water  contains  a 


(I'Sgrms.  CaO  per  litre), 
coiiinoanils  will  Iio  decomposed,  calcium  ferrite,  the  least 
stable  comiKiand  of  all,  only  begimting  to  decotnpoee 
when  the  notution  contaios  about  0*62  Rrms.  CaO  per 
litre.  It  was  touud  in  this  manner  that  the  slowly 
hArdeuing  ccnieata  always  contain  a  large  amaant  of  free 
lirae,  whereas  the  quick  setting  are  almost  free  from  it. 
Itythe  proftressiveactionofwater  each  of  the  constituents 


Krison  with  syutlietically  prepared  bodies,  the  author 
a  found  the  foUon'iog  coaipoun<ls  : 


N  the  Jahrb.  d.  Chem.  TaA».,  1865,  »  oootuwd 
Ln  account  of  the  various  Haggestlons  for  the  prepMitin 
)f  metallio  magneaiDin.  The  anthor  has  inTnti^U 
he  probable  consequence  of  a  Btat«inent  thajm  wi- 
aincd  that  a  magneaium  brass  can  be prepawd^mV 
ititnting  dolomite  for  the  zinc  ore  ordiiumlT  nsw,  m, 
he  possibility  of  preparing  the  metal  l^  the  !«*■*■ 
)f  tlie  oxide  i>y  carbon,  under  the  oonaitiona  of  ^'■* 
Timaces.  Experiments  w«re  condocledmt  alowwaiil 
it  while  heat,  suitable  precautions  being  taken  to  wW« 
;he  metal  if  formed,  whether  distilled  or  voUtilwed.  TW 
■esultB  were  entirely  negative.  The  powability  rf  tk 
ormation  of  the  metal,  under  the  special  eonditiiMu  d 
;he  preparation  of  the  alloy  above  named,  the  aatboi  mm 
w  reoflon  to  doQbt.-C.  F.  C.    . 


manner,  as  in  tlic  solution  of  tlio  lime  there  are  certain 
stopping  places,  corresponding  to  which  there  have  lieen 
as  yet  no  lime  compounds  prepared  synthetically.  The 
author  is  therefore  inclined  to  the  opinion,  that  silico- 
aluniinalos  and  silico.fcrritos  are  formed  in  hardening, 
althon^ih  he  has  not  as  yet  succeeded  in  preparing  them 
artificially.— F.L.T. 


I.-METAL1UMT,  mSTSQ,  Etc. 


Alaminiwii.—H.  Niewertb,  Hannover  [Gei.  Pit 
26182,  Jan.  25, 1883),  mixes  ferroailicon  with  olunoiumii 
fluoride  in  equivalent  proportions,  and  heats  tu  fmiwi; 
volatile  silicon  fluoride  is  formed  together  with  an  wioj 
of  aluminium  and  iron.  On  tusingthiaalloy  withcow. 
a  couper-alundninm  alloy  is  said  U>  be  formed,  and  only 
a  small  amount  of  alumijilum  remainH  with  the  iron.  II 
aluminium  chloride  be  emploj-ed  instead  of  the  floonfc 
silicon  chlorido  and  an  aluminium-iron  alloy  are  said  W 
be  formed.  ^^         .,  . 

R.  F.  Fohr.  Schworaenberg  (Ger.  Pat  «989,  April  1., 
■  "13)  iiroposeH  to  ujttract  metals  from  certain  («»,  Lunt 

ri.o,    Sliu™     He.,    in    revolvinn    baireb    or  ainulK 


pyrites,   slags.    Sec, 


of  a  weak  eoliltion  of 


m  alone. 


ChemiHches  Centralblatt,  15,  419. 
Zinc  free  from  antcnic  and  nearly  free  from  iron  is  easily 
obtained  from  the  commercial  metal  when  it  b  simul- 
taiieously  submitted  to  the  action  of  Milphnr  vapour  and 
steam.  Burnt  gypsum  is  mixed  with  abont  a  quarter 
of  its  weight  of  coarsely  powdered  sulphur,  and  the 
mixture  made  into  halls  of  about  5cm.  diameter  with 
a  sufficiency  of  water.  These  l>alls  are  sitnlc  in  any 
convenient  manner  to  the  bottom  of  the  crucible  through 
Ilie  molten  metal,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  sulphur 
vapour  being  ^venolTabnnda'n  tly  and  throwing  the  metal 
into  active  agitation.  This  operation  is  repeated  if  re- 
quired. By  treatment  with  sulphur  alone,  or  steam  alo 
zinc  can  bo  freed  from  arsenic,  but  to  remove  the  ii  . 
better  results  are  obtained  from  their  simultaneous 
action.— F.  L.  T. 

ACCORDIMO  lo  Weddiojj  the  molecular  arrangement  ol 
the  iron  has  for  greater  influence  on  the  welding  than 
the  amount  of  carhon  has.  To  generalise  from  a  few 
analyses,  the  capacity  of  welding  increases  with  the 
amouAt  of  silicon  and  decreaHCs  with  the  amount  o< 
manganese  present.  Reiser's  idea  that  the  capacity  ot 
welding  is  only  influenced  by  the  foreign  substance* 
present,  in  so  far  as  they  aflect  the  crystallinD  Htructure 
of  the  iron,  is  more  probable  than  Ledebur's  idea,  viz., 
that  the  foreign  substances  present  have  a  deleterioui 
influence  on  tlie  weldine  property  of  iron  proportional 
to  their  omount.— F.  L.  T. 


ijiparatus,  by  means  of  a  weak  solution  M  magBonmi 
chloride,  calcium  chloride,  or  sodium  chlonde,  wWii " 
without  heat.  By  this  means  the  principal  amount  c« 
copper,lead,&c.,paB8esinto«)lution.  The  earthy  rwai" 
is  then  treatwl  with  bromine  water  for  some  time  wiU 
exclusion  of  daylight ;  gold  goea  completely  into  rait' 
tion  ;  silver  only  partially  so ;  all  sulphides  of  copper, 
lead,  line,  &c,  are  decomposed.  Copper,  nac,  tin,4;t, 
are  dissolved,  whilst  lead  sulphate  remains  behwiL 
Finally  the  ore  is  treated  either  witli  the  solution  tot 
obtained  or  a  fresh  chlorido  solution  is  eMWyri, 
whcrebv  silver  and  lead  are  completely  dissolved.  IW 
solutions  obtained  are  treated  sopanttely,  or  together 
with  manganese  dioxide  and  nolpnuiic  and,  to  rowm 
llie  bromine,  and  the  lieavy  metala  are  preawiw* 
by  meanH  of  iron,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  or  other  known 

C.  A.  Bering,  Bischofshofen,  AustrU  (Ger.  PaL  MlOl, 
Aug.  19, 1883)  proposes  to  obtain  antimony  from  poor  orw 
and  other  liquation  residues,  by  subUmuig  in  a  p«  «■ 
verbcralory  himace  heated  to  a  tempentnra  eunosat  to 
volatilise  the  antimony.  Antimome  and  antWKWio" 
oiidca  are  produced,  and  are  easily  condensed  in  fj"*'**' 
apporatus.  If  arsenic  be  present  it  is  also  anWuoea, 
and  is  found  in  the  more  remote  portions  of  the  cob- 
denaing  apparatus.  The  oxides  can  bo  fused  to  rmhus 
and  the  raw  regulna  refined  in  a  reverbeiatory  fnmwe 
to  aiitimonii  rcgiUut  stellatuM  ot  complete  punty. 

Tungsten  steel  U)  and  tungsten  iron  (II)  have,  oceonl- 
ingto  L.  Schneider  and  F.  Lipp,  the  followmg  compoa- 


Thk  zinc  is  cleaned  by  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  anc 
thoroughly  washed.  It  isthen  hunj:  in  the  nickel  hatl 
for  ashorttimeandontakingoutisrinsalnndtiioroughly  . 
scraped,  so  removing  all  that  <loes  not  adhere  firmly.  | 
TliiH  in  repeated  till  the  rinc  in  covered  with  a  thin  film 
of  nickel  which  can  afterwards  lie  made  ax  thick  as 
required.  The  suitable  current  strength  is  easily  found. 
When  the  zinc  in  once  thoronghly  covered,  the  current 
may  be  increased  nithonluny  ri-k  I'f  iieslii"};  nff  -  F.  I,.  T. 


Iron  8*100  . 

TnnsKlen   11™  - 

ManBonese    1  >93  . 

Cobdt  and  nickel trac™  . 

Silicon.., o™  • 

Phoeptaorua   OWI  . 

Sa:'.::;;:;::::::::::  "~  : 


Tho  analysis  is  made  by  coveting  the  nmple  with  nta, 
then  adding  gradually  twice  the  amount  of  bromine ;  WW 
wanoimrcently  nitric  acidis  added,  and  thewheleuUUa 
to  dryness  on  the  water-bath ;  this  procew  la  «y^^ 
finnlly  the  mass  is  taken  np  with  dilnta  mtrie  Mid.  I" 
nndisHolvcd  moss  is  fused  with  Bodinn  eariiOMt«  " 
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separate  the  last  portion  of  iron  oxide,  extracted  with 
water,  and  the  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness  with  nitric 
acid,  and  the  mixed  silica  and  tongstic  oxide  weighed. 
These  are  hest  separated  hy  fusing  with  five  times  their 
weisht  of  acid  potassium  sulphate,  and  extracting  with 
a  duute  solution  of  ammoninm  carbonate ;  the  whole  of 
the  tungsten  oxide  is  dissolved  and  silica  remains 
behind.  The  estimation  of  carbon  in  tungsten  steel  is 
macle  without  difficulty  by  the  copper  chloride  process ; 
but  the  solution  has  no  action  on  tungsten  iron,  so  that 
the  estimation  can  only  be  made  by  a  direct  combustion 
in  oxygen,— J.  T.  


The  Formation  and  Working  up  of  Slags.  Dingl.  Polyt. 
Joum.  253  [4]  and  [5],  pp.  163-173  and  204-206. 

M.  WSBER  has  published  the  following  analyses  of 
Scotch  blast-furnace  slag  : — 

Old  Sjitem. 
43*24 


SiO.  . 

^.: 

8 

MnO.. 
FeO  . 


Onnnlar. 

.    67-fl6 

.    21-96 

.    16*24 

•43 

.      1*67 

.      1*33 

•37 

•05 


VitreoiiB. 

fi2-71 

21-44 

19-13 

8-70 

1*12 

•90 

•64 


29-93 

2518 

•88 


100*00  100*00  99-23 

At  the  general  meetiuff  (1383)  of  the  Crerman  Iron- 
masters, G.  HilgenstocK  read  an  exhaustive  essay  on 
title  behaviour  ^phosphorus  in  the  blast-furnace.  He 
especially  investi^ted  the  question  as  to  whether  all 
the  phosphoric  acid  introduced  into  the  furnace  along 
with  the  charffe  is  found  as  phosphorus  in  the  pig-iron, 
'or  whether  tne  gases  of  tne  mmace-throat  contain 
volatile  phosphorous  compounds.    His  results  were  as 

follows : —  ' 

L       XL      m.    IV. 
Brought  into  the  furnace  along  with 

theslacr (calculated on  100 ^)  ....    8*235   8235   8*25  3*25 
LesB  P  in  the  slaff  '24       *a7       *33   *225 

Leaving   2*905   d*iu  ?92  3-025 

Actually  found  in  the  pig-iron 2*76     2*74   3*18   3*41 

The  difference  is,  of  course,  explained  by  the  extreme 
di^ultv  of  obtaining  a  fair  average  sample  of  the  pig- 
iron  and  the  slag.  The  charge  contains  the  phosphonc 
acid  as  iron  or  calcium  phosphate,  and  as  iron  nas  a 
very  great  affinitv  for  pnosphorus,  phosphoric  add  is 
reduced  to  phospnorus,  which  combines  at  once  with 
iron  and  no  iree  phosphorus  can  be  present.  The  latter 
cannot  volatilise  eitlier,  since  at  a  red  heat  it  bums  to 
phosphoric  acid  in  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid.  This 
reasoning  is  confirmed  oy  the  fact  that  no  trace  of  phos-. 
phorus  could  be  detected  in  the  gases  issuing  from  the 
furnace  top.  The  following  analyses  show  that  the 
percentage  of  phosphorus  in  the  slag  rises  with  the 
increase  of  phosphorns  in  the  charge.  They  also  prove 
that  the  less  the  quantity  of  the  reducing  agents  present, 
and  l^e  lower  the  temperature,  the  more  phosphoric  acid 
will  be  found  in  the  slag  as  unreduced  P:iOb  : — 


Pig-IroD. 


Slag. 


No. 

Si 

P 

Mn 

C 

1 

tsace 

5-96 

0*92 

0*88 

2.    .... 

trace 

7-20 

0*36 

111 

3.    .... 

0D2 

6-24 

0*51 

0-95 

4.    .... 

0*06 

6*07 

0*75 

1-19 

5 

0*00 

4-67 

1-98 

0-90 

6 

0-28 

.1*61 

1*89 

1-19 

7 

0-28 

3*79 

1*13 

V12 

p 

...  2-67 

...  2*39 

...  1-74 
1*22 

'.'.'.  0'38)     Charge 

...  0-18  >        less 

...  0-19 j  phosphatic 

Considering  that  the  furnace  was  working  during  these 
experiments  with  a  rather  high  proportion  of  coke,  the 
small  amount  of  Si  and  C  is  surjtrising.  Direct  experi- 
nieuts  proved  that  these  elements  diminiah  with  an 
increase  of  phosphorus  in  the  iron. 

3-26%  P    1*03%  SI    2-01%C 

12-12%P    0*02%Sl    0*87%C 

The  rising  and  falling  of  the  Mn  curve  in  the  above- 
mentioned  analyses  is  due  to  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
temperature,  and  with  more  heat  a  higher  percentage 
of  P  and  Si  can  also  be  attained.  Iron  alloys  with 
phosphorus  just  like  manganese,  but  the  fact  is  re- 
markable thai  with  a  hi^h  percentage  of  P  iron  ceases 
to  be  magnetic     9  6%  P  does  not  alter  its  magnetic 


properties ;  iron  with  16%  P  was  but  weakly  attracted 
by  a  powerful  magnet,  whereas  iron  with  25*6%  P  was 
not  attracted  at  alL  The  analysis  of  irons  containing 
much  phosphorus  is  extremely  difficult.  Such  iron  dis- 
solves only  slowly  in  dilute  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid 
without  leaving  any  perceptible  residue.  For  determin- 
ing carbon,  the  author  did  not  succeed  in  dissolving  it 
in  cupric-ammonium  chloride,  or  by  treating  it  ^ith 
iodine  and  water  at  0**  C.  The  iron  must  therefore  be 
volatilised  by  heatins  it  in  an  atmosphere  of  chlorine, 
and  the  carbon  can  tnen  be  estimated  by  burning  it  in 
oxygen,  etc.  Numerous  experiments  have  been  tried 
with  a  view  of  preventing  phosphorus  from  combining 
with  iron.  As  it  was  well  known  that  phosphoric  acid 
is  reduced  bv  carbon,  water-^,  ».e.,  CO  and  H,  was  sug- 
gested for  tne  reduction  of  iron  ores.  But  these  gases, 
while  they  reduce  FeO  and  FesOs,  idso  act  upon  phos- 
phoric acid.  Tribasic  iron  phosphate  is  reduced  by  H  at 
a  bright  red  heat,  and,  according  to  Finkener,  CO  re- 
duces that  compound  in  the  presence  of  considerable 
quantities  of  iron  peroxide.  Therefore  phosphoric  ores 
can  never  be  expected  to  yield  iron  free  from  phosphorus 
by  the  reducing  action  of  CO  and  H,  even  if  these  gases 
are  used  in  a  pure  state.  All  processes  aiming  at  the 
direct  production  of  iron  and  steel,  and  based  on  this 
principle,  must  be  accepted  with  the  greatest  reserve. 
A.  Ledebur  (Stahl  and  Eisen,  1884,  249)  holds  that 
liquid  slag  is  a  solution  of  different  oxygen  compounds, 
wnose  components  may  group  themselves  in  aifierent 
manners  according  to  the  temperature  at  which  tliey 
solidify.  A  slag  from,  the  Martm  process  poured  into  a 
small  iron  mould  had  a  vitreous  appearance  and  olive- 
green  colour  (I),  where  it  cooled  quickly,  whereas  a 
portion  which  cooled  more  slowly  was  opaque  (II).  The 
analysis  showed  : — 

I.  n. 

SiO,   48-03  4810 

Al-p,    1-eO  1-85 

Feb   16-23  16*66 

MnO 31*53  31*67 

CaO  ~  1-08 

The  small  differences  in  the  analvses  do  not  warrant  a 
safe  conclusion.  The  slag  of  a  charcoal  blast  furnace, 
which  was  allowed  to  cool  quickly  on  the  outside  and 
slowly  in  the  inside,  had  a  vitreous  appearance  and  olive- 
green  colour  (I),  whereas  the  core  was  of  a  crystal- 
fine  texture  and  ultramarine-blue  (II).  The  analysis 
showed : — 

I.  II. 

SiO,   43-43    43-43 

AlA    17*80    17-28 

FeO    1-05    4-64 

MnO 2*00    2*41 

CaO   83*30    31*57 

MgO —     trace 

S —     — 

Alkalis  and  loss  2*33    077 

Here  the  difference  in  the  percentage  of  iron,  lime  and 
alkalis  is  remarkable.  It  is  also  worth  mentioning  that 
whereas  the  auickly  cooled  portion  was  readily  de- 
composed by  HCl,  the  inside  part  resisted  even  a  long- 
continued  action  of  the  acid.  The  chemical  compoaition 
of  slags  depends  upon  different  circumstances.  I^  for 
example,  the  pig-iron  is  rich  in  S,  Si  and  Mn,  and  pro- 
vided the  temperature  of  the  blast-furnace  was  high, 
then  the  slag  will  be  poor  in  Fe.  Or  if  iron  poor  in 
carbon  is  reouired,  the  slag  must  be  richer  in  Fe  than  in 
pig-iron  making.  Again,  manganous  ores  yield  slag 
poor  in  Fe  and  so  forth.  The  formation  and  compo- 
sition of  the  slag  in  the  old  refining  process  (the 
**  Frischprozess  "  of  the  Germans)  chiefly  depends  upon 
the  temperature,  the  composition  of  the  iron  at  the  time 
when  tne  sample  of  the  slag  was  taken,  and  the  com- 
pounds which  go  to  form  the  slag,  including  the  lining 
of  the  furnace.  A  slag  containing  FeO  and  MnO  acts 
more  powerfully  on  a  lining  rich  in  silica  than  a  slag 
containing  little  or  no  MnO.  In  a  furnace  with  a  basic 
lining  the  slag  contains  little  SiOj.  In  the  puddling 
proems  the  sing  is  at  first  rich  in  Fe,  then  decreases  in 
Fe  and  remains  constant  till  nearly  the  end  of  the 
process,  and  eventually  the  percentage  of  iron  in  the 
slag  rises  again  as  soon  as  most  of  the  carbon  in  the  iron 
has  disappeared.  The  slag  contains  iron  as  FeO  and 
Fe^Oj.    In  the  Bessemer  process  the  percentage  of  iron 
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in  the  dag  10  always  leas  than  that  of  slag  from  the 
paddling  prooeas,  and  all  the  more  so  the  higher  the 
temperature  ie  and  the  more  manganese  ia  present  in 
the  pig-iron  used.  After  the  oxidation  of  most  of  the 
carboii  the  iron  becomes  oxidised,  and  the  slag  thns 
grows  again  richer  in  iron.  At  the  end  of  the  process, 
when  the  temperature  is  very  high,  the  amount  of  sli^ 
formed  increases,  but  the  percentage  of  iron  in  it  di- 
minishes. In  the  Martin  process  a  high  temperature 
and  a  liniag  of  silica  cause  the  formation  of  a  slag  rich 
in  SiOs  anapoor  in  Fe.  In  this  process  the  iron  usually 
contains  less  manganese  than  that  worked  in  a  Bessemer 
converter,  and  so  the  slag  contains  less  manganese  than 
Bessemer  slag.  The  following  table  shows  tne  different 
stages  of  two  **  Martin  '*  operations  at  the  rolling  mills 
of  uraz : — 


centage  of  SiOs  in*  the  slag  is  not  veiy  bi|^,  ud  it 
remains  so  until  the  final  chaige  ia  brought  into  the 
furnace.  When  the  carbon  of  the  iron  woomes  Icbb, 
some  iron  is  oxidised  and  soes  into  the  slag,  decreaaBg 
the  percentage  of  MnO.  With  the  rise  of  the  tempen- 
ture,  the  percentage  of  SiOj  increases  and  attains  iti 
maximum  at  the  end  of  the  process.  Id  the  lecond 
experiment  the  composition  of  the  slag  is  eomewhat 
different.  The  first  charge  being  laiger,  more  heat  k 
absorhed,  and  the  percentage  of  mannueie  in  the  aUff 
rises,  and  that  of  iron  decreases.  With  the  leeond 
charge  (tyres  and  rails)  much  Mn  comes  into  the  famace 
and  acts  in  dissolving  silica,  and  raisins  its  percentage. 
But  owinj^  to  the  low  temperature,  ana  the  richnen  of 
the  slag  in  manganese,  the  oxidation  of  carbon  in  the 
iron  proceeds  more  slowly  than  in  the  first  experiment. 


Chabok. 

Iron. 

SLAO. 

C 

Mn 

Si 

SiO, 

A1,0, 

MnO 

FeO 

CaO 

MgO 

1. 

(LM  a,m*— Ist  charge,  conaiBting  of— 

2100  kg.  Vordembertr  pig-iron  (white), 
1500  kg.  Loelling  pig-iron  (grey), 
lUOOkg.  oldsieeL 

• 

• 

SaniDlA  AftAF  fnirinir  t  -  -  t  - 1 

1*13 

•11 

•01 

42*68 

1-48 

28*39 

27*47 

trace 

_ 

9.10  a,m.— 2nd  charge,  oonsiBtlDg  of— 

1 

500  kg.  tyres, 

600  kg.  ironlumings, 
2000  kg.  old  foiler-iMateB, 
1000  kg.  old  rails. 

• 

1 
1 

Sample  after  fusing  second  charge 

*60 

•11 

— 

421M 

1-63 

22-23 

31-47 

— 

— 

11.20  a,m.— 3rd  charge,  consisting  of— 

1 

3000  kg.  old  rails. 

Sample  

•27 

•13 

_ 

48*03 

1'78 

18*48 

30'16 

•78 

— 

12.28  o.ni. — Samnle  

*20 

•12 

47-87 

2-31 

19*63 

29*99 

^ 

1-10  P^ni, — Samnle ..... 

•12 

•06 

48*90 

2-01* 

19-37 

28-88 

^^ 

1.46  p.m.— Addition  of  120  kg.  Sillcon-Ferro- 
Manganese. 

Average  sample  of  the  finished  iron 

•31 

•46 

•01 

49'83 

— 

20*89 

S5-42 

— 

^ 

n. 

8.16  a.m.— Ist  charge,  oonsLsting  of— 

1 

2100  kg.  Vordemberg  pig-iron  (white), 
1300  kg.  Loelling  pig-iron  (grey), 
laoo  kg.  old  steel, 
1000  kg.  tyres. 

Samnle  after  fusing,  .-.rr 

1*48 

*24 

•01 

4213 

r67 

3519 

20*37 

•70 

_ 

9.0  a.m.— 2nd  charge,  consisting  of— 

1500  kg.  tyres, 
600  kg.  tumlngB, 
1900  kg.  rails. 

Sample  after  fusing  second  charge 

1-10 

*16 

— 

49-58 

1*98 

82*26 

14^44 

12.60  p.m.— 3rd  charge,  consisting  of— 

3000  kg.  rails. 

Samnle ■. » 

•82 

•15 

_ 

60-08 

1-84 

28-92 

18-14 

«. 

— 

2.0  n.m.— -SAtnDlfl    t , • 

'62 

•14 

_ 

51-47 

1-54 

29*39 

17D6 

•53 

.. 

AddiUon  of  100  kg.  red  hnmaUte  after 
wards 

i.35  D.m.— Samnle  

•19 

•11 

„ 

67-43 

2*88 

18-29 

17-28 

8*01 

m 

4.46  p.m.— Addition  of  120  kg.  Silicon-Ferro- 
Manganese. 

Average  sample  of  flnishod  iron 

•37 

•40 

•02 

59*07 

1-85 

19-99 

14-88 

3-18 

•41 

At  the  commencement  the  temperature  of   a  Martin  |  The  addition  of  red  hsematite  canses  iron  togointoti« 
furnace  is  proportionally  low,  and  consequently  the  per- 1  sh^;,  diminishing  the  percentage  of  manganese.  There 
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IB  oonaidenibly  more  SiOs  in  the  dag  of  Ezperiment  II., 
probably  owing  to  a  high  temperatare  of  the  furnace. 
The  percentage  of  Fe,  however,  is  iower,  partly  owing 
to  the  laBt-mentioned  eircnmstance,  bat  also  in  oonse- 
qaenoe  of  the  presence  of  large  quantities  of  mangnneae 
and  a  higher  peroentaffe  of  carm>n  in  the  iron.  In  all 
cases  the  percentage  of  SiOs  rises  with  the  temperatctre 
and  the  quantity  of  manganese  present,  whereas  that  of 
iron  decreases  under  these  circumstances.  The  follow- 
ing results  of  the  analyses  of  slags  at  the  end  of  four 
*"  ^^*-  operations  connrm  this  statement  :-* 


Iron. 

Slao* 

Sample. 

C. 

Mn. 

SiOi 

Al.Oa. 

MnO. 

FeO. 

L 

•IS 

•20 

00'lS 

1-86 

17*90 

29-55 

II. 

*tt 

-96 

4575 

S03 

1S*67 

96*46 

in. 

•IS 

•17 

47*26 

2D6 

0*68 

40*11 

IV. 

•10 

traoe 

50*05 

4*11 

7*81 

35t» 

At  No.  IV.  the  slag  does  not  contain  much  manganese, 
but  the  high  temperature  of  the  furnace  caused  the  slag 
to  take  np  mneh  silica^  L.  €ramier,  of  Balaruc,  is  said 
to  have  successfully  used  blast  furnace  slag  as  a  remedy 
against  the  phylloxera  in  vineyards.  The  action  of  the 
suig  is  attributed  to  the  sulphur  it  contains.  R.  Hasen- 
clever  fZeiUehrift  d,  Vereins  deuUeher  Ingenieure  1884, 
206)  describes  the  plant  at  Schalke  and  Stolberg  for  con- 
verting slstf  of  the  basic  process  into  phosphate,  accord- 
ing to  Scheibler's  patent.  The  sla|;  is  roasted  in  a 
reverberatory  furnace,  with  an  inclined  double  bed, 
28ft.  long  by  5ft.  wide.  Each  furnace  can  roast  from  15  to 
171  tons  in  24  hours,  requiring  from  2  to  24  cwts.  coal 
(according  to  quality)  per  ton  of  slag.  Tne  roasted 
product  IS  treated  with  steam,  whereby  the  GaO  con- 
tained in  the  slag  is  chau^^  in  Ga(OH)t,  breaking  up 
the  stuff  into  fine  powder.  It  is  then  sieved,  to  separate 
big  lumps  and  pieces  of  iron  and  steel.  The  caustic 
lime  is  removed  by  elutriation,  and  the  slag  then  treated 
with  hydrochloric  add.  The  use  of  sulphuric  acid  has 
the  disadvantage  of  contaminating  the  residue  with 
sulphate  of  lime,  and  thus  making  it  unfit  for  metal- 
largioftl  purposes.  Besides,  the  gypsum  in  surrounding 
the  fine  slag-dust  prevents  the  complete  extraction  m 
phosphoric  acid,  xbe  quantity  of  acid  must  be  such  as 
to  dissolve  only  those  earthy  bases  which  are  present 
in  a  free  state,  or  combined  with  silicic  and  phosphoric 
acid,  llie  degree  of  dUntion  is  1  vol.  of  21°  B.  (33*5^  Tw.) 
to  10  to  15  vol.  of  water,  whereby  a  precipitation  of 
gelatinous  silica  is  avoided.  The  quantities  of  acid  used 
are  variable,  and  are  larger  the  fnore  free  lime  is 
present,  and  the  greater  the  amount  of  lime  combined 
with  silicia  and  phosphoric  acid.  Thomas'-slag,  made  in 
Germany,  reqmres  li  to  1)-  litre  HCl  per  1kg.  slag. 
The  action  of  HCl  takes  place  in  tanks  provided  wiUi 
agitators,  and  is  finished  in  a  few  minutes.  The  solution 
is  allowed  to  settle,  and  the  supernatant  liquor  then 
precipitated  by  milk  of  lime,  taking  care  to  precipitate 
the  oiOt,  toother  with  PjOs,  or  to  keep  most  of  the 
SiOs  in  solution  by  an  incomplete  neutralisation  of  the 
phoephatic  earths.  The  sediment  is  filter-pressed, 
washed,  dried,  and  sold  as  calcium-biphosphato  for 
a^cnltural  purposes.  The  residue  from  the  treatment 
with  hydrochloric  acid  has  the  following  composition  : — 


SiO. 
HgO 


1*48% 
S*00 
49*80 
17*06 
15*00 
12*50 

99*44 


3*60% 

-00 
68*28 
12*70 

4*00 
11*35 


100*53 


It  is  easy  to  obtain  by  this  process  a  product  containing 
.35%  to  37%  PsOf  as  calcium  biphosphate.  By  igniting 
it  the  percentage  of  PsO«  rises  to  more  than  45%.  It  is 
especially  Ruitable  for  making  superphosphate  on  account 
of  its  small  perceDtage][of  lime,  since  it  would  require  only 


half  as  much  sulphuric  add  as  native  phosphates.  The 
extensive  working  of  this  process  must  have  a  consider- 
able influence  on  the  consumption  of  hydrochloric  add, 
as  1  ton  of  slag  requires  from  1  to  1^  tons  HCL  B.  Platz 
(Stahl  and  Eisen,  1884,  202)' has  found  in  the  boshes  and 
hearth  of  a  blast  furnace  at  Duisburg-Hochfeld  strong 
crops  of  dense  masses  of  slag,  two  feet  in  thickness, 
which  were  of  a  greyish  black  colour.  Placed  in  water, 
they  gave  a  dark  red  solution  of  potassium  ferrate.  In 
the  pores  there  were  small  needle-shaped  crystals,  which 
could  be  crushed  with  the  finf^r  to  a  dark  red  mass. 
The  masses  were  penetrated  with  a  wl\ite  crust  of  car- 
bonate of  potash.  Some  pieces  contained  bluish-gieen 
crusts  of  potassium  manganate.  Platz  thinks  that  these 
depodts  were  separated  bv  a  dense  layer  of  coke  from 
the  moving  stream  of  fused  slag  and  the  reducing  gases, 
and  owing  to  that  circumstance  secondary  processes 
could  go  on  which  are  in  direct  oppodtion  to  the  normal 
process  of  the  blast  furnace.  Protected  from  the  redu- 
cing gases  which  could  not  penetrate  into  the  interior, 
the  ferrate  was  formed  by  the  action  of  an  excess  of 
carbonate  of  potash  upon  iron  peroxide.  Two  samples 
of  the  dense  masses,  originally  containing  potassium 
ferrate,  tested — 


MnO 
SiO. 

^' 

MgO 
CaS 


13'72 

24*75 
*46 

11-96 
6*72 

S3*02 
1*27 
1*35 


7*83 

12-77 

*92 

6*64 
3*10 
59*62 
1*41 
1-37 


03*27 


92*66 


The  rest  consiBts  of  alkalis,  chiefly  carbonates  and  sul- 
phates. The  masses  had  the  characteristic  appearance 
of  slag  having  previoudv  been  fused,  and  the  low  per- 
centage of  SiOs  leads  to  the  belief  that  iron  peroxide  and 
alumma  must  have  played  the  part  of  acids.  It  ia  also 
worth  adding  that  these  depodts  contained  enclosed 
well-shaped  transparent  crvstals  of  anhydrous  potassium 
sulphate  (Glaserite).— S.  U. 


Utilisation  of  Slag,  A.  Frank,  Charlottenburg.  Dingl. 
Pol.  Jouro.  252,  p.  528.  Ger. .  Pat  27106,  September 
16, 1883. 

Recommends  the  application  of  magnesium  chloride  for 
the  decomoosition  of  sla^  containing  sulphur  and  phos- 
phorus. The  fluid  dag  is  riln  into  a  solution  of  about 
1*06  sp.gr.  and  agitated:  the  sulphides  are  decomposed 
with  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  sulphide ;  so  in  oadc 
slags  uncombined  lime  produces  caldum  chloride  and 
magnesia,  which  indirecuy  induces  a  concentration  and 
more  easy  solubility  of  phosphates  present  The 
naagnesia  thus  produced  can  be  removed  by  washing 
and  settling.  On  heating  in  an  oxidising  flame  the 
slag  powder  obtained  with  the  still  adherin||[  magnesium 
chloride,  or  with  a  further  addition  of  chloride,  a  partial 
higher  oxidation  of  the  ferrous  oxide  and  similar  com- 
pounds results,  the  new  compounds  formed  being  less 
prejudicial  to  the  manure  obtained.  Instead  of  beginning 
witn  fluid  slag,  solid  sW  finely  ground  can  beHbeated 
with  the  magnesium  cnloride  solution  under  high 
pressure.  Similarly  other  phosphates  can  be  thus 
treated,  especially  such  as  contain  lime  not  combined 
with  phospnorus,  and  not  convertible  into  caustic  lime 
by  ignition,  e,g,,  marl  containing  phosphoric  acid.  Slags 
and  phosphates  so  treated  can  be  at  once  applied  as 
manure.  It  is,  however,  better  to  treat  the  phosphate 
compounds  with  ma^esium  chloride  with  the  adoition 
of  ammonium  chloride  and  hydrochloric  add,  say  to 
I  equivalent  tribasic  calcium  phosphate  add  about  1 
equivalent  hydrochloric  acid,  2  equivalents  magnesium 
chloride,  and  1  equivalent  ammonium  chloride.  Cal- 
cium chloride  and  ammonium -magnesium  phosphate  are 
formed  in  solution.  The  latter  can  be  precipitated  by 
neutralising  with  calcium  or  magnedum  carbonate  and 
adding  caustic  alkali,  or  alkaline  earth.  In  place  of 
magnesium  and  ammonium  chlorides,  the  sulphates  can 
be  used  along  with  free  hydrochloric  acid.— J.  T. 
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Modincatuin  of  Roeour^s  Proceu  far  Working  up  Pkos- 
phorised  Slags,    Dingl.  Polyt.  JourxL  253  [3],  135. 

The  slag  is  smelted  in  a  cupola,  whereby  a  matt  is 
obtained   containinij  20  to  25  per  cent-  of  phosphorus. 
It  IS  then  mixed  with  powdered  anhydrous  SOiNaa,  and 
heated  to  redness.    Most  of  the  phosphorus  is  changed 
into  sodium  phosphate,  whereas  a  portion  of  Fe  and  Mn 
IS  converted  into  phosphates,  sulphides  and  oxides.    The 
mass-is  treated  with  water  to  recover  sodium  phosphate 
by  c^stallisation.     The  insoluble  residue  is  mixedwith 
NaaS04  and  charcoal,  and  heated  in  a  reducing  flame. 
The  Na2S04  is  first  converted  into  Na^,  and  then  by 
double  decomposition  sodium  phosphate  and  FeS  and 
MnS  are  formed.    The  mass  thus  yields  another  crop  of 
sodium  phosphate  crystals.    The  residue,  after  roasting 
to  «f8troy  the  sulphides,  can  be  used  as  an  iron  ore  rich 
m  Mn.    The  sodium  phosphate  is  employed  for  artificial 
manure.     Another  method  to  work  the  phoephorised 
matt  IS  to  fuse  it  in  a  Bessemer  converter  with  dolo- 
mite or  lime.      4]  kali  can  be  added  to  promote  the 
fusing  of  the  metal  slag  which  is  formed.    Before  the 
complete  dephosphorisation  the  slag  is  decanted,  and  a 
fresh  portion  of  lime  added  to  obtain  the  dephosphori- 
sation  according  to  the  basic  process.    The  slag  contains 
P2O-  and  only  little  Fe  and  Mn.    It  is  powdered  and 
used  either  directly  as  manure  or  after  treating  with 
1/^5*  a«  superphosphate.     The  second  method  yields 
the  P  as  a  product  of  less  marketable  value,  but  as  the 
metal  has  been  converted  into  steel,  its  value  is  said  to 
make  up  the  difference.— S.  H. 


with  HjO,  yellow  pruasiate  solution  is  added,  which 

E reduces  a  white  precipitate.  It  is  boiled  m  the  add 
quor  for  some  time,  filtered,  washed,  and  dried  on 
shallow  dishes  at  a  pretty  high  temperature,  when  it 
will  turn  blue.  The  colour  compares  well  with  the  host 
brands  in  the  market— S.  H. 


A  New  Method  of  Working  up  Sheet  Tin.    Ed.  Donath, 
Loben.    DingL  Polyt.  Joum.  253  [5],  206. 

Shekt-tin  clippings  are  boiled  with  a  concentrated 
caustic  soda  liquor  and  MnOs  until  the  mass  assumes  a 
pasty  consistency.  Water  is  then  added,  and  the  whole 
stirred  up  and  allowed  to  settle.  The  decanted  solution 
is  mixed  with  acetic  acid  till  it  has  an  acid  reaction, 


XL— FATS,  OILS,  AID  SOAP  MAITUPACnniE. 

Determinatvon  of  Glycerine  in  Aqueous  Sdutitm  by 
means  of  the  Index  of  Refraction,  By  F.  Stiohmer. 
Chemisches  Centralblatt  15,  397. 

The  author  deduces  from  his  experiments  by  the  method 
of  least  squares,  the  formula 

n^j-75-875+0-56569<l 

,    .         .       <K  +  100)D 
and  since  rf=5^j^-^y^^ 

»^  =0-76875+ f?±^?:?«?)P 
a»  D(100-C}  +  C 

where  e?— sp.^.  of  solution,  D=:sp.g.  of  anhydrous  glyce- 
rine, which  is  1*262  at  17*5°,  and  0= percentage  of 
glycerine  by  weight.  The  rest  of  the  paper  is  a  cbdm 
of  priority  for  a  paper  annexed,  published  in  187& 

-F.  L.  T. 


Apparatus  for  the  Extraction  of  Fat  from  Bones,  Dind. 

Polyt.  Joum.  253  [3],  123. 

W.  Schneider,  Lehrberg  (Germ.  Pat  No.  26687, 1883), 
has  patented  the  apparatus  represented  in  F^.  1.  Tlie 
extractor  A  is  filled  with  bones,  and  the  solvent  predsed 
from  C  through  the  pipe  y  into  A,  which  is  heated  by  a 


raised  to  the  boil,  when  all  tin  is  precipitated  as  oxide. 
The  filtrate  is  used  for  acetate  of  soda  manufacture. 
The  oxide  can  be  converted  into  the  different  salts.  The 
clippings  can  also  be  used  for  the  manufacture  of  a 
Prussian  blue  of  excellent  quality.  A  tin  salt  gives, 
with  yellow  prussiate,  a  white  precipitate,  which,  when 
washed  with  hot  water  or  dried  at  a  high  temperature, 
turns  blue,  giving  off  HCN.  Owing  to  this  reaction, 
the  clip{)ing8  are  Doiled  with  dilute  HCl,  and  the  clear 
solution  is  oxidised  with  NOsH.    After  strongly  diluting 


steam-coil  d.  As  soon  as  the  solvent  is  on  the  boil,  the 
steam  is  shut  off,  and  the  taps  k  and  I  are  opened.  The 
solvent  remaining  in  A  flows  together  with  the  dissolved 
fat  into  G,  which  is  then  heated  by  steam.  The  solvent 
distils  off,  and  the  vapours  passing  through  n  back  into 
A  come  here  in  close  contact  with  the  bones.  Any 
escaping  vapours  are  condensed  in  the  cooling  worm  B, 
whence  the  liquor  flows  into  storing  vessels  F.  From  F 
the  liquor  is  again  forced  into  A,  and  retnins  to  the 
cycle  of  the  process.     From  time  to  time  samples  are 
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drawn  from  the  tap  p,  and  when  the  solvent  contains 
only  very  little  fat,  tne4aps  I  and  /  are  shnt  ofl',  while 
the  steam  in  G  is  allowed  to  go  on  for  some  time  longer 
to  drive  all  solvent  into  A.  A  rose  r  blows  steam  from 
the  top  into  G,  and  prevents  the  boiling  fat  from  rising 
and  frothing  over.  Steam  also  enters  U  at « in  order  to 
purify  the  fat.  All  the  steam  of  G  escapes  at  n  into  A, 
where  it  serves  to  drive  the  scdvent  mto  the  coolins 
worm  B.  If  necessary,  the  temperature  of  A  is  raised 
by  direct  steam.  For  the  extraction  of  fat  and  glue  from 
bones,  H.  Neumeyer,  Nuremberg  (Germ.  Pat.  26882, 
1883)  pats  the  bones  in  a  broken  state  into  the  extractor 
A  (Figs.  2  and  3),  which  is  provided  with  a  perforated 


enough,  the  liquor  from  the  bottom  is  repeatedly  pumped 
to  the  top  till  it  has  reached  the  required  concentration: 
The  solution  is  then  forced  to  cooling  veswls  through  the 
pipeZ.— S.  H. 


XH— PAINTS,  TAEMSHES,  AND  EBSIKS. 

Colouring  of  Amber.    By  E.  Hanausek.     Chemisches 

Centrafblatt  15,  461. 

To  colour  amber  it  is  necessary  to  heat  the  amber  in 
some  fluid  to  about  150°  or  200^*,  which  does  not  act  upon 


bottom  above  the  real  bottom.  After  screwing  down  the 
lid,  and  closing  all  taps  except  F  and  K,  the  vessels  A 
and  B  are  exhausted  by  means  of  an  air  pump  or  an 
injector.      When  the  vacuum  meter  shows  a  certain 


it,  and  in  which  the  cotlouring  matter  will  dissolve. 
Many  fluids  fulfil  these  conditions,  more  especially  lin- 
seed oil.  Among  the  colouring  matters  which  dissolve 
in  this  oil,  and  are  not  decomposed  at  150'*-200%  are 


racnum,  k  is  shut  and  b  opened,  wherebv  the  solvent  is 
racked  from  D  through  the  pipe  g  into  A.  The  taps  b 
and  F  Are  now  closed,  and  steam  is  allowed  to  enter  the 
steam-chest  H,  till  a  certain  pressure  is  reached  in  A. 
F  and  V  are  then  opened,  and  the  vapours  of  the  solvent 
pass  to  the  cooling  worm  B,  are  there  condensed  and  run 
back  to  D.  The  small  amount  of  the  solvent  which 
adheres  to  the  bones  in  A  is  driven  to  the  condenser  B 
by  means  of  a  steam  rose  P.  The  fat  produced  in  A  runs 
through  the  pipe  U  into  the  vessel  £,  is  there  purified 
by  steam,  ana  can  be  drawn  off  at  pleasure.  After 
ftniahing  the  extraction  of  the  fat,  the  tups  F  and  V  are 
closed,  and  warm  water  is  allowed  to  run  over  the  bones 
f  rom^  a  rose  R  at  the  top,  till  it  runs  away  dear  at  Z.  A 
certain  amonnt  of  oxalic  acid  or  HCl  is  then  forced  into 
A  from  R,  and  acts  on  the  bones.  The  acid  which  col- 
lects at  the  bottom  is  repeatedly  pumped  to  the  top,  and 
divided  into  fine  spray  by  the  rose  it.  After  a  certain  time 
the  mAceration  is  complete.  The  tap  K  is  then  closed, 
and  steam  let  iiito  A  from  L  till  there  is  a  pressure  of 
451bs.  in  the  extractor.  After  standing  for  some  time,  a 
certain  amount  of  hot  water  is  run  into  A  from  the  top. 
Should  the  solution  of  glue  so  formed  not  be  strong 


draffon's  blood,  alizarin,  purpurin,  and  indigo.  Neither 
fuchsine,  aniline  violet,  methyl  green,  nor  alkali  blue 
dissolve  in  linseed  oil.  The  oil  and  colouring  matter  are 
mixed  in  weighed  quantities,  the  amber  hung  in  the  mix- 
ture, and  the  whole  heated  to  IM""  to  200^,  kept  at  the 
temperature  of  180°  to  200**  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then 
allowed  to  cool  slowly  to  the  temperature  of  the  air.  By 
varying  the  amounts  of  colour  used,  different  tints  are 

§  reduced  ;  e,a.t  indigo  gives  a  lighter  or  darker  green, 
ark  blue  or  olack  according  to  Quantity  used.  To  obtain 
pure  colours  the  bath  should  oe  changed  or  renewed 
from  time  to  time,  except  for.  black,  when  it  is  not  so 
necessary. — F.  L.  T. 


IIV.— AGRICULTURE,  MANURES,  Etc. 

On  the  Decompoaition  of  Nitrogenous  Manure,    Dingl. 

Polyt  Joum.  253  [4],  175. 

NiTBOQENOUS  Organic  matter  loses  free  N  by  putrefac- 
tion. An  addition  of  ^psum  usually,  but  not  always, 
reduces  the  loss ;  soil  is  qf  no  value,  and  in  one  case 
even  increased  the  loss  fourfold.    The  quantity  of  NH3 
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formed  im  in  dixeet  proportion  to  the  loea  of  N.  10% 
kainite  altogether  arrested  the  loss  of  N  at  the  putre&c- 
tion  of  horn-powder.  In  all  cases  where  N  was  given 
off,  the  patrefying  mass  had  an  alkaline  or  nentral 
reaction ;  whereas  in  those  cases  where  no  perceptible 
loss  of  N  had  taken  place,  the  reaction  was  sbghtly  acid. 
Dietzel  has  observea  that  free  NjOi  is  formed  at  the 
pntre£aetion,  and  explains  the  reduction  to  N  by^  the 
well-known  reaction  between  N^Os  and  NH9  or  Amides. 
If  this  statement  is  confirmed,  the  NjOs  can  only  be 
formed  by  oxidation,  and  the  loss  of  N  mnst  increase 
with  the  porosity  and  moistnre  of  the  mass. — S.  H. 


Is  CelliUoM  a  Food?    By  H.  Weiske.    Chemisches  Cen- 

tralblatt  15,  385. 

Since  Haubner,  Henneberg,  and  Stohmann  have  proved 
that  an  appreciable  amount  of  the  cellulose  consumed  by 
the  cow  does  not  reappear  in  the  ffeoes,  and  as  the  same 
fact  has  been  confirmed  in  the  case  of  other  herbivora, 
and  for  the  pig,  it  has  been  concluded  that  the  amount 
of  cellulose  that  disappeared  or  was  digested  by  an 
animal,  was  digested  as  a  food  like  starch.  Hoppe- 
Seyler,  Popoff,  and  Tappeiner  having  shown  that  cellu- 
lose under  the  influence  of  specific  ferments  readily  splits 
up  into  gaseous  bodies,  among  which  marsh  gas  pre- 
dominates, the  author  in  consequence  of  his  own  and  the 
above  experiments  and  those  of  Ellenberger  and  V. 
Hofmeister  considers  it  is  still  questionable  whether  the 
«  digested  "  oellnloee  is  a  food  in  the  accepted  sense  of 
the  word.  In  one  experiment  a  sheep  was  fed  dailv  for 
two  weeks  ¥rith  SOC^ms.  bruised  beans  ^  the  sneep 
excreted  on  an  average  20*93grm8.  nitrogen  in  its  urine. 
It  was  then  fed  on  a  daily  ration  of  490^pin8.  bruised 
beans  and  516grms.  oat  stoaw,  the  digestion-coefficient 
of  which  was  known.  The  urine  now  contained  a  daily 
average  of  16'82grms.  of  Nitrogen.  The  animal  now  for 
a  long  time  received  daily  50&rms.  bruised  beans  and 
200grms.  starch,  an  amount  of  food  containing  the  same 

? quantity  of  digestible  nitrogenous  and  non-nitrogenous 
_  ood  (including  digjestible  ceDulose)  as  the  former  dietary. 
The  daily  evacuation  of  nitrogen  in  the  urine  now  sank 
to  14*94grms.  on  the  average.  On  again  dieting  it  on 
490grms.  bruised  beans  and  515grms.  oat  straw,  the 
evacuated  nitrogjen  averaeed  17*26grms.,  although  equal 
amounts  of  nutriment  had  been  consumed  in  the  starch 
and  in  the  oat  straw  diets.  It  must  accordingly  be 
accepted  that  the  nutritive  substances  of  the  oat  straw, 
consisting  of  digestible  cellulose  and  digjostible  non- 
nilrogenous  extractives,  have  not  the  same  nutritive 
value  as  starch  ;  the  **  digestible  "  cellulose  mav  perhaps 
have  been  entirely  wortnleas.  AcC6rdingly  tne  sheep 
was  fed  daily  on  50Qgrms.  bruised  beans,  and  only 
lOOgrms.  starch  (».e.,  just  as  much  starch  as  the 
515grms.  of  oat  straw  contained  <^  non-nitrogenous 
extractives).  The  evacuation  of  nitrogen  now  rose  to  a 
daily  average  of  17'75grms.,  about  the  same  amount  as 
on  a  diet  of  490grms.  bruised  beans  and  515gmis.  oat 
straw.  In  compete  agreement  with  these  results  are 
the  dail^  amounts  of  nitrogen  taken  up  or  given  off  by 
the  ammal  (».e.,  the  differences  between  the  total 
amounts  of  nitrog^en  taken  up  in  the  form  of  food  and 
the  amounts  lost  in  urine  and  faeces).  With  a  diet  of 
bruised  beans  entirely,  there  was  a  loss  of  0*34grms. 
Diet  of  bruised  beans  and  oat  straw,  a  gain  of  2*94^rm8. 
Diet  of  bruised  beans  and  200grms.  starch,  a  gam  of 
5'06grms.  Diet  of  bruised  beans  and  lOOgrms.  ofstarch, 
ffain  of  2'96grms.  The  author  concludes,  notwithstand- 
ing all  previous  suppositions,  that  cellulose  has  no  saving 
influence  on  albuminous  bodies  similar  to  that  exerted 
by  starch  and  other  digestible  carbohydrates  and  the 
fats.— F.  L.  T.  

Silica  cu  Manure,    Dingl.  Polyt  Joum.  253, 174. 

C.  Kreuzhaqe  and  £.  Wolff  have  inquired  into  the 
value  of  SiOs  for  the  cultivation  of  oats,  and  whether  the 
assimilation  of  SiOi  from  the  soil  is  followed  by  a  better 
yield  of  the  common  agricultural  plants.  They  found 
that  the  formation  of  the  grain  is  more  complete  if  the 
plant  can  take  up  SiO.>  Previous  experiments  prove 
that  the  increase  of  PjOg  in  the  liquid  of  the  soil  acts  very 


favourably  on  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  grain  pro- 
duced. But  the  SiOa  cannot  remoe  PsOg  in  tiie  msauic, 
and  we  have  yet  to  learn  in  wnat  form  the  8iOt  is  best 
assimilated  by  the  soiL  The  experiment  to  bring  so-esUed 
"Silica-Pondretto"  into  the  maricet  was  a  complete 
failure.—^.  H. 


XY.— 8TJftl£8»  QJJJSSj  ST 
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PrqfaraiioH  of  MaUo$e.    By  h,  Cuisinier,  Chemiicbei 

CentralblAtt,  15,  413. 

The  author  describes  Dubmnfaut's  method  of  obtaining 
maltose  with  the  modifications  necessary  on  the  large 
scale.  The  maltose  can  be  prepared  either  in  crystals  or 
as  syrup. 

1.  The  Water  must  be  free  from  suspended  impurities 
and  oreanic  matter,  and  should  contain  neither  carbonate 
nor  sulphate  of  lime,  the  fonner  promoting  butyric  fer- 
mentation, and  the  latter  interfering  on  evapomtioii. 
Distilled  water  is  accordingly  reoommended. 

2.  Haw  Material,  For  crystals— stardi  in  the  porest 
condition ;  for  syrup — ^meal,  potatoes,  grain,  the  latter 
being  coarsely  ground. 

3.  Freparatian  of  ike  MaU,  In  the  mannfsctere  of 
crystallised  maltose,  malt  itself  is  t^oi  used,  because  some 
of  the  little  known  substances  which  it  contains  have  a 
deleterious  influence  on  the  efystallisation.  An  aqueoos 
infusion  made  at  30®  is  accordingly  employed.  The  malt 
must  be  dried  at  a  low  temperature,  or  ereen  malt  may 
be  used.  Instead  of  barley  other  nudtea  grains  may  be 
used. 

4.  Sclutum  of  the  Starch.  The  stareh  is  made  into  a 
paste  with  twice  its  weight  of  water,  and,  after  an  addition 
of  an  amount  of  extract  equal  to  5  per  cent,  of  malt,  is 
thoroughly  mixed.  An  amount  of  water,  equal  to  ten 
times  &e  weieht  of  starch,  is  heated  to  90**.  and  the  two 
liquids  allowed  to  flow  simultaneously  through  apecoliai 
sieve.  The  solution  is  ended  by  olowine  in  steam. 
Temperature  of  the  mixture  on  entering  the  boiler  75\ 
The  mass  is  as  mobile  as  water  at  90%  and  the  opeiatioa 
may  be  considered  at  an  end. 

}  .5.  Saeeharifieation,  The  fluid  is  conveniently  cooled 
to  40^  and  treated  with  an  amount  of  malt  extract 
equivalent  to  10  to  15  per  cent,  of  malt  on  the  original 
stareh.  The  temperature  during  saocharification  is  maio- 
tained  between  40*  and  60*.  The  progress  is  asoertaiDed 
by  means  of  iodine  solution,  and  in  the  preparation  of 
crystalline  sugar  also  by  the  alkaline  copper  solution. 
After  2  or  3  hours  the  fluid  no  longer  gives  a  colour  with 
iodine,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  syrup  the  process  may 
be  stopped  ;  ^f  solid  maltose  is  required  the  opeiatioa 
must  be  continued  for  12  to  15  hours. 

6.  Filtration  and  Concentration  of  the  Liquor.  When 
only  starch  is  employed  filtration  is  sufllcient  to  separate 
the  fluid  from  tne  residue,  but  when  rice,  maixe,  &c, 
are  used  a  preliminair  pressing  is  necessary.  The  fluid, 
passed  through  an  Oldham-Farquhar  filter,  indieates 
4"*  B.,  it  is  tnen  concentrated  to  20*  B.,  and  the  now 
yellowish  juice  is  allowed  a  fixed  time  for  cooling  and 
settling,  ft  is  next  filtered  oold,  some  of  the  separated 
flocculent  albuminous  bodies  being  soluble  on  wanning, 
it  is  next  filtered  through  animai  charcoal,  running  off 
clear  and  colourless.  The  evaporation  is  now  carried  on 
to  40*  B. ,  in  copper  vessels.  Solid  maltoee,  oontaining  80 
per  cent,  of  sugar,  is  distinguished  from  glucose  by  not 
oeing  hygroscopic,  has  a  very  agreeable  sweet  taste  and 
\n  aromatic  odour.  The  syrups  mix  without  turbidity 
with  water  in  all  proportions,  time  showing  no  influence 
on  their  transparency. — P.  L.  T. 


On  the  Cultivation  of  Sugar-cane.    Dingl.  Polyi  Jonrn. 

253  [3]  136. 

In  Pemambuco  a  fungoid  disease  of  the  sugar-cane  has 
set  in,  whereby  the  stems  are  completely  covered  with 
the  mycelium  of  a  fungus ;  even  the  interior  is  filled  up 
with  it  According  to  De  Bary  it  is  Sehiiophyllum 
commune  Fries. 
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W.  Knop  has  made  some  analyses  of  ashes  of  diseased 
(I.  and  II.)  and  healthy  (IIL)  canes,  and  the  samples, 
dried  at  lOO*  C,  contained  :— 


810. 
CaO  . 
MgO 

!«•: 

CI      . 

K|0 

Na«0 


Total  ash 


L 

-810 

an 
*ie8 

1W0 

-861 
-001 

8^ 


n. 

1*066 

*46S 

*148 
•107 
-310 
-815 
-015 


m. 

1-150 
-180 


'180 
-006 
"313 
-885 
-015 

Sim 


Mn  and  Fe  are  not  estimated,  as  the  small  amount 
cannot  he  separated  in  the'presenoe  of  PsO..  The  fluctu- 
ations of.  the  constituents  are  not  larger  than  usual,  and 
no  conclusion  can  he  drawn  from  tne  analyses.  The 
percentage  of  CI  is  surprisinflly  high  compared  with  other 
plants  growing  on  land ;  the  quantity  of  MgO  is  larger 
than  that  of  CaO;  the  total  ash  of  sugar-cane  is  smaUer 
than  that  of  any  other  cultivated  plants.  It  therefore 
takes  up  from  the  soil  less  mineral  matters  than  any 
known  plant  Ohviously  the  fungus  has  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  the  soil  of  Pemamhuoo,  nor  is  it  caused 
by  useless  or  injurious  admixtures  to  the  manure. -r-S.H. 


XYL— BREWnjft  WINES,  SPIRITS,  Etc. 

On  Kephir.    H.  Struve.    Ber.  17,  1364. 

In  the  Caucasus  kephir  iias  been  used  for  some  time  as 
a  drink  and  in  medicine,  and  recently  its  consumption  in 
Rnssia  has  made  considerable  progress.  In  Teflis  lUso  it 
is  now  the  custom  to  take  kephir  medicinally,  although 
its  preparation  in  reference  to  the  production  and  signifi- 
cance of  the  so-called  kephir  grains  is  still  obscure.  In 
the  Caucasus  kephir  is  prepared  from  milk,  particularly 
sheep's  and  goals  milk,  in  peculiar  leather  pipes  (bur- 
dinks)  by  adding  to  it  kephir  grains  as  ferment  The 
author  has  investigated  the  formation  of  this  ferment  and 
studied  its  properties.  Since  the  augmentation  of  the 
kephir  grains  takes  place  when  the  milk  is  kept  in  leather 
pipes  their  growth  must  necessarily  be  affected  by  the 
milk  constituents,  and  although  it  waa  d  oriari  impossible 
to  determine  what  changes  the  ingredients  consumed 
during  this  process  undergo,  it  was  assumed  that  the  sub- 
stances belonging  to  the  group  of  protei'ds  would  maintain 
their  general  type  to  a  greater  or  less  degree.  By  uphold- 
ing tnis  view  the  author  was  enabled  to  analyse  the 
kephir  grains,  and  investigate  their  properties  more 
closely.   100  parts  of  the  grains  dried  in  the  air  gave— 

Water 11-81 

Fat 3-80 

Peptones  soluble  in  water  10116 ' 

Protelds  soluble  in  ammonia 10*38 

Protelds  soluble  in  potash  30*38 

Insoluble  residue 33*11 

On  digesting  the  insoluble  residue  in  a  dilute  solution  of 
pota£  and  subjecting  it  to  microscopical  examination  it 
showed  an  intimate  mixture  of  yeast  fungi  with  the 
bacteria  described  bv  Kern  under  the  name  of  dispora 
caucasica.  The  author  concludes  that  only  33*11  p.  c.  of 
the  total  substance  of  the  grains  constitutes  the  active 
ferment.  With  kephir  grains  of  the  above  composition  a 
drink  is  prepared  which,  according  to  Podwisozky,  con- 
taina  only  traces  of  alcohol  after  24nour8'  bottling,  whilst 
in  48  hours  it  becomes  brisk  and  contains  a  considerable 
amount  of  alcohol,  the  latter  increasing  sdll  further  after 
the  lapse  of  another  124  hours.  On  suDJecting  jthe  three 
drinks,  characterised  by  the  difference  in  the  duration  of 
the  fermentation,  to  analysis  it  was  found  that  although 
the  percentage  of  casein  was  the  same  in  each  case,  tne 
latter  was  not  completely  soluble  in  a  mixture  of  dilute 
ammonia  and  potash,  in  the  solution  of  the  casein  of 
the  kephir  of  one  day's  fermentation  only  traces  of  a  pre- 
cipitate were  observed ;  the  kephir  two  days  old  gave 
0*06  p.c.,  and  that  three  days  old  0*22  p.c.  of  residue. 
Microscopical  examination  of  the  residues  showed  that 
yeast  fungi  only  were  present,  bacteria  or  other  forms  of 
fungi  being  entirely  absent.  From  this  the  author  infers 
that  the  fermentation  of  the  milk  is  dependent  upon  the 
growth  of  tike  yeast  fungus  (saccharomyces  mycoderma, 


mycorderma  nrevirisB  et  viui)  contained  in  the  kephir 
grains,  whilst  the  bacteria,  dispora  caucasica,  take  no 
active  part  in  the  fermentation.  This  conclusion  is  con- 
firmed by  the  fact  that  the  finished  kephir  is  capable  ot 
fermenting  fresh  portions  of  milk.  From  the  results  of 
this  investigation  the  author  makes  the  following 
suppositions:^!)  During  the  fermentation  the  yeast 
fnnjB^,  under  the  influence  of  the  power  of  vegetation 
ana  of  osmotic  laws,  enters  into  animal  as  well  as  vege- 
table tissues,  and  disposes  them  to  a  variety  of  changes. 

(2)  The  development  of  the  yeast  fungus  in  the  interior 
of  organic  tissues  m^,  under  favourable  conditions, 
assume  the  character  of  a  apecial  process  of  augmentation. 

(3)  The  effects  of  such  a  process  are  increased  when  the 
evolution  of  carbonic  anhydride  is  retarded.  (4)  Animal 
tissues  into  which  the  yeast  fungus  has  entered  exhibit 
in  sugar  solutions  as  well  as  in  milk  all  appearances  of 
vinous  fermentation.  They  can  therefore  be  used  instead 
of  kephir  grains  for  the  pieparation  of  kephir.  (5)  The 
formation  of  the  kephir  ferment  is  the  cause  of  a  peculiar 
growth  Of  the  yeast  fungus  within  the  tissues  of  the 
leather  pipes  during  the  process  of  fermentation,  its  fung- 
oid form  being  due  to  the  development  of  carbonic  anhy- 
dride. (6)  The  bacteria  dispora  caucasica  must  be 
regarded  as  residues  of  fibrils  oi  the  tissues  of  the  leather 
pipes.  These  conclusions  remain  theses  until  they  are 
confirmed  by  actual  examination  of  the  leather  pipes  used 
in  the  Caucasus.— D.  B. 


XYnL-SinTAiT  CHBMISTaT,DISINFBCTlNTS. 

Action  of  Water  on  the  Inner  Coating  of  Tinned  or 
Sulphurised  Lead  Pipes,  Qelohoubek.  Chem.  Centr. 
10,340. 

An  examination  of  lead  pipes  tinned  on  the  inside  showed 
that  the  coating  of  tin  varied  from  place  to  place  from  1 
to  O'lmm.  in  thickness,,  showing  by  means  of  an  eye- 
glass or  microscope  longitudinal  cracks,  in  some  cases 
penetrating  to  the  lead.  This  evil,  already  noticed  from 
another  point  of  view,  has  no  little  influence  on  the 
durability  of  the  pipes,  the  water  being  simultaneously  in 
contact  with  leaa  and  tin,  causing  the  lead  more  rapidly 
to  oxidise  and  the  oxide  dissolving  in  the  water.  Tinned 
lead  pipes  with  cracks  have  been  shown  to  be  more 
rapidly  destroyed  bv  water  than  lead  pipes  ¥rithout  any 
coating  of  tin.  The  examination  oi  the  tin  coating, 
which  was  rubbed  off  so  carefully  as  to  leave  a  film  of  tin 
still  on  the  lead,  showed  that  it  contained  nearly  51  per 
cent,  tin,  the  remainder  being  chiefly  lead,  the  coating 
having  a  composition  similar  to  common  solder.  Pipes 
coated  internally  with  lead  sulphide,  according  to 
Schwarz's  method  of  treatment  with  liver  of  sulphur, 
showed  that  the  coating  was  perfect,  but  scarcely  O'lmm. 
thick  and  in  places  blistered.  Experiments  with  distill  ed 
water  showed  that  sulphurised  and  tinned  lead  pipes 
seemed  to  resist  its  action  in  absence  of  air,  whilst  in  the 
reverse  case  and  on  long  use  no  small  quantities  of  lead 
were  found  in  the  water  (1  litre  of  distilled  water  took,  in 
presence  of  air,  in  the  open  pipe  in  24  hours  at  18**  to  21% 
I'SSOmgrm.  lead  from  the  sulphurised  pipe,  but  only 
traces  of  lead  and  tin  from  the  tinned  pipe.^  Water  and 
air  kept  at  the  same  temperature  48  hours  in  the  closed 
pipes,  showed  in  the  case  of  the  sulphurized  pipe  3*967 
mgrm.  lead  per  litre,  with  the  tinnea  pipe  4*684  mgrms. 
per  litre).  When  the  water  flowed  through  the 
pipes  the  result  was  more  favourable,  requiring  the 
evaporation  of  10  to  12  litres  of  the  water  to  show  the 
presence  of  tin  and  lead.  Experiments  with  the  very 
soft  Moldavian  water  showed  that  the  sulphurised  lead 
pipe  partly  filled  with  water  contained  after  24  hours  at 
19  7*274  mgrm.  per  litre ;  the  water  in  the  tinned  pipe 
5*144  mgrm.  per  litre.  In  the  absence  of  air  the  sul- 
phurised pipe  showed  15*203  mgrm.  lead  per  litre  and 
the  tinned  pipe  7*831  mgrm.  per  litre.— F.  L.  T. 


On  the  Continuous  Absorption  of  Lead  through  Food 

Contaminated  with  it.    A,  Gautier.    Chem*.   Centr. 

15,  347. 

In  preserved  vegetables  the   lead  present  is  derived 

chiefly  from  the  solder  need,  which  is  rich  in  that  metal. 
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the  tinniiig  of  the  tinplate  never  containing  more  than 
1  per  cent,  of  lead.  In  tinned  vegetables  obtained  by 
Gautier  in  Paris,  he  foond  on  an  average  2*5  me.  of  lead 

Eer  kilo.  The  amount  of  lead  increases  on  Keeping, 
rantier  finding  at  the  end  of  one  year  1  *2  mg.  per  Kilo., 
after  two  yean  2*1  mg.  and  after  three  years  4*2  mg.,  on 
an  averaga  In  tinned  sardines  he  found  20  to  50  mg. 
of  lead  per  kilo  of  the  fish  ;  the  olive  oil  remaining  in  the 
tin  containing  a  larger  amount  of  lead.  In  a  kilo,  of  pdtS 
defoiesgrat  there  were  ll'Smg.  of  lead  -  43  mg.  of  the 
oleate.  Tinned  lobsters  contained  as  a  mean  27  mg.  lead. 
Gantier,  contrary  to  Schiltzenbtfger  and  Bontmy,  who 
fonnd  from  80  mg.  to  l'48g.  lead  per  kilo  of  tinned  beef 
for  the  navy,  could  find  no  trace  of  lead  in  American 
corned  beef  well  tinned  and  soldered  from  the  ontside. 

Drinking  water  takes  up  a  very  small  quantity  of  lead 
on  flowing  through  lead  pi]^,  even  when  the  pipes  are 
treated  with  lime  water ;  this  quantity  increases  with  the 
purity  of  and  the  amount  of  air  dissolved  in  the  water, 
and  m  the  case  of  rain  or  distilled  water  mav  become 
dangerous.  In  artificial  aerated  waters,  the  author  found 
in  some  cases  0*436  m^.  lead  per  litre,  the  lead  apparently 
arising  from  the  solder  of  the  syphon.  Water,  wine, 
vinegar,  beer,  after  standing  for  a  long  time  in  vessels  of 
crystal  glass  contained  very  little  leao.  Tin  vessels  were 
found  more  danserous,  those  used  in  the  civil  hospitals 
in  Paris  are  aflowed  to  contain  10  per  cent,  of  lead« 
whereas  those  in  the  military  hospitals  may  not  contain 
more  than  5  per  cent. 

Gautier  concludes  from  his  experiments  and  those  of 
his  predecessors  that  even  if  the  continued  use  of  water 
and  Deverages  which  have  passed  through  lead  pipes,  and 
of  tinned  vegetables,  produces  no  dangerous  effects,  yet 
this  is  not  the  case  with  tinned  meat  or  fatty  foods, 
which  may  contain  considerable  Quantities  of  the  poisonous 
metal.  Leroy  de  Mericourt  on  tue  other  hand  points  out 
that  lead  poisoning  very  seldom  occurs  in  the  navy,  where, 
however,  tinned  food,  and  es^citdly  sardines,*  are 
fequently  consumed.  The  author  insists  that  the  greatest 
care  should  be  taken  in  the  preparation  and  preservation 
of  foods  to  prevent  the  possiDihty  of  the  introduction  of 
lead.  -F.  L.  T.  ; 

On  the  Prevention  of  the  Pollution  of  Streams  by  the 
Waete  from  Industrial  Processes,  DingL  Polyt. 
Joum.  253,  84,  1884. 

In  the  Vierteljahrschrift  fur  Gerichtliche  Medicin  1883; 
121  and  298,  Wolff  recoids  some  observations  he  has 
made  of  processes  employed  in  England  and  Scotland 
for  preventing  the  pollution  of  streams  by  factory  waste 
waters.  A  &M)tch  paraffin  oil  works,  which  previously 
allowed  their  waste  to  flow  into  the  Midcalder,  with  the 
result  that  the  water  of  that  river  contained  Mmg.  of 
paraffin  oil  per  litre,  now  adopt  the  plan  of  evaporating 
their  waste  liquors  after  they  have  been  allowed  to 
deposit  matter  suspended  therein.  The  vertical  retorts 
employed  are  provided  at  their  lower  end  with  a  conical 
tubulure,  which  dips  for  15  or  20cm.  under  the  water 
to  be  evaporated;  the  latter  passes  partlv  into  the 
retorts  ana  partly  into  the  atmosphere.  Waste  liquors 
from  paper  mills  are  in  several  establishments  efficiently 
purified  by  lime ;  processes  of  filtration,  and  of  precipita- 
tion by  means  of  ferric  chloride  and  lime  are  lUso  being 
adopted.  As  recorded  in  the  Civiliiuienieur,  1883,  page 
229,  the  Technische  Deputation  des  K.  Sachsischen  Mini' 
steriums  des  Innem  has  been  led  to  report  that  whilst 
the  English  River  Pollution  Prevention  Act  of  1876 
could  hardly  be  put  in  force  in  toto  in  Saxony,  it 
contains  two  clauses  which  would,  if  made  the  suoiect 
of  legal  enactment,  effect  public  benefit.  Accormng 
to  these  clauses,  the  introduction  into  a  river  or  stream 
of  solid  waste  from  industrial  processes,  and  of  poisonous 
and  noxious  liquors,  is  constituted  an  offence  ;  if,  how- 
ever, it  can  be  shown  that  the  manufacturer  emplojred 
the  most  efficient  processes  knoiivTi  for  the  purification 
of  his  waste,  the  offence  is  no  longer  chargeaole.  Since 
solid  matters  in  suspension  are  removable  by  filtration, 
the  regulations  as  to  their  introduction  into  rivers  and 
streams  should  be  strictly  enforced ;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  clause  which  permits  the  manufacturer  to  purify  his 
waste   liquors  by  the  most  efficient  processes  known 


will  permit  of  some  indulgence  being  shown  during  the 
first  periods  of  working  the  law,  and  may  be  expected 
to  be  conducive  to  the  improvement  of  old  and  mven- 
tion  of  new  processes.  To  ensure  a  uniform  adminiBtn- 
tion  of  the  law  throughout  Saxony,  it  is  recommended 
to  appoint  a  Commission  of  Chemists  and  Technologists, 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  advise  the  local  authorities  on 
technical  questions,  to  undertake  investigations,  and  to 
confer  with  manufacturers  as  to  methods  of  purification. 
It  is  su£»;e8ted  in  conclusion  that  where  one  stream  is 
polluted  oy  several  establishments  in  dose  proximity  to 
each  other,  that  these  firms  shonld  be  urged,  or  even 
coerced,  to  combine  in  providing  some  general  metos  el 
preventing  that  pdUution.  By  such  combination  the 
means  adopted  would  be  more  efficient  and  less  expul- 
sive than  in  the  case  of  individual  action. — W.  D.  B. 

Zn.— PAPE&,  PISTEBOAED,  Eta 

Chmieal  Wood  PuUhSulphiie  Processes.    Ding.  Fdyi 

Joum.,  252,  323. 

(a)  J.  A.  Graham  (Eng.  Pat  6365,  5366,  6367,  6968- 
1882)  has  suggested  a  number  of  modifications  of  the 
now  well-known  processes  of  preparing  wood  pnlp  by 
means  of  the  sulphites.  In  the  first  of  the  patents  cited 
above,  he  directs  the  introduction,  in  the  met  instance, 
into  the  digestors  of  solutions  of  the  neutral  sulphites, 
and  after  expelling  air  and  carbonic  acid  from  the 
apparatus,  of  sulphurous  acid  under  pressure,  in  quantity 
somewhat  less  than  sufficient  to  convert  them  into  bisnl- 
phitee.  In  patent  5366  he  directs  the  addition  of  s 
nitrate,  in  the  operation  of  bleaching  the  pnlp  with 
bleaching  powder,  with  the  object  of  preventing  the 
formation  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  of  allowing  a  hidi 
temperature  of  the  mixture  without  injury,  to  the  pulp. 

(6)  Eng.  Pat  5367  (also  Ger.  Pat  23718,  1882), 
describes  a  special  method  of  covering  iron  ]>lates  for  the 
manuCacture  of  the  digestors  with  lead,  which  has  been 
already  reproduced  {iSid,  251-70).  The  process  consisU 
in  pouring  the  molten  lead  upon  the  iron  plates  pre* 
viously  treated  with  zinc  chloride,  and  offers  therefore 
no  novelty.  In  working  up  these  plates  into  the  diges- 
ters, they  are  first  bolt^  together  m  the  ordinary  way, 
the  junction  of  the  edges  being  then  completed  by  means 
of  lead.  The  method  is  simple,  andf  appears  to  be 
effective  and  economical  (cf .  Papierzeihing,  1883,  434). 

(e)  Patent  5368  describes  the  digester  of  spedal  con- 
struction, figured  below.    This  oonsists  of  a  cylindriesl 
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body,  with  dome-Hhaped  moveable  extremitieB.  The 
GODtents  of  the  digeetor  &re  heiited  by  meaiiB  of  &  jacket 
of  Btetun. 

(d)  h.  P.  Pictet  and  G.  L.  Breiaz  (G«t.  P«t.  26,  331, 
IS83)  coDdemu  the  varions  sulphite  proceBseti  bitherlo 
adopted  on  acconnt  of  the  hif[h  temperature  (I20°-140°) 
Mt  which  ihe  digestion  requires  to  be  conducted,  Che 
effect  of  which  is  to  convert  the  reeinoDB  couBtituents 
(of  wood)  into  tariy  products,  the  preseDce  of  which  in 
the  pnlp  rendera  the  subsegnent  HeachinR  process  the 
more  difficult  By  employing;  an  oqaeoas  solution  of 
snltAurone  anhydride,  the  disinte^Eration  of  wood  may 
be  effected  at  low  temperatures,  the  meet  convenient 
conditions  having  been  found  to  be  a  strength  of  the 
acid  solution  represented  by  100-150sf.  SO,  in  1!.  water 
At  the  temperature  of  80°-90°,  at  which  the  pressure 
(of  JSOi)  is  between  6  and  S  atm.  The*  apparatus  is 
represented  in  Ggs,  2  and  3.  BisthedigeaterpTOvidedn'ith 
the  worm  S,  by  means  of  whidi  and  acurrent  of  steam  the 
contenta  of  the  digestor  are  hnated,  and  a  manhole  at  L 


(f)  X>.  K.  Francke,  wha«e  procesi  haa  been  already 
deMiribed  {Ibid.  1883,  24924)  has  introdnced  tiiis  method 
into  America  (U.S.  patent  29586B,  March  28,  18S4)  with 
certain  modifications.  The  digestors  described  in  this 
specification  are  simple  rotary  cylinders  .12-5m.  long  by 
Slim,  diameter,  the  inner  suif  ace  being  provided  with  pro- 
jections, with  the  object  of  preventing  the  balling  of^the 
pulp.  For  1,000k.  wood,  900-12601.  of  sulphite  solu- 
tion are  required,  i.e.,  of  a  solntion  of  acid  calcium 
sulphite  of  4-6  B°.    The  temperature  recsmm ended  is  150°. 

(ij)  C.  Kellner  and  H.  Kilter  (French  patent  157754, 
1883)  describe  a  special  process  for  the  preparation  Oi 
snlphite  Bolirtion,  and  a  digestor  for  the  preparation  of 
wood  pulp.  The  reproduction  is  unaccompanied  by 
figures,  and  the  original  BpeciGcation  should  therefore  be 
consul  ted. 

(h)  R.  Biitz  (French  patent  155014,  1883)  disinteffrBtes 
wood  by  means  of  a  solution  of  sodium  Bulphide  and 
hydrate,  together  with  ammoninm  vanadate  in  small 
quantity.— C.  F.  C. 


The  SOj  is  introdnced  from  the  reservoir  A  by  means  of 
a  ayatem  of  tabes  and  cocIcb  ;  or  it  may  be  injected  as  it 
is  etolved,  and  without  previons  condensation,  by  means 
of  the  pump  C.  It  is  advantsgeons  to  render  the  digestor 
containing  its  charge  of  wood  vacuous  before  introdncing 
the  acid  solntion.  Tliis  is  effected  by  meaiis  of  the  air 
pump  D.  The  wood  is  thns  thoroughly  impregnated 
with  the  solntion,  and  its  action  is  thus  evenly  and 
tepidly  exerted  thronghoat  the  mass  of  the  wood.  The 
liquid  st  the  close  of  the  operation  containa  the  non- 


Packing  paper  made  from  pulp,  which  has  undergone  a 
treatment  with  sulphite,  is  likely  in  time  to  cause 
ininry  to  materials  packed  therein,  by  reason  of  the 
snlphnrous  acid  compounds  it  contains.  It  is  recom- 
mended to  treat  such  paper  with  a  solntion  of  bleaching 
powder  to  destroy  the  residual  suiphurona  acid. 

W.D.  B. 


eelliiloM  of  the  wood  in  the  form  of  soluble  derivatives, 
together  with  the  excess  of  salphnrona  anhydride,  which 
is  easily  recovered.  It  has  been  found  that  the  same 
■olntioD  may  be  used  for  several  succeBsive  charges  of 
wood,  and  the  digestors  are  therefore  placed  in  serial 
conneeUon,  as  represented  in  the  figure  (EE). 

U)  The  Oesterreichische  Verein  fiir  Chemische  n, 
MetAllnrgische  Production  have  patented  a  process 
(Germ,  pat  254S5,  1882),  which  consists  in  disesting 
wood  wiOi  a  tolafion  of  sodium  sulphide  of  10'  B.  f30  pts. 
NasS  to  100  pts.  wood]  at  a  pressure  of  6-10  atm.  for 
10-6  brs.  A  sDbsequent  treatment  oC  the  diBintegrated 
wood  by  the  ordinary  processes  yields  a  pnlp  ot  good 
qiuiity. 


Paper  Fvlp,  or 

Fabr<ct.     Eng  Pat  No.  6160.     Oct  30.  1883.     John 

Henry  Johnson. 
The  process  patented  is  chiefiy  applicable  to  bleaching 
paper  pulp.  It  consists  of  two  st^es.  In  the  first, 
chloride  of  sodium  or  polsssium  is  decomposed  by  an 
electric  cnrrent  in  presence  of  lead  in  ench  a  way  as  to 
obtain  a  solution  of  the  caustic  alkali  and  chloride  of 
lead.  The  second  stace  consists  of  decomposing  the 
chloride  of  lead  in  sncli  a  way  as  (o  obtein  chlorine. 
The  operation  is  performed  in  an  ordinary  rag  engine, 
the  bottom  of  which  ia  almost  entirely  covered  with  a 
plate  of  lead,  constituting  the  negative  electrode.    Over 
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this  is  arranged  an  uunlated  sheet  of  wire  ganze.  The 
positive  pole  is  placed  above  the  gauze,  insolated  from 
It,  and  consists  of  a  plate  of  carbon,  platinnm,  or  other 
material  not  acted  npon  by  chlorine.  The  lead  chloride 
from  the  first  operation,  mixed  with  water  and  a  little 
hydrochloric  acid,  is  placed  in  the  engine.  The  electric 
cnrrent  causes  nascent  chlorine  to  be  ^nerated  at  the 
positive  pole ;  tills  diiBQlves  in  the  liquid,  and  bleaches 
the  materials  nnder  treatment .^E.  J.  B. 


Impravemenis  in  the  Manvfadure  of  Paper  Pulp  and  in 
Apparaiut  therefor.  Eng.  Pat  No.  6376.  April  15, 
1884.  Henry  Harris  LiUce:  a  communication  from 
Goldsberg  Horden  Pond  and  Edmnnd  Alonzo  Morse. 

This  invention  relates  to  the  mannfacture  of  mechanical 
wood  pulp.  The  apparatus  consists  of  a  strong  cylinder 
fitted  wil^h  a  steam-tight  cover.  It  is  provided  with  a 
cential  shaft,  bearing  arms  on  which  are  supported 
rollers  which,  when  the  shaft  revolves,  press  against  the 
inner  surface  of  the  cylinder.  The  sawdust  or  other 
material  mixed  with  water,  from  which  it  is  desired  to 
make  pulp,  is  chai^red  through  a  hole  in  the  cover  of  the 
cylinder,  which  is  then  closed,  and  steam  at  a  pressure 
of  about  501bs.  per  square  inch  is  let  in,  and  the  shaft 
carrying  the  roUers  made  to  revolve  rapidly.  The  dis- 
int^jating  action  is  assisted  by  the  adcution  of  a  small 
percentage  of  alkali  or  alkaline  earth.  Descriptive 
drawings  accompany,  the  specification.—  £.  J.  B. 


ZX— FIHE  GIEMIGALS,  ALKALOIDS,  ESSEITCES 

AND  EXTEAGTS. 

The  Preparation  of  Hydrogen.    DingL  Polyt.  Joum. 

2253,  92,  1884. 

Bebard  recommends  EgaSse's  process  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  hydrogen  fi^m  zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid.  The 
hydrogen  is  chiefly  emj^oyed  for  filling  balloons,  and 
costs  0'8  mark  per  1  cubic  meter.  The  residual  chloride 
of  zinc  may  be  employed  for  purposes  of  disinfection, 
wood  preservation,  ana  the  like. — vf,  D.  B. 


Preparaiion  of  Hydrogen  Peroxide.  M.  Traube,  BreslaQ. 

Germ.  Pat  27163,  1883. 

The  author  has  observed  that  a  CO  flame  produces  no 
trace  of  HjOa  in  a  dry  bottle  containing  air,  but  great 
quantities  of  that  compound,  if  it  be  conducted  over 
water,  or  burnt  in  dose  contact  with  it  Even  the  H 
flame,  if  it  be  brought  in  close  contact  with  HsO,  pro- 
duces much  HsOa.  This  compound  pre-exists  in  the 
flame,  and  is  destroyed  by  the  heat  unless  it  is  cooled  by 
water.    To  prepare  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  gas  mixed 


burning  over  water.  The  air  is  forced  into  a  tube  r 
(Fig.  2),  which  is  drawn  out  to  a  small  orifice  at  c  while 
gas  enters  ii.    It  is  ignited  at  e,  and  the  flame  bbwa  ^ 


deeply  into  the  mass  of  water  tr,  care  being  taken  that 
the  pipe  d  inclines  to  the  surface  of  the  water  at  an 
angle  of  30'*  to  45^--S.  H. 


ZXIL-OENEEAL  AKALTTIGAL  Cj 


T. 


A  Drop  Method  of  Qualitative  Analyeie.    H.  Eager. 
CheuL  Zeit    1884,  page  §23. 

The  ordinary  methods  of  testing  medicinal  prepaiations, 
which  as  a  rule  reouire  a  large  amount  of  substance, 
may  to  a  considerable  extent  be  replaced  by  a  method  ia 
which  only  single  drops  of  solution  are  worked  with. 
The  following  reagents  are  prepared  for  this  so-called 
drop  method :  Litmus  paper,  blue  and  red ;  tumuric 
paper;  indigo  carmine  paper,  which  becomes  yellow 
with  warm  nitric  acid  ana  caustic  alkitHii^  but  not  with 
ammonia ;  rosaniUne  paper  for  alcohol  testing ;  potattium 
ferrocyanide  paper  as  a  reagent  for  ferric  salto  (blue). 
copper  (dark  brown),  uranium  (dark  brown),  gold 
(greenish  brown),  platinum  (brownish  green  to  red), 
thallium,  vanadic  acid  (yellow) ;  potassium  thioeyanaie 
oaper,  coloured  strongly  yellow  by  acid  solutions  d 
bismuth  nitrate,  bluish-black  by  copper  salts,  red  hj 
gold  solution,  white  by  mercuric  nitrate,  black  by  mer- 
curous  nitrate,  and  blood-red  by  ferric  salts ;  potassium 
iodide  paper,  coloured  red  by  mercuric,  men  by  mer- 
curous  salts,  yellow  by  lead  solutions :  in  presence  of 
chlorates,  a  solution  acidified  with  dilute  sulphuric  add 
becomes  yellow  if  a  strip  of  this  paper  be  immened 
therein  and  the  whole  ^ntly  warmed ;  mercuric  nitrate 
paper  when  moistened  is  a  delicate  reagent  for  ammonia 
gas,  which  blackens  it,  caustic  alkalis  or  their  mono- 
carbonates  colour  it  greenish-brown  to  black,  whilst  the 
bicarbonates  do  not  alter  it ;  silver  bichromate  pc^er  is 
coloured  yellow  by  free  hydrochloric  add.  The  author 
mentions  other  reagent  papers  employed  less  frequently 
than  the  above.  A  drop  of  solution  is  placed  upon  these 
papers,  and  the  colour  changes  carafully  observed. 
Arsenic  is  tested  for  by  the  aid  of  a  strip  of  sheet  bnss. 


with  air  is  allowed  to  enter  a  long  horizontal  pipe 
filled  BO  far  with  water  as  to  leave  only  a  narrow  channel 
for  the  gases.  (The  so-called  *' water-gas  "  is  the  best 
form  of  gas  to  employ  as  above. )  Fig.  1  shows  a  tube  filled 
with  water,  and  oent  at  an  angle  at  6.  I  a  the  limb  a 
are  the  two  tubes  for  gas  and  air.  These  are  made  to 
bubble  tbroueh  the  water,  pass  over  it,  and  are  exploded 
at  d.  According  to  another  suggestion,  water  m  fine 
sprays  is  blown  through  a  flame,  and  thus  charged  with 
HjO^    Or  a  stream  of  air  is  pressed  through  a  flame 


A  hydrochloric  acid  solution  of  arsenic  is  rednced  by 
the  addition  of  oxalic  acid  and  a  drop  of  this  sohition 
placed  upon  the  brass ;  the  plate  is  rapidly  dried, 
washed  with  water,  and  any  stain  caused  by  ue  drop 
examined ;  in  presence  of  arsenic  the  stain  is  of  a  darK 
permanganate  colour.  This  reaction  is  very  delicate. 
When  neither  reagent  papers  nor  the  brass  plate  can  be 
employed,  droplets  each  of  the  solution  and  iieagent  are 
placed  UDon  a  small  disc  of  glass,  mixed,  and  any  dianges 
observed,— W.  D.  B. 
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11962  J.  HamfltOD^  Derbr.  Improremento  in  sugar  nmchlneir 
andcrTitalUzarionotfluicu.   Gfeptember  4 

11967  O.  T.  Beilbf.  GUuRow.  improTements  in  separating 
solid  paraiflD  from  oils.    September  4 

laOQB  E.  Edwards,  London.  ImoroTements  in  aitlflcia]  stone 
and  in  the  method  of  making  blocks,  statues,  and  other  objects 
of  such  artificial  stone.  Commimicated  bf  T.  Grundmann, 
Hirsehbenr.    September  4 

19M4  H.lierren8chmidt,  London.  ImproTements  in  the  ex- 
traction of  cobalt,  nickel,  and  manganese  from  their  ores,  and 
of  nickel  from  its  ores,  when  such  ores  are  found  in  a  similar 
condition  to  tliose  of  New  Caledonia.  Complete  specification. 
Septembers 

laOM  W.  D.  Carson  and  G.  Jones,  London.  Improrements 
in  the  manufacture  of  alum.   September  5 

12097  J.  Maelaren,  Cupar.  Flnshiie.  A  oompoeite  paving 
block.   September  6 

12106  J.  C.  Mewbum,  London.  Imi^roTements  in  the  manu- 
facture of  champagne  or  sparkling  wmes.  Communicated  bj 
La  Societe  Anonyme  "  La  Yinioole,"  Paris.    September  6 

12159  J.  Clare.  Penketh,  Lancashire.  Improvements  in 
packages  f6r  containing  caustic  soda  and  other  articles,  and  in 
the  lids  or  covers  for  the  same.    September  9 

12174  W.  Arrol  and  J.  M  elide,  Glassow.  Improvements  in 
apparatus  for  making  salts  of  ammonia.  Complete  speciflca- 
tion.    September  9   ,   ,      , 

12182  J.  B.  Atwood,  London.  Improvements  in  process  of 
purifying  molten  iron  or  steeL  Complete  spedflcation.    Sept  9 

12186  JTF.  Gtont.  London.  Improvements  in  the  art  of  manu- 
facturing cerealine,  a  product  obtained  from  Indian  com. 
Ccnnplete  spedflcation.    September  9 

12193  C.  W.  Knowles,  London.  An  improved  process  of 
propping  sulphate  of  lime  for  use  in  paper  making.    Sept  9. 

Is46  f\  Wiikins,  London.  Improvements  in  asphalt  pave- 
ment.   September  10 

12248  D.  Hepworth,  London.  Improvements  in  dyeing. 
September  10 

13262  S.  P.  Wilding,  London.  Improvements  in  the  manu- 
facture of  iron,  steel,  and  other  metal.  Communicated  by  H. 
W.  Kasten  and  S.  Hein.  Hanover.    September  10 

12280  A.  Parkes,  London. .  Improvements  in  the  production 
of  compounds  capable  of  being  employed  for  the  coating  or 
covering  of  metaUic,  animal,  vegetable,  or  other  surfaces. 
September  11 

12286  P.  Dow,  Glamow.  Improvements  in  rotorts  for  dis- 
tilling shale,  coal,  and  other  substances.    September  11 

1S88  S.  Luck  and  F.  B.  W.  Roberts.  London.  Improvements 
in  the  manufacturo  of  explosives  and  in  the  treatment  of  ma- 
terials to  be  employed  in  the  said  manafacture.   September  11 

12307  F.  M.  Wte,  London.  A  process  for  the  manufacturo  of 
sugar  from  sea- weed  and  alcohol  therofrom,  and  the  utilisation 
of  the  residues.    September  11 

12317  G.  I-  J.  Wells.  LiverpooL  Improvements  in  the  treat* 
ment  of  complex  ores  or  solutions.    September  12 

12XM  W.  T.  H.  Carman.  London,  improvements  in  gloss 
stareh.  Communicated  by  W.  Zwick.  Neumtthle-Alberswdier. 
Complete spedOcaUon.    Septembers 

12S40  H.  oimon,  London.  An  improvement  in  coke  ovens. 
September  12 

12345  S.Deadman  Cox,  London.  An  iqiproved  method  of 
and  apparatus  for  purifying  or  disinfecting  sewage  and'od- 
looting  the  ammonia  and  other  substances  contained  theroin 
to  serve  as  manuro.    Complete  specification.    September  12 

12346  W.  R.  Lake,  London.  Improvements  in  the  maaufao- 
toro  of  paper  pulp,  and  in  apparatus  therofor.  Communica- 
ted by  C.  s.  Wheelwright  and  G.  E.  Marshall,  United  States. 
Complete  spedflcation.    September  12 

12372  W.  H.  Beck,  liondon.  An  improved  process  for  colour- 
ing paper  in  endless  rolls,  and  in  apparatus  to  be  employed 
therowith.  Communicated  by  L.  Hette,  Pilsen.  Complete 
spedOeation.    September  13 

1979  C.  Kingsford,  London.  Improvements  in  and  rdating 
to  apparatus  chiefly  designed  for  uiilistng  the  waste  heat  from 
coke  ovens  or  other  furnaces  for  evaporating,  calcining,  and 
other  purposes.   SeptemlierLi 

12200  E.  NienstadL  Berlin.  Improvements  in  printing  inex- 
tingniahable  metallic  depodts  upon  ivory,  bone,  horn,  nacre, 
and  other  organic  substances.   September  13 

12381  A.  Fullerton,  London.  Improvements  in  gas-producer 
furnaces.    September  13 

12386  W.  ClariL,  London.  An  improved  process  and  appara- 
tus for  blsarhing  waste-paper,  whether  printed  or  written  on. 
Communicated  By  E.  A.  D.  Guichard,  Paris.    September  13 

12406  C.  Lyle  and  J.  J.  Eastwick.  London.  Improvements  in 
the  treatment  of  saccharine  solutions  for  the  purpose  of  clari- 
fying the  same.    September  15 

12M6  C.  Lyle  and  J.  J.  Bastwiok,  London.  An  improved 
process  for  purifying  water  contaminated  with  impurities, 
such  as  sewage  waters,  river  waters,  or  the  like.    Sept.  15 

12110  T.  W.  Bassett,  Mumford.  and  R.  Moodie.  London.  Im- 
jnrovements  in  apparatus  for  the  concentration  of  sulphuric 
add,  or  for  analogous  purposes.    September  15 

12121  W.  L.  Wise.  London.  Improvements  in  obtaining 
hvdrochlorlc  acid  gas  from  a  solution  of  hydrochloric  add. 
Communicated  by  Messrs.  Solvav  and  Co..  Brussels.   Sept.  15 

12426  H.  Kettmann,  Iiondon.  An  improved  process  for  ths 
manufacture  of  asphalt.   September  l5 

12127  T.  Boutledge,  London.  Improvements  In  boilers  or 
digesters  to  be  employed  in  the  treatment  of  paper^maklng 
materials  or  for  analogous  operations.    SeptembBr  15 

12128  J.  Yate  Johnson.  London.  Improvements  in  treating 
ramie  or  china  grass  or  other  like  flbre-vieldlng  plants  for  the 
purpose  Of  separating  the  fibrous  portion  from  the  boon  and 
rin<L  and  in  the  apparatus  employed  tilerein.  Communicated 
by  Joseph  A.  B^amek,  Paris.   September  16 


12435  W.  Clark.  London.  Improvements  in  tanning  ikiiis 
and  in  the  manufacture  of  compounds  therefor.  Comnnuii- 
cated  by  Prof.  E.  Hermann,  Vienna.    Septerab^  15 

12&56  w.  H.  Beck,  London.  Improvements  in  apparatus  for 
manufacturing  hydrocarbon  gas.  Communicated  oy  W.  F.  G. 
Mason  McCarty.St*  Petersburg.  Complete  spedflcation.  Sep- 
tember 16 

12457  L.  A.  Groth,  I^ndon.  Improvements  in  the  trestmest 
of  petroleum.  Communicated  by  T.  N.  Flesch,  Annwdler. 
September  16 

12469  A.  Fesca,  London.  Improvements  in  the  maaufscton 
of  sooar,  and  in  apparatus  therefor.   September  16 

12471  J.  P.  Roe.  London.  Improved  apparatus  for  ths  dis- 
tribution of  gas  and  air  in  regenerative  steel  mdting.  dsB 
melting,  and  other  furnaces  wnerdn  gaseous  fud  is  used  for 
heating  the  same.    September  16 

12472  C.  R.  Proibisoh.  London.  Improvements  in  dreinff 
fabrics  aniline-black,  and  in  apparatus  therefor.  Septemoer  U 

12481  A.  M.  Clark,  London.  Improved  apparatus  for  the 
manufacturo  of  gas.  Communicated  by  A.  and  T.  Hennh«, 
United  States.    Complete  spedflcation.    September  16 

12483  O.  Brawn.  London.  An  improved  method  or  prooeei 
for  separating  salts  from  sdutions  containing  the  same.  Sep- 
tember 16 

12486  T.  Freeman,  junior,  and  C.  Eardley,  Hanley.  Staflbrd- 
shire.  Machinery  and  method  of  manufacturing  hollow  biiokB 
and  other  hollow  day  or  plastic  building  materialsi  Sept.  17 

12490  H.  Grandage  and  R.  EUiot  SteeX  Bradford.  TorksUm 
An  improved  process  in  dvdng  with  substances  contaiBiiv 
tannin  or  tannic  add  or  gaUotannic  add.   September  17 

12498  J.  C.  Mewbum.  London.  Improvements  in  piocewet 
and  apparatus  for  dividing  and  dlstjllmg  crude  potndeam,  and 
fbr  refining  the  products  obtained. .  (^mmumoatsd  by  Tlie 


Halvorson  Process  Company,  United  States.  Oomplele  sped- 
flcation.   September  17 

12543  a  Puplett,  Knowle, Warwickshire.  ImptovemeBts  in 
apparatus  for  compressing  the  condensable  gases.    Sept  U 

12556  J.  Heaton,  London.  Iiflprovements  In  oonverten 
employed  in  the  manufacturo  of  iron  and  steeL    September  18 

12960  W.  H.  Thompson,  London.  Improvements  In  mills  for 
crushing,  grinding  or  pulverising,  and  ^mmigammting  or 
mixing  various  substanoes.   September  18 

12564  M.  Low.  London.  An  improved  process  for  and  pndwt 
from  the  treatment  of  ivory  or  bone.    September  18 

12565  A.  W.  M.  Ldoester,  London.  A  process  for  pcsssrving 
fruits.    September  18 

12566  A.  Mitscherlioh,  London.  Improvements  in  iislag  of 
paper.   September  18 

^ 
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1865  A.  H.  Huth.  Compounds  in  the  nature  of  vuksaiaed 
india-rubber  and  hard  rubber.    2d 

5802  L.  Q.  and  A  Brio.    Manufacture  of  ammonia,  etc.  6d 

5805  N.  Bradley.  Washing,  deving,  cooling,  pnriffiag  and 
storing  yeast  for  use  in  brewmg.    8d 

5003  J .  McCulloch  and  H.  Mc  vicar.  Obtaining  oil,  etc  from 
minerals,  etc.    6d 

5062  H.  J.  Haddan.  Communicated  by  SchmolL  Msau- 
faoture  of  white  lead.   6d 

1884. 


PurifSringsewsge, etc.  6d 
M.  Hc^hnann.   New  colour-yielding  pro* 


93  S.  C.  Dean.    ^ 

816  L.  Gans  and 
ductSiStc.   4d 

879  EL  Loeflund.  Preserving  milk  or  cream.   9d 

1024  E.  Edwards.  Communicated  by  Heusschen.  Expterire 
materiaL    4d 

1639  W.  R.  Lake.  Communicated  by  Seymour  and  Brown. 
Extracting  aluminium.   6d 

2269  O.  Uofbnann.    Colouring  matters.   4d. 

3366  C.  D.  AbeL  Communicated  by  GodiUot.  Funaocs  fbr 
burning  small,  moist,  or  liquid  fueL   4d 

3444  C.  Hunt..  Arrangement  of  ths  air  and  waste  gii 
passages  in  connection  with  regenerator  furnaces.   Is.  2d 

6326  E.  Passburg.   Drving  bodies  containing  water.   6d 

6490  A.  Ryrie.  Protection  of  ships'  bottoms  from  fouUn^  2d 

7387  J.  F.  Johnstone  and  J.  B.  Alliott.  Drying  waste  saimal 
matters,  etc.   6d 

7665  w.  Anderson,  Purification  of  water,  etc   6d 

7869  W.  Clarke  and  H.  J.  Tansley.    Dyeing  fabrics  Id. 

8260  A.  M.  Clark.  Communicated  byCampL  Tnatiig 
saccharine  juices.   8d 

8268  R.  Hadfield.    Treatment  of  sted.   2d 

8281  P.  M.  Justice;  Communicated  by  The  United  States 
Cotton  Seed  Cleaning  Co.    Treating  Cotton  Seed.   4d. 

8S79  J.  E.  Walsh.  Communicated  by  Ryex.  Fumaoss  sad 
retorts  for  the  manufacture  of  ^s.   8a 

9557  N.  M.  Henderson.    Cooling  oil.  etc   Od. 

9910  C.  D.  Abel.  Communicated  bv  Poensgen.  Manufutare 
of  sheet-metal  from  lead,  tin.  etc   4d 

10292  CThompBon.  Manufacture  of  malleableiron  ft  stseL  8d 

10352  B.  J.  B.  Mills.  Communicated  by  ManhAs/Trs^msat 
of  mattes,  ores,  etc.   2d  ... 

•10137  L.  A.  Groth.  Communicated  by  Luhmann.  Hixiag 
fluid  carbonic  add  with  beer,  etc   4d 

*  Any  of  these  spedfloatlonfl  maybe  obUiaed  by  poal,  \9  iculttiBf  tbr 
oost  price,  pItM  pottage,  to  Hr.  H.  Reader  Lack,  OoaaptroUer  of  Um  Paleot 
Office.  Southampton  Buildliige.  Chanoerr  Laae,  TjOnrtoa,  W.C  "*^ 
amooDt  of  poetace  may  be  oalduated  aa  follovs :~ 

If  the  price  does  not  exeeed  8d  

AboTe  8d.,  and  not  gToewilnf  la.  6d.    .... 
„     le.£d.,  „  H        2a  4d    .... 

.,    aa4d.,  „  „        Sa.4d.   .... 
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ERRATUM. 


Dr.  Chas.  A.  Burghardt.  Lecturer  on  Mineralogr  at  Ovens 
College,  requests  us  to  state  that  he  has  not  dia&ged  his 
address,  as  erroneously  stated  in  the  September  number.  Both 
addresses  are  correct 


Honnon  Section* 

Chemical  Society's  Roobis,  Bublikgton  House. 


Chairman:  David  Howard. 
Committee : 


Sir  F.  A.  Abel. 

H.  E.  Armstrong. 

W.  Crowder. 

C.Graham. 

S.Hall. 

A.  K.  Himtington. 

R.  MesseL 


B.  E.  R.  Newlands 
B.Redwood. 
T.  Royle. 
John  Spyier. 
G.  C.  iTtJwby. 
W.  Weldon. 
J.  Williams 


Local  Sec, :  Thoe.  Tyrer,  Garden  Wharf,  Church  Road, 

Battersea,  W. 


MEETINGS,  Session  1884-5->FirBt  Monday  in  each  month 
(unless  otherwiBe  indicated). 

On  November  3rd.  Mr.  W.  H.  Deering.  F.I.C.,  F.aS.,  wOl 
read  a  paper  on  *'  Some  Points  in  the  Kramtnation  of  Tallow 
and  some  Commercial  Oils,  especially  for  Acidity."  And  Mr. 
W.  S.  Squire.  Ph.D.,  will  make  some  supplementary  remuts 
to  his  Paper  *'On  the  Processes  oonoemed  in  the  Con- 
version of  Starch  into  Alcohol  and  their  Relation  to  Brewing 
and  Distilling." 

The  Discussion  on  the  Paptrs,  and  those  of  the  Section  pnb- 
lished  in  the  July  and  subsequent  numbers  of  the  Jouinal  will 
be  taken. 

December  1st  Mr.  J.  M.  Thomson,  .F.I.C.,  F.Ca.  will  read 
a  Paper  **0n  Photography,  for.  those  engaged  in  Indostxiil 
pursuits." 


NOTE   ON   BAKU   PETROLEUM. 

BY  W.  H.  DEEBING,  P.LC,  F.C.S. 

The  following  note  of  an  examination,  made  some 
months  since,  of  a  special  distillate  from  Baku  petro- 
leum may  be  of  interest  to  chemists  connected  with 
the  mineral  oil  industry.  It  was  desired  to  have  a 
distillate  boiling  between  200'  and  300*C.-a  ''light- 
house oil "'  in  fact,  but  the  material  contained  also 
a  portion  distilling  below  200**a  It  was  ahni«t 
colourless,  and  showed  blue  fluorescence.  Its  specific 
gravity  at  15"-5C.  was 0-8226  (water at  15"-5C. being  U 
On  distilling  it.  nothing  came  over  until  16611  (the 
temperature  of  the  vapour  being  taken,  and  the 
barometer  showing  767mm.  at  0*0.),  and  the  follow- 
ing percentages  of  distillate  were  obtained  :— 

P«icenta«ebyWei^t.        ■»••'- KJS^ 
34-0       0«78 

19^     (rais 

m      «^*» 


•c. 

200*»~250« 


Above  aOO^" 


3-0 
100^ 


No  sulphurous  oxide  evolved  during  distiUation.  The 
flashing-point  of  the  original  material,  with  tue 
Abel-apparatus,  is  60'-5a  (123T.),  barometer  beiog 
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as  above :  and  it  continued  to  burn  in  an  open  vessel 
at  63^0.  (146T.).  The  200''-250"C.  fraction  flashed  at 
60"'5C.  (HIT.),  which  shows  the  lowering  influei^ee 
of  the  166^-200"  fraction. 

The  higher  specific  gravit]^  of  the  constituents  of 
Baku  petroleum,  compared  with  that  of  those  of  the 
same  ooiling  point  irom  American  petroleum,  has 
often  been  pointed  out ;  but  the  fractions  of  this 
Baku  petroleum  are  also  of  higher  specific  gravity 
than  similar  fractions  of  the  Scotch  paraffin  light- 
house oils  that  I  have  examined. 

This  petroleum  was  devoid  of  rotatory  power  to 
plane-polarised  light ;  using  a  length  of  200mm.,  and 
Hofmann's  form  of  the  Laurent  polarimeter,  I  saw 
no  rotation  with  the  original  material,  nor  with  either 
the  first  or  the  second  fraction.  (A  rotation  of 
±0'30'  would  have  been  just  visible.) 

iiarkownikow  and  Ogloblin,  in  their  account  of 
their  examination  of  Caucasian  petroleum,  from  the 
peninsula  of  Apseheron.  also  mentioned  the  absence 
of  rotatory  power  in  tne  petroleum,  using  a  length 
of  SOOmm. 


Xitierpool  Section* 


Chairtnan :  E.  K.  Maspratt. 
Vice-chairman :  Prof.  J.  CampbeU  Brown,  D.So. 
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Hon,  See. :  E.  G.  BaUard,  Queen's  Park,  St  Helens. 

Notices  of  papers  and  communications  for  the  meetings  to 
be  sent  to  Edward  Geo.  BaUard.  Queen's  Park,  St.  Helens. 

The  next  meetinsfwlU  be. held  at  the  University  CoUege, 
Asbton  Street,  on  Wednesday  evening,  November  5,  1884,  at 
Seven  o'clock. 

The  following  communications  have  been  promlBed  :  (1)  Mr. 
John  Hargreaves— Visit  to  the  Rio  Tinto  AUnes ;  (2)  Mr.  A. 
Norman  Tate— Instruction  and  Examination  in  Chemical 
Technology ;  (8)  Dr.  Hurter— The  advisability  of  adopting  the 
Metric  System  of  Weights  and  Measures  in  this  country. 
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INAUGURAL  ADDRESS  OF  THE  CHAIRMAN, 
MR.  J.  C.  STEVENSON,  M.P. 

In  opening  another  session  of  the  meetings  of  the 
Newcastle  Section  of  the  Society  of  Chemical 
Industry,  I  feel  with  the  committee  that  the  ^eat 
success  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  whole  Society, 
which  was  recently  held  on  the  Tyne,  will  create  ex- 
pectations in  the  other  Sections  of  a  more  than  usually 
interesting  programme  of  papers  and  discussions 
during  the  season  now  beginning,  and  I  hope  we 
shall  not  be  disappointed.  Among  so  many  members 
occupied  in  conducting  the  practical  operations  of 
chemical  industry,  there  must  be  not  a  few  who 
have  given  attention  to,  and  acquired  experience 
in,  many  various  problems  which  they  have  either 
solved  or  failed  in  solving ;  and  the  record  of  such 
failures  would  furnish  interesting  information  and 
subjects  of  discussion  at  our  meetings.  Indeed,  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  the  failure  of  well-inten- 
tioned attemjptsat  improvements  or  economies  should 
be  as  carefully  recorded  as  the  successes,  or  even  more 
so,  because  if  the  failures  are  hopeless,  others  will  be 
prevented  from  repeating  them,  and  if  they  are  due 
to  want  of  perseverance  or  oi  skill,  it  may  be  the 
happier  lot  of  subsequent  experimenters  to  bring 
them  to  a  successful  issue.  Moreover,  there  is  no 
monopoly  value  in  a  failure,  and  no  reason  why  it 
should  be  kept  secret  from  the  world.  Nor  is  there 
any  discredit  in  having  made  the  attempt,  for,  to 
vary  a  hackneyed  line,  it  is  better  to  have  tried  and 
fa.iled.  than  never  to  nave  tried  at  all.  There  is  a 
laudable  spirit  .of  improvement,  which  I  should  seek 
by  all  means  to  encourage,  and  which  has  been  of 
much  use  in  late  years  in  reducing  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction in  some  of  our  hard-pressed  industries ;  so 
that  the  cost  of  production  has  been  reduced  to  an 
extent  which  some  vears  ago  would  have  appeared 
incredible.  When  the  severity  of  the  competition 
of  novel  modes  of  manufacture,  such  as  the  alkali 
trade  is  now  undergoing,  compels  the  introduction 
of  some  kind  of  economy,  the  first  impulse  often  is 
to  tr^  whether  this  cannot  be  e£fectea  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  hand  labouf  by  machinery.  My  view  is 
that  this  tendency  is  to  be  resisted — not  obstinately 

X'nst  reason  and  ex])erience— but  yielded  to  only 
r  ample  demonstration  of  the  clear  preponderance 
of  advantage,  considering  first -cost  and  current 
expenditure  of  the  mechanical  appliances.  Fortu- 
nately we  are  not.  aU  so  cautious  and  conservative 
as  I  have  indicated,  and  we  are  under  great  obliga- 
tion to  those  manufacturers  who  have  been  enter- 
prising enough  to  lay  oilt  large  sums  of  money  in 
attempts  in  this  direction,  which  it  is  the  more 
coura^geous  in  them  to  do  when  industry  is  in  a 
transition  state,  and  when  one  cannot  tell  what 
modifications  ma;^  be  required  to  adapt  it  to  the  only 
too  rapidly  altering  circumstances  oi  these  progres- 
sive days. 

Not  caring  whether  or  not  the  rest  of  this  paper 
may  be  treated  as  an  excuse  for  the  more  cautious 
policy  which  many  of  us  have  pursued,  I  propose  to 
discuss  the  question  of  the  limits  of  tne  profitable 
application  of  machinery  in  place  of  hand  labour  in 
some  branches  of  chemical  industry.  The  most 
striking  instance  of  a  successful  use  of  machinery  is 
the  revolving-ball  furnace :  but  this  was  more  than 
a  new  mechanical  mode  oi  working,  for  it  involved 
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an  alteration  of  the  furnace  itself.  Balling  is  really  a 
crucible  operation,  and  the  greater  depth  of  the  mass 
of  material  in  the  cylinder  enables  it  to  Qp  more  effectu- 
ally treated  than  when  spread  in  thin  layers  on  the 
floor  of  the  old  hand-furnace.  The  barrel  shape  of  the 
large  furnaces  recently  erected  still  further  approxi- 
mates to  the  crucible  princi|)le.  The  revolving  cylin- 
drical furnace  has  the  further  great  advantage  of 
the  brick  lining  alternately  receiving  heat  from  the 
fltme  and  giving  it  up  to  the  materials  as  it 
revolves.  There  is  no  cooling  from  an  open  working 
door,  and  no  burning  of  the  materials  as  took  place 
when  the  workman  was  resting  between  his  "  spells  ^' 
of  turning  over  the  charge.  The  steam  power  required 
ii  comparatively  small,  and  there  are  no  disadvan- 
tages worth  reckoning  on  the  other  side,  and  the 
early  difficulties  connected  with  the  wearing  of  the 
wheels  and  rings  have  been  overcome  by  the  use  of 
steel  and  other  improvements.  But  with  all  this,  I 
should  question  the  economy  of  such  machinery  in  a 
manufactory  in  which  two  or  three  hand- furnaces 
would  be  sufficient  for  the  work.  Indeed.  I  know 
of  a  very  well  managed  and  successful  little  caustic 
soda  work  in  Lancashire  which  uses  bought  salt- 
cake,  in  which  there  is  not  a  single  steam  engine, 
except  for  feeding  the  boilers,  and  in  which  steam 
jets  are  used  for  raising  liauids  instead  of  pumps. 

I  have  always  considered  the  old  hand-carbonating 
furnace  much  more  scientific  than  the  mechanicid 
carbonator  which  Mr.  McTear  introduced.  The 
former  was  a  reverberatory  furnace  in  the  strictest 
sense,  where  the  "  black  salts  "  were  heated  from  the 
body  of  flame  which  passed  slowly  over  them  without 
touching  them,  while  the  almost  constantly  open 
door  allowed  a  sufficient  supply  of  air  to  pa&s  .mto 
the  furnace  and  come  in  contact  with  the  salts,  by 
which,  and  by  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  furnace,  the  salts 
were  carbonated  and  oxidised.  The  labour  required  was 
continuous,  but  not  severe,  and  the  consumption  of 
fuel  was  less  than  in  the  mechanical  furnace,  without 
reckoning  that  required  for  the  steam  power  for  the 
latter,  while  the  repairs  were  very  slight  The 
McTear  furnace  makes  no  provision  for  such  a 
supply  of  air  as  I  have  descnbed,  and  the  salts  are 
heated  by  a  rapid  flame  in  near  contact  with  them, 
so  that  a  coinplete  oxidation  of  the  salts  is  very 
difficult  The  advantages  are,  however,  that  they 
are  finished  at  a  higher  heat,  and  the  density  is 
increased  while  the  colour  is  improved.  There  is 
also  a  saving  of  hand  labour.  The  great  heat,  with 
the  constant  exposure  to  it  of  the  central  plugs  and 
stirrers,  necessitates  considerable  repair,  and  the 
cost  of  lubricating  hot  machinery  is  necessarily  con- 
siderable. While  there  is  a  preponderance  of  advan- 
tage over  the  old.  method,  it  is  much  less  than  in  the 
case  of  the  balling  process. 

Both  these  furnaces  involve  the  rotatory  motion  of 
very  heavy  weights,  and  of  foundations  of  ample 
strength  and  steadiness.  I  have  made  a  comparison 
of  the  amounts  of  the  weight  and  movement  in  the 
two  cases  of  the  cylinder  and  the  carbonating  machina 
A  large  cylinder,  which  can  work  4-ton  charges  of 
sulphate  in  2}  hours,  weighs,  when  full,  65  tons,  and 
its  two  rings  roll  on  its  four  bearing  wheels  at  the 
rate  of  H  miles  for  each  charge,  or  6|  miles  in  12 
hours.  A  McTear  carbonator,  working  5^  tons  in  six 
hours,  weighs,  when  full^  29  tons,  carried  by  nine 
wheels— and  the  weight  is  carried  along  5j  miles  of 
single  rail  for  each  charge— or  11  miles  in  12  hours 
on  one  rail  Or  it  may  be  taken  that  each  rine  of 
the  revolver  exerts  a  pressure  of  16  tons  per  wheel 
for  6^  miles,  and  the  single  rail  of  the  carbonator 
carries  3|  tons  per  wheel  for  1 1  miles  in  the  same  time. 

I  have  said  that  there  is  no  economy  in  fuel  in  the 
flat  circular   carbonating  furnace.     A  flat-bedded 


circular  fntnace  can  never  be  so  economical  in  f ael 
as  a  long  ona  The  flame  in  crossing  the  diameter 
of  the  bed  can  never  expend  its  heat,  and  a  large 
amount  must  pass  away  unused.  Besides,  the  radia- 
tion from  the  revolving  bottom  of  such  a  furnace 
must  be  much  greater  Uian  from  a  solid  bed.  The 
time  may  come  when  machinery  may  be  contrived 
to  work  a  charge  from  the  cold  end  of  a  loog 
stationary  furnace,  to  be  finished  and  discharged  at 
the  hot  end.  But  oven  then  the  difficulty  of  the 
stirring  and  moving  machinery  being  exixned  to  too 
much  heat  would  remain  to  be  overcome,  not  to 
speak  of  the  adhesiveness  of  the  material  requiring 
actual  scraping  off  the  working-bed,  which  a  work- 
man with  his  tool  can  accompli^ 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  McTear  and  Mr.  Alfred 
AUhusen  for  bold  attempts  to  solve  the  problem  of 
the  application  of  machinery  to  the  decomposition  of 
common  salt,  and  the  less  enterprising  members  of  the 
trade  will  wait  with  interest  the  results  of  their  skilful 
ei;^deavours.  The  problem  is  all  the  more  interesting 
that  the  one  attempts  the  operation  by  a  oontinaoos 
and  the  other  bv  an  intermittent  method,  while  they 
are  like  each  other  in  the  confidence  which  they  have 
shown  in  their  respective  plans  and  in  their  eneig}' 
in  overcoming  diflSculties  and  in  the  liberal  ouUav  of 
capital  which  they  have  made  in  carrying  out  their 
designa  My  own  impression  is  that  it  wiD  be  found 
that  their  plans  will  not  be  generally  adopted  by  the 
members  of  the  trade.  The  future  requirement  of  the 
trade  is  a  furnace  which  will  produce  hydrochloric  acid 
in  a  form  which  can  be  most  eaidly  condensed,  and  I 
believe  that  the  less  ambitious  furnaces  at  present  in 
use  will  carry  the  day  in  the  long  run  by  their 
superiority  in  this  respect  Besides  I  consider  that 
the  evolution  of  two-thirds  of  the  acid  by  the  low 
heat  of  the  pan,  and  of  the  rest  by  the  hif^her  heat  of 
the  drier,  will  always  be  better  than  usinff  one  fur- 
nace for  the  whole  operation  ;  and  I  should  expect 
that  b^  the  old  method  the  resulting  hydrochloric 
acid  will  be  more  free  from  sulphuric  acid.  If  I  were 
disposed  to  experiment  on  mechanical  decomposing, 
I  snould  not  give  up  the  pan  which  does  so  well  so 
much  of  the  work,  out  should  supplement  it  by  a 
rotating  hearth,  which  would  do  tne  duty  of  the 
present  drying  bed. 

There  is   httle  room  for  controversy  as  to  the 
economy  of  machinery  in  the   movement  of  large 
quantities  of  liquids,  m  making  dissolvings  and  pre- 
cipitations and  other  similar  operations.    jBut  stul  I 
believe  we  have  often  put  up  pumps  for  liquids  in 
cases  where  a  simple  steam  jet  woula  have  answered 
the  purpose  equally  well,  requiring  only  the  opening 
and  shutting  of  a  tap.    Again,  we  have  been  too 
much  disposed  to  cover  a  large  space  of  ground  with 
vessels   and   apparatus    involving  an   unnecessarT 
expenditure  for  tne  erection  and  maintenance  of  roots 
and  an  unnecessary  amount  of  horizontal  movement 
of  both  liquids  and  solida    A  well  designed  sugar 
factory  of  many  storeys  in  height  realizes  the  advan- 
tages I  suggest,  where  the  raw  material  is  raised  to 
the  top  storey  to  begin  with,  and  the  successive  opera- 
tions are  carried  on  gradually  towards  the  ^und 
In  die  horizontal  movement  of  materials  within  a 
manufactory  the  value  of  that  venerable  oontritance 
the  wheelbarrow  is  very  often  under-rated.    I  wish  I 
knew  the  name  of  the  inventor  of  the  wheelbarrov, 
for  he  well  deserves  the  thanks  of  the  many  genera- 
tions which  have  profited  by  his  ingenuity.    Hea^v 
waggons  on  rails  with  turn-tables  are  often  used 
where  a  dozen  wheelbarrows  would  more  easily  receive 
the  materiais,  and  one  man  could  wheel  away  the 
barrows    in    succession    at   Ibss    cost  for  labour, 
and  ffreat  saving  of  outlay  in  plant    I  once  saw 
an  elaborate  arrangement  of  iron  waggons,  with 
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elevating  platforms,  high  level  rails^  and  turn-table 
to  lay  100  tons  a-week  of  materials  in  a  heap, 
which  I  am  certain  wheelbarrows  with  an  incline 
could  have  done  more  economiodly.  A  waggon 
is  confined  to  its  rails,  while  barrows  can  range  over 
the  whole  floor  and  deposit  their  loads  where  required. 
And,  if  needed,  a  steam  or  h^rdraulic  life  can  take 
both  man  and  barrow  up  to  a  higher  level  of  roadway. 
On  well  laid  level  tracks  very  heavy  loads  can  be 
easily  conveyed  in  wheelbarrows.  1  have  known 
7  or  Scwt  carried  in  a  well-balanced  barrow  on  a  cast- 
iron  floor.  And  I  would  here  put  in  a  plea  for  well 
made  barrow  tracks—nothin?  can  be  more  irritating 
to  a  workman  than  to  be  ooliged  to  use  an  uneven 
barrow  way,  and  no  trouble  should  be  spared  to  keep 
him  in  good  humour  in  this  respect  I  have  not  so 
much  to  say  for  the  kindred  tool  to  the  barrow,  the 
shoveL  It  is  an  economy  well  worth  aiming  at  to 
deposit  materials  in  such  a  way  that  they  will  run 
into  the  wheelbarrow  or  waggon  or  furnace  without 
shovelling. 

One  01  the  most  ingenious  applications  of  ma- 
chinery for  moving  materials  which  I  know  is  the 
inclined  oven— made  of  jointed  continuous  iron  plates 
revolving  round  a  polygonal  drum  at  each  end.  used 
in  the  more  recent  plants  of  the  Hargreaves  sulphate 
process,  and  which  takes  the  salt  at  one  point  on  the 
g;ronnd  level  and  dries  and  elevates  it  at  the  same 
time,  delivering  the  dried  salt  at  the  top  of  the  range 
of  cylinders  ready  to  be  dropped  into  the  cylinder 
that  is  waiting  for  it.  In  a  case  like  this  machinery 
is  highly  advantageous,  and  I  am  only  arguing  for 
discrimination  in  the  use  of  such  contrivances.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  fancied  saving  of 
manual  labour  may  be  accompanied  with  an  expen- 
diture on  a  higher  and  more  costly  class  of  labour  in 
the  shape  of  repairs  to  machinery,  and  it  often  takes 
some  years  before  the  weak  points  of  new  con- 
trivances are  discovered,  and  the  ultimate  average  of 
repairs  can  be  ascertained.  We  are  in  this  country  a 
long  way  from  a  scarcity  of  hand  labour,  and  there 
should  be  a  clear  advantage  proved  before  workmen 
are  dispensed  with  to  make  way  for  machinery.  And  it 
should  be  remembered  that  as  labour  is  displaced 
by  machinery  in  one  department  of  industry,  it  so 
far  lessens  the  motive  tor  attempting  the  suostitu- 
tion  in  other  departments,  by  increasing  the  surplus. 

The  question  of  the  comparative  economy  of 
hand  labour  and  niachinery  is  illustrated  in 
the  case  of  the  machine  called  the  steam  navvy, 
and  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Messent,  the  Engineer 
to  the  Tyne  Commission,  for  some  particulars 
with  which  I  will  trouble  you.  I  need  not  describe 
the  machine  in  detail.  Its  advantages  are  obvious 
at  first  sight,  cutting  off  a  ton  of  stuff  from  a  stiff 
clay  bank  and  emptying  the  great  bucket  into  a 
tipping  wagf^n  at  every  sweep  of  the  arm,  making 
the  excavation  very  rapidly.  But  it  very  soon  cut 
away  all  the  material  within  its  reach,  and  needed  to 
be  moved  forward.  This  took  50  men,  who  had  to 
extend  the  rails  and  support  them  so  as  to  carry  50 
tons  on  the  four  wheels  of  the  machine,  which  is  very 
difficult  in  soft  ground— and  these  men  were  with- 
drawn for  this  purpose,  and  then  went  back  to  their 
usual  work.  After  a  time  the  repairs  became  equal 
in  cost  to  the  labour,  and  at  the  end  of  five  years  there 
were  very  few  of  the  original  working  parts  that  had 
not  been  renewed.  There  was  a  balance  of  advantage 
to  the  Commissioners  in  the  more  rapid  completion 
of  the  dock  excavations,  but  the  work  lost  during 
repairs  was  a  drawback ;  and  Mr.  Messent  questions  the 
economy  of  the  " machine  digger"  in  cases  where  the 
material  is  so  soft  and  loose  that  it  cDuld  be  easily 
shovelled  into  waggons. 

There  have  been  various  contrivances  recently 


Introduced  into  gas  works  for  charging  retorts  by 
machinery,  and  so  saving  time  and  gas,  and  getting 
rid  of  a  very  arduous  kind  of  labour.  I  have  not 
been  at  the  trouble  to  make  myself  acquainted  with 
them  so  as  to  enter  upon  any  discussion  of  their  merits, 
but  I  shall  be  glad  if  my  having  thus  ventured  to  in- 
dicate the  conditions  of  the  problem  may  suggest  the 
discussion  of  the  question  in  connection  with  gas 
manufacture  by  those  who  are  competent  to  do  so ; 
for  I  am  glad  to  observe  that  the  gas  engineers  are 
fully  recognised  by  our  Society  as  representing  an 
important  department  of  chemical  industry.  There 
is  room  for  economies  in  chemical  industry  in  all 
its  branches— I  mean  in  the  way  of  consumption 
of  fuel.  I  am  not  sure  that  much  if  any  guidance 
is  to  be  got  in  this  direction  from  calculating 
thermal  equivalents,  for  I  fancy  that  theoretical 
and  practical  results  necessarily  widely  differ.  Take 
for  instance  the  Hargreave  process  for  sulphate ;  it  is 
theoretically  a  heat-producing  decomposition,  or  com- 
bustion, that  goes  on  within  the  cylinders,  and  yet 
during  the  greatest  part  of  the  operation  the  radiation 
of  heat  must  be  corrected  by  the  use  of  external  fire. 
Theory  did  not  allow  for  the  great  length  of  time, 
about  twenty  days,  that  the  salt  was  in  the  cylinder, 
and  for  the  great  mass  of  brick  work  that  required  to 
be  kept  up  in  temperature. 

By  means  of  the  Education  Act  we  can  now  get 
young  workmen  who  can  be  better  trusted  to  make 
simple  observations  of  temperature,  pressure,  etc., 
and  it  should  be  more  easy  than  formerly  to  get  them 
to  adjust  the  draught  of  a  furnace  or  boiler  to  the 
necessity  of  the  case,  and  so  better  prevent  the  waste 
of  heat  that  arises  from  pressing  an  excessive  quantity 
of  air  through  the  flues  and  heating  it  at  the  expense 
of  the  fuel.  I  am  prepared  to  expect  that  a  supply  of 
air  to  furnaces  by  mechanical  means  will  gradually 
displace  the  rough  and  ready  method  of  a  chimney 
draught,  and  permit  the  correct  regulation  of  the  air  to 
the  amount  required  for  complete  combustion.  This 
would  be  attended  with  the  collateral  advantage  of 
diminishing  the  nuisance  from  smoke.  If  the  air  thus 
mechanically  supplied  were  heated  by  some  waste 
heat,  the  combustion  would  be  much  more  complete. 
But  I  must  not  forget  my  own  caution  as  to  the 
necessity  of  carefully  considering  whether  the  cost  of 
obtaining  a  mechanical  draught  might  not  outweigh 
the  advantages. 

I  have,  I  am  afraid,  nothing  of  interest  or  novelty 
to  bring  before  you  as  to  the  present  position  of  the 
alkali  manufacture.  The  inevitable  revolution  is 
progressing  which  will  ultimately  leave  to  the  am- 
monia process  the  production  of  soda  ash,  and 
confine  the  Leblanc  process  to  the  production  of 
caustic  soda,  crystal  spda  and  bicarbonate  There  is 
still  room  for  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of 
these  last-mentioned  products.  Caustic  soda  has  long 
been  manufactured  directly  from  the  tank  liquor,  and 
I  think  crystals  will  be  so  also  when  manufacturers 
make  up  their  minds  to  it,  and  thus  the  expense 
of  evaporating  and  carbonating  will  be  saved,  and 
the  cost  of  crystal  and  bicarbonate  proportionately 
cheapened.  Even  as  regards  soda  ash,  when  an 
article  of  great  density  is  required  the  Leblanc  ash 
will  be  found  to  have  a  great  advanta^  over  the 
ammonia  soda.  There  is,  I  believe,  a  growing  demand 
for  sulphate  of  soda  for  glass  making,  partly  in  sub- 
stitution of  soda  ash. 

And  this  leads  me  to  mention  a  very  great 
anomaly  in  the  legislation  affecting  the  escape 
of  noxious  vapours.  By  the  Alkali  Act  we  are 
compelled  to  effect  a  very  nearly  complete  condensa- 
tion of  all  the  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acid  in  the 
manufacture  of  sulphate  of  soda.  This  article  is  pur- 
chased by  the  glass  manufacturer,  who  decomposes  it 
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with  silica  in  his  melting  pot  and  turns  out  into  the 
air,  wholly  uncondensed,  all  the  sulphuric  acid  which 
the  alkali  maker  is  prevented  by  penalties  from  allow- 
ing to  e8cai)e  in  anything  beyond  the  smallest  quan- 
tities. A  similar  remark  applies  to  the  copper  works. 
They  are  under  no  restriction  as  to  the  escape  of  acid 
vapours,  unless  they  arise  from  the  decomposition  of 
salt,  ana  the  injury  they  may  do  is  naturally  laid  at 
the  door  of  the  regulated  and  restricted  alkali  manu- 
facturer, by  the  public,  who  naturalljr  think  that  that 
toade  must  be  the  most  injurious  which  has  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  legislature.  While  it  is  true  that 
no  practical  means  of  condensation  have  been  devised 
for  glass  and  copi)er  works,  those  industries  are  not 
even  under  inspection  nor  subject  to  the  obligation  of 
adopting  the  best  practical  means  of  preventing 
escapes  which  may  from  time  to  time  be  devised. 
This  is  to  be  regretted,  as  it  takes  awa^  that  stimulus 
to  improvement  and  watchfulness  which  has  been  so 
useful  in  the  alkali  works. 

I  have  been  long  convinced  of  what  I  may  call  the 
educative  value  of  the  Act  The  chambers  and  decom- 
posing plant  are  now  worked  with  a  minute  vigilance 
that  was  before  unknowiL  The  beautifully  exact 
system  of  continuous  tests  has  been  extensively  intro- 
duced, so  that  in  the  best  mana^^  works  there  is  no 
improvement  possible  in  the  yield  of  sulphuric  acid 
in  the  chambers,  and  those  who  need  it  know  how  to 
obtain  the  maximum  production  of  hydrochloric  acid 
from  the  salt  in  a  useful  form. 

The  great  desideratum  of  the  alkali  trade  is  an  out- 
let for  hydrochloric  acid,  independentlv  of  the  pro- 
duction of  bleaching  powder ;  and  I  observe  in  the 
Journal  of  our  Society  for  last  month  that  in  Qermany 
a  beginning  has  been  made  in  treatinj^  the  phosphatic 
slag  from  the  basic  steel  process  with  hydrocnloric 
acid  to  obtain  phosphate  of  lime  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses. It  must  be  the  object  of  the  steel  maker  to 
make  as  little  of  this  slag  as  possible,  and  to  turn  it 
out  as  rich  in  phosphorus  as  possible ;  and  with  these 
richer  slags  there  seems  an  oi>ening  for  a  large  con- 
sumption of  hydrochloric  acid  in  their  treatment.  It 
will  be  at  least  an  interesting  thing  to  see  the  iron 
and  alkali  industries  thus  linked  together  for  their 
common  benefit,  and  for  the  prosperity  of  this 
district,  which  so  much  depends  on  both.  In  the 
same  Journal  another  process — also  German — ^is 
described  for  the  treatment  of  the  phosphatic  slags 
with  sulphate  of  soda  for  the  production  of  phos- 
phate of  soda. 

Among  the  possibilities  of  the  future  for  the  benefit 
of  the  alkali  trade  may  be  reckoned  the  recovery  of 
sulphur  from  the  waste.  The  object  of  Mr.  Qossage  of 
47  years  ago  has  yet  to  be  realised — and  realised  with- 
out the  use  of  hydrochloric  acid.  The  spirited  efforts 
of  Mr.  Alexander  Chance  to  carry  out  the  Schaffner 
and  Helbig  process,  although  not  yet  whollv  success- 
ful, have  been  productive  of  the  great  benefit  of  per- 
manently cheapening  pyrites  in  the  future ;  and  I 
think  that  Mr.  Chance  s  exertions  deserve  a  more 
adequate  recognition  from  the  consumers  of  pyrites 
than  they  have  as  yet  received.  The  recovery  of  the 
sulphur  m  the  waste,  not  merely  as  sulpnuretted 
hydrogen  to  be  burned  into  the  chambers,  but  as 
brimstone,  is  not  to  be  despaired  of.  It  is  the  object 
of  much  mventive  ingenuity  at  the  present  time,  if 
we  may  judge  from  the  Patent  Journals ;  and  if  the 
recovery  of  the  carbonate  of  lime  used  in  the  l^llinff 
operation  can  also  be  secured,  the  benefit  will  be  all 
the  greater,  and  the  position  of  the  Leblanc  process 
will  be  fortified  by  the  recovery  of  all  the  products 
which  are  now  wasted. 

Although  beyond  our  control,  as  being  a  conse- 


quence of  the  policy  of  foreign  governments,  I  cannot 
help  looking  for  a  stimulus  to  the  chemical  as  well  as 
other  industries  from  the  relaxation  or  abolition  of 
the  protective  duties  (sometimes  prohibitory)  levied 
on  OUT  manufactures  on  the  continent  of  Europe  and 
in  America.  We  are  inclined  to  feel  some  imtation 
that  this  country  should  be  itself  suffering  from  other 
countries  selfishly  refusing  to  follow  in  that  path  of 
free  trade  in  which  we  set  the  example,  while  they 
are  willing  to  profit  by  our  consistent  aidherence  to 
our  policy.  But  I  am  not  without  hope  that  wiser  and 
more  generous  views  must  before  long  prevail  in  those 
countries  ;  and  in  the  meantime  we  shall  encounter 
the  inevitable  changes  which  science  and  invention 
force  upon  us  all  the  better  that  we  have  not  the 
State  to  rely  upon,  but  only  our  own  industry  and 
energy. 

DISCUBSIOK. 

Mr.  B.  S.  Proctor  :  It  is  one  of  the  pleasant  dnties 
falling  to  the  lot  of  a  Vice-chairman  to  move  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  Chairman  for  his  address.  It  ia 
especially  so  in  the  present  instance,  as  we  have  to 
thank  him  for  a  paper  full  of  valuable  practical  sug- 
gestions, although  he  has  rather  surprised  me  by  the 
conservative  tone  of  his  remarks.  I  could  have 
wished  that  the  dutjr  might  have  fallen  on  this 
^occasion  on  someone  else,  for  I  see  around  me  so  many 
practical  men  who  could  have  spoken  with  authority 
on  the  various  points  he  has  raised ;  but  I  wish  to 
move  a  most  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman 
for  his  most  interesting  address. 

Mr.  Alfred  Allhusen  :  I  have  very  great  pleasure 
in  seconding  the  motion.  I  quite  agree  with  Mr. 
Proctor  that  the  address  has  a  very  conservative  tone. 
Two  or  three  points  struck  me.  Mr.  Stevenson  refers 
to  the  carbonating  furnace ;  his  remarks  as  to  the 
effects  of  the  fire  were  very  much  to  the  point  I  have 
been  engaged  lately  in  trying  to  overcome  the  diffi- 
culty by  utilising  gas-firing,  and  the  results  meet  the 
requirements;  you  have  absolute  control  over  the 
heat  and  the  admission  of  air.  In  my  opinion  gas 
firing  for  manufacturing  purposes  will  sooner  or  later 
be  generally  adopted,  especially  on  the  Tyne,  for 
although  the  fuel  actually  burnt  may  be  weight  for 
weight  the  same,  yet  the  difference  in  price  between 
Northumberland  steam  coal  and  Durham  small  coal 
is  quite  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  its  conversion 
into  gaseous  fuel.  Next,  as  to  the  decomposition  of 
salt :  where  large  quantities  have  not  to  be  manipa- 
lated  I  should  not  advocate  machinery,  but  where 
you  have  to  decompose  1,000  tons  per  week  machinery 
IS  a  necessity.  You.  are  not  only  protected  so  ho*  as 
the  labour  difficulty  is  concerned,  but  the  cost  for 
labour  is  lower,  the  consumption  of  fuel  less,  and 
the  yield  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  greater  than  from 
the  old  hand  open  furnaces.  I  have  listened  with 
great  interest  to  the  address,  and  second  the  vote  of 
thanks  with  much  pleasure. 

Mr.  John  Pattin80N  :  I  wish  also  to  express  my 
,  gratification  at  hearing  such  an  address,  which  will 
be  likely  to  raise  many  points  of  discussion,  and  to 
bring  forward  a  supply  of  papers  during  the  session. 
I  was  elad  to  hear  allusion  to  the  escape  of  gases 
from  glass  works.  It  has  been  a  subject  of  great 
grievance  and  annoyance  to  alkali  makers  that  while 
they  were  compelled,  under  heavy  penalties,  to  con- 
dense all  their  acid  vapours,  a  neighbouring  i[la^ 
works  was  at  liberty  to  send-all  its  acid  fumes  into 
the  air  of  the  neighbourhood  unchecked. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  then  carried  unaniffloosly, 
and  acknowledged  by  the  Chairman. 
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from  a  pipe  or  niun  G  (Figa.  7  uid  8],  pawUig  along  potilion  of  the  clappef'Tilre  between  the  oveiu  u<l  tbe 
the  front  of  the  ovens  by  pipes  e,  just  eateriiiK  the  flnea,  chimney,  tliu  sas  may  enter  either  at  Eg  or  E.  If  the 
and  from  the  latter  by  the  oiieninga  m  into  the  bottom  valve  be  placed  w>  that  the  gaa  enters  at  E|  then  the  air 
enters  by  D].  The  gae  passes  through  the  Tegenenlor 
Ci,'  already  very  hat  from  having  formed  prenontly  the 
exit-flne  for  the  bnmt  fire  gasee,  the  air  being  umiuriy 
healed  by  passing  throngb  Bi.  The  recnpenUed  ur  aiul 
I  gas  meet  m  the  aole-floe  n  (Fig.  10)  and  are  panUlIy 


Fio.  7. 

flues.  The  air  is  also  carried  in  its  main  L  (Luft)  in 
front  of  the  ovens,  and  enters  the  separate  ovens  by  the 
fines  c,  and  from  these,  by  tlie  openings  n,  into  the 
'  bottom  or  sole-fine.  In  the  gas  channel  or  flue  the  gas 
and  air  mix,  and  are  bnmt  whilst  proceeding  upwards  in 
these  vertical  Bide- flues. 


With  G,  Hoffmann's  regenerative  coke  ovens  (the 
Silesian  Coal  and  Coke  Works  of  Gottesbetx,  Ger.  Fat. 
25825,  May  6,  18B3),  the  gases  are  drown  throngh  the 


Fig.  10. 

burnt,  and  also  further  and  completely  bant  in  tbe 
side-flaes  a  (Figs.  9  and  10),  and  in  the  Bols-flne  v. 
The  hot  bnnt  gases  pass  off  by  the  TcgenerRton  C  md 
B,  and  from  these  throngh  the  flues  £  and  D  to  the 
chimney.  The  pigeon-holed  regeneratois  C  and  B  sre 
thus  heated  strongly,  and  after  a  certidn  time  the 
chipper-vatve  is  reversed,  and  C  and  B  now  becoma 
regenerators  for  the  air  and  gas  now  respectively  caosed 
to  enter  the  com bnstion- fine  from  them,  whilst  C]  ud 
Bi  in  their  tnm  act  jointly  as  exit-flnes  for  the  bnmt 
gas  products.  The  gas,  freed  from  tar  and  ammonia  of 
course,  now  enters  at  E  and  the  air  at  D.  Bccenllv, 
however,  it  was  found  (Get.  Pat  (addition)  26421,  Mi.y 


enter  or  he  injected  into  the  combustion-flue  cold. 


[AMraetedJrom  Communieatioiu  to  the  Iron  and  Slid 
latitute,  at  Chattr,  September,  18Si,  by  Dr.  C.  OHo.  ol 
Dahlhajacn,   and    Watson  £milA.l~The    I 


pipe  1/  to  a  condensing  arrangement,  in  which  the  tar 
and  ammonia-water  separate,  and  llio  residual  gas  is 
carried  back  to  the  coke  ovenx,  so  that  according  to  the 


generator  has  also  been  applied  by  G.  Hoftnaao,  of 
Gottesberg,  to  Otto's  coke  oven,  in  a  manner  quite  similu 
to  that  according  to  which  it  was  formerly  applied  to  \ 
modified  Carv^  oven,  the  air  alone  ior  combnstian 
receiving  a  previous  heating.  See  the  following 
diagrams; — 

Fia.  11. 
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ammonia-water.  All  this  is  folly  described  in  his 
paper  read  before  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  at 
Chester,  in  September,  1884.  With  regard  to  the  pro- 
ducts, Otto  states  that  '*  The  yield  in  ammonia,*  calcu- 
lated as  snlohate,  amounts  in  Westphalia  to  1  per  cent, 
of  the  weight  of  diy  coal  pnt  into  the  coke  oven.  This 
gain  corresponds  exactly  with  the  contents  of  ammonia 
as  ascertained  by  analysis.  The  <}nantity  of  ammonia 
obtainable  from  the  coal  varies  in  different  districts,  and 
even  in  the  same  coal  district  In  the  Saarbriickcn 
district  the  coal  yields  only  0*7  to  0*8  per  cent,  of 
sulphate  of  ammonia  (f.e.,  0*7  to  0*8  per  cent  on  the 
coiu  coked),  whereas  this  figure  rises  in  Upper  Silesia  to 
1*1  to  1*7  per  cent  The  yield  of  tar  at  one  of  Otto*s 
coking  works  amounted  in  seven  months  to  an  average 
of  3  Der  cent  on  the  dry  coal  coked.  The  tar  contains 
less  benzene  than  that  produced  in  gas  works,  but  the 
amounts  of  naphthalene  and  anthracene  are  equal  in 
amount  to  those  contained  in  gas  tar.  The  gas  pro- 
duced in  the  process  was  analyst  after  passage  through 
the  condensers.  It  contains  a  smaller  quantity  of  il- 
luminating constituents  than  ordinary  illuminating  gas, 
though  in  other  respects  its  composition  is  simibx : — 

Yolameper  cent. 

of  the  urj  Om. 

Benzene  vapour  0*61 

Ethylene 1*83 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  0*43 

Carbon  dioxide 1*41 

Carbon  monoxide  6*49 

Hydrogen 53*32 

Marshffas  36*11 

100*00 

The  gas  returning  from  the  condensers  is  more  than 
required  for  heating  the  ovens,  and  can  be  applied  for 
other  purposes.  It  is  stated  by  Otto  that  by  tne  daily 
combustion  of  2  tons  14  cwts.  of  coal  per  oven  he  can 
obtain  sufliclent  waste  heat  from  eveiy  oven  to  heat 
54  square  feet  of  boiler  surface.  A  heating  surface  of 
64  square  feet  per  coke  oven  corresponds  to  an  evapora- 
tion of  lib.  ot  water  for  every  pound  of  coal  coked. 
These  are  results  obtained  with  Weetphalian  coals,  and 
are  only  comparable  with  other  results  with  coals  of  the 
same  quality  and  district  In  Westphalia,  with  an 
ordinary  coke  oven,  without  extraction  of  by-products, 
charged  with  6  tons  18  cwt  of  coal,  80  square  feet  of 
boiler  surface  are  heated,  or  l^lb.  of  water  are  evaporated 
by  every  pound  of  coal  coked.  It  wUl  be  interesting 
now  to  compare  with  this  (the  process  most  generally 
adopted  in  Germany)  the  process  which  is  gradually 
making  its  way  in  England,  and  which  has  already 
made  its  way  in  France,  viz.,  the  Carv^,  or  Simon- 
Carv^  process.  The  diagram  illustrating  the  Simon- 
Carves  coke  oven  in  operation  is  shown  on  page  507 
(Fig  13).  The  amount  of  ammonia  obtained  as  smphate 
from  English  coal  (Crook,  by  Darlineton)  was  from  about 
1  to  1*1  per  cent  some  time  ago,  wnen  the  condensing 
apparatus  was  not  in  order  or  working  well.  The  tar 
was  then  also  2*6  per  cent.,  which  would  certainly  reach 
3  per  cent,  with  good  condensation.  This  tar  contains 
less  benzene  and  carbolic  acid  than  gas-retort  tar  does, 
though  in  this  respect,  according  to  Mr.  Sadler,  of 
Mid£esborough,  the  variations  are  somewhat  consider- 
able. The  anthracene  and  naphthalene,  however, 
amount  to  nearly  three  times  the  quantitv  found  in 
gns-works  tar,  the  tar  is  consequently  of  higher  density 
than  gas  tar.'' 

[Continuation  of  Abstract  from  Dingler^a  PolyL  Joum.l 
•— O.  Ruppert,  of  Gelsenkirchen,  in  his  coke  ovens,  with 
arrangements  for  recovering  by-products  (Ger.  Pat. 
24404,  January  17,  1883),  has  introduced  (Figs.  14  and 
15)  a  tubular  or  flue  arrangement  r  into  and  through  the 
oven,  by  which  through  s  ot  f  air  can  enter,  and  when 
heated  it  passes  into  the  gas-llue  at  u.  Fresh  and  cold 
air  can  be  admitted  at  z.  Instead  of  the  small  air  shaft 
a  being  placed  on  each  oven,  a  large  common  air  shaft 
can  be  placed  on  each  pillar-support  of  a  battery  of 
ovens,  which  is  connected  suit-ably  with  all  the  vertical 
fines  8  of  the  ovens  of  the  battery.  The  flue  x  also 
serves  to  cool  the  upper  part  of  the  oven,  and  in  the  case 
of  very  long  ovens,  the  ohannel  v,  which  serves  to  carry 


off  the  gases  for  condensation.  Thus,  it  is  claimed,  ftU^t 
decompositions  of  the  products  may  be  avoided.  To 
avoid  mixtures  of  gas  and  air  beyond   control,  thns 


wzzm.x^^m 
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leading  to  combustions  at  unsuitable  points  without 
aim  or  object  the  hot  air  admission  flue  r  is  arranged  m 
a  separate  tube,  composed  of  long  pieces  united  together 


Fig.  15. 

and  laid  between  brickwork,  so  that  no  bap-hazard 
mixtures  can  take  place  anywhere,  and  the  air  only 
enters  into  the  gas  wnere  it  is  intended  it  shall. 

According  to  H.  Herberz,  of  Langendreer  (Ger.  Pat 
25526,  June  26,  1883),  the  gases  are  drawn  off  from  the 


SecRdfii 


Fig.  16. 

vault  of  the  oven  at  a  (Figs.  16  and  17),  passed  to  the  con- 
densing apparatus,  ana  after  separation  of  tar  and 
ammonia  are  led  through  the  pipes  c  by  /  into  the 
vertical  flues  d  of  the  ovens.  The  air  necessaiy  for  the 
combustion  of  the  gases  is  led  cold  or  hot  tfarongh  the 
pipes  6  by  c  into  tiie  single  vertical  flues,  and  by  cnt-off 
arrangements  the  admission  of  air  and  gas  is  regnlated, 
these  cut-off  valves  or  dampers  being  fixed  on  Mcfa  pipe 
singly,  or  on  groups  of  the  pipes.^  In  order  to  have  tiese 
gas  and  air  mains,  and  especially  tha  admission  ap- 
paratus, well  protected  from  wind  and  weather,  as  well 
as  to  aid  in  raising  the  temperature,  the  gas  and  air  are 
either  to  be  drawn  along  by  the  strong  draught  of  a 
cfalnmey  pr  to  be  driven  along  by  pressure.    To  preveot 
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the  fomution  of  explosive  mixtnieo  in  the  Sum,  the 
latter  ere  connected  by  one  or  several  croes-channele. 
The  inBamniation  of  the  guea  takes  place  through  these 
croBs-flues  when  the  ovens  are  set  to  work.  The  cooled 
gaeee,  from  which  the  tar  is  deposited,  are  in  manj  cases 


preferable  to  nse  the  gases  from  the  coke  ovens  for  other 
parposes  than  for  the  purpoee  of  heating  the  same,  and 
then  the  coke  ovens  mast  be  heated  by  specially  pre- 
pared heating  gas. 
A.  KlJinne,  of  Dortmnnd  (Get.  E*at.  2S673.  May  2, 


&4  ~Tfr~'^'7: 


not;  sufficient  ti>  heat  the  colce  ovens,  and  it  becomes  |  1883),  fills  his  coke  oven  (see  Fira.  18  and  19)  and  heats 
neeeeeuy  to  assist  these  giaea  by  the  gases  of  auxiliaiy  the  sole  of  it,  8,  irith  gases  freed  from  tar  and  ammonia 
Ij'ae-prodacers.     Coaes  can  moreover  occar  in  nhick  it  is  |  by  aondensation,  these  entering  at  i;  by  a  pipe.    The 
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pism  psM  apwarda  and  enter  throagh  the  opening  A 
into  a  receiver  V,  after  cloHing  tbe  second  exit  B.  This 
is  the  fiiBt  period.  Wtien  as  much  tar  and  ammonia  as 
poBsible  are  thus  driven  off,  the  damper  R,  connecting 
the  interior  of  the  coke  oven  with  the  side-llueH  and  the 
aole-flues,  is  opened,  and  then,  for  tbe  purpoHe  of  the 
coking  process  lUelf,  air  is  admitted  into  the  oven  at  L 

aperforationB  exposed  by  removing  a,  shield  or  damper. 
e  coking  procen  now  enters  npon  ite  second  period, 
the  proceiia  proceeding  from  above  tlownwards.  The 
half-bnmt  gases  produced  are  drawn  off  by  the  opening 
B,  and  completely  burnt  by  air  which  hax  been 
previonsly  heated  in  the  fluee  marked  1  t«  6  an^  is 
admitted  into  I,  and  then  these  burnt  gases  enter  into 
the  »ame  fluea  I,  to  IV.  and  V,  which  in  the  firet  period 
had  been  healed  by  the  illuminating  and  generator-gases 
freed  from  tar  and  ammonia.  The  iilnminating  or 
generator  gases  still  on  hand  are  either  stored  or  caused 
'  1  unite  with  the  coke  oven  healing  gases  (after 


the 


densation),   since  the  preRencc  of   toe  former  .._ 
mixture  raises  the  temperatnre  of  combustion,  and  con- 
aeqnently  shortens  the  first  or  gaa  period. — W.  8. 

Preparation  of  Coke,  Tar,  andAmmoma.    Dingl.  Polyt. 

Jow.  252,  pp.  283-286. 
F.  Bhukck,  Mannheim  (Ger.  Pat.  25499,  Majr  19,  1883), 
proposes  to  warm  the  air  and  heating  gaaea  by  employing 
the  smoke-flne«  alternately  for  air  and  gas.     He  farther 


SoldenbofT,  Louvain,  Bdginm(G«r.  Fat.  25S21,  March  9, 
1883),seeKigs.2,3and4,tbeooaliBsubmittedt«agTBdiullv 
increasing temperatareto obtain amaximumoftar.  Euii 
side-wall  of  the  long  rectangular  chambers,  A  and  B, 
contains  four  smaller  flues,  c,  d,  e  and  n.  Tbe  npin 
fine  c  is  connected  with  tbe  transverse  flue  G,  vhtch  can 
be  shut  off  by  the  register  J,  and  is  connecled  with  the 
chamber  by  a  number  of  holes  (.  The  channel  r,  pin- 
vided  with  an  air  regulator,  has  half  its  top  and  boUom 
constructed  of  perforate*!  brick,  in  order  to  pass  in  sir  in 
thin  streams.  When  d  is  connected  with  G  the  gaacs 
go  from  e  to  G,  then  through  d  and  n  to  the  flne  U, 
which  leads  to  the  chininey.  If,  on  the  conlrijy,  valve 
J  be  closed,  then  the  oven  cools,  and  cold  air  entera  by 
I  in  order  to  cool  the  channels  d,  e  and  n.  Air  can  ik) 
be  admitted  by  means  of  the  channels  o  Iving  in  tiie 
^rch  of  the  oven.  Each  channel  c  is  provided  irith  an 
iron  ^ipe  in  front,  throngh  which,  when  tbe  furnace  is 
workup  cool,  the  gases  are  led  to  the  condenser  R.  The 
latter  consists  of  an  inclined  iron  pipe,  cooled  by  a  wita 
jacket,  and  provided  with  a  tap  at  the  lower  end  for 
drawing  off  the  condensed  tar  and  water,  whiUt  the 
volatile  constituents  are  drawn  throogh  the  sppantiu 
V,  in  which  the  ammonia  is  absorbed  by  water.  The 
non-condcnsible  cold  gases  pass  throngh  the  pipe  X  to 
the  hack  of  the  ovens,  and  thence  throngh  the  valved 
tuyere  y  into  the  channel  d,  where  they  are  burnt  The 
ovens  ore  charged  by  means  of  tbe  shafts  S.  If  the 
chamber  A  be  shut  off  from  the  draught,  the  gases  go  from 


recommendsa  broad  dish-shaped  oven  (Fig.  1),  admitting  I  A  iltrongh  the  j.ijw  P  to  tbe  condenser  It,  and  the  ovsii 
of  more  »<oie-llueH  and  a  considerable  inclination  of  the  cools  down.  If  the  valve  c  lie  chanced  (Aconnertfd 
walls,  which  sboold  be  thin,  ■  In  the  coke  oven  of  R.  de  |  with  R),  and  A  connected  with  G  by  means  of  tbe 
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register  J,  A|  being  shot  off  from  ti,  tlien  the  guea  go 
throDgli  the  canals  c,  d,  r,  and  K  t«  M,  sd<1  the  oven  A 
becomes  hot,  whilst  Ai  cooU  down.  The  nvene  are 
worked  aa  Follows :— A  is  hot,  B  and  Ai  cold,  Bg  and  Aj 
hot,  and  Bj  cold.  The  register  J  is  open,  and  the  gases 
from  A  go  fur  the  iiiOHt  part  through  the  flaes  of  the 
left-hand  side-wull  of  Ai,  wliilst  a  small  portion  goes 
throagh  to  the  right-hand  side.  .  Both  currents  unite 
under  A  in.  the  channel  K,  and  pasx  through  tlie  flue  M 
to  the  chimney.  The  gaae«  from  the  hot  oven  Bipasx 
into  the  cliannela  of  the  fourth  side-wall  (counted  from 
the  left),  through  the  channel  K  of  the  oven  A,  and  K, 
of  the  oven  Bi  respectively  to  the  Que  M. 

J.  Jameson,  Newcastle  (Ger.  Pat.  24915,  Oct  24,  1882). 
Fnrnace  for  coking  (Fig.  5),  with  centrat  pipe  for  draw- 
ing off  ptoducia  (D),  and  two  fmaller  pipes  lot  returning 


or  for  subliming.  The  oven  A  has  a  charging  door/,  and 
perforations  in  the  bottom  canning  uffgases  and  pro- 
ducts to  canals  connected  with  pij>c  c  leading  to  the  con- 
densing apparatus.  On  one  Bide  is  a  firegrate  d,  • 
separated  Irom  the  oven  by  a  bridge  t,  so  that  hot 
geaes  pass  over  the  charge  to  the  flues  a.' 

H.  Hutchinson,  London  (Eng.Pat.  2843,  June  7,  1883), 
proposes  to  obtain  hard  coke  and  tar  rich  in  benzol, 
which  necessitate  rapid  heating  of  the  charge,  or  soft 
coke  and  tar  rich  in  porailin  by  slower  coking,  by  pro- 
viding ordinary  ovens  with  canals  through  wbicn  hot 
air  can  be  passed  to  accelerate  the  coking.  Fig.  8  shows 
the  oven  for  the  production  of  heating  or  illuminating 
^iB,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  pipe  A  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  superheated  steam,  and  Kide-flues  for  admitting 
heated  air. 


■FlO/  4. 

s  products,  in  order  to 
\t.  25678,  June  1,  1883), 
distillation  of  non-coking  materials,  »uch  as  shale,  small 
coa],sawdaBt,turf,&c.(ngs.6and7).  When  advisable  to 
increase  the  temperature  or  to  support  combustion,  the 


material  ma;  be  miKed  with  a  corresponding  amount  of 
coal.  The  method  is  also  applicable  to  the  extraction  of 
volatile  products  from  ores ;  also  for  the  production  of 
comparatively  pure  carbonic  anhydride  from  limestone. 


F.  Homig,  Dresden  (Ger.  Pat.  23670,  Feb.  18,  1883), 
describes  a  scrubber  for  obtaining  tar  and  ammonia  from 
coking.  It  consisla  of  a  eylindncal  vessel  A,  (Figs.  9 
and  10)  Into  which  the  gas  to  be  washed  is  passed  at  B. 


The  goa  passes  out  by  the  tube  C  from  near  the  top  of 
the  vessel.  Plates  D,  forming  a  series  of  screw  surfaces 
— three,  for  example  in  tlie  figure — pass  from  near  the 
bottom  to  the  top  of  the  scrubber ;  the  gases  pass  up- 
wards along  the  canals  thus  formed,  and  ammonia  wat^r 
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or  pare  Wftt«r  ia  nm  down  the  plkles  to  niMt  the  aocend- 
ias  cnrreDta  of  gwea.  The  wftter  b  aapplied  through  tJie 
tDDea  E,  and  ie  drawn  ofTat  F. 


F,  P.  Dewey  (in  Iron,  1S63.  vol  xarii,  p.  376),  hue 
detennined  tlie  apeci&e  gravity  of  coke  by  powdering 
and  exhaneting  under  water  tor  from  12~  to  24  boure 
under  the  bell  jar  oC  an  ur-pnmp.  Twelve  samples  gave 
a  specific  gravity  of  r49  to  1'83,  and  a  poroaiCy  of  43  to 
61  pw  cent.— J.  T. 


NoTwiTHSTANDiNa  the  fact  that  the  temperatnre  of  the 
Buni€n  dame  is  somewhat  above  2,000°  'C.  it  is  very 
difficult  to  heat  a  porcelain  cmcibte  to  the  melting  point 
of  zinc,  since  the  losses  of  heat  by  mdiation  ana  other- 
wise are  ho  considerable.  The  fnmace  here  described 
andillnstrated  is  elated  to  give  very  good  results ;  it  may 
be  employed  for  metallur^cal  work,  for  the  ignition  of 
precipitates,  the  fasion  of  silicates,  for  experiments  with 
glass  and  porcelain,  and  may  be  made  nse  of  econom- 
ically in  the  melting  of  small  quantities  of  gold.  It  will 
melt  silver  in  15  minut«s,  fine  Kotd  in  20ndnnte8,  and  an 
alloy  of  90  of  gold  with  10  of  platinum  in  40  minutea. 
To  some  extent  this  fnmace  is  regenerative  in  its  action. 


Cold  air,  in  carefully  regnlated  amount,  ia  admitted  ts 
the  Bnnsen  bniner  a,  through  e,  and  baa  its  taupcniiK 
raised  durinz  its  passage  by  contact  with  the  hnttd 
jacket  d.    The  eombastion  takes  place  within  Iheodk 


e,  which  surrounds  the  crucible  b.  The  combiutioB  pmi 
pass  through  the  cover  of  v,  theuea  by  e  into  the  ehiniej 
g.  By  aid  oif  the  second  burner  /the  dran^  tt  Uk 
chimney,  and  consequently  the  UDoant  of  air  dan 
throngh  «,  can  be  convenieDtty  regulftted. — W.  D.  B. 


The  author  calculates  that  if  the  one-hnndredth  paK  of 
the  nitrogen  present  in  the  total  amount  of  coal  couoBMd 
in  Germany  conld  be  obtained  in  the  form  of  ammoBii, 
the  introduction. of  Chili  ealtpetre  would  no  longer  bet 
necessity  for  manorial  pnrposea.  So  far,  however,  u 
coal  is  conaumed  for  direct  heating,  its  nittof[tn  is  kat 
as  regards  the  production  of  ammonia,  and  it  ii  onlj 
when  proceeses  oi  deatrnctive  distillation  are  had  tecoiu« 
to  that  the  nitn^en  ia  obtained  in  an  available  fans. 
The  amoant  of  nitrogen  obtained  aa  salta  of  anunonia  in 
the  preparation  of  illuminating  gaa  may  be  roogbly  M 
down  at  10,000,000kg.  ;  by  how  much  then  might  thii 
quantity  be  increased  if  the  nitrogen  in  ooke  oven  pm 
could  be  made  available?  To  obtain  some  data  for  u 
answer  to  this  question  the  author  made  tha  expetiBHBt 
of  coking  a  known  amount  of  coal  of  previously  aieer 
tained  compoeition,  and  observing  the  amoant  and  em- 
poeilion  of  the  coke  yielded ;  the  quantity  and  nhiiBatt 
composilion  of  the  volatile  portion  were  then  anivcd  at 
by  calculation.   100  parts  of  ooal  of  the  following  con- 


yielded  on  coldng  :  63  -2  parte  of  coke  eonpoaed  vi— 


30-91  eqnal  to   ffi-S  peroe 


Hrdrogen. . 

NltroRen  .. 
Sulphur 


and  4B'8  parts  of  volatile  matters  onnpOMd  of— 

CarbOD  IS-OSequalto    M'T  pvoeat, 

HTdroeen, 3'IS         „         9S'l       „ 

OiyiteB ^a         ■•  ^       " 

Nitrogen  OTT         „    '      Ttl       „ 

BulpSir 0«        ,.        Ml       „ 

AbBT. »  «      » 

Water   1817       „      Um      „ 
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Now,  proceeding  upon  Foster's  hypothesis  that  28  per 
cent,  of  the  nitrogen  in  the  volatile  matters  can  he 
ohtained  as  ammonia,  and  farther  upon  the  quite 
arbitrary  assumption  that  5  per  cent  *  of  the  total  coal 
consumed  is  subjected  to  processes  of  destructive  distil- 
lation, the  following  results  are  arrived  at :  Of  the 
360,000,000  tons  of  coal  consumed,  5  per  cent,  of  this,  or 
18,000,000  tons,  would  be  subjected  to  distillation  either 
for  the  production  of  coke  or  illuminating  gas.  With  an 
average  of  1}  per  cent,  of  nitrogen  this  coal  would  con- 
tain 240,000  tons  of  nitrogen,  of  wldcli  71  '3  per  cent.,  or 
171,120  tons  would  be  obtained  in  the  volatile  products. 
Of  these  171,120  tons  282  per  cent,  or  42,256  tons, 
would  be  yielded  in  the  form  of  ammonia,  whose  weight 
would  be  58,596  tons,  corresponding  to  227,490  tons  of 
sulphate.  The  cost  of  coking  could  not  be  very  large, 
the  chief  outlay  would  be  for  the  item  of  sulphuric  acid, 
of  which  265,140  tons  of  chamber  acid,  valued  at 
10,506,600  marks,  would  be  required.  Assuming—and 
the  estimate  is  an  unfavourable  one— that  the  interest  on 
capital,  depreciation  of  plant,  and  cotft  di  management 
and  labour  were  to  absorb  an  amount  twice  as  great  as 
that  allowed  for  acid,  the  cost  of  a  centner  of  ammonia 
sulphate  would  be  6  marks  90  pfennigs.  Thus,  even 
baaing  calculations  upon  the  present  abnormally  low 
price  of  ammonium  sulphate,  the  country  would  be  the 
richer  by  28,000,000  marks.  The  author  recommends 
that  systematic  experiments  should  be  instituted  as  to 
the  best  methods  of  coking  coal.    He  su^ests  that  the 

Suestion  of  the  production  of  ammonia  should  be  kept 
istinct,  and  studied  apart  from  that  of  tar  production, 
so  that  the  factors  of  each  experiment  would  be  either 
coke  and  ammonia  or  coke  and  tar.  The  scale  on  which 
the  experiments  are  carried  out  should  not  be  too  small, 
and  the  author  advises  that  with  a  view  of  obtaining 
accurate  information  as  to  the  most  advantageous 
temperatures,  the  retorts  sliould  be  heated  by  means  of 
generator  gas,  and  not  by  the  combustion  of  a  portion  of 
their  contents. — W.  D.  B. 


The  Production  of  Gas  for  Heating  Purposes*  H.  BuntCt 

D.  Ind.  Zeit.  1884, 122-23. 

The  paper  treats  of  the  cost  of  production  and  relative 
heating  power  of  gas.     There  are  three  kinds  of  gas 
made  for  this  puriM>se,  viz.,  illuminating,  generator,  and 
water  gas.    Illuminating  gas  is  produced  by  distilling 
coal  and  decomposing  the  volatile  products  into  com- 
bustible gases.     Generator  gas  is  produced  from  gas 
generators  fed  with  coke,  by  burning  the  solid  carbon  to 
gaseous  CO.    Finally,  water  gas  is  made  by  the  combus- 
tion of  red-hot  coal  in  steam.    In  the  manufacture  of 
illuminating  and  water  gas,  heat  is  required  and  conse- 
quentlv  absorbed.    Generator  gas,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
tormea  with  evolution  of  heat,  and  the  amount  of  heat 
given  off  in  the  process  is  not  only  suificient  to  maintain 
the  action,  but  part  escapes  with  the  evolved  gases. 
From  the  chemical  composition  of  these  three  lands  of 
gas,  the  author  calculates  that  1  cbm.  of  illuminating  gas 
with  heating  power  of  about  5500  cal.  gives  out  about  5 '3 
times  as  much  heat  &s  Icbm.  of  generator  gas,  and  twice 
that  of  water  gas.    The  illuminating  has,  therefore,  the 
advantage  for  heating  purposes.    It  possesses  also  another 
advantage,  where  it  is  a  question  of  bringing  gas  to  a 
great  distance  from  a  central  gas  works,  for  it  is  evident 
tnat  a  system  of  pipes  of  givendimensions  can  convey  about 
five  times  as  much  heating  power  witli  illuminating  as 
with  generator  gas,  and  about  twice  as  much  as  with 
water  gas.    This  fact  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  deter- 
mine the  choice  of  the  kind  of  gas,  because  for  a  con- 
tinuous production  for  a  large  district,  not  alone  the  pipes, 
but  the  size  of  the  gas-holders  and  apparatus  influence 
the  question  of  cost.      In  small  districts  the  case  is 
different,  as  the  concentration  of  heating  power  has  not 
the  same  importance.     With  regard  to  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction, that  of  water  gas  has  not  been  accurately  deter- 
mined, and  ifnaturally  varies  in  different  places.    In  the 
case  of  coal  gas  the  value  of  the  by-products  covers  largely 
the  cost  of  production.    The  author  considers  that  the 
production  of  heating  gas  should  be  brought  into  direct 


connection  with  the  manufacture  of  illuminating  gas,  and 
be  so  arranged  that  one  set  of  pipes  serve  both  purposes. 
To  provide  a  town  or  large  district  with  heating  gas,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  manufacture  a  cheap  illuminating 
gas,  the  iUuminatiDg  hydrocarbons  to  be  used  for  heating 
purposes,  or  a  cheap  heating  gas,  which  could  be  mixed 
witii  hydrocarbons,  or  carburised  in  those  places  where  it 
is  employed  for  illuminating.  In  America,  water  gas  for 
illuminating  is  used  extensively  in  connection  with  cheap 
naphtha  oils,  whereas  in  Europe  the  price  of  the  naphtha 
prevents  its  adoption.  The  incanaescent  burner  dis- 
covered by  Clainond  has  been  introduced  successfully  to 
£'ve  water  gas  illuminating  power.  Like  the  Argand 
mp  the  burners  can  be  screwed  on  to  the  gas  pipes,  and 
so  arranged  that  the  gas  mixed  with  air  bums  from  a 
number  of  small  holes  surrounding  a  conical  tube.  This 
tube  is  covered  by  a  conical  basket  of  fine  woven  threads 
of  magnesia,  which,  when  heated,  glow  with  a  pleasant 
light  of  27  to  30  candle  power,  or  equal  to  about  twice 
that  of  an  ordinary  ^  light.  As  a  rule,  however,  the 
incandescent  burner  gives  better  results  with  illuminating 
than  with  water  gas.  In  spite  of  vast  improvements  in. 
the  manufacture  of  water  gas,  it  still  appears,  that  for 
equal  volumes,  and  therefore  without  reckoning  the 
heating  power,  illuminating  gas  is  the  cheaper. — S\  C. 


Combustion  Products  of  Coal  Gas,     A.  Vogel,  Chem. 

Centr.  Bl.  1884,  719. 

Since  coal  gas  contaminates  the  air  of  rooms  more  largely 
than  candles  or  oil  lamps  it  is  difficult  to  grow  plants  in 
rooms  illuminated  by  gas.  This  is  mainly  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  combustion  products  of  coal  gas  contain  sulphuric 
acid,  which  is  injurious  to  the  growth  of  plants.  The 
author  has  repeatedly  tested  window  washings  of  rooms 
in  which  gas  is  usea,  and  has  invariably  been  able  to 
detect  the  presence  of  sulphuric  acid,  whilst  the  washings 
from  the  windows  of  rooms  illuminated  by  candles  or 
lamps  were  found  to  be  perfectly  free  from  this  acid. — 


m.-DESTRUCTIVE  DISTILUTIOK,  TAfi 

PRODUCTS,  Etc. 

On  the  Methods  of  Fractional  Distillation  used  in  the 
Valuation  of  Chemical  Products.  G,  Lunge,  Chem. 
Zeit.  50,  896. 

The  Committee  of  the  German  Society  of  Chemical  In- 
dustry^  appointed  to  discuss  the  proposed  uniformity  in 
analytical  processes  for  commercial  products,  have  collec- 
ted information  as  to  the  precise  methods  at  present 
employed  for  fractional  distillation  in  different  works, 
with  a  view  to  prescribing  a  certain  standard  method 
which  shall  give  constant  results  in  the  hands  of  different 
operators.  The  author  summarises  the  information  given 
by  the  representatives  of  the  coal-tar  and  mineral  oil  dis- 
tilling and  coal-tar  colour  industries.  With  few  excep- 
tions glass  distilling  vessels,  and  generally  fractionating 
flasks  with  the  thermometer  btt]bj>laced  in  the  vapour  in 
the  neck,  are  employed.  ''The  English  retort  method, 
with  the  thermometer  in  the  liquid  itself,  is  found  at  only 
two  works,  and  is  there  used  exclusively  for  valuing  raw 
Engliidi  benzene.  Complete  dephlegmation  is  attempted 
at  only  one  place,  where  the  raw  benzene  is  distilled  in  a 
copper  flask  with  Le  Bel  and  Uenninger*s  arrangement 
(nempel's  glass  bead  tube  is  to  be  preferred  on  account  of 
simphcity  and  cheapness) ;  but  half  the  firms  use  simple 
fractionating  flasks,  a  few  with  Wurtz's  bulbed  necks. 
Another  system,  which  is  to  be  recommended  only  for 
liquids  yielding  but  one  valuable  ingredient  of  known  boil- 
ing point,  especially  if  that  point  be  high,  and  the  sub- 
stance easily  decomposed  by  continued  heating,  is  that 
in  which  the  vapour  is  carried  off  as  fast  as  it  tomis,  so 
that  liquid  once  vaporised  is  never  returned  into  the  flask. 
This  is  accomplished  at  two  works  by  placing  the  horizon- 
tal off-take  tube  close  to  the  bulb  of  the  flask,  and  by  a 
tube,  so  sealed  through  the  bottom  of  the  neck  that  any 
vapour  condensing  in  the  latter  is  carried  by  it  direct  to 
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the  condenser.  But  complete  dephleg^ation  is  to  be 
recommended  for  mixtures  of  booies  where  several  con- 
stituents are  of  value,  and  whose  boiling  points  dfffer 
but  slightly.  In  the  apnaratus  above  quoted,  neater 
cooling  surface  (more  bulbs)  is  to  be  used  for  bodies  of 
low  than  for  those  of  high  boiling  point.  The  author  uses 
an  arrangement  in  which  the  vapour  first  passes  off  by  an 
upward  luoping  tube,  thence  through  a  w^orm  surrounded 
in  a  tin  vessel  by  a  liquid  which  may  be  heated  to  any 
given  temperature,  and  thence  sharply  into  the  usual 
condensing  apparatus.  Again,  it  is  of  paramount  import- 
ance that  the  thermometer  shall  be  accurately  graduated. 
To  ensure  this  a  thermometer  with  a  movable  scale 
actuated  by  a  screw  may  be  used  ;  in  this  case,  before 
making  each  determination  a  blank  experiment  is  tried 
by  distilling  a  chemically  pure  liquid,  whose  boiling  point 
is  known  and  approximates  to  that  of  the  body  to  be 
examined,  in  an  apparatus  precisely  similar  to  that  which 
is  to  be  employed.  Thus  tne  thermometer  may  be  stan- 
dardised, and  there  will  then  moreover  be  no  need  to 
ascertain  barometric  pressure.  As  to  the  exact  position 
of  the  thermometer  bulb  in  relation  to  the  off- take  tube, 
opinions  differ  very  widely,  though  it  is  a  matter  of  con- 
siderable importance.  The  chief  points  on  which  unifor- 
mity is  desirable,  are :  The  material  and  ^hape  of  the 
distilling  vessel,  and  especially  whether  dephlegmation 
Lh  to  be  employe<l ;  in  plain  flasks,  the  height  of  the  off- 
take above  the  level  of  the  liquid,  and  the  kind  of  mouth- 
piece ;  the  position  of  the  thermometer  in  the  vapour ; 
the  length  and  inclination  of  the  condenser ;  the  rapidity 
of  distulation  ;  the  method  of  collecting  ;  the  considera- 
tion of  other  properties  and  analytical  processes,  e.g,^ 
H|)ecific  gravity  and  special  methods  to  oe  adopted  in 
individual  cases. — W.  G.M. 


Hydrocarbons  mid  Higher  Alcohols  in  American  Petro- 
leum, G.  Lemoine.  Ball.  Par.  41,  161-166,  Feb.  20 
(Dec.  28,  1883),  Paris  Soc.  Cliim. 

The  petroleum  employed  has  the  mean  density  of  nonane 
(0*74  at  15').  Bv  repeatedly  fractionating  with  the  bulb 
apparatus  of  Lebel  and  Henninger,  the  author  isolated 
a  certain  quantity  of  nonane.  The  other  portions  were 
again  fractionated,  and  in  this  way  further  quantities  of 
nonane  and  also  octane  and  decane  were  obtained.  The 
elementary  analysis  and  vapour  densitv  determined  the 
nature  of  the  different  distillates.  The  hydrocarbons 
were  then  treated  with  bromine  in  order  to  separate 
non-saturated  hydrocarbons,  and  then  distilled  in  vacuo 
in  such  a  way  that  the  brominated  products  remained 
behind  in  the  retort.  The  saturated  nydrocarbons  were 
again  submitted  to  one  or  more  rectifications  in  vacuo. 
In  this  way  the  author  obtained  as  principal  products 
octane,  nonane  and  decane.  These  were  treated  with 
chlorine  below  65**  and  the  monochlorderivatives  prepared, 
which,  by  heating  in  closed  tubes  to  150"  for  24  hours 
with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassium  acetate,  gave  the 
corresponding  acetic  ethers.  On  saponifying  these  with 
potash  the  alcohols  are  formed. — J.  C. 


Furfurol.    Antony  Guyard.    Bull.  Par.,  41,  289-91.  . 

Furfurol  is  always  produced  by  pouring  a  mixture  of 
equal  parts  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  (H3SO4-1-H2O) 
and  water,  whilst  warm,  on  any  substance  which  consists 
essentially  of  a  carbohydrate.  In  this  way  vapours  of 
furfurol  can  be  obtained  from  starch,  glucose,  sugar, 
sawdust,  etc.  If  this  be  done  in  a  beaker  and  covered 
with  filter  paper  soaked  in  aniline,  the  presence  of 
furfurol  can  be  directly  detected  by  the  beautiful  red 
colour,  furfurolaniline  red  being  formed.  This  colouring 
matter  is  very  unstable  and  rapidly  disappears.  Pure 
cellulose,  such  as  Swedish  filter  paper,  ^ves  verv  little 
f  uiiurol.  It  appears,  herefore  that,  in  addition  to  cellulose, 
the  presence  of  another  body  is  essential  to  the  formation 
of  furfurol,  the  nature  of  which  has,  however,  not  been 
determined.  Bran  seems  to  contain  the  best  proportions 
of  these  two  substances.  Furfurol  is  found  in  considerable 
Quantities  in  wood  vinegarand  gives  to  it  its  unpalatable 
navour.  The  author  recommends  the  following  method  for 


separating  the  furfurol.  The  woodjrinegar,  separated  as 
effectually  as  possible  from  the  tar,  is  shaJken  for  some 
minutes  with  benzol  (20  to  25  oc.  to  the  litre).  Two  layen 
are  formed  :  a  benzol  layer,  which  contains  the  furfurol, 
and  an  aqueous  layer,  w^hich  raves  on  one  distillatioo  a 
very  x)alatable  table  vinegar.— J.  C. 


Preparation  of  Propyl  and  Amylnaphthalene.     L^n 
Roux.    Bull.  Par.,  41,  379-382.    April  2a 

To  prepare  propylnaphthalene,  200^.  .of  naphthalene 
and  l2Sgr.  propyl  bromide  are  heated  in  a  flask  furnished 
vdih  inverted  condenser.  As  soon  as  the  latter  begins  to 
distil,  1(^.  aluminium  chloride   are   added   in  small 

S>rtions,  and  the  flask,  after  each  fresh  addition,  shaken. 
Vdrobromic  acid  is  given  off  in  considerable  quantity, 
which  is  received  in  a  previously  weighed  veesei  contain- 
ing water.  The  heatmg  is  continued  until  about  the 
theoretical  amount  of  HBr  is  given  off.  At  this  point 
the  mass  is  allowed  to  cool,  and  300  to  400  gr.  CSj  added, 
which  difisolves,  and  the  solution  is  heated  with  water  to 
decompose  the  chloride  of  aluminium.  The  mass  in 
decanted  from  the  carbon  bisnlphide,  dried,  and  distilled 
on  the  water  bath.  The  brown  pasty  residue  is  frac- 
tionated in  vacuo  and  boils  then  at  262^—267*  C.  It 
forms  a  compound  with  picric  acid.  From  the  vaponr 
deusity  determination,  the  author  concludes  the  substance 
to  be  a  hydrocarbon  having  the  formula  of  propyl-  or 
isopropylnaphthalene.  For  the  preparation  of  amyl- 
naphtnalene,  instead  of  amyl  bromide,  amy!  chloride  h 
used,  as  the  latter  boils  at  a  higher  temperature.  In 
exactly  the  same  way  as  described  for  the  propyl 
compound,  amylnaphthalene  is  obtained  boiling  at 
288*" — 292^  C.  It  combines  also  with  picric  acid  and  gives 
a  compound  melting  at  105^ — 1  l(f.  It  is  therefore  isomeric 
with  that  of  Patemo  (m.p.  140*' — 141")  and  that  of  Leooe 
(m.p.  85"*— r90'').  In  tne  preparation  of  the  above 
compounds  a  quantity  of  isodinaphthyl  is  formed.  Froni 
the  fact  that  Friedel  and  Crafts  obtained  dinaphthvl 
by  the  action  of  aluminium  chloride  on  naphthalene,  tie 
author  concludes  that  the  action  of  the  haloid  bodies  of 
the  fatty  series  may  aid  the  formation  of  isodinaphthyl 
By  dropping  amyl  chloride  into  a  solution  of  naphthalene 
and  aluminium  chloride,  heated  to  120**,  a  strong  reactioa 
takes  place  and  a  considerable  onanUtyof  iBodinaphthyl 
is  formed,  but  no  amylnaphthalen&  The  reaction  can 
be  expressed  by  the  following  equation — 

2(CioHa)+C5HuCl=HCl+CaH„H+  1'     ' 


ir.-COLOUEIM  MATTEBS  ASD  DIES. 

Colouring  Matters  from  QuinoHne,     Walter  Spalteholi, 
Inaug.  Dissert,  December  22,  1883,  Berun. 

The  author  tried  to  prepare  the  red  oolouriiig  matter 
observed  by  Williams,  oy  treating  coal-tar  quinoline  with 
amyl  iodide  and  digesting  the  prooTuct  with  aqueous  potash 
solution,  according  to  Williams ;  but  no  insoluble  oolonr- 
ing  matter  could  he  isolated.    The  method  proposed  by 
Hofmann  of  conducting  the  operation  in  two  parts  w 
equally  unsuccessful,  t.e.,  by  digesting  quinoline  with 
amyl  iodide  on  the  water  bath,  and  then  treating  the  red 
crystalline  mass  obtained  with   an  excess  of  pptasb. 
Methyl  and  ethylquinoline  iodide  with  potash  formed  & 
red  colouring  matter ;  but  the  yield  was  not  more  satis- 
factory.   A  perfectly  pure  quinoline  was  then  prepared 
and  treated  as  above,  but  no  colouring  matter  was  formed. 
To  prepare  Hie  colour,  equivalent  Quantities  of  crude 
quinoline  and  ethyl  iodide  wfere  heated  on  the  water  bath, 
and  the  solid  iodine  separated  from  the  alcoholic  soIntioB. 
The  latter  was  further  heated  on  the  water  bath  to  com- 
plete the  reaction,  and,  after  separating  the  alcohol,  the 
residue  treated  with  about  twice  its  weight  of  aqaeoiu 
potash,  and  heated.    On  washing  with  water  and  extne* 
tion  with  ether,  a  crystalline  product  was  isolated  with  a 
brilliant  metallic  lustre.  To  study  its  composition,  which 
could  not  be  determined  from  an  elementaiy  aaalyBis, 
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the  author  prepared  qoinaldine-ethyliodide,  which  he 
digested  with  quinoline-ethyliodide  and  potash.    In  this 


to  1  mol.  qninoline  •  etnyliodide,  1  moL  quinaldine< 
ethyliodide,  and  i  mol.  water.  It  therefore  appears  that 
the  coloaring  matter  from  crude  qninoline  ana  a  mixture 
of  artificial  qninoline  and  quinaldine,  are  identical,  and 
ninoline  from  ooal-tar  and  the  artificial  pro- 


thai  pure  qninoline 

duct  are  the  same  body. 


C. 


T/ie  PreparcUian  of  Blue  Colouring  Matters.    DingL 

Polyt  Jour.  252,  78,  1884. 

According  to  the  Aetiengesellschaftfiir  Anilinfabrika- 
tion  (Ger.  Pat  25240,  May  2nd,  |1883),  a  blue  colouring 
matter  containing  sulphur  is  prepared  by  heating  nitroso- 
dimethylaniline  or  nitroso-dietbylaniUne,  with  an  excess 
of  ammonium  sulphide.  On  expelling  the  ammonium 
sulphide  unacted  upon,  the  colouring  matter  is  obtained 
as  a  resinous  body,  easily  separated  by  filtration  from  the 
supernatant  liquid. 

For  the  production  of  a  violet  colouring  matter,  A. 
Bemthsen  (Ger.  Pat  25150,   May  29,   1883),  converts 
diphenylamine  into  thiodiphenyiamine  by  cohobation  of 
the  former  with  sulphur  at  250*"  or  SOO^'C,  and  treats  the 
thiodiphenyiamine  with  nitric  acid  of  40^  B.    The  nitro- 
eompoiind  obtained  is  a  bright  yellow  powder  soluble 
ynih.  difficulty  in  alcohol  and  oenzene,  but  easily  soluble 
in  glacial  acetic  acid.    On  reducing  this  nitro-compound 
witn  stannous  chloride,  iron,  tin,  or  zinc,  a  lenoo  base  is 
obtained,  characterised  b^  its  yielding  a  violet  colouring 
matter  when  saturated  with  ammonia  in  presence  of  an 
oxidizing  asent.    The  addition  of  ferric  chloride  to  the 
solution  of  the  leuco  base  causes  a  precipitation  of  the 
intensely  violet  colouring  matter,  wnich  may  be  com- 
pletely thrown  down  from  the  solution  by  the  addition  of 
sodium  chloride.    By  recrystallization  from  boiling  water, 
or  by  precipitation  of  its  concentrated  aqueous  solution 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  the  colouring  matter  is  obtained 
in  a  state  of  purity.   When  dry,  it  forms  a  green  crystal- 
line powder  with  metallic  lustre,  soluble  in  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  with  a  blue  colour,  which  upon  the  addi- 
tion of  water  gradually  becomes  violet.    The  aqueous 
solution  of  this  colouring  matter  has  an  intensely  violet 
colour  discharged  by  reducing,  but  restored  by  oxidizing 
agents.     Upon  heating  the  dry  colouring  matter  it  is 
decomposed  with  evolution  of  hydrogen  sulphide.    The 
free  base  is  red  and  yields  with  etner  a  yellovdsh  red 
solution.  ^  Upon  animal  or  animalized  fibres  this  dyestufi" 
ia  fixed  without  the  aid  of  a  mordant.    By  treatment  of 
the  leuoo  base  with  a  halogen  compound  of  an  alcohol 
radical,  a  substituted  leuco  base  is  obtained  which  by 
oxidation  is  converted  into  a  colouring  matter,  the  tint  of 
whieh  varies  from  violet- blue  to  bluish  green  according 
to  the  alcohol  radical  introduced.  For  the  preparation  (3 
a  blue  methyl  derivative,  4  parts  of  the  violet  colouring 
matter  are  heated  in  an  autoclave  for  from  8  to  10  hours 
at  a  temperature  of  110°  to  120°  C.  with  3  parts  of  sodium 
hydrate,  12  parts  of  methyl  alcohol,  and  6  parts  of  methyl 
iodide.     The  new  base  uroduced  Ib  converted  into  its 
hydrochloride,  and  the  latter  obtained  in  a  convenient 
form  by  dissolving  it  in  water  and  precipitating  it  as  a 
double  salt  witli  chloride  of  zinc,  by  the  addition  of  zinc 
and  sodium  chlorides. 

For  the  preparation  of  an  orange  red  colouring  matter  and 
irabaequent  conversion  of  this  into  a  blue  dyestuff  contain- 
ing sulphur,  R.  Mdhku  (Ger.  Pat  26828,  June  28,  1883) 
causee  14  kilos,  of  nitroeo-dimethylaniline  chloride  to 
react  upon  8*5  kilos,  dimethylaniline,  and  45  kilos,  hydro- 
chloric acid  of  1*16  so.  gr.  at  100°  C.  The  mass  froths 
up  and  becomes  of  a  brown  colour.  Bv  the  addition  of 
water  the  colouring  matter  named  Buoifuscin  is  partly, 
and  on  neutralisation  of  the  free  acid  present  is  com- 
pletely, separated  out  Purified  by  recrystollization  it  ap- 
pears m  orange  red  fine  needles  or  in  brownish  red  prisms 
of  orange  lustre.  This  colouring  matter  is  to  be  regarded 
as  a  condensation  product  of  one  molecule  of  nitroso- 
dimethylaniline  chloride,  with  one  molecule  of  dimethyl- 
anilin®  chloride,  one  molecule  of  water  being  eliminated. 


and  its  formation  may  be  represented  by  the  following 
equation : — 

CeH4.  NO  .N(CH,)8.  HCl + CeH5.N(CH,)aHCl= 
CKHiaN,.2HCl-l-HaO. 

To  obtain  the  blue  colouring  matter,  the  acid  aqueous 
solution  of  rubifuscin  is  treated  with  a  reducing  agent 
— hydrogen  sulphide  has  been  employed  with  advan- 
tage— and  a  leuco  conipound  so  obtained,  which  is  then 
oxidized  by  means  of  ferric  chloride.  The  blue  solution 
is  saturated  with  sodium  chloride,  and  the  colouring 
matter  may  then  be  precipitated  with  zinc  chloride,  ana 
brought  into  a  fit  condition  for  further  purification. 
0.  Fwcher  (Ger.  Pat.  25827,  June  23, 1883)  bv  the  conden- 
sation of  trichlorobenzaldehyde  with  dimethylaniline  or 
diethylaniline  obtains  crystalline  leuco  bases,  which  are 
converted  by  oxidation  into  bluish  green  colouring  matters. 
Trichlorobenzaldyhyde  is  obtained  hy  digesting  trichlo- 
robenzalchloride  (boiling  point  280°(l!.)  with  10  times  its 
weight  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  until  the  chloride 
is  completely  dist^olved.  The  solution  is  poured  into 
water,  wherebv  the  aldehyde  is  caused  to  separate  out  in 
crystalline  flakes.  On  heatiug  1  part  of  trichlorobenzal- 
dehyde (melting  point  100—1 1 1°  C. )  for  several  hours  upon 
the  water  bath  with  two  or  three  parts  of  dimethylaniline^ 
in  presence  of  zinc  chloride  or  other  condensation  reagent, 
a  new  leuco  base  of  the  composition  C^HsCUNs  ib  pro- 
duced. This  is  soluble  with  difficulty  in  water  and 
alcohol,  crystallizes  from  hot  alcohol  or  benzene,  and 
melts  at  from  128*"  to  129^  C.  This  leuco  base  treated  in 
acid  solution  with  an  oxidizing  agent,  as  lead  peroxide,  is 
converted  into  a  basic  colouring  matter  of  the  composition 
CasHasOlsNaO,  whose  salts  are  crystalline  and  dye  the 
fibre  of  a  blmsh  green  colour. 

The  preparation  of  substitution  derivatives  of  isatin, 
and  subsequent  conversion  of  these  into  substitution 
derivatives  of  indigo,  forms  the  subject  of  a  patent 
by  P.  J.  Meyer  (Ger.  Pat  25136,  March  2,  1883.) 
Aniline,  toluiuine,  xylidine,  cumidine,  naphthylamine, 
their  alkyl  or  halogen  substitution  products,  certain 
diamines  —  as  phenylenediamine,  toluylene  diamine 
— are  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  di-halogen  or 
di-amido  derivative  of  acetic  acid,  the  mixture  being 
either  heated  directly  or  else  brought  ii}to  solution  and 
this  subjected  to  prolonged  boiling.    The  most  favourable 

?roportion  is  1  moL  of  the  acid  to  4  mola  of  the  base, 
'he  immediate  products  of  the  reaction  are  substituted 
imesatins,  which  by  the  action  of  strong  acids  or  bases 
undergo  hydration,  and  are  converted  into  isatin  or 
substitution  derivatives  of  the  same.  The  reactions 
which  take  place  may  be  represented  by  the  following 
equations : — 

1.  (a)  (iHaClaOa+4NHj(CeH5)=CMH,oNsO 

Dlohloraoetto  Acid.         Aniline.       Phenylimeaatin. 

+ 2NHa(CaH5)HCl + H2O  +  H  J. 
ip)  Ci4H,^NjO  +  H20-aU,NOa-KC,H5)NH2 

Fbenylimes&tin.  liatin. 

2.  (a)  CaHaCUOa+4NHj(CVH7)=CaHi4N80 

Diohlortoetio  Add.    Toluidlne.    Substituted  Tmewitin. 

+ 2NHj(C57H7)HCl  -i-  H^O  +  Hj. 

(/3)  Ci«H,4NaO  +  HjO  =  C8H;NOj4-(C7H7)NHa 
Substituted  Sobetltated 


Imeiiatin. 


iMtin. 


The  di-halogen  substitution  products  of  acetone  and 
aldehyde  may  be  employed  in  place  of  those  of  acetic 
acid.  The  isatin,  or  substituted  isatin,  obtained  as 
above  may  be  converted  by  ordinary  methods  into  their 
corresponding  chlorides.    The  reduction  of  these  latter 

fives  rise  to  the  production  of  indigo,  or  substitution 
erivatives  of  the  same.  — W.  D.  B. 


Contributiom  to  a  Knowledge  of  the  Colouring  Matters 
of  Plants,    Dingl.  Polyt.  Journ.  252,  183,  1884. 

Acx^ORDlNQ  to  R.  Benedikt  (Monatsh.  fiir  Chemie,  1884, 
p.  03),  Istorin,  suspended  in  glacial  acetic  acid  and 
treated  with  nitric  acid,  dissolves  without  evolution  of 
gas.  From  the  solution  barium  hydrate  precipitates 
amorphous  by-products  and  small  quantities  of  a  nitro- 
compound, and  in  the  filtrate  therefrom  resorcic  acid 
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lu&y  be  extracted  by  aj^tatinc  with  ether.  The  ^ddely 
cultivated  amaranth  ( Hclichrysrum  brticteiitum),  tlie 
Howers  of  which  are  diHtingnished  by  their  bright  yellow 
colour,  and  when  drieil  are  employe(i  in  the  arrangement 
of  immortelle  wreathn,  since  the  colour  iH  very  perma- 
nent, contains,  according  to  A.  Kosoll,  a  definite  colour- 
ing matter,  to  which  the  name  of  helichrysiu  haH  licen 
applied.  Helichrysin  may  1)e  extracted  from  the  flowers 
with  difficulty  by  cold  but  easily  by  hot  water,  spirits  of 
wine,  alcohol,  ether,  acetic,  tartaric  and  oxalic  acids,  but 
not  by  benzene,  chloroform  and  carl>ou  bisulphide.  It 
dyes  wool  and  silk  yellow,  and  forms  red  and  yellow 
lakes.  Alkalis  and  mineral  acids  turn  helichrysm  red, 
and  metallic  oxides  and  their  salts  cause  the  formation 
of  red  precipitates.  In  alkaline  Kolution  hclichrysin  is 
strongly  reduced  by  both  sodium  amalgam  and  sul- 
ijhurous  acid.  The  constitution  of  this  l>ody  appears  to 
oe  that  of  a  quiuone.  The  abundantly  occurring  funi^us 
(Peziza  aurantia),  also  contains  a  characteristic  yellow 
colouring  matter,  to  which  the  name  ^;^c/cii2  has  been 
applied.— W.  D.  B. 

The  Preparation  of  Anthraquiaone  Compounds.  H. 
Engelsing.  Ger.  Pat.  26432,  August  25,  1883 ;  and 
Dingl.  Polyt.  Joum.  252,  183,  1884. 

If  one  pait  of  anthraquinonesulphonic  acid  be  heated 
with  two  parts  of  fuming  nitric  acid  and  three  to  ten 
])arts  of  sulphuric  acid,  and,  after  the  frothing  has  sub- 
sided, be  maintained  at  a  tem[>eratiire  of  180''  to  185''  for 
fnmi   10  to   15  minutes,  a  product  is  obtained  which, 
when  treated  with  alcohol,  is  found  to  contain  a  red 
colouring  matter  easily  soluble,  and  a  violet  colouring 
matter  soluble  with  diliiculty  in  that  liquid.     The  violet 
colouring  matter  is  soluble  in  water,  and  combines  with 
bases  to  fonn  blue  neutral  and  basic  salts.     The  red 
colouring  matter  forms  red  neutral  and  blue  Imsic  salts. 
Roth  these  dyestuifs  are  fixed  upon  mordanted  fibres. 
Wy  the  cautious  heating  of  nitrouuthraquinonemono-  or 
di-sulphonic  acid  to  180  or  185"  C,  cither  alone  or  with 
one-third  or  half  their  amounts  of  sulphuric  acid,  the 
mass  swells  up  and  l>econtes  black.  The  black  substance 
thus  formed — an   oxy-derivative  of   anthraquiiione— is 
insoluble    in   alcohol,    ether   and  glacial  acetic   acid, 
soluble  in  sulphuric  acid,  and  combines  yni\\  bases  to 
form  neutral  and  basic  salts.      Both  the  neutral  and 
basic  salts  are  black,  and  with  the  exception  of   the 
alkaline  compounds  quite    insoluble    in   water.      The 
colour  is  readdy  fixed  upon  a  mordanted  fibre.    Methyl 
and  ethyl  ethers  of  this  oxy-derivative  may  readily  t>e 
obtained  by  heating  the  black  colouring  matter  with 
sulphuric  acid  and  methyl  or  ethyl  alcohol.     The  ether 
is  purified  by  sublimation,  or  by  distillation  in  presence 
of  alcohol  or  water,  when  a  pure  solution  is  obtained. 
The  methyl  and  ethyl  ethers  differ  only  slightly  from 
one  another,  arc  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  in  the  dry  state 
are  brown  powders  with  greenish  metallic  lustre.     The 
neutral  salt*  are  soluble  m  water  with  a  red  colour,  tlic 
basic  are  blue,  and  \vith  the  exception  of  tlie  alkali 
comi)ounds  insoluble  in  water.     By  prolonged  heating  of 
the  methyl  ether  or  its  barium  siilt,  with  an  excess  of 
barium  hydrate  in  presence  of  water,  x^nillin  is  pro- 
duced ;  treated  in  the  same  way,  the  ethyl  ether  gives 
rise  to  the  formation  of  dioxyhenzaldehyde,  which  closel) 
resembles  vanillin.     It  is  also  possible  to  obtain  vanillin 
bv  heating  the  basic  barium  salt  of  the  above-described 
black  colouring  matter  in  sealed  tubes  to  150*  to  170*'C'. 
with  the  calculated  ouantity  of  methyl  sulphonic  acid. 
The  application  of  einyl  sulphonic  acid  results  in  the 
production  of  dioxybenzaldehyde.— W.  D.  B. 


Separation  of  Azo' Colouring  Materials  of  Mixed  Naph- 
tnolsulphonic  Acids.     (Dingl.  Pol.  Joum.,  252,  p.  440). 

According  to  Dahl  and  Co.,  Barmen  (Germ.  Pat.  26 
308,  May  6tli,  1883),  instead  of  separating  the  naphthol- 
Bulphonic  acids  and  preparing  azo-dyes  from  the  pure 
acids,  certain  azo-com^unds  can  be  se])arated  through 
the  different  solubilities  of  their  aluminium,  calcium, 
barium,  and  strontium  salts.    This  is  especially  applicable 


in  the  case  of  azo-dyes  wkich  are  prepared  from  &  mix- 
ture of  the  a-  and  /3-monuHiilpboDic  compoondA  of  3- 
naphthols  with  diazonaphthaleneiuonosulphonic  acid  and 
diazoazobenzenemonosulphonic  acid,  as  also  in  tke  cue 
of  a  mixture  of  the  di-  and  tri-sulphonic  componiidtQf 
/3  haphthol  with   diazonaphthalenenionoflnlplioiiic  acid, 
diazoazolienzene     and     diazoazobenzenemonosalphoBie 
acid.    50k.  colouring  matter  prewired  from  a-diaioBipli- 
thalenemonosulphonic  add  and  the  mixeda-and^BOiio- 
sulphonatcs  of  /3-naphthol  were,  for  example,  diasolTed  in 
1   cl>m.   hot  water;  a  solation   of  aluminiaiu  sulphate 
and  ammonia  was  added,  bo  Iod;;  as  a  precipitate  rtfll 
a p]>eared  on  cooling.    After  ctwling  the  ^-snlphontte  ol 
i9-naphtho1s  was  removed  by  filtration  from  the  alomiDim 
lake  of  the  dye.     From  the  filtrate  the  colouring  matUf 
of  the  a-sulphonateof^-naphthol  is  precipitated  by  met* 
of  common  salt.    Similarly,  50k.  of  the  colouring  mattn 
l>rei)ared  from  mixed  di-  and  tri-sulphonates  of  ^-naali- 
tlioi  and  diazoazobenzenemonosnlphonic  acid  were  oil- 
solved    in  about  1  cbni.    hot  water  and  treated  vitb 
aluminium  sulphate  and  ammonia  as  long  as  a  precipi- 
tate appeared  on  cooling.     After  the  coolii^  the  ^-naph- 
tholdisulphonate  was  liltered  off  from  the  alumiBiui 
lake  of  the  colouring  matter.     If,  instead  of  alumina,  ai 
excess  of  calcium  cmoride  be  employed  to  separate  tbc 
colouring  matters  prepared  from  a-  and  /S-monosalpho- 
nates  of  j§-naphthol  and  a-diaxonaphthalenemonoenlplMJiue 
acid,  then  the  calcium  salt  of  the  colouring  matter  of  the 
a-sulphonatc  of  /3-naphthol  separates  as  a  crystalliiie  maaf 
on  cooling. — J.  T. 

Valuation  of  Indiqo,    By  C.  H.  WolfT.     Dingl.  Polyt 

Journ.,  253  [6]  page  256. 

For  the  spectral-analytical  valuation  of  different  kinds 
of  indigo,  the  author  shakes  *5grm.  indigo  with  5ce. 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  dilutes  the  solution  to  1 
litre.  It  is  then  diluted  more  or  less  according  to  the 
depth  of  colour,  and  examined  before  the  spectral- 
apparatus  in  a  layer  of  Ice.  thickness.  Solutioite  of 
ditferent  strength  naturally  give  a  different  coefficient  of 
extinction  in  the  spectrum,  which  is  in  direct  propuitioe 
with  the  percentage  of  pure  indicotine.  If  the  coeffideat 
of  a  standard  solution  of  pure  indigotine  be  equal  to  100, 
the    following   figures   were    obtained    with  differat 

specimens  : — 

per  rent. 

Indigotine  from  Baeyer 10(HN> 

..    Trommsdorff 91*58 

sublimed  by  Schnchardt  83*41 

„     Author 82*45 

,.     Vierordt 81-» 

„         crystallised  by  Schuchardt  ..  TTQB 

Indigo.  Java 72*11 

Bengal  fine   «W7 

;            „     middling 80*47 

^,            „     common WSI  (!) 

Guatemala 50*70 

,       Madras aW 

,;     Manilla 9*41 

-S.H. 

Roccellin.    Emil  RousseL    Cent.  Blatt,  19, 368. 

This  colouring  matter,  produced  by  diaxotisuig  napfathyl- 
aminesulphonic  Kcid  and  combining  it  ^-ith  ^-najphtM, 
Lb  one  of  the  purest  of  the  azo-series.  It  is  employed  ti 
a  substitute  tor  archil  {roccella  iinetoria)  and  in  certaii 
caHCs  in  place  of  cochineal  and  madder.  Koocelliii  iu 
not  yet  been  fixed  on  vegetable  fibres.  In  dyeing  lilkt 
for  which  it  is  used  in  large  (quantities,  the  metliod  si 
adding  soap  and  acid,  and  raising  in  sulphnrie  acid  it 
usually  adopted.  For  woollen  dyeing  the  anihor  emplo;^ 
the  following  metiiod .  The  batik  is  slightly  acidified  wiU 
hydrochloric  acid  heated  to  SO^  and  the  wool  left  in  1j 
to  30  minutes,  then  the  roccellin  is  gradually  added  antt 
the  temperature  slowly  increased  daiins  hau  an  hour  to 
90^,  ana  this  temperature  is  uiaintainea  for^another  kalf 
hour.  By  the  addition  of  chrysoin  a  colour  is  obtoiAcd 
which  can  be  used  as  a  good  substitute  for  alizarin  red, 
and  Uie  author  thinks  that,  by  dyeing  military  tktim 
with  this  substitute,  a  saving  in  cost  of  50%  would  fe 
effected.  Ink  spots  can  be  readily  removed  from  dott 
dyed  in  this  way  with  oxalic  odd. — J.  C, 
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Auramme,  A.  K5chlin,  Sitznngsber.  des  Comity  der 
Chimie  de  Mulhoase,  April  1884.    Pol.  J.  263,  86-87. 

This  yellow  colouring  matter,  manufactured  by  the 
Badisciie  Anilin  und  Soda  Fabrik  and  by  BindBcnedler 
and  Buseh,  has  ranidly  won  the  favour  of  dyers.  It  is  the 
first  artificial  yeliow  colour  which  has  been  fixed  on 
vegetable  fibres  with  tannin.  A  steam  colonr  is  produced 
by  mixing  equal  parts  of  auramine  and  tartaric  acid  and 
six  parts  of  tannin.  If  the  colour  be  printed  on  ordinary 
clotn  not  prepared  with  tin,  it  is  fixed,  after  steaming, 
with  tarter  emetic  in  the  usual  way,  and  it  will  then  stand 
shaping.  Auramine  can  be  fixed  on  wool  and  gives 
beautiful  shades.  Mordanting  >nth  oil  is,  however,  more 
injurious  than  other>^ise.  The  colour  appears  to  resist 
well  the  action  of  light ;  but  on  the  other  hand  it  is  very 
sensitive  to  chlorine.  The  property  by  which  it  can  lie 
fixed  with  tannin  enables  it  to  be  mixed  with  other 
tannin  colours  for  j^roducing  yellow  shades  of  malachite 
green,  ete.  Auramine  can  also  be  employed  with  mineral 
mordants  like  alumina.  This  new  yellow  will  be  a 
powerful  rival  to  quercitron.  A.  Poirrier,  in  consequence 
of  the  high  price  of  the  latter,  took  the  first  step  in 
substituting  a  cheaper  vellow,  by  producing  his  jaune 
solide,  an  azo- colour  nxea  with  chrome  acetate  and  which 
could  be  mixed  with  ceruleine,  logwood,  Coupler's  grev, 
etc. ,  for  olives  and  mode  colours ;  but  auramine  in 
addition  to  its  fastness  ^ves  much  more  brilliant  shades. 
Flavaniiine,  used  exclusively  for  silk  and  wool,  is  another 
equally  brilliant  yellow  and  is  manufactured  by  Meister 
Lucius  and  Briining  at  Hochst-on-Main.  Flavanilin  is 
best  printed  with  an  equal  weight  of  tartaric  acid  and 
acetate  of  ma|piesia.  It  it  is  dyed  on  cotton  previously 
mordanted  with  manganese  (bistre)  a  brilliant  brown 
is  produced.  Those  places  printed  with  a  tin  salt  resist 
are  left  white.  By  oxidising  flavaniiine  on  the  tissue  in 
the  same  manner  as  for  aniline  black  a  much  lighter 
nankeen 'shade  Ib  produced  than  in  the  case  of  x^^^ra- 
toluidine. — J.  C. 

On  the  Introduction  of  the  Diazo  Group  into  So-called 
Aromatic  Para-compounds,  P.  Griess.  Berl.  Ber. 
17,  338. 

In  reply  to  recent  papers  by  Liebermann  and  St.  v. 
Kostanecki  on  paraazo-cresol,  aud  NOlting  and  Witt  on 
orthoamidoazo  compounds,  the  author  remarks  that  long 
prior  to  the  publication  of  these  papers  he  pointed  out  and 
experimentally  proved  the  incorrectness  of  the  notion 
that,  on  introduction  into  phenols,  the  diazo  group 
always  takes  the  para  position  in  reference  to  the 
phenylhydroxyl  group.  He  further  states  that  he  has 
always  combated  the  notion  that  by  the  action  of  diazo 
compounds  on  phenols,  only  amido  and  oxyazo  compounds 
are  produced  if  the  para  position  be  vacant.  Several  facts 
are  adduced  in  support  of  these  statements. — A.  S. 


New  Colouring  Matters  for  Wines  and  Liqueurs,  Ztschr. 
d.  allgem.  osterr  apoth.-ver;  Schweiz.  Wochenschr. 
i2,  143-44. 

A  French  colouring  matter  '*teinte  bordelaise"  is, 
aoooiding  to  author,  the  thickened  syrup  of  the  currant 
with  4%  of  alcohol.  * '  Rouge  v4g^tale  "  is  another  colour- 
ing matter  which  can  be  diBtinguished  from  fuchsin  as 
fouowB.  lOOcc.  of  the  suspected  wine  is  freed  from 
alcohol  by  distillation,  the  residue  acidified  and  shaken 
with  ether.  The  ethereal  extract  is  evaporated  in  a 
small  basin  with  a  piece  of  white  woollen  yarn.  This 
turns  brick-red  in  presence  of  "  rouge  v^^^tale ;"  bv 
moistening  with  ammonia,  it  changes  to  violet,  which 
^uies  and  gives  a  dirty  shade.  If,  instead  of  either,  acetic 
ether  be  used,  the  wool  becomes  pink  red ;  with  ammonia, 
violet.  "Rouge  v^^tale"  can,  like  fuchsine,  be 
extracted  with  amyl  alcohol,  but  the  solution  on  addition 
of  ammonia  \b  decolourised  if  fuchsin  be  present,  and 
coloured  violet  in  nresence  of  ''rouge  v^g^tale."  By 
eentle  heat  and  shaking,  ammonia  takes  up  the  colour 
tTom.  the  amyl  alcohol  and  gives  a  dark  brown  shade. 
If  acetic  add  is  added  the  colour  disappears.  Under  the 
name  of  "  Safransurrogat "  a  yeliow  coal-tar  colour  has 


been  employed  for  several  years  in  colouring  liquectrs, 
confectionery,  maccaroni,  etc.,  and  was  considerea  harm- 
less. Different  shades,  such  as  "  emerald  green  "  and 
"carminsurrogat,"  were  produced  from  it.  It  is  the 
potassium  salt  of  nitrocresol  with  the  addition  of  40  per 
cent,  of  salammoniac  to  prevent  explosion. — J.  C. 


y.-TEXTILBS :  COTTOIT,  WOOL,  SILK,  Etc. 

The  Uses  of  Asbestos,    B.-und  Hiittenm.  Ztg.    43,  201. 

Canada  produces  the  purest,  and  for  technical  purposes, 
the  best  asbestos,  the  most  valuable  mineral  being  the 
so-called  ''bostonite"  which  on  account  of  its  long  fibrous 
texture  can  be  used  directly  for  spinning.  The  Italian 
kind  is  contaminated  with  alumina  and  silica  and  cannot 
be  used  for  engine  packing,  as  it  wears  the  piston.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  uses  of  this  article.  Asbestos 
yam  is  made  of  thread  twisted  sixfold  and  can  be  used 
for  packing  small  cylinders  and  other  purposes.  It  is 
also  made  mto  cord,  rope,  and  woven  clotli  for  filtering 
acids ;  asbestos  sheeto  oi  any  thickness,  for  closing  flanges, 
which,  like  manholes,  have  often  to  be  opened.  To 
prevent  sticking,  the  sheets  must  be  covered  with  oil  or 
graphite.  Asbestos  colours,  for  covering  paper,  carpets, 
theatre  decorations,  and  also  for  valuable  documents, 
have  been  recently  introduced.  Finally,  woven  asbestos 
clothing  has  been  manufactured  by  the  Boston  Asbestos 
Company,  to  protect,  the  body  against  fire. — J.  C. 


The  Production  of  Asbestos  in  Italy,    Oesterr.  Zeitschr. 
31  No.  60 ;  B.  u.  H.  Z,  43,  225. 

Asbestos  is  found  in  the  provinces  of  Sondrio  and 
Piedmont,  in  the  former  in  about  40  different  spots,  where 
it  is  obtained  b^  blasting  the  green  chloritic  and  limestone 
rocks,  in  which  it  is  eml^ded  in  regular  layers  7  to  10  and 
even  50  cm.  thick.  It  is  usual  to  find  asbestos  with 
serpentine,,  where  the  latter  is  softer,  more  homogeneous 
ana  massive.  In  the  province  of  Turin  asbestos  is 
obtained  from  seroentine  in  22  different  districts,  in  strata 
of  1  to  10  cm.  tnick  and  20  m.  long.  The  best  comes 
from  Emarese,  the  most  fire  proof  from  Usseglio ;  that  of 
Campiglia  Souna  has  long  nbres,  but  is  often  in  a  state 
of  decomposition.  On  the  whole  the  mineral  from 
Valtellina  has  the  strongest  fibres.  The  production  has 
recently  received  an  additional  impulse  from  the  union 
of  several  companies  and  the  yield  of  the  new  company 
alone  (United  Asbestos  Company)  is  computed  at  300  to 
1000  tons  annually.  Wilson  in  (xenoa,  ana  several  Turin 
firms,  work  up  the  crude  asbestos  for  pasteboard,  rings 
for  steam  joints,  asbestos  boiler  covering,  asbestos  paper 
for  law  purposes,  theatre  decorations  and  chemical 
apparatus  and  for  firemen's  apparel.— J.  C. 


Determination  of  Wool,  Silk,  and  Cotton  in  Tissues. 
By  A.  Remont    Chem.  News.  No.  1294,  123. 

The  author  takes  four  portions  weighing  each  2gmis., 
puts  one  of  them  aside,  and  boils  the  remainder  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  in  hydrochloric  acid  at  3  p.c.  If  after 
toe  lapse  of  this  time  the  liquid  is  deeply  coloured  it  is 
decanted,  and  fresh  acid  added,  in  which  swatches  are 
boiled  for  half  an  hour  longer.  Finally  they  are  washed 
in  water,  and  wrung  out  in  a  linen  cloth.  This  removes 
the  dressing.  The  ebullition  with  dilute  acid  removes 
the  dyes  readily  from  cotton,  less  readilv  from  wool,  and 
very  impeifecuy  from  silk.  Dark  coloured  silks  are 
most  heavily  weighted.  The  iron  compounds  used  for 
this  purpose  are  completely  removed  by  tne  process  above 
described,  if  thev  do  not  exceed  one-quarter  of  the  total 
weight  of  the  fibre,  which  has  then  a  chestnut  brown 
colour.  If  the  weighting  is  very  heavy  the  material  \b 
only  partially  decolourised.  In  this  case  a  few  threads, 
after  boiling,  are  incinerated ;  the  weight  of  the  residual 
ferric  oxide  is  determined  and  taken  into  account  if  it 
exceeds  5  per  cent.  One  of  the  boiled  swatches  is  laid 
aside  and  the  other  two  are  plunged  for  one  or  two 
minutes  into  a  boiling  solution  of  basic  zinc  chloride  at 
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60*  B.  (This  roagent  is  prepared,  according  to  Morin,  by 
mixiiig  together  1,000  parts  melted  zinc  chloride,  860 
parts  of  distilled  water,  and  40  parts  of  zinc  oxide,  beat- 
ing until  the  last-mentioned  article  i&  dissolved.)  The 
swatches  are  allowed  to  drain,  thrown  into  water,  and 
thoron^y  washed,  first  with  addolated  water  and  then 
with  pnie  water.  This  operation  is  accelerated  by  wring- 
ing out  the  swatches  each  time  in  a  linen  cloth.  This 
operation  removes  the  silk.  One  of  the  two  swatches 
from  which  the  silk  has  thus  been  removed  is  put  aside. 
The  other  is  eently  boUed  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  80 
to  80oc  soda  lye  at  sp.  gr.  1*020.  If  the  boiling  is  too 
strone  the  lye  may  become  so  far  concentrated  as  to 
attack  vegetable  fibre  considerably.  The  swatch  is 
washed  as  above,  avoiding  friction,  as  the  fibres  have 
been  rendered  brittle  by  the  treatment  which  they  have 
undergone.  All  the  four  swatches  are  then  heated  for 
fifteen  minutes  in  distilled  water,  pressed,  and  allowed 
to  lie  in  the  same  room  in  which  they  had  been  previously 
kept  The  next  day  they  are  weigh^.  The  swatcn 
first  laid  aside  should  weigh  two  grams. ;  a  difference  of 
less  than  Smgr.  may  be  neglected,  but  a  greater  difierence 
must  be  taken  into  account  The  difference  between 
the  weight  of  this  swatch  and  that  of  the  second  repre- 
sents the  dressing ;  that  between  the  second  and  third 
gives  the  silk.  The  weight  of  the  fourth  swatch  repre- 
sents approximately  the  vegetable  fibre  present  (cotton, 
phormium,  flax,  hemp),  but  it  is  somewhat  attacked  by 
the  soda-lye.  In  cotton  this  loss  has  been  found  to 
amount  to  five  per  cent.  On  multiplying  the  figures 
obtained  bv  60  we  obtain  the  percentage  ofdressing  silk 
and  vegetable  fibre.    The  remainder  is  wool.— J.  C. 


Separating  Wool  from  Mixed  Rags,    Joum.  Soc.  Arts, 

No.  1664. 

Heddrbault  finds  that  when  rags,  of  cotton  and  woollen 
mixed,  are  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  jet  of  superheated 
steam,  under  a  pressure  of  five  atmospheres,  Uie  wool 
melts  and  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the  receptacle,  while 
cotton,  linen,  and  other  vegetable  fibres  remain  intact, 
thus  being  suitable  for  the  paper  manufacture.  The 
liquid  mud  which  contains  the  wool  thus  precipitated  is 
then  desiccated.  The  residue,  which  has  received  the 
name  of  azotine,  is  completely  soluble  in  water,  and  is 
valuable  ob  account  of  its  nitrogen ;  moreover,  its  pre- 
paration costs  nothing,  because  the  increased  value  of 
the  pulp,  free  from  wool,  is  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of 
the  process. 


YL— DTBnre,  CAnco  panrTiKa,  papee 
STAnnra,  and  bleaghim. 

Teitfor  Indigo  on  Coloured  Tissues,    £.  Prior.    Rep.  d. 
Analyt  Ch.  No.  13,  193,  1884. 

The  doth  tested  and  supposed  to  be  dyed  with  indigo 
and  topped  with  black  was  cut  into  small  pieces  and 
treated  repeatedly  with  dilate  sulphuric  acid  to  destroy 
the  black  colouring  matter,  then  with  oxalic  acid,  washea, 
dried,  and  the  indigo  extracted  with  chloroform  in  an 
extraction  apparatus.  The  solution  was  used  for  the 
following  reactions  :  (1)  The  absorption  spectrum  showed 
the  characteristic  lines  for  indigo.  (2)  Fart  of  the  solu- 
tion evaporated  to  drvness  evolved  on  suUimation  violet 
vapours,  which  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid  and  gave  the 
inaiffo  sulphonic  acid  reaction.  (3)  The  remainder  of  the 
resioue  left  on  evaporation  was  dissolved  in  sulphuric 
add,  and  white  wool  dyed  in  the  solution.  This  dyed 
sample  was  further  used  for  the  usual  indigo  tests.    The 

Sreaence  of  indigo  was  therefore  experimen tolly  proved.— 
•  C.  

AgpUcation  of  Electrolysis  to  the  Preparation  of  the 
Indigo  Vat,  F.  Goppelsrceder.  Ding.  Poly.  Joum. 
261,  466. 

In  previous  publications  the  author  has  spoken  of  the 
preparation  of  colouring  matters  with  the  help  of  electro- 
lysis in  relation  to  the  application  of  electrolysis  in  dyeing 


and  printing.    In  this  paper  he  refers  specially  to  the 

Cparation  of  indigo  vats.    A  large  series  of  enperimenii 
been  undertaken  on  the  reduction  in  the  electrolytic 
way  of  pure  indigotin,  indigo,  pure  aniline  black  and 
other  colouring  matters.    In  order  to  prepare  the  slkaline 
indigo  vat,  finely  powdered  indi^jo  is  mixed  with  a  fairly 
concentrated   solution  of  caustic   potash.    A  snitabte 
copper  vessel  is  half  filled  with  this  mixture,  and  in  it  is 
placed  an  ordinaiv  porous  battenr  cell  filled  with  the 
same  mixture.    The  cop|)er  vessel  is  connected  with  the 
positive  electrode,  whilst  a  laige  piece  of  sheet  platinum, 
immersed  in  the  porous  cell,  is  attached  to  the  negatire 
electrode  of  the  batteiy  or  dynama    The  whole  is  gently 
warmed  and  the  current  allowed  to  pass  for  three  or  four 
hours.    Copious  evolution  of  hydrogen  and  formation  of 
froth    are   manifested  in    the  copper  vessel   and  the 
characteristic  smell  of  the  indigo  vat  is  soon  noticeable. 
The  indigo  blue  is  converted  into  white,  which  difisalTOB 
in  the  alkaline  solution,  giving  a  yellowish  green  fluid, 
which,  in  contact  with  the  air,  soon  becomes  covered  with 
a  film  of  indi^  blue.    Woollen  materials  can  be  d]red 
with  this  vat  just  as  well  as  with  any  of  the  ordinarily 
used  ones.    At  the  positive  nolo  only  a  slight  action 
takes  place,  a  description  of  wnich  is  reserved.    Instead 
of  waiting  for  complete  preparation  of  the  vat,  woollen 
materials  mav  be  immersed  in  it  soon  after  the  coirent 
has  been  maae,  and  thus  the  two  operations  conducted 
simultaneously.    The  hydrogenation  of  the  vat  takes 
place  even  in  the  cold,  and  the  operation  is  so  simple 
ihat  it  may  be  readily  carried  out  on  a  laige  scale.    As 
previously  shown  by    the    author,  it  is   possible,  by 
electrolytic  means,  to  produce  patterns  by  discharae  on 
the  dved  fabric.    In  the  case  of  indigo  a  solution  of  nitre 
acidified  with  sulphuric  acid  is  used.    A  platinum  plate 
resting  on  a  slab  or  caoutchouc  or  glass  forms  the  negativie 
electrode,  and  on  this  the  above  solution  is  placed.    The 
die  of  gold  or  platinum  or  the  platinised  block  forming 
the  positive  electrode  is  then  laid  on  the  fabric,  or  if 
preferable  the  die  may  be  placed  under  a  slab  of  lead 
which  is  connected  with  the  positive  electrode.    On 
passing  the  current  white  patterns  are  produced.    If  the 
tabric  Be  used  8  or  16  fold,  so  as  toyidd  to  pressore,  very 
fine  impressions  are  produced.    This  is  applicable  not 
only  to  the  production  of  discharge  patterns  on  goods 
dyed  with  indigo,  but  also  for  the  production  of  the  most 
varied  colours  (aniline  black,  naphthylamine  violet,  etc) 
on  white  materials  by  the  simultaneous  discharge  of 
indigo  blue  and  Turkev  red.    Instead  of  using  the  acidi- 
fied solution  of  nitre,  the  author  has  also  used  a  eolation 
of  ammonium  chloride  or  sodium  chloride  and  dtric,  or  a 
mixture  of   dtric   and   tartaric   acids,    as  previonsly 
described  by  him  for  electrolyticaUy  dischaiging  Turkey 
red.— A.  S. 

Employment  of  Electrolysis  for  making  up  the  Indigo 
Vat!  By  Prof.  P.  GoppelsroBder.  Dingl  Pohrt 
Joum.  253  [6],  245-252. 

Referring  to  his  previous  investigations  on  the  same 
subject  (Dingl.  Polyt  Joum.  251,  465),  the  author  hss 
continued  his  experiments,  and  repeated  those 
which  wei-e  in  opposition  to  the  views  of  Prof. 
Wartha  (Chem.  Zeit.  1884,  No.  25,  and  CentralhUtt  f. 
Textilindustrie,  1884,  521).  Indigo  of  difieroit  oiigiB, 
mixed  with  solutions  of  caustic  alkalis  or  milk  of  lime, 
was  subjected  at  different  temperatures  to  the  action  of 
the  galvanic  current  The  reduction  of  indigo-blne  to 
indigo- white  is  very  incomplete  at  common  temperatnres ; 
it  is  much  weaker  than  that  obtained  if  heat  \s  em- 
ployed. To  bring  about  a  quick  reduction,  the  mixtare 
must,  indeed,  be  raised  to  a  boil.  A  continoed  action 
of  the  galvanic  current — ^in  the  eold  aa  well  as  in  the 
heat— luus  the  effect  of  exceeding  the  redaction  to  indigo- 
white,  and  thus  destroying  ike  vat.  The  aathor  is  st 
present  enga^^ed  with  experiments  in  adding  a  sahstanoe 
to  indigo-white  which  may  arrest  the  reductiao  at  a 
certain  sta^.  He  is  also  going  to  make  quantitatiTe 
determinations  on  the  extent  of  the  reductioiL  At 
present  his  results  are  only  of  sdentific  interesty  and 
far  from  being  of  practical  value.  He  also  points  ont 
that,  in  the  usual  way  of  preparing  the  indigo  rat,  it 
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not  aDfreqaeDtiy  ocean  that  tbe  reduction  to  indigo- 
wbite  is  escMded.  He  Uien  adds  the  details  of  twenty- 
one  ezperimenta  which  csnnot  be  abetracted,  bat  muBt 
be  ntxi  ia  *xlenm. — S.  H. 

Oh  the  formeUioH  oj  Indigo-whitt  on  Cloth  by  the  Oal- 
vanie  Current  at  a  meant  of  Dveinq  Indigo-biue.  By 
Prof.  F.  GoppeUroeder.     DingL  Polyt,  Jonm.  253  [9], 

In  his  pravioDE  experiments  the  author  only  prepared 
an  indigo  vat  by  the  action  of  the  galvanic  current  on  a 
mixture  of  indigo  and  alkali  eolutiona.  The  cloth  waa 
dyed  by  HOspending  it  in  the  vat  while  the  current 
was  jiaasing  through  it.  He  now  reduces  the  in- 
digotm  on  tbe  fibre  itself,  m  that  the  cloth,  after 
expoanrB  to  the  air,  ie  dyed  pennanently  blue.  Ex- 
tremely fine  powdtoed  indigo  and  solutioas  of  caustic 
alkmlis,  or  milk  of  lime,  aro  mixed  in  the  um&l  pro- 
portaona,  and  cloth  steeped  in  the  mixture.  It  is  uien 
put  between  two  metal  plates,  which  serve  ae  electrodes. 
AsBOonasthecunent  passes  through  the  tissue,  the  indigo- 
blne  is  reduced  to  white.  Un  Uie  large  scale,  this  mode 
of  proceeding  can  perhaps  be  Imitated  by  passiog  pre- 
pared dolh  between  two  metal  rollers,  acting  as  elec 
trodes.  Un  certain  spots  white  discbarges,  or  other 
colonn,  could  be  produced ;  or  reserves  for  white  or 
other  colonrs  coolo  be  printed  on  certain  spola  before 
the  cloth  ia  Bubjected  to  the  electro-chemical  treatment. 
Next  follow  the  details  of  forty  experiments.— 8.  H. 


Other  analyses  show  tbe  absence  of  oraenio  and  an 
aihonnt  of  sulphur  of  464  to  SO  per  cent-  The  ore  is 
found  near  to  the  surface,  and  beug  frequenUy  in  the 
form  of  sand  is  very  suitable  for  step  Durners,  The  mine 
of  the  Davis  Company  at  Charlemont,  which  eopplies 
four  works,  averages  4S'G  per  cent,  sulphur,  with  no 
trace  of  aisenic,  antimonv,  or  cobalt,  and  little  or  no 
zinc,  lead,  or  calcium,  and  less  than  3  per  cent  of  silica. 
It  bos  a  gronolar  structure,  is  easily  oroken  by  hand, 
and  nvea  a  good  gas;  the  residue  contains  not  more 
than  3  per  cent  sulphur.— J.  T. 


Separatk 
Glaser, 


Frtparatitm  of  Wood  MordanU  m  the  Solid  Form, 
Jbr  SUxinmg.  L.  E.  And^.  Chem,  CenU.  B.  ISM,  702. 

Oakwood  Mordant. — Senna  " kasselerbraun ''  are 
boiled  for  one  hour  with  OSOgrm.  potash,  and  10 
gnns.  rainwater.  The  mass  ia  then  pe«sed  throagh 
a  cloth  filter,  the  clear  eolation  evaporated  to  a  syropy 
consistence,  and  allowed  to  soU^^  in  shallow  iron 
boxes.    It  is  then  ground  to  a  coarse  powder. 

FaU  Oakmrnd  Mordant.— Z  Idtoe  catechu  are  boiled 
with  1  kilo  of  rainwater.  The  mixture  is  filtered 
through  cotton,  and  the  clear  solution  evaporated  to 
a  sympy  mass.  It  is  then  treated  with  a  solution  of  260 
^niis.   potassium  dichromate   in   2  kilos  water,  evapo- 


2'5  kilos,  extract  of  logwood,  and  evaporated  to  a  syrupy 
consistence.   The  drying  is  effected  io  iron  boxes  oh  before. 

Bowteood  Mordant.  —  S  grms.  Brazil-wood  ore  dis- 
solved in  boiling  water,  1  kilo  "kasselerbraon"  is 
simultoneonsly  boiled  with  3  kilos  water,  and  O'l  grms. 
potash,  and  filtered. '  The  solutions  are  then  mixed 
tosether  and  dried  as  before. 

Mahogany-toood  Mordant.— Z  kiloe  Brazil-wood  are 
boiled  with  0'26  kiloe  potash  and  3  kilos  water,  treated 
with  150  gmiB.  of  eosin,  and  evaporated. 

Satinvjood  Mordant. — 3  kilos  extract  of  fnstic  are 
boiled  with  7  kilos,  ndnwater,  filtered,  evaporated, 
treated  with  a  solution  of  100  grms.  potash  in  360  grms. 
rainwater,  and  dried. 

Ebony-iDood  Mordant. — 5  kilos,  extract  of  logwood 
are  boUed  in  11  Idlos  rainwater,  and  filtered.  The 
Bolntion  is  treated  with  300  grms.  iron  nitrate,  and 
evaporated  to  dryness. 

It  is  stated  that  hitlierto  the  manufacture  of  wood 
mordants  in  a  solid  form  has  b^n  carried  on  in  England 
only-— D.B. 


ra— AHDS,   *T.Tr*T.Ta    SAITS. 

The  Manufacture  of  Sulphuric  Acid  from  PyriUt  in 
Ameriea.    G.  Lunge  (Dmgl.  Pol.  Jonm.  252, 293-2851. 

Thb  pyrites  of  the  Sulphur  Mines  Co.  of  Virginia,  accord- 

ing  to  l>r.  A.  Voelcker,  contain  ;— 

Solphnr   UIK 

IroD 12.01 

'S.S^^.-c:.:^.-^- >■?? 


Soiphurle  anhydrldB. . . 

BiUoa... 

Conter. 


„.  j(i«n  of  Arsenic  fiwn  Siditu  Solutiotu.  P.  C 
lloser,  Berlin.  Ger.  Pat  38632,  March  2Gth,  18S3. 
Dingl.  Pol.  Jonm,,  2fi2,  p.  304. 
The  concentrated  neutral  saline  solution  is  tarmted  with 
freshly-prepared  stannic  oxide,  antimonic  oxide,  anti- 
iiionions  oxide,  or  lead  dioxide,  well  agitated  and  allowed 
to  stand  12  hours.  The  solution  tested  witli  Horah'e 
apparatus  should  give  no  trace  of  arsenic.  The  deposit 
ia  then  filtered  off,  and  itsarseuic  removed  by  treatment 
with  dilute  sulphnric  or  nitric  acid  ;  the  residue  after 
repeated  washing  serves  again.  The  re^nisite  amount  of 
stannic  oxide,  antimonic  oxide,  antimonious  OTcide,  or 
lead  dioxide  depends  on  tlie  amount  of  arsenic  preeent, 
but  about  4  per  cent  is  usually  suflicienL— J.  T. 


and  illustrated  in  figs.  1  and  2,  As  shewn  in  the  ground- 
plan,  four  three-sided  prignia  a  spring  from  tlie  interior 
'  are  built  up  to  a  height  of  about  SOcm.  above  the 
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kearth  r.  Upon  these  pmniatic  projections  tlie  supports 
66  and  ff  rest ;  between  the  former  66  the  arch  k  of 
keyed-shaped  pieces  of  limestone  ia  1)uilt  np  ;  between 
the  latter  Vf  the  arclieH  II  arc  arranged  at  right  angles  \fi 
k.  In  order  to  contract  the  centre  space  ii-  long  pieces  of 
limestone  in  are  bo  bnilt  np  that  somewhere  nbout  o  thi^ 
space  is  only  about  20cm.  in  diameter.  This  centre 
cliannel  o  \%  carefully  covered  in  with  limestone  that  the 
combuition  sasefl  niay  be  dispenied  through  the  kiln. 
Kiz  or  more  nnea  p  are  aW  arranged  at  difJerent  points 
near  the  kiln  walls,  and  are  surmonnted  by  puts ; 
these  flues  />  are  in  connection  witli  the  combnation  space 

?.  Upou  the  arches  lji,l,  the  mixture  of  limentune  nn<l 
uel  is  bnilt  op.  On  intlaiiiing  the  fnel  upon  the  hearth 
T  and  opening  the  doors  g,  the  combustion  oaBcw  genera- 
ted in  ^  collect  under  the  dome  l,k,l,  [lass  throngli  »  and 
o,  and  thence  find  their  way  to  all  i>oints  of  the  cliarj-e. 


^      ,, 


FlQ.  3. 

If  it  be  dexired  to  burn  cement,  tile- ware,  pi|)es 
the  duine  lji,l  is  bnilt  uji  in  the  same  nianne 
and  may  be  composed  cither  of  limestone  o 

The  doors  for  the  introduction  of  the  charge  ai 

at  ditTcreut  points  of   the  circumference  to  r---- 

weakening  of  the  kiln  walls.     The  furnace  devised  by 
L.  T.  Leseigneur  (Uer,  Pat.  27055,  September  23,  1883), 


r  pottery. 

disposed 


Fia.  4. 

Figs.  3  and  1,  liai  openings  £  and  !■'  in  the  front  all  and 
C  at  the  back,  for  the  ititiodnctiun  au<]  withdra  al  of 
the  cliarge,  and  it  is  claimed  that  by  this  am  ngen  ent 
easy  access  may  be  had  to  any  part.  The  three  finni, 
rliamlfers  H  are  covered  in  with  a  grid,  upon  w1  ch  tl  e 
charge  is  laid.  The  exit  )>ipcs  J  which  serve  for  the 
withdrawal  of  tlie  products  of  combustion  have  httoil  at 
their  lower  end  the  sliding  tu1>c  e  expanded  below  to  a 
f  uuuol  shape.  Ity  the  aid  of  the  catches  i/  and  j,  c  may 
be  muntained  at  such  a  height  tltat  no  hindrance  is  ex- 
perienced in  filling  or  emptying  the  furnace.— W.  D.  B. 


Qn  a  Suhlimatc  deponted  in  Ae  Gat  Ddtstrf  Ink  if  t 
Limtkiln.  Vf.  Gintl,  Beridit«  der  HMcr  Cbm. 
Gesellscbaft,  1SS4,  p.  6. 

DuBiKG  the  more  energetic  periods  of  the  woibuiift 
limekiln  in  a  sugar  works,  aBubliiaBtevraKobsenedloh 
deposited  in  the  carbonic  add  delivery  tDbe,vludi  it 
more  or  less  obstmcted.  The  compontion  of  tldi  nV 
limate  was  found  to  be — 

Calcium  carbonate  ttH 

Calcium  oxide IHl 

Calclnm  inlpluite irn 

Calcium  sulphite I'B 

Calcium  silicste I'll 

Potossiam  orbonate Ill 

Sodium  cubanUe WW 

Lithium  carbonate  n 

Calcium  chloride  r» 

Alnmina  and  ferric  oxide tH 

MongaDBSe,  magnesia  and  tho  like  ....  Tiaoea. 

Gintl  believes  that  the  above  metab  were  onpiuBjm^ 
limed  as  chlorides,  which  were  deconipo«ed  b^  tM  k( 
gases  to  form  the  componnds  ennraerAted.— W.  D.  & 


T/ic  Preparation  of  Strontium  Hydrate.     Diagl.  Poljt 
Jonra.  263,  82,  1S84. 

According  to  the  si>ecifieation  of  the  Desnenr  Acli» 
Zuckermlinerie,  Dessau  (Ger.  Pat.  AdditioD  36800,  JdIt 
24,  1883),  the  hearth  of  their  gw  fanwce  is  so  nwdiM 


that  as  sliown  in 


.  as  sliown  in  flgs.  1,  2and^  the  hot  air  entenhjit 
n,  the  gas  by  G,  i;,  c;  the  mixture  of  theguandui. 
therefore,  taken  place  in  the  chambers.    Since  combnuioi 


comijieuccs  in  the  chambers,  the  fullest  advantage  uo>>- 
taincd  of  the  high  temperature,  the  waste  caaea  npidlv 
pass  ofr,  whilst  at  the  same  time  the  fnmace  beartL  » 
l>nt  slightlv  attacked.  R.  Giomiycnski  (Gcr.  l^t 
Addition  ST167,  June  30,  1883)  propOM*  to  cow  tte 
eteain  pipe  v  with  a  built-npshMt&  provided  irithalugt 
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number  of  jets  t  (see  figs.  4  and  5).  As  these  jets  incline  hydrate  (Ger.  Pat  27169,  Anguat  31,  1888),  and  for  the 
downwanis  from  witlitn,  they  are  to  aome  considerable  production  of  snlphide  of  line  and  strontlnm  bjdiate 
extent  prevented   from    becoming  choked  np  by  the 


(Ger.  Pat.  26418,  March  2,  1883)  liave  already  been  de- 
scribed in  theJoumof  ofthsSodtty  ofCkemieallndutlry, 
p.  476.  1882.— W.D.  B. 


IX.— BUILDIKG  KATEBIALS,  GUYS,  MORTABS, 
I  CBHENTS. 

Vtmenl,  iU  Applicatitm  and  Toting.    Ding],  Pol.  Jonm. 

252,  pp.  428-431. 
E.  B&HME  conclndes  from  numerouB  experiments  that 
OB  regards  tenacity,  an  unmixed  cement  always  has  the 
advantage  over  n  mixed  cement;  and  with  respect  to 
resistance  to  pressure  or  crushing,  a  mixed  cement  again 
has  n  lower  value  than  tliat  possessed  by  an  unmixed  one. 
Tensile  ttniuftlnn  alwnvs  less  for  mixed  than  for  uumiied 
cement.  Tabular  results  given  by  K.  DyclierhofT  confirm 
the  above.  For  admixture  Dyckerhoff  employed  crashed 
slag,  fine  sand,  limestone,  and  calcium  hydrate, 

R.  Freseuius  took  12  samples  of  unmixed  cenient  of 
En;i;liBh,  German,  and  French  manufactnre,  along  wiUi 


1  the  furnace.    The  proceasee 


re  given  in  the  following  table  ,■- 


r. 

II, 

m 

IV. 

y 

VL 

IMoripUon. 

BpedBo 

Lou 

t^t 

If,  Ukeaol 

\^^^ 

J«..bwrbot 
C«bonio 

OOTlIj. 

Ifl^DD. 

Add 

Anhplfld. 

PORTLAND 

ClMBNT 

te. 

ee. 

mg. 

mg. 

A 

S1S5 

6-29 

20-7t 

0-79 

-1 

B 

isi 

■60 

i-ta 

-8 

C 

2-11 

20*28 

■93 

■8 

D 

■IH 

-08 

fi-10 

21-07 

■12 

s 

-lU 

■tt 

B12 

IB-BO 

-26 

< 

F 

■0* 

20-72 

-21 

O 

■Hi 

■71 

4-30 

32-20 

■89 

H 

■125 

-11 

1-29 

20-30 

-07 

07 

J 

-131 

■00 

IB'IO 

■01 

0-0 

K 

■1« 

1-21 

2070 

■88 

h 

-IB 

1-00 

ig-eo 

0-3 

u 

■m 

■iS 

SSO 

iO-70 

-33 

OtI 

HTIMIlULtC 

LIMB 

A 

2111 

18-M 

20-23 

27  ■B 

i-ssi 

22-73 

20-90 

OTO 

31;3 

C 

i-sn 

IWO 

19.72 

iste 

0-98 

WUTHBBED 

Suo 

A 

3-012 

070 

0-ei 

7J-60 

»e 

B 

3-003 

1-oi 

O-TO 

13«7 

00-07 

S^S 

C 

1-907 

111 

1-00 

9-70 

u-u 

2^8 

Oroitnd 

Sua 

1. 

3-oas 

0-3t 

0'31 

s-ao 

01 '10 

2-1 

IL 

S-8T3 

0-13 

8-20 

73-27 

2-3 
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If  a  cement  gives  values  wliich  fall  without  the  bounds    The  author  considers  that  the  importation  of  this  on 

of  the  above  table,  adulteration  may  be  inferred.    To    into  Upper  Silesia  and  Moravia  might  be  adfut^e- 

test  the  sharpncj^  of  the  indications,  cements  mixed  ^ith    ously  carried  on.      A  sample  of  Luoesavaaia  ore  gare 

10  per  cent,  of  the  various  substances  were  examined.     "*^    -  "      •  »^  •    i-  - 

In  all  cases  the  results  were  sufficiently  conclusive,    li. 

Weber,  employing  a  magnifying  ])Ower  of  60-(K),  after 

adding  acetic  add,  found  the  cement  particles  to  be 

clearly  crystalline,  whilst  those  of  slag-powder   were 

anioiphous.    The  method,  however,  fails  with  particles 

which  pass  a  sieve  of  5,000  meshes.     Dr.  Heintzel  pro- 

l>oses  a  fusion  test  for  manganese,  as  a  means  of  detecting 

the  admixture  of  slag-powder ;  since  fine  cement  contains 

a  minimum  of  manganese  whilst  slag  is  comparatively 

rich  in  it.    The  German  Cement-makers'  Association 

have  decided  that  the  pressure  test  onl  v  can  be  considered 

as  the   standard  test  for  hydraulic  binding  materials, 

whilst  the  pulling  test  only  serves  as  a  qualitative  test 

of  the  uniformity  of  the  material. — J.  T. 


the  following  results  on  analysis  : — 

Forric  and  Ferrous  Oxides <^ 

Manganese JJ 

Alumina       J* 

Magnesia inliL 

Copper       422 

Arsenic         '"^Sr 

Phosphorio  Acid K 

Sulphur        y2 

Residue        12 

Water  JJ 

Titanic  Acid Ml 


W.D.R 


On  the  Decomposition  of  Cement  by   Water,     H.  Le 
Chatelier.     Chem.  Zeit.  38,  078,  1884. 


On  Manganese  Determinations  in  Iran  Works  loftoni- 
tories.  Professor  A.  Ledebur.  Chem.  Zeit  61, 910, 
52,  927  and  54,  963. 

The  introduction  of  certain  processes,  such  as  BeMe- 
mer's,  Siemens',  etc,  has  created  a  demand  formiiigi- 


this  lime  exuited  in  the  cement  in  an  uncombined  state.  ,  piir.iron  (sometimes  even  containing  over  80%  Ma) 
It  appears,  however,  from  the  author's  experiments  that  ^^y  ^^  produced  in  the  blast  fomace  ;  and  the 
lime  goes  into  solution  even  when  it  occurs  in  the  cement  ,  greater  the  proportion  of  iron  and  carbon  the  lower 
only  in  the  combined  state,  and  hence  he  infers  that  ^yjn  j^^^  the  fusing  point,  so  that  the  cost  of  ferro- 
water  has  a  decomposing  action  upon  some  of  the  con*  manganese  increases  m  geometrical  progreBsicm  with  the 
stituents  of  the  cement.  The  free  lime  may,  however,  •  percentage  of  manganese  present.  Hence  an  aocnnle 
be  estimated  by  solution  if  only  a  very  small  quantity  of  method  for  manganese  determination  ia  needed,  and  it  ii 
water  is  emj>loyed  for  the  extraction,  and  this  renewed  essential  that  the  process  shall  not  demand  too  midi 
only  when  it  is  saturated  with  liine,  that  is,  when  it  con-  I  x,[^q  q^  labour.  At  present  there  is  no  prooeis  med 
tains  1*3  grms.  per  litre.  Under  such  circumstances  ;  universally  in  iron-works  laboratories,  and  the  anther  ii 
none  of  the  lime  compounds  suffer  dissociation.  It  may  .  i]^  paper  gives  the  results  of  experiments  made  for  the 
here  be  noted  that  cements  wliich  set  slowly  always  con-  companson  of  certain  suitable  methods,  via.,  the  toll- 
tain  a  large  amount  of  free  lime,  from  which,  however,  '  metric  processes  of  Volhaiti,Pattin8onandHainpe.    The 


settmg  are  successively  decomposed,  and  the  decoiii-  •  solved  in  nitric  acid,  evaporated  with  some  anmuniui 
l)Osition  of  each  compound  is  indicated  by  the  amount  of  nitrate  to  dryness,  taken  up  with  hydrochloric  aod, 
lime  in  the  solution  remaining  stationary  until  such  com-  '  diiuted  to  4-litre,  neutralised  with  ammoninm  chkiide 


artihcially  prepared  comi)oundF  of  lime,  and  comparing 
with  these  the  stationary  quantities  of  lime  brought  into 
solution  from  cement  by  treatment  with  successive  quan- 
tities of  water,  the  author  considers  it  passible  to  arrive 
at  the  compositions  and  quantities  of  the  ditterent  com 


hydrochloric  acid  and  re-precipitated.  The  trace  of  m 
in  the  filtrates  was  thrown  down  with  a  drop  of  ammonii. 
tiltered,  washed  and  re-precipitated;  the  ammoniaol 
filtrates  were  then  thoroughly  acidified  with  acetic  acui 
and  the  copper,  cobalt  and  nickel  separated  out  by 


pounds  occurring  in  a  hydrated  cement.  In  this  way  lie  |  iiydrogen  sulphide.  Finally  the  manganeee  ww 
considers  the  occurrence  of  the  following  conipoimds  to  obtained  as  sulphide  by  precipitation  with  boiliig 
be  proved  :  Compounds — maximum  stationary  uiuuuut  ammonia  and  ammonium  sulphide,  emd  by  heating  tM 
of  lime  in  one  litre  of  solution—  |  precipitate  with  sulphur  in  hydrogen  by  Ruse's  meilioi 

'  The  manganese  was  thus  found  to  be  46122  per  cent. 
The  time  necessary  was  two  days.  Volhard's  method 
gives  very  excellent  results,  and  several  check  detemi- 
nations  may  be  made  with  each  solution  ;  but  it  nqaini 
a  long  time.  Igrm.  of  the  ferro-manMUiese  was^ 
solved  as  above,  but  after  taking  up  the  residue  to 
hydrochloric  acid,  sulphuric  acid  was  added,  sm 
evaporation  conducted  until  the  fumes  ol  the  lattsr 
began  to  appear.  Water  was  then  added,  and  wha  all 
residue  had  dissolved  the  liquid  was  translened  to  ft 
litre  flask  and  nearly  neutralised  with  sodium  carbonftta 
Zinc  oxide  was  next  added  to  throw  down  the  iron,  tha 


Ca(0H)5 1*3  grm. 

Fo.O,  JCaO,  12U,0 0*6     „ 

A1.0„4CaO.  12HiO 0*2     „ 

SiO:, CaO, 3U3O 005  ,. 

W.  I).  B. 


X.— METALLURGY,  MIimrG,  ETC. 


/Swedish  Iron  Ore.    P.  V.  Schwarze.    Stahl  und  Eisen, 

1884,  p.  307. 

The  author  discusses  the  expeiliency  of  importing  iron    j      n  i_  1         ku^ 

ore  into  Germany  from  Sweden.  The  most  imi^rtant  tiask  filled  to  the  graduation  mark  and  well  shaken.  Alw 
sources  are  in  the  provinces  of  Ocrcbro  and  Norrbottcn,  I  the  precipitate  had  subsided,  the  supematantliqiiia m 
and  the  following  analyses  show  the  quality  of  tlie  ore  |  ixassed  through  a  dry  filter,  and  200oc.  used  *«  «•* 


obtained  at  Granges,  in  the  province  of  Oerebro : — 


SiUcioAcid I'Sa 

Alumina    1*02 

Ferric  Oxido    70-88 

Ferrous  Oxide 22*81 

Ldme HW 

Magnesia 0*65 

Phosphoric  Acid   ..  1*200 

Hulphur 0*001 

Manganous  Oxide . .  O'll 

IO0T9I 


3*64      .... 

2-63 

1*87      .... 

107 

77*14      .... 

65*61 

918      .... 

20*31 

410      .... 

611 

Ill      .... 

0*65 

2*338    .... 

4*411 

Traces   

0*011 

0*09     .... 

015 

99*798 


100-982 


experiment.  Two  drops  of  nitric  add  were  .added  ti 
each  test  solution,  which  was  then  titrated  with  potsMn 
l)ennanganate  (from  the  iron  equivalent  of  which,  thit 
of  manganese  is  found  by  moltipWiDg  by  0*2911^ 
Kesults  :  46*21,  4«-33  ;  mean=4tt'27%.  NeceMiiy 
time=10  hours;  and  this  cannot  well  be  Icssenfd^ 
but  rather  will  be  exceeded,  unless  the  minima  of  uim 
are  used  for  solution — since  the  ev^[»oration  and  tbe 
subsidence  of  the  MnOs  precipitate  foraied  during  titn- 
tion  occupy  so  long  a  time.    Hence  this  prooen  will  pis- 
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bably  be  used  only  as  a  check  method.  The  modification 
tried  at  the  West  German  Iron  Works  of  precipitating 
with  ZnO  direct  from  hydrochloric  solution,  and  then 
titrating  without  filtering  h  found  not  to  give  constant 
results.  In  Hampers  potassium  chlorate  process  0'3grms. 
of  the  alloy  is  dissolved  in  a  400cc.  covered  beaker  with 
25cc  of  1  *18  sp.  gr.  nitric  acid ;  5CTms.  of  chlorate  are 
then  added  by  decrees,  and  the  somtion  is  gently  raised 
nearly  to  the  boiling  point  during  two  hours.    After 
dilution  with  hot  water,  the  MnOa  precipitate  is  col- 
lected on  an  asbestos  filter,  thoroughly  washed  with  hot 
water,  and  re-transferred  with  the  asbestos  to  the  beaker, 
where  it  is  dissolved  in  50cc.  (accurately  measured)  of 
an  add  ferrous  sulphate  solution  (SQgrms.  FeSOi  in 
25Qgrms.  H2SO4  and  750  water)  and  titrated  with  per- 
manganate.    50cc  of  the  ferrous  sulphate  solution  are 
at  the  same  time  titrated  per  se  in  another  beaker  ;  the 
dilSerence  between  the  two  readings  gives  the  amount  of 
iron  peroxidised  by  Xhe  MnOj.    The  manganese  equiva- 
lent of  the  permanganate  is  found  by  multiplying  its 
iron  equivalent  by  0*491.    Results:  46*49,  46*64,  45*92; 
mean =46 '35%  ;  time =10  hours.    Five  to  six  hours  were 
taken  up  in  washing   the   precipitate,  to   which   the 
chlorate  clings  very  tenaciousljr ;  again,  the  manganese 
is  not  always  completely  precipitated.     Hence,  of  the 
two  methods,  Volhard's  is  mstinctly  the  better.    Pattin- 
son  dissolves  0'3grms.  in   aqua-regia  and  evaporates, 
redissolves  in  a  minimum  of  cold  water,  just  neutralises 
with  diy  calcium  carbonate,  and  adds  50cc.  chloride  of 
lime  solution  (15grms.  of  chloride  in  one  litre  of  water 
and  filtered)  and  about   300cc.  of  boiling  water,  and 
heats  to  80°.    Now  calcium  carbonate  is  affain  added 
with  stirring,  until  a  slight  excess  is  visible  at  the 
bottom  of  the  beaker  (when  raised).     A  little  of   the 
dear   liquor   is   to   be    tested    for    manganese    with 
ammonium   chloride   and   sulphide.     If   the   solution 
should  become  red  from  manganic  add,  the  latter  may  be 
reduced  by  digestion  with  alcohol.    The  prednitate  is 
then  thrown  on  a  filter,  washed,  and,  with  tne  filter, 
re-transferred  to  the  beaker,  dissolved  and  titrated  as  in 
Hampers  method.    Results :  46*28  in  each  of  two  tests; 
lime=5i  hours  (».e.,  accuracy  is  equal  to  Volhard's, 
but  time  only  one-half).    It  has  been  said  that  copper, 
cobalt, .  or  mckd  would,  if  present,  come  down  with 
the  manganese  as  lusher  oxides ;  but  the  error  due  to 
this  cause  is  very  slignt.    If  the  copper  precipitates  as 
CuO  no  danger  is  incurred ;  if — and  tnis  is  improbable — 
as  CU9O3,  1  equivalent  of  copper  would  only  correspond 
to  0*44  equivalents  of    manganese ;  or  to  take  an  ex- 
treme case,  0*4%  of  copper  in  the  fdloy  would  cause  an 
error  in  the  manganese  of  only  0*17%.    So,  also,  with 
nickel  and  cobalt,  the  amount  reckoned  as  manganese 
is  far  less,  than  the  percentages  of  the  foreign  substances. 
Too  high  manganese  results  are  to  be  traced  to  insufii- 
dent  washing  away  of  the  oxidising  chloride  of  lime. 
The  washings  should  always  be  tested  with  sulphuric 
add,  potassium  iodide  and  starch ;  it  should  not  require 
more  than  two  hours.    The  author  has  found  no  diffi- 
culty from  the  supposed  influence  of  the  yellow  peroxide 
of  iron  solution  in  masking  the  red  coloration  indicative 
of  the  end  of  the  reaction ;  nor  does  he  find  that  the 
filter  paper,  hy  deoxidation  of  KMn04«  interferes -with 
the  reading  if  it  be  taken  immediately  upon  the  first 
tinge  of  pink  throughout  the  solution.    If  the  solution 
should  have  a  dark  colour  before  titration,  it  may  be 
decolorised  by  gently  warming,  or  by  a  few  drops  of 
sulphuric  add.      If  the  alloy  contain  a  much  larger 
percentage  of   manganese   than   of  iron,    pure   ferric 
chloride  should  be  added  to  make  up  the  difference. 
Finally,  the  author  makes  a  few  additional  remarks 
on    the   colorimetric   process  (see  Joum,   Soc,   Chem. 
IfuLf  1883,  249),  which  is  now  in  constant  use  in  several 
foundries  for  small  percentages  of  manganese  (under 
1^).    The  objection  that  some  manganese  may  some- 
times remain  as  peroxide  with  the  binoxide  of  lead  need 
not  be  fear^,  because  with  the  same  solution  several 
fractions  may  be  taken  and  nine  or  ten  check  experi- 
ments made,  and  the  mean  of  these  will  be  sufficiently 
correct.    The  author  alwa;^s  makes  at  least  three  trials. 
And  the  process  is  very  rapid,  for  one  asbestos  filter  may 
be  used  m  many  experiments,  so  that  while  one  is 


filtering  another  is  under  treatment  with  lead  peroxide. 
Certain  spedal  precautions  should  be  observed  in  con- 
ducting tnis  process  :  avoid  using  too  great  an  excess  or 
too  little  nitnc  acid ;  add  PbOg  to  the  solution  nearly 
boiling,  and  gently  boil  for  a  few  minutes  (always  the 
richer  the  alloy  in  carbon  the  longer  the  time  of  boil- 
ing); thoroughly  ignite  the  asbestos;  let  the  asbestos 
plug  be  not  too  loose.  This  last  hint  is  very  necessary 
to  be  observed,  for  finely  divided  lead  peroxide  passing 
into  the  solution  gives  it  a  darker  colour  than  it  shoula 
have ;  if  any  should  pass  the  filter,  the  solution  should 
be  re-filterea  throush  fresh  asbestos.  But  it  is  best  to 
wash  the  peroxide  oy  decantation,  and  not  to  throw  it 
upon  the  filter ;  two  washings  with  1  or  2cc.  of  water 
will  generally  suffice. — W.  G.  M. 


On  the  Recovery  of  Tin  and  Iron  from  Tin-pltUe  Scrap, 
Dr.  dzimatis.    Chem.  Zeit  1884,  678. 

It  is  not  posdble  to  obtain  a  complete  separation  of  the 
iron  and  tin  by  proceeding  according  to  the  various  methods 
which  depena  upon  bringing  the  scrap  to  the  mdting  point 
of  tin,  which  is  then  removed  in  the  molten  state  by 
mechanical  means,  such  as  revolving  the  scrap  in  a  drum 
with  sand,  or  by  use  of  a  centrifugating  macnine.  The 
iron  which  is  left  contains  so  much  tin  as  to  be  of  little 
value  for  working  up  in  the  furnace.  The  salts  of  tin 
obtained  by  treating  the  scrap  with  acid  solvents  are 
also  too  much  contaiminated  with  iron  to  render  an  add 
extraction  process  advisable.  Better  results,  however, 
should  be  obtained  with  Reinecker's  process,  which 
depends  upon  the  power  which  caustic  alkali  has  of 
dissolving  tin  when  an  oxidising  agent  is  present. 
According  to  this  process,  the  scrap  is  cut  up  into  small 
fragments,  treated  in  revolving  drums  with  caustic  soda 
for  the  removal  of  grease,  and  thence  transferred  to 
other  drums,  to  be  acted  upon  by  a  solution  of  oxide 
of  lead  in  caustic  soda.  The  reaction  which  occurs  may 
be  expressed  by  the  equation:  Sn+2NaOH+2PbO-i 
Na2Sn03+2Pb-i-HsO,  and  since,  to  a  great  extent,  this 
is  prevented  from  taking  place  by  atmospheric  caroonic 
acid,  Reinecker  has  devised  {Chem,  Zeit,  1884,  509)  a 
suitable  apparatus  for  the  purpose.  The  lye  contaimng 
stannate  of  soda  is  separated  from  the  finely  divided 
lead,  the  former  to  be  worked  up  in  the  most  convenient 
manner,  the  latter  to  be  oxidised  and  employed  in 
subsequent  operations.— W.  P.  B. 


Cadmium  in  the  Zinc  Dust  of  CiUier,    Oesterr. 

Ztschr.  32,  365. 

In  the  zinc  works  of  Cillier,  the  amount  of  cadmium  in 
the  sieved  dust  has  been  found  to  be  *302 — *356  p.c.  and 
in  the  coarser  residue  "262  p.c  From  an  examination  of 
the  zinc  in  course  of  distillation  the  author  concludes 
that  the  cadmium  distils  over  in  the  first  stages  of  the 

Erooess,  the  greater  portion  of  which  has  collected  after  6 
ours  in  the  cooler  parts  of  the  receivers.  The  experi- 
ments will  be  oontmued  with  the  view  of  obtaining  the 
cadmium  in  suffident  quantity  to  be  workable  by  the 
method  adopted  in  the  zmc  worK{i  of  Upper  Silesia. --J.C. 


Determination  of  Manganese  and  PhospJiorus  in  Iron  and 
Steel.    M.  Troilius,  Chem.  CenU.  Bl.  1884,  717. 

Determinalion  of  the  Manganese,— Th%  following  quan- 
titles  are  used.  For  iron  or  steel  Sgrms.  filings,  for 
spiegdeisen  0*5grms.,  and  for  ferromanganese  O^rma 
The  iron  or  steel  is  dissolved  in  dilute  hydrochloric  add, 
and  the  solution  evaporated  just  to  dryness.  Strong 
nitric  add  of  1*42  sp.gr.  is  now  added,  and  the  whole 
boiled  with  gradual  addition  of  potasdnm  chlorate.  The 
predpitate  is  then  collected  on  an  asbestos  filter,  employ- 
mg  suction,  washed  with  strong  nitric  add  and  finally 
with  water.  In  the  case  of  spiegeleisen  and  ferroman- 
ganese the  treatment  with  strong  nitric  acid  and  potas- 
sium chlorate  should  be  repeated  once  or  twice.  The 
contents  of  the  filter  tube  are  transferred  to  a  beaker  and 
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treated  ^'ith  lOOcc.  of  a  solution  of  fevous  sulphate 
(titrated  with  potassium  dichromate  and  potassium  ferri- 
cyanide).  The  quantity  of  unoxidised  iron  is  then  deter- 
mined with  standard  dichromate.  The  difference  mvee 
the  quantity  of  iron  oxidised  hy  MnO^.  On  multipIVing 
this  by  0  '491 ,  the  quantity  of  manganese  is  obtained,  thus : 
2FeO  +  MnOj = FeaOj + MnO  or  55 :  112 = 0  491.  Deter- 
mination  of  the  Phosphoric  Acid. — 5grms.  of  filings  are 
treated  with  strong  nitric  acid  of  1*42  sp.gr.,  evaporated, 
and  hydrochloric  acid  of  1*19— 1*2  sp.gr.  added  towards 
the  end  of  the  evaporation.  The  mass  is  then  boiled 
with  hydrochloric  acid,,  filtered,  washed  with  dilute 
nitric  acid,  and  finally  with  hot  water.  The  filtrate  is 
treated  with  20cc.  strong  nitric  acid,  and  80cc.  molyb- 
date  solution,  obtained  by  dissolving  1  part  molylxlic 
acid  in  4  parts  ammonia  of  0*96  sp.gr.,  and  adding  15 
parts  nitnc  acid  of  1'2'sp^.  20oc.  of  ammonia  of 
0*88  sp.gr.  are  now  added.  Tne  yellow  precipitate,  after 
btandmg  for  24  hours  at  40^  is  filtered,  washed  with 
water  containing  mol^bdate  solution  and  redissolved  in 
ammonia.  The  solution  is  then  precipitated  with  mag- 
nesia mixture,  obtained  by  dissolving  11  parts  crystallised 
magnesium  chloride,  ana  28  parts  ammonium  chloride 
in  130  parts  water,  and  adding  70  parts  ammonia  of  0*96 
Hp.gr.  The  magnesia  precipitate  is  allowed  to  stand  for 
12  hours,  filtered,  and  washed  with  a  minimum  quantity 
of  a  cold  mixture  of  1  part  ammonia  8p.gr.  0*96,  and 
3  parts  water.  It  is  then  dried,  ignited,  and  weighed 
as  magnesium  pyrophosphate;  (containing  28  p.c.  pnos- 
phorus.) — ^D.  B.  

Extracting  MetcUs  from  their  Ores,  d:c,  T.  R.  Jordan, 
London,  J.  N.  Longden,  Charters  Towers,  Queensland. 
Eng.  Pat,  6236,  Nov.  6, 1883. 

The  inventors  propose  to  treat  gold  and  silver  ores  by 
breaking  in  a  stone  breaker,  then  pulverising  in  a  machine 
capable  of  reducing  the  broken  ore  to  an  extremely  fine 
condition ;  finally  the  powder  is  delivered  by  an  air 
current  into  a  receiver.  In  this  chamber  it  ma^  be 
separated  by  the  air  cnrrent  into  different  degrees  of  fine- 
ness, specific  gravity  and  value,  and  if  necessary  is  con- 
centrated therein,  each  grade  being  then  passed  by  screw 
conveyors  or  other  suitable  means  to  an  amalgamator. 
After  passing  through  the  amalgamators  the  tailings  are 
subjected  to  a  further  process  of  separation  by  a  blast  of 
air  which  conveys  them  through  a  concentrating  chamber, 
over  which  they  are  distributed,  the  particles  of  different 
density  falling  into  the  various  divisions  of  the  said  con- 
centrator and  the  waste  being  blown  away. — J.  T. 


Production  of  Zinc,    A.  P.  Price,  London.     Eng.  Pat 

5416,  Nov.  16,  1883. 

Zinciferous  materials  are,  together  with  suitable  flaxes 

and  reducing  agents,  subjected  to  the  action  of  heat  in  a 

I  Cupola  blast  furnace,  so  constructed  tliat  Uie  products  of 

'  combustion,  together  with  the  volatilLsedzinc,  nia\'  be 

conducted  into  suitably  arranged  condensers. --J.  'i. 


Extracting  Cobalt,  Nickel,  and  Manganese  from  their 
Ores.  J.  B.  Readman,  Ghisgow.  Eng.  Pat  5359, 
Nov.  13, 1883. 

TuE  invention  consists  principally  in  treating  the  ores 
in  a  pulverised  condition  with  one  or  more  of  the 
chlorides  of  iron,  calcium,  strontium,  or  magnesium,  or 
with  any  other  chloride  which  is  soluble  and  otherwise 
convenient  The  operation  is  effected  either  by  fur- 
nacing  the  ore  and  cliloride,  or  by  making  them  up  into 
an  emulsion  with  water  and  thoroughly  agitating  the 
mixture  for  some  time,  with  or  without  the  application 
of  heat.  To  cobalt  ore,  ^finely  powdered,  a  solution  of, 
by  preference,  iron  chloride  is  added,  one  part  ore  to  one 
and  a  quarter  parts  of  (anhydrous)  chloride.  The  mix- 
ture is  weU  stirred  and  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the 
dry  mass  heated  to  a  temperature  sufficient  to  decompose 
tlie  iron  chloride  ;  the  mass  is  then  lixiviated;  the  result- 
ing liquid  contains  the  chlorides  of  cobalt,  nickel,  and 
manganese,  with  only  a  small  proportion  of  iron.—- J.  T. 

Manufacture  of  Steel,  W.  Beardmore,  Glasgow,  and  J. 
M.  Cherrie,  (Jlasgow.    Kng.  Pat  6367,  Nov.  14, 1883, 

The  inventors  propose  to  cast  steel  in  shallow  inget 
moulds,  open-topped  or  covered,  so  that  the  enclosed 
gases  have  a  much  shorter  column  of  liquid  metal  topass 
througli  before  e8capin<{  than  in  the  case  of  the  deep 
moulds  hitherto  usea  eiUier  for  open  hearth  or  Bessemer 
steel.— J.  T. 


Obtaining  Copper  from  Cupreous  Solutions.    A.  P.  Price, 
London.    Eng.  Pat  5407,  Nov.  16,  1883. 

To  the  solution  containing  copper,  zinc  in  a  fine  state  of 
division,  such  as  zinc  fume,  is  added,  and  the  solution  is 
agitated  by  the  injection  of  air  or  steam,  or  by  mechanical 
means.  The  precipitated  copper  is  separated  by  filtration 
or  decantation.  Tne  spent  liquid  may  be  used  for  ex- 
tracting soluble  copper  salts,  and  after  one  or  more  opera- 
tions may  be  treated  with  lime  or  other  base  to  precim- 
tate  the  zinc;  the  zinc  compound  thus  obtained  may  oe 
employed  for  the  production  of  the  finely  divided  zinc.— 


XL— FITS,  OUS,  JUTS  SOAP  MAITITFlGTnilK 

Solvent  Action  of  Acetic  Acid  on  certain  Fats  and  OUs, 
£.  Valenta.     DingL  Pol.  Jour.  252  pp.  296-297. 

Many  animal  and  vegetable  fats  are  more  or  less  soluble 
in  acetic  acid.  This  property  seems  to  offer  advantages 
over  previous  methods  of  testing  single  fats.  E^nal  puts 
of  oil  and  acid  are  mixed  and  submitted  to  vanons  tem- 
peratures. (1)  Completely  soluble  at  ordinaiy  tem- 
peratures (15**  to  20**)  :  olive-kernel  and  castor  oik. 
(2)  Completely  or  almost  completely  soluble  at  tem- 
peratures between  23"  and  the  boilmg  point  of  acetic 
acid :  palm  23**,  bay  27^,  mace  27^,  coco  nut  40%  palm 
kernel  48'',  elipsey  64*"  *5,  green  olive  85%  cacao  nut  105% 
gingerly  107%  pumpkin-seed  108",  almond  110%  cotton- 
seed 110,  riill  110"  (Hungarian,  used  to  adulterate  rape), 
yellow  olive  oil  111%  earth-nut  112",  and  apricot  keniel 
oils  114%  taUow  95",  American  bone  fat  90-95",  oodliver 
oil  101",  and  press  tallow  114".  The  numbers  give  the 
temperature  at  which  tlie  cooling  solution  begins  to  be 
iurbid.  (3)  Incompletely  soluble  at  the  boiling  point  of 
acetic  acid ;  rape  seed,  rape,  and  hedge-mustard  oik. 
It  may  be  mentioned  that  acetic  add  at  50"  to  60"  offers 
a  good  means  of  detecting  the  adulteration  of  mineral 
oil  by  means  of  resin  oil,  the  former  being  almost 
insoluble,  whUst  the  latter  is  very  easily  soluble.— J.  T. 


xin.— TAUKora,  lmthbr,  eiuE  aj d  see. 

Contrilmtions  to  the  Chemistry  of  Tannins,    Bingler's 
Polyt  Jour.  253,  8,  p.  340. 

O.  Nasse  (Berichte  der  Deutchen  Chemischen  Gesell- 
schaft,  1884,  p.  1166)  states  that  ^lotannic  add,  both  in 
aqueous  and  alcoholic  solution,  is  coloured  a  fine  puiple 
red  by  iodine  solution  in  presence  of  neutral  or  acid  salts, 
which  in  themselves  neither  colour  norjpredpitate  tannin. 
The  cblour  is  fleeting  and  becomes  a  dirty  brown,  and  the 
more  quicklv  so  the  warmer  the  solution.  Gallic  add 
and  pyrogallol  show  a  similar  reaction,  but  no  other  of 
the  more  familiar  tri-hydroi^l  benzol  derivatives  (plilo- 
rogludn,  querciglndn,  and  eliagicadd  were  tested) ;  nor 
is  it  produced  by  any  of  the  mono-  or  di-hydroxylised 
derivatives.  It  is  only  applicable  to  the  examination  of 
vegetable  extracts  when  tne  tint  produced  is  not  masked, 
either  by  a  colour  already  formed,  or  produced  in  the 
extract  Dv  the  reagents  employed.  The  Utter  is  fre- 
quently the  case,  as  in  the  roots  of  certain  rosaoec,  in 
myrabolams,  etc. ;  acorns  give  a  beautiful  pure  bine 
colouration,  probably  due  to  querdtin. 

Perret  (Bulletin  de  la  Society  Chemique,  1884,  vol.  41, 
p  22)  to  estimate  tannin,  boils  the  sample  twice  nith 
water  for  15  minutes,  evaporates  the  extract  to  lOOec, 
filters  hot,  cools  to  70%  and  adds,  while  stirring,  a  sdntion 
of  1  part  of  dry  albumen  in  4  parts  of  water,  so  long  as 
a  precipitate  is  formed.    He  then  heats  the  mixtore  to 
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boiling,  and  runs  in  a  20  per  cent,  solution  of  alnminium 
sulphate  till  the  precipitate  settles  well.  After  coolinc, 
the  precipitate  is  collected  on  a  weighed  filter,  washed, 
and  dried  on  a  plaster  of  Paris  plate  m  the  drying  oven. 
The  weight,  the  filter,  the  albumen,  and  the  aluminic 
sulphate  is  now  deducted,  and  the  remainder  taken  as 
tannin. 

A,  Guyard  (Idem.  p.  336)  states  that  pure  air  has  no 
action  on  tannin  in  dilute  aqueous  solution,  the  change  to 
gallic  acid  being  efiected  by  atmospheric  ferments,  pro- 
bably without  the  agency  of  oxy^n.  In  alkaline  sol ntlon 
tannin  is  attacked  by  atmospheric  oxygen  directly.  Gallic 
and  tannic  acids  may  be  separated  by  lead  acetate  with  ex- 
cess of  acetic  acid,  since  the  gallate,  but  not  the  tannate,  is 
soluble  in  this  solution.  The  lead  tannate  may  afterwards 
be  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid,  or  titrated  with  per- 
mangaoate. 

According  to  F,  Musset  (Pharmaceutische  Centralhalle, 
1884,  p.  179)  two  tannins  are  present  in  oak  bark,  both 
of  which  are  precipitated  by  gelatin,  and  are  oxidised  by 
permanganate,  but  in  different  proportions,  so  that  the 
analysis  is  rendered  inexact.    Musset  states  that  the  oak 
tannin  may  be  separated  from  the  infusion  by  repeated 
agitation  with  acetic  ether,  while  the  oak-red  tannm,  the 
source  of  the  oak-red^  remains  in  the  water  solution. 
Since  this  process  is  tedious,  Musset  recommends  titration 
with  iodine.    0*1  to  0'07  grm.  of  the  purest  tannin  is 
weighed  into  a  bottle,  holding  50  to  60cc. ;  dissolved  in 
20oc.  of  water  free  from  air,  and  20cc.  of  decinomial 
solution  of  iodine  is  added,  and  mixed,  and  the  bottle 
filled  with  air-free  water,  and  carefullv  closed.    After 
standing  over  night,  the  contents  are  washed  into  a  beaker 
and  titrated  with  a  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  and 
starch.    The  point  of  decolouration  must  be  passcKi  bv 
about  half  a  cc,  and  the  mixture  at  once  titrated  back 
with  free  iodine,  since  this  is  unavoidable  with  bark  ex- 
tracts.   The  total  iodine  solution  consumed,  after  deduct- 
ing^ that  corresponding  to  the  hyposulphite,  is  that  absor- 
bed by  the  tannin.    l«or  the  estimation  of  oak  barks,  an 
average  sample  of  15grm.  is  dried  at  100",  and  of  this, 
lOg^rm.  are  weighed  into  a  litre  flask,  which  is  filled  with 
air-free  water,  and  heated  in  the  water-bath  till  the  air 
is  expelled  from  the  bark.    The  fiask  is  then  closed,  and 
tlie  whole  difi;ested  for  many  hours.     It  is  then  cooled, 
made  up  to  the  mark,  shaken  and  filtered.      In  a  150cc. 
flask  lOOcc.  of  the  extract  is  digested  with   20cc.    of 
iodine  solution,  and,  the  following  day,  is  titrated  in  the 
same  way  as  the  tannin.    This  gives  the  total  iodine  con- 
samption  by  lOOcc.  of  extract     To  a  second  quantity  of 
lOOcc.  20cc.  of  iodine  solution  is  similarly  added,  the 
flask  filled  up  with  water,  and  allowed  to  stand  all  night. 
The  iodised  oak-red  tannin  which  is  precipitated  is  coflec- 
ted  on  a  little  vacuum  filter  under  a  layer  of  petroleum 
ether,  washed  with  20cc.  of  water  free  from  air,  and 
satorated  with  iodine,  and  dried  in  a  stream  of  carbonic 
dioxide  at  IW ;  0*005  grm.  is  added  for  a  trace  dissolved 
in  the  wash  water.    The  precipitate  contains  7  '8  per  cent. 
of  iodine.    Further,  5grm.  of  zinc  oxide  is  ruobed  up 
with  a  portion  of  the  bark  extract,  washed  into  a  300cc. 
flask,  and  filled  to  the  mark  with  the  extract,  and  care- 
fully stopped.     This  is  allowed  to  digest  24  hours,  with 
frequent  snaking,  and  at  the  end  of  this  time  is  tested 
with  ffelatin  or  acetate  of  iron  for  tannin.    The  latter 
sbonla  give  scarcely  a  perceptible  change  of  colour.  This 
filtrate  now  contains  neither  oak  tannin  nor  oak-red  tannin, 
and  lOOcc.  is  treated  with  iodine  as  before  to  determine 
that  absorbed  by  the  non -tannin  constituents  of  the  bark. 
By  deducting  this  from  the  total  iodine,  that  taken  up  by 
the  actual  tannins  can  be  calculated,  and  the  tannins 
reckoned  out  in  terms  of  gallotannicacid.    The  quantity 
of  iodine  consumed  by  the  oak -red  tannin  may  be  calcu- 
lated from  the  precipitate  with  iodine,  which  contains  7*8 
per  cent,  by  addins  an  equal  quantity,  which  is  at  the 
same  time  converted  into  hydrobromic  acid.  This  don  bled 
qaantity  deducted  from  tlie  total  consumption  of  i>uth 
tannins  gives  tliat  consumed  by  the  oak  tannin  alone. 
The  weight  of  the  oak-red  tannin  may  be  determined  by 
deducting  the  iodine  contained  in  the  precipitate  of  the 
iodised  acid,  and  adding  an  equivalent  quantity  of  hydro- 
gen.    German  oak  barks  contain,  according  to  Musset, 
7  to  8  per  cent,  of  oak  tannin,  and  6  to  10  per  cent,  of  oak- 


red  tannin.  Since  the  oak-red  tannin  also  tans,  the 
determination  of  the  oak*  tannin  alone,  as  Musset  con- 
siders has  hitherto  been  the  case,  is  insufficient  or 
practical  purposes,  and  the  more  so,  as  the  two  tannins 
are  probably  of  different  practical  values.  Neubauer's 
difficultly  soluble  tannin  is  only  a  portion  of  the  oak-red 
tannin  which  is  more  obstinately  retained  by  the  fibre  ; 
and  the  varied  composition  of  the  copper  precipitates  from 
oak  bark  is  due  to  the  varying  proportion  of  the  two 
tannins. 

C.  Bottinger  (Berichte  der  Deujtschen  Chemischcn 
Gesellschaft,  1884,  pp.  1041  and  1123)  has  investigated 
the  tannin  of  the  oeuilock  pine,  which  is  used  on  an 
enormous  scale  for  tanning  in  the  United  States,  and  is 
exported  in  the  form  of  extract.  A  sample  of  this,  which 
contained  about  20  per  cent,  of  tannin,  was  a  thick  brown 
and  scarcely  fluid  mass,  which  dissolved  in  water  to  a 
clear  brown  liquid,  leaving  a  red-brown  amorphous  resi- 
due. Infusions  of  hemlock  tannin  are  of  a  darker  colour 
than  those  of  oak  bark  of  equal  strength.  Hemluck 
tannin  is  with  difficulty  withdrawn  from  aqueous  solu- 
tion by  agitation  with  acetic  ether.  It  behaves  with 
alkalies  and  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acids  like  oak 
bark  tannin,  but  the  hemlock-red  separated  by  the  acids 
is  decidedly  more  copper-coloured  than  oak-red.  If  the 
watery  solution  of  the  extract  be  shaken  with  bromine, 
it  is  temporarily  darkened,  and  a  copious  yellow  precipi- 
tate separates.  This  was  filtered  ofl',  washed  with  water 
containing  sulphurous  acid,  and  dried  in  the  exsiccator. 
The  body  may  be  further  purified  by  crystallisation  from 
alcohol,  white  flocks  remaining  undissolved.  If  the 
tannin  be  separated  from  the  aqueous  solution  by  agita- 
tion with  acetic  ether,  and  treated  with  bromine  as  above 
described,  the  bromine  compound  is  at  once  obtained 
pure .  From  the  analysis  CsoHwBr^O^o  ^&s  reckoned ; 
therefore,  the  tannin  must  be  CgoHigOio)  &°d  homolo- 
gous with  oak  bark  tannin,  Cx^HieOjo.  By  warming 
the  tetrabrom  h^^mlock  tannin  with  acetic  anhydride -the 
pentacetyl  compound  was  obtained ;  suspended  in  chloro- 
form with  bromine,  the  body  C.  q H  ^  o^^e^ i  o*  To  prepare 
the  bromine  compounds  of  the  bark  tannins,  the  infusions 
must  be  made  as  far  as  possible  in  the  cold,  and  allowed 
to  stand  so  long  as  any  fine  powder  separates.  They 
are  then  gradiially  saturated  with  bromine,  till 
the  latter  is  in  excess.  The  infusions,  which  at  first 
become  muddy  and  dark,  suddenly  clear  and  separate 
yellow  powdery  flocculent  precipitates,  which  are  filtered 
out  ana  washed  well  with  water,  to  which  at  first  sul- 
phurous acid  is  added.  The  bromine  derivatives  of  hem- 
lock, quebracho  and  mangrove  tannins,  and  of  leaf 
tannin  are  vellow  red,  those  of  oak  and  larch  bark 
brownish  yellow,  and  those  of  the  chestnut,  oak,  and  of 
terra  japonica,  quite  light  yellow.  The  {>ibrom-tannin  of 
oak  bark,  the  brom-hemlock,  brom -quebracho,  and  brom- 
leaf  tannins,  lose  at  ordinary  temperatures  only  traces, 
at  most,  of  hydrobromic  acid ;  other  brom-tannins  yield 
it  when  dry,  at  first  rapidly,  and  then  more  slowly.  The 
precipitates  contain  the  following  percentage  of  bromine : 

OakBark 28*4  Mimosa i9-» 

Hemlock  Bark 43*6  Chestnut  Oak M'48 

Quebracho  Wood 44 '5  Terra  Japonica 53*2 

Mangrove  Bark 42*15  LiarchBark 62*8 

They  are  soluble  in  alcohol  and  glacial  acetic  acid,  but 
not  in  other,  in  which,  however;  tney  deliquesce.  They 
are  changed  by  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  at  a 
temperature  of  190*- 100*,  into  coaly  masses,  which  are 
anliydrides.  The  brom-tannins  lose  bromine  as  hydro- 
bromic acid,  as  well  as  water,  carbonic  acid,  and  a  gas 
burning  with  a  green  flame.  The  whole  of  the  brom- 
derivatives  react  m  alcoholic  solution  with  hydroxy lamine 
chloride,  so  as  to  produce  nitrogenous  substances,  which, 
on  boiling  with  hyarochloricacid,  separate  hydroxy  lamine. 
Acetic  anhydride  converts  the  brom-derivatives  of  these 
tannins  into  acetyl-compounds,  the  reaction  with  those 
richer  in  bromine  taking  place  with  extraordinary  enerjgy 
and  with  loss  of  hydrobromic  acid.  This  is  the  case  with 
the  bromine  derivatives  of  mimosa,  chestnut-oak,  terra- 
japonica,  larch,  and  mangrove  bark.  The  acetyl-coni- 
pounds  are  bright  yellow,  and  lighter  in  colour  than  the 
original  substance.  Concentrated  cold  hydrochloric  acid 
does  not  combine  \\ith  them.    Phosphoric  penta-chloride 
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becomes  hot.  and  evolves  hydrochloric  acid  when  mixed 
with  them,  bat  the  compotinds  obtained  by  after  treat- 
ment are  very  Bimilar  to  the  original  bodies.    A  clear 
aolation  of  hemlock  tannin  ia  treated  with  concentrated 
hydrochloric  or  salphuric  acid,  and  then  heated  for  a 
considerable  time  in  the  drying  oven.     First  a  brownish 
red  mass  separates  and  then  a  red  powder ;  and  round 
the  upper  part  of  the  glass,  which  sets  dr^,  a  black  ring 
forms,  which  must  be  removed.    The  precipitate  must  be 
filtered  off,  washed  well  with  water,  powdered,    and 
washed  again,  dried,  and  then  exhausted  repeatedly 
with  ether,  and  afterwards  with  hot  alcohol,  so  long  as 
this  is  strongly  coloured  by  auhydro- compounds,  and 
ilnallv  dried.    The  hemlock-red  so  purified  is  insoluble 
in  etner  and  alcohol,  but  dissolves  in  caustic  soda  and 
warm  sodic  carbonate  solutions.    The  larch  brom-tannin 
purified  by  recrystallisation  from  alcohol,  CaiHuBr^Oip, 
decomposes  very  easily  with  evolution  of  hjrdrobromic 
acid.     It  is  readily  soluble  in  dilute  alkalis,  alcohol, 
acetic  ether,  and  glacial  acetic  acid,  but  only  slishtly  so 
in  hot  acetic  acid,  although  with  acetic  uihyaride  it 
combines  with  considerable  neat,  forming  an  acetyl  com- 
lK>und  and  separating  hvdrobromic  acid.    In  alcoholic 
solution  it  acts  on  chloride  of  hydroxylamine,  vielding  a 
nitrogenous  derivative  from  which  hydroxylamine   is 
separated  by  boiling  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid. 
Concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  at  ISO"*  to  190**  converts 
the  hexabrom-larch-tannin  into  a  black  mass  free  from 
bromine,  but  capable  of  being  bromised ;  in  the  process 
hydrobromic  acid,  water,  carbonic  acid,  and  methyl  are 
evolved.    Bromine  acts  in  chloroform  only  vei^  slowly 
on  the  compound,  producing  a  body  soluble  in  ether. 
The  acetyl  derivative  is  a  vellow  powder,  which  dissolves 
slowly  in  dilute  soda  solution,  readily  in  cold  acetone 
and  acetic  ether,  and  with  difiiculty  in  hot  alcohol.    Its 
composition  is  QaHsAcsBrsOio.     If  infusion    of   larch 
bark  be   boiled  with   hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid, 
anhydrides  of  the  larch  tannin  corresponding  to  oak-red 
are  produced,  which  are  insoluble  in  water,  and  may  be 
purified  by  treatment  with  ether  and  alcohol ;  the  latter 
extracts  no  inconsiderable  quantity  of  another  body, 
which  is  also  of  anhydride  character.    Different  products 
are  obtained  accoroing  to  whether  hjrdrochloric  or  sul- 
phuric acids  are  used,  the  former  yielding  28per  cent,  of 
acetyl,  and  the  latter  23*7,  corresponding  to  CaHisAesOs. 
If  the  hydrochloric  product  be  treated  in  chloroform 
with  bromine,  pentaorom-larch-red  is  obtained.    The 
tannin  which  water  extracts  from  the  so-called  terra- 
japonica  (gambler)  corresponds  in  composition  and  pro- 
perties with  larch  tannin,  differing  only  in  the  colour  of 
some  of  its  compounds ;  tlins  the  bromised  gambler  tannin 
is  quite  bright  yellow.    The  clear  watery  solution  of  the 
tannin  fields,  by  heating  with  acids,  reos,  which  are  in- 
soluble in  alcohol,  but  wliich  differ  in  colour  and  compo- 
sition with  the  nature  of  the  add  and  the  temperature 
employed.    Tolerably  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  at 
SO^'yieids  a  yellowish-brown  substance  which  takes  up  four 
acetyl  groups,  C3iUi4(CsH30)40a.     Concentrated,  and  at 
100**,  the  product  is  brown,  and  takes  up  three  acetyl  groups 
only,  C3iHi4(G3H30)sO..    This  terra-japonica  red  however 
is  not  quite  pure,  tor  vt  bromised  in  chloroform  at  20**  C. 
three  substances  are  always  obtained,  of  which  only  one 
is  soluble  in  chloroform.    This  is  produced  in  small 
quantity  only ;  it  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  glacial 
acetic  acid,  and  crystallises  in  needles,  which  are  not 
soluble  in  either  water  or  sodic  carbonate  solution,  but 
are  changed  by  the  latter  to  a  bright  blue-green  body. 
This  substance  cannot  be  obtained  from  the  bromised 
reds,  which  are  insoluble  in  chloroform,  even  by  a  fuither 
treatment  with  bromine.    The  bromised  red  is  separated 
by  alcohol  into  a  part  rich  in  bromine  and  easily  soluble 
in  hydrate  and  carbonate  of  soda  solution,  and  readily 
parting  with  bromine  until  it  retains  five  atoms  only  ;  and 
a  pentabrom  body,  which  is  readily  soluble  in  dilute 
caustic  soda,  only  sparingly  in  sodic  carbonate  in  the  cold. 
Bdttinger  considers  oak  bark  tannin  to  be  a  methyl- 
ether  of  the  condensation  products  of  acetoacetaldehydes 
with  tannin.    The  described  substances  contain  the  homo- 
logues  of  acetoacetaldehydes.    The  methyl  is  united  to  a 
carboxyl  group. 
Aocordmg  to  a  further  communication  of  BotUfigers 


(Berichte  der  Dentechen  Chemischen  Gesellschaft^  1884, 
pp.    1475  and   1503)   difi^llic  acid   has    the    formnla 
CiiE^OfiEiO.     Spite  of  the  great  similarity  between 
diffaUic  acid  and  tannin,  they  cannot  at  present  be  con- 
sidered as  identical,  since  the  former  produces  no  gallic 
acid  on  boiling  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid ;  the  two  are 
probably  isomeric  only.    Gallic  acid  containing  water  of 
crystallisation  is  insoluble  in  cold  acetic  anhydride,  but 
if  heated  on  the  water  bath  solution  slowly  takes  place. 
In  two  hours  the  gallic  add  has  disM>peared,  and  in 
six  the  acetyl-compound  is  abundantly  termed,  and  may 
be  separated  (by  pouring  tbe  solution  into  much  water) 
in  long  colourless  prismatic  needles,  which  melt  at  165* 
to  166%  if  slowly  heated.    They  are  scarcely  soluble  in 
water,  but  freely  so  in  cold  alcohol  and  acetic  ether. 
They  form  a  colourless  solution  in  cold  aqueous  aolution 
of  sodic  carbonate,  while  in  caustic  soda  the  solution  is 
yellow-brown.    Gallic  add  deprived  of  water  at  a  t^per- 
ature  of  120''  gives  also  an  acetyl-compound  melting  at 
150%  which  is  similar  to  the  pentacetyl  tannin.    Oiystal- 
lised  tannin,  which  is  much  more  slowly  attacked  than 
gallic  acid  by  fuming  nitric  add,  b  completdy  soluble  in 
acetic  anhydride,  and  by  warming  the  solution  in  the 
water-bath  is  converted  into  pentacetyl-tannin,  which 
melts  at  137",  dissolves  easily  in  acetic  ether,  with  diffi- 
culty in  cold  alcohol,  and  only  very  gradually  in  cold 
dilute  sodic  carbonate.    The  watery  extracts  of  dividivi, 
algEirrobilla   and  valonia  depodt  much  ellagic  acid, 
recognisable  by  the  red  reaction  with  fuming  mtrie  acid. 
If  the  watery  extracts  of   algarrobilla,    oividivi  and 
Hungarian  galls  (knoppem),  are  treated  with  concen- 
trated hydrochloric  acid,  thick  yellow  predpitates  are 
formed,  which  become  pasty  when  wanned.     Valonia 
extract  forms  flocks  with  hydrochloric  add  only  after 
half  an  hour's  warming  on  the  water  bath.    11  these 
liquids  are  shaken  with  acetic  ether,  without  attention 
to  the  precipitates  contained  in  them,  and  the  ether  is 
then  evaporated  and  the  yellow  reddue  acetyliaed,  it  is 
easy,  by  appropriate  treatment  of  the  acetyl-derivative, 
to  obtain  some  colourless  pentacetyl-tannin.    This  is 
espedally  abundant  with  sumach  extract    The  dear 
aqueous  extracts  of  the  above  named  materiala,  after 
settling  and  filtration,  were   evanorated  in  the  water 
batk    In  this  process  dividivi  ana  algarrobilla  extracts 
froth  strongly.    As  soon  as  the  extracts  harden  on  cool- 
ing they  are  removed  from  the  water-bath  and  powdered. 
These  extracts  are  brown  to  yellow,  and  give  red  liquids 
when  treated  with  fuming  nitric  add,  but  the  colour 
reaction  is  not  very  distinct    The  residues  are  inaolnble 
in  cold  acetic  anhydride,  but  on  wanning  in  the  wat«r- 
bath  they  gradually  dissolve  and  acetylise.    Hungaiian 
galls  leave  a  slight  reddue  undissolved,  which  is  filtered 
off.    After  eight  hours  heating  the  solutions  are  poured 
into  cold  water,  and  the  dark  coloured  acetyl-componnds 
washed   with  water   and   dried.     They   are  scarcely 
soluble  in  cold  idcohol,  more  so  in  a  mixture  ol  acetic 
ether  and  alcohol,  and  most  of  all,  though  not  completdy, 
in  acetic  ether.    If  the  acetic  ether  oe  evaporated  a 
residue  is  left  which  contains  from  43*2  to  44*1  percent  <rf 
acetyl.    Bdttinger  condders  these  substances  as  nearly 
allied,  but  not  identiod  with  acetyl-gallic  add  and  with 
acet-tannin.    Both  they  and  the  portion  insoluble  in 
acetic  ether  dissolve  readily  in  caustic  soda  solution,  but 
not  in  dilute  cold  sodic  carbonate  solution.    They  are 
quieUy  soluble  in  fuming  nitric  add.    The  residneB  ctf 
oividivi  and  algarrobilla  which  are  insoluble  in  acetic 
ether  are  white,  and  dissolve  in  soda  scdution  with  a 
violet  colour.— H.  R.  P. 


XIY.— AaBICULTUEE,  MAITIJEES,  Etc 

The  PrepartUion  ofBi-  and  Tri-caidum  PhosphaU.   B. 
L.  de  Bouquet    Ger.  Pat  25151,  June  5,  1883. 

For  this  purpose  the  inventor  dissolves  the  phosphstes 
in  hydrochlonc  acid  ol  from  10"  to  IT  B.  and  collects  the 
solutions,  previously  clarified  by  sediment,  in  a  wooden 
vat  provided  with  mechanical  agitator.  Sdntioa  d 
calcium  sulphydrate  is  then  added  to  the  contents  of  the 
,  vat  until  the  white  pred^tttate  of  bi-caldum  i>ho^>hate 
I  begins  to  t^e  a  dark  tinge  from  the  co-predpitation  of 
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Bolphide  of  iron,  experience  having  shown  that  sulphide 
of  iron  is  not  thrown  down  until  practically  the  whole  of 
the  phosphoric  acid  has  been  separated.  For  the  prepar- 
ation of  tri- basic  phosphate  the  addition  of  calcium 
snlphydrate  solution  is  continued  untU  the  liquor  in  the 
vat  has  an  alkaline  reaction.  The  hydrogen  sulphide 
liberated  niay  be  collected  and  made  use  of. — W.  D.  B. 

lY.-STOAR,  GUMS,  STAECHES,  ETC. 

Improvementi  in  Sugar  Making,    DingL  PoL  Jour.  262, 

287-293. 
Sugar  extraction  from  molasses  by  Steffen's  process  is 
conducted  as  follows,  according  to  the  Brunswick 
Maschinenhauanstalt  (Ger.  Pat.  25376,  Feb.  2nd,  1883). 
The  molasses,  svrup,  etc,  is  diluted  with  cold  water  in 
a  holder  provided  with  an  agitator;  the  temperature 
should  not  exceed  35'',  nor  the  concentration  6  to  12  per 
cent,  of  sugar.  To  a  measured  quantity  is  added  a 
definite  quantity  of  lime  powder,  50  to  100  parts  per  100 
of  sugar,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  materials.  The 
whole  is  passed  tlm>ugh  filter  presses  to  remove  excess  of 
lime.  The  filtrate  is  cooled  as  much  as  possible,  by  say 
a  cold  water  worm,  to  be  submitted  to  a  second  lime 
ojieration.  The  residue  in  the  press,  aftcr'being  washed, 
is  a  waste  product.  The  cooled  solution  above  is  again 
treated  witn  lime  powder, — 100  parts  of  sugar  requiring 
about  65  parts  lime  powder,  the  proper  amount  is  readily 
ascertained ;  after  rapid  agitation  the  su^ar  falls  out ; 
the  lye  is  passed  through  a  second  series  of  filter  presses 
to  separate  the  sugar-lime.  The  filtrate  may  be  run  to 
waste,  or  may  be  treated  once  again  with  lime  powder. 
The  sugar-lime  in  the  presses  is  washed  with  cold  water 
and  pliu^  in  a  wet  mill,  such  as  is  used  in  existing 
works,  and  brought  to  a  lye  with  beet-root  sap,  sugar- 
solution,  or  water.  In  beet  sugar  manufactories  tliis  lye 
is  used  for  extracting  the  raw  sap ;  it  can  also  be 
saturated  and  treated  alone  for  sugar.  Since  this  sugar- 
lime  quickly  yields  calcium  hydrate  when  mixed  with 
dissolved  free  sugar,  a  part  of  the  lime  can  be  thus 
separated  before  adding  an  acid. 

H.  Briem  gives  a  detailed  account  of  sugar  refinery 
practioe. 

£.  Allary  proposes  to  improve  the  illumination  of  the 
half -shadow  saccharimeter  oy  discarding  the  lamp,  sur- 
rounding the  instrument  with  an  internally  blackened 
paper  tube  whose  end  is  closed  with  a  translucent  yellow 
paper,  or  glass.  The  observer  surrounds  the  instrument 
with  a  black  cloth,  which  should  also  envelop  his  head, 
and  the  tube  is  turned  towards  a  bright  wall. 

K.  Stuckenberg,  Dessau  (Ger.  Pat.  29218,  May  16th, 
1883),  has  found  that,  in  the  production  of  strontium 
sugar  from  molasses  by  Scheibler's  method,  the  excess  of 
strontium  hydrate  required  for  the  separation  of  the 
bistrontium  saccharate  acts  only  as  free  alkali  The  sac- 
charate  is  difficultly  soluble  in  all  alkaline  liquids,  con- 
sequently the  excess  of  strontium  hydrate  can  be  replaced 
by  potassium  or  sodium  hydrate.  To  the  sugar  solution, 
for  each  mol.  sugar,  somewhat  more  than  one  moL  free 
alkaline  hydrate  is  added,  then  a  slight  excess  of  stron- 
tium hydrate ;  on  boiling  the  saccharate  is  thrown  down. 
Iq  the  lye  a  little  strontium  remains  and  the  added 
alkali  remains,  partly  free  and  partly  combined  with 
organic  acids.  Tke  strontium  hydrate  may  also  be  added 
before  the  alkaline  hydrate.  On  cooling  the  solution, 
strontium  is  almost  completely  precipitated  as  hydrate. 
The  excess  of  strontium  in  tne  old  process  can  also  be 
precipitated  by  the  addition  of  alkaune  hydrate.  The 
alkaline  residues  are  converted  into  beet-root  potash, 
and  finally  into  alkali,  to  be  again  employed  in  the 
process. — J.  T.  

On  the  Preservation  of  Beet-root    DingL  Polyt.  Joum. 

253  [9]  page  391. 

G  YlBRANS  (Deutsche  Zuckerindustrie  1884,  216)  has 
observed  that  beet-root  kept  under  soil  to  protect  it  from 
the  frost  contains  0*5  per  cent,  sugar  less  than  if  kept  in 
a  heap.  As  the  temperature  of  the  root  under  soil  is 
from  4^  to  5^C.  higher  in  autumn  than  that  in  the  heap, 
it  seems  preferable  to  preserve  beet-root  in  heaps,  wdl 
coveted  with  moss,  etc. — S.  H« 


Melitose  from  Cotton  Seed,     H.   Ritthausen.     Joum. 
Frakt  Chem.  29,  351-57.    KSnigsberg. 

Bebth£LOT*s  melitose,  CuHasOii,3HaO  was  until  lately 
only  found  in  manna  from  Tasmania,  where  it  exudes  in 
drops  from  a  species  of  eucalyptus.  The  author  has 
found  that  the  residues  from  the  pressed  cotton  seeds 
contain  a  large  quantity.  By  extiiicting  with  80  per  cent, 
alcohol  a  yield  of  3  per  cent,  from  these  residues  was 
obtained.  The  residues  are  heated  with  alcohol  to 
60-70^,  colouring  matters  extracted  with  ether,  and  the 
remainder  precipitated,  after  carefully  diluting  with 
water,  by  the  addition  of  lead  acetate.  From  the  filtrate 
the  excess  of  lead  is  precipitated  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  and  the  filtered  solution  evaporated.  After 
standing  10  to  12  days  in  the  cold  (0"  to  3**)  a  crystalline 
mass  separates  and  the  mother  liquors  yield  a  further 
quantity.  Melitose  has  a  slightly  sweet  taste,  easily 
soluble  in  water.  The  aqueous  solution  gives  a  stronger 
right  polarisation  than  saccharine  (aj  =  1 1 7, 4** ).  Alkaline 
copper  solution  and  other  reagents  for  glucose  are  not 
changed  even  on  heating.  By  warming  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  a  faint  yellow  colouration  appears  and  the 
solution  now  reduces  alkaline  copper  solutions,  and  the 
rotation  of  the  inverted  melitose  is  reduced  (a|=61,  8% 
the  elementary  analysis  agrees  with  that  of  Berthelot. 

J.  C« 

Citric  Acid  in  Leguminous  Seeds,     H.    Ritthausen. 
Journ.  Prakt.  Chem.  29,  357-59.    Kdnigsberg. 

The  author  discovered  this  acid  in  the  seeds  oi  vicia 
sativa  (vetch)  v,  faba  (bean)  and  different  kinds  of  peas 
and  white  garden  beans.  The  powdered  seeds  are  digested 
with  water  and  a  little  hydrochloric  add  at  the  ordinary 
temperature  for  half  an  hour,  and,  after  neutralising, 
evaporated  and  separated  from  insoluble  substances  by 
filtration.  The  acid  is  then  predpitated  with  lead  acetate 
and  the  precipitate  decomposed  with  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen, the  excess  of  which  is  driven  off.  It  is  then  heated 
with  milk  of  lime  untU  alkaline,  filtered  again  and  boiled. 
The  precipitate  is  dried  and  decomposed  with  its  equiva- 
lent of  sulphuric  acid.  The  citric  acid  crystallises  from 
the  solution.— J.  C.      

Estimation  of  Water  in  Potato  Starch.— Chem,  Zeit.  62, 
934.    From  Ztschr.  f.  Spiritus  ind.  7,  550. 

Saare  has  worked  out  a  new  method  which,  even  in  the 
hands  of  ordinary  workmen,  combines  rapidity  of  execu- 
tion with  suffident  accuracy  for  commercial  purposes.  100 
Srms.  of  the  starch  are  rinsed  into  a  tared  measure- 
ask,  which  is  then  fiUed  up  to  250cc  with  water,  at 
17'''5G.,  and  weighed.  The  weight  of  the  empty  flaskis 
now  to  be  deducted  from  ibis  amount,  and  the  per- 
centage of  water,  corresponding  to  the  difference,  found 
from  the  following  table : — 


Weight  f onnd. 
aS9'40 
289*00 
288-60 
288-20 
287*80 
287*40 
287-05 
286-05 
280*25 
285-85 
285-45 
285-05 
284-65 
284-25 
283-00 
283-50 
288*10 
282*70 
282-30 

Sl-90 
1*50 
281*10 
280*75 
280*35 
87Sr05 
279*56 
279*15 
278*75 
278*85 
S78D0 


Wftter  per  cent. 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4    • 

6 

6 
7 
8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

16 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 


24 
25 
96 
27 
28 
20 
30 


WeWht  found. 
277*20 
276*80 
276*40 
276-00 
275*60 
276-20 
274*80 
274-40 
274-06 
273*66 
278-26 
272*86 
272*46 
2721)6 
271-70 
271*30 
270-80 
270*50 
270-10 
260*70 


Water 


288-90 
288*60 
988*10 
207-76 
967*86 
206-96 
906*66 
206*15 
266*76 


percent. 
31 
82 
83 
34 
35 
36 
87 
88 
88 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
46 
46 
47 
48 
49 
60 
61 
58 
53 
64 
66 
56 
57 
68 
69 
00 
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Thirty  tests  gave,  for  the  sp.  gr.  of  perfectly  dry  potato 
starch,  1*650  as  a  mean,  tne  extremes  being  1*647  and 
1  '653,  and  the  table  is  based  upon  these  figures.  The  ! 
results  ar  i  correct  to  0*25  per  cent,  or  to  0*5  per  cent  I 
if  the  normal  temperature  for  the  water  be  disregarded.  | 
Green  starch,  and  other  poorer  qualities,  yield  also  suffi-  \ 
ciently  accurate  results  by  this  method. — W.  G.  M. 

[ 

I 
ImprovemenU  in  the  Manufacture  of  lYxrintMceous  Food,  \ 

Julius  Schweitzer,  of  53,  Loughborough  Park,  Brixton. 

£ng.  Pat  1984,  April  22,  1884. 

It  has  hitherto  been  found  advanta^us  to  introduce 
Hteam  at  the  atmospheric  pressure  into  the  ovens  em- 
ployed for  baking  flour  to  be  used  in  the  preparation  of 
farinaceous  food.  According  to  the  present  invention, 
it  is  proposed  to  conduct  such  baking  operation  in  the 
presence  of  steam  under  a  pressure  of  about  three 
atmospheres,  and  it  is  claimed  that  by  such  a  proceed- 
ing the  starch  granules  are  broken  up  more  completely 
than  when  steam  at  the  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure 
is  employed.  The  apparatus  consists  of  a  strong  iron 
chest,  capable  of  resisting  an  internal  pressure  of  three 
atmospheres,  about  8ft.  broad,  6ft.  deep,  and  12in.  high, 
and  provided  top  and  bbttom  with  steam  jackets  or 
shelves.  When  the  oven  is  hot,  and  the  pressure  of 
steam  in  the  steam  jackets  is  from  101b.  to  201b.  per 
square  inch,  steam  is  allowed  to  enter  the  upper  part  of 
the  oven,  so  as  to  fill  the  space  between  tne  flour  and 
the  top  jacket  with  an  atmosphere  -of  heated  steam,  the 
pressure  of  which  is  gradually  increased  to  from  351b. 
to  451b.  per  square  inch.  During  the  baking  process, 
the  steam  is  shut  ofl*  about  every  half  hour,  and  the 
flour  well  turned  over  to  ensure  its  thorough  contact 
with  the  steam.  Precautions  are.  taken  to  obviate  the 
introduction  of  any  condensed  water,  and  the  baked 
flour  does  not  therefore  become  wet  or  pasty,  but  simply 
clammy.  If  desired,  the  action  of  the  steam  may  l>e 
assisted  by  mixing  the  flour  with  a  small  known  per- 
centage of  any  suitable  acid,  such  as  phosphoric,  hydro- 
chloric, citric,  or  tartaric,  and  subsequently  neutralising 
such  acid  by  the  addition  of  an  alkali.  The  patentee 
lays  no  claim  to  the  introduction  of  steam  into  the  oven, 
nor  to  the  apparatus  employed,  but  to  the  invention  of 
baking  flour  for  the  manufacture  of  farinaceous  food  in 
a  close  oven,  and  in  the  presence  of  steam  under  pres- 
sure.—W.  D.  B. 


IYI.~BEEWIIIG,  WINES,  SPIRITS,  Etc. 

Thiektning  of  Pasteurised  Beer.    Chei^.  Zeit  52,  937. 
From  Amer.  Chem.  Rev.  4,  26. 

According  to  £.  Siebel,  beers  which  became  turbid 
after  pasteurisation  showed  greater  acidity  than  un- 
pasteurised  beer ;  and  since  the  precipitate  of  albumen 
with  tannic  acid  is  less  soluble  in  acid  solutions,  this 
increased  acidity  might  be  regarded  as  the  cause  of  the 
turbidity.  The  presence  of  a  little  silica  in  the  pre- 
cipitate led  to  the  belief  that  it  was  derived  from  the 
flask ;  and  it  was  found  that  hot  distilled  water  attacked 
far  more  readily  those  flasks  in  which  pasteurised  beer 
had  become  turbid,  than  those  in  which  it  remained 
clear.  Hence  it  may  be  assumed  that  by  pasteurising 
in  flasks  of  non-refractory  materials  silica  is  taken  up, 
and  gives  rise  to  turbidity  after  heating.— W.  G.  M. 


One  portion  of  the  extract  is  used  for  the  determination 
of  the  strenMh  of  the  diastase  according  to  the  method 
of  Kjeldahl,  another  for  the  determination  of  the 
amount  of  dissolved  protein,  by  boiling  and  then  adding 
Stutzer*s  reagent  (H^CuOt).  On  cooBng,  the  mass  ii 
filtered  and  washed,  and  the  nitrogen  in  the  dried 
precipitate  estimated  bv  combustion  with  soda  lime. 
The  method  of  Kjeldanl  consists  in  determining  the 
amount  of  starch,  which  a  given  onantity  of  diistase 
will  convert  into  maltose.  The  aeterminations  were 
made  with  5cc  of  malt  extract  solution  and  lOOoc  of 
standard  starch  solution  for  exactly  20  minutes  at  a 
temperature  of  50**  to  60^  At  the  end  of  this  period  the 
diastase  is  destroyed  by  boiling,  and  the  amount  of 
sugar  determined  by  Fehling's  solution.  From  the 
figures  which  the  author  obtained,  it  appears  that  the 
amount  of  nitrogen  in  the  barley  and  malt  is  no  criterion 
of  the  strength  of  the  diastase ;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
quantity  of  soluble  albumen  varies  in  direct  proportion 
to  it  The  determination  of  the  amount  of  soluble 
albumen  offers  therefore  a  means  of  estimating  the 
strength  of  the  diastase.  The  above  experiments  are 
only  for  malt  dried  at  40°.  Whether  the  same  result 
holds  good  for  kUn-dried  malt  requires  further  investiga- 
tion.—J.  C. 


Manganese  in  Wi»ie,    Maumen^.    Rep.  d.  analyt  Ch. 

No.  13,  201, 1884. 

The  author  confims  the  observations  of  Ostermeier,  and 
detected  manganese  in  34  different  wines.  The  amount 
varied  so  considerably  even  in  one  kind  of  wine  that  a 
fixed  percentage  could  not  be  estimated.  It  ajipean 
therefore  that  manganese,  like  other  mineral  constituents 
of  plants,  though  not  exceeding  a  certain  quantity  for 
the  same  plant,  varies  largely  within  that  umit,  and  is 
dependent  on  the  quantity  of  mineral  matter  in  Uie  soil. 

J.  C. 

Maize  Malt.    A.  Bauml  (Dingl.  PoL  Jour.  252,  p.  303) 

Reports  on  Schuster's  procedure  for  mashing  with  maize 
malt. — The  starch  converted  was  always  less  than  in  the 
case  of  barley  malt,  amounting  to  only  6  to  7  per  cent,  of 
that  in  the  malt  The  fermentation  was  unfavouTable, 
which  can  only  be  attributed  to  a  higher  acid  content 
(0*4 — 0'5  per  cent)  which  prejudiced  tlie  after  action  of 
the  diastase.  This  excess  of  acid  must  be  attributed  to 
the  higher  temperature  of  the  malting  floor.  The  fol- 
lowing operations  are  also  favourable  to  the  development 
of  fungus,  whose  presence  is  shown  by  the  microscope, 
consequently  the  jreast  mash  gave  negative  results.  The 
process  can  only  give  good  resiu  ts  under  special  conditions. 
— tJ.  T. 


Nitrogenous  Substances  in  Barley  and  Malt,  C.  Lintner 
(Zeitschr.  f.  Spiritus  ind.  1883,  997),  Pol.  Joum. 
251,  28. 

The  author  has  investigated  15  samples  of  barley  and 
the  malt  from  them,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the 
amonnt  of  nitrogenous  matter  which  they  contain  is  any 
guide  to  the  working  of  diastase  on  the  malt  The 
process  of  malting  is  made  with  200gr.'  of  carefully 
washed  barley,  which  is  left  to  germinate  about  seven 
days,  until  the  radicle  attains  a  length  of  three-quarters 
that  of  the  grain,  and  is  then  dried  for  six  hours  at  40^. 
25gr.  of  the  nnely  ^ound  malt  is  digested  in  one  litre  of 
distilled  water  for  six  hours  at  the  ordinary  temperature. 


Raising  Beer  by  the  Oeneration  of  Cksrhonie  Add  Gas, 
A.  JT  Bonlt  (A  Communication  from  Charles  Lauer, 
of  Perpignan,  France.)  £tag.  Pat.  5044,  October  23, 
1883. 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  provide  an  apparatus 
wherebv  itie  carbonic  «cid  gas  is  generated  only  when 
required,  th^  evolution  of  gas  being  interrupted  upon 
closing  the  drawing-off  tap.  The  apparatus  consists  of 
two  concentric  cylindrical  vessels,  the  outer  of  cast  iron, 
the  inner  of  porcelain.  The  outer  cylinder  is  doeed  at 
the  bottom,  and  serves  to  contain  dilute  sulphuric  acid ; 
the  inner  is  open  at  the  bottom,  but  joined  gas'-ttght  at 
the  top,  with  a  cylinder  of  tinned  copper  closed  by  a  lid 
held  down  bv  a  bridge  fixed  by  bolts.  In  the  lid  is  a 
stufiing  box,  nolding  a  screw-threaded  rod,  which  cairies 
a  cone-shaped  vessel  at  its  lower  end.  The  conical 
vessel,  which  is  intended  to  contain  bicarbonate  of  soda, 
is  perforated,  and  may  be  raised  or  lowered.  A  leading 
tube  from  the  copper  cylinder  conveys  the  carbonic  acid 
gas  to  a  scrubber,  whence  it  proceeds  to  a  spherical 
receiver  of  bronxe,  and  thence  to  the  cask  or  barrel 
When  the  apparatus  is  closed,  the  gas  generated  will 
force  the  sulphuric  add  into  the  outer  cylinder,  and 
thus  out  of  contact  with  the  bicarbonate  of  soda,— 
W.  D.  B. 
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Clarifieatwn  of  Beer.  Henry  Han-is  Lake.  (Communi- 
cated by  Dr.  Hugo  Knnheiui,  of  Berlin,  and  Dr.  W. 
Raydt,  of  Hanover.)    Eng.  Pat.  5126,  Oct  29,  1883. 

AccoBDiNa  to  the  present  invention,  carbonic  acid  gas, 
produced  by  the  expansion  of  liquid  carbonic  acid,  is 
caused  to  act  upon  tne  surface  of  the  beer  contained  in 
the  vats,  with  tne  result  tliat  under  the  pressure  of  this 
carbonic  acid  the  yeasty  matters  contained  in  the 
beer  are  predpitated.  It  may  be  necessary,  according 
to  the  size  of  the  vat  and  nature  of  the  beer,  to  continue 
the  pressure  of  carbonic  acid  gas  for  several  days, 
repeatedly  drawing  and  testing  small  samples  to  ascer- 
tain when  the  clarification  is  complete.  Wnen  clarified, 
the  beer,  still  under  pressure  of  carbonic  acid,  is  with- 
drawn from  the  vats  into  casks  or  barrels,  and  as  there 
is  practically  no  loss  of  carbonic  acid,  the  beer  remains 
free  from  yeasty  matters,  does  not  become  turbid,  and 
at  the  same  time  is  so  rich  in  carbonic  acid  that  an  after 
fermentation  is  rendered  unnecessary  for  its  preservation. 
The  above  process  may  advant^eously  replace  the 
•'  Pasteur"  method  of  fermentation.— W.  D.  B. 


Improvements  in  the  Mamtfacture  of  Unfermented 
Drinks.  Edward  Perrins,  Warwick.  Eng.  Pat.  6707, 
AprU  23,  1884. 

This  invention  has  for  its  object  improvement  in  the 
manufacture  of  unfermented  and  unintoxicating  drinks 
from  malt  and  hops,  which  shall  remain  good  and  with- 
out apparent  deterioration  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time.  To  make  twenty-eight  gallons  of  such  beer,  to 
which  the  inventor  has  given  the  name  of  V*  Sal  us,"  one 
bushel  of  malt  is  mashed  twice  over  as  in  the  onlinary 
course  of  brewing,  twenty  pounds  of  sugar  added,  and 
the  mash  run  off  into  a  copper  and  boiled  together  with 
three  pounds  of  hops,  for  one  hour  and  ten  minutes. 
After  Doiling,  it  is  put  into  a  cooler,  then  run  iuto  a 
larce  open  vessel ;  wnen  cold,  three  ounces  of  salicylic 
acid  are  added,  and  the  liquor  is  then  fined.  The  fined 
liquor  is  charged  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  as  in  the 
ordinary  course  for  the  preparation  of  aerated  waters, 
and  bottled.  The  above  quantities  of  materials  may  be 
somewhat  varied,  but  in  all  cases  salicylic  acid  must  be 
used  in  conjunction  with  carbonic  acid  gas. — W.  D.  B. 


XYIIL-SAnTAEICHEMISTRY,DISINFECTANTS. 

Purifying  Sewage  and  Foul  Waters.  S.  C.  Dean,  London. 
Eng.  Pat.  93,  January  1,  1884. 

The  invention  is  said  to  consist  of  an  improved  method 
of  aerating,  oxygenating,  filtering  and  purifying  sewage 
and  all  foul  waters,  and  apparatus  for  the  same.  Tne 
apparatus  appears  to  consist  of  tanks,  containing  any 
suitable  filtering  material,  the  bottom  of  the  tank  oeing 
laid  with  perforated  pipes,  through  which  air,  steam,  or 
a  gas  is  forced  into  the  filter  by  any  known  means. 

J.  T. 

Filtering  Sewage.    C.  Waite,' Reading.    Eng.  Pat.  7481, 

May  9,  1884. 

The  inventor  constructs  sets  of  three  tanks  in  descend- 
ing levels.  The  sewage  is  passed  into  the  first  tank,  where 
much  of  the  matter  in  suspension  is  deposited.  The 
liquid  then  passes  by  upward  filtration  into  the  second 
tank,  where  chemicals  may  be  added  if  it  be  thought 
desirable.  Similarly  the  fluid  passes  to  the  third  tank, 
and  from  this  through  another  upward  filter  it  flows  on 
to  the  surface  of  a  downward  filter,  after  which  it  runs 
away  in  a  harmless  condition.  The  deposit  in  the  tanks 
is  stiffened  by  the  addition  of  fresh  lime,  and  removed 
in  carts  or  trolleys  for  utilisation. — J.  T. 


iron  or  metallic  iron  in  a  sufficiently  divided  state.  The 
water  enters  the  vessel  from  the  bottom,  and  in  an 
upward  direction,  with  such  velocity  that  it  is  able  to 
keep  the  spongy  iron  or  material  in  constant  movement. 
The  movement  may  be  assisted  by  agitating  blades 
fixed  upon  an  axis,  dipping  down  into  the  vessel  and 
amongst  the  spongy  iron  or  material  which  it  contains. 
The  purified  water  is  drawn  off  from  the  top  of  the 
vessel,  where  the  dimensions  are  such  that  the  current 
is  not  sufficiently  rapid  to  cause  the  spongy  iron  or 
material  to  be  carried  out  of  the  purifying  vessel.  The 
escape  of  the  spongy  iron  or  material  is  further  pre- 
vented by  the  use  of  a  screen  of  perforated  metal. — J.  T. 

XIS— PIPER,  PASTEBOAfiD,  Etc. 

Test  for  the  Perviousness  of  Paper.    Aug.  LeonhardL 
Papier  Ztg.  9625,  Dresden. 

The  author  describes  the  following  test  for  paper,  by 
determining  the  permeating  powec  of  ink.  One  side  of 
the  paper  is  covei-ed  with  a  number  of  strokes  of ^a 
solution  of  chloride  of  iron,  containing  1*531  per  cent, 
of  iron,  by  means  of  a  pen  specially  constructed  for  the 
purpose.  After  drying,  a  small  quantity  of  ether  of 
0'726  sp.  gr.  and  saturated  with  pure  tannin  is  poured 
on  the  reverse  side  to  that  of  the  strokes,  by  holding  the 
paper  inclined.  If  the  paper  is  impervious  to  ink  no 
change  will  appear.  In  other  cases,  and  according  to 
the  porosity  of  the  paper,  the  reaction  will  become  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  apparent  The  pen  nib  is  not 
movable,  but  so  adjustea  that  both  points,  which  must 
be  rounded  ofl^  are  at  a  distance  of  1mm.  apart.  The 
sides  of  the  pen  should  be  of  ivory,  horn,  or  ebonite. 
The  chloride  of  iron  solution  gives  a  liquid,  which,  in 
penetrating  power,  corresponds  to  the  average  of  the 
better  sorts  of  writing  and  copying  inks. — J.  (J. 


Purifying  Water.    W.  Anderson,  Westminster.    Eng. 

Pat.  7665,  May  13,  1884. 

The  author  causes  the  water  to  be  purified  to  pass 
upwards  through  a  vefi-sel,  preferably  cylindrical  with 
conical  bottom.     This  vessel  is  charged  with  spongy 


Waterproof  Varnishes  for  Paper.    Papier  Ztg.,  Pharra. 

C.  H.  25,  107. 

These  varnishes  are  prepared  as  follows : — 1.  One  part 
Damar  resin ;  4,  5,  to  6  parts  acetone  are  digested  in  a 
closed  flask  for  two  weeks  and  the  clear  solution  poured 
oft*.  To  this  4  parts  of  collodion  are  added,  and  the 
whole  allowed  to  clear  by  standing.  2.  30  parts  white 
shellac  are  digested  with  500  parts  of  ether,  and  to  the 
solution  15  parts  of  lead  car  Donate  are  added,  then 
shaken  for  some  time  and  repeatedly  filtered.  3.  Five 
parts  of  glue  are  dissolved  in  100  parts  of  wami  water, 
and  this  solution  spread  on  paper.  After  diving  the 
paper  is  soaked  for  an  hour  m  10  per  cent,  solution  of 
acetate  of  alumina  and  again  dried,  in  order  to  give  it  a 
final  glaze.  4.  120  parts  of  linseed  oil  are  heated  and 
poured  iuto  a  mixture  of  33  parts  of  quicklime,  and  22 
parts  of  w^ater,  to  which  ^55  parts  of  melted  caoutchouc 
nave  been  added,  stirring  all  the  time.  The  varnish  is 
strained  and  used  hot.  5.  One  part  of  guttapercha  is 
carefully  digested  in  40  parts  of  benzene  on  the  water 
bath,  and  the  paper  covered  with  it  This  varnish  can 
be  drawn  or  written  on. — J.  C. 

XX.— FINE  CHEMICALS,  ALKALOIDS,  ESSENCES 

AND  EXTEACTS. 

Quantitative  Analysis  of  Morphine  in  Opium  Powder 
and  Extract.  Pharm.  Post ;  Schweiz.  Wochenschr. 
f.  Pharm.  22,  95-98. 

In  the  laboratory  of  G.  Hell  &  Co.  experiments  have 
been  made  with  the  view  of  comparing  the  method  of 
Bernhardt  for  estimating  morphine  with  two  others. 
1.  Method  of  Bernhardt :  Igrm.  opium  powder  is  rubbed 
with  distilled  water,  the  solution  poured  ofif  and  the 
operation  repeated  until  a  filtered  portion  is  colourless 
and  no  meconic  acid  reaction  with  iron  chloride  notice- 
able. The  filtered  solution,  amounting  to  about  40ec., 
is  evaporated  to  25cc.  and  shaken  in  a  test  glass  with 
five  drops  of  ammonia  and  lOcc.  of  ether.  The  layer  of 
eUier  is  then  completely  separated  by  decantation,  and 
the  remainder  absorbed  from  the  surface  with  bibulous 
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paper.  The  morphine,  which  precipitates  as  a  crystal- 
line powder,  is  collected  on  a  weigned  filter  paper  and 
the  last  tr.i'33  of  mother- liquor  washed  off  with  ether. 
The  separation  of  the  morphine  was  allowed  to  continue 
from  four  to  five  hours.  Instead  of  washing  the  filter 
paper  with  ether,  ii  was  found  preferable  to  use  a  small 
quantity  of  distilled  water.  2.  The  second  method, 
with  few  exceptions,  was  the  same  as  described  in  the 
Pharm  Germ,  ii. :  2fi;rm8.  dried  opium  powder  were 
extracted  with  distilled  water,  concentrated  to  40cc., 
and  treated  with  dgrms.  of  alcohol,  5grms.  of  ether,  and 
10  drops  of  ammonia.  The  mixture  was  left  12  hours 
after  being  well  shaken.  The  morphine  (separated)  was 
collected  on  a  weighed  filter  and  washed  with  2grms.  of 
a  mixture  of  alconol,  ether  and  water.  3.  The  third 
method  is  described  in  the  Osterr,  Phann,  :  2grms.  of 
opium  powder  are  left  to  macerate  for  24  hours  with 
2Qgrms.  of  a  mixture  of  2  parts  dilute  hydrochloric  acid 
and  37  parts  distilled  water,  then  filtered  and  the  residue 
washed  with  water.  The  filtrate  is  then  heated  with 
8  parts  of  sodium  chloride  and  allowed  to  stand  12  hours, 
then  filtered,  washed  with  NaCl  solution  and  the  filtrate 
treated  with  ammonia  until  it  smells  faintly.  After  12 
hours  the  precipitate  is  collected,  dried  and  dissolved  in 
dilute  acetic  acid  and  again  precipitated  with  ammonia, 
washed  with  water  and  dried.  By  a  comparison  of 
analyses  by  the  above  three  methods,  the  author  gives 
the  preference  for  accuracy  and  quickness  to  that  of 
Bemnardt.  A  small  correction  is,  however,  necessary 
in  the  latter,  as  pure  crystals  of  morphine  are  not  always 
obtained.  To  obtain  the  correction,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  estimate  the  percentage  of  impurities  in  a  series 
of  experiments. — J.  C 


QiiatUUative  Determination  of  Morphine  in  Opium. 
Perger.    Jour,  prakt  Chem.  29,  97. 

The  author  compares  the  following  methods  of  estimi^ting 
morphine  in  opium:  (1)  Hager*s  method  with  Godeffroy^ 
modifications.  (2)  The  method  of  the  Pharmacopceia 
austriaca  Ed.  VI.  (3)  Merk's  method,  and  (4)  a  method 
which  he  reconmiends  and  describes  in  the  following 
manner :— 10  to  20grms.  of  finely  divided  opium  are 
boiled  with  15  to  30CTms.  caustic  baryta  and  150  to 
200cc  water.  The  solution  is  filtered  and  the  residue 
exhausted  repeatedly  with  hot  water  until  the  filtrate 
ceases  to  produce  the  characteristic  colour  reaction 
with  molybdate  and  sulphuric  acid.  The  solution  is  then 
saturated  with  carbomc  anhydride,  and  evaporated  to 
dryness  on  a  water  bath.  The  residue  is  transferred  to 
a  flask  and  extracted  with  alcohol.  The  extract  is  evap- 
orated, treated  with  15cc.  water,  containing  a  small 
amount  of  ammonia,  and  allowed  to  stand  for  some  time. 
The  resulting  precipitate  is  washed  by  decantation  on 
a  small  tared  filter.  It  is  then  dried  at  40**  in  a  small 
separating  funnel.  When  dry  the  precipitate  is  digested 
on  the  filter  with  pure  chloroform,  re-dned  and  weighed. 
The  weight  obtained  represents  crude  morphine,  which 
may  be  purified  by  adding  hydrochloric  acid,  morphine 
hyarochioride  crystallising  out,  or  by  crystallising  the 
crude  product  from  alcohoL  The  following  is  a  com- 
parison of  the  percentages  of  morphine  in  opium  obtained 
oy  the  method  referred  to  in  the  above.  The  impure 
products  are  marked  thus*  : — 

Opium.      B.  Mark.    Pharm.  austr.    Hager.     Perger. 

1 —       ....      417'      ....  l^So«....9^ 

II 6-W      ....      2-01*      ....  O-SO?*^  ....  8-37 

III —       ....       —        ....  6*567'  ....  910 

IV 9-32      ....      0-253*    ....  8*620    ....11-00 

V 1-72      ....      0-300*    ....  1-170*  ....  3-08 

VL    13-67      ....         ?•        ....  8-420    ....14-75 

D.  B. 

On  Colchicine,    DingL  Polyt  Joum.  253.  [9]  p.  391. 

A.  HOUDES (Compter  rendu8,\9l^,  vol,  98, 1442)  extracted 
for  the  preparation  of  crystallised  colchicine,  the  seed  of 
colchicum,  with  96%  alcohol.  The  latter  is  distilled  from 
the  filtered  solution,  the  residue  digested  with  a  5%  solu- 
tion of  tartaric  acid,  and  the  acid  solution  shaken  up 
with  chloroform.  After  driving  off  the  latter,  crystals  are 
left  behind^  which  are  purified  l>y  recrystallising  out  of  a 


mixture  of  chloroform,  alcohol  and  benaene.  The  jieU 
is  0-3%  colchicine.  It  forms  colourless  priinisol  ivan 
bitter  taste,  fusing  at  93^  C.  After  drpng  at  100*  C 
they  do  not  fuse  until  at  163*  C.  It  is  pttle  loliible  ii 
water,  glycerine  and  ether,  very  easily  in  alcohol,  ehk. 
reform  and  benzene.  Like  tolonine  it  appean  tobei 
glucoside.— 8.  H. 


Process  for  the  Meuiufaeture  of  VaniUm,    Dingl.  ftkfi 

Joum.    253  [9]  p.  391. 

H.VARMANN  and  Reimer,  HoLmiinden  (Ger.  Pat  27902, 
1883),  have  found  that  coniferin  ia  converted  by  oiidatioii 
witli  chromic  acid  into  glucovanillin.  For  tus  pnipoK 
a  solution  10  parts  coniterin  in  200  parts  water  u  troited 
at  common  temperatures  with  a  solution  of  8  paiti 
chromic  acid  in  as  little  water  aa  possible.  The  nuxtnn 
is  left  at  rest  for  several  days  until  a  dirty  brown  jtt- 
cipitate  has  fallen  out  A  caroonate  of  an  alkaline  earth 
is  then  added,  the  liquor  heated  to  a  boil,  and  the  bux 
rest  of  chromium  thus  precipitated.  The  precipitate  k 
filtered,  and  the  filtrate  concentrate<l  to  a  small  balk, 
and  treated  witli  alcohol  in  excess.  Small  quantities  <if 
the  sugar- vauillate  of  the  alkaline  earth  are  departed 
along  with  glucovanilliu.  After  distilling  the  alcohd  off 
the  filtrate,  crusts  of  glucovanillin  crystals  are  left  b^ 
hind,  which  fuse  at  ITO''  C.  Coniferin  dissolves  in  snl- 
phuric  acid  with  a  deep  violet,  glucovanillin  with  i  light 
yellow  colour.  The  latter  is  split  up  into  glucose  fuid 
vanillin  by  emulsin  in  aqueous  solution,  or  by  boiling 
with  dilute  mineral  acids, — sulphuric  acid  in  best 
From  the  solution  the  vanillin  is  separated  by  extraction 
with  ether.— S.  H. 


Aseptol^  a  New  Antiseptic.    Chem.  Centr.  BL, 

IbW.  720. 

This  substance  is  an  analogue  of  salicylic  acid,  its  com- 
position corresponding  with  the  formula  for  hydroxyphenjl 
sulphurous  acid,  C«H4(0H)S0aH.  It  repreeenu  a  thick 
reddish  fluid  of  1-45  sp.gr.,  and  has  a  faint  odou 
resembling  phenol.  It  does  not  possess  the  toxic  tdion 
peculiar  to  phenol,  and  is  therefore  recommended  for 
surgical  and  ophthalmic  operations. — ^D.  B. 


On  the  Preparation  of  pure  Sub-nitrate  of  BissMitk, 
M.  Grossmann.    Chem.  Zeit.  1884,  677. 

B  V  combining  the  methods  recommended  by  Hager  and 
Deschomps,  the  author  finds  that  it  is  poauble  to  pre* 
pare  sub-nitrate  of  bismuth,  of  snow-white  appeaitnee 
and  absolutely  free  from  arsenic,  selenium,  and  other 
impurities.  To  40  parts  of  officinal  nitric  add,  betted 
upon  the  water  bath,  10  parts  of  commercial. btsmnth 
are  added  by  degrees :  tin  and  antimony  remaui  vt- 
dissolved  as  a  broTiiiiish  black  powder ;  the  solntioB  is 
separated  from  this,  boiled,  allowed  to  aigest  for  half  an 
hour,  and  filtered  through  glass  wool,  oxioe  of  iron  being 
in  this  manner  eliminated.  The  filtrate  is  poured  mto  s 
solution  of  four  parts  of  ammonium  chloride  in  200  paitt 
of  water,  and  tne  precipitate  of  oxide  of  btsmnth  cob- 
taminatcKi  only  with  co-precipitated  xinc  and  lead  ia 
collected  and  well  washed  with  water,  whereby  all  the 
silver,  arsenic,  selenium,  tellurium  copper  and  nickel  ii 
solution  are  separated.  For  the  removal  of  the  ea- 
precipitated  zinc  and  lead,  the  moist  preoipitata  is  boiled 
with  15  parts  of  soda-lye  in  15  parts  of  water,  washed 
with  warm  water,  and.  finally  dried.  Of  the  jeUov 
oxide  of  bismuth  thus  obtained,  10  parts  are  diaadvad 
in  from  36*5  to  38  parts  of  nitric  acid  of  l*1868p.  gr.,  aid 
the  solution  filtered  through  glass  wooL  One  quarter 
of  this  solution  is  set  on  one  side,  and  to  the  ranaia- 
ing  three-fourths  water  is  added  until  a  tnrfaidi^  hutoawi 
apparent.  The  quarter  which  was  set  mii  k  aov 
mixed  in,  and  the  whole  ia  poured  alowly  ia  a  thte 
stream  into  ATiO  parts  of  boiling  water.  After  a  halt 
hour  the  precipitate  is  filtered  off,  washed  with  100  parti 
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of  water,  and  dried  at  a  temperature  of  30"C.  {Note, — 
The  importance  of  bismntn  sub-nitrate  for  medicinal 
purposes  being  absolutely  free  from  tellurium,  bas 
reeentiy  been  pointed  out  oy  Reisert  Amer.  Joum«  of 
Pharm.  66, 177..  Abstr.).^W.  D.  B. 


From  this  it  may  be  seen  that  no  such  taUe  can  be 
yerv  accurate,  and  this  is  the  probable  reason  why  such 
tables  have  not  before  been  made.  But  for  those  who 
have  much  to  do  with  ether,  a  table  of  even  a  fair  degree 
of  practical  accuracy  is  far  better  than  none  at  all ;  and 


Ether  Table.    Dr.  Squibb,  Pharm.  Joum.,  74-6, 3rd  series. 

Table  of  Specific  GRAVrriES  of  combinations  of  absolute  ether  and  alcohol ;  the  ether  having  a  mecifio  gravity 
of '71888,  and  the  alcohol  of  '82012,  both  Uquids  at  IS^'C  =59°  F.,  compared  with  waiter  at 4''G.=  39*^  F.  as 
unity.  Or,  the  ether  of  71890,  and  the  alcohol  '82016,  both  liquids  at  16*'6  C.=60°F.,  compared  with 
water  at  15'''6  C.  =60*"  F.  as  unity. 

This  table  is  trustworthy  to  the  third  decimal  place,  and  moderately  accurate  to  the  fourth. 

The  corrected  columns  are  corrected  for  the  expansion  of  glass  only. 


1 

d 
100 

OOXPA&XD  WITH  WaTXB  AT  4*  a 

^sw-aF.As 

Ukity. 

OOKPARKD  WITH  WATXA 

ATl5»<a=60»F.  AS 
Uhity. 

Weighed  a^ 

Weighed  at- 

36^*2  F. 

15»0.= 

sSO^F. 

15«'60.« 

»60»F. 

25«0.- 

-77«F. 

lS^ie- 
60»F. 

25*0.-1 

«77«F. 

ftlUb 

Apparent. 

Correoted. 

Apparent 

Coneotod. 

Apparent 

Oorreoted. 

True. 

Apparent. 

Oorreeted. 

'7S1S8 

•71906 

71888 

•71838 

71817 

•70788 

•70761 

71890 

70812 

70626 

» 

.7S2S7 

•7S010 

•72020 

71960 

•71918 

70923 

•70686 

72021 

70975 

'70958 

96 

-73386 

•72172 

•72152 

•72101 

72080 

71057 

71020 

72168 

•71108 

71001 

97 

73115 

•72205 

•72186 

72233 

72212 

71192 

71155 

•72284 

•71211 

71224 

96 

•73644 

•72438 

•72118 

72864 

72313 

-71826 

71280 

•72116 

71374 

•71357 

95 

•73764 

72664 

•72514 

72490 

'72169 

71457 

71419 

72511 

•71506 

71489 

91 

•73884 

•72690 

•  -72670 

72616 

•72505 

71569 

71651 

-72666 

•71638 

•71621 

93 

•73004 

72814 

72791 

•72742 

'72721 

•71721 

71683 

72798 

71770 

71758  . 

92 

•74124 

72838 

'72918 

72068 

72847 

71852 

71814 

72918 

71002 

'71885 

91 

•74215 

'73064 

•73014 

72994 

'72973 

71982 

71944 

73013 

-72083 

•72016 

90 

74366 

73190 

73170 

•73121 

•73100 

72113 

72075 

73168 

•72164 

•72147 

80 

74487 

73215 

73195 

•73218 

•73227 

72215 

72907 

73296 

•72285 

•7-2278 

88 

74606 

78140 

73120 

•73374 

73353 

72374 

•72836 

73128 

72126 

72106 

87 

747S8 

73557 

73537 

73191 

•73173 

72491 

72467 

73517 

72517 

-72530 

88 

74817 

73674 

73651 

73ai 

73503 

'72617 

•72579 

•73666 

•72669 

•72658 

85 

74868 

•73791 

•73771 

73734 

•73713 

72780 

•72701 

73785 

•72791 

•72774 

8* 

76086 

73006 

73888 

•78854 

73833 

72860 

•72822 

73901 

72912 

-72805 

83 

75196 

74028 

71006 

78974 

•73968 

72062 

72914 

71022, 

76034 

78017 

82 

75889 

74U9 

74129 

74096 

74074 

•73103 

78065 

-74U1 

-73156 

73130 

81 

75106 

74270 

74250 

•74216 

74194 

73224 

73186 

74260 

•73278 

•73861 

80' 

75512 

74300 

74870 

74336 

74314 

73816 

73307 

74378 

73100 

73383 

79 

76631 

74508 

74188 

74458 

74431 

73469 

73130 

•74195 

•73583 

•73506 

78 

76756 

•74B27 

•74606 

74570 

74518 

73692 

73558 

74612 

•73615 

-73628 

n 

75878 

74716 

74725 

74687 

•71665 

•73716 

•73676 

74729 

-73767 

73750 

76 

78000 

71864 

74813 

71801 

74782 

-73838 

-73799 

74816 

7iS890 

•73873 

75 

76127* 

74991 

71970 

74934 

74012 

73970 

•73931 

71075 

74028 

71005 

74 

•ToSBd 

75U9 

75096 

76063 

•75041 

74102 

71063 

75101 

71151 

71137 

73 

76383 

•75fiM7 

75626 

'76193 

•75171 

74281 

74196 

75233 

74286 

71269 

78 

76510 

75374 

75853 

75822 

•75300 

74366 

•74327 

75882 

'74418 

74401 

71 

76610 

•75604 

75183 

75152 

-75130 

74501 

74462 

75192 

74548 

74580 

70 

•78770 

75634 

71613 

75582 

75560 

74635 

74596 

75628 

'74687 

74669 

The  abeolnte  ether  actually  obtained  by  the  writer  is  the 
basis  of  this  table,  and  the  specific  gravities  were  taken 


compared  with  water  at  15 'O**  C.  as  unity,  such  alcohol 
corresponding  very  closely  to  90*75  per  cent,  absolute 
alcohol  and  9*25  per  cent,  water. 


since  the  number  of  those  who  handle'and  use  ether  is 
constantly  and  rapidly  increasing,  and  will  increase 
more  rapidlv  still  as  it  is  more  cheaply  produced  and  its 
uses  extend,  such  tables  will  become  more  and  more 
useful. 

The  dilutions  for  the  table  were  conmienced  with  the 
absolute  ether  of  this  writer,  and  carefully  adjusted 
alcohol  of  •82016,  but  frem  shaking  together,  and  from 
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other  exposure  to  moist  air,  both  the  ether  and  the  alco- 
hol of  the  mixtares  became  slowly  weaker  thronghont 
the  ran^e  of  the  table,  and  no  attempt  was  made  to  pre- 
vent this,  from  considerations  mentioned  above.  Dila- 
tions were  made  and  aoenrate  specific  gravities  taken  for 
each  difference  of  2  per  cent  down  to  88  per  cent.,  aad 
below  that  for  each  difference  of  4  per  cent.,  all  the  other 
specific  gravities  beine  supplied  by  interpellation.  And 
as  with  alcohol  so  with  ether,  two  standards  of  unity  are 
in  common  use  ;  specific  gravities  are  given  by  both  these 
standards,  namely  water  at  4^  C.  and  at  15** '6  C. 


XXL— EXPLOSIVES,  MATCHES,  Etc 

Ths  Manufacture  and  Application  of  ExploHves.  Din^L 
Polyt.  Joum.  253,  70,  1884. 

The  explosive  panclastite,  a  mixture  of  liquid  peroxide 
of  nitrogen  with  certain  hydrocarbons,  or  fatty  sub- 
stances, or  the  nitro-derivatives  of  the  same,  the  inven- 
tion of  which  is  claimed  by  £.  Turpin,  and  concerning 
which  a  considerable  de^ee  of  interest  has  recently 
been  displayed,  can  scarcely  lay  claim  to  novelty,  or  be 
considered  likely  to  obtain  widespread  application. 
Some  ten  years  ago,  H.  Sprengel  described  and  patented 
in  England  an  explosive  of  the  same  nature  as  pan- 
cListite,  from  which  it  differed  only  in  the  fact  that 
nitric  acid  was  employed  in  place  of  liquid  peroxide  of 
nitrogen.  The  inconveniences  which  prevented  Sprengel's 
explosive  from  being  usefully  applied  are  connected  also, 
but  to  a  still  greater  degree,  with  pandaatite.  Some  of 
the  most  serious  draw&cks  to  the  employment  of  the 
latter  are  the  instability  and  disagreeable  nature  of  the 
liquid  peroxide  of  nitrogen,  which  boils  at  22*0. ;  the 
impossibility  of  enveloping  the  cartridge  in  anything  but 
glass  ;  the  trouble  and  diuiger  to  health  attendant  upon 
the  mixture  of  the  two  ingredients,  and  the  corrosive 
action  of  nitrogen  peroxide  upon  the  copper  shell  of  the 
detonator.  Moreover,  the  risks  attendant  upon  the 
transport  of  such  an  explosive  would  be  si^cient  in 
themselves  to  prevent  its  distribution  and  employment. 

Anapplicationof  illumination  bvelectridtyhas  recently 
been  made  at  the  Hamm  works  of  the  Veieinigten 
Rheinisch-Westflilischen  Pulverfabriken.  The  current  is 
derived  from  a  Gtilcher  djmamo  of  130  amperes  and  65 
volts;  two  arc  lights  well  removed  from  the  danger 
buildings  illuminate  the  exterior ;  the  engine  roonis  are 
provided  with  incandescent  lamps  of  8  to  32  candle 
power,  as  are  also  the  danger  buildings,  where  the 
power  of  the  lamps  is  from  16  to  18  candles. 

An  accidental  explosion,  which  occurred  in  aslate  quarry 
near  the  railway  station  of  Cerb^re,  Prussia,  points  to 
the  necessity  for  ascertaining  with  certainty  whether 
a  mine  has  been  entirely  exptoded,  or  otherwise,  by  the 
first  detonation.  In  this  case  a  shaft  had  been  sunk  in 
hard  slate  of  kminar  structure  to  a  depth  of  8m. 
in  a  vertical  direction  ;  borings  in  a  horizontal  direction 
were  now  made  right  and  left,  and  660  Idles  of  dyna- 
mite filled  into  these  horizontal  chambers.  The  charge 
was  detonated  by  the  aid  of  a  high-tension  fuse,  but  its 
explosion  performed  but  little  work;  the  nn^vourable 
result,  however,  was  ascribed  to  the  structure  of  the 
slate.  Some  three  months  afterwards,  during  the  carry- 
ing on  of  blasting  operations  in  the  vicinity  of  this  mine, 
a  violent  explosion  took  place,  and  fragments  of  stone 
were  hurled  on  the  railway  80m.  distant,  doing  consider- 
able dama^  to  the  rolling  stock.  It  would  thus  appear 
that  a  pK>rtion  of  the  charge  in  the  first  mine  had  escaped 
detonation,  but  that  this  was  brought  about  three  months 
afterwards  by  the  vibrations  caused  by  the  explosion  of 
other  charges  of  dynamite  in  the  vicinity.  Accidents 
such  as  this  may  be  avoided  by  detonating  the  charge  in 
more  places  than  one,  and  by  the  careful  examination 
of  the  crater  after  the  explosion  has  taken  place. 

Windsor,  in  coniunction  with  several  others,  has  recently 
devised  a  so-called  dynamite-cannon  {Scientific  American, 
1884,  p.  214),^  the  merits  of  which  have  been  investigated 
by  a  Commission,  acting  under  instructions  from  the 
United  States  Government.  This  cannon  consiBts  of  a 
strong  steel  tube,  122om.  long,  of  5cm.  internal  diameter, 
and  6*5mm,  thick,  resting  upon  a  light  steel  carriage 


of  such  construction  that  the  tube  may  readily  be  pointed 
in  any  desired  horizontal  or  vertical  direction.  The 
projecnle  consists  of  a  tapering  wooden  plug,  the  hind- 
most portion  of  which  fits  closely  in  the  bore  of  the  ta1)e, 
and  whose  other  extremity  carries  a  thin  metal  shell 
filled  with  dynamite.  In  front  of  this  metallic  case  is  a 
mass  of  some  soft  substance,  in  which  a  detonator  Lb 
embedded.  A  oonical  cap,  with  a  rod  attadied  to  it,  is 
fitted  in  front  of  all,  and  the  rod,  being  in  contact  with 
the  detonator,  brings  that  to  explosion  as  soon  as  the 
projectile  meets  a  hard  body.  Motion  is  transmitted  to 
the  projectile  by  means  of  compressed  air,  the  entry  ci 
which  into  the  tube  is  regnlatea  automatically,  in  siieh 
a  maimer  that  the  pressure  gradually  increases  until  the 
projectile  leaves  the  mouth  of  the  cannon.  In  an  actual 
experiment,  it  was  found  that,  with  an  air  pressure  of 
31  kilos  per  souare  cm.,  the  distance  traversed  by  a 
projectile  fired  from  a  2-inch  caimon  was  2,000m.  Since 
compressed  air  is  the  first  requirenient  for  this  cannon, 
its  employment  is  obviously  confined  to  such  positioiu 
where  compressed  air  is  r^Buiily  obtainable.  As  to  the 
reliability  of  the  arrangements  for  the  introduction  of 
compressed  air  into  the  tube,  and  as  to  the  certainty  of 
explosion  of  the  charge  when  ^  the  projectile  stnkes 
obliquely,  further  data  are  requisite. 

From  the  eighth  report  of  Her  Majesty's  Inspector  under 
the  Explosives  Act,  some  idea  may  be  gunea  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  English  explosives  indus^  in  the  year  1883. 
At  the  close  of  that  year,  there  existed  in  Great  Britain  104 
factories  for  military  and  industrial  explosives,  and  13  for 
the  preparation  of  fireworks.  The  number  of  magaanes 
was  31^,  that  is  nine  more  than  the  number  in  1882 ;  tiie 
number  of  stores  in  April,  1883,  licensed  for  quantitiee 
of  powder,  not  exceeding  two  tons,  or  of  dynamite  and 
explosives  of  the  same  class  not  in  excess  of  one  ton,  was 
2,108,  that  Is  63  more  than  in  1882.  The  number  of 
expense  magazines  was  19,386,  or  3,717  more  than  in 
1880.  As  compared  with  the  imports  during^  1882,  there 
was  also  a  marked  increase  in  the  quantities  of  dyna- 
mite and  gunpowder  imported  durin^if  1883.  Of  accidents 
there  occurrea  172  in  all,  resulting  in  the  deaths  of  39, 
and  the  wounding  more  or  less  seriously  of  109  persona. 
Forty-eight  of  the  accidents  were  simply  due  to  the 
explosion  of  single  cartridges,  and  were  not  attended  by 
any  serious  reralts.  The  following  table  presents  an 
analyti<»l  view  of  the  circumstances  nnda  which  the 
172  accidents  took  place  : — 

Name  of  ExplosiTe.  Aeoidents  iook  plaoa  dnrinv 

Pir«pftr»Uoa  Stonis«-  I^m.     Tnanoil  T(A 

Gunpowdsr.... ....    S6  ...•     1    ••••  98    ...•     1    ....  M 

Dynamito 2  ....    *—    ••..  S2    ....    ^    ....  M 

OunCotton 6  ....    —    ....     9    ....    —    ....  15 

Meronry  Folminate   1  ....    —    ....  —    ....    —    ..-•  1 

Ammunition ......     06  ....    —    ....     4    ....    —    ....  79 

Fireworks ft  ....    ~    ....     1    —    —    ....  » 

DiflSsrent Explosives -*->  ....    —             2    .•••    — "  ....  8 

Of  the  26  accidents  which  occurred  during  the  nuOrafae- 
ture  of  gunpowder,  19  were in^ the  incorporatingmills ; 
only  one  man,  however,  being  injured,  and  that  oy  fire. 
A  series  of  experiments  has  been  conducted  with  a  viev 
of  ascertaining  whether  the  reserve  store  of  cartridges 
in  machine  guns  was  liable  to  suffer  detonation  as  a 
whole  by  the  shock  imparted  by  the  discharge  of  one. 
It  was  found  that  the  metallic  cartridges,  with  a  charge 
of  40*5grms.  for  the  Nordenfelt  1-inch  maehme  guns, 
were  not  liable  to  be  detonated  en  maste,  but  that  in  the 
case  of  the  Nordenfelt,  Hotchkiss  or  Armstrong  rapid 
delivery  6-pounder,  the  dischaige  of  one  cartri^  was 
sufficient  to  brins  about  the  explosion  of  the  remainder, 
a  fact  readily  understood  when  it  is  remembered  that  the 
charges  for  {hose  three  guns  are  respectively  1*247, 0'886, 
and  0*964kgrs.  Some  experiments  were  also  made  as 
to  the  possibility  of  bringing  d2fnamite  to  complete 
detonation  by  means  of  detonating  mixtures,  not  ccm- 
talning  any  fulminate.  The  foQowing  mixtares  in 
charges  of  6*5  grains  were  tried— 

la)   1  potassinm  chlorate,  1  sulphide  of  antimony. 
1  potassium  chlorate,  1  sugar. 

1  potassium  chlorate.  1  sugar,  0*4  realgar. 
4  potassium  chlorate,  1  sugar,  1  realgar. 

2  potassium  chlorate,  1  lead  ferrocvanide. 
An  ordinary  triple  detonator,  with  a  chaise  or  t^ 

grains. 


TMaL 
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The  dynamite  was  occasionally  «letonated  hy  (a)  and  (c), 
and  always  so  bv  {d)  and  (e),  but  {b)  was  found  to  be 
insufficient.  With  cellulose  ( *  *  lignine  ")  dynamite,  all  the 
above  detonating^  compositions,  {a)  excepted,  were  found 
to  be  efficient.  Experiments  were  made  to  ascertain 
whether  old  charcoal,  after  being  wetted,  was  liable  to 
spontaneous  ignition  on  ^ying.  This  was  found  not  to 
he  the  case.  It  has  also  been  proved  by  direct  experi- 
ment that  gunpowder,  brought  m  contact  with  iron  at  a 
temperature  of  lOO^C,  in  either  dry  or  moist  air,  is' not 
liable  to  spontaneous  inflammation. — W.  D.  B. 


Improvements  in  the  Mctnufactttre  of  Gunpowder  and  like 
ISscplosive  Co^npounds,  Thorsten  Nordenfelt,  of  West- 
minster, and  victor  Algernon  Meurling,  of  Chris- 
tianstad,  Sweden.    Eng.  Pat.  6514,  April  18,  1884. 

In  order  to  obviate  the  neoessity  for  a  prolonged  mechani- 
cal incorporation  of  the  constituents  of  gunpowder,  and 
also  to  obtain  of  these  a  more  thorough  admtxture  than 
is  possible  by  mechanical  means,  the  carbon  or  car- 
bonaceous matter  is  first  thoroughly  mixed  with  the 
proper  amount  of  a  concentrated  solution  of  sulphur  in 
carbon  bisulphide,  in  a  closed  vessel  provided  with  a 
mechanical  a^tator.  When  the  mixture  is  complete  the 
solvent  is  distilled  off,  and  the  recovered  solvent  emploved 
for  subsequent  operations.  The  dry  mixture  of  carbon 
and  sulphur  is  then  repeatedly  saturated  with  an  aqueous 
solution  of  potassium  nitrate,  the  water  beinc  evaporated 
off  at  a  gentle  heat  after  each  addition  of  the  solution. 
When  the  proper  amount  of  potassium  nitrate  has  been 
introduced,  the  powder  mixture  is  evaporated  to  dryness, 
and  may  then  be  finished  according  to  the  usual  methods. 
— W.  D.  B. 


ZXH— &EKER&L  AKALITICAL  CEEMISTEI. 

Paratoluidine  Sulphate  cu  a  Test  for  Nitric  Acid,    A. 

Long!,  Gaz.  Chim.  13,  465. 

Thb  red  colour  produced  by  nitric  acid  in  a  solution  of 
paratoluidine  sulphate  and  sulphuric  acid  is  applicable  to 
the  detection  of  very  small  quantities  of  that  acid. — A.  S. 


Estimation  of  Nitrous  and  Nitric  Acids  alone  or  when 
mixed.    A.  Longi,  Gaz.  Chim.  18,  469. 

The  method,  which  is  a  volumetric  one,  depends  upon 
the  known  decomposition  of  nitrous  add  by  ammonia 
and  amides  into  nitrogen  and  water,  and  the  reduction  of 
nitrous  to  nitric,  by  the  action  of  arsenious  acid.  To 
determine  nitrous  acid  the  solution  of  the  nitrite  is  de- 
composed by  acetic  acid  and  urea  in  a  flask  of  200cc. 
capacity,  and  the  nitrogen  collected  and  measured  in  the 
usual  apparatus,  which  is  connected  with  the  flask.  In 
the  same  apparatus  nitrates  are  to  be  reduced  by  a  hydro- 
chloric acid  solution  of  arsenious  acid,  and  then  decom- 
posed by  urea.  The  determination  of  the  two  acids  caii 
oe  combined  in  one  operation.  According  to  the  author's 
examples,  the  process  gives  good  results. — ^A.  S. 


A  New  Reaction  of  Benzidine,    By  P.  Julius.    Monatsh. 

f.  Chem.  1884,  193. 

In  addins  potassium  bichromate  solution  to  a  concen- 
trated sMution  of  this  base,  a  deep  blue  crystalline 
precipitate  is  inimediatel^  formed,  which  proved  on  in- 
vestigation to  be  a  chromic  salt,  having  the  composition 
represented  by  the  formula  Ci3Hg(NH2)2Cr04.  The 
formation  of  this  chromate  affords  a  delicate  reaction, 
occurring  with  very  dilute  solutions  of  the  base.  With 
a  solution  of  1  part  in  50,000  the  blue  precipitate  can  be 
obtained  on  warming.  The  isomeric  diphenyline  gives  a 
similar  reaction,  also  in  very  dilute  solution.  — C.  F.  C. 


Detection  of  Nitric  Acid  in  presence  of  other  Adds 
which  disguise  its  Reactions,  A.  Longi,  Gaz.  Chim. 
13,  468. 

This  method  is  specially  contrived  for  the  detection  of 
nitric  acid  in  presence  of  hydrobromic,  hydriodic,  chloric, 
bromic,  iodic,  chromic  and  other  acids.  The  solution 
which  is  to  be  tested  for  nitric  acid,  if  acid,  is  neutralised 
with  sodium  carbonate  and  treated  with  excess  of  a  solu- 
tion of  sulphurous  acid.  The  solution  is  then  gently 
heated  to  remove  most  of  the  suphur  dioxide  and  neu- 
tralised with  sodium  carbonate.  In  this  way,  acids  rich 
in  oxygen,  such  as  chloric,  bromic,  iodic  and  chromic 
acids,  are  reduced.  The  liquid  is  heated  to  boiling;,  the 
insoluble  metallic  oxides  hitered  off,  and  the  filtrate 
boiled  with  acetic  acid  and  lead  dioxide  to  expel  bromine 
and  iodine.  The  coloured  liquid  is  filtered,  and  any  lead 
which  has  gone  into  solution  precipitated  by  sodium  sul- 
phate. The  filtrate  is  evaporated  to  dryness  on  a  water- 
bath,  and  in  the  residue  nitric  acid  may  be  detected  by 
the  usual  tests.— A.  B. 


Qualitative  Analysis  with  small  quantities,    H.  Hager, 
Pharm.  Centralb.  25,  251-54. 

The  usual  complicated  and  wasteful  method  of  testing 
pharmaceutical  preparations  can  be  just  as  well  accom- 
plished with  a  drop  of  the  reagent,  and  the  substance  to 
be  tested.  The  following  apparatus  and  reagents  are 
needed  :  (1)  Eight  or  nine  small  bottles,  holding  10-20cc., 
with  glass  stoppers  drawn  out  into  rods,  so  that  they  can 
be  used  for  transferring  a  drop  of  the  liquid  to  a  test 
paper  or  glass  ;  (2)  six  small  bottles  of  25cc.  with 
caoutchouc  stoppers,  through  which  a  glass  rod  is  fixed. 
These  are  for  solutions  such  as  barium  chloride,  oxalic 
acid,  sulphuric  acid,  etc. ;  (3)  test  papers  prepared  from 
good  filter  paper  of  litmus,  turmeric,  indicp  carmine  for 
nitric  acio,  and  caustic  alkalis,  rosaniline  paper  for 
alcohol,  prussiate  of  potash,  paper  for  the  different 
metallic  salts  and  papers  prepared  with  potassium  sul- 
phocyanide,  sodium  sulphite,  potassium  iodide,  iodate, 
lead  acetate,  tannin,  etc. ;  (4)  two  strips  of  brass  for  the  de- 
tection of  arsenic  in  the  form  of  arsenic  or  arsenious  acid. 
The  hydrochloric  acid  solution  is  heated  with  oxalic  acid 
solution  or  the  ammoniacal  extract  saturated  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  oxalic  acid  added.  The  latter  effects  the 
reduction  of  arsenic  to  arsenious  acid.  One  drop  of  the 
solution  is  placed  on  the  brass  strip  and  evaporated  to 
dryness  at  a  gentle  heat  over  the  flame  of  a  lamp.  On 
washing  with  water,  a  permanganate  coloured  spot  in- 
dicates the  presence  of  arsenic.  Nitric  acid  or  mtrates, 
sulphuric  acid  or  free  ammonia  should  not  be  present 
in  the  solution  to  be  tested  ;  (5)  three  or  four  glass 
plates  of  clear,  colourless  and  thin  glass,  whereon 
to  make  reactions  or  to  evaporate  liquids;  (6)  piece 
of  platinum  foil  and  wire.  In  testing,  two  drops 
of  the  liquid  are  placed  on  one  of  the  glass  plates 
and,  close  to  them,  a  drop  of  the  reaj^ent  Then  the  two 
liquids  are  mixed,  and  any  change  in  the  transparency 
or  colouration  will  be  easily  observed  by  placmg  the 
glass  over  white  or  black  paper.  The  plates  can  be  used 
also  to  distinguish  volatile  from  non-volatile  compounds 
by  warminjg  one  or  two  drops  of  solution  over  a  lamj)  to 
dryness.  The  smallest  amount  of  residue  can  be  at  once 
detected  under  the  misroscope,  which  will  also  show 
whether  it  be  crystalline  or  amorphous.  The  test  papers 
are  prepared  by  drawing  them  through  a  moderately 
concentrated  solution  of  the  reagent  placed  in  a  plate,  to 
the  depth  of  1  or  2mm.,  and  dicing  in  a  warm  place.— 
J.  C.  

New  Tests  for  Nitric  and  Nitrous  Acid  Nitrates  and 
Nitntes.    H.  Hager,  Pharm.  Centralb.,  25,  289-290. 

Ix  place  of  the  ferrous  sulphate  and  sulphuric  acid  method 
the  loUowing  may  be  adopted.  The  colourless  solutions 
of  the  salts  aro  strongly  acidified  with  HCl,  more 
especially  where  organic  acids  are  present,  then  an 
amount  about  the  size  of  a  pea  of  powdered  ferrous  sul- 
phate added  to  3-4cc.  of  the  acid  solution.  In  presence 
of  large  quantities  of  nitrates  or  nitrites  the  liquid  turns 
deep  yeUow.  If  it  remain  colourless,  heat  without 
stirring  almost  to  boiling,  and  the  presence  of  small 
traces  of  the  nitrogen  acid  is  indicated  by  an  immediate 
yellow  colouration.  To  test  caustic  alkalis  an  amount 
about  the  size  of  a  bean  is  dissolved  in  2cc.  of  water  and 
treated  with  excess  of  HCl,  and  the  ferrous  sulphato 
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added  as  above.  Nitrates  or  nitrites  produce  a  yellow 
colonratioD.  To  test  concentrated  sulphnric  add,  five 
drops  of  the  acid  are  transferred  to  a  piece  of  glass  placed 
over  white  paper,  and  a  pinch  of  the  white  ferrous 
sulphate  dropped  in  the  middle  of  the  liquid.  The  same 
yellow  colouration  is  produced.  The  colourless  crystals 
of  phenol  are  a  delicate  reagent  for  the  nitrogen  acids. 
If  a  phenol  crystal  be  droppea  into  concentrated  HaS04it 
dissolves  to  a  colourless  solution.  Should  nitrates  or 
nitrites  be  present,  colours,  varying  in  intensity  from  red 
to  green,  at  once  appear.  Org[anic  acids  must  be  strongly 
acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  some  crystals  of  phenol 
added,  and^  the  whole  heated  to  .SO'^-^tO"  C.  Similar 
deep  colourations  are  produced.  Both  the  above  methods 
may  be  used  with  small  quantities.  To  test  ferric  salts — 
for  example,  liq.  ferrisesquichlorati — 2  to  3cc.  are  placed 
in  a  test  tube,  then  1  to  2cc.  of  water  and  2  to  3cc.  pure 
hvdrochloric  acid,  and,  after  mixing,  3  or  4  crystals  of 
pnenoL  On  warming  to  80"  to  90**  C.  the  mass  darkens 
and  becomes  turbid  lu  presence  of  nitric  acid.  The 
presence  of  hydrochloric  acid  prevents  the  phenol  reaction 
with  ferric  salts. — J.  C. 


the  rare  metals,  the  2nd  of  the  various  reagents,  etc., 
3rd,  table  shewing  the  solubility  of  salts  in  water  and 
in  acids,  4th,  schemes  for  recc^rding  analytical  results, 
and  6th,  chart  of  spectra. 


A  Treatise  on  the  Purification  of  Coal  Gas 

AND  TUE  AdVANTAOBS  OF  CoOPSR'tt  OOAIf-LOOMG 

Process.  By  It.  P.  Spice,  M.  Inst  C.E.  London : 
E.  and  F.  N.  Spon,  16,  Charing  Cross.  New  York  : 
35,  Murray  Street 

This  is  an  8vo.  volume,  bound  in  cloth,  and  contam- 
ing  79  pages  of  subject-matter,  and  in  addition  three 
appendices,  and  a  tabulated  statement  of  results 
referred  to  on  page  2  of  the  text  The  work  is  illus- 
trated by  10  wood-cuts,  and  in  its  table  of  contents 
the  subject-matter  is  subdivided  as  follows  : — Modem 
history  of  the  purification  of  coal  gas ;  Cooper's  coal- 
liming  process  ;  London  ^  ;  ^acies  exposed ;  con- 
cluding remarks ;  appendices. 


BetD   iBooia. 

Analysis  of  Milk,  Condensed  Milk,  and  Infants' 
Milk-foods,  with  special  regard  to  Hygiene 
AND  Sanitary  Inspection.  By  Dr.  Nicholas 
Gerber,  Manager  of  the  American-Swiss  Milk 
Product  Company  (Limited),  New  York,  <kc.,  &c. 
Translated  from  the  Eevised  German  Edition,  and 
edited  by  Dr.  Hermann  Endemann,  editor  of  the 
Journal  of  the  American  Chemical  Society,  tSzic.,  &c. 
Illustrated  by  19  plates.  New  York,  1882.  London: 
Triibner  &  Co. 

The  editor  claims  in  his  preface  that  *'  this  book  is  a 
laboratory  guide,  which  enables  even  beginners,  and 
all  such  who  cannot  make  the  subject  of  milk-analysis 
a  speciality,  to  cope  with  this  otherwise  complicated 
task."    The  book  is  an  8vo.  volume  bound  in  cloth, 
containing  101  pages,  table  of  contents  at  be^ning, 
and  19  wood-cuts  interspersed   in  the   text. .  The 
subject-matter  is  subdivided  as  follows  :~  Normal 
cows'  milk ;  physiological  and  other  causes  influencing 
the  secretion ;  physical  analysis  of  milk  j  microscop- 
ical examination  ;  specific  gravity ;  chemical  analysis ; 
abnormal  cows'  milk ;  milk  of  other  animals  ;  con- 
densed and  preserved  milks ;  woman's  milk ;  iniants' 
mUk-foods  m  powder ;  ^vernment  control  of  the 
milk  supply ;  determination  of  the  fat ;  properties  ot 
normal  cows'  milk  and  market  milk;  the  aim  of 
government  control  of  the  quality  of  the  milk  supply  ; 
general  rules  for  a  rational  milk  inspection ;  proposi- 
tion stating  the  main  points  for  an  ordinance  regu- 
lating the  sale  of  milk  m  large  cities  ;  propositions  for 
regulations  governing  producers  of  milk  and  milk 
dealers  :  list  of  apparatus  and  chemicals  required  for 
the  analysis  of  milk  and  infants'  milk-foods. 


The  Alkali  Makers'  Pockst-Book.  Tables  and 
Analytical  Methods  for  Manufacturers  of  Sulphnric 
Acid,  Nitric  Acid,  SodcL  Potash,  and  Ammonia. 
Bv  George  Lunob,  PLD.,  Professor  of  Technical 
Chemistry,  Zurich,  and  Ferdinand  Hurter.  PLD. 
London  :  George  Bell  &  Sons,  York  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  1884. 

Small  8vo  volume,  bound  in  cloth,  and  containing 
preface,  table  of  contents^  preliminaiy  notice,  and  l&l 
pages  of  subject-matter,  including  a  table  of  errata, 
and  an  alphabetical  inaez.    The  matter  is  arran^ 
as  follows :— General  Tables  and  Special  Fart,  which 
contains,  concisely  given,  special  analytical  methods 
lor  valuing  or  otherwise  oetermining  the  chief  pro- 
ducts ot  the  foJ  lowing  branches  of  industry.    (1)  Fuel 
and  furnaces ;  (2)  sulphuric  acid  manufacture  j  (3)  salt- 
cake  and  hydrochloric  acid;  (4)  bleaching  powder 
and  chlorate  of  potash  manufacture ;  (5)  sooa  ash 
manufacture ;  (6;  sulphur  recovery ;  (7)  nitric  acid 
manufacture ;  (8)  potash  manufacture ;  (9)  ammonia 
manufacture.   Appendix:  (A) Preparationof  standard 
solutions ;  (B)  rules  for  sampling ;  (C)  companson  of 
the  hydrometer  degrees,  according  to  Baum6  and 
Twaddell,  with  the  specific  gravities ;  (D)  value  of 
alkali   per  ton.     The    appearance  of   the  German 
equivalent  of  this  work,  viz.,  "Das  Taschenbuch  fur 
die  Soda,  Pottasche,  and  Ammoniak  Fabrikation," 
has  already  received  due  notice  (See  this  Journal  IL 
[3]  141),  but  this,  the  English  translation,  besides 
being  more  generally  accessible  to  British  manufac- 
turers, contains  additions  coming  from  the  pen  of  Dr. 
Hurter,  on  the  Deacon's  process,  and  on  chimney- 
testing.    This  gentleman  has  been  at  ^reat  pains, 
moreover,  to  convert  all  the  tables  containing  metrical 
measurements  and  data,  into  their  corresponding 
British  equivalents.  * 


A  CouRSS  OF  QuAXiTATiyE  Chbmical  Analysis. 
By  the  late  William  George  Valentin,  F.CS. 
Bevised  and  corrected  by  W.  R.  Hodgkinson, 
Ph.D.  (Wurzburg),  and  H.  M.  Chapman.  6th 
Editor.  London  :  J.  and  A.  Churchill,  New  Bur- 
lington  Street,  1884. 

This  is  an  8vo.  volume  bound  in  cloth,  in  style 
and  size  resembling  the  former  editions  of  this 
well-known  work.  It  contains  305  pages  of  subject 
matter,  map  of  spectra,  and  alphabetical  index,  and 
it  is  also  illustrated  by  17  wood-<;uts.  At  the  close  of 
the  several  chajpters  there  follow  sets  of  ''  Questions 
and  Exercises.  The  whole  work  is  divided  into 
eight  chapters  and  five  appendices,  the  1st  treating  of 
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ENGLISH  APPLICATION& 

188i. 

13685  J.  aNeiU  Mackle,  LiveipooL  ImprovemsntB  la  md* 
>ling  and  testing  appaiatus  for  spiiitaous  Uqnocs  or  other 
iqulds.    September  lU  .     . 

12503  T.  J.  Barnard.  Harleeden.  Improvements  u  u« 
economiccU  concentration  of  oreB»  minenuB,  and  metaUio  ni^ 
stances.    September  19  ,    ^. 

12585  H.  J;  Uaddan,  Westminster.  Improvements  in  Um 
treatment  of  slag  and  in  rteovenr  of  certain  materisa  ^aa 
therein.  Communioated  by  O.  Uenmelandt,  Potsdam.  Sep- 
tember 19  ^   . 

mn  J.  Kirkaldy,  Poplar,  Middlesex.  ImFTOTsmeDU  in 
surfooe  condensers  and  heaters.   Septembers 
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12643  W.  Donaldson,  J.  Shone,  and  S.  Anlt,  London.  Im- 
piOTements  in  the  porifloatlon  of  sewaKO  and  other  fool 
uqiiida,  and  in  apjMuraras  employed  therefor.    September  20 

12653  F.  M.  Ly  te,  London.  Improvements  in  the  manufaoture 
of  anti-fouUng  paints  for  submerged  structores.  September  20 

12066  W.  iSge,  London.  A  new  or  improved  method  of 
wrapping  or  parcelling  up  soluble  or  insoluble  blue  or  other 
oolourrseptember  22 

12674  J.  Douglas  Carter,  London.  Improved  waterproof 
paper  for  use  in  letter  copying.    September  22 

12681  C.  E.  Bell,  London.  Improvements  in  the  treatment  of 
oils  and  tars  obtained  from  blast  furnaces  and  gas  produoera 
for  the  production  of  valuable  hydrocarbons  therefrom.  Sep- 
tember 22 

12687  J.  Riley.  Glasgow.  Improvements  in  the  process  and 
apparatus  for  making  steel  with  open-hearth  furnaces.  Sep- 
tember 23 

126B0  W.  Kneen,  Barrow-in-Furness.  The  consumption  of 
smoke  and  economical  combustion  of  coal.    September  23 

120M  J.  A.  Crocker,  London.  Improyements  in  filtering 
machines.    Complete  specification.   September  23 

12007  F.  Oppenneim.  London.  An  unctuous,  siccative  and 
emollient  mizture  for  toilet  and  medicinal  purposes.  Com- 
municated by  £.  Dantrevau^  Paris.    September  28 

12009  J.  wybnrd  Furrell,  London.  A  new  or  improved 
method  of  and  apparatus  for  precipitating  or  abstracting  water 
from  atmoepheiic  air.   September  23 

12702  W.  Rudd  Oswald,  London,  and  J.  Russell  Williams. 
Brockley,  Kent.  A  new  metallic,  fibrous,  and  elastic  Jointing 
materiaL   September  23 

12706  S.  Cleland  Davidson,  London.  Improvements  in 
apparatus  for  employing  heated  air  in  drying  or  baking  vege- 
table or  other  substances.  July  28.  Previously  included  in 
No.  10725 

12711  A.  C.  Henderson,  London.  Improvements  in  smoke 
and  gas  consuming  furnaces.  Communicated  by  M.  Elrude wig. 
Frankf  OTi^m-Maln.  and  W.  Kloh  and  J.  Hymes.  United  States. 
Complete  specification.    September  23 

12713  W.  Qostwyck  Gard.  Xondon.  The  manufaoture  of  an 
improved  disinfectant,  deodorlMr  and  precipitant.  September 
23 

12718  H.  Brunner,  Liverpool.  Improvements  in  the  treat- 
ment of  certain  phoephatic  materials.    September  23 

12725  K.  Maichese,  London.  Process  for  electrolytic  extrac- 
tioD  of  copper  from  its  ores.    September  23 

12732  R.  Townsend  and  A.  Watson  Townsend.  Glasgow. 
Improvements  in  bleaching  fibrous  materials  and  ubrics,  and 

ekper  pulp  of  vegetable  origin.  Complete  specification.  Sep. 
mber24 

12741  R.  Kennedy,  Glasgow.  Improvements  in  the  expansion 
of  air  orgases  by  heating.    September  24 

12755  H.  ih  Pattin8on,junr.,  London.  Improvements  In  the 
manuflusture  of  hydrates  of  barium  and  strontium  from  their 
ores.    September  24 

12765  w.  Day,  London.  Improvements  in  kilns  for  burning 
bricks  and  other  articles.    September  24 

12767  W.  Deacon  Curaon  and  G.  Jones,  London.  Improve- 
ments in  the  manufacture  of  pigments.   September  24 

12798  H.  Campbell,  London.  A  new  or  improved  compound 
applicable  for  welding  iron  and  steel,  purifying  and  strengthen- 
ing oast  iron,  restoring  burnt  steeL  and  imparting  to  Bessemer 
steel  qualities  which  enable  it  to  be  tempered  like  cast  steeL 
Communicated  by  W.  W.  Ker  JLJnlted  States.   September  25 

12808  A.  RobbiniB,  London.  The  manufacture  of  new  com- 
pound chemical  cements  and  concrete  formations  thereof  for 
building  and  other  purposes.   September  25 

12806  J.  Imrair,  London.  Process  for  oonverting  jietroleum 
and  similar  hydrocarbons  into  adds,  soaps,  and  compounds  of 
resin  and  ether  kind.  Communicated  by  Dr.  B.  Schaal,  Stut^ 
gart.    September  25  - 

12807  J.  Imray.  London.  Process  for  the  production  of  the 
add  ethers  of  resinous  gums,  such  as  copal  and  the  like.  Com- 
mimicated  by  Dr.  E.  Schaal.  Stuttgart.    September  25 

12800  B.  Biedermann  and  E.  W.  Harvey,  London.  Means  of 
ntiUi^Ag  waste  gaseous  products  of  combustion.  September  25 

12830  J.  W.  Slater.  London.  Improvements  in  the  preparation 
of  agents  to  be  used  in  the  treatment  of  sewage  and  other  liquid 
or  semi-Uquld  putrescent  or  putrescible  matters  and  improve- 
ments in  the  treatment  of  such  matters.    September  26 

12834  W.  A.  Rowell,  London.  The  manufacture  of  chromic 
add  or  trioidde  of  chromium.   September  26 

1^41  C.  Harrison,  London.  An  improvement  in  the  manu- 
facture of  soap.    September  28 

12860  R.  Townsend  and  A.  Watson  Townsend.  Glasgow. 
Improvements  in  softening,  batching,  or  lubricatmg  fibrous 
materials  of  animal  or  vegetable  origin.    September  27 

12876  C.  Cheswright,  London.  Improvements  iu  laminating 
metals,  and  in  the  apparatus  to  be  employed  therein.  PiEurtly 
communicated  by  H.  Cheswright.  Boraeauz.   September  27 

12877  H.  W.  Winshurst,  Anerley,  Surrey.  An  improved 
system  for  manufacturing  a  cheap  illuminating  and  heating 
gas.    September  27 

12801  J.  Wyburd  Furrell,  London.  New  or  improved  com- 
bined apparatus  for  predpitating  water  from  atmospheric  air 
anddisuUinir  sea  water.    September  27 

12808  H.  J.  HaddaD,  Westminster.  Improvements  in  dryins 
kilns.  Communicated  by  P.  Colparet,Audenarde.  September  Sl7 

12801  J.  Budd,  London.  An  improved  method  or  process  of 
imparting  to  glass  the  appearance  of  marble  or  other  stone. 
September  27 

131908  J.  Budd,  London.  An  improved  method  of  ornamenting 
or  decorating  glass  in  imitation  of  mosaic  or  similar  work. 
September  27 

12012  J.  Hislop,  Glasgow.  Improvements  in  and  connected 
with  retorts  for  obtaining  from  ooal  or  other  carbonaceous  sub- 


stances illuminating  or  heating  gas,  oiL  coke,  and  other  pro- 
ducts.  Complete  spedflcation.   September  20 

12918  B.  Johnson,  Westminster.  Improvements  in  carbonis- 
ing retorts  for  the  manufacture  of  filtering  and  deodorising 
compounds  and  for  other  purposes.    September  28 

12^  S.  Goldmann,  Dresden,  Germany.  An  improved  pro- 
cess for  the  manufacture  of  a  tooth  tincture  or  tooth  wash  fbr 
efllBctually  curing  tooth-ache,  so  called  "  Kaiser  Zahnwasser.*" 
Complete  spedfication.    September  20 

12930  G.  W.  Moon,  London.  The  amalgamation  of  gold  and 
silver  with  quicksilver.    September  20 

12939  J.  G.  Willans,  West  Hampetead,  Middlesex.  Improve- 
ments in  the  manufacture  of  aluminium  and  its  alloys.  Sep- 
tember 20 

12968  J.  B.  Chapman,  Hull.  Yorkshire.  Oil  press  wrappers 
or  envelopes  used  in  extrftcting  oil  from  seeds  tn  cake  making. 
September  30 

12977  H.  J.  Worssam,  London.  A  new  or  iniproved  machine 
for  continuously  expressing  or  squeezing  liquids  from  hops  and 
other  materials.    September  30 

12978  W.  B.  BoTill,  London.  An  improved  filtering  materiaL 
September  30 

12979  A.W.Gerrard,  London.  Bstimatlngnitroisen  and  other 
gases,  and  called  a  nitrogen  apparatus.    Septembcor  30 

12900  J.  Imray,  London.  Apparatus  for  combustion  of  liquid 
fud.  Communicated  by  H.  de  Bay  and  C.  de  Rosetti,  Cairo. 
September  30 

13025  J.  Taylor,  Chdtenham.  The  preparation  of  chlorine 
gas  on  Uie  large  scale.    October  1    • 

1302)  W.  A.  and  C  A.  Biddell,  London.  Manufaotare  and 
treating  of  iron  and  steel,  and  the  coating  of  sudi,  and  intro- 
ducing of  vitreous  and  other  matter.    October  1 

13043  J.  Swallow,  London.  Improvements  In  the  preparation 
of  mineral  oils  for  woollen  manuxacturlng  and  other  purposes, 
October  1 

13045  J.  H.  Johnson,  London.  Improvements  in  the  manu- 
facture of  sulphide  of  zinc,  and  the  obtainment  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  and  sulphurous  acid  as  products  of  the  sud  manu- 
facture. -Communicated  by  T.  Maofarlane,  Canada.  October  1. 

13049  G.  Nurse,  London.  An  improved  method  of  finishing 
teme  and  tin  plates.   October  1 

13060  W.  Scott,  London.  Improvements  in  the  treatment  of 
sewage.   October  2 

13074  J.  Simpson  and  E.  W.  Pamdl,  LiverpooL  Improve- 
ments in  obtaining  gold  and  silver  from  auriferous  and  argenti- 
ferous sulphide  of  antimony  ores.  Complete  spedfloation* 
October  2 

13080  W.  H.  Samson,  London.  Improvements  in  deodorising 
refuse  substances  for  manures.    October  2 

13105  J.  Baynes  Thompson,  London.  Improvements  in 
bleaching.   October  2 

1S109  GF.  a.  Sweetser,  London.  4n  improved  combustible 
compodtion  to  be  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  dgar  lights 
or  fuses.   October  2 

13114  F.  M.  Bpplev,  London.  An  improvement  in  the  manp- 
facture  of  steel.  Communicated  by  J.  B.  Sherman,  United 
States.    October  2 

13119  F.  Mason  and  J.  Conqueror.  Sunderland.    The  manu- 1 
faoture  of  rolled  plate  glass.   October  3 
'   13134  P.  M.  Justice.  Condon.   An  improvement  in  the  nianu- 
facture  of  steeL     Communicated  by  L.  B.  Thomas,  Paris. 
Octobers 

13139  A.  C.  Henderson,  London.  Improvements  in  dyeing 
and  printing  animal  or  vegetable  tissues  and  paper  with  colours 
derived  from  artifidal  alkaloids  by  electrolysis.  Communicated 
byL.Aubert,L^ons.   Octobers 

13188  W.  D.  Cuft,  London.  Improvements  in  the  manufaotare 
of  day  retorts.   Complete  specification.    October  4 

131W  G.  Gilders,  London.  New  or  improved  manufaoture  of 
manure.    October  4 

13204  S.  Fox  and  J.  Whitley,  London.  Improvements  in  the 
casting  of  metals.    October  4 

1J9O0  S.  Perkins  and  W.  Smellie,  Manchester.  Imjirovements 
in  the  construction  of  heating  and  puddlini^  fumaoes  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  iron  and  sted.    October  6 

13217  J.  Fyfe  and  J.  Terry,  Glaitgow.  Improvements  in  oom- 
IK)dtions  for  burning  and  disinfecting.    October  6 

1^28  B.  F.  Blderton,  London.  Improvements  in  the  treat- 
ment of  coal  gas  and  apparatus  for  increasing  its  brilliancy  for 
illuminating  purposes.    October  6 

13235  T.  H.  Johns  and  W.  A.  Johns,  London.  An  improved 
method  of  tinning  plates;  March  25.  Previously  Induded  in 
No.  4637 

13237  J.  W.  Matteson,  W.  Ingram  Chapman,  and  T.  Goulton 
Matteson,  London.  Improvements  In  the  manufacture  of 
Portland  cement.   Complete  specification.   October  6 

13243  Sherwood  and  Co.,  London.  Improvements  in  the 
manufaoture  of  tinted  or  cdoured  rolled  cathedral  glass. 
October  6 

13244  A.  T.  Booth,  London.  Improvenkenls  In  apparatus  for 
condensing  steam  and  supplying  air  to  furnaces.   October  6 

13245  C.  S.  Cross,  London.  The  disinfection  and  deodorisa- 
tion  of  the  sewage  of  towns.    October  6 

13254  J.  M.  HaJe,  London.  Improvements  in  the  manufaoture 
of  non-alcoholic  beverages.    October  6 

13256  H.  H.  Lake,  London.  Improvements  in  ths  manu- 
facture of  paper,  and  in  machinery  or  apparatus  therefor. 
Communicated  by  W.  J.  Fdey,  United  States.   October  6 

13258  W.  H.  Beck.  London.  A  new  or  improved  process  for 
cold  scouring  and  dyeing  cotton.  Communicated  by  La  Sodet6 
Ch.  Toussant  et  Cie.,  Paris.   October  6 

13260  H.  J.  Allison,  London.  Improvements  in  brick  kilns. 
Communicated  by  S.  Wood  UnderhiU  and  G.  Bverafd  Fisher 
United  States.  Complete  specification.  October? 
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13264  J.  Gilligan,  AbertlUery,  Monmouthahire.  LnpiOTe- 
ment8  in  the  manxif  acture  of  iron.    October  7 

13207  W.  P.  Thomi^n,  LiTerpooi.  Improvements  in  hand 
irronades  for  flre-eztihflniiahing  purposes.  Communicated  by 
H.  Dean  Harden.  United  States.  Complete  specification. 
October  7 

13282  A.  T.  Smith,  Barkingside,  Essex.  The  manufacturing 
of  a  material  in  a  frranulatea  form  for  the  purpose  of  filtering 
sewage  and  other  fluid  matter.   October  7 

1329S  N.  S.  Maltass.  London.  Improvements  in  the  separa- 
tion of  tin  from  tin  plate.  Communicated  bj  P.  Q.  Pellegrini 
Tibaldi, Milan.  "October? 

13312JS.  C.  Cortis  Stanford,  Glasgow.  Improvements  in 
compositions  or  coatings  to  act  as  non-conductors  of  heat. 
Octobers 

13327  W.  D.  Cunson  and  G.  Jones,  London.  Improvements 
in  the  treatment  of  sewage  and  manufaoturo  of  manuro  there- 
from. October  8 

13337  J.  Bobbins,  London.  The  preparation  of  silicates  with 
suitable  neutral  materials  for  the  purpose  of  rondering  them 
applicable  for  use  in  cements  and  other  compounds  which  aro 
required  to  set  or  harden.    October  8 

13313  W.  R.  Lake,  London.  Improvements  in  the  manu- 
facturo  of  medicated  paper,  and  in  apparatus  therofor.  Com- 
municated by  8.  Wheeler.  United  States.    October  8 

13350  J.  W.  Chalk  Webb,  Worcester.  Improvements  in  kilns 
ai^d stoves.    Octobers 

13365  W.  Smith,  Dublin.  The  manufaoturo  of  wateiproof 
cement.   October  9 

13358  W.  Uibbert,  Manchester.  An  improved  mixture  or 
compound  for  pravonting  or  arresting  the  decomposition  and 
putrefaction  of  animal  and  vegetiible  matters.  Complete 
specification.   October  9 

13368  J.  Hanson,  London.  Improvements  in  the  treatment 
of  town  rofuse  matters,  and  in  the  manufaoturo  of  manures 
therofrom.    October  9  # 

13380  J.  J.  Barclay,  R.  Allison,  and  J.  Barclay,  London.   Im- 

Erovements  in  kilns  and  apparatus  for  drying  and  burning 
ricks.  October  9 
*  13125  C.  D.  Abel,  London.  The  production  of  articles  of 
metal  (plain  or  enamelled)  glass,  norcelain,  keramic  ware, 
pottery,  fayence,  and  natural  and  artificial  stones  with  a 
coating  or  ornamentation  of  aluminium  or  aluminium  bronze. 
Communicated  by  Dr.  G.  Gtohrlng,  Landshut.  Complete  speci- 
fication.  October  10 

13126  T.  Nordenfelt,  London.  Improvements  in  furnaces 
for  melting  metals  in  crucibles.  Communicated  by  C.  G. 
WittenstrOm,  Motala»  S.  Faustman  and  P.  Ostberg,  Stockholm. 
October  10 

13133  £.  C.  Cortis  Stanford.  Glasgow.  Improvements  in  the 
manuf^KJturo  of  algln  and  other  useful  products  from  seaweeds. 
October  11 

13143  B.  W.  Thom,  LlverpooL  Improvements  in  apparatus 
for  washing,  scrubbing,  and  purifying,  and  also  for  charging 
and  impregnating  coal  ana  like  gases  with  hydrocarbon 
vapours.   October  11 

13116  G.  T.  Beilby,  Glasgow.  Purifying  pfuraffln  oils. 
October  11 

13100  T.  Vosper  and  J.  Bastcott,  London.  An  improved 
apparatus  for  washing,  cleansing,  and  separating  metallic 
ores,  particularly  adapted  for  the  ores  of  tin,  lead,  and  gold. 
October  11 

13175  G.  G.  Andr6r  London.  Improvements  in  explosive 
compounds.   October  11 

13176  G.  G.  Andr6,  London.  Improvements  in  explosive 
compounds.    Complete  specification.   October  11 

13£B9  R.  Bartlett,  London.  A  testing  apparatus  for  liquids 
boiling  in  vacuo.   October  11 

13192  A.  Fronch  and  J.  Ballantyne  Hannay,  Glasgow.  Im- 
provements in  making  white  and  other  lead  pigments,  and  in 
apparatus  therofor.   October  13 

13191  H.  J.  vRogers,  Watford.  Improvements  in  apparatus 
for  the  manufaoturo  of  gas.    October  13 

13501  J.  Smith,  London.  A  process  of  treating  manilla  and 
other  fibres  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  the  resinous,  gummy, 
and  colouring  matters  therofrom.    October  13 

13519  J.  Seeger,  London.  Improvements  in  lubricating  oils. 
October  13 

13522  W.  B.  Gtedge,  London.  Improvements  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  blastixig  powder  from  nitrated  cellulose.  Communi- 
cated by  W.  F,  Yioltt,  Walsrode,  and  M.  von  Forster.  Berlin. 
Complete  specification.    October  13 

13518  W.  Charleson,  Manchester.  Improvements  in  varnish 
or  composition  for  coating  ointment  boxes  and  other  articles 
and  bodies.    October  11 

13553  B.  Hammond,  Guildford,  Surrey.  Improvements  in 
the  manufactiure  of  soap.   October  11 

13560  A.  Gutcmsohn.  London.  An  improved  process  for  coat- 
ing iron  or  other  metals  with  tin,  lead,  or  teme.    October  11. 

13561  H.  P.  Howard,  S.  Jones,  and  F.  Jones,  London.  Im- 
proved printed  waterproof  paper.    October  U 

13579  H.  H.  Lake,  London.  An  improved  method  or  process 
of  and  apparatus  for  recovering  parafflne,  stearine,  or  similar 
wax-like  substances  from  i>etroleum  or  other  oiL  Communi- 
cated by  R.  H.  Smith.  United  States.    October  11 

13580  H.  H.  Lake.  London.  Improvements  relating  to  the 
extraction  of  parafflne  or  other  solid  substance  from  oil  or 
other  liquid,  and  apparatus  therefor.  Communicated  by  R.  H. 
Smith,  United  States.    October  11 

13588  B.  Oapitaine,  London.  Purification  of  waters.  Com- 
municated by  M.  Nahnsen,  Schonebeck  a.  Elbe.    October  11 

13500  P.  Jensen,  London.  Improvements  in  the  production 
of  alkali  carbonates,  and  in  apparatus  therefor.  Communi- 
cated by  A.  Vogt  and  A.  Figge,  Westerhausen.  Complete 
specification.   October  11 


13503  W.  Hassall,  London.  Improvements  in  fire-places  or 
furnaces  for  heating  pottery,  brick,  and  like  kilns  or  oveDS. 
Complete  specification.   October  11 

13629  H.  W.  Fenner,  London.  Improvements  in  the  distil- 
lation of  coal  tar  and  other  hydrocarbon  substances,  and  in  the 
apparatus  employed  theroin.    October  16 

19830  U.  W.  Fenner,  London.  Improvements  in  the  hesUns 
of  stills  or  boilere  employed  in  the  distUlatibn  of  coal  tar  ana 
other  hydrocarbon  substances.    October  15 

13850  B.  P.  Walker,  Birmingham.  An  improved  method  o( 
heating  substances  for  the  parpoae  of  distillation.   Oct<dier  16 

13366/  A.  J.  Bickmore,  London.  A  new  or  improved  prooen 
of  manufacturing  from  cereals  and  pulse  an  extract  containing 
nutritious  value  of  the  seeds  without  the  coarse  flbrM,  the 
extract  being  gained  from  the  bran  and  similar  covering,  and 
said  extract  bemg  for  use  in  bakere'  andconfectionenTaitldeB, 
soups,  and  so  forth.  Communloated  by  H.  Lshrwnkramw, 
Stug^art.    October  16 

1367B  C.  P.  Cross  and  J.  P.  Rickman,  London.  Improveounts 
in  bleaching.    October  16  

13722  G.  L.  Wigg,  M.  Steele,  and  W.  J.  Wigg*  LftrerpooL 
Improvements  in  the  treatment  of  certain  residual  Uqoors  to 
obtain  useful  products  therefrom.   October  17 

13725  J.  J.  Coleman,  Glasgpw.  Improvements  in  preserving 
animal  or  vegetable  substances.   October  17 

13726  E.  J.  Mills.  Gla^^ow.  Improvements  in  the  treatment 
of  alcoholic  liquids.    October  17 

13711  P.  Moir  Crane  and  P.  Holland,  London.  Improre- 
ments  in  the  distillation  of  hydrocarbon  oils.    October  17 

13715  J.  Humphrys,  London.  A  new  or  improved  method  of 
and  apparatus  ror  melting  zinc  and  other  metals.   October  17 

13753  S.  Smillie,  London.  Improvements  in  apparatus  tor 
heating  and  cooling  fluids.   October  17 

13761  M.  Dennstedt,  London.  Improvements  In  and  reladsg 
to  the  manuCacturo  and  preservatton  of  articles  of  gypsum 
stucco,  or  the  like.   October  17 

13781  J.  H.  Riley  and  J.  Downham,  Bury,  Lanoashirs.  Im- 
provements in  means  for  preventing  the  des^otion  of  ootton 
selvages  in  all  kinds  of  woollen  piece  goods  by  the  adds,  etc 
used  in  the  process  of  extracting  vegetable  matter  therefrom. 
Complete  specification.   October  18 

138U0  W.  llope  and  G.  F.  Deaoon,  London.  Improvsmenta 
in  and  apparatus  for  turning  over  and  exposing  grain,  aalt, 
drugs,  cement,  and  other  substances  and  cereals  and  materiak 
for  the  purpose  of  drying,  cooling,  oxidising,  or  otherwise 
treating.   October  18 

13815  W.  H.  Beck,  London.  A  new  or  improved  prooeai  for 
obtaining  useful  products  from  the  yolk  or  grease  of  wool 
Communicated  by  C.  Violletto  and  A.  Buisine,  Lille,  and  A 
Vinchon,  Roubaix.   October  18 

13818  A.  Angell,  Londod.  Improvements  in  the  manofactnie 
of  materials  for  use  in  the  purification  by  filtration  of  sewage 
and  other  foul  liquids  and  water,  and  in  the  purification  of 
gases  and  in  the  decoloration  of  sugar  and  other  matters,  and 
for  other  like  purposes.   October  18 

13833  L.  Perroncel  and  J.  Grethvohl,  London.  The  emptor* 
ment  of  asbestos,  or  other  Inoombustible  substance,  in  the 
manufacture  of  portfoUoe  or  portable  oases,  so  as  to  protect 
them  against  destruction  by  firo.    October  20  _^ 

13867  A.  J.  Boult,  London.  Improvemente  In  the  nuurane* 
ture  of  paint.  Communicated  oy  S.  Bond,  ConstantinopiB. 
October  *J0 

—————— 

LIST  of  DI8CLAIMEB8  Uid  MBKOSAHDA  Of  ALTEBATIOH 
ztfatUig  to  Bpoolficatloiii  filed  vnwicfOM  to  Ut  JoftnttTt 
188ft,  with  No.  and  DaU  cfFatetd  and  DaU  ufDiBdamer, 

3731  of  1877— H.  Caro  (Badlsche  AniUQe  and  Soda  FahriU. 
Colouring  matters.    Maroh2,188S 
1678  ofu78— F.  Windhausen.   Manufacture  of  ioe.  January 

6. 1883 
4188  of  1878— K.  W.  PamelL   Manufacture  of  alkalies.  Xajr 

3L  1883 

2010  of  1880— C.  Pieper  (communicated  by  F.  Windhanssn^ 
Manufacture  of  ice.  ^January  6,,  1883 

1191  of  1881— J.  Imray  (communicated  by  La  Soci«t*  Anonymj 
des  Produite  Chimiques  du  Sud-Ouest).  Manufacture  at 
soda.   November  17, 188S       ,       .    ^  ,        -  . ,^^ 

1511  of  1881— £.  Turpin.  Manufacture,  etc,  of  hypo-nitno 
anhydride.   November21,188»-May  10, 1881       ^  -,  „  ^^ 

5021  of  1881-B.  Carey,  H.  Gaskell.  Junr.,  and  F.  Huiter, 
Manufacture  of  bicarbonate  of  soda.   February  2, 1883 

1161of  1882— £.'Turpin*  Explosive  compounds.  April  ss 
1381  

ENGLISH  PATENTS  PUBLISHED.' 
APPLIED  FOR  DUBING  1883. 

1161  of  1882  Disclaimer.  The  Socidt6  Anonvme  P««cla^ 
(Turpln's  Patent).    Manufacture  of  exploeive  oompouDOi, 

*  5355  B.  J.  B.  Mills.  Communicated  by  Manhte.  P«»JJ 
for  the  treatment  of  sulphurous  and  arsenical  composite  orei 
containing  nickel,  cobalt,  and  other  metals.  Id _ 

•Anj of  theae tpediloatloiu maybe  obtoh&ed  by Po*. by voagfg^ 
ooatDrioe: l^lM voSm, to Hr.  H. Baader Lack. GomptioUar oCtbe i^ 
^iJXuthwipton^uiU  Ch»no«T,  Lane.  Londoo.  W.a     »• 

amount  of  poBUge  may  be  calculated  aafoUowa:— 

If  the  prio^  does  not  exceeded IJ 

Above  8d..  and  not  exceeding  w-od.    IJ^ 

„     ls.6d.,   .,  ..        g-JJ    1** 

„    2L4d.,  „  tf       aa.«.  ........ 
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fiBTS  N.  M.  Henderson.  Obtaining  oil  and  gas  from  minerals, 
etc  6d 

1881. 

275  W.  O.  little.  Compounds  for  the  destmction  of  insects 
upon  yeketation,  etc.    8d 

583  B.  J.  B.  Mills.  Communicated  by  Manhte.  Conyerter 
fornaces.   6d 

2786  A.  M.  Clark.  Communicated  by  Brustlein.  Casting 
steel.   6d 

2796  W.  H.  Swim  and  others.  Treatment  of  certain  residual 
salts  formed  in  the  manufacture  of  caustic  alkalies.   2d 

4176  W.  R.  ComeU.  Blocks  of  concrete,  etc.,  for  building.  6d 

4677  S.  Haley.    Repairing  and  dressing  leather.    8d 

3007  C.  D.  AoeL  Communicated  by  The  Farbwerke  yormals 
Meister  Lucius  and  Bruning.  Manufacture  of  oxypyraaols, 
etc  4d 

5223  H.  Bdzb.   Insulating  materiaL   6d 

7481  C.  Walte.    Filtering  of  sewage,  etc   6d 

8144  A.  W.  L.  Reddle.  Communicated  by  the  Stettiner 
Chamotte  Fabrlks-Actien  Oesellschaft.  Setting  of  retorts  and 
muffles.   6d 

9018  C.  Toope.    Fireproof  blocks  or  slabs.   2d 

9019  W.  P.  Thompson,  Communicated  by  Mathien.  Car- 
bonising sawdust,  bagasse,  etc.,  and  condensing  the  yapours 
of  condensation.   6d 

9065  S.  C.  SaUsbury.    Manufacture  of  gas.   6d 

9360  T.  Dugard.  Communicated  by  Mailer.  Fumaoe  fire- 
door  liners.    4d 

9589  J.  CoTo  and  W.  P.  Sherwood.  Waterproofing  leather. 
2d 

10090  W.  P.  Thompson.  Conmiunicated  by  the  Stettiner 
Chamotte  Fabiik-Actien  Oesellschaft  yormals  Dldier.  Fur- 
naces for  the  manufacture  of  gas.   8d 

10124  A.  de  Maronselm.   Refining  sugar.   2d 


10448  R.  Main  and  W.  Galbraith.    Obtaining  ammonia,  etc 

10457  J.  Pickering  and  H.  E.  A.  Saale.  Anti-fouling  com- 
position.  4d 

10574  C.  Thompson.  Manufacture  of  malleable  iron  and 
steeL   4d 

10648  J.  C.  Stephenson.  Material  for  deodorising  purposes, 
etc.   2d. 

10740  W.  R.  Lake.  Communicated  by  The  Crushing  Pro- 
cess Company.    Purifyingand  maturing  liquors.   6d. 

10743  O.  F.  Redfem.  C)ommunicated  by  Miller  and  Opl. 
Extractlngsulphur  from  sulphide  of  hydrogen.   2d. 

10792  J.  Farmer.  Communicated  by  Laliuice.  Apparatus 
for  bleaching,  washing,  dyeing,  etc,  woven  fabrics.   6d. 

10864  F.  Taylor.    Treating  yulcanised  fibre,  etc.   4d 

10061  A.  M.  Clark.  Communicated  by  MoCutcheon.  Manu- 
facture of  gelatine  capsules.   6d 

11007  F.  Brown.    Manufacture  of  potash  salts.   2d 

11008  F.  Brown.   Manufacture  of  carbonate  of  soda.    2d 
11000  F.  Brown.    Manufacture  of  bi«carbonate  of  soda.    2d 
11079  H.  H.  Lake  Communicated  by  Stollwerok.  Purif^g 

feed- water  in  steam  boilers.   6d 

11101  L.  and  C.  SteinmtUler.  Extracting  oleaginous  matter 
from  bones,  etc    4d 

11127  J.  Mactear.   Chemical  manures.   4d 

11191  O.  Imray.   Communicated  by  Harris.   Fertilisers.    4d 

11206  J.  H.  Cohrs.    Kihis.    4d 

11S22  A.  F.  Westerlund.  Production  of  vegetable  carbon.  2d 

11347  C.  Steflbn.  Producing  white  crystalline  sugar  from 
the  raw  suflnr  mass.    4d 

11440  O.  Fletcher.    Combined  filter-press  and  monte-Jus.  4d 

11557  A.  M.  Clark.  Communicated  by  Lespermont.  Treat- 
ing wood,  etc-  to  obtain  glucose  therefrom,   od 

11651  D.  O.  FTancke.    IreaUng  wood  pulp.  etc.   6d 
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NOTICES 


The  Council  of  the  Society,  at  their  last  meeting,  had 
under  consideration  the  advertisement  of  Mr.  G.  E. 
Davis,  kte  Alkali  Inspector,  which  appears  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Society.  The  Council  passed  unani- 
mously  a  resolution  disapproving  of  the  terms  of  the 
said  advertisement,  hut  regrets  that  it  has  no  power  to 
order  its  rejection  owing  to  a  contract  with  the  printers, 
which  is  binding  until  the  31st  December,  1884. 

In  reply  to  numerous  inquiries  the  Secretary  begs  to 
inform  Members  that  the  first  six  numbers  of  the  Society 
Journal  for  1882  have  now  been  renrinted,  and  can  be 
obtained  on  application,  %vhile  the  orders  already  received 
are  being  executed  with  every  dispatch.  For  the  informa- 
tion of  those  desiring  to  have  their  copies  bound,  it  may 
be  convenient  to  know  that  the  index  and  title  page  of 
Vol.  I.  are  to  be  found  in  the  July  number,  1883. 


The  Proceedings  of  the  First  General  Meeting  (1881)  of 
the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry  have  been  reprinted  in 
such  size  and  style  as  to  permit  of  their  being  bound  up 
with  the  Journal.  Copies  of  the  reprinted  Proceedings 
will  be  forwarded  by  the  Publishers  on  receipt  by  them  of 
twelve  penny  stamps  for  each  copy  required. 

Notice  to  Manufacturers  and  Others.— In  conse- 

?[uence  of  numerous  inquiries,  attention  is  called  to  the 
actthat  the  price  of  extra  sets  of  the  Journal  to  members  is 
one  guinea,  whether  such  sets  are  for  the  current  year  or 
for  past  years.  A  misapprehension  on  this  score  appears 
to  have  deterred  certam  members  from  applying  for 
duplicate  copies  for  official  and  laboratory  use. 

Authors  of  papers  printed  in  the  Journal  are  hereby 
notified  of  the  fact  that,  in  accordance  with  Bye-law  43, 
they  are  entitled  to  receive  not  more  than  60  gratuitous 
copies  of  their  papers.  Authors  should  state  on  their 
manuscripts  their  desire  to  have  free  copies,  adding  <^e 
number  wislied  for.  Unless  the  contrary  be  specially 
desired,  this  being  stated  on  the  manuscript,  the  reprints 
of  an  author's  paper  will  not  include  the  report  of  any 
discussion  that  may  have  arisen  after  the  reading  of  the 
paper. 

Members  are  requested  to  take  notice  that  Mr.  Ludwig 
Mond,  Honorary  Foreign  Secretary  of  the  Society,  has 
removed  from  Winnington  Hall,  Northwich,  to  28,  Park 
Crescent,  Portland  Place,  W. 


LIST  OF  MEMBERS  ELECTED  NOV.  aist.  1884. 
C.  W.   Bickerton,  The  HolUes,  Bosden,  near  Stockport, 
^°JM7B?fkS^Thames  Sugar  Refinery.  Sllvertown.  E..  assis- 

**Geo?  BoTh.'  Irk  Vale  Dye  Works,  Middleton.  nea    Man- 
chester, yam  dyer. 
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Ian  Cameron.  Nickel  Co.,  Kirkintilloch,  N.B.,  chemist. 
J.  H.  Clemes,  c/o  Henry  Clemcs,  Falmouth,  Cornwall,  dvll 
engineer. 

Thos.  Crabtree,  Spring  Valley  Dye  Works,  Fallsworth,  near 
Manchester,  -manager. 
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W.  D.  Crumble,  U.S.  Government  I^aboratory,  402,  Washing- 
ton Street,  New  York,  analyst 

n.  Francis  Foster,*  12.  Kocland  Street,  Cape  Town,  South 
Africa,  manufacturing  chemist 

John  Green,  Iron,  Tinplato,  and  ChemlcalWorks,  Abcrcame, 
^lon..  general  manager. 

E.  C.  Hennlng,  Bow  Brewery,  Bow,  E.,  Brewer. 

T.  B.  Llghtfoot  Cornwall  Buildings,  35,  Queen  Victoria 
Street  E.C.,  engineer. 

J.  J.  Morgan,  Bryn  Villa.  Rhymney.  Mon.,  assistant  analyst. 

J.  S.  North,*  12.  Rocland  Street,  Cape  Town,  South  Africa, 
manufacturing  chemist 

William  Perry,  jun.,  Bedmlnstcr  Bridge  Tannery,  Bristol, 
tanner. 

J.  Pellatt  Rickman,  Falcon  Glass  Works.  St.  Bride  Street, 
E.C.,  glass  maker. 

Herbert  Rocke.  3,  Flinders  Street  West  Melbourne,  Aus- 
tralia; and  c/o  Messrs.  Rocke  Tompsftt  8c  Co.,  119,  London 
Wall,  K.C.,  wholesale  druggist. 

Martin  F.  Schlndler,  ZUrlch,  Switzerland,  paper  manu- 
facturer. 

H.  Stopes,  Kenwyn,  Clntra  Park,  Upper  Norwood,  S.E., 
brewer's  engineer. 

Henry  Wardale,  52,  Bewick  Road,  Gatcshead-on-Tyne, 
engineer. 


iLontion  Section. 

Chemical  Society's  Rooms,  Burlington  Housl 


Chairman:  David  Howard. 
Commiitee : 


Sir  F.  A.  Abel. 

II.  E.  Armstrong. 

W.  Crowder. 

C.Graham. 

S.  HaU. 

A.  K.  Huntington. 

R.  MesseL 


B.  E.  R.  Kewlndi 
B.Redwood. 
T.  Hoyle. 
John  Spiller. 
G.  C.  Trewbj. 
W.  Weldon. 
J.  Wllllama. 


Local  Sec. :  Thos.  Tyrer,  Garden  Wharf,  Choidi  Road, 

Battersea,  W. 


Meetings,  Session  1884-5— First  Monday  in  eaehmofitk 
(unless  otherwise  indicated). 

December  1st  Mr.  J.  M.  Thomson.  F.LC.  F.C.&.  wQl  rend 
a  Paper  "On  Photography,  for  those  engaged  in  Indutiiil 
pursuits.*' 


CHANGES   OF  ADDRESS. 


Geo.  Atkinson.  66,  Aldersgate  Street,  and  Aldersgate  Chcml' 
cal  Works,  Southall,  Middlesex. 

Edward  Barlow  (late  of  Streatham),  Ivy  Lodge,  235,  Norwood 
Road,  Heme  HIU,  S.E. 
T.  Burrell  Bewick,  Haydon  Bridge.  Northumberland. 
Geo.  Bray,  Blackman  (not  Blackburn)  Lane.  Leeds. 
Carl    von   Buch    (late  of  Solihull),  17,   Cavendish  Place, 
London,  W. 

J.  H.  Calvert  (late  of  Whalley),  Oakenshaw   Printworks, 
Clayton-le-Moors,  Accrlngton. 

G.  Chaloner  (late  of  Islington),  35,  King's  Road,  Green  Lanes. 
London,  N. 

W.  W.  Fisher  (late  of  Park  Crescent),  5,  St  Margaret's 
Road,  Oxford. 

H.  Glendinnlng  (late  of  Castle  Street),  Dyar  Terrace,  Wln- 
nlngton,  Northwich. 

T.  G.  Hunter  (late  of  South  Kensington).  Comestoca  Print- 
works. Paschall  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.S.A. 

David  Johnson  (late  of  Chester),  52,  Flts^ohn's  Avenue,  South 
Hampstead.  N.W. 

Chas.  A.  Kohn  (late  of  Nottingham),  14  Obere  Karlstrasse, 
Erlangen,  Bavaria. 

Thos.  Macfarlane  (late  of  Uddlngston)  12-22  Inspector  Street, 
Montreal,  Canada. 

G.  D.  Maclndoe  (late  of  Gladstone  Terrace),  1  Reginald) Villas, 
Waterloo  Road,  Wolverhampton. 

D.  Melville  (late  of  Norway),  168,  Albert  Terrace,  Jarrow-on- 
Tyne. 

H.  H.  Oatcs  (late  of  Chorlton),  505,  Edge  Lane,  Droylsden, 
Manchester. 

H.  Polle  (late  of  Shotlpy  Bridge),  Mlddleton-on-Row,  near 
Darlington. 

R.  Pickup  (late  of  Baxcnden),  Bank  Mill  Printworks,  Tonge, 
Middletun,  Lancashire. 

S.  G.  Rawson  (late  of  St  Helens),  Chemical  Laboratory, 
University  College.  Liverpool. 

Matthew  Steele,  M.D.  (late  of  Runcorn),  Ne^^ton  Hall,  Frod- 
sham,  Cheshire. 

Jas.  Taylor  (late  of  Farmers   Club),   Post   Office,  Hobart 
Town,  Tasmania. 

A.  E.  Tucker  (late  of  Rhymney),  Ivy  Grove,  Prior's  Lee, 
Shifnal,  Salop. 

8.  P.  Wilding  (late  of  Rood  Lane),  1,  Queen  Victoria  Street, 
Mansion  House,  E.C. 


Dcat|)». 


G.  H.  Herbert,  7,  Akenslde  Hill.  Newcostlo-^n-Tyno. 
G.  W.  Wlgner,  Plough  Court,  Lombard  Street. 


*Mr.  Foster  and  Mr.  North  desire  to  become  members  m  from  January 
lit,  1889. 


*■  •  ^-  ^  ^-^  ^  , 


'^>^>^^-^^s. 


Meeting  held  Nov.  3rd,  I884, 


MB.  DA\n[D  HOWARD  IN  THE  CHAIR 


The  Chairman  said  he  did  not  propose  to  tike  op 
the  time  of  the  meeting  with  an  inaugural  addres,  as 
he  thought  that  they  oad  more  interesting  things  to 
listen  to.    At  the  same  time  he  might  be  allow^  to 
call  the  attention  of  all  the  memb^s  of  the  Society 
who  had  not  already  seen  it,  to  the  annivenar^ 
address  of  their  president,  as  President  of  the  Chemi- 
cal Society,  ui)on  the  subject  of  chemiotl  edocatkm. 
It  was  so  admirable  and  so  exhaustive  an  explanation 
of  the  whole  subject,  and  was  written  with  so  modi 
thought  and  experience,  that    he  could   only  saj 
that — although  it  was  a  subject  to  which  he  had  often 
devoted  his  thoughts — when  he  heard  that  address,  he 
felt  that  all  that  he  could  have  said  on  that  subject 
was  most  thoroughly  forestalled.     Of  course  it  vbs  a 
subject  in  which  1;hey  all  felt  more  or  less  interested, 
even  those  who  might  imagine  that  their  own  educa- 
tion was  finished,  though  he  could  hardly  think  that 
any  one  engaged  in  the  work  of  chemiatry  would  be 
uuder  that  delusion.    As  far  as  regarded  workmen  in 
practical  chemistry,  he  did  not  thinK  thev  wantedmncb 
technical  education  beyond  that  which  their  employer! 
could  give  them.    The  only  school  for  workmen  was 
the  workshop.     On  the  other  hand,  as  to  the  princi- 
pals, or  those  who  had  to  find  the  head  work,  he  wai 
convinced  that  no  amount  of  t  raining  was  too  tJioroo^ 
and  no  amount  of  scientific  knowledge  was  wasted, 
and  that  more  than  ever  an  increasingly  thoroa^^and 
accurate  knowledge,  both  of  general  chemistry,  and 
also  of  the  specific  subjects  which  they  carried  into 
I)ractice  was  required  of  each  of  them.    He  could  only 
add  one  caution.    There  was  great  danger  now-a-days 
of  over-estimating  mere  technical  instruction ;  tint 
was  to  sav,  of  supposing  that  education  consistg  oC 
learning  the  specific  things  reouired  in  practice,  ratber 
than  of  the  knowledge  how  to  tnink.  He  more  ^oore 
believed  that  what  was  required  in  training  a  chonist 
or  any  one  else,  was  to  teach  the  process  and  method 
of  thought  rather  than  specific  knowledge.  An  educa- 
tion confined  to  what  is  needed  in  daily  practice  may 
make  a  scientist — that  dread  word,  bad  Latin,  vorae 
Greek — but  never  a  scientific  man. 


ON  SOME  POINTS  IN  THE  EXAMINATION 
OF  TALLOW  AND  SOME  COMMERCIAL 
OILS,  ESPECIALLY  FOR  ACIDITY. 

BY  W.  H.  DEERIKG,  F.La,  F.G.8. 

The  chemical  examination  of  oils  and  fats  is  nof 
being  so  industriously  worked  al^  thai  I  teke  tkii 
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opportunity  of  putting  together  some  results  col- 
lected during  the  last  eighteen  months.  Part  were 
ohtained  in  the  ordinary  course  of  official  business, 
and  I  am  indebted  to  my  chief,  Sir  Frederick  Abel,  for 
his  readily-given  permission  to  make  use  of  these. 

.  Hausamann,  in  the  year  1881,  appears  to  havabeen 
the  first  to  have  called  attention  to  the  practicability 
of  estimating,  in  an  alcoholic  solution,  free  fatty  acids 
in  presence  of  glycerides,bv  means  of  phenolphthalein : 
he  used  his  method  for  the  examination  of  some  of 
the  products  of  the  candle  manufacture.  Groger,  in 
1882^  examined  Hausamann's  method,  and  showed  its 
precision  by  test-analyses  of  artificial  mixtures  of  free 
fatty  acids  and  fat.  E.  Valenta,  in  1883,  gave  a  most 
valuable  table  of  KHO  required  for  total  saponifica- 
tion of  21  different  kinds  of  oil  and  fat,  but  no  direct 
estimations  of  free  acid,  though  to  some  extent  the 
acidity  can  be  inferred  from  the  equivalent  he  gives 
for  the  total  fatty  acids  (insoluble  m  water,  however) 
of  nine  oils.  Valenta's  paper  is,  in  small  compass, 
the  record  of  much  labour.  While  his  list  contains 
several  out-of-the-way  oils,  one  is  surprised  not  to  find 
linseed  or  sperm  oil  in  it. 

Kottstorfer  gives  no  numbers  for  free  acid  in  his 
well-known  paper  in  the  year  1879. 

L.  Archbutt  ("  The  Analyst,"  Sept.,  1884)  has  esti- 
mated the  free  acid  in  a  large  number  of  samples  of 
olive  and  rape  oil,  and  in  some  palm  oils. 

The  foregoing,  and  such  results  as  those  of  the 
Messrs.  Stoddart,  in  Allen's  "Commercial  Organic 
Analysis,"  constitute  a  large  body  of  work,  and  my 
results  will  only  furnish  some  direct  estimations  of 
the  acidity,  and  of  the  equivalent,  of  some  assorted 
tallows,  ana  of  some  oils,  for  which  there  are  not  too 
many  numbers  on  record. 

I  will  give  first  the  numbers  actually  obtained,  and 
then  some  experiments  on  the  method  used. 

The  percentages  of  "  KHO  required"  are  parts  by 
weieht,  KHO  per  irx)  parts  by  weight  of  substance. 

The  "  aciditv  "  KHO  will  include  that  required 
for  any  mineral  acid  which  might  possibly  be  there ; 
the  true  equivalent  of  the  free  acids  would  be  a 
troublesome  number  to  obtain  ;  the  numbers  used  in 
some  of  the  above-mentioned  papers,  to  calculate  free 
acid  from  the  KHO  required  for  neutralisation,  have 
in  all  cases  been  determined  on  acids  insoluole  in 
water,  and  these  sometimes  obtained  really  from  the 
free  acids,  sometimes  from  the  total  insoluble  acids 
of  the  oil  or  fat,  t.  e..  from  free  acids  and  glycerides 
all  together.  It  will,  therefore,  be  safer  to  give  the 
percentage  of  KHO. 

Tallow. — ^Each  sample  is  from  a  different  source. 


KHO  required  to 
SftmplM  of  jear  1883.     ueutrallae  free  add. 

Ko.l.RuMian 219%;  2*28% 

No.2,Ruasian 0*51%;  0  56% 

No.3,Rtta8iaH 1*99%;  1-95% 

No.  4,  Rosaiaii 2*42%;  2-46% 

No.5.RuB8iAn 1-09%;  riO%    . 

No.  6^  Australian  Beef. .  0*35% ; 
No.  7,  AuBtralian  Mutton  1*43% ; 
No.  8,  Town  Tallow  ....    1-42% ;  1-36% 


ToUl  KflO  required 

for  aaponifleation. 

19-80X ;  19-66% 

19-44%;  19-43% 

1978% ;  1966% 

19-37% ;  19.41% 
19-32% 
19*58/ 
20-69%';  20-47% 

Saini>Ies  of  KHO  required  to 

year  1884  neutralise  free  add. 

No.  9.  Russian 1*01% 

No.  10,  Russian 1-24% 

No.  11,  Doubtful 0.60%;  0-61% 

No.  12,  Australian  m   0.42% 

No.  13,  Australian  Mutton 0-78% 

No.  U,  Town  Tallow 0-90%;  0*92% 

No.  15,  Town  TaUow,  6  years  old  6*0%. 

(Cask  1,0-47%;  0-43% 
No.  16,  New  P. Y.C.  (Russian) \  Cask  2. 0  44% 

(Cask  3, 044% 

No.l7,  OldP.Y.C 1-04% 

No.18.       da         0-44% 

No.19,       do 0-96%:  0-91% 

No.  SO,  Australian  Mutton 0*47% 

No.21,  do.  1-04%;  1-09% 

No.22,  do.  : 017%; 

No.  23,  Australian  Beef 30-47% 

No.  84.  do.  0-99% 

No.  26,  dJT,  • 1*77% 


Samples  Nos.  1  to  8  contained  no  amount  of  water, 
mineral  mattw  or  organic  dirt,  capable  of  affecting  the 
percentage  numbers.  The  others  not  speciallv  ex- 
amined for  these,  but  the  KHO  numbers  could  not 
have  been  affected  thereby. 

The  KHO-acidity  percentages  x  5  will  give  a  num- 
ber probably  not  far  from  the  truth  for  the  amount 
of  free  acids  present  in  these  tallows ;  the  mean  of 
the  molecular  weights  of  stearic,  palmitic,  and  oleic 
acidd  being  274  Using  5  as  a  factor,  and  omitting 
No.  15,  the  24  samples  would  show  a  minimum  of 
0'8«')%  free  acids,  and  a  maximum  of  12%.  No.  15, 
which  had  been  kept  in  store  for  6  years,  would  con* 
tain  25%  free  fatty  acids.  To  judge  from  these  few 
numbers^  the  user  of  tallow  as  a  lubricant  has  no  cer- 
tainty of  superiority  in  the  matter  of  acidity  when 
he  buys  Russian  tallow  at  so  much  higher  a  price  than 
Australian  mutton  tallow. 

All  the  oils  examined  were  refined  oils. 

Olive  Oil. — The  number  of  instances  given  by  Mr. 
Archbutt  is  so  large,  that  I  will  only  give  the  acidity 
of  some  few  samples  examined.  The  minimum  num- 
ber for  acidity  m  seven  samples  of  olive  oil  was 
,0-86%  KHO,  the  maximum  1*64%  KHO,  the  mean  of 
the  seven  1*28%  KHO.  If  one  may  be  permitted  to 
regard  the  free  acid  as  equally  consisting  of  oleic  and 
palmitic  acids,  the  factor  will  be  4*8,  and  the  calculated 
percentages  of  free  fatty  acids  will  be :— minimum 
4*1%,  maximum  7*9%,  mean  6'1%. 

Three  samples  of  Luc^a  oil  required  respectively 
0-58%,  0*82%,  and  062%  of  KHO  to  neutralise  their 
acidity.  Another  Lucca  required  4*15%  (repeat) 
4-28%  of  KHO,  or  20*2%  of  calculated  free  fatty  acids 
The  estimation  of  total  KHO  required  for  saponifica- 
tion will  not  be  of  use  in  ascertaining  the  genuineness 
of  olive  oil,  as  the  saponification-potash  numbers 
given  by  the  probable  adulterants  are  too  near  that 
of  olive  oil  itself. 

Ea])e  Oil.— The  numbers  obtained  some  months 
since  in  examining  five  rape  oils  intended  for  lighting, 
may  be  of  interest.  Mineral  oil  was  looked  for  in 
Nos.  1,  '2,  and  4,  and  its  absence  shown.  All  five 
were  examined  in  other  wa^,  and  Nos.  1  and  2  had 
the  characteristics  of  genuine  rape  oil,  No.  3  of  an 
oil  of  doubtful  quality,  and  Nos.  4  and  5  of  adulterated 
rape  oil  The  following  numbers  were  obtained 
with  them  :— 

No.  1.  No.  2.  NO.S.  No.  4.  No.  &. 
^^Stol'Sl^acwi!*^: }       0-21%   0*47%     0*37%    0*78%    0-61% 

"^fOTsaSi^^oi"!^}     17-08%  17-30%  17*31%  17-65%  17*32% 

The  equivalent  of  oil  No.  1  is  328*6,  of  No.  2  is  324*4 
where  KHO =56*13  :  7  other  rape  oils,  not  spe- 
cially burning  oils,  required  an  average  of  0  62%  KHO 
to  neutralise  their  acidity,  the  minimum  being  0*42^ 
and  the  maximum  1*31%  KHO.  Omitting  the  maxi- 
mum, the  remaining  6  give  an  average  of  0*51%  KHO. 
Cotton  Seed  Oil. — Three  different  oils  examined  : — 

No.i.  No.  2.  No.  3. 
KHO  required  to  neutralise  free  acid.  7-  0'14%   0*03%   0*13% 
Total  KHO  required  for  saponificaUon  19-20%  19*66%  19-52% 
Equivalent  of  No.  1  is  292. 

Baw  Linseed  Oil. — As  few  saponification  numbers 
are  recorded^  and  so  far  as  I  know  no  acidity  num- 
bers, I  give  five  oils  in  full.  All  five  were  examined 
for  unsaponifiable  oil ;  none  in  any. 

No.l.  No.  2.  No.a  No.  4.  No.  5 

™ecac?d^^*^*°''.'!^*^*^^!  °*^^   ^"^^    ^***^   ^'^^'^'   ®*^^ 

'^Si^nm^o?''?!^^^^^  *®*®^^  ^^"^^  *®*^*^  ^^^^^ 

Another  sample,  less  likely  to  be  good,  required  1*16% 
KHO  to  neutralise  free  acid. 

Boiled  Linseed  Oil. — Two  samples  examined  for 
acidity.  No.  1  required  0*93%  KHO  to  neutralise  free 
acid ;  No.  2  required  1*59%.    Nos.  I  to  5  of  the  raw 
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oils  give  ^  a  mean  18*89%  KHO  for  saponification, 
the  equivalent  therefore  will  be  297,  where  KHO 
=5613. 

It  is  rather  surprising,  in  such  a  drying  oil  as  lin- 
seed, to  find  such  small  amounts  of  free  acid  as  in  the 
5  raw  oils.  The  money  inducement  to  adulterate  lin- 
seed oil,  one  would  think  not  to  be  very  great ;  but  if 
the  oil's  acidity  be  low,  common  rosin  cannot  be 
present  in  any  quantity,  as  in  one  experiment  I  found 
that  17*035grm8.  of  KHO  were  reouired  to  neutralise 
100  of  rosin.  The  equivalent  of  that  rosin  would  be 
3295  (Hehner  in  his  paper  on  "Bees*  Wax"  ^ves  329 
as  the  equivalent),  and  each  1  per  cent,  rosin  would 
throw  up  the  "acidity  "  KHO  of  an  oil  about  0*17%. 

The  dried  fatty  acids  (insoluble  in  water)  from  one 
sample  of  raw  linseed  oil  I  found  to  require  20'33grms. 
KHO  per  100  of  acids  (equivalent  276).  Valenta  gives 
20*39%  KHO  for  the  acids  of  cotton  oil.  If  an  exten- 
ded examination  of  the  water-insoluble  fatty  acids 
from  the  oils  and  fats  used  for  soap  (and  especially 
soft  soap)  should  show  that  all  pretty  nearly  require 
20%  KHO  for  neutralisation,  the  difference  between 
that  number  and  that  given  by  rosin  might  be  a  use- 
ful, indirect  means  of  estimating  the  rosin  in  soap, 
by  titrating  the  separated  fatty  acids.  For  instance, 
the  water-insoluble  fatty  acids  from  a  soft  soap  which 
had  an  odour  of  rosin,  required  19"41grms.  KHO  per 
100  of  acids.  The  solubility  of  the  potash  soap  of 
linseed  oil  is  remarkable,  and  is  perhaps  a  characteristic 
of  other  drying  oils.  In  nine  cases  I  have  found  the 
soap  from  linseed  oils  quite  fluid  in  the  cold  ;  when 
nnoer  the  same  circumstances,  the  soap  from  rape  oil 
forms  a  jelly.  40grms.  of  oil  had  been  saponified  and 
made  up  with  water  to  about  800cc.,  an  excess  of  about 
lOgrms.  of  KHO  being  also  in  the  solution. 

Castor  OH,  No.  l.       No.  2. 

KHO  required  to  neutralise  free  acid 0*22%        0*19% 

Total  KHO  reqnired  for  saponiflcation  18*02% 

Equivalent  of  No.  1  is  312. 

jy   ^.,  KHO  required      ToUlKHO 

opttm  C/U.  to  neutraUie       required  for 

free  add.         eaponiflcation. 

No.  1.    Beat  quality.  "  Cold  basfired  "  . .  0*29% 18*36% 

„   2.    Seconds,  "Hot pressed^ 0-42% 14-23% 

.,  3.    Probably  of  intennedlatequaUtyO'15% 1377% 

„   4.    AROodoU 0-42% 13*43% 

„   5.    Of  doubtful  quaUty 0-24% 12*34% 

ft  O'llV  IS'SIV 

..  7.    Abadon 0*41% ..1^*74% 

Bottle-nose  whale  oil  0*42% 12-60% 

The  equivalent  of  oil  No.  1  is  420,  of  No.  4  is  418,  of  bottle-nose 
oU  is  446. 


Seal  Oil 


Total  KHO  required 
for  saponification. 


KHO  required 

to  neutralise 

free  acid. 

No.l 1-43%  .... 

2  0*41/  18-90/ 

Southern  Wiiaie  oil  1*61%  '.'.*. ■.'.'.*.*'.".■.'.  19*31% 


Equivalent 


19*08% 


294. 
297. 
291. 


From  these  numbers,  and  the  ready  saponifiability) 
seal  and  whale  are,  no  doubt,  preponderatingly 
glycerides. 

Myrtle  Wax, — Although  somewhat  outside  the  sub- 
ject of  these  notes,  I  give  the  result  of  one  titration  of 
this  substance,  as  it  is  one  not  included  in  Hehner's 
paper  on  bees  wax  ;  which  latter,  there  is  reason  to 
beueve,  it  is  used  to  adulterate,  its  price  being  low  com- 
pared with  that  of  bees|  wax.  The  sample  of  the 
commercial  article  examined  was  a  hard,  pale  green, 
solid.  It  contained  ver^  little  dirt  or  extraneous 
matter.  It  was  very  readily  saponified,  and  gave  these 
numbers  : — 


KHO  required  to  neutralise  free  acid 0' 

Total  KHO  for  saponification 20*67% 

Bquivalent  272*9,  which  is  very  nearly  that  of  tripalmitin  268*7. 

An  old  statement  by  Moore  is  to  the  effect  that 
myrtle  wax  contains  a  lar^e  quantity  of  palmitic,  and 
a  small  quantity  of  myristic  acid,  for  the  most  part  in 
the  free  state.  It  must  have  been  a  very  different 
material  to  the  one  I  examined.  I  should  be  glad  to 
have  the  opportunity  of  more  completely  examining 
some  more  samples. 


The  method  of  titration  examinecL — Subjoined  are 
the  results  of  experiments  on  the  meUiod  followed. 
Simple  as  the  method  is^  there  are  some  points  which 
it  is  well  to  settle  once  for  all. 

I  always  use  strong*rectified  spirit  of  wine  (of  about 
0'82— 0*83  sp.  gr.)  in  preference  to  methylated  spirit, 
both  as  solvent  for  the  fatty  acids  and  for  the  alcoholic 
potash  solution.  The  homogeneousness  of  fiK>od  spirit 
of  wine  is  a  fi;reat  advantage,  and  the  alc(Miol  cao  be 
recovered  and  dehydrated. 

I  use  half  normal  alcoholic  potash,  phenol  phthalein 
as  indicator,  and  5  to  Ggrms.  of  fat  or  oil,  ^en  only 
acidity  is  to  be  estimated.    To  the  fat  or  oil  in  a  suit- 
able nask,  50cc.  alcohol  is  added,  and  boiled  for  3 
minutes  in  water-bath,  the  flask  being  attached  to  an 
inverted  condenser,  and  shaken  round  once  or  twice 
while  in  the  bath.    A  little  phenol  phthalein  added, 
and  the  potash  solution  dropped  into  the  liquid,  while 
the  flask  is  kept  rotating.     The  purple  colour  is 
bleached  instantaneously,  until  neutrality  is  reached, 
when  the  purple  colour  i)roduced  by  a  slight  excess 
of  potash  fades  with  suflicient  slowness  as  to  leave,  in 
most  cases,  no  doubt  as  to  the  point  at  which  to  stop. 
As  was  to  be  expected,  the  colour  does  not  last  as  well 
in  presence  of  excess  of  glycerides  as  in  the  corres- 
ponding case  with  bees'  wax ;  but  except  in  the  case  of 
excessively  acid  oils  and  tallows,  and  of  some  old 
P.  Y.C.  tallows  not  excessively  acia,  the  colour  stands 
well  enough  to  hit  the  point  with  sharpness.     In  the 
cases  referred  to  of  excessive  acidity,  tne  colour  often 
fades  rapidly, the  fi;rave  decomposition  which  has  taken 
place  apparently  leaving  the  non-acid  portion  readily 
open  to  saponification.     Still,  even  in  these  cases,  a 
fair  result  can  be  obtained.    Some  old  P. Y.C.  tallows 
give  a  yellow  colour  as  neutrality  approaches,  but 
this  does  not  interfere  with  the  purple  colour. 
.  One  point  of  gravity  has  to  be  settled,  viz.,  Is  the 
free  acid  produced  by  boiling  the  glycerides  with  the 
alcohol)    It  is  conceivable  that  the  alcohol  mi^t 
cause  a  slight  hydration  of  the  glvcerides,  the  acid  set 
free  not  being  converted  into  ethyl  ether  at  the  rate 
of  glyceride  decomposition.    This  I  have  endeavoured 
to  answer  by  comparative  experiments  with  tallow, 
and  with  some  of  the  principal  oils,  which  were  boiled 
with  alcohol  for  three  minutes  and  for  one  hour ;  and 
in  the  case  of  the  oils,  bv  also  estimating  their  acidity 
in  a  cold  solution  of  tne  whole  oil    I'allow  is  not 
sufficientljr  soluble  in  cold  ether  to  be  able  to  make  a 
cold  titration  with  it 

When  a  few  drops  of  alcoholic  phenol  phthalein  are 
added  to  50cc.  of  ether,  and  a  slight  excess  of  alcoholic 
potash  added,  the  purple  colour  is  produced  ;  but  the 
liquid  is  slightly  opalescent,  the  potassic  phthalein 
apparently  forming  an  emulsion,  and  in  the  ooureeof 
hours  going  out  of  solution.  I  used  for  the  cold  solu- 
tion of  the  oils  50cc.  ether  +  fiScc.  alcohol,  the  mixture 
neutralised  (the  phenol  phthalein  having  been  added) 
with  a  drop  or  two  of  alcoholic  potash,  and  added  to 
the  oil,  and  the  solution  titrated  at  once  in  the  cold ; 
the  reaction  went  on  sharply,  and  the  point  was  eaay 
to  hit,  except  in  the  case  of  the  boiled  linseed  oils 
which  became  turbid  as  neutrality  approached.  The 
castor  oil  was  titrated  in  cold  alcohohc  solution  (with- 
out ether).  The  following  numbers  were  obtained  :— 
KHO  required  to  neutralise  free  acid  present  in  :— 

7Soa  Ether-aloobol,    SCcc.  alcohol,    SOca  *lff^^^>^. 

in  the  cold.  boUedfor3'.    koUedforlhr. 

Russian  tallow O'iSX 

Russian  tallow OWX 

Town  tallow OIBf 

Australian  mutton  tallow ilMz 

A ustralian  beef  taUo w . .    O'iSX 

OliveoU  1-61%  1-aOX 

RapeoU  0*42%  fr4iX 

Raw  linseed  oil  1*12%  VliX 

Boiled  linseed  oil  0*96%  (MX 

Boiled  linseed  oU    :   l-«%  1*59% 

SOoo.  oold  aloohoL 

Cf«toroil 0*18%  — — .            nix 
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These  residtB,  I  think,  show  that  one  is  justified  in 
estimating  the  acidity  by  boiling  the  oil  or  fat  with 
50cc.  alcohol  for  3  minutes. 

The  Quantitative  Saponification, — In  connection 
with  this  a  few  precautions  may  be  noted.  3  to  4 
grammes,  of  substance  can,  in  the  case  of  such  glycerides 
as  I  have  examined^  be  readily  saponified  by  one 
hour's  boiling  (with  mverted  condenser),  even  with  ' 
an  additional  50cc.  of  alcohol ;  so  that  in  most  cases 
the  acidity  can  be  ascertained  with  sufficient  accuracy, 
and  saponification  effected^  with  one  quantity  of  sud- 
stance :  as  Mr.  Hehner  did  with  bees'- wax.  Sperm 
oils,  however,  require  boiling  with  the  undiluted 
alcoholic  potash,  and  for  2  to  3  hours. 

^  The  alcoholic  potash  solution  is  very  much  more 
viscous  than  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  if  a  burette  has 
been  emptied  through  its  whole  length  by  running 
out  50cc.  alcoholic  potash,  I  find  that  10'  to  15'  are 
required  for  the  liquid  to  give  a  constant  reading, 
and  that  an  error  in  reading  of  0*2  to  0'3cc.  might  be 
made  on  50cc.,  if  this  were  neglected.  This  might  be 
a  reason  for  weighing  the  solutions. 

With  the  alcoholic  potash  and  sulphuric  acid  in 
well-stoppered  bottles^  covered  by  tightly-fitting  rub- 
ber caps,  I  have  not  found  the  diminution  of  caustic 
alkali  in  the  alcoholic  potash  solution  anything  like 
so  great  as  others  have  done.  Nor  have  I  found 
a  diminution  in  caustic  alkali  of  a  half -normal  alco- 
holic potash  solution  b^  boiling,  greater  than  may  be 
accounted  for  by  error  in  titration.  This  I  have  fre- 
quently observed,  but  I  will  conclude  by  quoting  six 
recent  experiments,  all  made  on  the  same  day.  Alco- 
holic potash  solution,  half -normal  strength,  made  with . 
strong  spirit  of  wine,  as  given  above.  The  boiling, 
very  brisk,  in  moderate-sized  flasks,  in  water-bath, 
using  inverted  condenser.  The  phenol  phthalein  was 
added  after  the  boiling.  Used  about  50oc.  alcoholic 
potash  in  each  experiment. 

The  value  of  the  sulphuric  acid  in  terms  of  unboiled 
alcoholic  potash  solution : 

Bxp.  L— Icc  Bolpharic  acid=l'9213cc  alooholic  potash. 

Bzp.  2.--  „     •         =l'W76co. 

In  1  and  2  the  acid  was  mn  in  the  cold  into  the  alcoholic 
IKitash  dUuted  with  fiOoo.  spirit  wine. 

"Ex^  3.— BoUed  49'65cc.  alcoholic  potash,  undiluted,  for  U 
hoar,  then  added  50cc.  spirit  wine,  boiled,  then  indicator,  and  the 
sulphuric  acid:— Ice.  sulphuric  acid =1*^400.  alcoholic  potash. 

S!xp.  4.— 19.95CC.  alconoUc  potash +50cc.  spirit  wine,  and 
boiled  for  1  hour  10',  then  indicator,  and  the  sulphuric  acid  :— 
Ice.  sulphuric  acid=F9197cc.  alcoholic  potash. 

E^.  5.— 49*91cc.  alooholic  potash+oOcc.  methylated  spirit 
(distilled  from  potash).  Boiled  for  1  hour,  then  indicator,  and 
the  sulphuric  acid.  loc.  sulphuric  acidssl*9270cc.  alcoholic 
potash. 

Exp.  6.— The  same  as  Exp. 5.— Ice.  sulphuric  acidsi-9264cc. 
aloohoUc  potash. 

DISCUSSION. 

The  Chairman  said  they  had  to  thank  Mr.  Deering 
for  a  very  interesting  and  valuable  paper  on  a  subject 
of  which  the  importance  had  been  somewhat  over- 
looked. The  free  acids  in  fats  was  a  matter  of  consider- 
able practical  importance,  and  they  knew  that  the 
majority  of  engineers  used  fat  without  the  faintest 
reference  to  whether  it  was  acid  or  not^  and  were 
occasionally  rather  surprised  at  the  condition  of  their 
bearings.  But  the  information  was  undoubtedly  valu- 
able in  itself,  and  suggestive  of  other  applications  of 
the  similar  methods  of  analysis  in  similar  work. 
They  would  be  glad  to  hear  any  remarks  on  the 
paper. 

Sfi.  S.  Hall  said  he  made  a  test  or  two  to  ascer- 
tain the  amount  of  fat  acids  when  mixed  with  neutral 
fats,  by  making  some  pure  fat  mutton  acids  and 
mixing  them  with  pure  fat,  using  phenolphthalein  as 
an  indicator,  and  alcohol,  very  much  in  the  mode 
de.scribed  by  the  paper,  and  titrating  with  a  solution 
of  caustic  soda,  of  which  he  knew  the  quantity  of 
carbonates  contained  in  it.    He  mixed  one  per  cent. 


of  fat  acids,  and  obtained  IXM  in  one  experiment,  and 
one  per  cent,  in  another.    He  mixed  10  per  cent,  and 
he  obtained  in  two  cases  10*4  per  cent.    He  then  had 
a  mixture  made  by  one  of  his  assistants,  of  whicjh  he 
did  not  know  the  percentaga    It  contained  26'8,  and 
he  obtained  27  15  per  cent,  of  fat  acid  in  the  total 
amount  of  fats  present    In  each  of  these  cases  he 
did  not  know  that  he  made  the  alcohol  quite  boil, 
but  it  did  very  nearly,  for  about  three  minutes ; 
he  thought  he  might  say  that  the  tests  were  satis- 
factory.      He  then  tried  some  verv  old  tallow,  to 
see  what  fat  acids  were  in  it.    He  knew  it  was 
pure  mutton   tallow  rendered  in  1875,  and   there 
fore    about    10   years    old.     There    the    total   fat 
acids  were  very  much  in  excess,  that  is  when  the 
acids  were  totally  saponified  it  took  a  great  deal  more 
soda  to  saponify  them,  than  the  mutton  tallow  in  its 
original  state.    If  thev  took  rancid  fat  and  calculated 
that  the  ftee  acids  n>rraed  a  certain  portion  of  the 
total  fat  acids,  and  therefore  there  was  so  much  per 
cent,  free  acid  in  it,  then  he  thought  they  would  be 
wrong,  unless  they  knew  the  total  percentage  required 
for  the  fat  in  its  rancid  as  well  as  natural  condition. 
Mr.  Dbebino,  replying  to  the  remarks  which  had 
been  made,  said  that  he  claimed  no  novelty  for  the 
method  he  had  dealt  with,  as  it  had  been  suggested 
by  Hausamann  about  four  years  ago.    He  (Mr.  peer- 
ing) found  the  same  difficulty  in  titrating  rancid  old 
tallows ;  he  preferred  to  express  the  free  acid  in  terms 
of  potash  required  for  its  neutralisation.    The  only 
interest  that  he  could  hope  his  paper  would  have, 
would  be  in  the  amount  of  potash  required  to  neu- 
tralise the  free  acid  in  such  samples  of  commercial 
oils  and  tallows  as  were  generally  got  in  the  London 
market    He  did  not  at  present  know  of  any  printed 
numbers  for  tallows,  and  for  some  of  the  oils  he  had 
mentioned.    As  regarded  the  acidity  of  phenolphtha- 
lein,  that  had  been  already  mentioned  by  Mr.  Hehner, 
in  his  paper  on  bees'  wax,  in  which  he  spoke  of  the 
d^irability  of  neutralising  the  alcoholic  solution  with 
potash. 

DISCUSSION  ON  THE  PAPER  OF  W.  S. 
SQUIRE,  PH.D.,  READ  JUNE  9,  1884,  ON 
THE  PROCESSES  CONCERNED  IN  THE 
CONVERSION  OF  STARCH  INTO  ALCO- 
HOL, AND  THEIR  RELATION  TO  BREW- 
ING AND  DISTILLING. 

Db.  W.  S.  Squire:  Owing  to  the  length  of  the 
paper  which  I  had  the  honour  of  reading  before  this 
Society  on  the  9th  of  June  last,  it  was  necessary  to 
adjourn  the  discussion  on  it  to  the  present  occasion 
In  the  meantime  a  good  many  comments  have  been 
made  upon  it  in  the  various  journals  connected  with 
the  brewing  trade,  in  the  form  of  leading  articles, 
occasional  notes,  and  especially  letters  to  the  editor. 
I  declined  to  reply  to  these  comments,  or  to  enter 
into  any  discussion,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  not 
be  respectful  to  this  Society  to  anticipate  the  dis- 
cussion which  had  been  fixed  to  take  place  this 
evening. 

It  was  impossible^  too,  for  me  to  insure  the 
attendance  here  to-night  of  the  writers,  to  repeat, 
vivd  vocfy  what  they  had  written  ;  indeed,  many  of 
the  comments  are  anonymous,  so  I  propose  to  deal 
with  the  points  that  have  been  raised,  so  as  to  bring 
them  into  the  discussion.  On  that  account  I  would 
beg  your  indulgence  while  I  make  a  few  remarks 
supplementary  to  my  original  paper. 

In  my  introductory  observations  I  ventured  to  say 
that  "brewers  and  distillers  mav  be  said  to  have 
formed  a  close  corporation  of  rule-of-thumbists  of 
the  first  order."    I  was  careful  to  use  the  past  ten.se, 
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the  other  two  were  placed  in  another  room.  The 
direct  passage  of  sparks  about  one  inch  long  from  a 
RhumkorfT  coil  through  the  fermenting  liquid  also 
yielded  negative  results. 

An  experiment,  several  times  repeated,  was  made 
with  a  battery  current  of  five  Bunsen  cells  arranged 
in  series,  the  current  entered  and  left  the  fermenting 
wort  through  platinum  electrodes,  so  as  not  to  com- 
plicate the  conditions  by  the  solution  of  any  metal. 
Under  these  circumstances  I  have  been  quite  unable 
•to  detect  any  disturbance  whatever  of  the  fermenta- 
tion. 

In  case  of  bacterial  growth  the  conditions  are 
somewhat  different  On  this  subject  Cohn  and 
Mendelsohn*  have  made  an  elaborate  series  of  ex- 
periments. They  found  that  the  current  from  a 
single  Bunsen  element  had  practically  no  effect  on 
bacterial  life.  With  two  such  elements  the  liquid 
was  after  12  or  24  hours  partially  sterilised  at  the 
+  pole.  But  in  neither  case  were  the  bacteria  killed. 
When  transferred  to  fresh  liquid  thev  continued  to 
develop,  and  the  liquid  thus  partially  sterilised  for 
bacteria  was  perfectly  able  to  support  the  life  of 
mould  organisms.  A  current  from  five  elements, 
maintained  for  24  hours,  not  only  kills  the  bacteria 
present,  but  permanently  stenlhes  the  liquid,  so  that 
new  bacteria  introduced  into  it  refuse  to  develop. 

I  have  repeated  these  experiments,  and  can  con- 
firm their  accuracy.  The  permanent  sterilisation  of 
the  liquid  by  a  strong  current  is  a  very  remarkable 
fact  It  is  evidently  due  to  the  formation  of  some 
product  of  electrolysis,  which  remains  dissolved  in 
the  liouid,  after  the  electric  current  has  been  inter- 
rupteo.  My  exjjeriments  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
this  substance  is  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  which  is 
known  to  be  very  inimical  to  bacterial  growth. 
Indeed,  according  to  Paul  Bert  and  Miguel,  H0O3  is, 
of  all  known  substances,  the  most  powerful  antfseptic, 
exceeding,  in  this  resiject,  bichloride  of  mercury, 
.which  stands  next  to  it  in  order.  I  merely  put  this 
forward  now,  provisionally,  as  a  matter  of  opinion^  of 
the  truth  of  which  I  hope  shortly  to  be  in  a  position 
to  furnish  proofs. 

With  a  mixture  of  yeast  and  bacteria  I  have  been 
unable  to  obtain  permanent  sterilisation,  owing,  as  I 
suspect,  to  the  decomposition  by  the  yeast  of  the 
peroxide  of  hydrocen  as  soon  as  formed. 

From  what  has  been  said,  I  think  we  may  venture 
to  draw  the  following  conclusions  : — 

1.  That  electricity,  whether  static  or  dynamic,  has 
no  influence  whatever  on  alcoholic  fermentation. 

2.  That  electricity,  qud  electricity,  has  no  direct 
influence  on  bacterial  growth,  but  if  the  current  is 
sufficiently  strong  to  cause  a  perceptible  evolution  of 
gas,  certain  products  of  electrolysis^  probably  per- 
oxide of  hydrogen,  accumulate  until  the  liquia  is 
sterilised. 

3.  That  in  practical  fermentation  when  both  yeast, 
and  more  or  less  bacteria,  are  present  electricity  pro- 
duces no  effect  whatever,  either  on  the  yeast  or  the 
bacteria. 

4.  That  if  dissimilar  metals  electrically  connected 
are  plunged  into  a  fermenting  wort,  capable  of  acting 
chemicaUy  on  one  of  them,  a  salt  of  that  metal  maf/ 
pass  into  solution  in  consequence  of  the  electrical 
action.  These  salts  (particularly  of  certain  metals), 
if  present  in  sufficient  quantity,  may  prejudicially 
affect  the  fermentation,  but  the  circumstances  under 
which  sufficient  quantities  of  metal  would  be  dissolved 
are  extremely  rare. 

In  the  Brewers'  Journal  of  Sept.  15th,  there  ap- 
peared an  "Occasional  Note"  on  Vibratory  Ferments. 
The  author,  who  evidently  knows  just  so  much  of  the 
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subject   as   he   could  gather  from  my  very  short 
reference  to  it  in  my  paper,  says — 

'*  We  note  that,  at  the  present  time,  verjr  advanced 
scientists  are  connecting  molecular  vibration  of  pro- 
toplasm with  the  fermentive  capacity  of  the  yeast  cell 
containing  it    This  is  an  entirely  novel  theory  pro- 

Eounded  by  Nageli,  and  he  utilizes  it  to  explain  what 
as  hitherto  seemed  inexplicable.  Nageb  supposes 
one  form  of  ferment  life  to  be  under  the  influence  of 
another,  and  argues  that  powerful  vibration  tends  to 
suppress  less  powerful  vibration^  and  that  each  fer- 
ment has  a  peculiar  vibration  of  its  own,  by  virtue  of 
which  it  sets  up  its  own  particular  decomposing 
action,  and  thus  we  are  led  to  understand  how  the 
action  of  one  distinct  ferment  interferes  and  prevents 
the  vital  movement  of  any  other  possessing  inferior 
vibratory  power.  Here  we  pause  and  draw  breath, 
for  we  are  dipping  into  subjects  far  beyond  the  region 
of  pure  experimental  reasoning,  and  dealing  with 
theories  founded  on  analogies  neither  distinct  nor 
convincing." 

Leaving  the  critic,  scant  of  wind,  to  pause,  let  us 
examine  how  far  "pure  experimental  reasoning  bears 
on  this  subject  Nageli*s  position  is  this.*  He  points 
out  that  it  IS  just  those  organisms  which  are  incapable 
of  producing  fermentation,  which  are  also  incapable 
under  any  circumstances  of  living  in  the  abstoce  of 
free  oxygen.  Take  the  various  moulds  for  instance, 
and  even  certain  kinds  of  saccharomyces  (S.  Mesen- 
tericus).  Those  organisms  on  the  other  hand  which 
produce  fermentation  (yeast  mucor)  are  capable  of 
vegetation  in  the  absence  01  free  oxygeuy  provided 
that  energy  is  set  free  by  the  decomposition  which 
ensues. 

Assuming  that  the  action  and  life  of  these  or- 
ganisms are  due  to  molecular  vibration,  the  energy, 
necessary  to  maintain  this  mechanical  movement, 
may  be  derived  either  bv  means  of  direct  oxidation 
by  free  oxygen,  or  from  tne  energy  set  free  by  the  de- 
composition of  the  substance  (sugar)  fermented,  pro- 
vided the  organism  is  capable  of  causing  such 
decomposition.  Pasteur's  theory  is  wholly  different 
He  maintains  that  those  organisms  which  produce 
fermentation  require  free  oxygen  for  their  respiration. 
That  this  is,  in  fact,  the  normal  condition  of  their 
growth.  When  they  are  drowned,  as  it  were,  in  a 
solution  of  sugar,  they  are  asphyxiated,  and  gasping 
for  breath,  they  turn  in  desperation  to  the  sucar, 
which  they  break  up  in  order  to  get  a  supply  of  that 
oxygen  of  which  they  find  themselves  temporarily  de- 
prived. It  follows  from  this,  that  the  growth  of  the 
yeast  must  always  be  in  a  definite  relation  to  the 
amount  of  sugar  decomposed. 

Nageli's  theory  does  not  postulate  this.  What  the 
yeast  requires  from  the  decomposition  of  the  sugar  is 
energy  to  support  the  mechanical  vibrations  of  the  * 
protoplasm.  Of  this  there  is  always  set  free  enough 
and  to  spare,  the  balance  appearing  in  the  form  of 
heat,  which  raises  the  temperature  of  the  fermenting 
liquid. 

The  growth  of  the  yeast  itself  is  an  affair  of  suffi- 
ciency of  the  proper  food  necessary  for  its  develop- 
ment, of  temperature,  and  of  neutrality  or  acidity  of 
the  medium  in  which  it  grows.  As  a  practical  manu- 
facturer of  pressed  yeast  on  a  very  large  scale,  I  am 
in  a  position  to  state  that,  according  to  my  experience, 
there  is  no  relation  between  the  quantity  of  sugar 
decomposed  and  either  the  quality  or  the  quantity  of 
the  new  yeast  produced.  These  are  governed  bv  con- 
ditions quite  independent  of  the  amount  of  alcohol 
obtained,  thouKh  as  might  be  expected,  as  a  rule,  the 
better  the  quality  of  the  yeast,  the  larger  will  be  the 
crop.     According    to    Nageli,*  fermentations  of   all 
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kinds,  are  produced  by  the  molecular  vibration  of  the 
protoplasm  of  the  yeast  cell.  These  vibrations  are 
capable  of  being  propagated  to  a  small  but  sensible 
distance,  in  the  solution  in  which  the  organism  finds 
itself.  It  is  within  the  spherical  space  thus  set  into 
molecular  movement  that  the  decomposition  occurs. 
How  far  is  this  idea  supported  by  pure  experimental 
reasoning  1 

If  we  take  a  grape,  or  other  thin  skinned  fruit,  and 
examine  it  with  a  microscope,  we  shall  find  it  dotted 
all  over  with  little  germs  which  have  been  deposited 
from  the  air.  If  we  place  the  grape  in  water,  the 
organisms  become  active,,  and  after  a  little  time  fer- 
mentation is  set  up  inside  the  grape,  and  little  bubbles 
of  carbonic  a  Did  are  formed,  under  the  skin,  which 
can  be  clearly  seen  by  the  eye.  If  now^  we  wipe  the 
grape,  and  carefully  remove  the  skin,  we  find  tnat  in 
no  single  instance  are  we  able  to  detect  underneath 
the  skin  the  slightest  trace  of  a  yeast  cell.  In  one 
word,  the  yeast  cell  has  propagated  its  molecular 
action  through  the  thickness  of  the  skin  to  the 
fermentable  mice  below.  If  we  measure  the  thick- 
ness of  the  skin  w^e  shall  find  that  this  action  must 
have  extended  to  a  distance  varying  from  A  to  y\j  of 
a  millimetre. 

Under  certain  conditions,  and  this  is  particularly 
the  case  in  the  fermentation  of  wines,  acetic  ether  is 
formed.  Now,  if  we  ferment  a  solution  of  sugar  con- 
taining acetic  acid,  not  a  trace  of  acetic  ether  is  pro- 
duced, nor  is  acetic  ether  produced  when  alcohol  is 
converted  into  acetic  acid,  by  the  action  of  living 
cells.  But  if  the  two  actions  are  allowed  to  so  on 
together,  if  we  take  a  solution  of  sugar  in  dilute 
alcohol,  and  add  to  it  both  the  acetic  and  alcoholic 
ferments,  and  provide  for  the  access  of  air,  acetic  ether 
is  produced  in  abundance.  It  is  clear  that  the  acetic 
acid  cannot  be  produced  in  the  acetic  cell,  and  be 
converted  into  acetic  ether  some  time  after  when  it 
comes  in  contact  with  the  sugar,  while  it  is  being  de- 
composed in  a  yeast  cell  as  Pasteur's  theory  requires. 
The  acetic  acid  and  the  alcohol  mast  be  produced  at  one 
and  the  same  time,  and  at  one  and  the  same  place, 
and  it  is  clear  that  this  condition  cannot  be  fulfillea 
inside  either  the  acetic  cell,  or  the  yeast  cell,  but 
must  take  place  outside  both.  If  we  assume  both 
cells  to  be  surrounded  by  a  zone  of  molecular  vibra- 
tion, the  alcohol  will  be  produced  in  the  zone  sur- 
rounding the  yeast  cell,  and  the  acetic  acid  will  be 
produced  in  the  zone  surrounding  the  acetic  cell.  If 
the  two  cells  are  sufiiciently  near  to  each  other  these 
zones  will  cut.  At  the  point  where  they  overlap,  the 
two  actions  will  be  going  on  at  one  and  the  same 
place,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  and  acetic  ether  will 
be  the  result 

It  has  long  been  known  that  one  kind  of  fermenta- 
tion has  a  tendency  to  suppress  another  kind.  -For 
instance  the  lactic  ferment  developes  with  difficulty 
in  the  presence  of  an  active  alcoholic  fermentation. 
If  we  examine  this  phenomenon  more  closely  we  shall 
find  that  the  statement  is  true  only  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances. If  to  any  wort,  free  from  organisms, we  add 
a  i(fna/l  (luantity  of  yeast  and  a  S7nal/  (juantity  of  lactic 
ferment,  w^e  shall  find  that  the  two  organisms  go  on 
developing  ({uite  independently  of  each  other,  neither 
seeming  to  infiuence  the  other.  Even  if  the  yeast  is 
present  in  much  larger  quantity  than  the  lactic  fer- 
ment, it  does  not  seem  to  restrain  it  in  any  way, 
provdied  t/iat  the  total  amount  of  cells  present  is  small 
as  compared  miih  the  quantity  of  wort.  If  the  solution 
is  neutral,  or  nearly  so,  the  lactic  acid  ferment 
will  prow  more  rapidly  than  the  yeast.  If  solu- 
tion IS  acid  the  reverse  will  be  the  case.  It  is  only 
after  some  time,  when  the  cells  become  numerous,  that 
thuy  interfere  with  each  other.  In  other  words,  it  is 
only  when  the  cells,  suspended  in  iVve  V\vvv\\d,  w^ 


so  near  to  one  another  that  the  one  kind  of 
cell  is  included  within  the  zone  of  molecular 
vibration  of  the  other,  that  one  or  the  otkr 
kind  of  organism  begins  to  suffer.  It  is  not,  as  the 
writer  of  that  "Occasional  Note''  seems  to  think, 
that  the  vibration  of  a  yeast  cell  is  neces'sarily  more 

fowerful  than  that  of  a  lactic  acid  cell,  or  rirererpi 
t  is  a  question  of  majority,  and  like  all  majorities  it 
trias  to  stifle  the  minority.  If,  when  the  hand-to- 
hand  fight  begins,  the  yeast  is  in  the  maiority,  it  will 
gain  the  victory  over  its  antagonist ;  if  it  is  in  the 
minority,  it  will  have  to  succumb. 

If,  instead  of  starting  with  a  small  quantity  of 
organisms,  and  allowing  them  to  grow  till  they  ^  to 
close  quarters,  we  add  at  once  such  a  quantity  of 
yeast,  that  when  the  cells  are  diffused  in  the  wuit, 
the  whole  space  is  filled  with  the  zones  of  vibration 
surrounding  the  cells,  then  any  small  quantity  of 
another  organism,  introduced  purposely  or  aecideD* 
tally,  will  have  the  greatest  difficulty  in  making  its 
way. 

It  results  from  careful  experiments,  that  when 
thoroughly  active  yeast  is  present  to  tne  extent  of 
one  per  cent.,  it  completely,  or  almost  completely, 
prevents  the  growth  of  other  ferments  present  in 
small  quantity.  It  follows  then  that  supposing  the 
yeast  to  be  uniformly  difiiised  through  the  liguid, 
each  cell  would  be  surrounded  by  a  mass  of  Uoaid 
100  times  larger  than  itself,  through  the  whole  <rf 
which  its  molecular  influence  may  be  supposed  to 
extend.    The  radius  of  such  a  sphere  would  oe  aboat 

j  twice  the  diameter  of  the  yeast  cell  itself.    But  the 

!  yeast  is  as  a  rule  far  from  being  eaually  diffu«d. 

i  Some  lies  at  the  bottom,  some — ^ana  generally  the 
greater  part — is  at  the  top,  so  that  we  may  a«5ume 
that  each  cell  of  the  yeast,  which  is  equally  diffused, 
is  surrounded  by  a  'quantity  of  liquid  from  2  to  500 
times  its  own  bulk.  In  calculating  the  radii  of  snch 
spheres,  we  find  that  the  action  of  the  yeast  mnst 
extend  to  a  distance  of  from  3  to  4  times  its  own 
diameter.  As  the  diameter  of  a  yeast  cell  is  about 
the  100th  part  of  a  millimetre,  it  follows  that  the  rone 
of  effective  molecular  vibration  must  extend  to  a 
distance  of  about  0'02o  to  0*035  of  a  millimetre  from 
the  surface  of  the  cell  This  agrees  fairly  well  with 
the  measurement  0*020  to  0*050  millimetre  obtained 
by  the  grape  experiment. 

I  confess  I  am  quite  unable  to  see  what  other 
explanation  of  the  restraining  action  of  one  fern^ent 
on  another  is  iwssible.  It  could  not  possibly  be  doe. 
as  has  been  suggested,  to  some  substance  secreted 
from  the  yeast  cells  itself,  for  the  wash  waters  of 
yeast  are,  without  any  exception,  the  very  best 
medium  for  the  growth  of  bacteiia. 

I  must  not  trespass  longer  on  your  patience,  but  1 
have  by  no  means  exhausted  the  arguments  in  faToor 
of  this  beautiful,  and  to  my  mind  tlie  true,  theon*  of 
fermentation.  Enough,  I  think,  has  been  said  toshov 
that,  in  considering  it,  we  are  not  dipping  into  subjects 
far  beyond  the  region  of  "  pure  experimental  reason- 
ing." 

In  conclusion,  may  I  be  allowed  to  indulge  in  a 
speculation  which,  I  hope,  is  not  an  extravagant  one. 
'1  hough  I  put  it  forward  entirely  on  my  own  resjiona* 
bility,  1  do  so  with  the  greatest  diffidence. 

We  know  that  bacteria  are,  in  a  ^eat  many  cam 
at  least,  first  weakened  and  then  ultimately  killed  l^ 
the  products  of  their  own  action. 

We  know  that  many  diseases  such  as  erysipelas, 
gonorrhcea,  glanders,  and  tuberculosis,  are  due  to 
minute  organisms,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  expect 
that  many  others  are  due  to  the  same  cause. 

It  is  highly  probable  tliat  the  action  of  these  organ- 
isms is  duo  to  molecular  vibration  extending  to  a  suudl 

\W\>  \s^TvS)\VA.^  d\%tA.uce^  and  we  have  seen  that  then 
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vibrations  are  repressed,  and  the  or^niam  rendered 
inert  in  the  presence  of  superior  vibration,  net  in 
harmonic  unison  with  them.  I  ask  is  it  not  possible 
that  the  tissues  of  the  animal  body  may  also  be  in  a 
state  of  active  molecular  vibration,  which  is  able 
to  repress  and  render  inert  the  bacteria,  with  the 
germs  of  which  the  air  is  loaded,  and  partly  through 
our  food,  and  partly  through  the  lungs,  are  conveyed 
into  our  bodies  in  countless  myriads. 

As  long  aa  the  molecular  movement  of  our  tissues 
is  vii'orous,  we  are  safe.  But  when,  from  excesses  of 
any  Kind,  defective  nutrition,  or  anxiety  of  mind, 
this  molecular  vibration  becomes  enfeebled,  one  or 
other  of  these  tiny  organisms  gets  a  footing  and 
begins  to  multiply.  Then  comes  tiie  struggle  for 
existenca  As  tne  bacteria  increase,  so  do  they,  by 
their  molecular  vibration,  enfeeble  the  molecular 
vibration  of  the  tissues.  If  this  continued,  the  mole- 
cular motion  of  the  tissues  would  be  ultimately 
suppressed.  But,  at  the  same  time,  the  bacteria  are 
giving  rise,  at  any  rate  in  some  cases,  to  products 
which  weaken  their  own  action,  and  ultimately  kill 
them.  At  this  point  the  vibratory  movement  of  the 
tissues,  freed  from  the  disturbing  action,  rei^ives,  and 
the  patient  recovers.  If  matters  go  too  far,  or  if  the 
bacteria  present  happen  to  be  of  a  kind  not  very 
sensitive  to  the  products  of  their  own  action,  the 
molecular  Vibration  of  the  tissues  goes  on  diminishing 
until  death  ensues.  Then  the  molecular  movement 
stops  altogether.  Freed  from  this  control,  bacteria 
of  all  kinds  have  free  play,  and  the  dead  body  swarms 
with  life.  I  am  convinced  that  if  ever  w^  discover 
any  approach  to  the  "  elixir  vitae,"  if  ever  our  investi- 
^tions  lead  to  a  prolongation  of  human  life  beyond 
Its  present  average  span,  the  road  to  that  discovery 
lies  through  the  study  of  the  infinitely  small. 

It  is  not  death* we  have  to  contend  with,  but  life. 

Rien  n'est  la  proie  de  la  mort ; 
Tout  est  la  proie  de  la  vie. 
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ERRATA. 

In  Dr.  Squire's  paper  on  the  processes  concerned  in 
the  conversion  of  starch  into  alcohol  and  their  relation 
to  brewing  and  distilling,  June  9th  1884,  August 
number. 

Page  397,  column  2— Date  of  meeting,  for  "  May  Stb,**  read 

"June  9th." 
„      398,       „        1— Line  21  from  top,  for  "hang  on  to  these 

electrical  notions,"  read  "hang  on  to 

electrical  notions." 
399,       „        1— Line  3  from  to]^,  omit  the  words,  *'of 

these   drawmgs   the  photographic 

reductions   are   exhibited    on    the 

adjoining   page." 
100,       „        l—Line  i  from  bottom,  for  "  the  Influence 

the  diastase."  read  the  influence  of 

the  diastase. 
402,       „        2— Last  paragraph.    The  description  of  the 

vrood  cut  should  read  thus  :— 

The  experiment  consisted  in  passing  a  parallel  beam 
of  light  from  the  electric  lam^)  through  a  large  NicoFs 
prism  A  by  which  it  was  polarised  (Fig.  3).  The  beam 
then  traversed  a  trough  B  provided  with  plate  glass 
ends  bbf  and  a  thin  plate  glass  removable  partition  ^so 
as  to  divide  the  trough  into  two  unequal  cells.  The 
light  next  encountered  a  plate  of  quartz  C  made  up  of 
two  semicircles  (/(/fitted  together,  one  of  which  consisted 
of  dextro-rotarjr,  and  the  other  of  loevo-rotary  quartz ; 
both  plates  having  a  thickness  of  3'75  mm.  The  light 
etc.  etc. 

Page  406,  column  l—Line  10  from  top,  for  '*  spent  mash,**  read 

''spent  wash." 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  KiNGZETT  said  that  although  he  had  not  had 
the  pleasure  of  hearing  Mr.  Squire's  original  paper, 
he  had  been  much  interested  in  the  remarks  made  by 


him  that  evening,  and  would  like  to  make  a  few  ob- 
servations. As  regarded  the  sterilising  influence  of  an 
electric  current,  he  would  remind  the  meeting  of  the 
experiments  made  by  Drs.  Richardson  and  Wood  in 
1854,  and  of  the  investigations  generally,  conducted 
by  Schonbein  and  Boillot,  by.  which  it  was  shown  that 
ozone  generated  by  an  electric  current)  exhibits  very 
powerful  (iisinfecting  (and  therefore  sterilising)  pro- 
perties. Since  then  the  progress  of  investigation  nad 
rendered  it  probable  that  these  results  were  partly 
due  to  the  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  simultaneously 
produced  with  the  ozone.  Mr.  Squire  had  attributed 
the  discovery  of  the  antiseptic  properties  of  peroxide 
of  hydrogen  to  M.  Paul  Bert  and  nis  coUaborateurs, 
but  as  a  mater  of  fact  the  credit  was  due  to  him  (Mr. 
Kingzett).  He  had  inveati^ted  the  remarkable 
antiseptic  properties  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen  years 
since,  and  had  communicated  his  earlier  results  to  the 
Chemical  Section  of  the  British  Association  in  1876. 
Those  results  had  since  been  amply  confirmed,  and  in 
a  letter  he  had  recently  received  from  M.  Paul  Bert, 
that  gentleman  had  fully  acknowledged  his  (Mr. 
Kingzett's)  claim  of  prionty,  and  had  promis^  to 
make  an  announcement  of  it  at  an  early  meeting  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences.  Concerning  the  fermen- 
tation which  took  place  upon  the  surface  of  the 
grapes,  it  struck  him  while  listening  to  the  remarks 
of  Mr.  Squire  that  possibly  the  bubbles  of  gas  ob- 
served inside  the  grapes  were  not  due  to  any  active 
fermentation  carried  on  within,  but  to  diffusion  from 
without,  through  the  skin  of  the  grape.  He  made 
this  suggestion  by  way  of  a  reasonable  explanation 
of  wha^  Mr.  Squire  termed  molecular  action.  He 
did  not  understand  that  expression  in  relation  to 
micro-organisms,  which  were  things  that  lived  and 
moved  and  had  their  being :  organisms  which  lived,  so 
to  speak,  by  eating  and  drinking,  and  which  yielded 
excretory  and  secretory  products.  In  connection  with 
this  subject,  he  would  call  attention  to  the  valuable 
contribution  recently  given  by  Klein  ("Petitioner," 
August,  September  and  October,  1884),  to  the  subject 
of  the  relations  of  micro-organisms  to  diseasa  He 
was  glad  to  find  that  Klein,  in  seeking  to  explain  the 
action  of  germ  life  as  a  factor  in  the  production  of 
disease,  had  come  to  the  conclusion  wich  he  (Mr. 
Kingzett)  had  for  many  years  advocated,  viz.,  that  the 
infectious  diseases  which  result  from  the  inoculation 
of  the  human  body  with  germs,  were  not  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  mere  presence  of  the  microbes  in  the 
body,  but  to  the  necessary  presence  or  production  of 
definite  chemical  substances  which  act  as  specific 
poisons.  Micro-organisms  constituted  an  important 
order  in  creation,  and  one  by  whose  agency  dead 
organic  matter,  at  large,  was  converted  by  hydration 
and  oxidation  into  useful,  innocuous,  nay  even, 
essential  products.  In  practical  disinfection,  there- 
fore, it  was  a  mistake  to  direct  measures  to  the 
extermination  of  micro-organisms  ;  they  should  rather 
aim  at  controlling  the  life  history  of  the  germs,  and 
the  chemical  destruction  of  the  morbific  products 
which  constitute  the  real  viri  of  disease. 

Mr.  E.  G.  Hooper  said  that  commencing  with  the 
electric  theory  to  which  Dr.  Squire  had  devoted  con- 
siderable attention,  he  would  agree  with  him  as  to 
the  absurdity  of  the  old-fashioned  ideas  of  the  eflfect 
of  electricity  on  fermentation.  It  was  perhaps  as 
well  that  Dr.  Squire  had  thoroughly  cleared  up  the 
subject.  One  learned,  however,  to  regard  those  old 
ideas  as  having  in  most  cases  some  basis  of  truth, 
and  in  reflecting  on  this  particular  subject  the  fact 
was  recalled  that  not  only  did  the  brewer  suffer  from 
the  deterioration  of  his  wort  or  beer,  in  what  was 
termed  thundery  weather,  but  the  house-wife,  the 
butcher,  and  the  poulterer  also  suffered  at  such 
times.    To  this  fact  he  was  inclined  to  attribute  the 
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origin  of  the  brewer's  fear  of  electricity,  although 
electricity  was  not  to  blame,  but  it  was  rather  that 
in  thunder}'  weather  the  conditions  were  favourable 
to  the  development  of  putrefactive  ferments.    With 
regard  to  the  action  of  malt  at  particular  temper- 
atures, Dr.  Squire  had  expressed  a  diflBculty  in  repre- 
senting the  action  by  an  equation,  and  he  thought 
they  might  well  agree  with  him  in  that    They  were 
dealing  first  of  all  with  diastase,  a  body  about  which 
they  knew  very  little  ;  and  with  starch,  a  body  more 
or  less  perfectly  developed.    If  they  took  anj[  par 
ticular  sample  the  starch  was  found  .to  consist  of 
granules  of  varying  size :  and  as  these  varied  in  size- 
they   might   presume   they   varied   also   in   other 
respects.    He  therefore  thought  that  starting  with 
an  unknown  quantity  of  active  diastase  and  with 
starch  in  a  varying  state  of  development,  they  could 
never  get  an  exact  result  to  follow.    Effort  must  be 
devoted  to  discovering  more  about  diastase  before 
they  could  go  very  far  in  the  way  of  expressing  by 
chemical  equations  its  action  on  starch.    He  agreed 
with  Dr.  Squire's  condemnation  of  the  alleged  osmotic 
action  of  diastase.    There  was  no  doubt  that  in  the 
brewing  operation  what  the  brewer  had  to  aim  as 
was    the    production    of   such   a  temperature  at^ 
should  suffice  satisfactorily  to  gelatinise  the  starch, 
and  yet  affect  as  slightly  as  possible  the  diastase. 
He  believed  it  was  quite  impossible  to  perfectly  ge- 
latinise the  starch  without  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
affecting  the  diastase,  and  at  the  same  time  he  con- 
sidered too  much  importance  should  not  be  attached 
io  a  table  of  gelatinising  temperatures  such  as  was 
given  by  Dr.  Squire  for  as  he  had  just  contended,  the 
gelatinising  temperature  was  not  invariable.    Coming 
to  the  theory  last  developed  by  Dr.  Squire,  he  (Mr. 
Hooper)  said  that  one  was  taught  in  these  days  that 
all  chemical  action  was  ultimately  to  be  referred  to 
vibratory  molecular  motion,  and  it  seemed  like  bog- 
ging the  question  to  speak  either  of  bodies  acting 
upon  other  bodies  in  a  vibratory  inanner,  or  to  speak 
of  certain  bodies  as  catalytic  agents.      That  was 
simply  to  say  they  did  not  know  what  action  those 
bodies  exerted  on  other  bodies  with  which  they. were 
brought  in  connection.    The   old  theory  was  that 
catalytic  bodies  exerted  some  magic  influence  by  their 
presence,  but  the  later  theory  gave  them  a  decided 
chemical  action,  if  only  a  temporary  one,  and  he 
thought  that  in  those  changes  that  were  ascribed  to 
vibratory  motion,  there  was  similar  distinct  chemical 
action,  if,  in  point  of  time,  it  was  limited.    These 
like  all  other  chemical  changes  might  be  based  upon 
vibratory  motion,  btit  at  the  present  time  they  could 
not  say  so ;  and  until  thev  were  in  a  position  to  state 
exactly  what  did  take  place,  he  thought  it  was  a 
very  great  pity  that  the  question  shouldf  be  obscured, 
in  reference  to  vibratory  motion.    With  regard  to 
Dr.  Squiife's  grape  experiment,  he  would  remind  the 
meeting  of  those  conducted  by  Pasteur  with  resx)ect 
to  the  production  of  alcohol  in  ripe  fruits,  severed 
from  the  tree  and  placed  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic 
acid  gas.    If  ripe  fruits  so  immersed  developed  al- 
cohol, he  could  not  see  any  very  great  difference 
between  Pasteur's  experiment  and  Dr.  Squire^s.    The 
next  point  he  had  to  comment  on  was  with  regard  to 
the  acid  produced  during  fermentation.    Dr.  Squire 
said  that  this  acid  was  chiefly  lactic  acid,  but  he  did 
not  agree  with  him.    Possibly  there  might  be  a  large 
proportion  of  lactic  acid  in  distillers'  wash,  but  m 
brewers'  wort  which  had  been  boiled,  they  would 
find  that  the  acid  which  was  mainly  developed  during 
fermentation  was  acetic  acid.    He  would  call  atten- 
tion to   experiments  made  some  years  ago  by  the 
French  chemist  Duclaux.  whose  results  confirmed  by 
B^cbamp,  and  admitted  ojr  Pasteur  after  considerable 
discussion,  showed  that  in  every  c^se  of  alcoholic 


fermentation  acetic  acid  was  produced  It  was  at 
that  time  proved  that  even  m  an  atmosphere  of 
carbonic  acid  gas,  the  amount  of  acetic  acid  deve- 
loped amounted  to  0*05  per  cent  of  the  amount  of 
sugar  decomposed. 

Mr.  Saloman,  referring  to  Dr.  Squire's  remarks 
concerning  the  sterilising  action  of  the  electric 
current,  called  attention  to  some  experiments  recently 
recorded  in  the  Chemical  Society's  Journal,  aud 
made  with  peroxide  of  hydrogen^  with  a  view  to 
testing  its  efficacy  as 'a  preservative,  when  it  was 
found  to  be  absolutely  useless.  With  respect  to  the 
remarks  regarding  Pasteur's  experiments  upon  fruit, 
he  thought,  quoting  from  memory,  that  the  whole  gist 
of  the  experiment  consisted  in  his  having  found  that 
the  germs  had  existed  upon  the  walls  of  the  fruit 
Then,  too,  it  was  not  at  aO  necessary,  while  accepting 
Pasteur's  theory,  to  contend  that  the  alcohol  was  pro- 
duced actually  within  the  yeast  celL  In  all  cases  of 
life  the  particular  action  resulting  from  that  life  was 
manifested  somewhere  on  the  surface.  For  instance, 
the  blood  is  oxygenated  in  the  lungs,  and  the  result  is 
apparent  on  a  surface  in  free  contact  with  the  general 
avr,  that  did  not  differ  to  any  considerable  extent  in 
any  essential  point  from  the  yeast  cell  Whatever 
might  be  the  result  of  the  yeast  life  of  the  plant,  that 
result  wpuld  be  manifest  somewhere  on  ^he  surface  of 
the  yeast  cell. 

Mr.  S.  H.  Johnson  said  that  some  few  years  ago  he 
passed  an  electric  current  from  an  ordinary  madiine 
ne  wUs  using  through  a  solution  of  sugar  washings, 
containiite  about  15  per  cent  of  cane  sugar  and  three 
or  four  of  grape.  The  cell  was  divid^  into  three 
parts.  The  second  part  contained  water  acidulated  to 
take  the  current,  and  the  inner  comx^artment  con- 
tained the  sugar  solution.  He  found  that  the  solution 
which  had  been  acted  upon  would  change  after  stand- 
ing a  week  or  so,  while  the  original  solutioi}  went 
sour  in  a  few  hours. 

The  Chairman  said  there  was  very  much  in  what 
they  had  heard  which  was  valuable  With  regard  to 
the  question  of  molecular  action  he  confessed  that  was 
a  term  which  he  viewed  with  aversion.  It  always 
seemed  to  him  that  the  use  of  it  was  chiefly  to  conceal 
ignoranca  The  question  was  whether  tkey  could  form 
any  conception  whatever  of  molecular  action  as  dis- 
tinct from  chemical  action,  and  whether  thev  could 
conceive  of  molecular  action  apart  from  actual  chemi- 
cal action.  The  question  after  all  was  whether  they 
were  not  introducing  into  the  problem  a  factor  of 
which  they  knew  nothing,  and  the  theory  of  whidi 
they  were  utterly  unable  to  determine. 

Dr.  Squibe  :  I  fear  that  the  theory  of  molecular 
vibration  does  not  meet  with  much  favour  this  even- 
ing, but  no  one  who  is  acquainted  with  molecolar 
physics  can  fail  to  see  how  completely  this  theory 
harmonises  with  the  views  that  have  forced  themselves 
on  the  greatest  thinkers  in  all  departments  of  natural 
science.  It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  the  mole- 
cules of  all  bodies  are  in  a  state  of  movement ;  in  solid 
bodies  the  movements  are  vibratory  only ;  in  fluids 
they  are  vibratory  and  progressive ;  m  gases  they  are 
progressive  only.  By  heat  these  movements  are 
intensified.  Heat,  then,  is  nothing  more  than  the 
increased  molecular  movement  of  the  body,  which 
presents  the  phenomenon  of  being  heated.  That  light 
is  nothing  more  than  molecular  motion  is  unquestion- 
ably demonstrated .  The  vibrations  have  been  counted, 
and  their  amplitude  has  been  meastued.  Nay,  more 
than  that,  the^  can  be  made  evident  to  the  eje  hy 
FresneFs  beautiful  experiment  of  the  inclined  mirrors. 
When  a  ray  of  light  is  allowed  to  fall  upon  two 
mirrors  touching  one  another,  almost  in  the  same 
,  plane,  but  very  slightly  inclined  to  one  another,  two 
(  rays  of  light  are  pr(»jected  almost  parallel,  but  slightly 
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oQn verging.    Under  these  ciruumstances  the  waves  of 
light  in  the  one  ray  cut  the  waves  in  the  other,  in  such 
a  way  that  the  waves  alternately  intensify  and  neu- 
tralise one'  another,  and  thus  produce  a  series  of  light 
and  dark  spaces  visible  to  the  eya    Here,  then,  we 
have  an  action  of  pure  demonstrable  molecular  viora- 
tion.      But  a  ray  of  light  is  capable  of  producing 
chemical  decompositions,  and  not  of  one  kind  only. 
If  we  spread  out  the  light  by  means  of  a  prism,  we 
obtain  a  spectrum.    In  the  di£^rent  coloured  parts  the 
vibrations  are  of  different  amplitude  and  of  different 
f  requencv,  and  we  find  that  one  substance  can  be  de- 
composed at  one  point  of  the  spNectrum,  and  only 
there,  while  another   substance  is  decomposed  at 
another^  point,  and  only  thera    Here  we   have  a 
convincing   proof    that   these   decompositions    are 
due  to  molecular  vibration,  and '  molecular  vibra- 
tion  onlv,  and   that  each  decomposition   requires 
a  particular  kind  of  molecular  vibration.    I  confess 
I    am   quite   unable  to   see   in   what   other  way 
the  action  of  one  ferment  in  restraining  others  can  be 
explained.    As  long  as  the  yeast  cells  are  far  apart 
there  is  no  restraining  action,  but  as  soon  as  they 
approach  within  a  distance,  represented  by  the  twen- 
tieth or  thirtieth  of  a  millimetre,  no  other  ferment 
can  ^ow  in  the  intervening  space.    What  is  there  in 
this  intervening  space  whicn  produces  this  effect  ?  It 
is  clearly  not  anyuiin^  exuded  from  the  yeast  cell,  for 
an^hin^  of  this  kind  is  favourable  to  bacterial  growth. 
It  is  evidently  some  influence  which  the  yeast  cell  is 
able  to  exert  at  a  distance.  Quite  understand,  I  am  not 
the  inventor  of  this  theorv.    I  cannot  claim  to  have 
done  anything  on  molecular  vibration  myself.    I  am 
simply  Nagelrs  mouthpiece,  as  it  were  ;  but  as  far  as 
my  humble  opinion  has  any  weight,  I  endorse  it 
thoroughly,  and  express  my  perfect  conviction  of  its 
soundness.    Take  the  case  of  the  acetic  acid  ferment. 
Here  we  have  an  organism  which  cannot  live  without 
oxygen,  which  is  greedy  of  that  element.    We  should 
naturally  expect  that  such  an  organism  would  exert  a 
reducing  ratner  than  oxidising  action.    So  it  would, 
no  doubt)  if  its  action  were  confined  to  its  own  nutri- 
tion ;  if  the  chemical  action  were  confined  to  the  in- 
terior, or  the  actual  surface,  of  the  cell    But  suppose 
that  tne  life  of  the  cell  sets  up  an  action  at  a  distance, 
a  molecular  disturbance,  by  virtue  of  which  the  alco 
hoi  is  oxidised  in  the  presence  of  free  oxygen,  an 
action  analogous  to  the  distuHbing  influence  of  neat 
on  the  vapom>  of  alcohol,  by  virtue  of  which  it  ulti- 
mately takes  fire — then  we  can  understand  how  an 
oxidising  action  may  be  set  up  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  a  cell,  which  per  se — ^and  if  incapable  of  this  action 
at  a  distance — would  exercise  a  reducing  action. 
Precisely  the  same  argument  applies  to  the  mould  or- 
ganisms, which  are  still  more  ^eedy  of  oxygen,  and  yet 
exert  such  a  powerfully  oxidising  action  tnat  organic 
substances  are,  through  their  agency,  burnt  to  carbonic 
acid  and  water.  As  to  electricity,  it  has  been  suggested 
that  some  foundation  must  have  existed  for  the  popular 
belief  on  this  subject  No  doubt  that  is  so.  Wnen  the 
weather  i^hot  and  close,  things  do  not  kdep  as  well, 
and  fermentations  are  more  difficult  to  regulate,  and 
it  is  just  at  this  time  that  thunderstorms  most  fre- 
quently- occur.    Things  that  are   equal  to  the  same 
tbing  are  equal  to  one  another,  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  things  which  are  caused  by  the  same  thins  are 
caused  by  one  another.    Many  popular  beliefs  nave 
some  foundation.    Ninety-nine  people  out  of  a  hun- 
dred will  teli  you  that  the  sun  puts  the  fire  out,  and 
so  convinced  are  they  of  the  fact,  that  I  have  quite 
given  up  arguing  the  point    No  doubt  it  has  this 
basis  of  fact    When  the  sun  shines  into  a  room 
everything  looks  bright,  and  warm,  and  cheerful ; 
people  forget  all  about  the  fire ;  they  forget  to  poke 
t,  and  out  it  goes.    It  has  been  suggested  by  Mr. 


Hooper  that  it  is  acetic  rather  than  lactic  acid,  which 
is  produced  during  the  fermentation  of  beer,  and,  in 
support  of  this  view,  he  urges  that  the  worts  have  been 
boiled,  by  which  the  lactic  ferment  would  be 
destroyed.  He  forgets,  however,  that  this  would  also 
be  the  case  with  the  acetic  ferment  The  acetic  fer- 
ment is  destroyed  at  this,  and,  indeed,  at  a  much 
lower  temperature,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  lactic 
acid  ferment  is  not  destroyed  at  the  boiling  tempera- 
ture if  the  worts  are  neutral  or  only  very  slightly 
acid*.  The  lactic  ferment  stands  out  among  all  other 
ferments  by  its  marvellous  power  of  resisting  high 
temperatures.  No  doubt  in  very  deep  coppers  the 
temperature  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  is  much 
above  the  boiling  point,  and  the  lactic  ferment  might 
be  destroyed  under  these  circumstances,  but  unless 

great  care  and  cleanliness  be  exercised  it  is  very 
ifficult  to  keep  this  ferment  out  of  the  worts  after- 
wards. In  distillers'  worts  the  amount  of  lactic  acid 
Produced  is  stupendous,  but  that  is  mainly  due  to  the 
igh  temperature  at  wnich  the  fermentation  is  con- 
ducted, and  the  absence  of  anything 'like  hops  to 
restrain  that  ferment,  except  the  restraining  influence 
of  the  yeast  itself,  and  this  action  I  have  endeavoured 
to  explain  by  the  theory  of  molecular  vibration.  Still, 
I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that*  the  whole  of  the  acid 
in  beer  is  lactic  acid.  Succinic  acid  is  undoubtedly 
present,  and  acetic  acid,  if  any  be  present^  is  easily 
detected  by  distillation,  as  tne  lactic  acid  is  not 
volatile.  It  has  been  stated  that  peroxidq,  of  hydro- 
gen has  been  tried  as  an  antiseptic  for  beer,  and  has 
totally  failed.  I  think  that  is  very  likely.  I  mentioned 
that,  m  the  presence  of  yeast  permanent  sterilisation 
by  electrolysis  could  not  be  ODjtained  owing  to  the  de- 
composition of  this  substance  by  the  yeast  Beer,  in 
casks  or  in  bottles,  is  never  free  from  yeast  corpuscles,  so 
that  we  could  hardly  expect  the  peroxide  of  hydrogen 
to  be  of  any  practical  value.  This,  however,  does  not 
prevent  Uie  peroxide  of  hydrogen  from  being  an  ex- 
cellent antiseptic  in  the  case  of  decoctions  of  hay,  or 
similar  substances,  in  which  bacteria  multiply  with 
great  rapidity,  no  yeast  being  present ;  whereas  it 
would  be  of  no  use  in  the  case  of  beer. 
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and  was  adjourned  for  further  consideration  to  a 
future  meeting  of  this  section. 
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MR.  J.  C.  STEVENSON,  M.P.,  IN  THE  CHAIR. 

ON  THE  CHANGES  IN  ALKALI-WASTE 
WHICH  GOVERN  THE  RECOVERY  OF  ITS 
SULPHUR. 

BY  EDWARD  DIVERS,  M.D.,  PRINCIPAL  OF  THE  IMPERIAL 
JAPANESE  COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING,  TOKIO. 

Although  the  manufacture  is  languishing  in  which 
alkali-waste  is  produced,  and  some  chemists  are 
turning  away  in  despair  from  the  Leblanc  soda- 
process,  the  utilisation  of  the  waste  remains  of 
im])ortance  and  is  still  being  made  the  subject  of 
fresh  patents.  A  successful  attempt  by  T.  Shimidzu, 
M.E.,  and  myself  to  prepare  crystals  of  pure  calcium 
hydrosulphide,  described  in  the  July  number  of  the 
Journal  of  the  Chemical  Societf/y  led  us  to  observe 
and  investigate  some  points  in  the  action  of  water 
and  air  upon  calcium  sulphide,  which  seemed  to 
reciuire  elucidation. 

Our  results  are  so  closely  related  to  the  problem  of 
the  advantageous  extraction  of  sulj^hur  from  alkali- 
waste,  that  1  believe  an  account  of  them  in  this 
relation  may  prove  worthy  the  attention  of  those 
interested  in  tne  matter  and  of  others.  I  will  place 
my  remarks  under  two  headings,  one  Ixjing  hydration, 
including  hydrolysis,  and  the  otlier  oxidation. 

Hydration. — JJuring  the  period  in  which  soda- 
waste  is  left  in  heaps  to  ripen  in  the  air,  the  calcium 
sulphide,  of  which  it  mainly  consists,  undergoes 
hyaration  as  the  i>rcliniinary  to  all  other  changes. 
This  is  a  statement  of  what  now  appears  to  be 
generally  accei)ted  as  a  fact.    Kra\i44\\yLar  fiT»\.  ca\W 


particular  attention  to  it  in  connection  with  soda- 
waste  utilisation.  Dry  calcium  sulphide  will  indeed 
oxidise  when  heated,  but,  even  then,  only  to  snli^te 
and  sulphate,  not  to  thiosulphate,  or  polysulphide; 
aud  it  is  not  decomposed  by  carbon  dioxide.  For  i 
long  time  in  the  history  of  attempts  at  sulphor- 
recovery,  oxidation  was  held  to  be  the  essential 
change  preliminary  to  lixiviation,  but  the  yarioos 
patents  tiUcen  out  since  Kraushaar's  experime&ti, 
show  that  hydration  is  now  commonly  recogniaedu 
the  necessary  changje  ;  and  where  the  idea  onoe  ued 
to  be  to  hasten  oxidation^  it  is  now  rather  to  hastea 
the  resolution  of  the  sulphide  by  water  without  oxi- 
dation. 

Did  calcium  sulphide  readily  take  up  water  aid 
dissolve,  or  yield  a  soluble  sulimur  compound,  modi 
of  the  difficulty  of  sulphur  recovery  would  diaikppear, 
but  this  it  does  not  do.  Why  this  is  the  cue  it  ii 
now  possible  to  explain  to  some  extent ;  and  abo 
why,  since  hydration  must  precede  other  chinges, 
oxidising  and  carbonating  should  appear  to  be  modi 
more  rapid  in  breaking  down  the  sulphide  than  tl» 
very  process  preceding  them.  But  to  do  so,  I  most 
first  give  some  description  of  the  newly  discoTend 
calcium  hydrosulphide,  and  of  the  undoubtedly  oum- 
monly  occurring,  out  hitherto  almost  as  little  known, 
calcium  hydroxyhydrosulphide. 

Calcium  hydrosulphide, — Is  a  colourless,  cryBtallioe 
salt  which  can  only  exist  at  common  tempentora 
and  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen  sulphida  Hub 
instability  is  seen  in  the  crystals,  which  contain  six 
molecules  of  water,  rapidlv  deliquescing  when  exposed 
to  the  air  into  a  mass  of  wet  crystalline  particki- 
not,  however,  bv  the  absorption  of  anv  water  froa 
the  air,  but  by  the  loss  of  hydrogen  sulphide— the  wd 
residue  consisting  of  some  of  the  water  of  civstallisa- 
tion  and  of  calcium  hydroxyhydrosulphiae.  Hie 
decomposition  of  a  concentrate!!  solution  of  tke 
hydrosulphide  is  no  less  remarkable  than  thatoftke 
crystals ;  for  this,  too.  when  exposed  to  the  air  efolTes 
great  quantities  of  nydrogen  sulphide  and  beooBMS 
quickly  coated  over  with  a  crystalline  crust  of  pan 
hydroxyhydrosulphide;  or,  when  air  is  blown  throogh 
it,  soon  becomes  hlled  with  a  crystalline  {irecipitateof 
the  same  salt.  This  instability  is  quite  independent 
of  any  action  of  either  oxygen  or  carbonic  acid ;  uti 
remarkable  to  state,  with  neither  modeof  ezpoNireot 
the  solution  is  there  any  absorption  whatever  of  ca^ 
bonic  acid,  or  anv  more  than  the  slightest  absorptikB 
of  oxygen.  The  h:^drosulphide  is  exceedingly  soinbl^ 
the  crystals  requiring  no  more  than  a  fourth  of  their 
weight  of  water  to  dissolve  them,  and  the  solntions 
reacli  a  specific  gravity  between  1*30  and  1*35.  Itvas 
not  prepared  from  calcium  sulphide  in  such  coDcenttt- 
ted  solutions  as  these  and  in  crystals,  but  by  brinpg 
together  quicklime  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  u  a 
sufficiently  limited  quantity  of  water,  and  ciystallim 
the  salt  by  cooling.  In  order  to  succeed,  much  time 
is  reiiuired  to  dissolve  the  lime,  and  not  more  tfau 
about  two  and  a  half  parts  of  water  must  have  been 
added  to  one  part  of  pure  quicklime.  Oddnm 
sulphide  suspended  in  water  also  forms  the  hydro- 
sulphide when  treated  with  sulphuretted  hydro^ 
but  only  slowly  and  so  as  to  suggest  the.preTXW 
hydration  of  the  sulnhide. 

Calcium  hydroxyhpdrosulphiJf,-^Ca8ILOEAk(^ 
would  by  many  chemists  be  described  as  "  hyaraled 
calcium  sulphide,"  CaS,4Aa.,a  difference  discoased  m 
our  paper  in  the  Chtmical  Societ^M  Journal.  This 
difference  is,  however,  not  one  without  sunificanoefep 
those  occupied  in  tracing  out  the  nature  of  the  forma- 
tion of  this  salt  from  the  anhydrous  suliihide  and  of 
its  decompositions  by  air  and  water.  lor  the  Utter 
title  represents  no  chemical  chan^  to  hate  tikca 
\\^^^  Vv^  ^\i^  Uvdration  in  the  position  of  the  snlphnr 
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to  the  calcium,  shutting  our  eyes  to  what  is  surely 
the  fact,  that  not  merelv  the  hydration  but  the 
hydrolysis  of  the  sulphide  has  proceeded  a  stage ;  and, 
unlike  the  former,  does  not  throw  any  light  upon  the 
way  in  which  the  sulphide  may  pass  by  hydration 
ana  oxidation  into  thiosulphate  dnd  pentasulphide. 

The  existence  of  this  salt  in  the  form  of  minute 
acicular  crystals  was  observed  by  Berzelius;  but 
crystals  of  it  of  some  size,  four-sided  prisms,  can  also 
be  prepared,  though  with  difficulty.  It  is  colourless 
and  moderately  soluble  in  water,  but  when  in  solution 
it  almost  at  once  separates  into  calcium  h}[droxide 
insoluble,  and  the  very  soluble  hydrosulphide.  In 
calcium  hvdrosulphide  solution  of  any  great  decree 
of  strength  it  is  insoluble,  and  is  not  decomposed  by 
the  water  of  such  a  solution.  Indeed,  when  a  solution 
of  lime  in  sugar  water  is  added  to  a  solution  of 
calcium  hvdrosulphide,  there  is  an  instant  and  copious 
precipitation  of  the  hydroxy  hydrosulphide ;  and  solid 
Hme,  agitated  in  a  state  of  fine  division,  with  a  con- 
centrated solution  of  calcium  hydrosulphide,  unites 
with  this  to  form  the  hydroxyhydrosulphide  then 
insoluble.  It  loses  hydrogen  sulphide  on  exposure  to 
air,  and  absorbs  both  carbonic  acid  and  oxygen,  but, 
as  I  shall  afterwards  explain,  the  absorption  of  the 
latter  is  apparently  indirect.  By  heat  both  the 
hydrosulphiaes  are  decomposed,  and  in  a  current  of 
dry  hydrogen  sulphide  the  residue  is  principally 
calcium  sulphide,  otherwise  it  is  for  the  most  part 
calcium  hyaroxiae.  Besides  bein#  formed  in  the 
two  ways  described,  it  is  also  formed  by  the  union  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  slaked  lime,  and  doubtless 
by  the  hydration  of  calcium  sulphida  Beyond  doubt 
too,  the  sulphuretted  lime  of  the  coal  gas  ^^  purifiers '' 
must  contain  much  of  this  body.  Some  experiments 
by  Folkhard,  published  in  the  Chemical  News  just 
after  our  paper  was  read  at  the  Chemical  Society,  in 
which  dry  hydrogen  sulphide  mixed  with  some 
hydrogen  was  passed  for  some  hours  over  slaked  lime 
gave  aproductnaving  the  composition 4Ca02H2,3SH2 
but  with  no  claim  to  be'  regarded  as  a  definite  com- 
pound. Had  Folkhard  used  pure  but  slightly  moist 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  he  would  no  doubt  have  got 
unmixed  hydroxyhydrosulphide. 

Having  thus  prepared  the  way.  I  may  now  offer  an 
account  and  explanation  of  the  behaviour  of  alkali- 
waste  in  course  of  hydration  and  decomposition, 
although  not  improbably  much  of  what  I  am  ^oing 
to  state  will  have  been  gleaned  from  my  description  of 
the  hydrosulphides. 

The  calcium  sulphide  of  the  waste  certainly  becomes 
in  the  first  place  calcium  hydroxyhydrosulphide,  and 
is  the  source  of  the  hydrosulphide  found  in  the 
lixiviation  waters.  The  experiments  of  Eolb  and 
others  have  indeed  shown  how  very  slowly  calcium 
sulphide  yields  any  hydrosulphide  to  water,  but 
Kraushaar's  experiments  prove  that  without  any 
material  oxidation,  the  sulphide  does  undergo  con- 
siderable hydration.  Of  this  slowness  in  hydrating 
I  have  no  explanation  to  offer,  nor  of  the  remarkable 
and  important  fact,  for  I  believe  it  is  one  that  the 
process  of  hydration  goes  on  to  only  a  limited  extent 
until  the  mass  has  been  lixiviated.  But  as  to  the 
relatively  rapid  manner  in  which  further  solubility 
of  the  sulphur  as  pentasulphide  and  thiosuiphate  is 
gained  by  blowing  air  through  the  moist  mass,  that  is 
evidently  entirely  due  to  the  nydration  being  favoured 
by  the  heat  arising  form  the  oxidation  going  on. 
Auj  hope  of  lixiviating  hydrated  waste  so  as  to  get 
concentrated  liquors  must  be^ven  up  in  consequence 
of  the  hydroxyhydrosulphide  Deing  both  insolm)le  in 
calcium  hydrosulphide  solution  and  undecomposable 
by  it  into  lime  and  the  hydrosulphida  Whether  the 
hydroxyhydrosulphide  is  less  stable  and  insoluble  in 
oxidised  or  '^yellow''  liquor,  as  it  would  have  to  be  in 


order  to  make  Simpson's  recently  patented  process  a 
success,  I  do  not  know.  Practised  with  exposure  to 
the  air,  the  use  of  '*  yellow  "  liquor  is  certainly  un- 
workable as  Mactear  has  shown,  in  consequence  of 
the  large  evolution  of  hydrogen  sulphide  which  takes 
place.  Of  this  peculiar  evolution  1  shall  offer  some 
explanation  near  the  end  of  this  paper. 

The  attempts  to  get  nearly  all  the  sulphur  of  the 
waste  quickly  into  solution  as  calcium  hydrosulphide 
by  heating  the  waste  with  water  under  pressure, 
have  been  attended  with  two  difficulties — the  large 
proportion  of  water  required,  and  the  large  quantity 
of  hydrogen  sulphide  set  frea  The  former  of  these 
is  due  to  the  fact  iust  noticed  in  treating  of  cold 
lixiviation,  that  altnough  calcium  hydroxyhydrosul- 
phide, the  hydrated  calcium  sulphide,  dissolves  in 
simple  water,  and  then  decomposes  into  lime  and 
calcium  hydrosulphide,  it  is  yet  insoluble  in  a  solu- 
tion of  calcium  nydrosulphide  of  much  strength ; 
and  this  difficulty  is  probably  insuperable.  The 
other  difficulty  is  in  consequence,  of  course,  of  the 
ready  convertibility  of  hydrosulphide  solution,  when 
concentrated,  into  hydroxyhydrosulphide  and  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  and,  when  dilute,  into  lime  and 
this  gas.  When  a  moderately  strong  solution  of  the 
hydrosulphide  is  boiled  in  an  open  vessel,  calcium 
hydroxide  precipitates  ;  and  a  current  of  air  through 
water  in  which  the  hydroxyhydrosulphide  is  sus- 
pendedj  slowly  converts  the  latter  into  calcium 
hydroxide.*  In  agreement  with  this  statement, 
Pechiney  has  found  that  on  blowing  air  and  steam 
through  yellow  liquor  much  calcium  hydroxide  gets 
precipitated  (Lunge).  Even  in  the  cold,  the  weakest 
solution  smells  of  hydrogen  sulphide,  tne  liberation 
of  this  gas  being  independent,  as  I  have  already 
pointed  out,  of  any  chemical  action  of  the  air.  I 
cannot  think  that  any  means  will  be  found  that  will 
allow  of  a  concentrated  solution  of  calcium  hydro- 
sulphide being  prepared  by  the  hydration  of  alkali 
waste. 

OpFs  earlier  process  of  decomposing  alkali  waste 
by  carbon  dioxide  in  presence  of  water,  an(hi)ttssing 
the  liberated  hydrogen  sulphide  into  a  second  quan- 
tity of  wet  waste,  so  as  to  convert  the  sulphiae  of 
tius  into  hydrosulphide,  must  have  certainly  failed, 
for  several  reasons.  One,  already  pointed  out  by 
Weldon,  is  the  impossibility  of  keeping  carbon 
dioxide  out  of  the  second  quantity.  This  gas  is 
not  nearly  so  completely  absorbed  by  a  dilute  solu- 
tion of  hydrosulphide  as  may  be  supposed ;  indeed, 
hydrogen  sulphide  can  dissolve  any  quantity  of 
precipitated  calcium  carbonate  if  a  sufficiently  rapid 
stream  of  it  be  kept  up.  Another  difficulty  is  tnat 
the  available  carbon  dioxide  ia  largely  diluted  with 
nitrogen  and  other  gases,  so  that  even  if  all  of  it 
could  be  retained  in  the  first  vessel  of  waste,  these 
other  gases  would  carry  off  from  the  second  vessel 
large  quantities  of  hydrogen  sulphide  unabsorbed, 
because  o^  the  fact  that  calcium  hydrosulphide  is 
not  permanent  in  an  atmosphere  of  any  gas  but 
hydrogen  sulphide.  A  third  oifficulty  is  that  calcium 
sulphide  is  too  slow  for  technical  purposes  in  com- 
bining with  hydrogen  sulphide,  according  to  our 
expenments  made  on  a  small  scale.  A  fourth 
difficulty  is  that  the  calcium  hydroxide,  and  some, 
at  least,  of  the  carbonate,  always  present  in  the 
waste,  have  also  to  be  saturated  with  hydrogen 
sulphide  in  the  second  vessel. 

OpPs  later  process,  or  rather,  Opl  and  von  Miller's 
process,  is  equally  unpromising.  A  solution  of  cal- 
cium hydrosulphide  having  been  prepared  from  alkali 
waste,  this  is  to  be  made,  by  boiling,  to  give  up  its 

•  Partly  also  into  tetrasulphide  by  oxidation,  which,  com- 
-bined  with  the  Ume,  constitutes  the  Kose-SchOne  salt. 
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of  bisulphide  into  thiosulphate  by  oxygen  ?  Another 
common  equation  which  serves  to  represent  how,  by 
the  further  oxidation  of  "yellow"  liquor,  pentasul- 


• 

hydrogen  sulphide.  Part  of  this  is  to  be  converted  . 
to  sulphur  or  sulphuric  acid  at  pleasure,  and  the  rest 
is  to  be  used  in  pre^iaring  a  fresn  solution  of  calcium  ' 
hydrosulpbide  by  dissolving  out  with  it  in  water  the 
sulphide  of  alkali  waste.  Not  only  are  there  the 
objections  which  apply  to  the  other  process,  that 
hydrogen  sulphide  by  no  means  quickly  and  readily 
dissolves  calcium  sulphide,  and  that  it  has  to  saturate 
the  free  lime  in  the  waste,  but  there  are  obviously 
others.  A  solution  of  calcium  hydrosulpbide  onlv 
slowly  decomposes,  even,  when  vigorously  boiled, 
unless  the  atmosphere  over  it  is  rapidly  changed 
and  the  liberated  hydrogen  sulphide  in  this  way 
carried  off ;  and,  therefore,  the  expulsion  of  the  last 
portions   of   hydrogen    sulphide   will   involve   the 

feneration  of  much  steam,  and  this  steam  has  to 
e  condensed  and  the  gas  cooled  before  it  comes 
to  the  moist  waste.  Another  difficulty  to  be  met,  is 
to  force  this  pa  into  the  closed  vessel  holding  the 
waste,  since  without  pressure  it  bould  never  be  passed 
with  any  speed  into  the  waste  and  yet  be  all  ab- 
sorbed. 

There  seems'  to  me  one  way  of  working  alkali 
waste  for  hydrogen  sulphide,  which  is  worthv  the 
trial  and  consideration  of  those  interested.  This  is 
to  force  steam  through  a  series  of  about  four  Qlosed 
vessels  of  waste,  successively  charged  and  emptied, 
as  in  the  working  of  a  set  of  lixiviation  tanks. 
Sulphuretted  hydrogen  will  be  found  to  escape 
from  the  last  vessel  sufficiently  fast  for  utilisation, 
I  believe.  Were  there  a  cheap  enough  source  of 
carbon  dioxide  unmixed  with  any  other  sas,  this, 
too,  might  be  used  to  assist  the  steam,  out  that 
source  is  not  yet  discovered,  nor  likelv  to  be. 

Oxvdaiion, — By  spontaneous  and  n>rced  oxidation 
of  moist  alkali  waste,  alternated  with  lixiviation,  a 
mixture  of  calcium  polysulphide  and  calcium  thio- 
sulphate is  obtained,  or  ultimately  thiosulphate 
alon&  The  polysulphide  used  to  be  considered  to 
be  the  bisulphide ;  it  is  now  known  to  be  both  the 
tetra-  and  penta-sulphides,  but  for  simplicity  I  may 
here  be  ttllowed  to  treat  of  the  pentasulphide  only. 

The  facilities  which  chemical  equations  afford  the 
chemist  in  enquiring  into  and  explaining  chemical 
reactions  have  often  been  abused,  but  probably  in  no 
case  more  than  in  the  consideration  of  the  action  of 
the  air  in  forming  thiosulphate  and  pentasulphide 
from  the  simple  sulphide.  Equations  nave  been  put 
forward,  not  only  without  any  basis  of  facts — otner 
than  those  to  be  interpreted— but  even  in  direct 
opposition  to  facts.  Thiosulphate  contains  two 
atoms  of  sulphur  to  one  of  calcium,  therefore  the 
polysulphide  of  "yellow"  liquor  has  been  con- 
veniently assumed  to  be  bisulphi^a  Calcium  sul- 
phide, two  molecules,  has  been  represented  to  oxidise 
into  oxide  and  bisulphide,  although  no  one  can  per- 
form, the  feat  of  replacing  by  free  oxygen  sulpnur 
that  is  combined  with  calcium.  Oxidation  of  cal- 
cium sulphide  does  not  occur  in  the  cold,  and  at 
hi^h  temperatures  gives  sulphite  and  sulphate,  but 
neither  polysulphide  nor  thiosulphate.  as  it  is  made 
out  to  do.  Having  thus  got  bisulphide,  the  next 
step  has  been  to  represent  this  as -combining  with 
three  atoms  of  oxygen  to  form  the  thiosulphate 
Now,  DO  fact  is  better  established  in  chemistry  than 
that  we  have  in  calcium  thiosulphate  the  metal  half 
combined  with  sulphur  and  half  with  oxygen.  How, 
then,  are  we  to  understand  this  conversion 


phide  changes  into  thiosulphate  and  sulphur,  is  the 
following — 

CaSs  +  30 = Ca<^>SO, + 3S. 

and  is  Just  as  difficult  to  understand  and  to  admit 
as  the  first  one.  But  here  I  hardly  presume  to  com- 
plain of  its  acceptance,  sinee  facts  have  seemed  to  be 
so  strongly  in  its  favour.  Indeed,  Mr.  Shimidza  and 
I  have  by  careful  experiments  convinced  onrselTes 
that,  starting  with  pure  calcium  pentasuli^de  in 
solution  and  exposing  this  to  air  free  from  carbon 
dioxide,  we  get  the  whole  of  the  calcium  as  thio- 
sulphate simply,  and  three-fifths  of  the  sulphur  in 
the  free  state.  But  then  I  must  add  that  other 
experiments  have  proved  to  us  that  this  change  of 
pentasulphide  can  be  resolved  into  stages :  and  in 
these  successive  changes  th^  three  atoms  of  oxygen 
do  not  displace  any  sulphur  at  all. 

In  the  consideration  which  follows  of  what  really 
appears  to  happen  in  the  oxidation  of  alkali  waste,  I 
have  made  few  assumptions,  but  have  based  my  view 
of  the  matter  for  the  most  part  upon  ascertained 
facts.  But  since  what  I  have  to  advance  is  mudi 
opposed  to  current  notions  on  the  subject,  it  runs 
some  risk  of  being  set  down  in  haste  as  too  (heo- 
retical. 

I  have  already  insisted  upon  the  point  that  all 
other  changes  in  alkali  waste  are  preceded  by  that  of 
hydration,  and  ik^s  evident  that  this  hydration  is  a 
process  of  kydroTysis^  or  chemical  decomposition  by 
water,  the  stages  being — 


SH 


and— 


CaS+OH2=Ca<5g 


•SH 


Ca<g^-hOH,=Ca02H2 +SHg 


besides  the  secondary  reaction— 

Ca<g5+SH,=CaS2H8+OH, 

When  the  moist  waste  lies  in  a  covered-in  heap  there 
will  be  present,  therefore,  besides  unchanged  oalcium 
sulphide,  calcium  hydroxyhydrosul  phide,  calcium  hy- 
drosulpbide, calcium  hydroxide,  and  hydrogen  sul- 
phide. It  may  shock  our  old-fasnioned  notions  about 
acids  and  bases,  but  modern  work,  especially  in 
thermo- chemistry,  seems  to  leave  it  beyond  doubt 
that  weak  acids  and  acid-salts  may,  in  dilute  solu- 
tion, be  indifferent  to  free  bases  present  in  the  same 
solution.  Moreover,  the  fact  that  inactive  gases 
such  as  nitrogen  and  hydrogen,  blown  through  moist 
calcium  sulpnide  will  carry  off  hydrogen  sulphide 
continuously,  is  conclusive  as  to  the  correctness  of 
the  above  statement  It  is  quite  true  that  some  of 
these  will  be  present  in  only  minute  proportions  at 
a  time,  but  then  it  is  equally  true  that  we  have  only 
to  remove  these  quantities  by  some  means  to  have 
them  replaced  at  once  by  fresh  ones. 

The  atmospheric  oxygen  comes,  then,  nowhere  in 
contact  with  the  components  of  moist  alkai-waste 
that  it  does  not  find  hydrogen  sulphide  among  them 
in  minute  but  practical^  irreducible  quantity- 
thanks  to  its  hydroly tic  generation  as  fast  as  oxidised ; 
and  the  supply  of  air  can  be  so  regulated  that  no 
hydrogen  sulpnide  escafjes  from  the  mass.  Now,  we 
already  know  for  certain  that  moist  hydrpgen  sul- 
phide oxidises  readily  but  slowly ;  although  1  know 
of  no  experiments  having  been  made  to  test  its  rate 
of  oxidation  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances. 
But  some  simple  experiments  made  by  Mr,  Shimidzu 
and  myself,  which  gave  very^  remarkable  results,  are 
to  the  point  in  this  connection.  Rapid  cuirents  of 
decarbonated  air  were  sent  for  six  hours  throo^ 
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solutions  of  calcium  hydrosulphide  and  of  penta- 
suIphidcL  and  through  water  having  calcium  hydroxy- 
byorosuiphide  in  excess  suspended  in  it :  in  all  cases, 
hU  mere  traces  of  thiosulphate  were  produced^  and  in 
the  hydrosulphides,  hui  mere  tracts  of  perUasulphide^ 
while  hydrogen  sulphide  vkis  carried  off  continumisly 
from  all  In  the  residues,  besides  undecomposed 
salt,  mtich  calcium  hydroxide,  free  or  conibined  with 
tetrasulphide,  was  found,  and  in  the  residue  of  the 
pentasulphide,  much  free  sulphur.  These  results  show 
that  the  direct  oxidation  of  the  hydrosulphides  must 
be  Quite  as  slow  a  process  as  that  of  hydrogen  sul- 
phide, if,  that  is  to  say,  it  occurs  at  all ;  for  as  to  the 
minute  quantity  of  oxidation  products  obtained  by 
us.  this  could  well  have  come  all  from  the  hydrogen 
sulphide  alone.  Whether  the  calcium  hydrosulphides 
can  oxidise  or  not,  does  not  admit  of  bein^  tried,  so 
far  as  I  can  see,  because  they  continue  to  yield  hydro- 
gen sulphide  as  fast  as  it  is  removed,  and  this  appears 
sufficient  to  consume  all  the  oxygen  absorbed ;  for 
the  oxidation  of  the  waste  is  itself  a  very  slow  pro- 
cess in  the  cold,  and  as  regards  the  greater  rapidity 
of  action  of  air  forced  in,  tne  heat  then  accumulating 
in  the  mass  would  cause  this  to  be  exerted  as  much 
upon  hydrogen  sulphide  as  upon  any  of  the  other 
components  of  the  waste.  The  conclusion  thus  forces 
itself  upon  us,  that  in  moist  wastCy  or  an^  other  form 
of  calcium  sulphide  and  hydrosulphides,  tt  is  hydrogen 
sulphide  which  oxidises,  and  that  the  calcium  salts  do 
not  oxidise  at  alL 

To  admit  that  hydrogen  sulphide  by  oxidising  may 
contribute,  to  a  limited  extent,  some  of  the  sulphur 
of  the  persulphide  of  the  "yellow"  liquors  is  no 
novelty;*  but  this  is  a  very  different  matter  from 
that  of  adopting  the  view  that  I  have  here  enunciated, 
that  the  entire  oxidation  of  alkali-woMe  is  confined  to 
that  of  hydrogen  sulphide  set  free  in  it 

The  next  point  to  determine  is  to  what  extent  the 
hydrogen  smphide  becomes  oxidised — whether,  that 
is,  its  hydrogen  alone  oxidises,  or  whether  both 
hydrogen  and  sulphur  oxidise.  It  is  difficult  to 
emancipate  ourselves  from  the  rule  of  long-accepted 
doctrines,  but  if  we  independently  examine  into  the 
view  ^at  the  production  of  the  calcium  thiosulphate 
of  oxidised  alkali- waste  is  due  to  the  oxidation  of  the 
sulphur — whether  free  or  combined  does  not  matter — 
by  the  atmosphere,  we  shall  see  that  it  is  hardly 
justified  by  tne  facts^  as  being  on  the  one  hana 
unnecessary,  and  as  affording,  on  the  other,  no  simple 
explanation  of  that  production.  Unoxidised  sulphur 
is  needed  in  any  case,  to  accoimt  for  the  production 
of  the  pentasulphide,  and  the  best  equation  I  can 
construct  to  represent  the  formation  of  the  thio- 
sulphate by  oxiaation  is  far  from  being  satisfactory: 
It  IS  not  to  be  denied  that  sulphur  and  hydrogen 
sulphide  can  and  do  oxidise  in  the  air  to  acids,  but 
the  rate  at  which  they  do  so  seems  as  undeniably  too 
slow  -to  account  for  the  production  of  thiosulphate 
in  alkali-waste.  It  is  also  true  that  sulphurous  acid 
forms  thiosulphate  with  calcium  hydrosulphide,  but 
then  only  because  of  the  reduction  of  some  of  the 


*  The  Uberation  of  hydrogen  sulphide  reconiised  as  needing 
the  above  admiwion,  has  been  attrlbiited  to  the  action  of  car- 
bon dioxide  upon  the  waste,  and  on  this  point  I  should  Uke 
to  say  a  word.  The  carbon  dioxide  of  the  atmosphere  has,  I 
believe,  no  appi«clable  power  of  decomposing  alkali-waste  in 
its  earlier  states.  I  believe  this,  not  merely  because  the  waste 
contains  a  good  deal  of  calcium  hydroxide,  and  is  constantly 
getting  more  of  it  through  the  hydrolysis  of  the  sulphide,  but 
because  also  of  the  fact  that,  though  carbon  dioxide  undiluted 
freely  decomposes  calcium  hyarosulphides,  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  freely  also  decomposes  calcium  carbonate,  so  that  it 
is  even  possible  to  run  a  stream  of  the  mixed  gases  through 
lime-water  without  causing  any  precipitation  of  carbonate. 
There  is,  of  course,  no  doubt  as  to  old  or  exhausted  waste 
carbonating  in  the  air,  or  as  to  the  effect  of  blowing  chimney- 
gases  through  wost^t 


sidphurous  acid  by  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  the  com- 
bination of  the  sulphur  thus  formed  with  calcium 
sulphite.  Such  successive  oxidation  and  deoxidation 
of  sulphur  in  alkali-waste  must  be  regarded  as 
unlikely  to  occur,  and  we  have  therefore  to  adopt  the 
view  that  if  sulphurous  acid  acts,  it  is  aided  in  its 
action  upon  lime  by  sulphur  resulting  from  atmo- 
spheric oxidation.  But  if  lime  and  sulphur  alone 
should  seem  to  be  3ufficient  to  furnish  not  only  the 
thiosulphate  but  the  pentasulphide  also,  we  need  not 
look  for  help  from  sulphurous  acid,  or  for  its  forma- 
tion at  alL  It  is  sufficient  and  less  hypothetical  to 
consider  that  the  atmospheric  oxidation  of  alkali' 
waste  is  limited  to  that  of  the  hydrogen  of  hydrogen 
sulphide  generated  in  it  This  I  shall  proceed  to  show 
by  giving  an  account  of  the  formation  of  the  penta- 
sulphide* and  thiosulphate  in  alkali-waste,  without 
assuming  further  oxidation  than  that  required  to 
furnish  sulphur. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  sulphur  and  lime 
boiled  together  in  water  yield  calcium  pentasulphide 
and  thiosulphate,  the  reaction  of  the  two  oeing 
expressed  by  the  equation — 

SCaOaHa -H 12S  =  Ca<^>SOa  +  SCaSg -hSOHa 

but  this  reaction  seems  not  to  have  suggested  itself 
to  any  one,  as  occurring  in  alkali- waste.  Yet  to  allow 
this  1x)  be  the  case  requires  only  the  simple  and  rea- 
sonable assumption  that,  in  the  cold,  sulpnur  liberated 
in  intimate  contact  with  calcium  hydroxide — nascent 
sulphur,  is  as  active  as  ordinary  sulphur  at  a  boiling 
temperature.  It  is  no  mere  supposition  that  sulphur 
may  act  upon  calcium  hydroxide  in  preference  to 
hydroxyhyarosulphide  or  hy  drosulphida  For  although 
sulphur  can  indeed  act  upon  calcium  hydrosulphide, 
chan^ng  it  to  pentasulphide  and  hydrogen  sulphide, 
still  it  is  necessary  that  the  solution  of  the  hydro- 
sulphide should  be  concentrated  ;  since  if  it  is  very 
dilute  the  action  is  only  very  slight  To  this  is  to  bie 
added  that  hydrogen  sulphide,  on  the  other  hand, 
readily  decomposes  calcium  pentasulphide,  forming 
calcium  hydrosulphide  and  precipitated  sulphur.  It 
is  therefore  only  m  accordance  with  facts  tohold  that 
sulphur  may  aot  preferentially  upon  the  calcium 
hydroxide  present  with  the  hydrosulphide. 

The  chemistry  of  the  decomposition  of  alkali-waste 
by  air  and  water,  becomes  thus  reduced  to  a  state  of 
great  simplicity  :  the  ultimate  products  of  the  hydro- 
lysis of  calcium  sulphide  are  calcium  hydroxide  and 
hydrogen  sulphide  ;  the  latter  of  these  is  oxidised  by 
air  into  water  and  sulphur ;  and  the  sulphur  and  the 
calcium  hydroxide  react  to  form  calcium  pentasulphide 
and  thiosulphate,  according  to  a  well-known  chemical 
reaction.  GertCinly,  in  hot  moist  waste  during  forced 
oxidation,  this  reaction  must  occur,  even  though  it 
may  not  be  the  only  one. 

The  result  of  the  changes  proceeding  as  here  indi- 
cated would  be  the  possibility  of  having  in  a  ** yellow" 
liquor  much  pentasulphide ;  never,  from  tne  very 
first,  an  absence  of  thiosulphate;  and,  if  penta- 
sulphide were  itself  permanent,  for  every  one  part  of 
sulphur  present  as  thiosulphate,  five  parts  present  as 
pentasulphide,  as  shown  by  the  equation  already 
^iven.  Now,  in  accordance  with  this,  it  does  prove 
Impossible  to  get  calcium  hydrosulphide  or  alkali- 
waste  to  oxidise  without  finding  both  salts  present 
from  the  first ;  and,  secondly,  Kraushaar  has  found 
as  much  as  40  per  cent  of  the  sulphur  as  polysulphide. 
and  in  several  samples  of  the  earlier  "yellow" 
liquors  more  than  two  parts  sulphur  as  pentasulphide 
to  one  as  thiosulphate,  which,  considering  that  the 
pentasulphide  must  be  simultaneously  changing  into 
thiosulphate,  is  as  high  a  ratio  as  we  need  expect  to 
find. 
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As  for  the  after-conversion  of  the  pentasulphide 
itself  into  thiosulphate,  we  have  to  recognise,  first, 
the  occurrence  of  its  hydrolysis  into  calcium  hydroxide, 
hydrogen  sulphide,  and  sulphur,  a  fact  already  shown 
in  this  paper  to  be  established ;  secondly,  the  atmo- 
spheric oxidation  of  the  hydrogen  of  the  hydrogen 
sulphide ;  thirdly,  the  reaction  between  the  sulphur 
and  this  and  additional  lime  to  form  thiosulpnate, 
with,  again,  some  pentasulphide  :  and,  fourthly,  a 
succession  of  these  changes  oy  wnich  the  pentasul- 
phide recurs  in  less  and  less  quantities  down  to 
nothing. 

The  after-conversion  of  the  pentasulphide  into 
thiosulphate  can  take  place  in  this  manner  com- 
pletely only  when  it  is  in  contact  with  the  lime  of  the 
waste.  Where  it  is  decomposed  by  the  air  in  absence 
of  lime,  but  two-fifths  oi  its  sulphur  can  become 
thiosulphate,  the  rest  being  left  free ;  while  if  the 
contact  with  air  is  too  extensive,  hydrogen  sulphide 
will  escape  and  some  lime  be  left,  with,  of  course,  less 
even  than  two-fifths  of  the  sulphur  as  thiosulpnate. 
Lastly,  when  "yellow"  liquor  is  used  to  lixiviate 
fresh  waste,  the  supply  of  lime  will  be  too  small  for 
the  conversion  of  all  sulphur  into  thiosulphate  when 
the  lixivium  reacts  with  the  air,  and  there  will  con- 
sequently be  sulphur  deposited  and  hydrogen  sulphide 
will  escape.  It  was  escape  of  hydrogen  sulphide 
from  this  cause  that  rendered  this  mode  of  lixiviating 
unmanageable  in  the  hands  of  Mactear.  Omitting 
intermediate  stages,  the  equation  givbg  the  result 
will  show  this — 

CaS.  +3CaS2H«  +  60«=4CaS«0. +3SHo 


and  with  a  greater  proportion  of  pentasulphide,  or  by 
the  action  of  still  more  oxygen,  sulphur  will  be 
deposited.  A  thick  paste  of  "yellow  liquor  and 
solid  waste  may  (theoretically)  be  oxidised  by  the  air, 
without  liberation  of  either  sulphur  or  hydrogen 
sulphide,  thus — 

CaSft  +  3CaSH.0H + 6O2 = 4CaSuOa + 30Ha 
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MB.  B.  C.  C.  8TANF0BD  IN  THE  CHAIB. 


ON   THE   COMPOSITION   OF   TOBACCO. 

BY  JOHN  CLABK,  PH.D.,  ETC. 

The  tobacco  plant  is  very  extensively  cultivated  in 
various  parts  of  the  world,  and  after  it  has  reached 
its  maturity  it  is  cut  and  dried  on  poles.  When 
the  plant  is  in  proper  condition,  the  leaves  are 
stripped  from  the  stalk,  sorted  and  cured,  by 
whicn  means  they  are  converted  into  the  tobacco 
of  commerce.  The  good  leaves  Ore  called  "wrappers," 
and  the  infirm  or  dwective  ones,  which  are  sepirated 
from  the  others,  are  called  "mediums  and  fillers.^* 
The  term  "strips"  is  applied  to  tobacco  leaves,  from 
which  20  to  25  j)er  cent  of  the  stem  or  midrib  has  been 
removed  to  suit  Uie  requirements  of  manufacturers  in 
this  country  more  especially.  Tobacco  is  largely  im- 
ported into  the  United  Kingdom,  partly  in  the  manu- 
factured state,  but  principally  in  the  unmanufactured 
or  leaf  form. 

Through  the  kindness  of  a  well-known  firm  of 
tobacco  manufacturers,  I  have  been  furnished  with 
authentic  samples  of  the  principal  varieties  of  leaf 
tobacco,  imported  into  this  country,  and  the  accom- 
panying table  gives  the  proportions  of  mineral  matter 
or  ash,  alkaline  salts,  and  sand,  which  these  contain. 
For  the  sake  of  comparison  the  results  are  all  atated 
in  the  dry  tobacco,  and  irf  order  to  ensure  greater 
accuracy,  the  analysis  was,  in  each  case,  made  with 
several  leaves,  which  were  separated  into  laminae  and 
stem,  and  the  whole  of  each  incinerated.  The 
difference  in  the  composition  of  the  laminae  and  the 
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8tem  is  very  marked,  especmlly  as  regards  alkaline 
saltiL  and  ia  of  importance  more  especially  to  the 
sniin  manufacturer. 


rule  from  14  to  22  per  cent  Cigars,  even  the  cheapest, 
are  comparatively  dry,  and  contain,  as  a  rule,  only 
from  10  to  12  per  cent,  of  wat^. 


COMPOSITION  OF  VARIOUS  KINDS  OF 


Wholb  Leaf. 
Dried  at  212*  F.  per  cent 


JjAUISM. 

Dried  at  213"  F.  per  cent 


LEAF  TOBACCO. 
Dried  at  SIS'  f!  per  cent. 


U.8.Ke&taok7 

do. 

do.  

do.  Stripe. 
U.  S.  Kiflsouri 

dOL  

do.  

do.  

U.  S.  N.  Carolina  

Paraguay  

Brazil— Carfnen 

Holland 

Turkey— CavaUo  

do.       Latakia 

do.      Samsoon 

Japan 

China 

Havana  

Manilla  

German 

Snmatra 


Ash. 

1911 
IS'fiO 
25118 
15*73 
20-96 
22D1 
18-88 
18*36 
14*50 
30*80 
20*51 
21*83 
13*79 
19*50 
18-39 
15-67 
18*58 
20-90 
21-80 
22-27 
18-61 


Alk. 
Salt. 

6-84 

6*68 

9-69 

4*31 

607 

6*32 

4*81 

460 

5-99 

8-15 

7*81 

11*37 

5-05 

719 

6-98 

6-86 

2*40 

8-19 

6-54 

3-76 

7*20 


Sand. 

2*57 

1*88 

3*51 

2-61 

4'6S 

3*51 

2-61 

3-44 

-63 

12-32 

'42 

•13 

3*06 

•56 

•49 

*50 

6*30 

1*02 

•14 

179 

•13 


-^s. 


Ash. 

18-93 
15*50 
24-88 
15*57 
20*46 
21*36 
1718 
17-05 
12'98 
31-07 
20-42 
20-16 
12-47 
21-86 
17*59 
14*60 
17-94 
20-91 
21*25 
22*12 
18*71 


Alk. 
Salt. 


Sand. 


5*43 

3*06 

2-77 

2*39 

6-70 

4*17 

4*07 

2*71 

2-62 

5*27 

4*96 

3-88 

2-88 

3*21 

2*50 

4*07 

3-92 

-74 

6*87 

14-41 

7*24 

•46 

8-99 

•56 

2-94 

3*45 

8*28 

*72 

5*32 

-44 

5-50 

•54 

1*66 

6-94 

7-51 

1-01 

5*49 

•13 

2*78 

1*87 

6*59 

•09 

A8h« 

21-69 
26-07 
29-36 
16-95 
22-61 
23-62 
22-17 
22*39 
18-64 
30*37 
20-86 
26*15 
18*14 
15-44 
2172 

19-8C 

20*57 

21*02 

22*50 

23*13 

18*14 


Alk. 
Salt. 

13-51 

16-68 

20*01 

6*35 
1272 
12*37 
10-68 
11*10 
11-72 
1478 

9*37 
17-20 
1176 

7*73 
13*42 
11-55 

6-27 
10-33 

9*09 

4-63 

9-11 


Sand. 

IS 

•38 
I^IO 
1-37 
1-90 
1*53 

•92 
1*49 

*23 
4*91 

*31 

•12 
1*87 

•24 

•60 

•35 
361 

•92 

•14 
1-39 

•28 


Ash  or  Inorganic  . . 
Alk.  Salts 

.  AT«r»g« 

of 

Whole  Leaf 

percent. 

20*32 

6-47 

ATen«e 

of 
LamloB 
percent. 

•  •  •  xoTU . .  • . 

...     ft   fw.  a  •  . 

•  >  •     *  COa  a  ■  « 

Avenii 
of 

Stem 
pereenj 

....21*92 
....11-41 

Sand 

2-48 

....  115 

The  unmanufactured  tobacco  which  ia  imported  into 
this  country,  is  converted  into  roll  or  spun  tobacco, 
cut  tobacco  and  cigars,  and  the  refuse  is  used  for 
making  snuff.  Roll  tobacco  is  the  staple  manufacture 
in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  cut  tobacco  the  staple 
article  in  England. 

In  the  manufacture  of  roll  tobacco,  the  leaves  are 
moistened  with  water,  spun  into  various  sizes  of  twist, 
made  up  into  rolls,  and  pressed.  The  liquid  or  juice 
whidi  exudes  under  pressure  is  used  as  a  sheep  dip. 
Cut  tobacco  is  made  by  moistening  the  leaves,  cutting 
them  into  the  desired  size,  and  dryinff  on  plates. 
Sometimes  it  is  .made  into  cakes  in  the  mrst  instance, 
and  afterwards  cut 

When  we  compare  the  composition  of  roll  and  cut 
tobaccos  with  that  of  the  leaf  from  which  they  are 
made,  we  find  that  the  difference  lies  almost  entirely  in 
the  amount  of  moisture,  and  as  manufacturers  are  not 
allowed  to  add  anything  but  water  and  a  little  oil  to 
tobacco,  you  will  not  err  very  much  in  assuming  that 
as  a  rule  the  cheapest  Qualities  of  roll  and  cut  tobaccos 
contain  most  water.  Thus  in  16  samples  of  the  cheap- 
est roll  tobacco  I  found  an  average  of  41  "66  per  cent 
af  water. 

The  lowest  qualities  of  cut  tobacco,  such  as  are 
largely  manufactured  and  consumed  in  England,  con- 
tain as  much  water  as  the  cheapest  roll  tooacco, 
whereas  t)ie  finer  qualities  of  cat  tooiicco  coptain  as  a 


The  difference  in  cheap  cigars  is  due  chiefly  to  the 
weight  of  the  material,  but  also  to  the  quality  of  the 
tobacco  and  the  labour,  machinery  being  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  lower  qualities, whereas  the  higher 
qualities  are  nearly  all  hand  mada 

The  large  quantity  of  water  contained  in  the  cheap- 
esir  tobacco,  and  which  frequently  amounts  to  about 
50  per  cent,  is  not  in  my  opinion,  introduced  to 
please  the  palate  of  the  working  man,  but  simply 
on  account  of  the  keen  competition  between  rival 
manufacturers^  and  the  low  price  at  which  tobacco 
is  sold ;  and  in  the  interest  both  of  the  working 
classes  and  of  tobacco  manufacturers  themselves,  I 
think  it  is  very  desirable  that  some  limit  should  be 
placed  to  the  amount  of  water  which  may  be  sold  as 
tobacco. 

Snuff.— I  stated  that  the  refuse  tobacco  was  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  snuff.  This  refuse  consists  of 
stems,  tobacco  smalls,  and  sweepings.  These  are 
moistened  with  water,  subjected  to  a  process  of  fer- 
mentation, which  lasts  from  about  six  weeks  to  two 
months,  then  ground,  mixed  with  alkaline  salts  to  pre- 
serve the  snuff,  and  flavoured  when  desired.  Nothing 
is  allowed  to  be  added  to  snuff  except  the  carbonates, 
chlorides,  and  sulphrtesof  potash  ana  soda,  and  carbon- 
ate of  ammonia.  It  is  also  provided  by  Act  of 
Parliament  that  any  snuff  found  to  contain,  after  being 
dried  at  212^  F.,  more  than  26  per  cent  oi  such  salts, 
including  those  naturallv  in  the  tobacco,  will  be  liable 
to  forfeiture  and  a  penalty  of  £50.  From  my  table  of 
analyses  vou  will  ooserve  that  not  only  does  the  pro- 
portion of  alkaline  salts  vary  in  different  tobaccos,  out 
the  stem  contains  a  much  larger  proportion  than  the 
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leaf.  On  this  account  it  is  necessary  that  the  snufif 
manufacturer  should  know  the  quantity  of  alkaline 
salts  in  his  snuff  material,  in  order  to  obtain  an  article 
of  uniform  composition.  Some  manufacturers  go 
by  rule  of  thumb,  and  in  attempting  to  work  close 
to  the  legal  limit^  they  run  a  serious  risk  of  unin- 
tentionally incumng  tne  pjenalty.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  three  samples  of  snuff,  in  1883,  were  condemned 
by  the  Somerset  House  Authorities  because  they 
contained  an  excessive  proportion  of  alkaline  salts, 
and  the  manufacturers  were  prosecuted.  The  more 
intelligent  of  the  snuff  manufacturers,  however, 
analyse  their  snuff  material,  and  are  thus  able  to 
keep  within  the  legal  limit. 

Tne  principal  alkaline  salts  which  are  added  to  snuff 
are  chloride  of  sodium  or  common  salt,  carbonate  of 
potash,  and  carbonate  of  ammonia,  all  of  which  are 
allowed  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  therefore  no  ex- 
ception can  be  taken  to  their  addition,  so  long  as  the 
total  quantitv  does  not  exceed  26  per  cent,  in  the  dry 
snuff  In  addition  to  alkaline  salts  snuffs  usually 
contain  from  25  to  45  per  cent,  of  water,  with  the 
exception  of  a  kind  of  snuff  .called  **High  Toast  or 
Irish  Blackguard,"  which  is  very  dry  and  contains 
from  5  to  8  per  cent  Sometimes  they  also  con- 
tain a  considerable  quantity  of  sand.  In  the 
several  hundred  samples  of  snuff  which  I  have  had 
occasion  to  examine  for  different  manufacturers  the 
average  quantity  of  sand  was  about  5  per  cent  in  the 
dry  snufr,  and  sometimes  fell  as  low  as  a  half  per  cent, 
but  in  many  samples  the  quantity  exceeded  10  per 
cent,  and  in  one  case  I  found  as  much  as  30*94  per 
cent,  of  sand  in  the  dry  snuff.  The  greater  part  of 
this  sand  is  probablv  derived  from  the  eweepmes  of 
tobacco,  on  which  auty  has  been  paid,  and  I  nave 
no  douDt  the  snuff  manufacturer  considers  himself 
justified  in  selling  it  as  snuff.  But  it  appears  to 
me  to  be  very  desirable  in  the  interest  of  snuffers, 
that  some  lim^t  should  be  placed  o£t  the  quantity  of 
sand  which  mav  be  sold  as  snuff :  more  especially  as 
the  particles  of  sand  are  frequently  very  sharp,  and 
have  a  tendency  to  produce  inflammation  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  nose,  and  it  is  to  this, 
probably,  that  we  owe  the  popular  notion  that  snuff 
IS  sometimes  mixed  with  ground  glass  to  give  it 
additional  piquancy.  • 

When  from  any  cause  snuff  is  spoiled,  the  manu- 
facturer may  export  it,  and  obtam  a  arawback  of 
3s.  7d.  per  lb.  on  the  real  tobacco  which  it  contains. 

The  Government  standard  for  tobacco  is  as  follows : 

Per  cent. 

Organic  Matter 70'52 

Inorganic 15*48 

Water 14*C0 

Iflio^ 

This  is  equal  to  18  per  cent  of  ash  or  inorganic  matter 
in  the  drv  tobacco.  This  standard  is  in  my  opinion  too 
high  as  the  average  percentage  of  inorganic  or  ash  in 
the  dry  leaf  tobaccos  which  I  have  examined  is  20-32, 
and  the  stem  from  which  snuff  is  largely  made  contains 
still  more.  The  result  is  that  the  tobacco  manufacturer 
not  onlv  loses  the  value  of  the  tobacco  over  and 
above  the  dutv,  but  also  a  part  of  the  duty  which 
he  has  paid.  Tnis  matter  concerns  the  tobacco  manu- 
facturer alone,  but  I  would  point  out  that  the 
authorities  in  Somerset  House  m  fixing  such  a  high 
standard  for  tobacco  are  benefiting  the  public  at  the 
expense  of  the  manufacturer,  whereas  in  the  case  of 
milk  the  low  standard  which  they  employ  is  a  loss  to 
the  public  and  gain  to  the  dishonest  dealer. 

DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  Clark,  in  reply  to  a  question  of  the  Chairman, 
said  that  he  did  not  discuss  the  question  of  the  com- 


I)osition  of  the  ash,  or  of  the  alkaline  salts  of  the 
of  the  tobacco  plant,  as  that  had  been  very  well  in- 
vestigated. The  alkaline  salts  consist  chiefly  of  car- 
bonate of  potash,  chloride  of  potassium,  and  sulphate 
of  potash. 


Dtiituatp. 
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Improvements  in  the  Manufacture  of  lUuminating  Gat. 
DiDgl.  Polyt.  Joum.  253  [6]  p9ge  233-244. 

Bull's  Gas,  Light,  and  Coke  Co.,  Liverpool,  Germ.  Pat 
26093,  1883,  propose  to  use  powdered  and  desnlphurind 
coal  for  the  mannfacture  of  gas.  "  Coal-duiff"  is  ground 
in  a  mill  N  (figs.  1, 2, 3)  and  dischaiged  through  C  into  t 
jacketed  cylinder  A.  An  endless  screw  conveys  the  coal 
to  the  top  end  of  A,  where  a  pipe  S  allows  of  the  escape 
of  sulphurous  gases.  Through  the  pipe  b  the  fuel  is 
eniDtied  into  the  mixing  apparatus  D,  where  it  is  mixed 
witn  tar  or  naphtha.  From  here  the  so  prepared  coal  is 
emptied  through  a  door  t  into  the  vessel  £  which  moTes 
on  rails.  By  tne  withdrawal  of  a  slide  s  the  coal  falU 
into  the  retorts  F,  which  are  of  a  conical  shape,  and  set 
in  two  parallel  rows.  Each  retort  has  a  neck  fitting 
exactly  into  the  bottom  of  £ ;  a  door  v  serves  for  dis- 
char^ue  the  contents  of  a  retort  into  bo^es  L.  In  the 
inside  of  the  retorts  there  is  a  pipe  J  taperug  towards  the 
bottom,  and  provided  with  holes  for  conducting  the  ^ 

fenerated  through  branches  Z  to  the  hydraulic  main, 
[eating  gas  is  produced  in  the  generator  M,  and  the  air 
necessary  for  combustion  enters  through  pipes  A  heated 
by  fire -gases.     In  order  to  remove  as  much  sulphur  as 

Eossible  from  the  coal-duff  employed  in  this  process,  itiB 
rst  exposed  to  the  air,  then  washed  and  powdered.  By 
passing  through  the  heated  cylinder  A  it  is  dried,  and 
gives  olf  sulphurous  acid,  which  escapes  at  S.  In  this 
manner  the  fuel  is  said  to  reach  the  mixing  apparatus  D 
completely  dry  and  nearly  free  from  sulphur.  On  acooant 
of  the  latter  circumstance  the  gas  needs  no  purifying, 
and  since  no  carbon  is  combined  with  sulphur  the  fight- 
ing power  of  the  gas  is  increased. 

For  the  manufacture  of  lighting  and  heating  gas,  B. 
An4reac,  Vienna  (Ger.  Pat  26985,  1883).  empties  coal 
through  a  hopper  a  (figs.  4,  5,  6)  into  retorts  6,  where  it 
Lb  subjected  to  destructive  distillation.  The  gabies  given 
off  are  purified  as  usually.  The  coke  formed  is  discharged 
into  the  chamber/,  lying  below,  and  can  be  withdrawn 
as  such  or  converted  into  water-gas  in  the  same  place ; 
or  it  can  be  burnt  for  heating  the  retorts.  In  the  latter 
case  the  combustion  gases  are  made  to  heat  st^km  boilers, 
and  afterwards  pass  into  a  chamber  r  to  eive  off  the 
^eater  portion  of  their  heat.  To  convert  tne  coke  in/ 
into  water-gas  the  air  openings  are  shut  off  and  super- 
heated steam  is  made  to  meet  the  incandescent  coke. 
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Two  such  ftpporatiu  always  work  together  in  ODceyitem, 
Wbile  one  works  with  air,  barninfc  coke  in  the  usual 
way,  the  other  coDverts  its  coke  into  water-gu.  The 
BteaiD  necessary  for  tbis  purpose  is  the  ezhanBt  m  a  steam' 
eogine-  Iq  order  te  carbonize  the  water-gaa  it  is  made 
to  pass  throDgh  a  furoace,  in  whicb,  at  the  same  time, 
the  carbonizing  agent  Hows  on  incandescent  coke.  As 
there  an  many  valvex  to  be  closed  and  opened  at  regular 
intervals  the  author  devised  a  special  engine  to  do  this 


depreciation,  etc.,  still  leave  a  considerable  margin  lor 
prolit,  if  tbe  process  be  properly  carried  ont. 

H.  Hirzel,  Leipzig  {Ger.  Pat  29909,  1883),  mes  forthe 
mannfactnre  of  oil-gas  a  spherical  retort  (Gg.  9),  wiucli 


F.  C.  Glaser,  BerUn  (Ger,  Pat.  26887,  1883),  employs 
for  the  distillation  of  peat  a  famace  conaisting  of  a  series 
of  vertical  sliafts  A  (figs.  7,  8).  The  chamber  for  tbe 
combustion  of  the  peat-colce  formed  is  large  and  very 
high,  in  order  to  give  sulficient  time  to  the  carbonic  scid 
(produced  by  tbe  complete  combustion  on  Ibe  grates  r) 
.to  he  reduced  tocarbonic  oxide  by  the  incandescent  peat. 
The  division  walls  of  the  shsfta  are  furnished  with  holes 
wliicli  are  in  connection  with  an  air-pump  to  aspirate  the 
carbouic  oxide  generated  in  this  place,  if  such  oe  neces- 
sary. In  the  upper  part  of  these  walls  are  larger  holes 
going  right  through  the  furnace,  which  are  connected 
with  pipes  I.  In  this  manner  the  upper  part  is  kept 
comparatively  cool  by  a  current  of  air,  whereas  at  the 
snme  time  hot  air  is  produced  without  expense.  In 
charging  the  fomace  care  must  I>e  taken  not  to  bring  the 
fresh  peat  into  contact  with  hot  esses,  and  should  the 
temperature  rise  considerably,  carbonic  oxide  must  be 
withdrawn  from  the  lower  portion  by  tbe  air-pump. 
Tbe  draught  must  also  be  kept  as  low  as  compatible 
with  the  proper  working.  Only  in  this  manner  a  decom- 
position of  the  products  of  the  distillation — ammonia, 
acetic  acid,  methyl  alcohol,  water,  tar,  etc— can  be  pre- 
vented. Tbey  escape  at  Z,  and  are  conveyed  to  a 
scrubber,  while  tbe  residual  gases  serve  for  heating 
purposes.  It  is  cl&inied  that  the  healing  gas  can  be  pro- 
duced without  any  cost  whatever,  whereas  the  by-pro- 
ducts after  paybg  for  working  expenses,  interest,  taxes, 


bns  only  one  neck  and^one  opening.  The  oil  eaten 
througli  tlie  sy;dion  o,  whereas  tnc  gas,  instead  of  rap- 
ing through  a  separate  neck,  is  carried  away  thiDUgh 


STh.    Poucault,   Paris    (Ger.   Fat.   2S730,    1SS3),  bu 
patented  an  evaporating  apparatus  (fig.  10)  for  tbenuum- 
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facture  of  illaininatinK  gSB  from  shale-oils,  petrolenm, 
etc  A  shaft  B  holds  the  fuel,  aod  is  protcated  by  a.  6re- 
clay  ring  a  from  beiuK  burnt.  Holea  Z  in  the  lid  allow 
of  [he  escape  of  the  hro'gasee  into  the  chimney  S.  The 
shftCt  B  ia  surrounded  bv  another  one  C,  made  of  cast 
iron,  and  provided  &t  Its  oottom  with  a  costing  e  dipping 


inacitcnlsTf^ttere  vhich  holds  the  oil  for  evaporation. 
At  the  top  u  C  IS  &  deep  nm  b  xnpportmg  the  bell  d, 
which  acts  as  a  Into.  The  space  between  /  and  C  is 
filled  up  with  chaiooftl  to  keep  the  castings  e  red  hot. 


of  the  gas  in  Q,  the  water  and  gas  receive  a  circulai 
motion,  whereby  the  gas  is  thoroughly  washed  and 

purified, 

A.  Bionie,  Maori  Hill,  near  Danedin,  New  Zealand 
(Ger.  Pat.  23854,  1862),  causes  a  mixture  of  fat  and 
water  to  drop  on  to  a  red-hot  retort.  The  gas  produced  is 
mixed  with  air,  and,  after  beating,  converted  into  light< 

irc'ross.  New  York  (Ger.  Pat,  25471,  1883),  proposes 
to  make  illuminating  gasfrom  petroleum  and  superheated 
steam  io  retorts  open  at  Loth  ends  (Ggs.   11,   12,  13), 
..,„_  :,  ".posed  to  llie  full  heat  of  the 


furnace.  They  aropartially  filled  with  a  porous  material, 
which  is  alwaj'B  kept  at  a  white  heat.    A  fireclay  piece 

p  acts  a  firebridge  to  direct  the  gases  towards  the  bottom. 
One  uid  of  the  retort  is  formed  by  a  heavy  cast  iron 
plate  D  provided  with  a  round  opening  o  to  carry  away 
the  gases  generated.  A  cage  G  formed  of  iron  rods  is 
fastene<l  to  U,  and  holds  the  porous  material,  if  a  com- 
bustible stuff,  as/.(.  coke  be  employed  ;  if  the  stuffbe 
incombustible  the  cage  G  can  be  dts^nsed  with.  Oil 
enters  the  retort  through  an  opening  in  Q,  and  is  made 
to  drip  on  to  the  perforated  ptate  n,  iSuperbeated  steam 
blows  from  the  side  just  under  the  bottom  of  this  plate, 
and  mixes  intimately  with  the  carbnretted  vapours.  The 
mixture  b   aspirated  through    the  white-hot  porous 


The  gas  produced  by  the  evaporation  in  e  travels  up- 
wards through  the  charcoal,  then  downwards  through  the 
flue  between/and  d,  and  through  the  opening  ■'  into  the 

?ipe  g  to  the  mwometer.  The  pipe  n  feeds  e  with  oiL 
'anks  E  hold  the  oil  to  be  evaporated,  which  is  pressed 
into  pipes  n  by  water  preesuro  from  F,  A  lever  v  with  a 
connterpoise  (  moving  np  and  down  with  the  gasometer 
reflates  the  flow  of  the  oil.  The  vessel  L  collecta  the 
residues  of  the  condensation,  and  also  separates  the  oily 
parts  from  the  water.  The  gas  generated  in  t  passes 
into  the  regulator  G  in  the  direction  of  the  artows  m  the 
Sgnte.    Owing  to  the  screw-like  openings  for  the  passage 


material,  and  in  this  m 

chiefly  ci 

aethyleni 


a  combustible  gas  is  formed 


vapours,  whereas  no  nitrogen,  nor  carbonic  acid,  nor 
ammonia,  aor  sulphur  compounds  are  present. 
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K>B  hy  carDoniziiig  impnre  hydrogen,  produced  iy  meuw  I  And  lie«t«d  by  the  combuatiDU  of  pniducei-gaa.     When 


generator  A.    As  aoon  u  ft  snfficient  heat  is  attained  in  |  agent.    The  gas  thnji  caibonuea  goes  to  s 


B,  an  injector  U  blows  iato  B  steam  and  petiolenm,  I  and  thence  to  tliegasomeleT,  If  the  abmrben  E  become 
which  are  decomposed  chiefly  in  hydrogen  and  carbonic  inefficient  the  lime  in  cansticizied  by  heating  it  in  so 
acid  along  with  small  qnantitiesof  carbonic  oxide,  marah  |  atmosphere  of  prodncer-gaa,  and  air  and  steuu  if  re- 


gas,  and  otiier  imparities.  The  Koses  pass  throtiRb  rt  |  quired.  There  are  two  seta  of  abeorbera,  vhich  are  used 
cooler  C  to  tbe  gasometer  D,  and  thence  to  absorbern  E,  nlternately.  To  dispense  with  the  producer  A  Ibe  lime 
filled  with  caoBtic  lime  to  absorb  carbonic  acid.    They  |  kiln  in  6g.  16  is  employed.    Aiter  heating  tiie  lime,  steam 
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ander  &  certAiii  degree  the  steam  u  ahat  off,  (ud  ^  is  i  a  tbrou^  pipes  r.    To  obtain  s  greater  yield  of  tar, 


alloired  to  enter  through  /,  wliicli  canses  a  corabaation 
of  the  bydrocarboiiB,  thna  rcBtoring  heat  to  ttie  lime. 


H.  Stiee,  Zwickan  (Ger.  Pat  26897,  1883),  places  two 

a  stems  of  pipes  on  the  topof  acoko-oven  in  order  to  ose 
e  radiating  heat  for  Bupetheating  steam,  and  heating 


FlO.  3. 

ebale-oil  or  petroleum  is  caused  to  drop  on  to  the  incandes- 
cent coke.  To  make  nse  of  peat,  lignite,  and  other 
carbonaceoas  snbstances  they  are  heated  in  the  coke 
chambers  to  give  off  at  Bist  tar-vapoiiiB,  ammonia,  and 
an  illuminating  gas,  and  afterwarde  a  combnatible  gas 
of  great  heating,  but  small  lighting  power.  As  soon  as 
the  temperature  is  high  enough,  aaperheated  steam  is  in- 
jectod  to  produce  water-gas. 

F.   WittonberK,    Daisbarg  (Ger,    Pat    28132,   1B83), 
arranges  an  air-channel  with  a  slide  b  (figs.  3,  4,  6)  inside 


the  ait  for  combustion.  The  air  enters  at  e  (figs.  1,2)  I  the  topof  the  furnace.  Thischnnnel  serves,  it  necessary, 
and  mixes  with  producer-gas,  and  both  travel  together  to  to  inlrodnce  hot  air  i«  the  main  Hue  c  and  the  veitical 
Ihies  »,  heat  the  coke-oTen  proper,  and  then  escape  to  |  Hues  p,  where  the  combustion  of  the  coke-oven  gases 
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t»ke«  place.    There  it  ftlao  &  Rcriea  of  other  fines  which    at  the  top,  where  they  am  burned,  whenv  the  aUw 
supply  the  furnace  with  hot  or  cold  air,  bb  required.  '  gasee  eecspe  through  the  diflerent  fln<«  a. 

According  to  0.  Kuppert,  GeUeukirchen  (Ger.    Pat.  i      Profeseor  CI.  Winkler  diaciiaees  in  the  JakHnAfv 
26.307,  1883),  the  distribution  of  the  gas  in  the  Copped  I  daa  Berg  and  BiitUnveitn  |-     "-  — ■ — ■-'  '■■  • 


r  ewing  to  the  wide  croes-section  of  I  1884,  the  recovery  of  ammonia  from  coke-oren  guM. 
.  -  '°  ***  unequal  dlBtanoe  of  the  tame  He  pointe  out  that  it  is  well  worth  while  t«  makii  eiperi- 
from  the  mam  eacape-fiue.  He  therefore  pToposee  to  ments,  on  not  too  amall  a  icale,  for  finding  out  the  «■ 
divide  the  channels  in  from  two  to  six  gronps  with  as  |  ditiona  under  which  coke-making  can  be  carried  ontl«. 


many  eacape-flnea  a  (figs.  6,  T,  6),  and  to  regulate  the  I  For  this  purpose  the  coking  procees,  and  the  mxnTjii 
draught  of  every  ece  of  uien  separately.  To  heat  better  the  volatile  prodneta  ahoulabe  conaidertdaa  twoiepint) 
that  portion  of  the  coal  near  the  doors  whereby  the  yield  J  procecaca.  The  oven  must  be  heated  by  an  iiide|ieiM 
of  the  by-prodncta  ia  increased,  a  hanging  bridge  *  (ug.  6)  |  producer,  and  not  by  gasea  given  off  in  tbe  cokwit  jn- 


ErojectB  into  the  oven.  It  is  either  made  of  fire-brick,  or  I  cess.  In  this  manner  we  should  obtain  valuable  infom- 
etter  still  of  two  iron  plates,  forming  a  pocket,  which  tion  ;  we  ahonid  get  to  know  what  hc«t  ia  rrqnired  1« 
can  be  cooled  by  water.  The  gasea  from  tlie  part  of  tbe  tbe  coking  prvceaa  propw,  onderwhat  c<MiditiaD«fl«M 
oven  thus  separated  are  directly  conveyed  to  the  channela  |  and  densest  coke  can  be  made,  how  to  obtidB  ttepNial 
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S'eld  of  it,  what  is  the  compositdon  of  the  volatile  pro- 
lets  of  the  distillatioD,  what  u  the  yield  of  tar  and 
ammonta,  what  contrivances  we  reqnired  for  their  con- 
de  nBation,  what  quantities  of  water  can  be  boiled  down 
by  the  gaacH  generated,  what  is  their  calorific  value  after 
cooling,  with  what  saccesa  can  they  be  used  for  healing 
other  coke-ovena,  what  influence  has  the  addition  of 
alkalis  or  chlorine  componnds  to  the  coal  on  the  yield  of 
immonia  and  so  forth.  It  is  well  known  that  not  the 
tot^  Ditrogea  of  the  coal  can  be  converted  into  ammonia. 


100  parts  of  r,oal  therefore  gave  after  coldng— 

lat  parts  coke      and       lS-8  parti  volatile  pi 


CansIsCinK  of                Equal  to 
C         ....samparta,...  88-3%   -j 
H  ....  0-28    8-9X    H 


.    OVX   Water... 


!..,,  31T;; 
....  9BIX 

....  T8-8S 
....  71-3X 
....  I71;l 

....   o-os 

....IflO-OX 


The  anthoT  farther  calcnlatea  that  18  million  tons  of  coa 
coked  annnolly  which  would  yield  5B,600  tone  am- 

lia,  that  is  just  as  much  nitrofsen  as  is  used  for 

agricaltural  parpOBes  in  the  form  of  sodium  nitrate. 
-S.  H. 

Gat  Regulators.  R.  Mnencke.  Chem.  Zeit  fil,  911. 
Kegulators  for  ensuring  constant  gas  pressnro  may  be 
divided  into  two  clasees — "  dry  "  (in  which  a  meRibmne 
is  employed)  and  "liquid."  The  latter,  on  account  of 
their  nandin  ess  and  constancv,  are  to  be  preferred  for 
laboratory  use.  That  made  by  V.  Wieanegg,  of  Paris, 
accoiding  to  Moitessier,  is  the  best ;  it  may  readily  be 
taken  to  pieces,  friction  on  the  guides  of  the  bell  ismini- 
mised,  and  by  means  of  two  manometeis  the  pressures  of 


Fia  8. 

W.  Foster  found  in  dtatilling  a  coal  with  1 73  per  cent 
nitroKen— 

1171 X  of  the  total  nitrogen  as  ammonia. 
I'M  X        „         .,         „        cyanogen. 

36-SSX        inthegases. 

a-WZ        ..         ..         »  coke. 

Winkler  examined  the  detjUls  of  the  process  in  the  coke 
works  at  Benben.  The  char^,  consisting  of  4061'5kg. 
coal  hod  the  following  composition  ; — 

c        seux 

H  B-7SK 

O  6-9BX 

N                                l-WK 

S  1-WK 

Ash  lO-OS.V 

Water 18-T7K 

100-00 

and  yielded— 

71S-Skg.  good  coke. 
1350-Skg.  cinders. 
114 -OkK.  cobe  bbIi. 


An  average  sample,  taken  in  proportion  with  these 
weights,  tested : 

C  72-B8X 

H  O'iSK 

o  2-Z: 

S  Oi«/. 

8  TXZ 

Ash  I8-36S 

Water _mr. 

lCO-00 


the  incoming  and  outgoing  gases  may  be  indicated  ;  the 
author,  whohasBOch  areguUtorin  use  in  hie  laboratory, 
conaidersthut  it  is  indispensable  vrhere  constant  pressure 
is  reqnired,  '  The  eonatruction  of  the  apparatus  is  indica- 
ted in  the  figure.  The  cylinder  A,  which  is  levelled  by 
three  regulating  screws,  and  ia  12  to  14cm.  in  height,  is 

ferforated  at  the  bottom  Ui  admit  the  gas  inlet  k  and  out- 
it  /,  each  of  which  is  Drovided  with  a  manometer ;  it  is 
fitted  with  a  cover  n,  Ihrongh  which  passes  the  bearing 
rod  g.  This  latter  ia  composed  of  three  strips  of  brass 
arranged  (as  shown  with  bearing  ttibe  t  in  section  at  S] 
to  luinimise  friction  by  restricting  the  rubbing  surfaces  to 
three  lines,  carrying  the  loading  pan  A  above,  and  the 
tinned  sheet  brass  bell  B  below.  The  bell  is  connected 
by  e  and  /  to  the  ball  valve  rf,  working  in  the  screw  collar 
e.    To  nse  the  apparatus,  h  is  unscrewed,  the  cover  n 
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removed,  and  the  tube  q  is  unplugged ;  a  mixtnre  of  2 
parts  pure  glycerine  with  1  of  water  is  then  poured  in 
\m  being  open)  until  it  overflows  at  ^ ;  n  and  h  and  plug 
q  are  then  replaced,  and  k  and  /  connected  np  with  the 
gas  main  and  the  burner  respectively ;  the  bell  oeing  then 
filled  with  ^as  rises,  and  tnus  closes  the  valve  d^  until 
the  gas  passing  out  by  I  causes  B  to  fall,  and  thus  the 
valve  is  again  opened.— -W.  G.  M. 

The  Light-giving  Power  of  various  Petroleums  of  Com- 
nierce^  and  the  Lumirwus  Efficiency  of^  and   Con- 
sumption of  Oil  in  the  Commoner  Petroleum  Lamps, 
Dr.  W.  Thdmer.     Chem.  Zeit  49,  876. 
The  first  series  of  experiments  was  conducted  with  a 
good  microscope  lamp  with  a  15mm.  round  burner,  and  a 
Bunsen's  photometer,  using  Stearine  candles ;  the  unit 
of  time  was  one  hour,  two  observations  beine  taken,  the 
one  at  the  beginning  and  one  at  the  end  of  the  time,  the 
recorded  results  being  the  mean  of  these. 


Regenerative  Coke  Furnaces,  A.  J.  Boult,  London. 
Communicated  by  the  "  Schlesiche  Kohlen  and  Koki- 
werke,"  Gottesberg.      Eng.    Pat    6979.      Dec  31, 

1883. 

Under  this  invention  it  is  propoHsed  to  construct  ha^ 
naces  for  coking  coal,  in  comuination  with  regenenton, 
of  the  type  known  as  ''Siemen's  regenerators."  The 
coking  furnace  is  built  above  regenerators.  Prior  to  the 
introduction  of  the  coal  the  interior  of  the  furnace  ii 
heated  to  a  red  heat  by  the  hot  gases  from  one  or 
other  of  the  generators.  Coal  is  then  introduced  tnd 
distillation  commenced ;  the  gaseous  products  are  r^ 
moved  from  the  coking  furnaces  either  by  their  own 
pressure  or  by  mechanical  suction  and  pressure,  and 
after  the  condensation  of  the  tarry  proancts  by  dip 
pipes  in  a  hydraulic    main    are   returned  alternatdy 


»f 


«« 


Normal  Petroleum  I.  B.P. = 150— 250*  0 

II.     .,    =15(r-300'  

I.  +20%LubricaUngOil.... 

I.  +40%  „  „    .... 

n.  +20  %  Petroleum  Essence 
IL  +20%LubricathigOU.... 


«» 


ti 


*• 


f* 


Candle  Power. 

Oonsaxni>Uoa 
of  Oil  per  hour. 

7-7*5 

22g. 

7-7-5 

21g. 

6-5 

19g. 

50 

IBg, 

8-5 

22g. 

50 

17g. 

Candle  Power 
per20Br.pahoar 
Oil  conaompCioa. 


6-7 
6-9 
5-8 
5-5 
7-7 
5-9 


This  table  indicates  that  petroleums  wi^h  B.P.  from  150'' 
to  300°  C.  are  best  suited  for  burning  purposes,  while  any 
addition  of  lubricating  oils  (that  fraction  of  raw  petroleum 
boiling  above  300**)  diminishes  the  value.  Petroleum 
essence  (B.P.  below  150"*  C.)  increases  luminosity,  but 
also  consumption,  and  adds  greatly  to  the  fire  risk.  In 
185  varieties  of  commercial  petroleum  examined,  onlv 
three  contained  notable  quantities  of  the  low  boiling  oil, 
while  very  many  contained  moie  or  less  (up  to  34  per 
cent.)  of  the  lubricating  oil.  Of  14  samples  given  in  a 
second  table,  5  showed  a  fair  luminosity  of  6*5-7  candle 
power ;  the  others  varied  in  flash  test  from  22*2**  to  33°, 
and  oil  consumption  from  18gr.  to  22*5gr. ;  one,  much 
adulterated  with  light  oil,  gave  flash  test  14*3,  candle 
power  8-9,  oil  consuniptiou  21.  In  the  secoud  series  a 
petroleum  composed  of^8*6  vols,  petroleum  essence,  64*4 
vols,  burning  oil  (160°— 300°  C.,  B.P.),  and  27  vols, 
lubricating  oil,  ot  flashing  point  25*9^  C,  was  used. 
The  results  showed  that,  with  all  lamps  of  similar  con- 
struction, a  given  increase  in  oil  consumption  is  accom- 
panied by  a  corresponding  increase  in  luminosity,  and, 
for  a  given  consumption  of  oil,  a  lamp  of  newer  con- 
struction gives  a  better  light  than  an  older  form.  The 
results  are  thus  tabulated  : — 


through  one  or  other  of  the  regenerators,  and  bunt 
with  air  heated  by  being  passed  through  the  hot  regene- 
rator, which  some  time  previously  acted  as  a  fine  to 
conduct  the  hot  combustion  gases  to  the  chimney  and 
has  thus  become  heated.  Thus  the  regenerators  act  u 
follows :  each  becomes  alternately  a  hot  gas  flue  con- 
ducting off  the  hot  products  of  combustion,  and  are  gene- 
rator. Thus  a  fresh  supply  of  heat  is  afforded  for  tlie 
continuance  of  the  coking  operation.  The  heat  therefon 
necessary  for  the  process  of  distillation  is  almost  wholly 
supplied  by  the  coking  operation  itself.  The  current! 
of  gas  and  air  are  worked  alternately  throng  each  pair 
of  regenerators  in  the  usual  maimer.  The  arrangement 
may  also  be  such  that  the  air  alone  passes  through  and 
is  heated  up  b^*  the  regenerators.  The  claims  are— (1) 
The  combination  of  regenerators  and  coking  funueei. 
(2)  The  arrangements  for  removing  the  tar  prior  to  the 
combustion  of  the  gaseous  distillate.  (3)  The  combim- 
tion  in  (1)  and  removing  the  gases  by  suction  or  pra- 
sure.  (4)  The  combination  ol  r^eneratois,  fumaoei, 
and  the  heatins  of  the  air  for  the  combustion  of  the 
gases.  (5)  Employing  altematiiu^  currents  through  the 
coking  furnaces,  and  the  general  arrangements  ol  the 
apparatus. — C.  C.  H. 


Lamp. 


»» 


t% 


»• 


»» 


1.  Small  Lamp  with  

2.  Lamp  without  glass  chimnoy 

3.  Microscope  Lamp 

4.  Cosmos  burner    

5, 
6. 

'  •         %t  »f  

8.  Cosmos  Uoform  burner 

8.  ft 

10.  Victoria 

11. 

12.  Sun 

13,  Mitrailleuse 


II 


i» 


Size  and  Tariety 
of  Burner. 


»♦ 


\ 


10mm.  flat  burner 

'  II  II  II 
15  „  circular  „ 
18,.(10"')„  ,. 
18„(10"')„     „ 

24  ..an  11  11 

24„(U"')..  „ 

18„(10").,  „ 

24„a4"')„  ., 

18„(10"').,  „ 

24  I.  (U"'),.  .. 

24„(U"'),.  ,. 


Candle  Power. 


2-2-5 
3-5-4 

6-5 

8-0 

90 
11-8 
10-5 
10-0 
12-5 
10-5 
170 
21-0 
19-5 


Coniomption 
of  Oil  per  hour. 


Candle 
per2QSr.  ooonniplin 


i 


-3R.^U. 
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A.  Ryei,  Uhent  Eng.  Pat  8879.  June  12,  1884. 
Thb  object  Bought  in  this  p&tent  is  to  ntilize  heat  other- 
vUe  wul«d,  (md  to  prodnce  more  gtu  from  a  given 
unonntof  fnel  at  a  lees  cost.  The  iinproveiiieiitB  con- 
sist in  bo  lowerinif  the  level  of  the  fnmace  that  an  eighth 
retort  can  be  added  to  the  seven  nsnally  in  use  in  such 
fomaces,  in  making  tli»  fire-box  of  the  fnmoce  of  a  V 
iltaped  section,  so  aa  to  gradually  widen  at  the  npper 
parts  in  constrncting  "  recuperators  "  in  the  side  watlx  of 
the  farnace  in  euch  a  manner  that  the  air  supplied  for 
the  consumption  of  the  goseH  from  the  farnace  passes 
backwards  and  fonrards,  and  thus  heated  emerges  at  the 
top  of  the  fire-box,  and  causes  a  cunsiderably  hotter 
flame  which  circuUtes  amongst  the  retorts.  The  patentee 
claims  as  novel — (1)  the  shape  of  the  fire-box,  and  the 
serpentine  passages  round  tne  retorts.  (2)  The  con- 
struction of  the  recnperator^  (3)  The  arrangement  of 
gas  furnaces,  retorts,  and  recuperators  as  described. 
— C.  U.  H. 


m.— DESTRUCTIVE  DISTILLATION,  TAE 
PEODFCTS,  Etc 

Examination   oj  Biutian   FelroUum   and  Petroleum 
Lampa.     Dr.  J.  fiiel,  Dingl.  Polyt,  Jour.,  252,119. 

Con  SIDEBABLE  quantities  of  Kussian  petroleum  are  now 
imported  into  Germany,  and  tlie  object  of  the  author's 
investigation  was  to  det«tmine  the  characters  of  difTerent 
Muoples  of  the  imported  product,  and  to  ascertain  what 
composition  petrolenm  should  liavc,  in  order  to  meet  the 
requirementB  of  ^e  consumer  as  regards  cheapness, 
lieotiug-power,  and  freedom  from  danger.  The  method 
of  examination  nsed  was  that  recommended  by  Profs. 
Engler  and  Beilstein.  The  fractional  distillatiou  is  car- 
ried out  in  a  glass  flask  of  500  c.c.  capacity,  in  which 
are  pnt  250  grams,  of  petroleum.  The  flask  is  tightly 
wrapped  round  with  thin  brass  gauze  or  glasswool,  to 
protect  it  from  too  rapid  changes  of  temperatv" "    "" '  '' 


On  the  Mode  of  CondwAing  Fractional  Distiilalionfir 
tkt  Purpon  of  Determining  the  value  of  Ch«m%eal 
Pi-oductt.  G.  Lunge.  Chem.  Ind.,  7,  150. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  for  a  large  group  of  orsanio 
substances,  including  a  number  of  commercial  products 
of  great  importance,  fractional  distillation  is  the  only 
method  available  for  determining  their  value.  Unfor- 
tunately this  method  is  not'adapted  for  the  separation 
of  the  varions  constituents  of  a  mixture,  and  in  most 
cases  afibrds  only  an  empirical  expedient  by  whicli  th« 
quality  of  these  substances  is  judged.  Thus  90  per  cent. 
benzol  does  not  contain  90  per  cent,  of  pure  benzene,  bnt 
is  a  prodnct  of  which  90  percent,  by  volume  distils  under 
100°.  To  ascertain  what  fractional  methods  were  actually 
employed  the  author,  who  is  interested  in  the  question 


German  society,  and  obtained  the  following  information. 
Only  a  few  members  of  the  fatty  group  are  valued  bv 
fractional  distillation,  e.g.,  alcohol,  methyl  alcohol, 
glacial  noetic  acid,  aldehyde,  crude  ]>etrolcum,  benzene, 
and  burning  oil.  However,  the  fractional  distillation  of 
aromatic  componnds  is  largely  practised,  e.g.,  benzenes 
(toluene,  xylene}  nitroben zones,  etc,  aniline  oil  (aniline, 
tolnidine,  xylidiue,  cumidine)  dimethyl  aniline,  diethyl 
aniline,  beniyl  chloride,  benzotricbloride,  benzaldehyde, 
qninoline,  qninaldine,  carbolic  acid,  naphthalene,  etc. 
With  regard  to  the  form  of  apparatus  it  was  ascertained  that 
the  German  tar  distillers  do  not  employ  the  retorts  nsed 
in  England  with  the  thermometer  immersed  in  the  liquid. 
Retorts  are  used  by  some  manufacturers  for  the  nigh 
boiling  portions  of  petroleum,  naphthalene,  etc.,  but  m 
most  cases  fractionating  Sasks  with  or  without  the 
dephlegmation  of  the  vapours.*  In  discussing  the  position 
and  shape  of  the  thermometer,  the  author  refers  to  an 
apparatus  employed  by  a  Inrge  firm  for  ascertaining  the 
100°  point  It  consists  of  a  tin  vessel  fitted  with  a  cover 
on  which  a  double  cylinder  is  placed  (see  figure).     The 


mator  that  the  mercury -bulb  is  on  a  level  with  the  . 
opeuins.  The  distillation  of  the  light  hydrocarbons  tirst 
takee  place,  up  to  a  temperature  of  150°,  and  it  is  ended 
when  not  more  thim  10  drops  come  over  in  the  course  of  a 
minute.  With  a  little  practice  it  is  easy  to  see  when  the 
distillation  must  he  interrupted,  as  too  thermometer, 
having  reached  150°,  begins  to  fall  rapidly.  At  the  com- 
mencement, the  flame  should  not  be  larger  than  is 
neceHsary  to  drive  over  the  light  oilii.  The  distLllate  so 
obtained  is  received  in  a  tarred  vessel  and  weighed.  The 
nonnal  petroleum,  that  is  to  say,  the  hydrocarbon  with 
a  boiling-point 'of  150-270°,  ncitt  comes  over,  the  Same 
being  gradually  enlarged.  It  is  easily  seen  when  the 
distLuatiou  is  finished,  because  the  thermometer  then  no 
longer  remains  stationary  at  370°.  This  distillate  also  is 
leceived  in  a  tarred  flasK  and  weighed.  The  weight  of 
the  heavy  oils  is  ascertained  by  subtracting  the  weight 
of  the  cleansed  flask  and  dephlegmator  from  that  which 
they  possess  immediately  after  the  distillation  of  the 
normal  petroleum.  Fivesaropleeof  petroleum,  examined 
by  this  method,  furnished  the  following  results  :— 

FetrolqiuD  WDPlo.  ~    Pyrouphtlu- 


C. 


K- 


SpecUto  gravitr .0-820    0-820    0-835   O-gST 

Temperature  at  whlcli  | 

inflammable  vapours  [     S2'5"     3S'      M'a"    07'5'      W 

were  given  off I 

DIsUllate  at  IDCr    Y,    08       10         6  0         0 

tcoTaisr-va  ..'/.   m    to-s    ta-i    Jis    sos 
Remainder X  7-3     WS    »'5    555    08.5 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  temperatures  at  which  these 
samples  gave  off  infiammable  vapours  were  consider, 
ably  higher  than  the  temperature  token  as  sufficient 
in  Germany.  The  author  concludes  his  paper  with  a 
tabular  statement  of  the  results  of  some  photometric 
cotiiparisons  of  these  petroleums,  bnrnt  in  three  different 
kinds  of  lamp-burners. — E,  G".  C. 


vapontB  of  the  boiling  water  stream  into  the  intermedials 
annular  space,  and  pass  into  the  inner  cylinder  which 
they  enter  at  the  top  and  leave  at  the  bottom  as  shown 
by  the  position  of  tho  arrows  in  the  accompanying 
drawing.  The  thermometer  is  placed  in  the  inner  cylinder, 
so  that  the  100°  mark  is  situated  immediately  above  the 
outside  of  the  «irk.      It  is  necessary  to  observe  the 

'Note  bv  Abrtractor.—lx  mnjf  be  mentioned  that  aJttaon^ 
Rngll9b  naphllia  ia  still  valued  bj  distllllnK  from  an  otdinarv 

^...^    __.  J ,_.__  .,. ..._u  pcrCHQtaKe  of  .dtotillBte 

eedinB  la)'.  m 


t.  and  dotermlnlng  the  v< 


obtained  at  a  temperature  not  eiceedinK  19}'.  most  Enallah 
lar  distillers  ascertain  tbe  percentage  composition  by  distllUng 
the  naphtha  In  a  flask  Btted  with  a  three  bulbed  apparatus 
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barometric  prcggnre  before  making  this  test,  and  to 
make  the  necessary  correction  if  required.  Ab  lo  the 
DiiHition  of  the  therniomeler  it  is  generally  excepted  that 
a  gradations  should  be  as  far  as  possible  within  the 


benzenes  nothing  should  cliatil  above  120°,  aiid  with 
50  f>et  cent  benzene  nothing  above  130°.  Naphthalene  ia 
distilled  in  &  retort,  and  the  distillate  boiling  between  210° 
and  225°  collected.  Benzaldehyde  is  distilled  in  a  current 
of  carbonic  anhydride.  In  the  case  of  methyl  alcohol 
S8-5  to  96  per  cent,  should  distil  between  66'  and  66  S'. 
Petroleum  which  gives  more  than  five  per  cent.  distiUing 
under  150°,  or  not  more  than  90  per  cent,  at  300"  Is 
objectionable.  Good  petroleum  should  distil  between 
ISO"  and  300". —D.  B. 


n  Patent). 

The  disadvantage  of  the  petroleum  vnponrs  diffusing 
gradually  from  below  upwards  is  got  over  by  having  a 
powerful  stirrer  cke^it  constantly  moving  till  the  moment 
of  explosion,  and  wliich  thoroughly  mixes  up  the  whole 
of  the  air  and  petroleum  vapours  which  are  above  the 
oil  level  in  the  vessel  a,  and  the  air  may  bear  a  fixed 
volume  relation  to  the  oU,  e.g.  1:1. 


By  thia  artangement  there  is  the  further  advantage 
that  the  position  of  the  igniting  flame  is  of  no  coose- 
qnence,  and  the  size  of  the  heating  flame  and  the  size 
ami  initial  tehipcrature  of  the  water-bath  k  are  without 
influence  on  the  result.  The  igniting  flame  d  is  not 
brought  with  its  point  into  the  vopour  nvixture,  but  by 
pressing  with  the  hand  on  tlie  knob  k  h  lowered  into  the 

Saseous  mixtuie.  The  heat  from  the  Uame  radiating 
ownwards  is  stopped  by  the  plate  wi,  which  sinks  with 
tlie  flame,  the  hot  products  of  combustion  escaping 
throngh  the  opening  thus  made  in  the  cover. — F.  L.  T. 

Obtaining  Oil  and  Gas  front  Mineral!,  A-c.  N.  McFarhine 
Henderson,  Broxbnm,  N.U.  Eng.  I'at.  5ST3,  Beceni- 
ber  27, 1883. 
This  specification  describes  certain  improvements  in  the 
process  and  uppaiatua  specified  in  Patent  No.  1327  of 
April  10th,  1873,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  oil  from 
minerals.  Kectaugnlar  vertical  retorts  are  constructed 
in  two  rows  forming  a  bench  ;  between  them  are  flue 
spaces  communicating  with  each  other.  The  retorts  are 
provided  with  sloping liottoms,  the  usual  steam  inlet  pipes 
and  outlet  pipes,  lor  the  products  of  distillation  coiiinmiii- 
eating  witJi  the  suitable  condensers.  Two  regenerative 
chambers,  similar  to  those  employed  in  a  iSicinen  sfumace, 
""«  formed  underneath  the  retorts,  and    ""  " ''  — 


t/ie^vtorts  passes  throngh  the  le^eneiatoi  on  itswa^ 
the  chimney  in  the  oianoeT  usual  in  a  tiicn\en'a  lama^, 


the  currents  being  alternately  reversed  tlmn^  etch  ridt 
of  the  apparatus.  Each  pair  of  retorts  are  in  conuDin- 
cation  at  thoir  upper  parts,  so  that  the  retort  nndet- 
going  the  second  stage  of  distillation  being  cut  off  fnmi 
the  main  leading  to  the  condensers  gives  off  its  guM 
through  the  chaise  of  the  other  retort  in  its  fint  Mgt, 
the  products  of  distillation  passing  downwards,  and  ttrai 
away  to  the  condensers  by  the  ontlet  pipe  at  the  lam 
part  of  the  retort.  Modifications  of  the  older  foim  d 
apparatus,  so  as  lo  work  in  a  similar  nuumer  lo  the 
above,  are  also  described.  The  patentee  cUimt^ 
(1)  Treating  minerals  at  different  stages  m  contigoM 
retorts  as  described.  (2)  Tlie  combination  of  app*rU«L 
(3)  The  combination  of  the  apparatos  modifyiu^lbeoUa 
form  of  apparatus.  (4)  ObtaininKoil  from  muKnblff 
means  of  the  apparatus  described  in  claim  <2).— C  C  E 


Obtaining  Oil  etc.,  from  MineraU.  ttr.  J.  McCnOnl 
and  H.  Macvicar,  Calderbank,  Lanark.  Eng.  Fst 
5903,  December  28,  1883. 
To  effect  the  distillation  of  oil  and  other  producta  fnn 
coal  and  minerals  in  a  more  economical  and  beHa 
manner  than  that  hitherto  pursued,  the  ai^wttw 
described  below  is  employed.  Verlicol  retorts  arefomtd 
in  the  interior  of  a  tall  cylindrical  furnace,  by  means  of  t«o 
concentric  walls  intersected  by  radial  walls,  thus  foimiii( 
a  series  of  segmental  cells  tiifty  feet  long  or  upwu^ 
The  spaces  between  the  segmental  retorts  so  fonnd 
communicate  at  their  lower  ends  in  the  comtotioi 
chambers  burning  gai  orvther  fuel,  &ud  at  their  laji 
with  a  central  inner  shaft  commnnicating  with  acfaiipM;. 
The  material  submitted  to  destructive  distillation  iifn 
in  at  the  top  through  hoppers,  and  daring  its  gndvl 
passage  downwardsjis  submitted  to  an  JncTaasing  kal 
circulating  round  the  retorts  from  the  comboetiia 
chambers.  As  the  heat  increasea  the  leM  volatilseai' 
stituents  are  expelled,  and  finally  by  the  admiuica  of 
steam  at  the  bottom  part  of  each  retort,  ammnm 
can  be  obtained  prior  to  the  removal  of  the  spent  miiKnl 
by  means  of  a  screw  creeper.  The  prodnctaof  distillitiai 
con  be  collected  from  the  tops  of  the  retorta  and  condeoN^ 
or  may  be  separately  collected  from  different  opeaiiigi  ii 
each  retort.  The  patentees  clium:~(l)  The  pioceaof 
subjecting  minerals  to  distillation  in  lonf  vertinl  tMwtt 
40  feet  high  and  npw^s,  as  described.  (2)  The  constaw- 
tion  of  heating  floes  and  retorts  as  described. — C  C  E 


IV.— COlOURIlfG  lUTTEBS  AM)  DTB8. 

On,  Quiaoline  and  Pyridine  Compoundi.     Dind.  Potjt 

Joum.,  252,  123. 
In  tlie  manufacture  of  yellow  colouriiig  matteis  bm 
pyridine  and  quinoline  oases,  pbthalic  anhydride  m, 
accoriiicg  to  £.  Jacobsen,  of  Berhn,  be  osediulcadti 
chlorinated phthalic  acids.  The  yellow  colonriDgiHItB 
obtained  by  treating  that  portion  of  the  eoal-larhsw 
boiling  at  from  235"  to  240°  with  phtholic  acid  i*  identkil 
in  composition  and  characters  with  the  colonrioiIiiUH 
formed  from  quinaldine  and  phlhallc  add.  TneMN 
colouring  matter  is  also  found  to  resolt  from  the  ttdgs- 
tionof  orthonitrobennlideneacetone  (methlyqniiMdiM* 
quinaldine).  The  coal-tar  bases  boiling  betweenSMTu' 
310',  which  likewise  yield  yellow  colouring  mattmvilk 

Sihthalic  auhydride,  appear  (o  contain  canpcnJ) 
lomologous  with  rpinaldine.  Yellow  culonrs  an  shl 
obtained  when  cumidine  is  converted  by  the 
aldehyde  and  hydrochloric  acid  into  camoqnii 
triiiieihylquinaldine  (Dbbner  and  Miller),  and  the  aua 
hciited  wiih  phthalic  anhydride,  phthalimide,  liDt- 
phtbalic  acid,  or  clilorinateu  phthalic  acid.  PnreqiiH^ 
line,  synthetically  prepared,  as  well  as  that  fnatft 
yields  no  yellow  colour  with  phthalic  add;  bntaeAe 
other  hand,  yellow  colours  are  obtained  if  the  qinailiK 
be  methylated,  ethylated  or  amylated,  according  t»  At 
usual  methods,  and  the  resulting  prodneta  be  Wtm 
with  phthalic  anhydride  or  snbatitated  phthalic sada 
Tlie  horooloRues  of  qnino^e,  obtained  bytheadkac 
;lyccrol  and  sulphuric  acid  on  tolnidine  and  s^>^ 
?A'j.    I&thoiirodnctionirfozyqaiBcliM 


re 
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snlphonic  acids  of  primary  aroAiatie  amines  are  heated 
together  with  glycerol  and  sulphuric  acid,  according  to 
Skraup's  method  for  the  synthesis  of  quinoline.   • 

For  the  preparation  of  oxyquinoline,  for  example,  100 
parts  of  sulphanilic  acid,  120  parts  of  glycerol,  150  parts 
of  sulphuric  add  and  40  to  50  parts  of  nitrobenzene  are 
heated  together.  On  completion  of  the  reaction  the  mass 
is  mixed  with  lime  or  baryta  to  remove  the  sulphuric 
acid,  the  next  step  being  a.  fusion  with  2  to  3  parts  of 
caustic  soda,  the  soaium  salt  of  the  quinoline-sulphonic 
add  formed  beinff  produced.  The  mass  is  now  dissolved 
in  water,  neutraused  with  acid,  and  the  separated  oxy- 
quinoline  purified  by  distillation  or  crystallisation.  The 
qninoline-solphonic  acid  first  obtained  is  extremely 
soluble  in  water  and  forms  colourless  needles :  the 
oxyquinoline  obtained  from  it  fuses  at  192°  and  is 
identical  with  the  paraoxyquinoline  obtained  by  Skraup 
from  para-amidophenol.     * 

To  prepare  oxynaphthoquinoline,  100  parts  of  a-naph- 
thylamine-sul phonic  acid,  200   parts  of  glycerol,    200 

Earts  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  50  parts  of  nitrobenzene  are 
eated  for  from  4  to  6  hours  m  an  oil-bath  at  140"*  to 
.  160°,  at  the  end  of  the  reaction,  the  a-naphthoquinoline- 
Bulphonic  acid  is  dissolved  out  with  water,  freed  from 
unaltered  a-naphthylamine-sulphonic  acid  by  heating 
with  a  dilute  solution  of  acid  chromate  of  potassium,  and 
purified  by  repeated  solution  in  soda  and  precipitation 
with  acid.  It  is  difficultly  soluble  in  water  and  crystal- 
lises from  hot  water  in  colourless  needles.  Fused  with 
sodium  hydrate,  it  yields  an  oxynaphthoquinoline 
melting  at  270°  to  275°.  In  like  manner,  instead  of 
sulphanilic  acid  and  naphthylamine-sulphouic  acid, 
orthotoluidine-metasulphonic  acid,  paratoluidine-ortho- 
Bulphonic  acid  can  in  the  first  place  be  employed,  the 
resulting  products  being  orthotoluquinoline-parasul- 
phonic  acia  and  paratoluquinoline-metasulphonic  acid  ; 
from  these,  by  fusion  with  alkali,  paraoxyorthotolnquino- 
'line  and  metaoxyparatoluquinolme  are  obtained.  As 
means  of  oxidation,  not  only  nitrobenzene,  hut  nitro- 
toluene,  nitroxylene,  etc.,  may  be  employed.  The 
sulphuric  acid  can  evidently  be  replaced  by  other 
substances  having  an  affinity  for  water.  According  to 
L.  Knorr,  quinolme  derivatives,  in  which  the  pyridine 
nucleus  is  nydroxylised,  result  from  acetoacetic  ether 
and  its  various  substitution  derivatives,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  aromatic  monamines,  such  as  aniline,  toluidine, 
xylidine,  cnmidine,  naphthylamine,  amidoanthracene, 
amidobenzoic  acid,  or  their  substitution-products  (chloro-, 
bromo-,iodo-,methyl-,ethyl-^,  as  well  as  their  azo-deriva- 
tives,  on  the  other  hand,  wnen  equivalent  quantities  are 
heated  for  many  hours  to  120°  (best  in  absence  of  air) 
with  a  condensation-a^ent,  as,  for  instance,  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  according  to  the  equation  : — 

CHs.  CO.  CHj.  COAHft + CjH-NHa = HaO 
+  CaHjOH  +  CA.  N.  C4H5O. 

The  substituted  oxyquinolines  so  obtained  are  stable, 
difficultly  soluble  in  water,  and  possess  acid,  as  well  as 
feebly  basic  properties :  they  will  serve  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  dyes,  etc.  Aniline  and  acetoacetic  ether,  for 
example,  in  the  proportions  of  their  molecular 
weights,  are  heated  to  about  120°,  preferably  in  the 
absence  of  air.  The  product  is  either  digested  for  along 
time  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  or  heated  with 
the  same  add  for  a  short  time  to  180°.  After  dilution 
with  water,  the  mixture  is  exactly  neutralised  with 
alkali ;  the  oxymethylquinoline,  precipitated  thereby  in 
flocculi,  fuses  at  221°. 

A.  Ladenburg  and  C.  F.  Roth  (Ber.  Deutsch,  Chem. 
Ges.,  1884,  513)  have  shown  that  piperidinc  syntheti- 
cally prepared  from  pyridine  is  identical  with  the 
base  ootamed  from  pepper.  W.  Konigs  and  R.  Geigy 
(ibid,  589)  describe  tne  production  of  oxypyridine- 
moDocarbonic  acid  from  oxyquinolinic  acid,  and  the 
formation  of  pyridine-disulplionic  acid  by  heating 
piperidine  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  By  treat- 
ment of  the  same  with  pentacliloride  of  phosphorus 
trichlor-pyridine  is  obtained,  which  gives  a  crystalline 
precipitate  with  mercuric  chloride.  Pj'ridine  itself  in 
very  dilute  aqueous  solution  {e.g.,  O'OOl),  yields  with 
chloride  of  mercury  a  somewhat  insoluble  compound, 


which  dissolves  extremel^r  easilj  in  warm  water  and 
separates  out,  on  the  solution  being  cooled,  in  long  white 
needles ;  a  similar  solution  gives,  with  cadmium  chloride, 
after  some  hours'  standing,  a  compound  crystaUising  in 
long  colourless  needles,  and  behaving  like  the  mercury 
compound  as  regards  solubility  in  water.    Pyridine  also 

S'elas  with  mercuric  iodide  a  compound  crystallising 
[)m  hot  alcohol  in  beautiful  white  needles.  Phospho- 
tungstic  acid  throws  down  a  very  difficultly  soluble  pre- 
cipitate in  acid  solutions  of  pyridine. 

According  to  L.  Knorr  to  obtain  phenyl-)3-imido- 
butyric  acid,  a  mixture  of  equivalent  molecules  of 
aniline  and  acetoacetic  ether  is  heated  from  four  to 
five  hours  in  a  sealed  tube,  at  from  150°  to  160°. 
The  product  is  freed  on  the  waterbath  from  the 
alcohol  formed,  the  crystals  are  separated  from  the 
mother-liquor  by  washing  with  benzene  liqroin  and 
they  can  be  obtained  in  a  pure  condition  by  a  single 
crystallisation  from  benzene.  By  the  long-continued 
action  of  strong  sulphurio  acid,  in  the  cold,  they  are  con- 
verted into  y-oxyquinaldine.  The  same  condensation  is 
effected  bv  prolonged  heating  in  a  tube  to  120°  with  30 
per  cent,  hydrochloric  acid.  A  clear  solution  of  the  sub- 
stance in  strong  alkali  thickens  and  becomes  oily  on 
heating.  The  oil  formed  is  easily  soluble  in  ether, 
and  smells  like  aniline,  but  does  not  give  the  chloride  of 
lime  reaction .  The  homologues  of  anilhie  behave  simi- 
larly with  acetoacetic  ether.  Equivalent  molecules  of 
orthotoluidine  and  acetoacetic  ether  are  heated  in  a  tube 
to  150°.  The  orthotolyl-j8-imidobutyric  acid  crystallises 
after  the  removal  of  the  alcohol  in  beautiful  flat  needles. 
By  the  action  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  this  is 
changed  into  ortho-tolu-jS-oxyquinalaine,  which  exhibits 
the  same  characters  as  Y-oxyquinaldine.  Acetoacetic 
ether  and  j8-naphthy1  amine  give  at  150°  to  180°  the 
naphthalid  of  /3-napDthyl-/3-imidobutyric  acid,  and  this 
on  treatment  with  hydrochloric  acid  yields  j8-naphthyl- 
/3-imidobutyric  acid.  This  is  also  produced  by  conden- 
sation of  jd-naphthylamine  and  acetoacetic  ether  with  its 
naphthalid,  and  is  obtained  from  the  motJier-liquor  by 
evaporation  and  crystallisation.  The  acid  is  dissolved 
in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid^  and  on  heating  to 
boiling  there  is  a  sudden  separation  of  fine  needles,  con- 
sisting of  a  hydrochlorate,  which  is  decomposed  by  wash- 
ing with  water.  The  residual  base  is  obtained  by 
crystallisation  from  alcohol  in  flat,  glistening  needles, 
melting  at  286°,  and  possessing  the  composition  of 
/9-naphtho-7-oxyquinaldme.  This  can  also  be  prepared 
directly  from  the  naphthalid  of  melting  noiut  200°  b^ 
heating  with  strong  nydrochloric  acid.  On  heating  it 
with  twenty  times  its  weight  of  zinc  dust,  one  obtains 
an  oily  distillate  which  sobdifies  into  crystalline  needles 
after  some  time.  These  are  dissolved  in  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  and  on  the  addition  of  potassium  chromate,  a 
greasy,  blown  chromate  is  precipitated,  which  crystal- 
lises from  water.  The  base  is  freed  from  the  chromate 
by  ammonia,  ciystallised  from  ether,  and  so  obtained  as 
a  brilliant  crystalline  mass  of  melting  point  88°,  and 
possessing  all  the  characters  of  a  naphtho-cninaldin.  The 
concentrated  acid  solution  fluoresces  green,  and  when 
diluted  dark  blue.— E.  G.  C. 


The  Manufacture  of  New  Colour-yielding  Products,  and 
of  Colouring  Matters  therefrom.  Dr.  Leo.  Gans,  of 
Frankfort,  and  Dr.  Meinhard  Hoffmann,  of  Mainkur, 
near  Frankfort,  Germany.  Eng.  Pat.  816.  January 
5,  1884. 

The  inventors  claim  the  discovery  of  a  new  disulphonic 
acid  of  jS-naphthol,  which  they  designate  the  ^amma- 
disulphonic  acid.  In  order  to  prepare  this  acid,  the 
well-known  /9-naphthol-a-monosiuphonic  add  is  taken 
as  the  starting  point.  The  potassium  salt  of  this  last- 
named  acid  is  mixed  with  three  times  its  weight  of 
sulphuric  acid  (66°  B. ),  and  heated  to  40°— 50°  C.  for  five 
to  six  hours.  The  same  result  can  also  be  arrived  at 
by  heating  the  mixture  at  100°  C.  for  one  or  two  hours, 
or  by  leaving  it  at  25°  C.  for  eight  or  ten  days.     The 

famma  acid  can  also  be  prepared  directly  from  d-naphthol 
y  mixing  the  latter  with  five  parts   sulphuric   acid 
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(66^  B. ),  and  cooling  down  to  0"  C.  so  as  to  form  naphthy- 
Bulphuric  acid ;  the  temperature  of  the  mixture  is  then 
gradually  raised  to  60°  U.  durinj^  thirty-six  hours.  The 
gamma  disulphonic  acid  is  by  this  means  almost  entirely 
formed,  Schaeffer's  monosulphonic  acid  being  produced 
in  small  quantity  as  a  bye-product.  Other  processes  are 
described,  all  depending  upon  variations  in  the  time, 
temperature,  and  amount  of  sulphuric  acid,  but  which- 
ever process  is  adopted,  the  operation  is  not  considered 
complete  till  the  melt  shows  no  further  trace  of  the 
/3-naphthol-a-acid.  The  separation  of  the  acids  not 
required  is  effected  by  fractional  crystallisation  of  the 
salts  of  Ba,  Na,  or  K,  or  by  partial  precipitation  with 
diazo-compounds,  such  as  a-CioH7.N3.Cl.  The  new 
gamma-disulphonic  acid  can  also  be  obtained  from 
^-naphthylamine  by  converting  this  base  into  a  disul- 
phonic acid,  diazotising,  and  boiling  with  water  'in  the 
usual  way.  The  gamma-acid  is  utilised  for  the  pro- 
duction of  azo-colours  by  combining  it  with  the  diazo- 
salts  of  the  amines,  amidoazo-compounds,  etc.  Four  of 
these  compounds  are  mentioned  as  examples,  viz.,  (1)  a 
yellow  colour  from  diazometanitraniline,  and  the  new 
acid  (in  alkaline  solution) ;  (2)  an  orange  from  diazo- 
benzene  chloride;  (3)  a  scarlet  (Ponceau  3  R)  from 
diazo-a-naphthylamine  sulphonic  acid  ;  and  (4)  a  cotton 
scarlet  from  diazotised  amidoazobenzene.  The  inventors 
claim  also  the  j8-naphthylamine  disulphonic  acid  de- 
scribed, and  the  series  of  azo-colours  ootainable  there- 
from, especially  mentioning  the  violet  compound  pro- 
duced by  diazotising  this  acid,  and  combining  it  with 
a-naphthylamine  in  acid  solution,  and  also  the  scarlet 
resulting  from  the  action  of  its  diazo-compound  upon 
/9naphthol-a-disulphopicacidin  alkaline  solution. — R.  M. 


A  Manufacture  of  OxypyrajsoU  or  Substances  formed  by 
condensing  Hydrazines  toith  t/ie  Ethers  of  Carboketomc 
Acids.  Charles  Denton  Abel.  Communicated  by  the 
"  Farbwerke,  vormals  Meister,  Lucius  and  Briimng," 
of  H5ch8t-am-Main,  Germany.  Eng.  Pat  3097. 
February  11,  1884. 

£.  Fischer's  general  reaction  (Ber.  d.  dent  Chem. 
GeselL,  vol.  xvL,  p.  5)  forms  the.  basis  of  the  present 
invention.  Acetoacetic  ether  combines  with  phenyl- 
hydrazine  with  the  elimination  of  water  forming  a  con- 
densation product  of  the  formula : — 

CfHs*  Nj.  HC  ^  p  IT  CO2.  C2H6 

This  product  is  a  yellow  oil,  which,  when  heated,  under- 
goes further  condensation,  alcohol  being  eliminated,  and 
methylphenyl-oxypyrazol  being  formed  :— 

CgHs.  Nj.  HC  <ch'^02.  CjHa^  CaHs.  HO  -f-  CjoHioNjO 

This  conversion  takes  place  at  100*"  C,  and  the  methyl- 
phenyloxypyrazol  is  obtained  as  a  crystalline  solid.  It 
forms  alkyl  derivatives  with  the  chlorides^  bromides, 
etc,  of  the  alcohol  radicals,  and  with  excess  of  phenyl- 
hvdrazine,  a  bodv  of  the  formula  C^HisN402,  dimethyl- 
pnenyloxypyrazol.  The  corresponding  compounds  from 
the  hydrazines  of  other  bases  are  mentioned. — R.  M. 


ERRATUM. 

In  J.  S.  C.  I.,  October  39. 1881,  imiro  515,  column  2,  five  lines 
from  bottom,  read  Morin  for  latorxn. 


YL— DTEIN&,  CAIICO  PEINTIN&,  PAPER 
STAinM,  MD  BLEACIIirQ. 

Process  for  Bleaching  Fibrous  Materials,    H.  Kochlin. 
Chem.  Centr.  Bl.  1884,  688. 

It  is  proposed  to  bleach  fibrous  materials  by  soaking 
them  in  alkalis,  or  caustic  alkaline  earths,  in  the 
presence  of  sodium  sulphite,  or  hydrogen  sodium  sul- 
phite, and  steaming  them,  or  suojecting  them  to  a 
current  of  hot  air. — D.  B. 


Improvements  in  Dyeing  Mixed  Cotton  and  SUk  Lact 
and  other  Fabrics.  W,  Clarke  and  H.  J.  Tanaley, 
Nottingham.    Eng.  Pat  7869.    May  17, 1884. 

In  order  to  dye  a  mixed  fabric,  composed  of  cotton  and 
silk,  equally  as  well  as  if  each  had  been  separately  dyed, 
and  to  secure  difference  in  tint  of  the  same  colour  in  the 
different  portions  of  the  fabric,  this  invention  proceeds 
as  follows :— The  fabric  is  boiled  in  a  soap  solntion, 
such  as  is  used  for  dyeing  silk  alone,  after  which,  and 
the  removal  of  the  goods,  the  solution  is  neutralized 
with  an  acid  so  as  to  be  only  feebly  alkaline ;  if  the  bath 
is  rendered  acid  the  cotton  remains  unaffected  by  the 
dye  in  the  subsequBnt  operation.  The  fabric  is  then 
immersed  in  the  same  bath  two  or  three  times,  raised  to 
the  boiling  point,  and  the  dyeing  material  added  by 
degrees  at  each  successive  operation.  The  silk  poition 
takes  a  darker  tint  from  the  dye  than  the  cotton,  and 
thus  the  pattern  appears  upon  a  dark  or  light  gronnd, 
according  as  4;he  silk  or  cotton  form  the  ground  on  the 
pattern.  The  patentees  claim  the  method  of  dyeing 
mixed  goods  as  described.— C.  C.  H. 


A  MetJiod  of  and  an  Apparatus  for.  Washing,  Dyeiftg^ 
Bleaching f  Rinsing^  Impregnating ,  and  Dyeing  Fibrtm 
Materials,  W.  Scheldt,  Kettwig,  Prussia.  Lng.  Pat. 
6805.     AprU  25,  1884. 

This  invention  is  for  a  method  and  apparatus  for  carry- 
ing into  effect  the  various  operations  connected  with 
dyeing  and  washing,  etc.,  set  forth  in  the  title.  The 
apparatus  consists  of  a  cvlinder  closed  at  both  ends, 
its  interior  being  provided  with  perforated  diaphragms, 
the  lower  one  fixed,  the  upper  one  movable,  between 
which  the  material  to  be  operated  upon  is  placed  A 
force  pump  is  connected  to  the  upper  and  lower  part  of 
the  apparatus  by  pipes  and  three- wav  cocks,  so  that  a 
current  of  liquid  of  any  kind  can  be  forced  through  the 
apparatus  in  either  direction,  and  finally  drawn  from  the 
interior  of  the  vessel  into  a  store  tank.  The  specification 
states  that  by  thus  forcing,  under  pressure,  any  dyeini; 
or  washing  liquor  through  the  material  operated 
upon  in  the  cylinder,  and  oy  alternating  the  direction 
of  the  flow,  the  operations  can  be  more  quickly  carried 
into  effect,  and  with  a  more  uniform  result  Two  other 
modifications  of  the  apparatus  are  described  as  adapted 
for  dyeing  or  washing  a  web  of  cloth,  or  yarns.  The 
whole  invention  and  apparatus  is  covered  by  six  distinct 
claims. — C.  C.  H. 


TIL— ACIDS,  ALKALIS,  SALTS. 

A  Description  of  H,  Grouven*s  Furnace  for  the  Prepara- 
tion  of  pure  Carbonic  Acid  from  Limestone^  DolomiU 
or  Strontianite,  with  the  Aid  of  Red-hot  Steam.  E. 
Meyer-MUlsen.    Dingl.  Polyt  Jour.  252,  68,  1881 

It  has  already  been  observed  by  severalchemists  that  if  hot 
steam  be  caused  to  traverse  lumps  of  limestone,  dolomite, 
witherite  or  strontianite,  contained  in  a  tube  heated  to 
moderate  redness,  carbonic  acid  is  given  off,  and  the 
above-mentioned  carbonates  are  converted  into  the 
corresponding  oxides.  Taking  advantage  of  this  reaction, 
H.  Grouven  (Ger.  Pat  26248,  December  4,  1883),  has 
devised  the  'furnace  here  described,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  carbonic  acid  contaminated  with  practically 
nothing  else  than  aqueous  vapour.  In  tigs.  1  and  2  are 
shown  the  vertical  and  horizontal  sections  respectively  of 
this  furnace.  To  contain  the  carbonate  which  is  to 
undergo  decomposition  seven  retorts  placed  vertically 
and  arranged  in  a  concentric  manner  are  provided.  The 
diameter  of  these  retorts  is  most  advantageousljr  0*25m., 
and  their  length  such  that  from  3  to  4m.  come  within  the 
heating  chamber.  Such  a  hatteiy  of  retorts  suffices  for 
the  decomposition  of  7*5  tons  of  limestone  per  diem,  bat 
the  number  of  retorts  may  easily  be  increased  to  twelre 
or  even  sixteen,  with  a  proportionate  increaae  in  the 
capabilities  of  the  furnace.  The  diameter  of  the  reior^ 
however,  should  not  be  increased  beyond  the  sire  named, 
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oa  othenriie  the  difficQlties  of  thoroDghly  beating  tb'eir 
contenls  become  enonnouBly  increased,  and  from  tLe 
higher  temperatnre  reqniaiteat  the  exterior  the  life  of  the 
retort  is  considerably  shurtened.  The  retorts  are  lieated 
br  the  combuation  of  a  mixture  of  generator  gas  and  air. 
The  former  proceeds  directly  from  the  generator,  and  is 
forced  by  means  of  a  Boot's  blower  throos"  t'lo  ten 
openings  of  the  two  gas  rings  to  enter  tlie  healing  or  coni- 


■biistlon  chamber  at  a  temperature  of  from  600°  to  80i.  . . 
Atmoapheric  air  heated  to  from  300°  Io'400°  C.  by  passing 
along  the  live  pillars  which  support  the  furnace  ia 
forced  by  the  Root's  blower  to  enter  the  combuation 
chamber  through  the  five  tuyeres  at  the  top  of  the  pillars. 
These  cnrrents  of  air  do  not  meet  the  atreama  of  gas ; 
no  tangneB  of  flame  are  formed;  the  mixture  of  air  and 
gas  talces  place  gradually  and  uniformly  throughout  the 
extent  of  the  combustion  chamber,  and  possible  danger 
to  the  retorts,  owing  to  irregular  heating,  is  hereby  ob- 
viated. The  _upi>er  halt  of  the  retorts  are  filled  with  the 
carbonate  which  is  to  be  decomposed,  broken  into  pieces 
of  from  20  to  40  mm.,  and  the  month  of  the  retort  closed 
gas-tigbt  by  aMorton'sdoor.  The  retorts  are  then  heated 
to  raoderatBredness,andsl«smisintrodiicedat  their  lower 
extremity.  By  the  time  the  steam  reaches  the  movable 
grating  upon  which  the  carbonate  rests,  it  is  raised  to 
such  a  leDiperatnre  that  it  readily  reacts  witli  the  heated 
carbonate.^  A  steadycnrrent  of  slcam  is  maintained,  and 
the  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  proceeda  with  regnlarity. 
The  j^  and  aqueous  vapour  pass  out  through  the  sidi 
openings  at  the  top  of  the  retorts,  and  on  the  condensation 
of  thewatervapour  the  carbonic  acid  is  obtained  in  a  very 
pure  condition.  Abont  four  honra  are  required  for  the 
tborongh  decomposition  of  the  contenU  of  these  retorts. 


The  causticized   residue  is  removed  by  elevating  the 

movable  rests,  and  the  retorts  may  then  he  replenished, 

id  a  second  operation  commenced.     That  this  furnace 

economical  Ja  its  working  appears  from  the  fact  that 

L  one  occasion  100  kilos  of  Kiidesheiiuer  shell-lime  were 

decomposed  with  a  consumption  of  12  kilos  of  coke,  and 

24  kilos  of  steam.      This  furnace  may  also  be  applied 

to  the  desnlphurization  of  pyrites.    In  this  case  sulphor- 

etted  hydri^n  is  evolved,  and  an  impure  ferroao-ferric 

oxide  obtained,  as  a  residue  in  the  retorts. — W.  D.  U. 


I N  order  to  ensure  an  unintermpted  working  of  the  ain  ■ 
nionia'Boda  apparatus,  E.  Strassburger  and  P.  Fraueu- 
kron  combine  with  it  the  reservoir  A  (see  figure, )  When 


the  reservoir  C  is  filled  with  fluid  coming  from  the  appa- 
ratus A,  the  product  in  the  reservoir  B  is  ready.  No  pipes 
are  employed  to  cool  the  bicarbonate,  but  It  is  worked  with 
carbonic  acid  cooled  down  to  the  required  temperature. 
This  is  more  satisfactory,  as  the  pipes  sometimes  get 


damaged,  and  water  in  consequence  finds  its  way  into  the 
bicarbonate.  The  carbonic  acid  enters  by  the  opening 
k,  and  on  the  opening  of  the  valve  d,  passes  into  the 
reeervoir  B  j  from  thence  it  goes  through  f,  and  through 
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the  apparatus  A  ;  it  then  passes  into  the  reservoir  C,  and 
finally  into  the  ammonia  tower  D,  and  from  thence  into 
the  air.    In  the  apparatus  A  are  a  number  of  divisions 


tion  as  cyanides  are  formed  in  the  liquid.  After  onee 
filtering  a  ferrocyanide  results  equal  in  purity  to  that 
obtained  by  the  ordinary  method  after  recrystallisiiig 
thrice.— W.  G.  M. 
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connected  with  one  another.     The  opening  v  f^erves  for 
the  continuous  entrance  of  the  alkali. — £.  G.  C. 


On  the  Production  of  Cyanides  and  Ferrocyanides  from 
Trimethylamine  by  the  method  of  Ortlieh  and  Miiller. 
Ed.  Willm.    Chem.  Zeit.  bO,  897. 

The  well-known  process  for  obtaining  pure  potassium 
carbonate  from  the  chloride  by  means  of  carbonate  of 
trimethylamine  is  carried  on  by  the  Joint  Stock  Company, 
of  Croix.  The  author  describes  (in  the  Bull.  Soc.  Chim. 
41,  449)  the  further  successful  adaptation  at  these  works 
by  Ortlieb  and  Miiller,  of  the  reactions  first  observed  by 
Wurtz,  which  occur  when  trimethylamine,  or  either  of 
the^ree  methylamines,  is  passed  through  a  red-hot  tube. 
The  amine  is  broken  up  into  hydrocyanic  acid,  ammonium 
cyanide,  and  an  inflammable  carbnretted  gas.  This  is 
accomplished  by  evaporating  the  solution  m  small  and 
constantly  fed  heating  tubes,  and  passing  the  resulting 
vapour  through  red-hot  retorts  arranged  similarly  to  gas 
retorts,  thence  into  a  condenser,  and  lastly  into  absorb- 
ing chambers,  where  the  final  separation  takes  place. 
These  latter  consist  firbtlv  of  a  series  of  vessels  containing 
sulphuric  acid,  diluted  sufficiently  to  prevent  the 
crystallisation  of  the  ammonium  sulphate,  which  is 
formed  by  decomposition  of  the  ammonium  cyanide, 
when  the  gases  are  passed  through  the  acid.  Secondlv 
there  us  a  similar  series,  containing  caustic  alkali  or  milk 
of  lime,  to  abeorb  the  double  quantity  of  hydrocyanic 
acid  (f.e.,  that  originally  present  plus  that  resulting 
from  the  decomposed  cyanide).  .  Thus  concentratea 
cyanide  solutions  are  obtained,  and  the  inflammable  gas 
quite  freed  fiom  ammonia  and  hydrocyanic  acid,  may  be 
stored  for  lighting  purposes.  To  produce  ferrocyanides, 
a  knovm  quantity  of  pure  ferrous  hydroxide  is  added  to 
the  alkaline  absorbent.  This  oxide  is  prepared  by  pre- 
cipitating ferrous  chloride  with  milk  of  lime,  collecting 
and  washing  in  a  filter-press,  and  preserving  the  press- 
cakes  from  contact  with  the  air  until  required  for  use. 
The  solution  of  the  solid  hydroxide  proceeds  in  proper- 


The  Recovery  of  Sulphurous  Acid  from  Furnace  Gases, 
E.  H&msch  and  M.  Schroeder.    Chem.  Zeit  48, 857. 

The  authors  describe  a  process  with  plant  by  the  use  of 
which  sulphurous  acid  may  be  economically  reoe?ered, 
cold  water  being  used  as  an  absorbent.    From  the  solu- 
tion the  sulphurous  acid  is  again  yielded  on  heating,  the 
necessary  heat  being  obtained  by  means  of  a  mtem  of 
water  regenerators,  which  will  be  undeiatood  firom  the 
annexed  cut.    Fig.  1  is  a  ground  plan,  fig.  2  a  section 
through  AB,  fig.   3  a  somewhat  enlarged  cross  section 
through  £  F.    The  furnace  gases  pass  over  h  and  q 
(described  below),  where  they  are  cooled,  and  enter  by  a 
to  the  bottom  of  the  tower  c  ;  after  traversing  this  they 
are  drawn  off  by  means  of  a  fan  through  Uie  tube  d.  The 
tower  c  serves  tor  the  absorption  of  the  sulphur  dioxide 
contained  in  the  gas ;  to  this  end,  it  is  filled  loosely  with 
coke,  shaped  stones  or  wood  lattice  work,  over  which 
water  is  kept  constantly  flowing  from  above.    The  water 
containing  the  dissolved  gas  £>ws  by  the  tube  el(fig.  1) 
to  the  closed  reservoir  j^,  and  thence  through  ^  to  the 
lowest  part  of  the  warming  apparatus  A.     This  regener- 
ator (fig.  3)  consists  of  a  number  of  large  aonare  flat  com- 
partments, each  about  4c.  m.  high,  made  of  sheets  of  lead 
3m. m.  thick,  and  piled  one  upon  another,  the  alternate 
compartments  being  connected   together    by  pipes  at 
alternate  ends.     Thus  the  cold  water,  entering  at  the 
lowest  compartment,  traverses  it  and  then  rises  bv  the 
pipe  %  to  the  third  division  ;  after  passing  through  this  it 
rises  to  the  fifth,  seventh,  ninth,  and  so  on.     Meanwhile 
the  hot  water  from  a  later  stage  of  the  proceas  enters  the 
top  of  the  regenerator  at  /  (fig.  1),  passes  through  the 
uppermost  compartment,  sinks  to  that  next  but  one 
below  it,   and  so  on  to  the  second  division  from  the 
bottom.    The  hot  water  thus  gives  up  part  of  its  heat  to 
the  cold  solution  in  the  intermediate  compartments,  and 
thus  assists  in  the  respective  circulationa  of  the  tvo 
systems ;  it  will  be  seen  that  the  directions  of  the  two 
currents  are  at  right  angles  to  one  another.    The  sheet 
lead  is  supported  by  means  of  bearers  of  strip  lead  placed 
between  each  pair  of  plates,  and  in  the  direction  of  the 
current  of  water.    A  little  heat  is  lost  here,  the  amount 
varying  with  the  time  of  contact,  the  size  of  the  compart- 
ments and  the  velocity  of  flow;  thus,  witli  10  to  12 
minutes*   contact,    and    4    to    6    cm.    divisions,   the 
temperature  of  the  cold  water  will  rise  from  15^  to  85^^, 
that  of  the  hot  water  sinking  from  95"*  to  25"  (loss  =  10*). 
The  warmed  solution  passes  from  A  by  n  and  o  to  the 
arrangement  6,  which  consists  of  a  series  of  cloeed  leaden 
pans  placed  in,  or  forming  the  roof  of,  the  channel 
through  which  the  heated  furnace  gases  pass  to  the 
absorption  tower;  here  the   solution  becomes  further 
heated  to  about  97**  to  98*",  and  be|pns  to  yield  the 
dissolved  gas,  which  is  carried  hy  the  pipe^  to  the  main 
u.    The  compartment  ^,  which  is  quite  distinct  from  6, 
but  similarly   constructed,  serves  to  cool  the  furnace 
gases  still  further  by  means  of  a  constant  current  of  cold 
water  circulating  through  it.    The  hot  solution  is  now 
conducted  by  the  tube  r  to  the  top  of  the  circular  towers, 
4  to  5m.  high  and  2m.  diameter.    This  tower  contains  a 
vertical  lead-coated   iron   rotating   shidPt   carrying  at 
intervals  of  0*25m.  horizontal  lead  protected  Iron  diws  of 
1  '5m.  diameter.    Midway  between  each  pair  of  discs  ia 
fastened  to  the  wall  of  the  tower  a  rmg  of  similar 
material;  with  a  central  aperture  of   I'Om.  diameter. 
The  hot  solution  falls  upon  the  top  rotating  disc,  and  is 
thrown  thence  by  centrifugal  force  onto  the  ring  beneath, 
thence  it  falls  upon  the  second  disc,  whence  it  falls  upon 
the  next  ring,  and  so  on.     Meanwhile,  the  rarefaction  of 
the  air  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tower,  induced  by  a 
Kdrting's  ejector  m  the  pipe  u,  or  by  a  hkrd  lead  Boot's 
blower,  causes  air  to  enter  oy  the  pipe  t  at  the  bottom  of 
the  tower.    The  combined  action  of  the  heat,  air,  and 
agitation  causes  the  solution  to  give  up  nearly  the  whole 
of  its  gas,  which  is  passed  by  the  main  u  to  t)ie  ritiiol 
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chamben,  or  wherever  re<]uiTed.  The  hot  ip«nt  bdIu- 
tion  collecta  in  a  reservoir  beneath  the  tovrer,  and  ia 
raised  by  a  centrifngBl  vamp  to  the  reaervoir  v,  wheoce 
it  flows  through  A,  aa  aescribed,  pauing  afterwardn  by 
m  to  the  drsioB.  Some  umpler  arrangement  than  that 
of  rotation  in  *  may  be  lued,  e.a.,  ieaa  wire  gauie  at 
distancea  of  O'lm.  between  each  layer.  The  nt«  of  flow 
of  ail  and  water  is  to  be  regalated  by  valvea  and  coclu, 
And  controlled  by  gas  anal^au.  A  amall  experimental 
'"-  'a  24  honra,  with  a 
ver  99-5  per 
4  kilograms] 


And  controlled  by  gas  analyau 
plant  (treating  SOcab.  ni.  of  n 


a  laiger  tcale,  complele  recovery  might  be  obtained  at  a 
lower  temperature.  With  a  flow  of  2cnb.  m.  per  minute 
of  \rater,  containing  3  kilos  SOj  per  cnb.  m.,  43SctT.  of 
chamber  acid  conid  lie  produced  per  diem,  and  the  coat 


KeSBDeraUns  appatatna  W  30.000     .. 

Qa»«TOlviiig:  towsr/iJ 3,000      „ 

Lead  ohamSera  ot  i,inODUb.  m.  capacity )  « ig„ 

ConoeDtnuon,  and  varioDi 15,OD0     .. 

211.000  Marka. 


IX.— BUILDINS  MATERIAIS,  CUTS,  MORTARS, 
CEHSBT3. 

Cemeat  Containing    Hagnetia.      DingL   Polyt.   Jonm. 

252,  135. 

ACCORDIHO  to  L.   Erdmenger,  of   Miabara;,  niagneaia 

'  ■     'a  low  temperature  poaoeeaes  the  property. 


FiQ.  2. 

for  r^ine  the  2,880onb.  m.  of  water,  20m.  high,  conld 
not  ezeeM  20pf.  per  Ictr.  uf  acid.  Since  the  conanrnp- 
tion  of  aaltpetre  is  very  amaJl,  and  there  ie  no  other  out- 
lajr  for  roaating  pvritea,  it  ia  calcnlated  that  the  total 
cost  of  producing  cnambei  acid  by  thia  meaoH  would  not 
exceed  Sdpf.  per  Ictr.  The  coat  of  plant  for  a  daily  pro- 
daction  ot  4O0  to  OOOctr.  of  chamber  acid,  working  with 
furnace  gasea  of  one  per  cent  SO),  is  estimated  at : 

EosrUie  for  tan    UOOOMarks. 

Steam  boilers 11,000  „ 

Steam  pnmp.... 9.000  ., 

Steam  pomp  for  hot  water a,00O  ,. 

Van  T.SOO  „ 

Botler-bouae  aod  enslne-nMnn  U.HIO  „ 

AbeoTDtlOD  tower  rej »,000  „ 

Plant  btreoorerinB  heat  of  turnaee  Ignnw 


of  rendering  the  latter  more  durable,  and  better  aUe  to 
withatand  tne  action  of  the  salts  held  in  solution  in  sea 
water,  etc— E.  G.  O. 

Imprajnation  of  Wood,  ete-.vnth  Pratrvative  Subitanee*' 

C.  U.  Abel,  London.    Eng.  P&t.  fiSGS,  Dee.  21,  1SS3. 

Commonication  from  abroad  from  J.  A.  Koch  (Texas), 

and  W.  Hesse  (Berlin). 

The  object  of  the  invention  ia  to  so  treat  wood  and  textile 

fabrics  that  they  may  be  protected  from   atmospheric 

:  influennea,  and  from  tne  action  of  fire ;  also  from  decay 

I  when  expoeed  to  the  action  of  sea  water,  etc.     The 

materials  to  be  preserved  are  first  introduced  into  cold 

water,  which  is  giadnally  heated  to  a  temperatnre  of 

I  from  170°  to  249'  f.,  to  this  there  are  added,  eulphate  of 
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iron,  common  salt  or  rock  salt,  and  alum,  in  the  pro- 
portions of  50  to  90  parts  of  sulphate  of  iron,  2  to  20  parts 
of  rock  salt,  and  8  to  30  parts  of  common  alum,  to  50 
gallons  of  water.  The  materials  are  boiled  in  tlus 
solution  for  some  time,  after  which  the  bath  is  allowed 
to  cool  slowly,  the  material  still  remaining  immersed 
therein.  Further,  instead  of  using  above  mentioned 
substances  lime  water  may  be  employed  as  a  preservative, 
and  finally  instead  of  using  simply  water  as  a  bath  in 
which,  in  the  first  ^instance,  the  material  is  immersed, 
a  bath  already  prepared  with  chemical  ingr^ents,  or 
a  spent  bath  may  be  used^A.  J.  K. 


Preserving  and  Hoardening  Wood,    Eng.  Pat.  No.  5519. 
Nov.  26,  1883.  August  Egestorff,  Hull. 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  effect  improvements 
in  means  for  preserving  and  hardening  wood.  The  in- 
vention consists  in  applying  to  the  wood  certain  reagents 
such  OS  alkalis  and  phosphates,  together  with  urine  and 
certain  salts.  The  wood  is  cut  and  boiled  in  a  mixture 
consisting  of — 

Water lOOlbs. 

Urine   SOlbs. 

Burnt  and  unslaked  Ume  Slbs.  and  a  little  creosote  tar. 

The  proportion  of  ingredients  and  the  time  of  boiline 
vary  with  the  dimensions  and  character  of  the  woodT 

Treating  Timhervnth  Preservative  Fluids.  S.  B.  Boulton, 
London.    Eng.  Pat  5723,  Dec  13,  1883. 

The  patentee  claims  the  following  :—{l)  The  process 
of  treating  wood  with  antiseptic  substances  wherein  the 
wood  is  first  treated  with  any  of  the  substances  referr^ 
to  in  his  Eng.  Pat  62,  1882,  and  is  then  subiefled  to 
the  action  of  a  heated  oily  or  bituminous  oody  as 
described  in  his  Eng.  Pat  1954,  of  1879.  (2)  The  process 
of  treating  wood  first  with  a  solution  of  metallic  salts, 
and  then  subjecting  it  to  processes  described  in  Eng.  Pat 
1954,  of  1879.  (3)  The  prtioess  wherein  the  wood  is  first 
treated  with  basic  substances  as  acridine,  lencoline, 
quinoline,  etc,  or  with  heavier  or  less  volatile  tar  acids, 
and  is  then  treated  according  to  Eng.  Pat  1954,  of  1879. 

-A.  J.  K. 

Dessicating  Wood.  C.  D.  Abel,  London.  Eng.  Pat  5841, 
Dec.  22,  1883.  Communicated  from  abroad  by  J.  A. 
Koch  (Texas),  and  Wiliam  Hesse  (Berlin). 

This  natent  consists  of  a  process  for  drying  wood  by 
imbedaing  it  in  dessicating  substances,  as  '*  chloride  of 
sodium  or  of  caldum,"  e&o  of  mixing  with  such  dessi- 
cators,  some  antiseptic  substance,  as  carbolic  acid  or 
alum,  whereby  the  wood  is  the  better  preserved.— A.  J.  K. 


X.— METALLTIMY,  msisdj  Etc. 

Steel  Smelting  in  Acid  and  Basic  Crucibles.    By  Albano 
Brand,  Chem.  Centr.  15,  407. 

The  results  of  widely  extended  experiments  are— 
A  in  Acid  Crucibles. 

1.  In  coke-clay  crucibles  and  in  graphite  crucibles  a 
considerable  amount  of  carbon  and  silicon  is  taken  up 
by  the  steel  in  the  process. 

2.  In  pure-clay  crucibles  there  is  fi  lam  gain  of  silicon 
with  a  corresponding  loss  of  carbon  by  the  steel. 

3.  In  all  three  crucibles  the  molten  product  absorbs 
sulphur  from  the  walls  of  the  crucible. 

4.  Manganese  promotes  the  coherence  of  the  steel. 

5.  Indication  on  experimental  foundation,  hpw  the 
pernicious  influence  of  the  crucible  walls  on  the  product 
may  be  avoided  or  diminished  by  choice  and  treatment 
of  the  substance  of  the  crucible  as  well  as  by  judicious 
management  of  the  smelting  process. 

B  in  basic  crudhles. 

6.  The  author  describes  the  preparation  of  magnesia 
crucibles  for  the  smelting  of  laiger  masses  at  a  very  high 
temperature. 


7.  The  author  describes  experiments  for  the  discovery 
of  a  method  for  smelting  large  quantities  of  chemiodly 
pure  iron  for  scientific  purposes.  Hereby  ih)n  and  steel 
containing  only  one  or  two  of  the  injurious  (as  P,  Si,  S, 
etc.),  or  of  the  advantageous  admixtures  (as  W,  Cr,  Md, 
etc.),  can  be  produced  and  studied  without  the  properties 
being  obscured  by  the  presence  of  others. -F.  L  T. 


Coating  Metal  Plates^  with  Tin,  Etc.  E  Morevood, 
Llanelly,  Carmarthensliire.  Eng.  Pat.  5938,  Decem- 
ber 31,  1883. 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  so  operate  by  mechani- 
csl  means  and  appliances  upon  the  sheets  of  mettl 
emerging  from  the  bath  in  which  they  are  coated  as  lo 
dispense  with  '*  the  wash-pot  or  brusbmg  over,"  and  to 
yield  covered  sheets  free  from  "scurff  and  imperfec- 
tions, and  with  a  better  finish  than  is  otherwise  given. 
This  is  accomplished'  by  causing  the  sheets  as  the? 
emerge  from  the  bath  to  be  guided  by  rollers,  coverei 
with  molten  grease  so  as  to  avoid  exposure  to  the  air, 
between  "washing  rollers"  kept  covered  with  molten 
metal.  The  washing  rollers  do  not  bear  on  the  sheet, 
but  are  so  closely  adjusted  as  to  wash  o£f  the  scum  and 
refuse  on  its  surface.  On  leaving  the  washing  roUen 
the  plate,  still  passing  through  a  bath  of  grease  to  nre- 
vent  exposure,  is  pas^  through  *'  finishing  rollers  to 
remove  the  excess  of  metal,  and  finally  through  a  pair 
of  *'  improving  rollers  "  which  bear  against  each  other  by 
means  of  springs  and  thus  lightly  nipping  the  sheet 
between  them  impart  a  smooth  surface  and  finish  to  the , 
metallic  covered  sheet  The  whole  invention  is  covered 
by  ten  claims,  which  include  the  different  processes  in 
rotation,  and  tiie  various  details  of  the  apparatus  used. 

— C.  C.  H. 

Treating  Ores  to  Purify  and  Prepare  them  for  Smelting. 
W.  R.  Lake,  London.  Communicated  by  C.  Cherry, 
Senior,  Chicago.    Eng.  Pat  5788,  December  18,1S83. 

In  order  to  prei>are  certain  kinds  of  ores  for  emeltisg 
and  for  the  elimination  of  sulphur,  phosphorus,  arsenic, 
antimony,  and  oxygen,  the  process  ana  apparatus  de- 
scribed  m  this  specification  have  been  devised.  A  ver- 
tical retort  is  set  in  the  interior  of  a  chamber  provided 
with  a  furnace,  and  communicates  at  its  lower  part  with 
a  tight  gas  chamber  by  means  of  a  perforated  bottom.  A 
central  flue  is  provided  within  the  retort  ooinmunicatin<? 
by  cross  pipes  formed  in  the  top  of  the  retort  with  the 
flues  circulating  round  the  exterior,  such  central  floe 
being  in  communication  with  a  chimney.  The  base  of 
the  retort  is  provided  with  a  perforated  pipe  for  the 
admission  of  a  current  of  air,  gas,  or  steam ;  audits  upper 
portion  is  provided  with  a  cap  the  onljr  exit  from  wnich 
IS  tlurough  a  safety  valve  capable  of  being  loaded  to  any 
desired  pressure.  Chambers  containing  super-beating 
pipes  ana  boxes  are  also  provided,  so  that  steam,  gas,  or 
air,  admitted  during  different  stages  of  the  process  into 
the  retort,  are  super-heated  by  heat  from  tne  furnace. 
The  process  is  conducted  in  three  stages  : 

(1)  No  air  is  permitted  to  enter  the  charged  retort, 
the  exit  valve  adjusted  so  as  to  allow  free  escape  for 
air  or  gases  driven  off  from  the  ore  and  the  tempeiatnre 
of  the  whole  raised  to  about  700"  F.  Water  of  crvstal- 
lisation  is  driven  off,  acid  formations  broken  up,  occluded 
gases  and  volatile  substances  expelled,  and  certain 
metallic  oxides  reduced.  Fluxes,  such  as  carbon,  sodium 
chloride,  or  chloride  of  lime,  may  be  used  to  break  down 
silicious  materials. 

(2)  The  escape  valve  from  the  retort  is  then  set  to 
maintain  a  pressure  of  not  less  than  SOIbs.  per  square  inch 
in  the  intenor,  the  temperature  raised  to  1000*  F.  and 
superheated  steam  admitted.  Chemical  decomposition 
at  once  occurs  resulting  in  the  formation  of  sulphuretted, 
phosphuretted,  antimonetted,  and  arseniuretted  hydro- 
gen, &c,  which  are  expelled  and  condensed. 

(3)  Steam  is  shut  off,  the  exit  valve  regulated  to  main- 
tain a  pressure  not  exceeding  251b0.  per  square  inch,  and 
superheated  air  admitted ;  the  remaining  combinations 
of  sulphur,  phosphorus,  etc.,  not  acted  on  in  the  second 
stage  are  now  eliminated,  and  those  bodies  capable  of 
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reexidation  are  reoxidized.  The  ore  is  then  readv  for 
smeltiog.  The  whole  invention  is  covered  by  14  claims 
which  set  forth  the  novelty  of  construction  of  various 
parts  of  the  apparatus,  and  that  part  of  the  process 
whereby  ores  are  roasted  in  closed  retorts  in  a  current  of 
gas,  air,  or  steam,  superheated,  and  at  a  pressure  of  not 
less  than  30Its.—C.  C.  H. 


Improvements  in  the  Manufacture   and  Production  of 
Oxide  of  Zinc,     Astley  raston  Price,  47,  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields,  Middlesex.    Eng.  Pat.  5473.    November 
21,  1883. 
The  oxide  is  produced  by  the  combustion  and  oxidation 
of  metallic  zinc,  contained  in  the  ^ases  from  blast  or 
other  furnaces  in  which  the  metal  is  undei^going  reduc- 
tion, and  is  collected  in  suitably  constructed  chambers. 

— W.  G.  M. 


XL-FATS,  OUiS,  AND  SOAP  MANUFACTIIIE. 

Sand    Soap,     By    C.    Roth,    Seifensieder    Zeitung, 

No.  21,  1884. 
Under  the  name  of  sand  soap  a  'new  detergent   of 

Eeculiar  appearance  and  composition,  of  English  origin, 
as  been  recently  placed  upon  the  market.  It  is  greyish 
white  in  colour,  heavy  as  stone,  and  rough  and  sandy  to 
the  touch  ;  on  rubbing  the  hands  with  it  particles  of  sand 
adhere  to  the  skin,  it  is  in  fact  an  intimate  mixture  of 
fine  sand  with  ordinary  soap.  In  order  to  ascertain  its 
composition,  the  writer  has  subjected  it  to  analysis  and 
finds  it  to  contain  70  per  cent  of  fine  sand  ;  the  saponi- 
fied fat  was  palm  oil.  Experiments  showed  it  to  have 
no  disagreeable  or  damaging  effect  on  the  hands  when 
used  as  a  deterj^ent,  and  proved  it  moreover  to  be  an 
excellent  cleansing  soap,  especially  suited  for  the  use  of 
workmen  engaged  in  rough  and  dirty  avocations.  The 
author  has  made  various  experiments  with  a  view  to 
ascertain  the  maximum  amonnt  of  sand  which  a  soap  of 
this  kind  can  take  up,  and  finds  that  100  parts  of  soap 
can  take  up  200  parts  of  sand,  but  it  is  not  advis- 
able to  add  the  full  quantity  as  the  mixture  will  no 
longer  lather  properly.  To  make  a  good  **  sand  soap" 
the  author  recommends  the  following  method : — lOOlbs. 
of  cocoa-nut  oil  are  saponified  with  about  2001bs.  of  lye 
at  20**  B.  The  soap  is  then  hardened  by  the  addition  of 
about  81bs.  salt  dissolved  in  water  to  a  density  of  15" 
Beaum^,  with  addition  of  61bs.  to  81b6.  soda  ash.  The 
soap  is  now  covered  up  and  the  foam  allowed  to  subside. 
After  standing  five  to  six  hours  the  fob  is  skimmed  and 
the  soap  is  runf  o£f  into  the  coolers.  Whilst  this  process 
has  been  going  on  the  sand  has  been  dried  and  sifted,  and 
the  soap  now  being  thoroughly  crutched  the  sand  is 
sifted  over  it  until  lOOlbs.  to  1501bs.  have  been  added. 
The  crutching  must  be  continued  until  the  mass  is 
perfectly  cooled.  The  soap  is  very  firm  and  hard,  and 
must  be  cut  as  soon  as  cooled.  To  perfume  the  mixture 
add  of  essential  oil  of  lavender,  thyme,  and  coriander  100 
grammes  each.— H.  J. 


Transparent    Glycerine    Soap,      Seifensieder    Zeitung 

[23],  1884. 

The  manufacture  of  transparent  glycerine  soap  does  not 
present  any  especial  difficulty ;  there  are  nevertheless 
points  which  it  is  essential  to  observe.  To  produce  first- 
class  soap  of  this  kind  good  materials  are  indispensable, 
and  the  proper  proportions  must  be  strictly  adhered  to. 
Tallow  and  stearine  are  the  most  useful  hard  fats,  palm 
oil  imparts  to  the  soap  its  lathering  qualities  and  castor 
oil  gives  transparency.  Great  transparency  is  attained 
by  tne  use  of  spirit,  and  of  su^ar  water,  both  of  which 
bodies  assist  the  normal  saponification.  The  lye  must 
be  pure,  and  clear  as  water ;  its  proportion  should  not 
exceed  20  per  cent,  of  lye  per  pound  of  fatty  matter,  for 
an  excess  of  alkali  would  make  ^e  soap  too  detergent, 
and  a  considerable  excess  of  unsaponified  fat  would  make 
it  too  weak  and  greas^.  In  one  case  the  soap  injures  the 
skin  in  use,  in  the  other  the  soap  would  soon  lose  \i% 
agreeable  smell  and  finally  become  randd.    Even  an 


excess  of  glycerine  is  to  be  avoided,  as  it  renders  the 
soap  less  transparent,  and  also  too  soft.  No  filling 
whatever  except  sugar  solution  is  permissible.  The 
following  proportions  are  recommended : — 


WHITE  ALABASTER  SOAP. 


13  lbs.  stearin 
22   ,,    palm  oil 
13  »,    glycerine 


18  lbs.  38*  lye 

26  lbs.  96  per  cent  alcohol 


The  stearin  and  palm  oil  are  to  be  heated  to  65", 
saponified  with  the  ly^>  ^^®  lilcohol  added  and  when  the 
combination,  which  takes  place  at  once  is  complete,  the 
glycerine  is  put  in.  When  clear,  the  kettle  is  covered 
and  the  contents  are  allowed  to  stand  at  45^  R.  The 
soap  is  run  into  the  moulds  and  perfumed  with : — 


120  grammes  bergamotte  oil 
30        „        geranium 


»> 


25  grammes  neroli  oil 
30        .,        citron 


t» 


As  this  is  a  white  soap,  no  colour  is  added  : — 


TRANSPARENT  GLTCERINB  SOAP. 


20  lbs.  tallow 
12  „   palm  oU 
8  ,,   castor  „ 
20  M  38*  lye 


20  lbs.  spirit 
20    „   glycerine 

5    „  sugar  dissolved  In 

5   „  water 


Process  as  above.  Perfume  with— oil  of  bergamotte  250 
grammes,  citron  90  grammes,  lavender  20  grammes, 
neroli  30  grammes,  rosemary  5  grammes,  and  a  few 
drops  of  otto  of  roses,  dissolved  in  one  pound  of  96° 
alcohol  colour  with  saf&on  substitute. — ^H.  J. 


Vegetable-oil  Residttes,   Seifensieder  Zeitung  [23],  18fi[4. 

These  residues,  consisting  of  partly  saponified  oils 
together  with  various  impurities  separated  out  of  the 
original  oil  in  the  process  of  refining  now  find  profitable 
employment  in  various  branches  of  tlie  soap  boilixig 
industry,  as  a  cheap  material  for  mixing  purposes.  — H.  J, 


Professor  Hermann* s  Apparatus  for  the  Valuation  of 
Lubricants.    Berg  und  Bilttenm.  Zeitung. 

This  apparatus  consists  of  a  perfectly  cylindrical  shaft 
about  10cm.  in  length  supported  in  two  journals  carried 
by  a  branched  support  wnich  turns  on  a  binge,  so  that 
the  shaft  can  be  aajusted  at  an  angle  of  5  to  10  degrees 
to  tlie.  horizon ;  the  upper  end  of  the  shaft  carries  a 
handle,  whereby  it  can.be  rotated.  To  use  the  apparatus, 
a  bent  piece  of  the  same  metal  etc.,  as  that  to  which  the 
lubricant  is  to  be  applied,  is  placed  astride  of  the  shaft, 
and  suitably  weighted,  and  the  number  of  turns  of  the 
handle  requisite  to  cause  it  to  slide  along  the  shaft  for  a 
given  distance  with  various  lubrication,  are  noted.  The 
greater  the  distance  travelled  for  a  given  number 
of  revolutions  of  the  shaft,  the  more  efficient  the  lubrica- 
tion.—H..  J. 


Notes  on  the  Indian  Oil  Trade^   Seifensieder  Zeitung. 

No.  23,    1884. 

The  import  of  vegetable  oils  into  India  was  a  very 
important  one  by  comparison  with  that  of  previous  years, 
especially  with  regard  to  Ceylon  cocoa-nut  oil.  The 
import  of  vegetable  oils  which,  in  the  year  1881  and 
1882,  only  amounted  to  96,841  gallons  rose  in  1883,  to 
534,003  gallons.  Mineral  oils,  principally  American 
kerosine,  show  an  increase  as  follows : — 


1878-79 
1879^ 
1880-81 
1881-82 
1882^ 


Galls. 

3,776.974 
7.888.247 

10.060.026 
9.888.049 

21.099,665 


Rupees 

2,717,112 
4.819.079 
4.870,680 
6.040.326 
9,298.123 


Thus,  the  increase  in  quantity  during  the  five  years 
equids  45*8  per  cent,  while  the  total  value  has  only 
increased  38 '4  per  cent.  Kerosine  oils  came  mostly  from 
America  direct,  the  other  descriptions  from  England. 
The  petroleum  industry  in  the  North  of  India  and  in 
Burmah  is  now  attaining  considerable  proportions  and 
bids  fair  to  render  the  country  independent  of  the 
American  supply.— H.  J. 
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On  Vegetable  Wax.    Bfaz  Bnehner  (Chem.  Centralbl 
1884,  267).    Report,  anal  chem.  9,  137. 

Under  this  denominatioii,  formerly  restricted  to  car- 
nanba-,  palm-,  mvrtle-,  or  Japan-wax,  comes  a  kind  of 
fat  exported  to  Anatria  from  the  East  Indies,  which  is 
andouDtedly  the  fat  of  a  swedes  of  Bassia.  Fat  is 
obtained  in  large  quantities  in  the  East  Indies,  and  in 
parts  of  Africa,  from  the  seeds  of  this  penns  of  plants, 
and  is  known  by  different  names  accordmg  to  the  species 
of  &issia  from  which  it  is  derived,  snch  as  galam-, 
bambni-,  bambara-,  or  Shea-bntter,  from  Bassia  parkii ; 
by  other  names  when  obtained  from  Bassia  bntyraoea ; 
Bassia  oil  or  lllipe  oil,  when  from  the  East  Indian 
mahwah-,  or  bnttor-tree ;  and  similar  fats  are  yielded 
by  Bassia  latifolia  and  Bassia  longif olia.  Some  of  these 
fats  closely  resembla  palm  oil  and  tasto  like  butter, 
while  they  may  be  preserved  for  a  long  time  unaltered ; 
others  soon  become  rancid  and  liable  to  decomposition. 
A  specimen  of  one  of  these  fats  examined  by  the  author 
possessed  about  the  same  consistency  as  butter,  a  rancid 
taste,  and  greenbh  colour.  The  fat  was  not  homogeneous, 
and  imbedded  in  the  green  amorphous  mass  were  numer- 
ous crystalline  aggregations,  the  character  of  which  could 
be  distinguishedoy  the  aid  of  the  micro-polarisoope.  The 
melting  point  of  the  green  amorphous  fat  was  33 '6%  and 
that  of  the  cirstals,  55-6^.  The  s[)ecific  eravity  was 
0*9474.  This  hi  was  little  aoluble  in  alccmol,  boiling 
absolute  alcohol  only  taking  up  1*68  per  cent,  and  cola 
alcohol  onl^  0*83  per  cent  The  composition  of  Bassia  fat 
is  very  variable ;  O.  Henry  found  stearin  to  predominate. 
Pelouze  and  Bourdet  discovered  chiefly  olein,  Buff 
detected  no  palmitic  acid,  while  Thomsen  and  Wood 
discovered  a  new  acid,  identical  with  stearic  acid  and 
with  a  melting  point  of  70°.  According  to  Valentia,  the 
fat  of  Bassia  longif  olia  yields  63*49  per  cent,  of  oleic  add, 
and  36*51  per  cent,  of  a  fatty  acid,  of  62^  melting  point, 
and  essentiallv  the  same  as  palmitic  acid.  The  vegeteble 
wax  analysed  by  the  author  yielded  80  per  cent,  of  a 
fatty  acid,  melting  at  60®,  and  consisting  principally  of 
palmitic  add.-— £.  G.  C. 


I 


On  the  Adulterations  of  Volatile  Oils,  H.  W.  Langbeck. 
Repert.  Anal.  Chem.  12,  177. 

The  author  has  met  with  a  sample  of  citronella  oil 
adulterated  with  15  per  cent  of  turpentine ;  a  so-called 
Algerian  oil  of  ^ranium,  consisting  of  a  mixture  of 
French  and  Indian  oil  of  geranium ;  and  a  sample  of 
Ylang-Ylang  oil  (oleum  unonoB  odoratissim»|  consisting 
of  a  mixture  of  oranee-flower  oil,  partially  oxidisea 
bitter  almond  oil,  oil  of  cardamoms,  oil  of  pimento,  and 
oU  of  cinnamon.  Among  the  various  methods  employed 
for  the  detection  of  adulterations  in  volatile  oils,  may  be 
mentioned  fractional  distillation  of  the  suspected  oil,  and 
examination  of  the  oondensation-producte.  This  method 
is,  however,  frequently  inapplicable,  owing  to  the  smaU- 
ness  of  the  quantity  or  oil  at  disposal.  Another  method 
consiste  in  allowing  a  drop  of  the  suspected  oil  to  evapo- 
rate sponteneously  on  a  piece  of  nltering  paper,  and 
recognising  by  the  odour  the  presence  of  an  v  admixture : 
but  this  process  is  not  applicable  to  oils  containing 
oxvgen.  The  polaristrobometer  gives  unreliable  resulto, 
asnas  been  shown  by  Fllickiger,  the  polarising  proper- 
ties of  an  oil  varyinj^  with  the  time  it  has  hSm  kept, 
and  depending  on  differences  in  the  soil,  temperature, 
time  of  gathering  in  of  the  plants,  ete.  Heppe's  reagent, 
nitropmsside  of  copper,  serves  to  detect  the  adulteration 
of  oxygenated  oils  with  those  free  from  oxygen,  but  not 
oxidis^  or  nnoxidised  oils  among  themselves.  The 
method  proposed  by  Zeller  and  Heppe,  and  worked  out 
by  Dragendorff,  based  on  the  greater  or  less  solubility 
of  the  pure  oils,  and  of  those  mixed  with  oU  of  turpen- 
tine, oil  of  copaiba,  ete.,  in  alcohol,  yields  better  results, 
but  reliance  can  only  be  placed  on  it  when  one  works 
with  oils  in  a  fresh  condition.  The  author  has  found 
that  oils  from  plante  belonging  to  the  family  of  the 
LabiatsB  dissolve  large  quantities  of  salicylic  add,  and 
those  from  the  family  of  the  Umbellifera),  with  few 
exceptions  smaller  quantities,  while  scarcely  any  of  this 
acid  IS  soluble  in  oiU  from  the  Coniferee,  Dipteracete,  and 


Caasis^— the  results  of  a  considerable  number  of  obeerva 
tiotts  are  given  in  a  table  appended  to  llie  paper.    The 
method  used  was  as  follows: — A  number  Of  flat-bottomed 
reagent-glasses,  about  two  inches  long,  and  5-16ths  inch 
in  diameter,  were  each  charged  with  0*05  grma.  of 
salicylic  add,  and  then  accurately  weighed.    Various 
oils,  known  to  be  pure,  were  next  added,  drop  by  drop, 
to  the  separate  portions  of  salicylic  add.    Each  glus 
was  then  shaken,  oil  being  added  until  a  dear  solatioa 
was  obtained ;  the  incremente  of  weight  now  gave  the 
comparative  solubilities.    The  same  ou  was  next  tested, 
after  being  mixed  with  five  per  cent  and  ten  per  cent. 
respectively  of  oil  of  turpentine.    The  ethereal  oils,  as 
brought  into  the  market,  almost  always  contain  small 
quantities  of  water,  to  the  presence  of  which  is  dne  the 
formation  of  hydrogen  peroxide  in  larger  or  smaller 
quantities,  according  to  tne  length  of  time  that  the  oils 
have  been  preserved.    The  author  estimates  the  qaantity 
of  peroxide  approximatelv,  and  also  indirectly,  the  a^ 
of  the  oil,  by  the  aid  ot  potassium  iodide  and  staidi 
paper.    The  oil  to  be  examined  is  shaken  with  its  own 
Duik  of  water,  and,  after  complete  separation,  a  drop  of 
the  latter  is  placed  upon  the  test  paper :  if  the  oil  he 
fresh  or  recently  rectined,  the  pi^r  remains  white,  bat 
old  oil  strikes  a  more  or  less  intense  colour,  which,  with 
nmilar  oils,  of  which  the  age  is  known,  allows,  with  a 
little  practice,  of  extremdy  accurate  condusions  being 
drawn. — E.  6.  C. 


XIL^PADTTS,  TAEHSHES,  AITO  RESDfS. 

Manufaeture  of  WhiU  Lead,    G.  Hand  Smith,  Chelsea. 
Eng.  Pat  5862.    December  28,  1883. 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  the  production  of  white 
lead  by  a  method  and  process  which,  while  securing  the 
conditions  which  exist  in  the  manufacture  of  this  sub- 
stance by  the  Dnteh  process,  dispenses  with  the  use  of 
tan,  bark,  or  decomposing  vegetame  matter,  and  affords 
a  better  control  over  ite  pnMuction,  as  well  as  being 
more  certain  and  rapid  in  its  operation.  The  metallic 
lead  is  exposed  in  a  rectangular  vessel,  in  a  soitaUe 
form,  to  the  action  of  air  <3iaiged  with  carbonic  acid 
and  acetic  acid  vapour,  as  wdl  as  aqueous  vapour. 
This  corroding  chamber  is  enclosed  in  an  outer  vessel, 
which  may  be  supplied  with  hot  air,  or  a  water-jacket 
heated  by  suitable  means,  so  as  to  regulate  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  interior  vessel  The  air  supplied,  chaii^ 
with  carbonic  acid  gas,  is  passed  througn  a  saturatine 
vessel  containing  diaphragms  of  a  textile  fabric  wetted 
with  an  aqueous  solution  of  acetic  acid,  and  is  supplied 
at  a  slight  pressure,  being  permitted  to  expand  in  the 
corroding  cnamber,  and  thus  by  depositing  aqneons 
vapour  ensure  more  rapid  chemical  action.  A  regnlar 
temperature  of  120'' F.  to  140*"  F.  is  found  mostadTss- 
tageous  for  the  reactions.  The  proportion  of  air  and 
carbonic  acid  gas  found  to  work  well  is  20  per  cent,  of 
062  to  80  per  cent  of  air,  and  a  pressure  equal  to  about 
six  inches  of  water  befora  entering  and  expanding  in  the 
corroding  chamber  has  been  found  suitable.  The  aqneons 
solution  of  acetic  acid  found  to  work  best  in  the  satora- 
tion  is  that  containing  about  0*75  per  cent  of  aeid. 
This  proportion  admito  of  variation,  and  in  some  cases 
nitric  acid  may  be  also  used  with  advantage,  or  a  tray 
of  concentrated  acid  or  acids,  ka  described,  maj  be 
placed  on  the  floor  of  the  corroding  chamber.  The 
claims  are  (1) :  The  process  as  above  described  for  the 
manufacture  of  white  lead  by  add  vapours,  air,  and 
water  vapour,  supplied  under  pressure,  and  allowed  to 
expand  in  a  corroding  chamber;  (2)  the  use  in  the 
manufactaro  of  white  lead  of  the  apparatus,  as  described 
and  specified.— C.  C.  H. 


Xin.— TAKKIKG,  LEATHER,  0LIIB  AKD  SEE. 

On  the  Examination  of  Tanning  ExtraeU.    F.  Simand 

(Der  Gerber.  1883,  211).    fiepert  AnaL  Chem.  9, 136. 

The  author  employs  the  Lb'wenthal-Nettbaner  method, 

which  he  prefers  to  any  other.    Some  commercial  ex- 
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tracts,  analysed  by  him,  have  yielded  the  following 
results,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  solutions 
prepared  with  hot  water  gave  higher  figures  than  those 
made  with  cold  water  :— 


chlorides  in  kainit,  and  it  appeared,  therefore,  probable 
that  the  use  of  krngit,  a  potash  salt  composed  chiefly  of 
sulphate  of  potash  and  gypsum,  with  very  little  chloride 
would  obviate  this  disadvantage.    In  every  instance, 


BXTRACT  ntOK 

PiMoWediooold 

-iTAtor,  peroent- 

ii«e  of  Tannin. 

DisaolTed  in  hot 
wftter,  percent- 
age of  T&nnin. 

Diflerenoe  for 

100  parts  of 

Extraoi 

Oorreaponds  to 

100  parts  of 

Tannin  (caloo- 

latei) 

REMABK8. 

Quebracho  Wood 

70-09 

73-08 

2-99 

4-09 

The  Commercial  Bttract, 
dried  before  AmUysiB. 

Valonia  

68*50 

70-44 

1*85 

2-62 

Prepared  by  himself,  dried 
before  Analysis. 

Oak-wood 

15-09 
13-72 
23*72 
22*68 
10-75 

15-47 
14*31 
24*37 
23*52 
13*38 

0-38 
0*59 
0-65 
0-84 
2-63 

2'4o 
4-13 
2-67 
3-57 
19*66 

irB.,  prepared  by  himself. 
32*B.  \ 

Fir 

• 

Oak-bark    

32'B. 
31*B. 
84'B.  . 

Commercial  Ex- 
tracts. 

Chestnut  Wood 

Sumach 

— E.  G.  C. 


XIV.— A&EICTILTTIEE,  MUfUEES,  Etc. 

Mtthodjor  Estimating  Phosphoric  Acid  in  Superphos- 
phoUes.    £.  Aubin.    Couipt  rend.  08,  1691. 

CoBfMBRCXAL  superphosphates  frequently  contain  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  phosphate,  which  has  escaped  the  action 
of  sulphuric  acia.  iNeubauer  and  Fresenius  recommend 
the  use  of  ammonium  citrate  to  determine  the  ouantity 
of  decomposed  and  undecomposed  phosphate.  Tne  treat- 
ment of  superphosphates  witn  this  reacent  may  be  effected 
in  different  ways.  In  the  absence  of  magnesia  the  pro- 
duct is  ground  up  direct  with  the  reagent,  whilst  in  its 
presence  it  is  necessary  to  use  water.  In  the  latter  case, 
the  superphosphate  is  exhausted  repeatedly  with  small 
Quantities  of  water,  and  decanted  on  a  small  filter,  or 
digested  with  a  large  xolome  of  water  after ^nding.  In 
both  cases  the  portion  insoluble  in  water  is  filtered  off 
and  digested  with  ammonium  citrate.  These  different 
modes  of  treatment  do  not  give  the  same  results.  The 
author  has  investigated  this  subject,  and  attributes  the 
differences  to  the  following  causes:  (1)  The  degree  of 
acidity  of  the  super}>hosphates  ;  (2)  the  mndin^  of  the 
superphosphates  during  the  operation  of  sampling ;  (3) 
the  presence  of  large  quantities  of  magnesia  in  the  super- 
phosphates. The  results  of  the  analyses  of  fifteen 
samples  of  superphosphates  are  given  to  confirm  the 
author's  views  as  to  the  causes  of  these  differences,  and 
it  is  recommended  to  extract  all  soluble  substances  before 
treating   the   superphosphate  with  ammonium  citrate. 

— D.  B. 

Uh  qf  Decorticated  Cotton  Cake,    By  De  La  Tr^honnais. 
Joum.  de  Tagric.    768  of  1883. 

The  substitution  of  decorticated  cotton  cake  for  an  equal 
quantity  of  copra  cake  in  the  feeding  of  four  milch  cows 
caused  a  considerable  improvement  in  the  yield  of  milk. 

— H.  J. 

Experiments  with  Nitrate  of  Soda    By  M.  Klowitter- 
Wulka.    Allgm.  Ztg.    No.  89,  1883. 

PiiOTs  of  barlev  were  manured  with  various  quantities 
of  nitrate  of  soda ;  the  lowest  results  were  yielded  when 
one  half  of  the  nitrate  was  sown  with  the  seed,  and  the 
rest  added  subsequently  as  top-dressing.  The  yield  on  the 
other  plots  improved  with  the  increased  quantity  of 
manure  applied.— H.  J. 


influence  of  Kruaite  on  the  percentage  of  Starch  in 
Potatoes.  By  M.  Kette-Jassen,  Wochenschr.  de  P. 
rek.  Gesellsch.     No.  4,  1884. 

The  use  of  Kainit  as  a  potato  manure  iii  known  to  cause 
^diminution  of  the  percentage  of  starch  in  the  tubers. 
Ibis  effect  has  been  attributed  to  the  high  percentage  of 


however,  the  use  of  a  manure  containing  krugit  caused 
a  serious  diminution  in  the  percentage  of  starch. — H.  J. 


The  Manufacture  of  Sofie  Meal.     By  Prof.  Koenig 
Chemiker  Zeitung.    No.  29  of  1884. 

Until  recently,  bones  intended  for  the  production  of 
bone  meal  were  previously  boiled  or  steamea  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  extracting  the  fat;  this  method  is  now  superseded 
by  the  benzene  process,  of  which  the  author  describes 
three  modifications,  employing  the  solvent  respectively 
in  form  of  vapour  at  ordinary  pressure  :  (Leuner's  pro- 
cess) or  aided  by  heat  and  pressure ;  (Seltsam's  process), 
or  in  vacuo  with  subsequent  heating  and  pressure ; 
(Richter's  process).  The  analysis  of  a  number  ol  samples 
of  bone  meal  gave  results  favourable  to  the  benzene  pro- 
cess, and  the  author  points  out  that  tiiese  latter,  whilst 
effecting  a  more  complete  and  profitable  extraction  of  a 
substance  (fat)  valueless  from  a  manurial  point  of  view, 
has  a  furUier  advantage  over  the  steaming  process  in 
that  it  exerts  no  injurious  effect  upon  the  gelatine  of 
the  bones.— H.  J. 


The  Use  of  Nitrate  of  Soda  in  Beetroot  Culture. 
Braunschweiger  Landw.  Zeitung.  No.  50,  1883,  and 
No.  5,  1884. 

A  NUMBER  of  fresh  experiments  have  been  made  in 
various  districts  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  value 
of  nitrate  of  soda  as  a  manure  for  the  sugar  beet.  The 
results  indicate  a  decided  improvement  in  weight  of  crop 
without  diminution  of  the  percentage  of  sugar  in  the 
roots,  resulting  from  a  cautious  use  of  nitrate  of  soda  to- 
gether with  phosphates,  the  proportion  proved  to  give  Uie 
best  results  being  2  parts  of  nitrate  to  every  3  parts  phos- 
phoric acid.  The  use  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  (equal 
money  value)  in  place  of  nitrate  of  soda  did  not  in  general 
improve  the  results. — H.  J. 


The  Manuring  of  Barley,  By  H.  Wttterling.  Braunschw. 
Landw.  Zeitung.    Na  6,  1884. 

The  results  of  a  series  of  experiments  upon  the  yield  of 
barley  grown  respectively  without  manure,  and  with 
various  artificial  fertilisers  showed  that  the  use  of  phos- 
phates with  a  little  nitrate  of  soda,  as  also  that  of  nitrate 
of  soda  alone,  caused  no  increase,  and  even  in  some  cases  a 
positive  diminution  in  the  yield  of  grain.  The  best 
results  w^ere  obtained  by  the  use  of  1  centner  superphos- 
phate, with  from  1  to  2  centners  nitrate  of  soda  per 
morgen.  — H.  J. 
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XT.-SHGAa,  QTTMS,  STARCHES,  ETC. 

Improvemtntt  in  Befitting  the  Coloured  Raw  Sugar  of 
Cmnmerce  to  at  to  Produce  White  Cryitalline  !^iigar. 
C.  Siolfen,  Vienna.    Eng.  Tat.  STM.    June  9,  1884. 

THK  object  of  titis  invention  is  to  free  raw  cryttnlline 
Miigar  Irom  all  inipnre  sjrup  wiUwnl  Ihe  em^iVo^mMA  (A 


-D.B. 

determine  the  genninBtiiiB  pover  of  bwley,  900  gniH 
(or  preferably  more)  nie  allowed  to  (cermiiuite  betwm 
Hhectn  of  maiHt  blotting  paper  and  two  glaa*  pkte^  ud 
from  the  detelnpment  of  the  ffraim  tfae  i«R«nU]x  'i 
npronted  grains  in  calcnlated.  Afta  totat  pneticetnit' 
\'«tn>.\t'j  't««!\\»  u»  Qbtsined  by  this  nwtbod.    fate 
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favourable  oonditions  96  to  08  per  cent  of  the  grain  of 
barley  should  spront,  90  per  cent,  is  conaidered  unfavour- 
able,  and    below   90  per   cent,    very   unaatiafactory. 
Stainer'a  apparatus  for  estimating  the  eerminating  power 
of  barley  consists  of  a  white  glazea  stoneware  basin 
covered  with  a  layer  of  sand.    An  earthenware  nlate, 
having  100  indentations,  each  forming  a  receptacle  for 
one  barley  grain,  is  placed  on  the  layer  of  sand,  and  the 
apparatus  is  covered  with  a  bell  jar.    Fresh  air  is  intro- 
duced through  the  bottom  of  the  dish  and  the  germinat- 
ing plate,  the  escape  being  effected  throujgh  an  aperture 
in  the  top  of  the  oell  jar.    Thus  pure  air  is  constantly 
contained  in  the  germinating  space.    The  mm  is  steeped 
in  water  and  placed  on  the  germinating  plate,  previously 
moistened,  together  with  the  layer  of  sand  on  which  the 
plate  rests.    According  to  Aubrey,  barley  contains  on  an 
average  1  '682  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  corresponding  with 
10*513  of  proteids,  the  average  percentage  of  phosphoric 
acid  being  1  *050.    The  action  of  water  on  barley  during 
the  process  of  steeping  has  been  the  subject  of  study  by 
various  investigators.    Experiments  made  by  Mills  and 
Pettingrew  have  shown  that  water  used  for  the  purpose 
of  steeping  barley  contains   at   least  two  albuminoid 
bodies,  one  of  which  is  precipitated  by  metaphosphoric 
acid  in  the  cold,  the  other  on  boiliuj^.    Tlie  former  can 
be  wholly  kept  back  within  the  grain  by  a  solution  of 
j^Tpsum,  and  probably,  but  with  less  efficiency,  by  a  solu- 
tion of  calcium  carbonate.    The  eifect  of  all  lime  salts  is 
to  keep   back   nitrogenous   matter  within  the   grain. 
Burton  water  abstracts  more  nitrogen,  or  at  least  as  much 
as  either  gypsum  or  chalk  water.    The  special  esteem  in 
which  this  water  is  held  is  thought  to  be  due  to  the 
nitrates  contained  in  it,  which,  as  is  well  known,  promote 
the  germination  of  the  seed.    To  work  with  as  Jittle  loss 
as  possible,  it  is  recommended  that  a  water  containing 
01  per  cent,  ^^ypsuni  be  used,  to  which  a  smidl  amount 
of  calcium  nitrate  may  be  advantageously  added.    If, 
however,  just  sufficient  water  to  saturate  the  grain  be 
used,  soft  water  may  then  be  employed  without  experi- 
encing any  loss.    Ullich  found  that  potash  and  magnesia 
are  removed  in  the  greatest  amount  oy  hard  water,  whilst 
distilled  water  extracts  a  large  proportion  of  soda  and 
phosphoric  acid.    Hard  waters  do  not  only  prevent  the 
removal  of  lime,  but  give  up  large  quantities  of  their 
lime  to  the  grain.    Heut  has  investigated  the  influence 
of  distilled  water  on  the  composition  of  various  barley:), 
and  his  results  confirm  the  conclusions  which  Ullich  has 
arrived  at.     Kjeldahl's  investigations  on  diastase  have 
shown  that  for  the  conversion  of  starch  into  sugar  a  tem- 
perature rangins  between  54^  and  63^  gives  the  best 
results.    It  has  Been  demonstrated  also  that  during  its 
conversion  into  green  malt  the  diastatic  action  of  barley 
is  increased  very  considerably,  whilst  during  the  opera- 
tion of  kOn  drying  it  is  reduced  by  about  one  half,  hence 
this  operation  is  one  of  the  most  important  points  in 
brewing.    To  obtain  a  light  coloured  beer,  the  tempera- 
ture at  which  the  malt  is  dried,  should  not  exceed  38  to 
50^.    It  is  not,  however,  profitable  to  dry  at  too  low  a 
temperature.    For  the  production  of  medium  fine  beers 
(Vienna  beers)  the  drying  is  efiected  at  a  temperature  of 
from  75  to  87*5^,  the  length  of  time  to  be  given  to  the 
drying  being  16  to  24  hours.    At  the  commencement  the 
temperature  shows  20  to  30°  in  the  upper  part,  and  56  to 
68°  m  the  lower  part  of  the  heap.     If  the  drying  is  com- 
pleted in  16  hours,  the  maximum  temperature  is  reached 
in  5  or  6  hours ;  but  if  the  drying  requires  24  hours,  the 
highest  temperature  is  arrived  at  in  from  8  to  10  hours. 
The  malt   contains   about   40   per  cent,  of  water  when 
placed  on  the  drying  floors.     It  loses  the  greater  propor- 
tion of  moisture  whilst  on  the  upper  floor,  so  that  on  its 
arrival  at  the  bottom  floor  it  contains  only  3  to  4  per  cent, 
of  moisture.    The  defects  in  the  present  malting  processes 
are  said  to  be  due  mainly  to  the  want  of  uniformity  of  tem- 
perature in  the  germinating  heaps;  and  the  difference  in 
the  amount  of  moisture  which  exists  in  the  various 
layers.    The  gradual  discharge  of  carbonic  anhydride 
and  the  defective  admission  of  oxygen  has  a  marked 
effect  on  the  malt.    These  imperfections  are  fMiid  to  be 
removed  by  the  so-called  "  pneumatic  maltinc  process," 
in  which  the  barley,  after  germination,  is  thrown  on  a 
plate  having  fine  perforations ;  the  air  underneath  the 


plate  ia  then  exhausted.  Thus  the  beat  is  withdrawn, 
and  the  carbonic  anhydride  removed  in  a  regular  stream, 
so  that  the  germinating  grain  is  situated  in  a  bath  of 
pure  air,  havmg  always  the  same  temperature,  and  con- 
taining the  same  amount  of  moisture.  To  effect  this, 
the  air  is  previously  purified  and  heated  to  the  necessary 
temperature.  For  the  successful  storing  of  malt  during 
the  summer,  it  is  necessary  to  protect  it  from  moisture  and 
from  the  action  of  insects.  According  to  Schubse  young 
malt  always  produces  an  opalescent  wort,  whiLst  the 
same  mal^  after  seven  weekr  storage,  gives  a  perfectly 
clear  wort,  the  albuminous  substances  which  are  the 
cause  of  this  opalescence  being  fpadually  converted  into 
an  insoluble  form.  The  production  of  the  worts  may  be 
divided  into  four  processes  :—(l)  Crushing  the  malt. 
(2)  Steeping  and  mashing.  (3)  Boiling  the  worts  and 
adding  the  hops.    And  (4)  Ck)oling  the  worts. 

If  malt  is  ground  instead  of  being  crushed,  the  yield 
of  wort  extract  is  largely  increased.  Coarsely  crushed 
malt  gave  57  per  cent,  of  wort-extract,  whereas  finely 
crushed  malt  produced  63*54  per  cent.  When  a  decoc- 
tion is  employ^,  it  is  best  to  stir  up  the  malt  with  cold 
water  (8^),  and  it  is  found  that  a  slow  increase  of  tem- 
perature from  the  commencement  gives  the  most  favour- 
able results.  The  length  of  time  to  be  given  to  the 
mashing  is  from  4  to  5  hours.  The  mashing  at  the 
Klein-I^hwechacht  brewery  in  Vienna  is  conducted  in 
the  following  manner : — The  malt  is  stirred  up  with  cold 
water,  and  uie  temperature  raised  to  35°  by  the  addition 
of  hot  water.  The  temperature  of  the  first  mash  is  55°, 
and  of  the  second  mash  65°.  The  extract  is  then  mashed 
a  tiiird  time  at  a  temperature  of  72°.  The  length  of 
time  for  boiling  the  first  thick  mash  is  20  minutes,  for' 
the  second  mash  30  minutes,  and  for  the  so-called 
*' Lauter-maisch  "  40  minutes.  In  the  infusion  process 
the  mash  is  not  boiled,  the  requisite  temperature  being 
obtained  by  the  addition  of  hot  water  or  by  the  use  of 
'*  dry  "  steam.  The  crushed  malt  may  be  added  to  the 
proper  amount  of  mash  water  previously  heated  to  from  75 
to  85°,  and  the  mash  allowed  to  stand  for  one  or  more 
hours,  or  the  maJt  may  be  added  to  the  cold  mash 
water,  and  the  temperature  raised  by  steam  heat  to 
65-70°,  after  whidi  the  infusion  is  left  at  rest  for  one  or 
more  hours.  The  latter  process  gives  the  best  results. 
The  proportion  of  malt  to  water  is  1:2.  Schulze  has  re- 
cently examined  the  best  conditions  for  the  production 
of  malt  extract  and  maltose  in  beer  mash,  and  concludes 
that  the  infusion  process  is  no  better  than  the  decoction 

Srocess.  The  quantity  of  hops  to  be  added  to  the  wort 
epends  on  the  quality  of  the  beer  to  be  brewed.  Ger- 
man beer  requires  from  0*15  to  0*85  kilo,  per  hectolitre, 
namely,  0'15  to  0'40  kilo,  for  young  beer,  0*3  to  0*6  Idla 
for  Lager  beer,  and  0*5  to  0'85  for  export  beer.  For 
bottom  fermentation  the  hot  wort  is  cooled  to  5  to  6°, 
and  for  top  fermentation  to  12  to  20°.  For  this  purpose 
the  wort  is  poured  out  into  large  shallow  cisterns  or 
coolers.  As  the  time  for  cooling  should  not  exceed  8 
hours,  it  often  becomes  necessary  to  cool  the  wort  by 
artificial  means.  The  top  fermentation  process  is  em- 
ployed for  beers  which  are  intended  for  immediate  con- 
sumption or  contain  a  laige  amount  of  extract  such  as 
English  beer,  which  is  prepared  from  highly  dried  malt, 
with  a  considerable  addition  of  hops,  and  consequently 
contains  a,  larger  proportion  of  substances  capable  of 
arresting  fermentation.  Bottom  fermentation  is  used  for 
worts,  containing  a  small  proportion  of  sugar  or  extract 
Both  processes  are  divided  into  the  primary  and  secondary 
fermentation.  The  former  represents  that  period  of  fer- 
mentation in  which  in  a  comparatively  short  time  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  the  sugar  is  decomposed,  and  the 
strongest  appearances  indicative  of  fermentation  are 
noticeable,  such  as  evolution  of  carbonic  anhydride, 
copious  separation  of  yeast  and  visible  increase  of  tem- 
perature. This  period  requires  from  2  to  22  days  for  its 
completion  accoiding  to  circumstances.  When  the  pri- 
mary fermentation  is  finished,  the  secondary  fermentation 
commences  and  goes  on  slowly  for  weeks  and  months, 
until  it  ceases  for  want  of  sugar,  and  the  pruduct  is  no 
longer  beer.  The  bottom  fermentation  of  beer  worts  is 
carried  on  in  open  circular  or  oval  oak  vats,  larch  being 
used  occasionally.    The  vats  have  a  capacity  of  20  to  35 
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hectolitres,  and  are  placed  under  mnnd.  The  tempera- 
tare  of  th9  fermentiBg  cellar  is  Kept  at  about  5  or  6^, 
whilst  the  fermentation  of  the  worts  is  eondaeted  at  a 
temperature  approaching  but  not  exceeding  0*.  The 
heat  is  kept  down  hv  ice  or  cold  water,  or  by  the  so-called 
"  iee  swimmers."  The  yeast  is  added  to  the  cooled  worts 
in  a  moist  or  dry  state.  1000  litres  of  worts  reanire 
abont  46  litres  of  yeast  palp.  In  the  case  of  li^tly 
hopped  beers  (rannin|;  beer  or  yonng  beer)  the  primary 
fermentation  process  is  finished  in  8  to  10  days,  whilst 
with  heavily  nopped  beers  (Lager  beer)  from  12  to  14 
days  are  requirea.  The  fermentation  is  completed  when 
the  density  of  the  fermenting  liquor  ceases  to  be  reduced 
perceptibly.  The  beer  is  then  run  off  into  casks,  having 
previously  removed  the  thin  brown  scum  which  floats  on 
the  surface,  and  contains  the  resins  of  the  hops.  This,  if 
allowed  to  sink,  would  impart  a  peculiar  bitter  flavour  to 
the  beer.  In  the  casks  the  secondary  fermentation  pro- 
cess proceeds  slowly.  The  temperature  at  which  the 
fermentation  is  started  in  the  to^  fermentation  process 
varies  from  10  to  20^  The  amount  of  yeast  used  is  the 
same  as  that  employed  in  bottom  fermentation.  The 
wort  is  fermented  either  in  open  vats  or  in  barrels.  The 
fermentation  is  continued  for  a  period  of  from  48  to  60 
hours,  and  is  then  checked  by  drawing  off  the  liquor  into 
barrels.  In  these  the  fermentation  still  goes  on.  The 
▼east  as  it  rises  works  out  at  the  bung,  and  constitutes 
oakers*  yeast.  The  secondanr  fermentation  is  finished 
when,  instead  of  yeast,  a  wnite  scum  works  out  at  the 
bung.  The  clear  beer  is  then  racked  off  into  barrels  and 
preserved  for  use.  The  soHsalled  *'  white  beers  "  are  top 
fermentation  beers.  For  their  preparation  a  mixture  m 
barley  and  wheat  malt  is  used,  the  latter  ^pives  the  beer 
ItB  characteristic  taste.  In  conclusion,  it  is  stated  that 
until  recently  top  fermentation-beer  only  was  produced 
in  England,  out  owmg  to  the  rapid  progress  which  has 
been  made  in  the  production  of  artificial  ice,  the  brewing 
of  German  or  bottom  fermentation-beer  ha^  been  com- 
menced in  England.— D.  B. 


Nonr€dcoholie    Beverages.       Agatha    C.    L.    Weigel, 
Brighton.    Eng.  Pat  fi606.    Nov.  24,  1884. 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  the  manufacture  from 
grapes,  or  other  fruits,  of  beverages  containing  all  the 
constituents  of  good  genuine  fermented  wine  with  the 
sole  exception  of  the  alcohol.  The  fermented  juice  of 
the  grapes  is  submitted  to  a  process  of  fractional  distilla- 
tion in  a  vacuum  pan — ^the  volatile  ethers  coming  off 
first^  and  then  the  alcohol — ^the  former  are  retumM  to 
the  luice,  and  the  latter,  which  is  pure,  is  sold  for  medi- 
cinal or  chemical  purposes.  The  liquor,  which  has  been 
entirely  freed  from  alcohol,  is  now  drawn  off  through 
worms  kept  cold  by  running  water  and  through  filters 
from  which  all  air  is  ri^jorously  exduded  into  an  air- 
tight reservoir,  where  it  is  kept  at  a  temperature  just 
aTOve  its  freezing-point.  It  is  at  this  point  that  the 
ethers  are  returns  to  it,  and  there  is  also  added  a  por- 
tion of  condensed  unfermented  graped  or  fruit  juice, 
specially  prepared  for  the  purpose.  The  liquor  thus 
prepared  can  oe  bottled  as  a  "still"  beverage,  or  as  an 
aerated  or  sjparkling  beverage  by  being  impregnated  with 
carbonic  acid  gas.  The  whole  operation  and  apparatus 
are  so  arranged  that  the  juice  from  the  moment  it  enters 
the  vacuum  pan  until  it  is  bottled  can  oe  entirely 
excluded  from  contact  with  air.— A.  J.  K. 


Improvements  in  and  Belating  to  the  Treatment  and 
Utilisaiiont  CkUfly  as  Cattle  Foody  of  the  Residuary 
Products  of  the  Dtstillation  of  Spirits,  and  Apparatus 
therefor.  W.  R.  Lake.  Eng.  Pat.  1485.  Jan.  15, 
1884.  Communicated  from  abroad  by  Georg.  Banmert, 
Ph.D.,  Halle-on-the-Saale. 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  transform  into  a  dry 
state  all  the  solid  substances  contained  in  the  residuary 
liquors  from  the  distillation  of  ardent  spirits,  and  to  so 
treat  the  said  solid  substances  that  they  may  be  stored 
away,  for  use  as  cattle  food,  for  any  length  of  time — the 
geneial  custom  being  to  mix  the  liquors  straight  away 
with  some  suitable  fodder  material ;  others  prepare  a 


mixture  which  will  only  serve  for  unmedtate  use.  The 
process  consists  essentially  of  a  separation,  first,  of  sU 
of  the  solid  from  the  liquid  constituents  of  the  residoary 
liquors.  The  former  are  then  merely  dried,  and  thie 
latter  concentrated  by  evaporation,  mixed  with  some 
suitable  fodder  and  with  the  above-mentioned  solid 
constituents,  and  the  mass  finallv  dried.  The  details  of 
the  process,  and  the  special  plant  required,  are  folly 
described. — A.  J.  K.    

Treatment  of  Hops  in  Brewing.  F.  C.  Glaser.  Eng. 
Pst.  5811.  Dec.  19,  1884.  Communicated  ^  Albert 
Kempe,  Moscow. 

The  author  of  this  invention  daima  therein  to  make  a 
saving  of  about  20  per  cent  in  the  amount  of  hops  nsed 
in  the  ordinary  process  of  manufacturing  beer.  He  points 
out  that  the  addition  of  hops  to  beer  serves  two  dmtinct 
purooses.  In  the  first  place  the  wort  is  boUed  for  2i  boon 
with  hops  in  an  open  pan,  whereby  the  idbnmen  in  the 
wort  is  predpicated  by  the  tannic  acid  of  the  hops  and  by 
the  resinous  constituents  of  the  Inpulin.  The  aroma  which 
should  have  been  imparted  by  the  volatile  essential  oils 
of  these  hops  is  lost,  owing  to  the  oils  having  volatilised 
—hence  it  oecomes  necessary  to  make  a  frmh  addition 
of  hops  to  the  cold  wort  to  impart  the  desired  aroma— 
and  the  other  properties  of  this  last  addition  of  hops  are 
thus  made  no  use  of.  By  the  present  process,  instead  of 
making  this  second  addition  of  hops,  an  extract  of  hope 
is  prepared  by  means  described  in  the  specification,  and 
a  portion  of  this  extract  is  added  to  the  cold  wort 

—A.  J.  K. 


XYH-FOOD  PEESEEVnra,  MBITS,  Etc. 

Use  of  Baric  Add  for  Preserving  Food.     J.  Forster. 
Chem.  Centr.  Bl.   1884,  675. 

The  author  condudes  that  the  admission  of  boric  acid 
as  an  addition  to  food  results  in  injury  to  the  digestive 
organs,  inasmuch  as  its  action  tends  materially  to 
increase  the  proportion  of  solid  matter  separated  in  the 
intestinal  canal.  Its  use  as  a  food  preservative  is  not  as 
beneficial  as  has  been  hitherto  assumed.— D.  B. 


XVIIL-SAKITAB.TCHEMISTRT,DISIin?ECTAFIX 

Application   of  Domestic    Utensils   Containing  Lead. 
H.  Fleck.    Chem.  Centr.  BL   1884,  670. 

From  a  series  of  experiments  made  with  enamelled  pots, 
the  author  concludes  that  their  behaviour  to  boiling 
vinegar  varies  considerably.  He  found  that  under  cer- 
tain conditions  enamels  containing  lead  were  not  afiected 
by  vinegar.  An  enamel  from  which  0t)41  gram,  lead 
per  litre  capadty  had  been  dissolved,  was  prepared  by 
the  same  maniuacturer  from  the  same  raw  materisK 
the  only  difference  being  that  it  was  burnt  more  strongly. 
This  enamel  was  found  to  resist  entirely  the  action  of 
boiling  vinegar. — D.  B. 

Antiseptic  Properties  of  Potassium  Bichromate.     Lan- 
jorrois.    Chem.  Centr.  BL   1884,  676. 

To  test  the  antiseptic  action  of  potassium  bichromate, 
500grm8.  of  urine  were  treated  with  five  gnus,  of  this 
salt,  and  exposed  for  eight  months.  During  this  period 
tlie  urine  remained  perfectly  dear  and  transparent, 
without  smell,  and  free  from  all  signs  of  putrescence. 
Blood  when  treated  in  a  similar  manner  gave  the  same 
results.  Cow's  milk,  treated  with  one  per  cent.  pota.«* 
slum  bichromate,  remained  unaltered  during  three  sum- 
mer months.  Owing  to  its  poisonous  action  this  salt 
cannot  be  used  as  a  preservative  for  food. — D.  B. 


Analyses   of  Certain    Waste   Waters.    Prof.     Koenig 
Landw.  Zeitg.  f.  Westfalen.    No.  12,  1884. 

Yhe  author  gives  detailed  analyses  of  a  number  of 
samples  of  waste  waters  discharged  from  sugar  works, 
paper  mills,  bleach  works,  pit  heaps,  etc    Amongst  the 
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solid  conatitaents  of  the  pit  heap  waters  a  high  per  cent- 
age  of  chloride  of  sodinm  is  noticeable  in  some  instances, 
tether  with  much  free  sulphuric  acid  from  the  oxida- 
tion of  iron  pyrites.  Four  samples  of  town  waste  water 
(without  water-closet  contamination)  contained  respect- 
ively in  milligrammes  j[)er  litre : 

B«npl«l.  BainplflS.  Sample  I.  Bainpl«4 

Snn>«ndedmaUer}2gS!Sl,    ESI       IS?       15     }  »7-0 

Dteolved  matter  If^Kanic  2*07y  2180-4  iK^  MNW-O 

A/iHuir«uiu»ii«r  /inorganic  881*8  888*0  1828*0  1632H) 

lime 117*0 

Magnesia  — -         —  28*0 

Potash 81*0 

Soda 181*0 

Snlphoricacid 109*8  HOD  137*5  120 

CUtorlne 136*8  113*2  610*0  1841) 

Snlphnrettod  hydrogen 2-6  1*8  6*8  traces 

Ammonia  66*1  38*9  7*6  „ 

Ozygenrequisiteforozidation  120*1  100*0  22*9  152*0 

-H.  J. 


(hi  the  Hygienic  Significance  and  Detection  of  Carbonic 
Oxide,    A.  P.  Fokker.    Chem.  Cent.  Blatt.  20^  380. 

The  author  speaks  of  the  work  of  Gruher  (Chem.  Cent. 
Blatt.  81,  709—82,  809),  criticizes  Fodor's  method  for 
determinhig  carbonic  oxide  (Chem.  Cent  Blatt  80, 669), 
and  advances  the  statement  that  for  the  correct  deter- 
mination of  small  quantities  of  carbonic  oxide  it  is  not 
to  be  relied  on.    (l)  It  is  not  certain  in  passing  air 
through  palladium  chloride  solution  that  the  whole  of 
the  carbonic  oxide  is  left  behind.    If  we  take  two  instead 
of  one  absorption  apparatus  filled  with  the  palladium 
chloride  solution^  we  find  a  reduction  has  taken  place  in 
the  second  solution  before  the  first  is  quite  reduced.    It 
therefore  shows  the  possibility  of  traces  of  the  gas  passing 
throogh  with  the  air,  and  thus  impairing  the  correctness 
of  the  observation.    The  author  has  often  been  unable 
to  find  small  quantities  of  carbonic  acid  by  this  method. 
(2)  Before  passing  the  air  through,  the  blood  must  be 
laigelv  dOated*,  and  the  air  to  be  tested  must  already 
have  oeen  shaken  up  with  diluted  blood.    This  proceed- 
ing must  falsify  the  experiment     ^(3)  The  method  of 
Fodor  labours  under  the  disadvantage  that  in  drawing 
air  through,  the  diluted  blood  scums  over,  wherebv  the 
palladium  chloride  solution  is  decomposed,  especially  as, 
according  to  Gruber,  to  obtain  the  reaction  with  small 
quantities  of  the  gas,  the  passage  of  the  air  must  be  con- 
tmued  for  three  or  four  hours.    The  author  then  gives 
the  following  modification  of  the  process  :— 1  to  2ccm.  of 
the  blood  wnich  has  to  be  testea  for  carbonic  oxide  is 
put  into  a  small,  rather   deep  beaker  glass  clamped 
between  three  bent  brass  wires.    The  upper  end  of  the 
latter  supports  a  watch -glasa,  containing  a  little  pal- 
ladium   chloride   solution,   while    the  lower  ends  are 
soldered  to  a  round  brass  plate.    The  apparatus  is  then 
put  into  a  porcelain  vessel  filled  with  water,  and  covered 
with  a  narrow  bell-jar.    Two-thirds  of  the  air  are  then 
sucked  out  of  the  bell -jar  by  means  of  a  stiff  indiarubber 
tube,  inserted  near  the  1)eakcfr.    The  water  then  rises, 
and  the  beaker,  kept  upright  by  the  brass  plate,  swims 
on  the  surface  of  the  water.    By  means  of  a  lamp  the 
water  is  brought  to  the  boiling  point,  the  blood  coagu- 
lates, and  the  palladium  chloride  solution  is  r^uced  by 
the  disengaged  carbonic  oxide.    If  the  blood   contains 
only  traces  of  the  gas,  the  reduction  is  not  complete,  and 
the  apparatus  must  be  allowed  to  stand  for  24  hours. 
The  water  on  cooling  will,  to  a  certain  extent,  rarify  the 
air  in  the  bell- jar,  and  thus  facilitate  the  separation  of 
the  carbonic  oxide  from  the  blood.    A  reduction  of  the 
^ladium  chloride  shows  the  presence  of  carbonic  oxide, 
rree  ammonia  gives,  with  palladium  chloride,  a  yellow 
amorphous  compound,  while  that  produced  by  carbonic 
oxide  is  a  brilliant  black  metallic  mirror  undergoing  no 
change.     The  same  appearance  is  produced  by  sulphur- 
etted  hydrogen,  which,  however,  is  seldom  found  in 
fresh  blood.    The  delicncv  of  this  estimation  is  almost 
unlimited,  and  it  is  posfible  to  detect  carbonic  oxide  in  a 
single  drop  of  blood,  which  cannot  be  done  by  using  any 
other  metnod.— G.  H.B. 


XH.— PAPER,  PASTEBOAED,  Etc. 

Impermeable  Packing  Paper.    Papier  Zeitung. 

A  MIXTURE  of  caoutchouc  and  parafiine,  or  of  caoutchouc 
and  Japanese  wax  gives  a  glutinous  paste  impervious  to 
water  and  free  from  smSl.  This  composition  spread 
between  two  sheets  of  brown  paper  makes  a  cheap 
flexible,  perfectly  waterproof  packing  material — H.  J. 


XX.— FIKE  GIEMIGALS,  ALKALODS,  ESSENCES 

AKD  EXTRACTS. 

Purification  of  Methyldtcohol,  J.  RegnauldandVillejean. 

Compt  rend.  99,  82. 

LlEBEN  obtained  pure  methylalcohol  bv  treating  methyl 
oxalic  ether  with  a  base.  The  methyl  alcohol  obtained 
bv  the  action  of  calcium  hydrate  on  methyl  oxalic  ether 
always  contains  a  certain  quantitv  of  a  substance  yield- 
ing iodoform  when  treated  with  iodine  and  alkaline 
hvdrates.  Possibly  this  substance  is  acetone,  which  is 
always  present  in  the  commercially  '*pure*'  methyl 
alcohol,  and  is  probably  retained  by  the  oxalic  ether. 
It  might  also  be  a  trace  of  ethyl  alcohol.  The  authors 
propose  to  treat  the  regenerated  alcohol  with  a  large 
amount  of  iodine  (about  one- tenth  its  weight),  and 
render  the  mixture  alkaline  with  soda.  On  careful 
distillation  pure  methyl  alcohol  is  said  to  be  obtained, 
which  when  rectified  over  lime  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  0*810  at 
15^  Thei  object  of  this  treatment  is  to  convert  all 
foreign  matter,  which  may  be  present  in  the  alcohol 
after  the  oxalic  acid  treatment,  mto  iodoform,  and  de- 
compose the  latter  into  iodide  and  alkaline  formate. 

— D.  B. 

Detection  of  Alcohol  in  the  Volatile  Oils,    Th.  Salxer. 
.Repert  Anal.  Chem.  0,  138. 

FucHSiN  dissolves  in  alcohol,  but  is  insoluble  in  the 
volatile  oUs.  This  circumstance  has  for  many  years 
been  made  use  of  for  the  detection  of  alcohol  in  ethereal 
oUsk  The  author  does  not  appear  to  have  been  acquainted 
with  this  well-known  reaction.— £.  G.  C. 


Quantitative  Estimation  of  Morphia  in  Opium.  Von 
Perger  (Joum.  Pr.  Chem.  1884,  97).  Repert.  Anal. 
Chem.  9,  137. 

Amokg  the  various  methods  for  the  quantitative  estima- 
tion of  morphia  in  opium,  the  author  particularly  recom- 
mends that  of  £.  Merck,  as  being  the  most  useful.  The 
process  is  as  follows  : — 15grms.  of  finel;^  cut  opium  are 
Doiled  with  lOOgrms.  of  45  per  cent  spirit  of  wine,  the 
extract  so  obtained  being  then  separated  from  the  resi- 
due by  filtration.  The  residue  is  once  again  treated  with 
lOOgrms.  of  alcohol  of  the  same  strength,  and  the  filtered 
extracts  are  mixed  with  8grm8.  of  crvstallised  soda,  and 
evaporated  without  bein^  stirred.  Tne  residue  of  evapo- 
ration is  now  washed  with  OQgrms.  of  cold  water,  then 
with  45grms.  of  90  per  cent  alcohol,  and  finally  put  on  a 
filter.  The  crystalline  mass  remaining  on  the  filter  is 
dried  between  sheets  of  blotting-paper,  dissolved  in  a 
mixture  of  15grms.  of  acetic  acid  (consisting  of  one  part 
acetic  acid,  of  sp.  gr.  1*06,  and  eight  parts  water)  wiUi 
15grms.  of  distilled  water,  and  filtered  through  the  filter 
on  which  the  residue  was  collected ;  the  filtrate  is  pre- 
cipitated by  ammonia,  and  the  precipitate  received  on  a 
tared  filter,  after  12  hours*  standing,  dried  and  weighed. 

— E.  G.  C 

Otto  of  Roses  and  its  Adulterations^  by  £.  Moride. 
Seifensieder  Ztg.  No.  21,  1884. 

Thk  production  of  the  essential  oil  of  roses  is  chiefly 
carried  on  in  Turkey.  The  trade  in  the  article  is  nearly 
i^l  centralised  at  Kezanlik.  The  method  of  producing 
it  is  as  follows  : — 10  kilos,  of  dry  roses  of  the  strongly 
scented  muscat  variety  are  placed  in  a  still  of  pecufiar 
shape,  tocether  with  70  kilos,  of  water,  and  the  distillate 
collected  oy  a  simple  condenser ;  this  gives  about  20  kilos. 
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of  rose  water,  which  is  redistilled,  and  the  drops  of  otto 
of  roses  floating  upon  the  surface  of  the  product  are  collec- 
ted. Otto  of  roses  is  soluhle  in  warm  alcohol,  and  is  a 
mixture  of  a  fluid,  nitrogenous  essential  oil,  and  a 
crystnllisable,  non -nitrogenous  stearoptene,  which  latter 
is  most  abundant  in  samples  from  colder  regions,  wliich 
consequently  congeal  more  readily.  Turkish  oil  con- 
geals at  from  IT  to  16^  It  is  generally  admitted  that 
the  otto  of  roses  is  not  adulterate  by  the  makers,  but  its 
high  price  occasions  a  great  deal  of  fraudulent  mixture  in 
second  hands,  and  the  methods  of  analysis  relied  on  to 
detect  this  leave  much  to  be  desired.  Besides  spermaceti 
and  animal  oils  geranium,  rosewood  (convolvulus  sco- 

Sarins),  and  sandal  wood  oils,  even  copaiba  and  alcohol 
ave  been  used  for  this  purpose. — H.  J. 


IXn.-GEIfEEAI  AHAITTICAI  CHEMISTET. 

A  New  Method  for  the  Detection  of- Arsenic.  H.  Hager 
(Pharm.  Centralhalle  1884,  265).  Repert  Anal. 
Chem.  12,  183. 

A  DBOP  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution  of  arsenic  is 
placed  on  a  clean  brass  plate,  and  evaporated*  over  the 
very  small  flame  of  a  petroleum  lamp.  The  result  is  a 
dark  patch  possessing  the  colour  of  potassium  perman- 
ganate, but  with  weaker  solutions  of  arsenic  a  reddish 
tint  only  is  obtained,  while  with  very  dilute  solutions  a 
faintly -coloured  border  to  the  patch  only  is  noticed. 
The  arop  must  be  heated  mduaii^  at  first,  but  the  tem- 
perature must  at  no  time  be  sufficient  to  bring  about  the 
volatilisation  of  ammonium  salts.  The  arsenical  solution 
must  not  contain  either  free  ammonia,  free  sulphuric 
acid,  free  nitric  acid,  or  a  nitrate,  any  one  of  which  will 
interfere  with  the  reaction.  The  author  gives  detailed 
instructions  for  applying  his  test  to  the  detection  of 
lirsenic'in  sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  phosphoric,  and  acetic 
acids ;   also  m  carbonates,  bismuth  subnitrate,  etc. 

— C  G.  C 


with  glass  pellets  up  to  A;  this  being  accomplished  the 
fimnel-tube  is  drawn  down  till  it  rests  on  the  glass  pack- 
ing, the  remainder  of  A  being  afterwards  nearly  filled 
with  the  glass  pellets.    When  the  apparatus  is  in  me, 


Detection  of  A  cetic  A  cid  in  Formic  Add,  By  H .  Beckurts 
(Pharm.  Centralh.  1884,  54).  Repert.  Anal.  Chem. 
8,  123. 

According  to  the  second  edition  of  the  German  Pharma- 
Gopceia,  M  one  gramme  of  formic  acid  be  heated  for  ten 
minutes  with  five  grammes  of  water  and  one  gramme  of 
oxide  of  mercury,  the  fluid  filtered  ofi"  from  the  reduced 
mercury  should  not  possess  an  acid  reaction,  the  equation 
being:  HCOOH-»-HgO  =  Hg+C02+H20.  Any  acetic 
acid  present  would  remain  unaltered,  and  would  impart 
to  the  filtrate  an  acid  reaction.  The  author  remarks  that 
one  gramme  of  oxide  of  mercury  is  too  little,  1  '17grm. 
of  the  oxide  being  theoretically  necessary  for  one  gramme 
of  acid,  and  he  has  found,  on  testing  commercial  sam- 
ples of  mercuric  oxide,  notable  quantities  of  water  and 
of  calomel.  The  latter  amounted,  in  two  samples 
examined,  to  0*72  and  r07  per  cent.,  respectively,  wnile 
the  former  varied,  in  three  samples,  from  2*25  to  nearly 
three  per  cent  These  impurities  are  objectionable,  as 
they  aiminidh  the  actual  weight  of  mercuric  oxide  taken, 
and  the  presence  of  calomel,  moreover,  hinders  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  formate  of  mercury.  An  excess  of  oxide  of 
mercury  will  not  .interfere  yni\i  the  detection  of  acetic 
acid,  as  acetate  of  mercury  has  an  acid  reaction. — £.  G.  C. 


Apparatus  for  Drying  and  Washing  Gases,.    By  Job. 
Walter.    Chem.  Cent.  Blott  20,  369. 

This  consists  of  a  WoullTs  bottle  with  two  necks.  Fig.  1. 
A  conducting  tube  C  is  passed  through  one  of  the  necks, 
while  a  wide  tube  A  a,  the  lower  end  of  which  is  nar- 
rowed, passes  through  the  other.  This  latter  tube  can 
be  closed  at  the  top,  near  which  it  has  a  small  outlet 
tube  D.  A  funnel  tube  6  is  introduced  so  that  its  lower 
end  protrudes  through  the  narrow  end  at  a.  In  order  to 
prepare  the  apparatus  for  use,  the  funnel-tube  is  first 
inserted,  ho  that  the  funnel  is  just  outside  the  ton  of  A, 
while  the  lower  end  Htill  shows  outside  a,  Whuc  held 
in  this  position  the  space  between  the  two  tubes  is  filled 


Fig.  1. 

the  gas  to  be  manipulated  is  conducted  by  the  tnbe 
C  into  the  apparatus,  entering  tube  A  between  B  ando, 
passing  up  through  the  glass  pdlets,  and  out  at  D,  any 
liquid  which  may  have  been  carried  up  by  the  f tieam  oi 

fas  falling  back  into  the  funnel,  and  sO  back  to  m 
ottom  of  the  apparatus.  A  more  eflfective  appaiatus  w 
that  shown  in  Fig.  2.  in  which  the  wide  glass  tube  A 
reaches  down  to  the  liquid.  The  gaa  passes  throup 
four  openings  in  the  tube,  up  through  the  glass  pellets, 
and  out  at  D.  The  opening  r  allows  the  passMje  of  tlie 
funnel-tube  B.  The  funnel  T  has  three  or  four  gto» 
pellets  fused  upon  its  upper  rim.  It  is  reoommendea 
that  in  this  funnel  a  second  and  smaller  one  should  oe 
inverted,  having  also  three  gUss  peUete  fused  to  its  nm. 
These  pieces  of  apparatus  are  suitable  only  ▼hen  we 
stream  of  gas  is  regular. — G.  H.  B. 


Regulator  for  Fractional  Distillatimi  in  Vacuo,   By  I* 
Godefroy.    Chemisches  Centralblatt  15,  386. 

The  apparatus  consiste  chiefly  of  two  wide  vcrtiol  tnbtf. 
A  and  B  (Fig.  1),  joined  below  by  a  narrow  tube,  ije 
tube  A  has  a  cock  R  above,  and  over  that  a  funnel.  in« 
tube  B  ends  above  in  a  narrower  tube  N,  over  w^w 
•indiarubber  tube  may  be  pushed ;  it  is  provided  bew^ 
with  a  three-way  cock  Ri,  and  in  the  side,  at  a  dttWJ^ 
of  10-12mm.,  are  fused  two  tubes  which  soon  turn  np- 
wards.  These  tubes  have  a  diameter  of  about  two  rD^^^' 
metres.  One  of  them  ends  in  the  bulb  G,  whidi  »g»» 
terminates  in  the  tube  M,  over  which  an  indiaro&i»«^ 
tube  can  be  pushed.  The  other  tube  enters  the  bnlD  u, 
and  then  bends  downwards.  The  tube  A  starts  m^^ 
mercury,  the  other  tube  B  contains  more  or  less  mj^ 
cury  according  to  the  vacuum  to  be  produced,  lo  «' 
the  apparatus,  it  is  connected  with  the  suctionpuinp*"" 
the  distillation  apparatus,  the  former  at  M,  the  Utter* 
N.  The  pump  is  now  started,  the  mercury  amking  »  ^ 
and  rising  in  6.  The  surface  first  reaching  the  open^ 
of  the  tube  C,  and  then  that  of  E.  From  thy  momen* 
it  remains  stationary,  for  the  air  entering  at  N  not  on  ,^ 
prevents  the  mercur>'  from  rising  higher  than  fi,  "« 
endeavours  to  press  its  surface  down.  The  p^\^ 
hereby  becomes  free,  and  an  air  bubble  nses  m  lir » 
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mercnr;  blown  np  with  it  rnnniDK  back  through  DC. 
In  this  way  acoDHtaDt  preaeurelB  obtained  equal  M  the 
difference  of  level  in  A  and  B.  In  the  Hpparatns  of 
Kr.  1  the  limb  £F  occasionally  becomee  aomewhat 
oDBtrncted.    The  piewnre  in  the  apparatus  increases  by 


a  fraction,  withont,  bownver,  iutermptiDg  the  regularity 
of  Uie  boiling.  This  little  inconvenience  is  obviated  by 
the  modification  of  the  opening  E  in  the  fignre.  The 
apparatne  nay  be  employed  for  very  different  preasnrea. 


vacnnm  regulator  by  the  two  cocks  R  and  R'.  Finally 
the  tubes  I,  and  (,'  are  provided  with  two  cocks  r  and  r, 
by  which  commnnicatiou  can  be  made  with  the  air.  If 
R  and  K'  are  opened,  and  r  and  r*  closed,  tbe  vacanm  is 
prodnced  in  the  apparatus.  When  G  ia  bo  placed  that 
the  coudenseMs  only  connected  with  the  bottle  A,  the 
distillate  collects  in  the  latter.  By  turning  G  round,  the  i 
distillate  can  be  conducted  into  B.  On  closing  the  cock 
R  and  opening  r*,  the  bottle  A  fills  with  air,  and  can  be 
repoved. — F.  L.  T. 

A  New  Reagent  for  Sodium,  Ammonium,  and  Lithmm. 

H.  Eager.  Pharra.  Centr.  25,  291, 
The  reagent  in  qnestion  is  potaBsio-ataDnoaB  chloride 
prepared  by  diuolving  live  parts  crystallised  stannons 
chloride  in  10  parts  water,  and  adding  a  solution  of 
potash  of  1  '145  ep.  gr.  in  quantity  sufficient  to  produce 
an  almost  clear  solution.  After  an  hour's  standing,  five 
parts  pota>>h  and  16  parte  water  are  added.  The  mixture 
IS  then  filtered,  aod  the  colourless  solution  kept  in 
bottles  fitted  with  indiarubber  stoppers.  The  reaction 
consists  in  the  formation  of  a  white  precipitate.  The 
solution  to  be  examined  should  not  be  very  acid.  Tbe 
presence  of  earthy  or  metallic  salts  and  m  boric  acid 
interferes  with  the  reaction.  In  testing  caustic  potash' 
for  soda,  and  potaasium  carbonate  for  sodium  carbonate, 
it  is  preferable  t«  saturate  tlie  alkali  partially  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  whereby  the  delicacy  (»  the  reaction 
is  increased. — D.  B. 


The  Council  begs  to  call  the  attention  of  mem- 
bers to  the  subjoined  abstract  of  a  "Rivers  Pollution 
Bill,"  prepared  and  broueht  in  by  Mr.  Hastings,  Earl 
Percy,  and  Colonel  Walrond,  13th  Nov.,  18B4,  and 
invites  its  conaideratioa  fay  the  sections  at  the  earliest 
opportunity. 

1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  forall  purposes  as  the  Rivers 

PoUution  Prevention  Act,  1886. 

2.    Every  person  who — 

(a.)  PutsoTcansea  tobepnt  ortofaU,orpeTmitsta 

be  put  or  to  fall,  oi  to  Im  carried  into  any  stream, 

40  as,  cither  singly  or  in  combination  with  other 

similar  acts  of  t£e  same  or  any  other  peiaon,  to 

interfere  with  its  due  flow,  or  alter  ita  bed,  or 

pollute  its  waters,  any  solid  matter  from  any 


To  regulate  it,  the  tinib  It  u  almost  entirely  emptied  of 
mercury,  and  the  pump  and  distillatjon  apparatns  are 
connected.  As  soon  as  tbe  level  in  B  has  become 
stationary,  as  mnch  iiiercurv  is  mn  into  A  as  produces 
the  required  pressure.  In  ng.  2  the  whole  apparatus  for 
distilling  is  depicted.  The  two  wide-necked  bottles  A 
and  B  are  closed  n~ilh  three  boled  indiarubber  corks, 
through  which  pass  tliree  class  tubes.  Tbe  tubes  (i  and 
'i'  communicate  by  the  three-way  cock  G  with  the  con- 
denser.   The  tubes  ^J  and  I-,'  ore  connected  with  the 


manufactory,  manufacturing  process,  mine, 
qnarry,  or  place,  where  any  trade  business,  or 
occupation  IS  carried  on,  or  any  rubbish,  cinders, 
refuse,  or  waste,  or  any  solid  matter,  putrid, 
poisonous,  ofTensive,  or  injurious  to  animal  life ; 

(6.^  Puts,  or  causes  to  fall  oi  flow,  or  permits  to  be 
put,  or  to  fall  or  flow,  or  to  be  carried  into  any 
stream,  any  liquid  or  solid  sewage  matter  ; 

(e.)  Pate,  or  causes  to  fall  or  flow,  or  permits  to  be 
put  or  to  fall  or  flow,  or  to  be  corned  into  any 
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stream,  any  liquid  oontainin^  matter  poLBonons, 
noziouB,  polluting,  or  injurious  to  animal  life 
from  any  manufactory,  manufacturing  process, 
mine,  or  place  where  any  trade,  business,  or 
occupation  is  carried  on  ; 
shall  be  guilty  of  an  offence  against  this  Act. 
i       In  proving  any  offence  against  this  Act,  evidence  may 
be  given  of  repeated  acts,  which,  taken  together,  mav 
cause  such  offence,  although  each  act,  if  taken  by  itself, 
may  not  be  sufficient  for  that  purpose. 

It  shall  be  sufficient  to  constitute  an  offence  a^inst 
this  Act  to  prove  that  the  person  charged  with  the  offence 
has  done  some  act  or  acts  prohibited  by  this  Act,  although 
the  pollution  complained  of  may  not  have  been  entirely 
caused  by  him. 

Provided  always,  that  it  shall  be  no  defence  to  any 
offence  against  this  Act  to  prove  that  after  any  offence 
against  the  Act  has  been  oonmiitted,  the  water  of  the 
stream  is  less  polluted  than  is  defined  by  the  standards 
of  purity  herem-after  mentioned. 

3.  The  county  court  having  jurisdiction  in  the  place 
where  any  offence  against  this  Act  is  committed  may,  by 
summary  order,  require  any  person  to  abstain  from  the 
commission  of  such  offence,  and  may  insert  in  any  order 
such  conditions  as  to  time,  or  mode,  or  means  of  preven- 
tion of  the  pollution,  or  other  action  in  the  matter,  and 
give  such  directions  as  to  carrying  the  said  order  into 
effect,  as  it  may  think  just. 

The  Court  may  direct  any  skilled  persons  to  report  as 
to  the  best  mode  or  means  to  be  adopted  for  preventing 
any  pollution,  and  may  make  the  adoption  of  such  mode 
or  means  by  the  person  who  has  committed  such  offence 
part  of  its  order :  Provided  always,  that  the  court  shall 
not  sanction  the  adoption  of  any  mode  or  means  of  action 
for  prevention  of  pollution  that  does  not  reduce  the 
polluting  matter  to  a  less  extent  than  is  defined  by  the 
standards  of  purity  herein-after  mentioned. 

Any  person  making  default  in  complying  with  any 
requirements  of  any  order  of  a  county  court  made  in  pur- 
suance of  this  section,  shall  pay  to  the  person  complain- 
ing, or  to  such  other  person  as  the  court  may  direct  such 
^sum,  not  exceeding  fifty  pounds  a  day  for  every  day 
during  which  he  is  m  default  as  the  court  may  order, 
and  such  penalty  shall  be  enforced  in  the  same  manner 
as  any  debt  adjudged  to  be  due  by  the  court ;  moreover, 
if  any  person  in  default  persists  in  disobeying  any  re- 
quirement of  any  such  order  for  a  period  of  not  less  than 
a  month,  or  sucn  other  period  less  than  a  month  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  such  order,  the  court  may,  in  addition 
to  any  penalty  it  may  impose,  iippoint  any  person  or 
persons  to  carry  into  effect  such  order,  and  all  expenses 
incurred  by  any  such  person  or  persons,  and  such  amount 
as  may  be  allowed  by  the  county  court  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  debt  due  from  the  person  in  default  to  the  person 
or  persons  executing  such  order,  and  may  be  recovered 
accordingly  in  the  county  court 

4.  If  either  i>artnr,  in  an v  proceedings  before  the  county 
court  under  this  Act,  feel  aggrieved  by  the  decision  of 
the  court  in  point  of  law,  or  on  the  merits  or  in  respect 
of  the  admission  or  rejection  of  any  evidence,  he  may 
appeal  from  that  decision  to  the  High  Court  of  Justice 
and  to  the  Court  of  Appeal.  The  appeal  shall  be  by 
motion,  or,  if  from  the  judgment  after  trial  in  the  count v 
court,  in  the  form  of  a  special  case,  and  such  case  shall 
be  agreed  upon  by  both  parties  or  their  solicitors,  and  if 
they  cannot  agree,  shall  be  settled  by  the  judge  of  the 
county  court  uponthe  application  of  the  parties  or  their 
solicitors. 

The  court  before  whom  such  appeal  is  heard  may 
draw  any  inferences  from  the  facts  stated  in  the  case 
that  a  jury  might  draw  from  facts  stated  by  witnesses. 

Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  section,  all  the  enact- 
ments, rules,  and  orders  relating  to  the  proceedings  in 
actions  in  county  courts,  and  to  enforcing  judgments  in 
county  courts  and  appeals  from  decisions  of  county  court 
judges,  and  to  the  condition  of  such  appeals,  and  to  the 
powers  of  the  superior  courts  on  sucli  appeals,  shall 
apply  to  all  proceedings  under  this  Act,  ana  to  an  appeal 
from  such  action,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  sucb  action 
and  appeal  related  to  a  matter  within  the  ordinary  juris- 
diction of  the  court. 


Any  plaint  entered  in  a  county  court  under  this  Act 
'  may  be  removed  into  the  Hich  Court  of  Justice  by  leave 
'  of  any  ludge  of  the  said  Hi^  Court,  if  it  appears  to  the 
said  judge  desirable  in  the  mterests  of  justice  that  such 
case  should  be  tried  in  the  first  instance  in  the  High 
Court  of  Justice,  and  not  in  a  county  court,  on  such 
terms  as  to  security  for  and  payments  of  costs  and  such 
other  terms  (if  any)  as  such  judge  may  think  hi. 

5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  and  incumbent  upon  the 
sanitary  authority  of  the  district  within  which  any 
offence  against  the  Act  is  alleged  to  be  committed,  on 
the  complaint  either  of  any  conservancy  authority 
having  jurisdiction  over  the  stream  in  which  such  offence 
is  alleged  to  be  committed,  or  df  Any  fishery  board 
within  the  district  of  which  such  offence  is  alleged  to  be 
committed,  or  of  any  owner  or  occupier  of  umd  or  a 
dwelling-house  witlun  the  district  of  the  sanitary 
authority,  to  institute  proceedings  to  restrain  the  com- 
mission of  such  offence,  and  if  the  sanitary  authority 
refuse  to  institute  such  proceedings,  or  having  instituted 
the,  same,  refuse  o«  neglect  to  prosecute  the  same  with 
due  diligence,  such  conservancy '  authority  or  fishery 
board  or  owner  or  occupier  may  apply  to  the  judge  of  the 
court  in  which  such  proceedings  should  be  instituted  or 
are  pending  for  leave  to  institute  proceedings  in  the 
name  of,  or  to  continue  and  prosecute  and  conduct  in^e 
name  of,  the  sanitary  authority,  the  proceedings  insti- 
tuted, and  the  court  may  permit  the  same  proceedings 
to  be  so  instituted  or  contmued  and  prosecuted  at  the 
cost  of  the  sanit€Lry  authority.  All  necessary  and 
proper  costs  or  expenses  incurred  by  or  on  behalf  of  the 
applicant  under  and  in  accordance  with  the  aforesaid 
provisions  of  this  section  and  not  recoverable  from  the 
offender  shall  be  payable  to  the  applicant  by  the  sanitary 
authority,  and  all  such  payments,  and  all  other  proper 
expenses  incurred  by  the  sanitary  authority  under  and 
in  pursuance  of  the  aforesaid  provisions  of  this  secticm, 
shall  be  deemed  expenses  properly  in<;urred  by  such 
authority  in  the  execution  of  the  Public  Healtii  Act, 
1876. 

Proceedings  may  also  be  instituted  ii^  respect  of  any 
offence  aigainst  this  Act  by  any  person  aggrieved  by  the 
commission  of  such  offence.  Provided  always,  that  the 
court  in  which  such  proceedings  shall  be  brought  may, 
on  the  application  oi  the  person  against  whom  such  pro- 
ceedings are  taken,  order  the  person  who  institntes  the 
same  to  give  security  for  the  costs  of  such  proceedingSi 
and,  unless  such  security  be  given,  may  order  such,  pro- 
ceedings to  be  staged. 

6.  If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
after  a   local  inquiry  by  a  duly  qualified  inspector 
appointed  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  it  is  desimble 
that  the  order  of  any  court  directing  a  person  found 
guilty  of  an  offence  against  the  Act  to  use  proper  and 
sufficient  modes  or  means,  or  certain  prescribed  modes 
or  means,  for  the  prevention  of  a  pollution  to  any  stream 
within  a  limited  time  should  be  modified  by  allowing  an 
extension  of  time,  or  the  adoption  of  some  other  mode  or 
means,  such  person  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  Local 
Gk>vemment  Board,  apply  to  the  court  for  an  order 
allowing  such  extension  of  time,  or  the  adoption  of  some 
other  mode  or  means,  and  the  court  may,  after  hearing 
the  evidence  adduced  in  support  of  and  agsunst  saen 
application  for  such  extension  of  time,  or  for  uie  adoption 
of  some  other  modes  or  means,  modify  any  existing 
order  accordingly.     Provided  that  such  other  mode  or 
means  reduce  the  polluting  matter  below  the  standards 
of  purity  herein-after  mentioned  ;   and  provided  also 
that  every  order  of  the  court  modifying  any  existing 
order  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  appeal  as  the  existiDg 
order  would  be  subject  to ;  and  that  in  no  case  shall  a 
greater  extension  of  time  than  six  mouths  be  made  by 
any  court. 

7.  The  powers  s^ven  by  this  Act  shall  not  be  deemed 
to  prejudice  or  affect  any  other  rights  or  powers  now 
existing  or  vested  in  any  person  or  persons  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  law,  or  custom ;  and  such  right  or  power 
may  be  exercised  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  Ad  bad 
not  passed,  and  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  legalise  any 
act  or  default  which  would,  but  for  the  Act,  be  deemed 
to  be  a  nuisance  or  otherwise  contrary  to  law,  nor  shall 
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apply  to  affect  the  lawful  exercise  of  any  righte  of 
impoanding  or  diverting  w«ter. 

8.  Any  person  who  causes  any  polluting  matter  to  fall 
or  flow  into  any  stream  by  any  channel,  drain,  or  other 
communication  that  has  been  made  or  opened  since  the 
fifteenth  day  of  August  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
seventy-six,  shall  mcur  a  penalty  not  exceeding  fifty 
pounds,  and  a  further  ^nalty  not  exceeding  ten  poundCs 
a  day  for  each  day,  dating  from  the  date  of  the  first  con- 
viction, such  penalty  to  be  recovered  in  manner  provided 
by  the  Summary  Jurisdiction  Acts.  In  any  proceedings 
under  this  section,  the  burden  of  proving  that  the  channel, 
drain,  or  other  communication  by  which  the  polluting 
matter  passes  or  flows  into  any  stream,  was  made  or 
opened  oefore  the  fifteenth  day  of  August  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  seventy-six,  shall  rest  with  the  person 
causing  the  polluting  matter  to  pass  or  flow  into  any 
stream. 

9.  In  this  Act,  if  not  inconsistent  with  the  context, 
the  following  terms  have  the  meanings  herein-after 
respectively  assigned  to  them  (that  is  to  say)  : — 

*'  Person  "  includes  any  body  of  persons  corporate  or 

unincorporate. 
"  Court "  means  the  county  court  of  the  district  in 

which  the  pollution  of  any  stream  takes  place. 
"  Stream  "  includes  all  rivers,  whether  tidal  or  other- 
wise, brooks,  navigable  canals,  lakes  and  water- 
courses, except  sucn  parts  of  a  tidal  river  as  the 
Local  Government  Board  may  by  order,  published 
in  the  *'  London  Gazette,**  after  local  enquiry  deter- 
mine on  sanitary  grounds  not  to  be  part  of  a  river. 
It  shall  also  include  so  much  of  the  sea  as  the  Local 
Government  Board  may  by  like  order,  and  on  the 
like  ground,  declare  to  be  part  of  a  stream. 
"  Sanitary  authority "  meana  in  the  metropolis,  as 
defined   by  **The    Metropolis    Management  Act, 
1855,"  any  local  authority  acting  in  the  execution  of 
**The  Nuisances  Removal  Act  for  England.  1855,*' 
and  the  Acts   amending  the  same ;  elsewhere  in 
Enj^land   any  urban  or  rural   sanitary   authority 
acting  in  the  execution  of  '*  The  Public  Health  Act, 
1875." 
"  Conservancy  authority  **  means  any  body  of  con- 
servators having,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  jurisdiction 
over  any  river  lor  navigation  or  other  purposes. 
"  Fishery   board "  means   a   board   of  conservators 
appointed  under  *'  The  Salmon  Fishery  Acts,  1861 
to  1876,*'  or  <'The  Freshwater  Fisheries  Acts,  1878 
or  1884.'* 
' '  Standards  of  purity  **  shall  mean- 
Co.  )  Any  hquid  which  has  not  been  subjected  to 
perfect  rest  in  subsidence  ponds  of  sufficient  size 
for  a  period  «of  at  least  six  hours,  or  which, 
having  been  so  subjected  to  subsidence,  contains 
in  suspension  more  than  one  part  bv  weight  of 
dry  organic  matter  in  one  hundred  thousand 

Earts  by  weight  of  the  liquid,  or  which,  not 
aving  been  so  subjected  to  subsidence,  contains, 
in  suspension,  more  than  three  parts  by  weight 
of  dry  mineral  matter,  or  one  part  by  weight  of 
dry  organic  matter  in  one  hundred  thousand 
parts  by  weight  of  the  liquid. 

{b!)  Any  liquia  containing  in  solution  more  than 
two  parts  Dy  weight  of  organic  carbon,  or  '3  part 
by  weight  of  organic  nitrogen  in  one  hundred 
thousand  parts  by  weight. 

(c)  Any  liquid  which  shall  exhibit  b^r  daylight  a 
distinct  colour  when  a  stratum  of  it,  one  inch 
deep,  is  placed  in  a  white  porcelain  or  earthen- 
ware vessel. 

{d,)  Any  liquid  which  contains,  in  solution,  in 
one  hundred  thousand  parts  by  weight,  more 
than  two  parts  by  weight  of  any  metal  except 
calcium,  magnesium,  potassium,  and  sodium. 

(e.)  Any  liquia  which,  in  one  hundred  thousand 
parts  by  weight,  contains,  whether  in  solution 
or  suspension,  in  chemical  combination  or  other- 
wise, more  than  '05  part  by  weight  of  metallic 
arsenic. 

(/.)  Any  li(^uid  which,  after  acidification  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  contains,  in  one  hundred  thousand 


parts  by  weight,  more  than  one  part  by  weight 
of  free  chlorine. 

{g,)  Any  liquid  which  contains,  in  one  hundred 
thousand  parts  by  weight,  more  than  one  part 
by  weight  of  sulphur,  in  the  condition  either  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  or  of  a  soluble  sulphuret. 

(h. )  Any  liquid  possessing  an  acidity  greater  than 
that  which  is  jprodacedby  adding  two  parts  by 
weight  of  real  muriatic  acid  to  one  tnousand 
parts  by  weight  of  distilled  water. 

(i.)  Any  liquid  possessing  an  alkalinity  greater 
than  that  produced  by  adding  one    part   by 
weight  of  dry  caustic  soda  to  one  thousand  parts  • 
by  weight  of  distilled  water. 

(k.)  Any  liquid  exhibiting  a  film  of  petroleum  or 
hydrocarbon  oil  upon  its  surface,  or  containing, 
in  suspension,  in  one  hundred  thousand  parts, 
more  than  *05  part  of  such  oil. 

10.  In  the  application  of  this  Act  to  Scotland,  the 
following  provisions  shall  have  effect : — 

(1. )  The  expression  "  sanitary  authority  '*  shall  mean 
and  include  the  local  authority  in  any  parish  or 
borough  in  Scotland  acting  under  the  Public 
Health  (Scotland)  Act,  1867. 

(2.)  The  expression  *' London  Gazette*'  shall  mean 
Edinburgh  Gazette. 

(3.)  The  expression  "The  Public  Health  Act,  1875," 
shall  mean  the  Public  Health  (Scotland)  Act,  1867, 
and  any  Acts  amending  the  same. 

(4. )  This  Act  shall  be  read  and  construed  as  if  for 
the  expression  *'  the  Local  Government  Board  '* 
wherever  it  occurs  therein  "the  Secretary  of 
State**  were  substituted,  and  the  expression  "  the 
Secretary  of  State*'  shall  mean  one  of  Her 
Majesty  s  principal  Secretaries  of  State. 

(5.)  The  expression  "the  County  Court'*  shall 
inean  the  sneriff  of  the  county,  and  shall  include 
the  sheriff  substitute,  and  the  expression  "plaint 
entered  in  a  county  court  '*  shall  mean  petition  or 
complaint  presented  in  a  sheriff*s  court. 

(6.)  The  expression  "the  Hi^h  Court  of  Justice" 
dial]  mean  the  court  of  session  in  either  division 
of  the  Inner  House  thereof. 

(7.)  All  the  jurisdiction,  powers,  and  authorities 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  this  Act  are  hereby 
conferred  on  sherim  and  their  substitute. 

(8.)  The  conrt  of  session  may,  on  the  application  of 
the  Lord  Advocate  on  behalf  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  interpone  their  authority  to  any  order  made 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  as  to  the  costs  incurred 
by  him  in  relation  to  inquiries  instituted  by  him 
under  this  Act,  and  as  to  the  parties  by  whom 
such  costs  shall  be  borne,  and  may  ^ant  decrte 
conform  thereto,  upon  which  execution  and  dili- 
gence may  proceed  td  common  form. 

(9. )  An  inspector  appointed  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  by  the  Secretary  of  Stato  shall,  for  the  purposes 
of  any  in<|^uiry  directed  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
under  this  Act,  be  entitled  by  a  summons,  signed 
by  him,  to  require  the  attendance  of  all  persons  he 
may  think  fit  to  call  before  him  in  regard  to  the 
matters  of  the  inquiry,  and  to  administer  oaths  to 
and  examine  upon  oath  all  such  persons,  and 
to  require  and  enforce  the  production  upon  oath  \ 
of  all  documents,  accounts  and  papers  in  any- 
wise relating  to  such  inquiry,  and  shall  also  have 
in  relation  to  the  inspection  of  places  and  matters 
required  to  be  inspected  similar  powers  to  those 
which  sanitary  inspectors  have  under  the  Public 
Health  (Scotland)  Act,  1867. 

11.  In  the  application  of  this  Act  to  Ireland  the  fol- 
lowing provision  shall  have  effect : — 

( I . )  The  expression  * '  sanitary  authority  **  shall  mean 
any  urban  or  rural  sanitary  authority  acting  in 
the  execution  of  "  The  Puolic  Health  (Ireland) 
Act,  1878:** 

(2.)  The  expression  "  the  PubUc  Health  Act,  1875,** 
shall  mean  the  "  Public  Health  (Ireland)  Act, 
1878  :  '* 

(3.)  The  expression  "the  Local  Government  Board" 
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shall  mean  the  Local  Goverament  Board  for  Ire- 
land : 

(4.)  The  exi)re88ion  "  the  county  court "  shall  mean 
the  civil  bill  court : 

(5.)  The  expression  "plaint  entered  in  a  county 
court "  shall  mean  Civil  Bill  process : 

(6.)  The  expression  <*the  Hifh  Court  of  Justice" 
shall  mean  Her  Majesty's  High  Court  of  Justice 
in  Ireland,  and  the  expression  *'  Court  of  App^  " 
shall  mean  Her  Majesty's  Court  of  Ap|^  in 
Ireland  or  any  part  thereof  to  which  app^Us  may 
be  brought  from  the  dedaion  of  a  dvil  oiU  court : 

(7.)  The  expression  **  the  judge  of  the  county 
court "  shall  mean  the  chairman  of  quarter  ses- 
sions and  judge  of  the  civil  bill  court : 

(8.)  The  expression  '*  the  London  Gazette  *'  shall 
mean  the  Dublin  Gazette  : 

(9.)  All  the  jurisdiction,  powers,  and  authorities 
necessary  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  are  hereby 
conferred  upon  the  civil  bill  courts  and  superior 
courts  and  the  judges  of  the  same  respective^. 

(10.)  All  penalties  wnen  recovered  by  or  on  behalf 
of,  or  at  the  instance  of,  or  in  any  proceeding 
instituted  by  any  sanitary  authority,  or  any  officer 
of  such  authority,  shall  be  paid  to  such  sanitary 
authority,  and  by  the  same  applied  in  aid  of  their 
expenses  under  the  Sanitary  Acts ;  and,  save  as 
aforesaid,  all  such  penalties  shall  be  applied,  and 
the  penalties  mentioned  in  section  eight  shall  be 
recovered  and  applied  in  manner  directed  by 
"The  Fines  Act  (Ireland),  1861,"  and  any  Act 
amending  the  same. 
1%  The  Rivers  Pollution  Prevention  Act,  1876,  is 
hereby  repealed. 


Inorganic  Chemistry.  By  Edward  Frankland, 
Ph.D.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Che- 
mistry in  the  Normal  School  of  Science,  and 
Francis  R  Japp,  M.A.j  PLD.,  F.I.C.,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Chemistry  m  the  Normal  School  of 
Science.  With  Illustrations.  London :  J.  <b  A. 
Churchill,  11,  New  Burlington  Street,  1884 

A  LARGE  8vo.  volume,  bound  in  red  cloth,  with  map 
of  spectra  as  frontispiece,  preface,  table  of  contents, 
introduction  (Chap.  I)  on  "Matter  &  Force,"  and 
forty  chapters  of  subject  matter  besides,  the  whole 
covering  783  pagea  A  complete  alphabetical  index 
closes  the  work,  and  this  index  covers  twenty-one 
*  pages,  the  last  pa^  also  including  a  small  list  of 
errata.  The  work  is  illustrated  by  some  61  woodcuts. 
The  chapters  are  headed  as  follows,  these  headings 

giving  a  fair  idea  of  the  plan  of  the  whole  work  :— 
hapJ., matter  andforce;!!,  elements  andcompounds; 
in..chemical  nomenclature;  IV., laws  of  combination ; 
v.,  the  atomic  theory  ;  VL,  molecular  weights  ;  VII., 
atomic  weights;  VIIL,  chemical  notation,  atomicity  ; 
IX.,  comx>ound  radicals;  X.,  classification  of  elements; 
XI.,  relations  between  chemical  composition  and  spe- 
cific gravity,  atomic  volume  ;  XIlTchemical  affinity ; 
XIIL,  chemical  homogeneity ;  XiV.,  isomerism,  me- 
tamerism, pol^merism,  Allotropy ;  XV.,  heat  of 
chemical  combination,  thermo'cnemistry ;  XVI..  fu- 
sion and  fusing-points ;  XVIL,  ebullition  and  boiling- 
points  ;  XVIII,  solution ;  XIX. ,  diffusion  ;  XX.,  crys- 
tallography ;  XXL,  weights  and  measures.  NON- 
METALS;  XXIL,  monad  elements;  XXIII.,  dyad 
elements ;  XXIV.,  triad  elements  ;  XXV«  tetrad 
elements ;  XXVI.  pentad  elements ;  XXVIL,  hexad 
elements ;  XX  VIIL,  monad  elements  (halogen  group) : 
XXIX,  tetrad  elements  (silicon  group) ;  XXX.^entaa 
elements  (phosphorus  group).  METALS ;  XXXL, 
distinguishing  characteristics  of   the  met^c   ele- 


ments (gold  group)  •  HCXVL,  tetrad  elements : 
(aluminium  group);  XXXVH.,  metals  of  the  rare 
earths :  XXXVIIL,  tetrad  elements  (platinum  group); 
XXXIX.,  tetrad  elements  (lead) ;  XL.,  hexad  elements 
(uranium  group) ;  XLL,  hexad  elements  (chromium 
group). 

Chbmiker-Kalknder.  1856.  Ein  Hulfsbuch  fur 
Chemiker,  Physiker,  Mineralpgen,  Industrielle 
Pharmaceuteui  Huttenmanner,  u.  a.  w.  von  Dr. 
Rudolf  Bisdermann,  Sechster  Jahigang.  Hit 
einer  Beilage.  Berlin,  1885.  Verlag  von  Julius 
Springer.    Monb^jouplatz,  a 

This  well-known  Taschenbuch  has  just  appeared  for 
1886,  and  it  is  to  be  followed  during  this  nionth 
(NoyemberX  by  Dr.  Biedkrmann's  Technisch-che- 
misches  Jahrbuch.  also  for  1885.  To  purchasers  of 
the  Chemiker-Kalender,  the  Jahrbuch  will  be  sold 
at  a  20%  discou^t  The  price  of  the  Kalender  is  three 
shillings.  The  groimd  covered  by  this  work  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following  excerpt  taken  from  the 
Inhalts-Vkrzbichnis  :— Uebersichts  Kalender  fiir 
1885.  Haufig  gobrauchte  Atomgewichte  und  deren 
Multipla.  Vorwort.  Immerwahrender  Kalender,  Zeit- 
tafel,  Schreibkalender.  Atomgewichte  der  Elemente, 
Volumgewicht  Volumgewichte  von  Losungen*  A, 
fi^f.^??  '.  B  Saiiren ;  C,  Sake ;  D.  Alkohole,'etc., 
Losliclikeit,ljiigenschaften  chemischer  Stoffe,  Analyse, 
Maasanalyse,  Spectralanalyse,  Gasanalyse,  Physio 
logksch-chemische  Analyse,  Techpisch-chemische 
Untersuchungen :  L/Wasser ;  IL.  Probirkunst ;  IIL, 
Brennmaterialien  :  iV.,  Schwef elsaure :  V.,  Alkali* 
VL.  Chlorkalk J  VH.,  Starke  und  Zucker ;  VIIL' 
Farben ;  IX.,-  Keramik ;  X.,  Glaa,  XL,  Mortel  un<i 
Cement,  Mineralogie. 

The  Beilige  zum  Chemiker-Kalender,  1885,  contains 
tables  and  data  under  the  foUowing^ headings :  L 
Miinz-tabellen  ;  IL,  Mathematik ;  ILL,  Maas  uni 
Qewicht;  IV.,  Warme;  V.,  Ausdehnung:  VI, 
Dampfspannung  ;  VIL,  Barometric ;  VIII  Licht ; 
IX.,  Electricitat ;  X.,  Magnetismus ;  XI.,  Diffusion 
und  Capillaritat :  XlL,  Volumgewicht  Anhang: 
(Fiir  Studirende  der  Chemie  wichtif  e  Vorlesungen. 
Preise  der  wichtigsten  chemiscnen  Apparatej 
Anzeigen. 
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13823  W.  Whitworth  Nightingale,  London.  ImprovementB 
in  the  manofaoture  of  transparent  ice.    October  21 

13925  A.  M.  Clark.  London.  An  improved  process  of.  and 
apparatus  for,  purifying  glycerine  and  other  siuistanoQiL  Com- 
monicated  by  P.  Howard  Houghton,  United  States.  Complete 
speoiflcation.   October  21  '^ 

13829  J.  H.  Johnson,  London.  Improrements  in  bleadiioK 
and  apparatus  therefor.  Commonicated  by  E.  Hermlte.  Puru, 
October  21 

13910  W.  R.  Lake,  London.  An  improved  method  of.  and 
apparatus  for,  treating  sugar  cane  preparatory  to  the  extrac- 
tion of  sugar  therefrom.  Communicated  by  EJ.  Schulse, 
Amsterdam.    Complete  specification.    October  21 

13861  H.  Rees,  Battersea.  A  method  of  preparing  books  to 
hold,  oonvey,  and  exhibit  chemioals.  oolours,  and  uasfol  pre- 
parationB,  combined  with  instructions  for  their  application. 
October  22 

1397S  B.  W.  Pamell,  Liverpool.  Improvements  in  the  treat- 
ment of  complex  ores  and  suostances  containing  antimony  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  cCpper,  lead,  oobalt,  and  nickel,  or 
one  or  more  of  these  metals.   October  22 

liOlO  H.  J.  Cooper.  London.  Improvements  in  the  manu- 
facture of  Portland  cement.   October  22 

11011  J.  Imray,  London.  Process  for  extracting  and  sac- 
charifying ingredients  of  amylaceous  substances  by  ti«atment 
with  malt.  Communicated  by  L,  Coisinier,  Paris.  Complete 
specification.    October  22 
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11018  W.  R.  Lake,  London.  Lnprovemento  In  apparatus  for 
oarburetUng  or  enriching  air.  or  fniDregnating  the  same  with 
inflammable  vapour,  for  illuminating  or  heating  purposes. 
Communicated  by  P.  T.  Dubos,  Rouen.    October  SS 

14X00  W.  G.  White.  London.  Improvements  in  colour  print- 
ing, and  in  the  preparation  of  colours  to  be  employed  therein. 
October  22 

14022  T.  HoUiday,  London.  Improvements  in  dyeing  veget- 
able or  other  texule  fibre.    October  22 

11035  G.  Quarrie,  Liverpool.  Improvements  in  the  process 
of  obtaining,  and  in  the  application  of,  a  useful  product  or 
products  from  peat.    October  23 

14036  F.  C.  Cr&mer,  Liverpool.  Improvements  in  the  manu- 
facture of  glue,  applicable  for  use  vrith  tinfoiL   October  23 

14049  J.  O.  WiUans,  Westhampetead.  Improvements  in 
preparing  iron  ores  and  oxides  in  coking  ovens  for  use  in 
manufactures.    October  23 

14071  J.  Makin,  Manchester.  An  improvement  in  coating 
iron,  steel,  or  other  metal  with  lead.    October  24. 

14063  W.  Edwards,  London.'  A  new  or  improved  material 
adapted  and  applied  to  the  manufacture  of  fife  buoys,  swim- 
ming  belts,  anohor  buoys,  and  the  like.    October  24 

14065  T.  Hampton.  London.  Improvements  in  the  manu- 
facture of  steel  and  ingot  iron.    October  24 

14087  J.  Farthing  and  J.  H.  Lorrimer,  London.  Improved 
manufacture  of  artificial  asphalte.    October  24 

14091  H.  W.  Fenner,  London.  Improvements  in  stills  or 
boUers  for  distilling  tar  or  other  hydrocarbon  substances. 
October  24 

14005  B.  Peacock,  London.  Improvements  in  retorts  for 
melting  materials  in  the  manufacture  of  glass.    October  24 

141U  F.  Noel  Mackay  and  W.  Baxter,  Liverpool.  Improve- 
ments in  apparatus  for  solidifyios  paraffin  in  oils.    October  25 

14140  Bdia  Broncs,  London.  Improvements  in  the  manu- 
facture of  explosive  compounds.    October  25 

14148  F.  Herbert^  London.  Improvements  in  the  treatment 
of  sewage,  the  said  improvements  being  in  part  applicable  to 
the  purification  of  foul  liquids.    October  25 

14158  A.  O.  Brookes,  London.  Improvements  in  the  process 
of,  and  means  or  apparatus  for,  concentrating  ore.  Communi- 
cated by  H.  Pratt  Tobey  and  G.  Burder  Thayer,  United  Stetes. 
October  25 

14158  W.  R.  Jjake.  London.  Improvements  in  the  manu- 
facture of  BteeL  Communicated  by  W.  Courtenay,  United 
States.    Complete  specification.    October  25 

14160  G.  F.  Redfem,  London.  Improvements  in  dyeing 
cotton.    Communicated  by  £.  E.  Haeffely,  St.  Di6.  October  S 

14173  J.  Waller  Pratt,  Liverpool.  Improvements  in  purify- 
ing and  decolouriziog  crude  nitric  acid,  and  in  apparatus 
therefor.    October  27 

14175  R.  Vaughan  Dickens,  Windsor.  The  appUcatioa  of 
glass  or  vitreous  material  to  the  construction  of  monumental 
tablets  or  recorda.   October  27 

14187  H.  J.  Allison,  London.  An  improved  medical  com- 
pound. Communicate(V  by  £.  A.  Guptill,  United  States. 
October  27 

14196  H.  G.  Fairbum,  Cardiff  Improvements  in  machinery 
for  washing,  separating,  and  purifying  coal  and  other  sub- 
stances.   October  27 

14190  H.  O.  Fairbum,  CardifT.  Improvements  in  machinery 
for  desiccating  at  low  temperatures  coal  and  other  substances. 
October  27 

14208  C.  Gelstharp,  London.  Improvements  in  treating  ores 
or  compoands  containing  copper,  iron,  or  sulphur.   October  27 

14225  J.  Clare,  Saddleworih,  Yorkshire.  A  new  process  of 
dyeing  black  on  cotton,  cotton  yams,  or  cotton  fabric,  or  other 
vegetable  fibre.    October  28 

14240  A.  M.  Clark,  London.  Improvements  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  caaeine  and  in  the  product  so  obtained,  and  in  articles 
made  therefrom.  Communicated  by  £.  E.  Childs,  United 
States.    October  28 

14241  A.  M.  Clark,  London.  An  improved  composition 
mastia  Communicated  by  A.  Denom,  United  States.  Com- 
plete speoiflcation.    October  28 

14249  J.  Nicholas  and  H.  Lafone,  London.  An  improved 
process  for  refining  sugar.    October  28 

14252  C.  M.  PielBticker,  London.  Improvements  in  the  pro- 
duction of  steel  (and  other  metal)  wire,  plates,  rods,  bars,  etc., 
and  in  apparatus  connected' therewith.  Partly  communicated 
by  Or.  F.  C.  G.  Miiller,  Prussia.    October  28 

14253  W.  £.  Gedge,  London.  Improvements  in  the  manu- 
facture of  tin-plate.  Communicated  by  The  Soci^td  Qto^rale 
dee  Cirages  Francais,  Paris.   October  2S 

14200  A.  W.  L.  Reddle.  London  Improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of  gas.  Communicated  by  R.  A.  Chesebrough, 
United  States.    Complete  specification.    October  28 

14264  S.  Pitt,  London.  Improvements  in  the  manufacture  of 
iron  and  steel  by  the  employment  of  a  purified  metal.  Com- 
municated by  A.  Rollet,  St.  Etienne.   October  28 

14276  W.  P.  Thompson,  LiverpooL  Improvements  In  dyeing 
with  aniline-black.  Communicated  by  A.  Descroix,  ville- 
franche.    October  29 

14285  B.  Brooke,  Halifax.  An  improved  construction  of  tank 
for  melting  glass.    October  29 

14289  J.  Sundstrom,  Bromley-by-Bow.  Improvements  in 
pans  for  evaporating  cane  juice,  and  like  solutions  or  liquids 
likely  to  boil  over.    October  29 

1491  T.  F.  Haldane  and  W.  D.  A.  Host.  Glasgow.  Improve- 
ments in  the  destructive  distillation  of  shsle,  and  in  the 
apparatus  employed  therefor.    October  29 

14306  C.  Leech,  T.  Neal,  O.  M.  Lillv,  and  H.  J.  Staples, 
London.  Improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  Indian  red, 
Venetian  red,  and  other  oxide  of  iron  pigments.    October  29 

14322  A.  M.  Clark,  London.   An  improved  process  of,  and 


apparatus  for,  decolourizing,  clarifying,  and  rendering  limpid 
on  solution  in  the  cold,  tanning  extracts  and  liquoni  used  in 
tanning  and  dyeing.  Communicated  by  J.  Serri6re,  Lyontt- 
October29 

14324  P.  M.  Justice.  London.  Improvements  in  furnaces  for 
burning  cement  and  other  substances,  and  In  the  linings 
therefor.    Communicated  by  C.  Dietsch,  Malstatt    October  29 

14326  L  Levinstein,  London.  Improyements  in  the  manu- 
facture of  colouring  matters.  Communicated  by  Dr.  H. 
Reinherz,  Hanover.    October  30 

14328  C.  Thompson,  Sunderland.  An  improved  form  in 
bricks  for  the  construction  of  fumaces,  stoves,  kilns,  etc. 
October  30 

14358  E.  Capitaine,  London.  Process  for  the  manufacture  of 
celluloid  or  similar  materials.  Communicated  by  Rbeinische 
Hartgummi-Waaren-Fabrik,  Mannheim.    October  30 

14361  M.  Cock,  London.  An  improved  coating  for  explosive 
compounds  and  cartridges.  Complete  specification.  October 
30  « 

14365  W.  Dawson,  London.  Improvements  in  mills  or 
trltnrators  for  reducing  cement  or  other  hard  substances. 
October  30 

14379  F.  M.  Lyte,  Putnev,  Surrey,  and  C.  L.  J.  A.  Lewall, 
London.  Improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  explosive 
compounds.    Oct.  30 

14998  J.  Stansdeld,  Fleetwood.  Improvements  in  the  manu- 
facture and  laying  of  asphalte.    October  31 

14427  F.  Amott,  London.  Improvements  in  apparatus  to  be 
applied  in  connection  with  coke  ovens  for  conducting  away 
from  such  ovens  the  gases,  and  for  receiving  the  condensable 
constituents  as  they  separate  therefrom.    October  31 

14430  A.  Bruce  Joy  and  J.J.  Lewen,  London.  An  improved 
process  for  making  imitation  marble.    October  31 

14466  W.  Briggs,  London.  Improvements  in  hand  grenades 
for  extingoishing  fires.    November  1 

14468  C.  Thompson  and  C.  Hammond,  London.  Manufacture 
of  "Virgin  Gas'*  for  lighting,  heating,  and  other  purposes. 
November  1 

14509  L.  A.  Groth,  London.  Improvements  in  gaa-producer 
fumaces.  Communicated  by  W.  Backer,  Bud weis.  Complete 
specification.    November  3 

14530  W.  P.  Thompson,  LiverpooL  Improvements  in  the 
arrangement  and  construction  m  refrigerating  chambers  or 
buildings.  Communicated  by  J.  F.  Hanrahan,  united  States. 
Complete  specification.    November  4 

14533  H.  whitehead  and  R.  Hodgson,  Liverpool.  Improve- 
ments in  the  manufacture  of  salt  from  brine,  and  in  apparatus 
therefor.    November  i 

14543  G.  Washington  Mears,  London,  Improvements  in 
smoke  consumers.    Complete  specificaUon.   November  4  . 

14549  P.  M.  Justice.  London,  Improvements  in  the  treat- 
ment of  alkaline  chlorides.  Communicated  by  L,  E.  Thomas, 
Paris.    November  4 

14551  J.  Jameson,  London.  Improvembnts  in  and  apparatus 
for  the  manufacture  of  coke.    November  4 

14553  G.  Davidson.  R.  Cattley  Jackson,  and  J.  Black  Duncan, 
London.  Improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  carbons  for  in- 
candescent electric  lamps  and  apparatus  to  be  used  therein. 
November  4  i 

14556  H.  Simon,  London.  Improvements  in  covers  for  re- 
torts and  similar  receptacles.  Communicated  by  the  Berlin- 
Anhaltische  Maschinenbau-Actien  Gesellschaft,  Berlin.  Nov- 
ember 4 

14561  J.  Doutreleau.  London.  Process  for  discolouring  and 
purifying  vegetable  extracts  containing  tannin.    November  4 

14563  W.  Wnite,  London.   Improvements  in  the  manufacture 
or  production  of  aluminium  chloride.   November  4 
.    14564  E.  de  Pass,  London.    A  process  of  manufacturing  tubes 
in  steel,  ordinary  iron,  homogeneous  iron,  alloyed  iron,  pure  or  ' 
alloyed  copper,  and  all  other  pure  or  alloyed  metals.    Com- 
municated by  P.  £.  Secr^tan,  Paris.    November  4 

14687  A.  M.  Clark,  London.  An  improved  manufacture  of 
artificial  leather.  Communicated  by  H.  Schwabacher,  Paris. 
November  4 

14596  W.  Tait  and  A.  Lilley,  Burton-on-Trent  An  improve- 
ment in  coolers,  refrigerators,  and  condensers.   November  5 

14603  J.  Plummer,  Glasgow.  Improvements  in  obtaining 
sulphur  from  alkali  waste.    November  5 

14607  S.  Turner  and.  J.  Bull,  Manchester.  Improvements  in 
the  manufacture  of  asbesto-metallic  cloth.    November  5 

14609  J.  Robertson,  Manchester.  Improvements  in  apparatus 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  paper.    November  5 

14621  J.  Hatfield,  London.  Improvements  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  artificial  stone.    Complete  spedflcation.    November  5 

14638  C.  Cochrane,  London.  Desiccation  of  the  air  supply  of 
furnaces,  and  apparatus  for  drying  air  for  that  or  other 
purposes.    November  6  t 

14672  H.  J.  Haddan,  Westminster.  Process  for  the  recovery 
of  tin  from  tin-plate  scrap,  and  other  materials  containing  tin, 
such  as  oxidised  metal  and  residues.  Communicated  by  A. 
Lanibotte,  Brussels.    November  6 

14678  B.  H.  Remmers  and  J.  Williamson,  Ijondon.  An  im- 
pruved  process  of  filtering  paraffin  oila  and  of  refining  the 
solid  paraffin  obtained  therefrom.    November  6 

14681  c  R.  Alder  Wright,  London.  Improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of  soap.    November  6 

146M)  F.  J.  Brougham,  London.  Improvements  in  the  pro- 
cess of  and  means  for  equalizing  the  temperature  in  cast-steel 
ingots.   Communicated  by  A.  8ailler,Witkowits.  November  6 

14604  T.  Horsburgh,  Birmingham.  A  new  or  improved 
machine  for  the  preparation  of  finings  for  beer  and  other 
liquids.    November  7 

14700  W.  P.  Thompson,  Liverpool.  Improvements  in  the 
distillation  of  fatty  substances  and  the  like  by  means  of  super- 
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heated  »Ut.m  and  appaimtns  tberitor.  Communicated  br  M. 
Jullen  and  M.  Blamul.  Odena.   NOTamtMr  T 

1171S  J.  K.  Moerath.  London.  Banltary  csnttriicllons  of  flre 
and  earthqaake-prool  hooBse  or  otber  bnlldlugn.   NOTember  7 

IlIZl  H.  E.  Devaux,  Loudon.  ImpraTemenCii  in  the  iubjiq. 
. _. .     nioated  '-   '    -    ■  


faotore  of  cement.    Commnuioai 


NOTB 


aberT 


t  br  J.  fatinani,  Lille. 


r  bie  rendered  waterproof.    Commiuiicated 
auiler,  Berlin.   November  7 

llTSl  J.  Asdenon,  Brought;  Ferr;.    Improvementa  In  the 
manufaoture  of  aodlom  and  potassium.    Noramber  8 
'  IIT39  T.  OrabalD  Youns  aid  J.  Pettlgrew,  OUagow.    Im- 

Sroremeuu  lo  treating  vegetable  mibetuiceB  In  order  to  obtain 
broas  maUrlale  for  (eiule  purpoaea.  and  pulp  far  m&k]n|c 


improved  apparatiu 
rom  hjdrooarbureta. 

ila  in  the  production 
)  for  coatlna  metolUo 

Ibrdablre.    Imptove- 


S  D.  DawBon  and  { 


',   Sooth    Waiee.     A 

i--'.i « oonverlng air  Baa, 

or  molten  metal.    Noveoiber  10 
Broadbeot.  HalUaz.   New  or  Im- 
proved apparatus  for  heaUns  dye  pota  t^  tD«Mi8  of  itMun, 
■acb  apparatua  belni  epeolallv  applicable  for  experimental 
dyeliu  in  Induitrlal  ecbools  and  l&boratories.   November  10 

ItiUO  J.  H.  Weeton.  London.  Improved  arrangement  of 
apparatna  connected  with  increaalng  the  briUlanoy  of  coal-gaa 
by  the  admlituni  of  vapour  from  a  liquid  carbon.  Nor,  10 
llSn  J.  YaU  Johnaon.  London.  Improved  meant  for  the 
inridoattoa  of  water.  Communicatod  br  A.  R.  Leoda,  United 
Itatea.   November  10 


§b 


Mke  and  R.  Crooke, 


IbjJ 

te  ■pepincatioD.   November  11 

A;  Wllbaux.  LoDdon.   An  improve 


, „ n«  employed 

theratn.   November  II 

lUtl  J.  Y.  Johnaaii.  London.  A  new  or  Improved  dlsln- 
teoiant.   Commnnioatad  by  B.  Othon  Beck,  Paris.    Nor.  11 

UW  F.  Bolton.  Knlsht,  London.  Improvemente  in  the 
mannfaotare  of  oaostio  aoda  and  potaab,  and  by-prodncia 
therefrom.    November  II 

USba  Oeorge  Harrisao.  London.  Improvemeote  in  the  flre- 
pracflnf  of  t«iUle  tabrice.   Nov«mb«rU 

lieil  X(eut.-Ool.  W.  Hope,  London.  ImprovemeDt*  In  gun- 
powder tor balllaUopDrpoees.    November  12 

11915  Uenl..CoL  w.  Hope,  London.   Improvemente  In  a 


Fovementa  In  tnelUng,  and  In 


"W. 


C.  B.  Layton,  Londini.    Improven 


lUSe  K  Ldgb  Lowe,  Hanchealer.  Improvements  In  cement 
n ootnpoaltloa  (or  use  in  the  laring  of  flooraand  pavement, 
Novemter  U 

lUK  J.  A.  Elliott,  London.   Improvement*  la  apparatus  (or 


sulphaHdngand  phoaphorlainK friction  i 

oaCed  by  B.Fitob.  Canada.   Complete  apeoillcailon.    Nov.it 
"""*       "  --      .--  -       -  -    ■j^_    ^j^  improved  manufacture 


__._Jby 

IWIOJ , 

of  non«otiductlng  material  for  covering  steam  bollere,  iteam 
pipes,  hot  or  cold  water  pipes,  and  for  other  lilce  purpoaea. 
CommimicaLed  by  J.  L,  Martlnyet  Com  pagnis.  Pari*.    Novem- 

15013  J,  P,  Malvin UUlard. London.  Aprooeasforproduclng 
a  ooatlng  for  proteotinJt  metal  gooda  agafnst  ruat  or  oxidation. 
Commnnicatad  by  C.  Uaaelhoret,  Dresden.    November  14 

UOU  J.  Thompson  and  J.  H.  Bryant, l,ondon.  An  improved 
artificial  Mone.   November  11 

1501S  A.  C.  Henderson,  London.  Impro vements  In  tha  manu- 
faoture of  baryta  and  strontia.  Communicated  by  J-  Martin 
and  K,  Hanment,  Lyons.    November  11 

U026  L.  Qoentin  Brin  and  A-  Brin.  London.  Improvementa 
in  the  aeparatlon  and  oblainmentof  oxygen  and  nitrogen  from 
atmoepherio  air.    November  II 

150IT  F.  J.  King,  London.  Improvements  tn  the  separation 
of  orae  and  mineral  products,  and  in  apparatus  employed 
therrin.   November  11 


mpoBltioit  w 


Ingai 

..__      .Hac 

facture,  treatmeot,  ■ 


UOSt  J.  Bheldon,  London.  Improvements  in  the  manufac- 
taraot  polished  and  annealed  wire  or  sheela  of  Ironortteel, 
partly  applicable  lo  anneal  lag  other  articles  of  iron  or  «eeL 

16001  C.  Rumble  and  T.  Sear,  London.  ImptovemeDls  la 
the  preparation  of  oils  used  tor  labricating  wools  prepantorv 
to  spinning.    November  11 

15031  W.  Hscione,  Olaagow.  The  application  of  water- 
proodng  to  paper  and  other  fabrioa.    Novembe  " 

13030  8,  W.  Qoodlaoa.  LivsrpooL      ' 

manipulation  of  cementa  to  form  a 

"  Btonecrete."   November  15 

LUSI  F.  Seltasjn.  LiverpooL    ImarovemeDti  in  the  prooeas 
'  drying  bones  and  the  like.    Novembu' 15. 
~  ~    Qiaagow.    Improvements  in  Uie  nann. 
,  and  applicaUon  to  various  purpoaes  of 
November  15 

I5I»7  B.  Probert,  San  Frondwai,  United  States.  Improvs- 
ments  in  the  nrooees  Of  working  auiteroiu  and  areentlferens 
aieeuidea  and  solphldea  of  iron,  copper,  or  other  umilar  lub- 
stancee  by  litharge  or  lead.    Complete  epecidcatiou.   Nov«in- 

15073  E.  de  Pasa.  London.  The  mantHactnre  and  applioation 
of  a  novel  product  impervloos  lo  air  and  wat«r.  Commnii- 
cated  by  A.  Ubre.  Poila    November  U 

15085  O.  Matthews  Row.  Liverpool  Improvements  In  or 
relating  to  apparatus  (or  condenslog  iteatti  or  obtaining  fresh 
water  from  eolt  water  or  impure  water  liy  evaporation  and 
oondenaatlon,    November  IT 

A.Z.Champy.N.O.   "   ~  "" 

1.   Method  and  appi 

,iaaing  liquids  by  mei ... 

1510B  O.  E,  Vaugban,  London-  An  improved  proons  for  llie 
demlphuHKlngof  ooBlandothermiaeiala.  Communicatsd by 


the  manotaoture  of  the  i 


-  Uxbridge.  Mfddleaei.     Imi 


Idge,  Middleaei.     Imprc 
latarial  forming  artiflcial 


ivory,  ham, 

Aneworlm- 

, — toibenaed  (or  roanaftotnr- 

ing.  oommerdal,  and  other  purpoaea.   November  IB 

15IST  KBIedennann and  B.  W.Harvey,  London.  Improved 
means  of  DtlUdng  waste  or  other  goaeons  products  -'  — 
bastion.    November  18 

15110  C,  Schelbler,  London.  Improvements  In  the  li 
of  phoephatloilags.    Complete  swclllolian.    Novem 

IMfiO  J.  3.  0.  Smith,  London,   improvementa  In  th 

facture  of  rubber  oompoaltlons.    KovfB  ber  18 

151(0  O. Rowell, London.  ImprovemenlsiaUieinanataotnre 
ot  csrtrldgea  and  In  explaaivaa  suitable  for  use  in  such 

-      iborlS 

WycUtftKy      "■      ' 

relating  to  the  manu 

other  alkaline  earth.    November  18 

If  ISS  H.  H.  Lake.  London.  Improvementa  In  and  relating  to 
boilers  for  use  In  treating  wood  oii  other  Hbron*  matemls 
with  odd*.  Communloated  by  C.  W.  Flodgriat,  Oothenbeift 
Complete  specifloalion.   November  U 

15216  W.  Fox,  London.  Purifying,  deodoriting,  and  praclpl. 
tating  ■enage.    November  ID 

151!S  W.  PsnTnan,  London.  Improvementa  In  treating  cast 
•teel  for  oflMtlng  the  annaaling  ihereof.    November  IS 

15258  J.  Franltenbuix,  Hancheater.  Improvementa  in  treat- 
ing and  preparing  cloth  to  be  sabseqoently  waterproofed 
and  used  in   the   manufacture  of    garments   or  for  other 


U3T5J.  T.  Welch.  LiverpooL  Improvementa  in  the  otiliio- 
Uon^  a  waste  prwluot,  and  in  the  manufactnre  of  tiriaks, 
Ulea.  and  Other  artlclee  therefrom.    Novembers) 

USS  J.  U.  Loder,  Utrecht,  Netherignda.  Improvements  in 
Uie  process  of  fermentation  in  order  to  prepare  alcoholic 
soluUcms  of  aramatio  colouring  matters,  and  of  aldebydic 
aromotlo  bodiea.   November  M 

15285  B.  Wilson  Ralne.  London.  Improvement  sin  themonu- 
facture  of  iron  in  puddling  and  like  furnaces.    November  K 

1530S  J,  H.  Darby,  London.  An  imoroved  prooees  fo 
Ingphoephatee  of  llmr  — -•  •>■-  ->—■■"■.  — "■-  '— - 


Ing  phoaphstes  ot  Ume  and  the  alkaline  a 
lurgfcal  slsgs.   November  m 

1 JSIO  A.  iQrby  Huntington,  London.  Process  for  ihe  sepon^ 
tlon  o(  carbo^  oxide  from  the  prodnota  of  fuinaoiie  or  gas 
prodncers.    November  SO  ...  .     , 

I53I9  M,  Hempel  and  A.  Sternberg,  London.   An  improved 

Kooess  of  eitraoting  teirocyanides  trom  tabstanoee  contain. 
g  the  same,  ohlefly  designed  for  treating  the  waste  prodaois 
of  gaa.works.    NovemberSO 


ENGLISH  PATENTS  PUBLISHED.* 

APPLIED  rOR  DURING  USS. 

1883, 

5873  N.  H.  Hendeiaon.   Obtaining  oil  and  gos  from  mlnerala 

etc.    (aeoond  edition.)   6d 

'Anr ot Uuas nseUoUiou muba  obtoistd  br  eoK. b; nmnttai >l» 
«rt^g?>!-rpSlHMoll7HrWd*[I'ck,OaDi^^ 
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amount  of  poMan  Dur  be  ooknUtid  IS  tollon  ^- 

II  Uh  pries  does  ootciMsdU.  U. 

Aboi*  Id.,  ud  Bgt  ■XBHOlnc  Is.  6d.    lo- 
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ns: 


1881. 

113  B.  C.  MoUoy.  Amalffamating  gold  and  other  metals,  and 
apparatus  employed  therein.    6d 

S82  A.  K.  Huntington.  Manufacture  of  tungstic  acid  and  its 
compounds.   8d 

231  A.  K.  Huntington  and  J.  Humphreys.  Treatment  of 
scrap  slno  for  the  recovery  of  zinc  and  solder.   2d 

230  H.  H.  firidgmann.    Girder  and  fireproof  floor.   6d 

200  H.  H.  Bridgmann.   Fireproof  floors.   6d 

352  H.  Knowles.  Ovens  or  kilns  for  burning  bricks,  pottery- 
ware,  lime,  etc.  6d 

143  C.  £.  Bell.    Apparatus  for  coking  and  distilling  coal.  6d 

181  H.  J.  A.  Bowers.   Purifying  and  softening  water.   6d 

103  J.  mingworth.  Method  of  and  apparatus  for  treating 
fibres,  rags,  and  woven  fabrics.   8d 

003  Sir  F.  C.  Knowles.  BarL  Method  of  treating  sulphides 
and  oxides  of  metals  and  obtaining  products  therefrom.    Id 

761  A.  G.  Southby.  Mode  of  and  apparatus  for  cleansing 
beer.   Od 

911  J,  Swain.    Smelting  and  melting  furnaces  for  ores.  etc. 

1223  T.  Parker.  Improvements  in  the  production  of  vellow 
metal,  partly  applicable  also  to  the  founding  of  brass  and  bronse 
generally.    Id 

1200  B.  R.  Southby.  Treating  grain  for  brewing  and  analo- 
gous purposes,  and  apjMiratus  therefor.   Id 

1308  O.  Hitchen.  Inipiovements  in  calcining  furnaces  for 
recovering  soda  ash.    id 

1310  K.  Smith  Casson.   Treatment  of  coke  and  peat    2d 

2157  J.  H,  Johnson.  Treating  ores  or  scories  containing 
copper  or  nickel,  and  apparatus  connected  therewith.    6d 

2286  H.  H.  Lake.  Evaporating  apparatus.  Communicated 
by  A.  Vivien  and  A.  D.  R.  DnJardin.    lOd 

2311  A.  W^.  L.  Reddie.  Apparatus  for  and  process  of  purify- 
ing gas.  Communicated  by  the  Smith  and  Sayre  Manufactur- 
ing Co.    8d 

2127  J.  Davies.    Kilns  for  burning  bricks,  etc.  Od 

2101  T.  Heskln.  Mode  of  producing  or  obtaining  ammonic 
chloride.    4d 

1708  A.  M.  Chambers  and  T.  Smith.  Improvements  in  coke 
ovens,  and  in  methods  of  and  apparatus  for  collecting  and 
utilising  the  products  of  combustion  from  such  coke  ovens.  6d 

1956  G.  W.  von  Nawrocki.  A  furnace  for  reducing  zinc  and 
other  metals.    Communicated  by  J.  Quaglls.    6d 

6130  S.  H.  Russell.  Removing  metals  from  ores  and  metallur- 
gical products,  and  separating  the  base  from  the  precious 
metals. 

6172  C.  D.  AbeL  An  improvement  in  the  manufacture  of 
hard  soap.  Communicated  by  Die  Fabrick  Chemischer  Pro- 
dnkte  (AJctien  Gtosellschaft).   Id 

6656  B.  Johnson.    Making  antidinker  carbon  cret«B  fuel.  2d 

7148  A.  French.  Process  for  making  a  black  pigment  and 
polishing' material    2d 

9205  J.^.  Varley.  Improvements  in  the  treatment  of  certain 
plastic  compositions.   4d 

9017  J.  H.  Johnson.  Apparatus  for  use  in  metallurgical  and 
other  chemical  operations  or  processes  in  which  an  elevated 
temperature  is  employed.  Communicated  by  J.  B.  Mallion 
and  Son.    2d 

10001  J.  Brown.  Mode  of  preparing  and  applying  lime  for 
agricultural  purposes.    2d 

10275  J>.  Nicoll.  The  collection,  treatment  and  disposal  of 
sewage  and  other  decomposing  matter,  and  in  appliances  and 
vessels  eniployed  for  that  purpose.    6d 

10600  S.  Pitt.  The  manufacture  of  waterproof  or  imperme- 
able fabrics.  Communicated  by  the  Company  for  Manufactur- 
ing Waterproof  Fabrics,  St.  Petersburg.   Id 


112136  M.  Cahen.  A  new  and  industrial  process  of  dissolving 
lime.    2d 

11337  M.  Cahen.  Producing  economically  concentrated  assi- 
milable phosphates  for  manure,  and  soluble  phosphates  for 
the  preparation  of  phosphoric  acid  and  phosphorus.   lOd 

I168S  S.  Pitt.  Communicated  by  Mit&ell.  Manufacture  of 
matches.   6d 

11827  J.  Simpson  and  E  W.  Pamell.  Treating  ores  contain* 
Ing  sulphide  of  antimony  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  said 
sulphide  in  a  concentrated  form.    2d 

11963  A.  Wright    Hygienic  candles,  etc.  2d 

11828  £.  W.  Ftimell  and  J.  Simpson.  Treating  ores  contain- 
ing sulphide  of  antimony  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  said 
sulphide  in  a  concentrated  form.   2d 

12171  W.  Arrol  and  J.  Meikle.  Apparatus  for  making  salts 
of  ammonia.   Id 

12182  J.  E.  Atwood.  Process  of  purifying  molten  iron  or 
steel.   2d 

12186  J.  F.  Gent.  Manufacturing  cereallne,  a  product  ob- 
tained from  Indian  com.   Id 

12326  W.  T.  H.  Carman.  Improvements  in  gloss  starch. 
Communicated  by  W.  Zwick,  Neumiihle,  Albersweller.    2d 

12315  S.  Deadman  Cox.  Method  of  and  apparatus  for  purify- 
ing or  disinfecting  sewage  and  collecting  the  ammonia  ami 
other  substances  contained  therein  to  serve  as  manure.   6d 

12316  W.  R.  Lake.  Manufacture  of  paper  pulp,  and  appara* 
tus  therefor.  Communicated  by  C.  S.  wneolwnght  and  G.  £. 
Marshall,  United  SUtes.    6d 

12372  W.  H.  Beck.  Process  for  colouring  paper  in  endless 
rolls,  and  in  apparatus  to  be  employed  therewith.  Communica- 
ted bv  L.  Piette,  Pilsen.   6d 

iMi  J.  C.  Mewbum.  Processes  and  apparatus  for  dividing 
and  distilling  crude  petroleum,  and  for  refining  the  products 
obtained.  Communicated  by  the  Halvorson  Process  Co., 
United  States.    6d 


AMENDED  SPECIFICATIONS  AND  REPRINTS. 

18ia 
1365  U.  Haddock.    Making  gas.    Id 

1853. 
2027  R  Oxland.   Manure.   4d 

1872. 

2115  J.  G.  Tongue  (Hogel  and  Bigelow).     Production  of 
manures,  etc.   8a 

1877. 

122  T.  N.  Kirkham.  D.  Hnlett,  and  a  ft  J.  Chandler.   Pnrifl 
cation  of  gas.    (Amended  specification.)   6d 

1811  T.  N.  Kirkham.  D.  Hulett,  and  a  &  S.  Chandler,  purifi- 
cation of  gas.    (Amended  specification.)    6d 

1028  T.  N.  Kirkham,  D.  Hulett,  and  S.  &  J.  Chandler.    Con- 
densing, washing  and  purifying  gas.  (Amended  specification.) 


6d 


1883. 


1114  W.  C.  Sillar  and  J.  W.  Slater.    Treatment  of  sewage, 
etc.    (Amended  spe<}lfication.)   4d 

1881. 

787  W.  G.  Strype.    Treatment  of  blood  for  manure,  etc. 
(Amended  specification.)   Id 
0567  N.  M.  Henderson.    Cooling  oil,  etc.   6d 
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NOTICES. 

The  Council  of  the  Society,  at  their  last  meeting,  had 
under  consideration  the  advertisement  of  Mr.  G.  £. 
Davis,  late  Alkali  Inspector,  which  appears  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Society.  The  Council  passed  unani- 
mously a  resolution  disapproving  of  the  terma  of  the 
said  advertisement,  but  regrets  that  it  has  no  power  to 
order  its  rejection  owins  to  a  contract  with  the  printers, 
which  is  binding  until  the  31st  December,  1884. 


In  reply  to  numerous  inquiries  the  Secretary  begs  to 
inform  Members  that  the  first  six  numbers  of  the  Society 
Journal  for  1882  have  now  been  reprinted,  and  can  w 
obtained  on  application. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  First  General  Meeting  (1881)  of 
the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry  have  been  reprinted  in 
such  size  and  style  as  to  permit  of  their  being  bound  up 
with  the  Journal.  Copies  of  the  reprinted  Proceedings 
w^ill  be  forwarded  by  the  Publishers  on  receipt  by  them  of 
twelve  penny  stamps  for  each  copy  required. 

Notice  to  Manufacturers  and  Others.— In  conse- 
quence of  numerous  inquiries,  attention  is  called  to  the 
tact  that  the  price  of  extra  setsbf  the  Journal  to  members  is 
one  guinea,  whether  such  sets  are  for  the  current  ye^r  or 
for  Ditst  years.  A  misapprehension  on  this  score  appears 
to  nave  deterred  certain  members  from  applying  for 
duplicate  copies  for  official  and  laboratory  use. 

Authors  of  papers  printed  in  the  Journal  are  hereby 
notified  of  the  fact  that,  in  accordance  with  Bye-law  43, 
they  are  entitled  to  receive  not  more  than  60  gratuitous 
copies  of  their  papers.  Authors  should  state  on  their 
manuscripts  their  desire  to  have  free  copies,  adding  the 
number  wished  for.  Unless  the  contrary  be  specially 
desired,  this  being  stated  on  the  manuscript,  the  reprints 
of  an  author's  paper  will  not  include  the  report  of  any 
discussion  that  may  have  arisen  after  the  reading  of  the 
paper. 

In  view  of  the  approaching  issue  of  a  revised  list  of 
Members,  the  Secretary  trusts  that  Members  will  assist 
to  make  this  as  complete  as  possible,  and  obviate  the 
necessity  of  a  supplement,  by  furnishing  at  their  earliest 
convenience  their  existing  and  prospective  changes  of 
address. 

Those  Members  who  have  not  yet  paid  their  Subscrip- 
tion for  1884  are  requested  to  send  to  the  Treasurer  a 
remittance  at  once. 


Javanese  Correspondent :  T,  Takamat8u« 


Members  are  hereby  advised  that  the  Subscription  for 
1885  falls  due  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  should 
be  paid  as  soon  afterwards  as  possible.  The  Council  has 
decided  that  after  January  1st,  1885,  the  29th  Bye-law 
will  be  strictly  enforced,  so  that  Members  whose  sub- 
scriptions are  more  than  four  months  in  arrear,  will  not 
continue  to  receive  tbe  Society's  Journal. 
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Members  are  reonested  to  take  notice  that  Mr.  Ladwi|» 
Mond,  Honorary  Foreign  Secretary  of  the  Society,  has 
removed  from  Winnington  Hall,  Northwich,  to  28,  Park 
Crescent,  Portland  Place,  W. 

The  Council  begs  to  call  the  attention  of  Members  of 
the  Society  to  the  following  Circular,  which  has  been 
issued  by  a  committee  formed  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
a  fund  for  the  benefit  of  the  widow  and  family  of  the  late 
Mr.  Henby  Watts,  F.R.S  :— 

Provisional  Committee. 


E.  C.  Nicholson. 
WUliam  Odling. 
W.  H.  Perkin. 
W.  Chandler  Roberts. 
Sir  H.  E.  Roscoe. 
W.  J.  RusseU 
W.A.Tilden. 
W.  A.  Williamson. 
P.  J.  Worsley. 


Sir  P.  A.  AbeL 
H.  E.  Armstrong. 
Edmund  Atkinson. 
William  Crookes. 
Warren  De  La  Rue 
James  Dewar. 
G.  C.  Foster. 
J.  H.  Gladstone. 
A.  Q.  V.  Harcourt. 
Hugo  Miiller. 

It  having  become  known  to  some  of  the  friends  of  the  late 
Mr.  Henry  Watts,  whose  death  occurred  very  suddenly  on 
the  30th  of  last  June,  that  bis  wife  and  family  are  in  very 
straitened  circumstances,  an  informal  meeting  was  held  at  the 
Royal  Institution  on  Tuesday,  the  11th  of  November,  18Si. 
Those  present  resolved  to  form  themselves  into  a  Committee, 
with  power  to  add  to  their  number,  in  order  to  collect  a  fund 
for  the  benefit  of  Mrs.  Watts  and  those  of  her  children  who  are 
not  of  an  age  to  provide  for  their  own  support.  Dr.  Atkinson 
consented  to  act  as  Secretary,  and  Dr.  Perkin,  President  of  the 
Chemical  Society,  as  Treasurer. 

Mr.  Wattb's  public  labours  for  the  advancement  of  Chemical 
Science  may  be  said  to  have  begun  with  the  translation  of 
Gmelin's  "  Handbook  of  Chemistry,"  the  admirable  English 
edition  of  which  was  prepared  and  edited  for  the  Cavendish 
Society  by  him.  This  work  occupies  eighteen  large  octavo 
volumes,  of  which  the  first  appeared  in  1849,  and  the  last  in 
1871.  A  work  scarcely,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  this  in  magnitude, 
and  one  which  has  perhaps  been  of  even  flrreater  service  to 
English  chemists,  both  scientific  and  industrial,  is  Watts's  great 
"Dictionary  of  Chemistry,'*  which  appeared  from  1863  to  1881, 
in  eight  volumes,  containmg  altogether  nearly  9,700  pages.  Mr. 
Watts  also  edited  and  largely  added  to  the  second  volume, of 
the  late  Professor  Graham's  **  Elements  of  Chemistry,"  pub- 
lished in  1858 ;  he  prepared  several  editions  of  Fowne's  well- 
known  **  Manual  of  Chemistry,"  which  he  almost  entirely 
rewrote  and  made  into  virtually  a  new  work ;  and  i  n  conj  unction 
with  Mr.  Ronalds  and  Dr.  Richardson  he  prepared  for  Messrs. 
Bailliere  an  elaborate  treatise  on  Chemical  Technology.  Up 
to  the  time  of  his  deaUi,  and  for  about  thirty  years  previously. 
Mr.  Watts  was  Editor  of  the  Journal  of  the  Chemical  Society, 
and  in  this  capacity,  as  well  as  in  that  of  Librarian  to  the 
Chemical  Society,  he  became  personally  known  to  and  grained 
the  friendship  of  very  many  among  the  Fellows  of  the  Society. 

But  although  Mr.  Watts's  litb  was  one  of  unremitting  labour, 
the  money  return  for  his  work  was  barely  sufficient  to  enable 
him  to  provide  for  the  daily  wants  of  a  delicate  wife  and  a 
numerous  family.  It  was  not  possible  for  him  to  provide  for 
their  future  needs.  But  if  he  could  not  leave  behind  him 
pecuniary  resources,  he  accamulated  esteem  and  afifection 
among  all  who  knew  him,  which,  it  is  confidently  hoped,  will 
prove  a  valuable  legacy  for  those  who  were  dependent  on  him. 
The  following  facts  will  show  that  there  is  great  need  of  what- 
ever practical  proof  of  their  regard  for  him  and  appreciation 
of  his  labours  Mr.  Watts'  friends,  and  English  chemists  gener- 
ally, may  be  willing  to  make.  * 

For  many  years  Mrs.  Watts  has  been  in  ill-health,  so  that  she 
cannot  do  anything  for  her  own  support  and  that  of  her  family. 
Her  only  income  is  about  £100  a  year,  and  of  her  ten  children 
only  two  are  in  a  position  to  afford  her  help.  They  hope  to  con- 
tribute between  them  £150  a  year.  One  son  is  a  permanent 
invalid,  and  the  four  youngest  children  have  still  to  be  educa- 
ted. A  considerable  expenditure  is  therefore  unavoidable  for 
a  good  many  years  to  come,  if  the  children  are  to  have  a  fair 
chance  of  a  start  in  life. 

Subscriptions  will  be  received  and  acknowledged  by  the 
Secretary. 

Dr.  Edmund  Atkinson,  Portcsberv HiU,  Camberley,  Surrey, 
or  by  the  Treasurer, 

Dr.  W.  H.  Perkin,  The  Chestnuts,  Sudbury,  Harrow, 


SUBSCRIPTIONa  ALREADY  PROMISED. 


£ 

50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 


Warren  De  la  Rue 
J.  H.  Gladstone  . . 

L.  Mond 

E.  C.  Nicholson  . . 
Sir  U.  E.  Roscoe., 

P,  J.  Worsley _. 

W.H.  Perkin  30 

J.  Duncan 25 

E.  Schunck   25 

G.  C.  Foster 20 

W.J.  Russell  20 

A.W.Williamson..  20 

Charles  Graham 10 

HugoMtdler 10 

SirF.  A.  Abel 10 

Edmund  Atkinson,.  10 
J,  Y.  Buchanan  , . . ,  10 


s,  d. 
0   0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


10  0 

10  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  Q 


W.  Crookes  10 

D.Howard 10 

W.Odling 10 

Mrs.  Roscoe 10 

H.  E.  Armstrong  ...    5 
Horace  T.  Brown  . .    6 

James  Dewar 5 

W.  R.  Hodgkinson..    5 

F.  R.  Japp 5 

F.R.S 5 

W,  Ramsay 5 

T.Tyrer 5 

Walter  Weldon  ....    5 

A.H.  Church 2 

T.  Stevenson 2 

J.  Royle 1 

C,R.  A.Wright..,.    I 


s.  d. 
0   0 


0 
0 
0 
5 
6 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
2 
2 
1 
I 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


LIST  OF  HEMBBE8  ELECTED  DEa  2Srd.  IBSt. 


C.  Lowthian  Bell,  Mlddlesbrough-on-Tees,  soda  manufac- 
turer and  ironmaster.  _        .  .         ^     J. 

T.  Hugh  Bell,  Middleebrough-on-Teee,  ironmaster  and  soda 
maker 

Walter  Berdoe,  51,  South  John  Street,  Liverpool,  chemistttd 
paint  manufacturer. 

Fred.  Bishop,  18,  Abbey  Road,  Dalkeith,  N.B.,  chemist 

Joseph  J.  F.  Bishop,  3B.  Market  Street,  Manchester. 

Herman  Braden,  72,  Buxton  Road,  Leytonstone  Road,  Strat- 
ford, E.,  engineer. 

C.  Douglas  Cox,  6,  Albion  Road,  Larkhall  Rise,  8.W..  aaalyBt 

Louis  C.  Daniell,  152.  Upper  Thames  Street,  E.C.,  and 
Colchester,  brewer.  .^    ^    «    ^.       «     ^     i^ 

C.  E.  Eastick,  Tar  and  Liquor  Works,  Beckton,  E..  chemist. 

Henry  Forth,  Eland  Street,  New  Basford,  Kottingham, 
drysalter.  Sec 

John  Fuller,  Rookwood,  Chapter  Boad,  Willesden  Park, 

N.W.,  chemist.  «    ,   _     ,  ^^ «,     ».     .    i 

Laz.  Goldenberg,  20,  Maitland  Park  Road,  N.W.,  chemical 
engineer. 

G.  E.  Goodwin,  ThrosUe  Nest,  Old  Traflbrd,  Manchester, 
science  student.  ^  -.    ,.  . 

A.  J.  Groom,  City  of  London  Brewery  Company.  Limited, 
Thames  Street,  E.G.,  brewer.  ,^.„ 

J.  Herbert  Greenhalgh,  Shepherd's,  Tottington  Mill,  near 
Bury,  chemist  _  «,^ .._         ^  j 

Herbert  J.  Hodges,  Swan  Brewery,  Fulham,  brewer  and 
chemist. 

Thos.  Kiddie,  c/o  Orford  Sulph.  and  Cu.  Co..  Box  44,  New 
Brighton.  New  York,  U.S.A. 

Henry  Knight  51,  South  John  Street,  Liverpool,  colour  and 
varnish  manufacturer.  ^. -       . 

T.  Lakeman.  178.  Philip  Street,  Sydney,  N.S.W.,, chemist 

T.  Larkin,  St  Bede  Chemical  Works,  South  Shields,  worka 
manager. 

Asa  Lees.  Royal  School  of  Mines,  and  23.  Maxwell  Road, 
Fulham.  S.W.  ^,        ,,  ^  . 

C.  Tennant  Lee,  45,  Kilby  Street  Boston,  Mass,  U.S.A.. 
analyst 

H.  Lefbnan,  M.D.,  P.O.  Box  791,  Philadelphia,  Pa..  U.S.A., 
analyst. 

Jno.  Lennot  c/o  Glasgow  Smelting  Co.,  151.  Glenpartc  Street 
Glasgow,  chemist 

W.  Cossar  Mackenzie.  2,  Grove  Terrace.  Edinburgh,  analyst 

S.  E.  Martvn,  Trevemper  Bridge.  Newquay,  Cornwall, 
manure  manufacturer.  . 

Jos.  Moseley.  Cringle  HaU.  Levenshulme,  Lancaahlre,  mdia- 
rubber  manufacturer.  ^    ^ 

J.  A.  Nichols.  3.  Bankfield  Terrace,  New  Mills,  near  Stock- 
port,  teacher  of  sciences. 

F.  R.  Nuttall.  Queen's  Park,  St  Helens,  Lancashire,  glass 
bottle  manufacturer. 

T.  Anderson  Reid,  Ford  Bank  Cottage,  Weston,  near 
Runcorn,  technical  chemist 

Prof.  W.  Chandler  Roberts.  F.R.S.,  Royal  Mint  London,  E. 

John  RUnts,  Lordship  Road,  Stoke  Newington,  N. 

Jno.  Russell,  Anchor  Brewery,  Britten  Street,  Chelsea,  S.W., 

J.  Johnstone  Smith.  Miramichi.  Port  Glasgow.  N.B..  chemist 


R.  EUiott  Steel.  Spring  ClifTe  House,  Heaton  Road,  Bradford, 

orks   science  nrofessor 

C.  m!  still  well,  65,  Fulton  Street  New  York.  U.8.  A.,  analyst 


Hubert  Z.  Terry,  13,  Duke  Street  Greenheys,  Manchester, 
works  chemist  .    ^ 

R.  Schofleld  Thomas,  Newhall  Chambers,  Btmungfaam. 
cbemiw  factor.  .    _, 

G.  E.  Thompson.  Birkdale,  South  Road,  Smethwick.  Bi^ 
mingham,  chemical  factor. 

Patrick  Tighe,  Lake  House.  East  Jarrow,  manager  of 
chemical  works. 


CHANGES  OF  ADDRESS. 

Dr.  Geo.  Archbold  Oate  with  Messrs.  Kingsford),  Chemical 
and  Optical  Liaboratories,  Oswego  City,  New  York,  U.S,A. 

Dr.  Adrian  Blaikie  (l/o  Benton  Terrace),  4,  Akenside  Terrace. 
Jesmond,  Newcastle-on-Tyne.   _       ^ 

Walter  Brown  (l/o  Macclesfield),  o/o  Jas.  H.  Dennis  andCa, 
Widnes. 

Wm.  Dixon  (l/o  Athol  Road),  Belle  Vue  Park.  Sunderland. 

Edgar  Hall,  junr.  (l/o  Cork),  Queenborough.  Kent 

Root  Hamilton,  Junr.,  (l/o  Tollcross).  Lugar  Ironworks, 
Cumnock,  N.B.  _         ..«..._. 

Cornelius  Hope  (l/o  West  Regent  Street).  17,  Arlington 
Street  Glasgow 

J.  J.' Knight  (i/o  Shirley).  10.  Key  HUl  Drive,  Hockley  HiD, 

Thos.  Lomas  (l/o  Marseilles),  Cleveland.  Minelwad.  Somerset 

R.  S.  Marsdcn  (l/o  Ecklngton),  39,  Blmere  Road,  Moor  Oaks 
Park,  ShcfBeld.  .       ,    .      „    .  ^ 

Jas.  Richards  (l/o  Clifton  Junction).  Clifton  Lodge,  Swinton. 
near  Manchester.  ..      .    «.  «  ,.,  jr^^ 

W.  A.  Kowell  (1/0  Gateshead),  c/o  Messrs.  Sullivan  and  Co.. 
Limited,  British  Alkali  Works,  ^^idncs.  ,     ^  «    ^ 

Geo.  Smith  (l/o  Sutton).  Athole  House,  CleTeiaad  Read, 

Snaresbrook,  Essex.     _      ^       .,v  -   ■«  ^    m       ^  t^»  ir-n 
Dr.  J.  H.  Smith  (l/o  StockweU),  1.  Bute  Toiraoe,  Ix>w  Fell. 

Gateshead-on-Tjne.  ^  «,  _  r^^^^m 

Walter  Tate  (l/o  Nicholas  StrwtK  Gro«venor  Place,  Chester 
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O.  I.  J.  WellB  O/o  Cressingrton  Park),  I,  Cavendish  Terrace, 
Arundel  Ayenne,  'Sefton  Park.  Liverpool. 

C.  Greville  W  iUiamB,  F.R.S.  (l/o  HounBlow),  Layfleld.  BoUns- 
broke  Grove,  Wandsworth.  S. W. 

Joshua  Wright  (l/o  Ashton  Old  Road),  13,  Alton  Terrace. 
Manchester  Road,  Fairfield,  Manchester. 


Deati)0. 


W.  Hamilton,  S,  Sennet's  Road,  Egmore,*Madras.  India. 
Dr.  A.  Voelcker,  89,  Argyle  Road.  Kensington,  W. 


HonHon  Section. 

Chemical  Soctety's  Rooms,  Burungtok  House. 


Chairman:  David  Howard. 

Committee : 


Sir  F.  A.  Abel. 

H.  E.  Armstrong. 

W.  Crowder. 

C.Oraham. 

S.Hal]. 

A.  E.  Huntington. 

RMesseL 


P.  E.  R.  Newlands 
B.  Redwood. 
T.  Royle. 
John  Spiller. 
G.  C.  Trewby. 
W.  Weldon. 
J.  Williams. 


Local  Sec. :  Thos.  Tyrer.  Garden  Wharf,  Church  Road. 

Battersea,  W. 


Meetings,  Session  1884-5. 


Provisional  Programme. 

January  5.— C.  N.  Cresswell,  Esq.  (barrister-at-Uw),  on  "  The 
proposed  Rivers'  Pollution  BilL"  Messrs.  Cross  and  Bevan  on 
^'  Cellulose  and  Hydration."  Professor  Munroe :  "  Composi- 
tion and  Manurial  Value  of  Filter  Pressed  Sewage  Sludge." 

February  2.— Mr.  Boverton  Redwood  on  "  The  Russian 
Petroleum  Industry." 

Mard^  2.— Mr.  W.  J.  Kemp :  "Some  Experiments  upon  that  part 
of  the  Patent  of  Mr.  F.  B.  Rawes  for  the '  Recovery  of  Sulphur,' 
etc.,  etc..  which  depends  upon  the  Action  of  Carbon  Dioxide 
upon  Soda  Waste  Suspended  in  a  Liquid."  Mr.  W.  J.  Williams 
on  "The  Treatment  of  Certain  Phosphatic  Minerals." 

April  IS.— Mr.  W.  J.  Dibdin-"  Further  Notes  on  the  *  Radial' 
Photometer,  and  the  Proposed  Standards  of  Light." 

May  4.— Mr.  G.  H., Beckett-'* Hempel's  Method  of  Gas 
Analysis."  Messra.  Giles  and  Shearer—**  The  Real  Strength 
of  Aqueous  Solutions  of  Sulphurous  Acid." 

June  1st.— 

July— Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Society. 

The  paper  on  ••  Photography,"  read  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Thomson, 
on  December  Ist,  will  be  printed  in  a  subsequent  number. 

ERRATA. 

In  Mr.  Deering's  paper  on  some  points  in  the 
examination  of  tallow  and  some  commercial  oils, 
especially  for  acidity,  November  number. 

Page  541,  Tallow,  No.  23.— For  30*47%  read  0'i7'^ 
„     613,  Line  39.-Omit  "unboiled.'' 


iLitierpooI  Section. 

Chairman :  B.  K.  Muspratt. 
Vice-Chairman:  J.  Campbell  Brown. 


Committee 


Ernest  V.  Bibby. 
Hudson  A.  Blnney. 
Kustaoe  Carey. 
John  Hargreaves. 
K  Milner. 
E.  W.  PameU. 


C.  Symes. 
O.L  J.Wells. 
F.  Hurter. 
H.  Brunner. 
A.  Norman  Tate. 
J.  AiSeck. 


Local  Sec :  E.  G.  BaUard,  Queen's  Park,  St  Helens. 

Notices  of  papers  and  communications  for  the  meetings  to 
be  sent  to  the  Local  Secretary. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  on  January  7th.  1885.  when 
?L5i^"2  "^i^^J^  *  ^"^JL  9"  "The  Advisability  of 
Co^^"^      Metric  System  of  Weights  and  Measures  in  this 


Uniyebsity  College,  Ashtok  Stbbbt,  Liyebpool, 
Wednesday  Evening^  Nov.  6th,  188 J^ 


A  NEW  APPARATUS   FOR  DISINFECTING 

PURPOSES. 

BY  T.  WILLIAMS,  F.C.S. 

The  apparatus  which  I  have  the  pFeasure  of  exhibiting 
to  you  this  evening,  is  a  patented  appliance  for  sup- 
plying automatically,  disinfectants  to  water-closets, 
slop-stones,  baths,  etc.  The  principle  upon  which  it 
works  is  very  simple  being  a  vacuum  or  water  pump, 
the  head  of  water  obtained  from  the  waste  water  pre- 
venter cistern,  passing  down  the  flush  pipe  connected 
with  the  water-closet,  creating  a  suction  in  the  small 
tube  attached  to  the  disinfecting  vessel,  carrying  over 
each  time  sufficient  disinfectant  to  prevent  decomposi- 
tion. The  moment  that  the  water  ceases  to  flow  the 
small  tube  inserted  in  the  disinfectant  vessel  becomes 
a  syphon  and  draws  back  the  liquid  disinfectant  re- 
maining in  the  tube.  The  glass  tube  in  the  centre  of 
the  vessel  shows  the  amount  of  liquid  disinfectant  in 
the  apparatus,  so  that  no  difficulty  can  arise  in 


At    A»fkiSO   To    PiPr 


knowing  the  quantity.  The  api)aratus  having  no 
valve,  tap,  lever  or  other  working  |)arts,  cannot 
possibly  set  out  of  order,  the  action  being  governed 
entirely  by  a  natural  law.  The  apparatus  is  adapted 
for  the  use  of  anv  liquid  disinfectant,  such  as  carbolic 
acid,  Cond/s  fluid,  chloride  of  zinc  :  but  is  now 
charged  with  a  new  disinfectant  called  "  Thymo 
Cresol,"  a  preparation  from  tar  acids  which  obtained 
the  ^old  medal  at  the  London  International  Exhibi- 
tion in  August  last,  and.  has*  been  certified  by  many 
high  authorities  to  possess  extraordinary  germicidal 
properties  and  is  a  ver^  active  antiseptic  agentc  The 
great  miscibility  of  this  preparation  with  water  and 
being  non-poisonous  and  non-corrosive  entitles  it  to 
the  foremost  rank  amongst  disinfectants. 

The  very  easy  manner  in  which  this  apparatus  can 
be  applied  to  water  carts,  flushing  tanks  etc.,  is  to  my 
mina  a  great  recommendation  and  that  the  utility  of 
such  an  appliance  cannot  be  doubted  the  disinfectant 
being  automatically  and  systematically  delivered  and 
when  universally  adopted  would  entirely  prevent  the 
formation  of  sewer  e2&  and  the  creation  of  myriads 
of  disease  ^erms.  The  sewage  inatter  passing  as  it 
now  does  into  our  rivers,  floating  backwards  and 
forwards  with  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide  would  not 
throw  off  the  vile  exhalations  which  we  now  feel 
almost  always  in  the  Thames,  and  freauently  here  in 
the  Mersey.  The  apparatus  is  specially  adapted  for 
large  passenger  steamers  having  no  working  parts 
that  can  get  out  of  order,  it  will  work  in  any  position 
of  the  vessel,  and  the  motion  of  the  vessel  cannot 
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cause  any  derangement  of  the  automatic  action.  For 
cattle  ships  the  apparatus  being  fixed  to  the  hose-pipe, 
all  parts  of  the  vessel  can  be  equally  sprinkled  with 
any  required  quantity  of  disinfectant  and  in  a  much 
surer  and  more  efficacious  a  manner  than  by  the  use 
of  any  powder  disinfectants. 


ai^ancbedter  Section. 

Chainnan :  Sir  U.  £.  Roscoe. 
Vice-chairman:    D.  B.  Uewitt. 


R.  F.  Carpenter. 

C.  Estcourt. 

H.  Orimshaw. 

Peter  Hart. 

J.  von  HohenhauBen. 

T. Jackson. 


Committee : 

J.  Knowlcs. 
I.  Levinstein. 

C.  Schorlemmer. 
Watson  Smith. 
Wm.  Thomson. 

D.  Watson. 


J. 


Local  Secretary: 

Carter-Bell,   Bankfleld,    The   Cliff,    Higher   Broughton, 

Manchester. 

Notices  of  papers  and  commnnlcatlons  for  the  meetings  to 
bo  sent  to  the  Local  Secretary. 


Tuesday i  2^veiiibet*  25thj  188 J^, 


SIR   H.    E.    ROSCOE    IN    THE   CHAIR. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  TEACHINGOF  CHEMICAL 

^TECHNOLOGY. 


CHAIRMAN  S  ADDRESS. 

Afi  the  subject  of  the  methods  of  teaching  chemical 
technology  has  recently  attracted  attention  in  this 
Society,  1  do  not  know  that  I  need  apologise  to  the 
section  for  bringing  before  them  my  own  views  on 
the  question. 

In  the  first  place  we  shall  do  well  to  get  very  clear 
ideas  as  to  what  we  mean  by  this  term,  and  what  we 
propose  to  ourselves  to  accomplish,  and  in  the  second 
place  let  us  understand  whether  this  is  practicable, 
and  if  so  how  we  are  to  set  about  it. 

It  is  perhai)s  more  easy  to  give  a  negative  than  a 
positive  definition  of  the  term.  No  one  who  knows 
anything  about  the  subject  would  support  the 
])ropo3ition  that  the  object  of  teaching  technology  is 
to  qualify  a  man  completely  to  manage  an  alkali 
works,  or  an  alizarin  works,  or  a  print  works,  or  a 
blast  furnace  when  he  leaves  the  technical  school. 
Such  an  idea  is  absurd  on  the  face  of  it,  and  needs,  I 
take  it,  no  further  demonstration  to  a  society  like 
ours.  All  that  such  instruction  can  with  any  degree 
of  success  attempt  is  to  lay  a  scientific  foundation 
upon  which  the  pupil  is  afterwards  to  build. 


opinion  that  our  teaching  should  be  confined  to 
theory,  or  to  theoretical  Explanations  of  phenomena 
or  processes  which  have  no  technical  bearing  wbatfo- 
ever.    On  the  contrary,  I  hold  that  after  a  student 
has  mastered  the  A  B  U  of  our  science,  when  he  hai, 
let  us  say,  attended  a  course  of  experimental  lectures 
on  elementary  chemistry,  and  has  worked  at  wdi- 
nary  qualitative  and  quantitative  analysis,  so  as  to 
give  him  an  insight,  first  into  the  ^neat  principles  of 
the  science,  and  then  into  the  chief  properties  •nd 
reactions  of  the  more  important  elements  and  their 
comi)ounds,  and  having  obtained  a  notion  of  manipn- 
lation  and  a  knowledge  of  what  accuracy  in  scientific 
work  means,  I  think  it  very  desirable  that,  supposing 
him  to  be  intended  for  a  chemical  manufacturer,  kc 
should  attend  a  course  of  lectures  on  some  specific 
subject  connected  with  industrial  chemistry.    For 
instance,  let  him  hear  in  detail  the  principles  involved 
in  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid  ;   let  him  htve 
the  chief  points  in  the  construction  of  thepbnt 
brought  before  him.    Make  him  familiar  with  the 
causes  of  failure  of  the  process,  with  the  limits  of 
error  attaching  to  the  reactions  occurring  on  a  lane 
scale.    Inform  him  of  the  weak  points  of  the  methooi 
employed,  and  how  these  are  to  be  remedied ;  let 
him  understand  how  the  various  stages  of  the  reaction 
can  be  watched  and  followed ;   explain  to  him  by 
what  means  waste  can  be  detected,  and  what  the 
maximum  practical  yield  ought  to  be,  as  distinct 
from  the  tneoreticaL    Make  him  understand  how 
waste   products   have   graduallv    become    valnible 
material    Give  him,  in  fact,  such  instruction  as  will 
enable  him  intelligently  to  follow  the  manufacture 
when  he  is  called  upon  to  study  it  in  the  woAi 
Above  all,  train  him  in  habits  of  precise  scientific 
thought,  thus  giving  him  some  power,  not  only  of 
detecting  faults  or  accidents  when  they  arise  and  of 
successfully  comlwiting  them,  but  even  of  initiating 
improvements  or  new  processes  by  a  complete  under- 
standing of  the  old  ones.     The  student  of  avoage 
intelligence  'having  attended  such  a  course— some  li 
or  15  lectures,  such  as  I  have  referred  to  on  the  special 
chemistry  of  sulphuric  acid,  should  be  able  to  answer 
such  questions  as  : — 

"  Describe  the  various  conditions  of  inlet  and  out- 
let for  gases  and  air  necessary  for  obtaining  the  maxi* 
mum  of  work  from  a  series  of  chambers." 

Or  "Calculate  the  amount  of  air  in  cubic  feet 
which  must  be  supplied  per  ton  of  ore  so  as  to  hare 
the  necessary  excess  of  about  10%  of  oxygen  in  the 
outlet."  Instruction  giving  information  of  this  kind 
is  strictly  scientific,  as  long  as  it  is  systematic,  and 
yet  it  is  certainly  of  practiced  utility  to  any  one  who 
may  in  after  years  have  charge  of  a  works. 

At  this  point  i  may  refer,  as  a  model  of  the  scien- 
tific treatment  of  a  technical  subject  to  the  admirable 
lecture  on  the  Matiufacture  of  Sulpnaric  Acid  by  Dl 
Hurter,  delivered  in  Widnes  in  1882. 

From  the  study  of  the  sulphuric  acid  manufactun 


But  that  foundation  may  be  more  or  less  complete ; 
if  our  building  is  to  be  stately  and  permanent,  the  I  the  student  may  pass  to  that  of  the  kindred  snbjeet 
foundations  must  be  deeper  and  more  extensive  than    of  alkali  manufacture,  which  is  brought  before  him  ia 


when  a  less  important  edifice  i»  to  be  reared. 

In  our  case  the  first  thing  to  ensure  is  that  the 
student  has  obtained  a  careful  and  systematic 
grounding  in  the  principles  of  the  science  the  appli- 
cation of  which  it  will  be  his  business  to  carry  out. 

As  Frederick  the  Great  said  that  the  three  great 
requisites   in  war   were    money  —  money  —  money. 


a  similarly  connected  and  systematic  manner. 

And  here  I  would  have  it  to  be  understood  thit 
concurrently  with*  lectures  of  the  kind  I  hate 
described,  extended  laboratory  work  is  essentiiL 
Having  learnt  what  exact  quantitative  work  means, 
and  having  had  experience  in  the  separation  of  the 
more  important  metals  and  acids  and  their  gravi- 


so  we  mSky  say  that  for  technologists  the  three  *  metric  determination,  the  student  passes  to  volometne 
great  requirements  are  science— science — science.  '  analysis,  and  learns  what  degree  of  accoiacy  can  ke 
But   science   is  only  knowledge  systematised,  and  i  reached  by  these  processes. 

instruction  only  ceases  to  be  scientific  when  it  1  After  having  attended  such  a  course  of  lectures  n 
ceases  to  be  systematic.  Therefore,  whilst  I '  I  have  described,  and  after  having  gone  through  a 
uphold  that  the  only  true  way  of  teaching  is  I  satisfactory  course  of  quantitative  analysis,  thi 
l*e/erence   to   principle,    I  by   no    m^aiift    «^\x\  o\\  «X\v!\<^\i\>S&\SL^Y^«iUQutotesttbevi^ 
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of  quick  commercial  testing  used  in  the  works,  to 
understand  to  what  extent  they  are  reliable,  ana  to 
check  them  by  the  more  perfect  but  more  lengthy 
t)rocesses  with  which  he  nas  been  made  familiar. 
Moreover,  he  is  now  able  to  appreciate  and  examine 
for  himself  some  of  the  more  aostruse  reactions  occur- 
ring in  the  manufacture :  he  can  follow  the  complicated 
reactions  taking  place  in  the  black-ash  vat :  he  sees, 
for  instance,  the  meaning  of  Pechinev  and  Weidon's 
process  for  the  oxidation  of  the  cyanides  to  cyanates. 
and  the  decomposition  of  these,  with  evolution  oi 
ammonia,  and  the  value  of  the  subsecjuent  addition 
of  limestone  to  convert  the  sulphide  into  carbonate. 
He  should  also  be  informed  as  to  the  use  of  the 
various  ^ometric  methods  employed  in  determining 
the  acidity,  or  the  amount  of  oxygen  or  carbonic  acid 
contained  in  the  exit  flue  gases,  and  learn  something 
about  the  requirements  of  the  Alkali  Acts. 

Who  can  doubt  that  an  intelligent  student,  having 
received  a  training  of  which  the  above  is  a  mere 
sketch,  will  be  of  more  use  in  an  alkali  works  than 
one.  who  has  not  supplemented  his  purely  scientific 
knowledge  by  some  amount  of  detailed  information 
as  to  the  applications  of  that  knowledge  to  his  special 
branch  of  manufacture? 

But  I  have  hitherto  only  mentioned  one  branch  of 
chemical  industry.  There  remain  many  others,  as,  for 
instance,  all  the  important  applications  of  organic 
chemistry  to  the  arts  and  manufajctures.  Can  these 
be  similarly  dealt  with  in  a  technical  course  so  that, 
still  preserving  a  scientific  treatment  of  the  subject 
and  building  on  his  theoretical  knowledge,  the 
student  may  gain  experience  which  shall  be  of  value 
to  him  in  after  life?  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  is 
both  feasible  and  of  distinct  advantage  to  the  pupil. 

The  subiect  of  applied  organic  chemistry  may,  as  is 
done  in  this  college,  be  conveniently  divided  into 
three  sections,  each  to  be  treated  in  a  separate  course 
of  lectures:  (1)  The  Chemical  Technology  of  fuel 
including  gas-manufacture,  recovery  of  volatile  pro- 
ducts froin  this  process  and  from  coke-ovens  and  blast- 
furnaces, including  the  distillation  and  separation  of 
the  crude  tar  products ;  (2)  The  chemical  technology 
of  pure  coal-tar  products,  especially  the  colouring 
matters ;  (3)  The  chemical  technology  of  the  apph- 
oation  of  colour  to  textile  fabrics,  including  dyemg, 
bleaching  and  calico  printing. 

But  before  he  is  able  to  appreciate  the  first  course, 
and  to  a  stijl  greater  degree  the  second  and  third,  the 
student  must  ^in  a  mastery  over  the  principles  and 
chief  facts  of  tneoretical  organic  chemistry.  He  can- 
not understand  the  methodis  used  in  the  separation  of 
the  nunierous  constituents  of  coal-tar  unless  he  knows 
the  distinctive  properties  of  the  paraffins,  as  against 
the  olefines  or  the  oenzene  series  of  hydrocarbons. 

Here  again — science — science — science — is  the  one 
necessary  preliminary,  and  here  it  is  that  we  English 
are  apt  to  make  the  great  mistake  of  underrating  the 
value  of  and  ignoring  the  necessity  for  theoretical 
knowledge,  and  it  is  in  the  gradual  appreciation  by 
all  classes,  from  masters  to  men,  of  this  necessity  that 
we  can  hope  for  an  improved  state  of  things. 

In  this  branch  again,  an  extended  course  of  labora- 
tory work  must  be  carried  on  concurrently  with  the 
lectures  on  pure  organic  chemistry,  and  one  or  other 
of  the  above  technological  courses.  The  student  must 
learn  what  accurate  work,  this  time  in  the  organic 
branch,  means;  he  must  obtain  facility  in  making 
exact  organic  combustion  analyses,  in  determinations 
of  vapour  density,  in  fractional  distillation,  and 
especially  in  the  preparation  of  pure  organic  com- 
pounds. He  may  then  i)ass  to  some  easy  investigation 
of  a  kind  which  gives  him  an  insight  into  some  of  the 
processes  now  conducted  on  a  large  scale  either  in 
tar-distilling  or  colour  making.  Thus  he  may  prepare 


the  three  isomeric  xylenes  from  crude  naphtha,  sepa- 
rating the  ineta- compound  as  being  the  one  used  in 
commerce  and  estimating  its  quantity. 

Or  he  may  make  a  careful  examination  of  the 
various  constituents  of  coke-oven-tar,  comparing  these 
products  with  those  derived  from  ordinary  coal-tar— 
a  most  useful  and  instructive  problem. 

Again,  he  may  prepare  some  of  the  JEizo-naphthol 
colours,  beginning  from  the  hydrocarbon  naphthalene, 
and  working^quantitatively  up  to  the  colour,  or  again, 
he  may  work  up  to  eosine  from  benzene  and  naphtha- 
lene, or  prepare  alizarin  from  anthracene.  Scores 
of  other  examples  may  be  found  equalljr  well  suited 
fwr  the  instruction  and  practical  experience  of  the 
student 

Next,  as  regards  the  technology  of  bleaching, 
dyeing,  and  calico-printing  I  wish  again  to  point  out 
still  more  strongly  the  necessity  of  a  sound  basis  of 
theory.  For  here  we  have  arrived  at  the  most  com- 
plicated series  of  operations.  Not  only  must  we 
know  the  properties  of  our  bleaching  agents  and  dyes 
and  colours,  but  we  must  be  acquainted  with  their 
action  on  textile  fabrics  and  the  proper  mode  of  their 
application  and  their  mutual  reactions. 

Here,  too,  mechanical  appliances  and  the  necessity 
of  meeting  practical  exigencies  come  into  play  more 
than  ki  perhaps  any  other  branch  of  applied 
chemistry.  So  that  the  difficulties  of  the  teacher  of 
technology  are  much  greater,  and  much  more  must  of 
necessity  be  left  to  the  student  to  work  out  in  his 
subsequent  experience  in  the  works.  But  even 
admitting  all  this,  much  c  in  be  done  to  plGu;e  the 
principles  and  chief  facts  before  the  pupil  in  the 
technical  school. 

As  renirds  the  mode  of  teaching  the  principles  of 
dyeing,  1  think  that  a  scheme  of  scientific  instruction 
is  quite  possible,  that,  for  example,  a  scientific  method 
of  examining  the  effects  of  various  mordants  on  cer- 
tain textile  fibres  in  conjunction  with  those  of  cer- 
tain dyes,  according  to  a  graduated  and  quantitative 
method,  would  be  scientific  in  principle  and  instruc- 
tive and  valuable  in  resuil  But  such  a  course  of 
instruction,  which  is  more  closely  allied  with  every 
day  work  and  practice  in  the  dye-house  and  dye- 
house  laboratory  (or  ought  to  be  with  regard  to  the 
latter),  should  certainly  for  our  chemical  students 
follow,  and  so  be  subservient  to,  the  more  theoretical 
courses  of  scientific  instruction,  in  which  principles 
are  dealt  with.  The  foundation  of  scientific  principle 
and  fact  must  first  be  laid,  and  time  must  be  allowed 
for  this,  before  methods  of  dealing  with  and  examin- 
ing practical  or  technical  details  of  processes  carried 
out  m  the  factories,  however  scientific  they  may  be. 
are  gone  into.  "  There  is  a  time  for  everything, '  and 
with  rejpjrd  to  the  time  devoted  to  study  by  students 
of  chemistry,  which  in  this  country  is  truly  short,  and 
exceedingly  so  compared  with  that  of  the  whole  after- 
career  devoted  to  the  acquiring  of  the  practical 
details^  it  is  a  question  how  far  that  after-career  should 
be  as  it  were,  anticipated  in  the  already  too-short 
time  allowed  for  the  grounding  in  principles.  I 
think  it  is  possible  to  encroach  too  much  on  time 
allowed  for  the  study  of  first  principles,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  that  study,  and  the  consequent  diminution 
of  future  possibilities  of  application  of  theory  to 

Eractice.  Of  course  granted  sufficient  time,  every 
ranch  may  then  be  adeciuately  acquired  and  learnt 
I  do  see  a  danger  whicn  must  be  guarded  against 
of  making  the  instruction  merely  a  routine  and  rule- 
of -thumb  ona  If  the  student  possasses  a  good 
theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  of  his  science, 
the  systematic  preparation  in  the  dyeing  laboratory 
of  a  series  of  dyed  samples  of  wool,  silk,  or  cotton, 
according  to  a  variety  of  receipts,  may  be  of  great 
advantage,  as  giving  him  a  general  view  of   the 
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methods  of  dyeing  as  carried  out  on  the  large  scale. 
But  unless  he  knows  the  nature,  composition,  and 
properties  of  the  varioas  colouring  matters  he  uses, 
and  has  had  a  thorough  grounding  in  chemical  science 
this  must  degenerate  into  working  to  pattern,  and 
cannot  be  said  to  encourage  an  insight  into  the  pro- 
cesses, to  incite  inijuiry  as  to  causes  of  failure,  or  to 
give  a  training  which  shall  in  any  degree  fit  the  pupil 
to  overcome  difficulties,  much  less  to  enable  him  to 
strike  out  in  a  new  direction.  ^ 

A  course  of  lectures  on  these  subjects  to  well- 
grounded  students,  properly  illustrated  by  specimens, 
experiments,  and  models,  cannot,  I  think,  fail  to  be 
of  service.  And  we  in  this  Society  may  well  bear  in 
mind,  that  our  Journal,  bringing,  as  it  does,  every 
month  accounts  of  all  tne  important  recent  improve- 
ments and  novelties  in  every  branch  of  chemical 
industry,  serves  as  a  kind  of  text-book  of  chemical 
technology,  useful  alike  to  teacher  and  learner.  To 
quote  only  one  instance,  I  may  remind  you  first  of 
tne  abstract  in  the  October  number  of  1883,  and 
afterwards  of  the  paper  read  before  this  Section  by 
my  friends  and  former  pupils,  Messrs.  Cross  and 
Bevan.  in  which  the  interesting  process  of  bleaching 
by  carbonic  acid  in  conjunction  with  chloride  of  lime 
was  fully  described,  and  the  important  bearing  on 
this  subject  of  Witz's  researches  on  oxycelluloee,  and 
those  of  the  authors  themselves  on  the  constituents 
of  bast  fibre  was  clearly  shown.  In  a  similar  way 
lectures,  accompanied  by  practical  laboratory  wort, 
on  the  chemical  principles  involved  in  brewing  and 
in  many  other  separate  branches  of  applied 
chemistry  may  with  advantage  be  given  to  those  who 
desire  to  qualify  themselves  for  such  branches. 
But  to  erect  brewing-plant  or  a  salt-cake  furnace  in 
a  school,  or  to  endeavour  to  work  metallurgical  pro- 
cesses on  a  large  scale,  or  even  to  dye  or  print  in 
quantity,  would,  I  believe,  be  a  step  neither  of  com- 
mercial nor  of  educational  advantage. 

I  am  perfectly  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
properly  qualified  teachers  in  these  several  branches, 
anci  I  know  well  that  evea  competent  men  who  have 
had  both  a  theoretical,  or  purely  scientific  training, 
and  practical  experience  in  works,  find  it  extremely 
difficult  to  mako  themselves  aciiuainted  with  the 
newest  steps  in  the  varying  and  progressive  processes 
of  applied  chemistry.  This  knowledge  can  only  be 
gained  by  practical  experience  and  by  intimate  con- 
tact with  industrial  life.  But  though  these  circum- 
stances may  render  it  impossible  to  teach  chemical 
technology  completely  up  to  the  standard  of  the  most 
advanced  manufacturers  of  the  day,  there  is  surely 
still  plenty  of  room  left  for  the  teacher. 

We  may  indeed  be  well  content  if  our  students  are 
brought  so  near  the  harbour  for  which  they  steer, 
that  they  can  recognise  and  appreciate  the  value  of 
the  new  lights  which  by  degrees  open  out  to  them  in 
practice.  We  may  be  satisfied  if  oy  careful  training 
they  are  brought  to  know  the  principles  of  their 
calling,  though  their  knowledge  of  detail  be  deficient, 
and  even  somewhat  antiquated. 

Hitherto  I  have  been  speaking  of  what  may  be 
termed  the  rank  and  file  ot  our  young  technologists 
— of  those  who,  having  perhaps  only  a  moderate 
amount  of  ability  and  also  only  a  moderate  supply  of 
money,  and  therefore  of  time  to  spend  on  their  edu-  ! 
cation,  are  anxious  to  make  the  most  of  their  oppor-  | 
tunities,  and  desire  to  enter  upon  remunerative 
employment  in  works  as  soon  as  possible. 

1  should  like  now  to  express  my  opinion  that  the 
course  which  I  have  sketched,  thou^'h  sufficient  per- 
haps for  the  above  class,  is  insufficient  for  those 
brighter  and  more  capable— and,  perhaps,  more  fortu- 
Jiatc— persons,  who  look  forward  to  oecoming  our 
leaders  in  industry,  who  are  deletmiti^  \.o  ^w.^ 


beyond  the  routine  of  the  present,  to  imtiate  new 
processes.  Such  persons  must  carry  on  their  scientific 
education  to  a  higher  level ;  the^  must  learn  in  the 
greatest  of  all  schools,  that  of  original  research,  for  in 
that  alone  will  they  obtain  that  self-reliance,  that 
independence  of  thought,  and  that  power  of  oyer 
coming  difficulties,  which  are  needed  for  carrying  out 
an^r  new  and  successful  enterprise.  The  problems 
which  present  themselves  for  solution  to  the  stnde&t 
who  undertakes  original  scientific  work  in  tne  labora- 
tory are,  so  far  as  the  chemical  portion  of  the  ?rork  is 
concerned,  on  a  small  scale  analogous  to  those  which  he 
has  to  meet  on  the  lar^e  scale  in  the  works.  If  he 
has  learnt  the  methods  by  which  the  one  can  be  over- 
come, he  is  in  possession  of  the  means  of  vanqaiahing 
the  other. 

Of  course  I  am  aware  that  another  important  sub- 
ject forms  an  essential  part  of  the  edacation  of  a 
chemical  technologist,  namely,  that  of  engineering. 
Time  will  not  permit  me  to  aiscass  at  length  how 
much  of  this  branch  of  applied  science  ought  to  be 
taught  to  the  chemical  student  during  his  college 
career.  But  I  think  all  will  admit  at  once  that  a 
course  of  theoretical  lectures,  accompanied  by  instrac- 
tion  in  mechanical  drawing,  must  be  of  great  valae  to 
the  manufacturing  chemist  So  strongly  indeed  do  I 
feel  this  that  in  our  system  of  instruction  in  chemical 
technology  in  the  Owens  College,  this  latter  subject 
is  made  oblig[atory.  Then,  acain,  the  value  of  a 
general  preliminary  literary  ana  scientific  training  in 
such  subjects  as  mathematics,  physics,  and  mechanics, 
and,  though  last  not  least,  the  modem  Continental 
languages,  is  patent  to  all  But  the  great  difficoltj 
which  meets  us  on  every  hand  is  the  proneness  of  the 
English  mind  to  look  for  immediate  results.  We  are 
proud  of  being  called-  a  practical  nation ;  let  us  take 
care  that  with  this  we  unite  theory  or  scientific  know- 
ledge, and  all  will  be  well  with  us ;  whilst  if  we  con- 
tinue to  be  content  with  practice  alone,  we  shall  nod 
ourselves  outstripped  in  our  industries  by  those  who 
see  more  clearly  than  we  do  in  what  the  real  strength 
of  a  manufacturing  nation  lies. 


ALIZARIN   IN  WOOLDYEING. 

BY  J.  J.  HUHBCEL,  F.C.S. 
Dyeing  School  of  the  Yorkshire  CoUcge^  Leeds, 

Could  we  devote  sufficient  time  to  consider  at 
length  the  history  of  dyeing  we  should  be  struck  with 
the  very  great  assistance  which  it  has  derived  from 
chemical  science,  especially  in  these  latter  da^s. 
As  it  is  with  most  otner  arts,  the  origin  of  dyeing  ii 
shrouded  in  the  obscurity  of  the  past,  and  I  am 
not  quite  sure  whether  the  fact  that  this  art  had 
attained  a  most  venerable  age  long  before  the  acie&ce 
alluded  to  was  even  dreamt  of,  has  not  something  to 
do  with  the  silent  indifference  which  the  dyer  some- 
times manifests  towards  the  teaching  of  the  chemist 
whenever  the  latter  deals  with  matters  tinctorial 

Let  me  remind  you  that  we  owe  the  imblication  is 
1662  of  the  first  account  in  the  £nglish  language,  of 
the  methods  and  means  employed  in  dveing,  to  a  verr 
augiLst  body  of  scientific  men,  none  other  indeed  thaa 
the  Royal  Society  of  London.  As  you  know  foil 
well,  there  was  a  time  when  the  dyer  derived  his 
colours  almost  entirely  from  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
but  in  1834  an  indication  of  a  coming  differeot 
state  of  affairs  appeared  in  the  scientific  researditf 
of  the  celebrated  German  chemist  Range,  and 
although  the  memorable  discoverer  in  1856  of  the  M 
aniline  dye  (mauve)  by  the  English  chemist  PtorkiBi 
\  ^^t%&^«&^^\RArc^.ltQ\a  his  own  lipsi  qoite  WMaqpeded, 
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and  in  so  far  accidental,  we  also  know  that  theoretical 
considerations  were  nevertheless  involved,  and  it  is 
undoubtedly  to  the  prosecution  of  scientific  research 
that  we  owe  the  discovery  that  coal-tar  is  such  a  rich 
mine  of  wealth  in  dyeing  materials  as  it  has  now 
proved  to  be.  It  would  take  too  long  to  allude  fur- 
ther to  the  discovery  of  these  colours,  but  the 
result  of  the  labours  in  this  direction  has  been,  as 
you  know,  that  we  are  now  able  to  obtain  from  coal- 
tar  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow.  On  my  right  we 
have  a  list  of  the  most  important  of  these  colouring 
matters,  with  the  dates  of  their  discovery  and  the 
names  of  their  discoverers,  a  list  representing  to  a 
certain  degree  the  practical  result  of  the  scientific 
work  in  this  department  during  the  past  28  years. 
Youse^  there  too  a  list  of  the  principal  natural 
colouring  matters  previously  known,  accumulated 
during  thousands  of  years,  since  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  dyeing  art  in  fact,  and  comparing 
the  two  lists,  the  dyer  cannot  but  admit  that 
science  has  been  his  friend.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  many  people  at  present  regard  these  so-called 
"aniline  dyes  as  colours  which  are  certainly  very 
brilliant,  but  which  soon  fade,  or  wash  out  In 
the  early  days  of  the  aniline  colours  this  opinion  was 
undoubtedly  correct,  but  to-day  it  would  oe  quite  a 
mistake  to  make  any  sweeping  declaration  of  this 
kind.  Science  is  progressive^  and  of  late  years, 
chemists  have  entered  new  fields  of  disc<2very  among 
the  coal-tar  colours.  Not  only  do  some  of  the  re- 
cently discovered  colours  combine  fastness  with  their 
brilliancy,  but  two  of  them  are  identical  with  time- 
honoured  colouring  matters  obtained  from  plants. 
The  most  valuable  and  permanent  of  these,  the  very 
strongholds  of  nature,  so  to  say,  have  been  the  first 
to  succumb  to  the  vigorous  and  oft-repeated  attacks 
of  the  chemist.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  indigo  and 
alizarin,  and  it  is  to  the  latter  of  these  that  I  would 
wish  to  direct  your  attention  for  a  short  time  this 
evening. 

What  M  alizarin  1 

Alizarin  is  the  pure  colouring  principle  whioh 
exists  to  a  very  small  extent  in  the  madder-root,  and 
to  which  the  latter  owes  its  dyeing  properties. 

After  many  years  of  patient  waiting  and  laborious 
yet  loving  research,  it  fell  to  fhe  lot  of  two  young 
Qerman  chemists,  Graebeand  Liebermann,  to  discover 
how  it  might  be  prepared  artificially  from  the  coal-tar 
product  anthracene. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  say  anything  about  the 
method  of  manufacturing  alizarin,  I  would  simply 
refer  you  for  information  on  this  point  to  the  excellent 
and  interesting  paper  on  the  alizarin  industry,  read 
in  May  last  by  Mr.  I.  Levinstein  before  this  Section. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  that  I  should  remind  you 
that  Graebe  and  Liebermann's  discovery  included,  or 
rather  led  to,  the  recognition  of  three  distinct  though 
closely  allied-  colouring  matters,  viz.,  aluartUy  isopur- 
purin  or  anthraimrvuHnf  ejid  ^vopurpurin. 

Another  closely  allied  colouring  matter  which  exists 
in  the  madder-root,  viz.,  purpurin,  has  also  been 
made  artificially  by  oxidising  alizarin  according  to  a 
special  method. 

Now'I  wish  to  speak,  first,  of  the  dyeing  properties 
of  these  four  colouring  matters,  all  of  which  are  manu- 
factured on  a  lar^e  scale,  ana  sold  either  separately 
or  mixed  together  m  various  proportions,  eacn  maker 
giving  his  own  peculiar  brand  or  mark  to  the  different 
qualities  and  mixtures.  It  is  customary  for  the  sake 
of  simplicity  to  sell  the  colouring  matters  mentioned, 
whether  they  be  separate  or  mixed,  under  the  common 
name  **  alizarin.'^ 

Those  which  consist  entirely  or  most  largely  of 
alizarin  lire  called  the  "blue  shades  of  alizaritiy" 
while  those  in  which  flavo-purpurin,  or  anthrapur- 


purin  predominate,  constitute  the  "  yellow  shades  of 
alimrtn"  These  designations  have  arisen  because 
the  former  dye  alumina  mordanted  cloth  a  crimson 
or  bluish  shade  of  red,  while  the  latter  give  a  scarlet 
or  yellow  shade  of  red 

Commercial  alizarin,  numerou«i  samples  of  which 
are  shown  on  the  table,  is  a  light  brown  pasty  mass  of 
little  or  no  value  as  a  colouring  matter  if  used  by 
itself.  If  a  piece  of  white  calico  or  wool  is  boiled  in 
water  containing  alizarin,  it  does  not  become  dyed 
but  merely  stained  a  comparatively  useless  yellowish 
brown  colour. 

According  to  the  old  English  authority  on  dyeing 
(Dr.  Bancroft),  colouring  matters  like  alizarin  which 
possess  naturally  no  affinity  for  textile  fibres,  and 
cannot  be  fixed  upon  thege  without  external  aid,  are 
called  adjective  colouring  matters,  while  those  requir- 
ing no  such  aid  are  termed  substantive  colouring 
matters. 

I  quite  af^ree,  however,  with  my  esteemed  friend 
Prof.  Liechti,  of  the  Vienna  Dyeing  School,  that  the 
time  has  now  arrived  when  we  must  consider  this 
classification  as  entirely  obsolete,  since  it  has  neither 
scientific  basis  nor  value. 

It  is  well  known  that  such  a  colouring  matter  as 
magenta,  for  example,  may  behave  as  a  substantive 
colmiring  matter  towards  silk  and  wool,  and  as  an 
adjective  .  colouring  matter  towards  cotton.  The 
chemically  different  nature,  indeed,  of  eachindividual 
colouring  matter,  and  the  different  behaviour  of  the 
several  textile  fibres,  compel  us  to  find  out  the  best 
method  of  fixing  for  each^  taking  into  consideration, 
of  course,  class  relationships  ;  but  at  the  same  time 
these  things  prevent  us  from  classifying  colouring 
matters  in  the  manner  suggested  by  Bancroft,  or  from 
laying  down  any  satisfactory  theory  of  the  fixation  of 
colouring  matters  which  is  generally  applicable. 

From  another  point  of  view,  however,  we  may  dis- 
tinguish two  classes  of  colouring  matters :  (1)  those 
which  are  themselves  colours  or  pigments,  and  which 
need  only  to  be  indelibly  and  permanently  fixed  on 
the  fibres  in  order  that  the  latter  may  become  dyed, 
e.g,j  indiffo,  magenta,  etc. ;  (2)  those  in  which  the  ex- 
ternal colour  has  not  the  slightest  relationship  to  the 
colours  or  coloured  bodies  obtainable  from  them  in 
dyeing. 

Now,  alizarin  belongs  to  this  latter  class,  and  may 
be  well  described  as  a  colotirtng  principle^  capable  of 
yielding  a  coloured  body  or  pigment  when  it  conibines 
with  some  metallic  oxide,  e,g.y  oxide  of  iron,  oxide  of 
tin,  oxide  of  aluminium,  etc 

In  these  two  vessels  I  have  the  oxides  of  two  metals 
in  a  state  of  solution  ;  in  this  there  is  oxide  of  iron, 
and  in  this  oxide  of  aluminium.  I  will  now  pour  into 
each  a  solution  of  alizarin,  and  wo  have  at  once 
I  coloured  bodies  produced  in  the  form  of  insoluble 
precipitates  or  lakes.  These  coloured  precipitates  are 
compounds  of  alizarin  with  iron  and  aluminium  re- 
spectiveljT,  and  it  is  such  insoluble  precipitates  as 
tnese.  which  constitute  the  colours  produced  during 
the  dyeing  with  alizarin,  upon  wool  or  cotton  pre- 
viously mordanted  with  suitable  metallic  salts. 

It  is  not  always  allowed  that  the  coloured  bodies  or 
"lakes"  fixed  on  the  fibre  are  real  chemical  com- 
pounds, but  although  no  sufficiently  accurate  analyti- 
cal data  have  yet  been  obtained  to  prove  this  with 
absolute  certainty,  it  seems  to  me  it  may  well  be  con- 
ceded from  the  circumstantial  evidence  we  have,  e.g., 
in  the  case  of  alizarin  red  a  white  body  alumina  has 
united  with  a  soluble  yellounsh  substance  alizarin,  to 
produce  an  insoluble  red  coloured  body ;  and  if  the 
alumina  is  replaced  by  other  metallic  oxides,  other 
bodies  possessing  different  colours  are  produced. 

I  may  add  that  from  what  we  know  of  the  chemical 
constitution  of  alizarin,  we  may  conclude  that  in 
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these  compouDds  the  hydrogen  of  the  hydroxyl  groups 
is  replaced  by  the  metal,  and  it  is  not  at  all  im- 
probable that  when  the  constitation  of  the  pure  j 
colouring  principles  of  the  various  dye  woods  comes  to  j 
be  determined,  they  will  be  found  to  contain  similar 
hydroxyl  groups. 

If  a  dyer  is  asked  what  are  the  main  qualities  which 
he  expects  from  any  novel  colouring  matter  pre- 
sented to  him  by  the  colour  manufacturer,  his  answer 
will  probably  be  :  "It  must  be  cheap,  easy  of  appli- 
cation, and  fast."  Now  all  these  are  characteristics 
of  alizarin,  and  yet,  strange  to  say,  although  it  was 
discovered  16  years  ago,  I  am  afraid  it  is  stul  almost 
a  total  stranger  in  most  woollen  dye-houses.  How  is 
this  1  Well,  it  is  perhaps  difficult  to  explain  fully ; 
bat  I  trust  you  will  excuse  me  if  I  give  you  one  or  two 
thoughts  I  have  had  regarding  tne  probable  cause. 
It  has  always  appeared  to  me  an  unfortunate  circum- 
stance that  the  brilliant  series  of  colouring  matters 
first  derived  from  aniline  were  so  fugitive.  There,  is 
an  old  adage — "  Give  a  dog  a  bad  name  and  it  will 
stick  to  him.''  Now.  as  I  have  already  said,  I  believe 
the  deficiencies  of  tnese  early  aniline  colours  have 
been  handed  down  to  their  successors  without  due  dis- 
crimination, so  that  even  at  the  present  time,  in  the 
popular  mind,  the  term  "  aniline  "  colour  is  almost 
synonjrmous  with  "  fugitive"  colour,  and  it  is  cert&inly 
generally  regarded,  though  itaproperly  so,  as  synony- 
mous with  *^coal-tar  colour."  I  am  well  aware  that 
the  requirements  of  some  dyeing  trades  are  not  so 
exacting*  as  those  of  others  in  respect  of  fastness 
and  permanency  of  colour,  so  that  even  fugitive 
colouring  mattera  have  been  much  employed  in 
them.  Indeed  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  great  may  have 
been  the  influence  for  good  of  this  demand,  in 
keeping  alive  the  manufacture  of  even  fugitive 
colouring  matters  and  thus  stimulating  that  par- 
ticular-field of  chemical  research  which  has  at  length 
yielded  colouring  matters  of  greater  permanency. 

Now,  although  alizarin  is  not  an  aniline  colour,  it 
would,  owing  to  its  origin  from  coal-tar,  probably  be 
considered  so  by  many,  and  not  be  credited  with 
that  superlative  quality  of  permanence  and  fastness 
which  it  really  possesses. 

Perhaps  a  more  potent  reason  for  the  ne^ect  which 
alizarin  nas  expenenced  at  the  hands  of  the  woollen 
dyer  resides  in  the  fact  already  stated  that  it  requires 
the  aid  of  a  mordant,  not  only  to  fix  it  on  the  fibre,  but 
also  to  develop  its  colouring  power.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  excessive  simplicity  of  the  methods  of 
applying  the  great  majority  of  the  coal-tar  colours 
has  to  a  considerable  extent  spoiled  many  dyers,  so 
that  they  are  apt  to  take  less  notice  of  a  new  colour- 
ing matter  if  it  offers  even  slight  difficulties  in  this 
respect. 

Quite  naturally  they  are  anxious  that  it  should 
require  only  one  bath,  perhaps  that  it  should 
dye  in  an  acid  bath,  that  it  should  d^ei  level 
without  requiring  care  in  the  manner  of  heating 
the  dyebath,  and  so  on.  All  these  may  be  very  de- 
sirable, but  unfortunately  alizarin  does  none  of 
these  things.  But  why  should  a  valuable  colouring 
matter  suffer  neglect  because  of  these  or  similar 
reasons?  The  old  dyewoods,  « gr.,  logwood,  madder, 
cochineal,  camwood,  &c ,  also  require  two  baths,  and 
they  are  general  favourites.  So  sensible,  indeed, 
have  the  manufacturers  of  coal-tar  colours  become 
of  this  liability  of  novel  colouring  matters  to 
neglect,  on  the  part  of  dyers,  that  they  employ  special 
chemists  who  experiment  with  all  newly-discovered 
dyes  before  they  are  issued  to  the  trade.  You  all 
know  the  well-arranged  pattern  cards  (several  of 
which  are  exhibited  on  the  table)  which  are  ever  and 
anon  distributed  by  various  coal-tar  colour  manu- 
facturers, and  yet  one  sometimes  hears  the  remark 


that  the  receipts  which  accompany  them  are  not 
worth  much,  and  may  even  be  misleading. 

If  this  be  really  so  ^thouigh  I  am  by  no  means 
inclined  to  be  so  adversely  critical),  then  I  say  there 
is  every  reason  why  such  an  abnormal  state  of  things 
should  cease. 

I  take  it  that  the  province  of  the  colour  manu- 
facturer is  rather  to  matce  colouring  matters,  than  to  say 
how  they  can  be  best  applied.  Indeed,  although  it 
would  be  very  useful  ana  is  even  desirable,  it  is  abso- 
lutely impossible  for  him  to  be  conversant  with  all  the 
varied  and  special  requirements  inherent  to  each 
particular  dyeing  trade,  and  hence  he  can  only  give 
mdications  as  to  possible  methods  of  application  and 
at  most  general  instructions.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
Is  the  bounden  duty  of  every  dyer  to  be  possessed  of 
that'  knowledge  which  will  enable  him  to  determine 
the  best  method  of  ai)plying  each  or  any  colouring 
matter  to  his  own  particular  style  of  goods. 

The  necessary  experiments,  however,  require  con- 
siderable care,  time,  and  attention,  if  they  are  to  lead 
to  any  useful  issue,  and  these  factors  are  seldom  at 
the  disposal  of  a  dyer  busily  engaged  in  the  oversight 
of  his  business. 

The  natural  conclusion,  therefore,  is  (and  I  would 
seriously  urge  it  upon  your  attention),  that  every  dye- 
house  should,  if  possible,  have  its  competent  chemist 
or  colourist,  with  properly  equipped  laboratory,  who 
should,  among  other  thm^  devote  himself  to  a 
careful  study  of  the  application  of  the  various  colour- 
ing matters  to  the  special  requirements  of  the  trade 
of  the  firm  with  which  he  is  connected,  and  who 
should  work  hand-in-hand  with  the  dyer,  endeavour- 
ing to  improve  old  processes,  and  to  discover  new  ones. 
In  the  present  age  of  keen  competition  and  rapid 
interchange  of  ideas,  you  ^re  aware  that  he  who  in- 
troduces some  novelty  in  colour,  style,  or  effect,  etc., 
has  the  best  chance  in  the  race,  and  by  such  division 
of  labour  as  I  have  alluded  to,  more  rapid  progress  in 
this  respect  becomes  possible.  To  return  to  my 
point,  I  believe  the  present  meagre  employment 
of  alizarin  by  woollen  dyers  is  in  a  large 
measure  owing  to  the  fact  that  il^has  not  become 
the  general  custom  with  them  to  experiment 
iargefy  With  the.  novel  dyfes,  nor  to  employ 
chemists  in  the  manner  I  have  nientioned.  Qmte  a 
different  state  of  matters  has  reigned  among  calico 

Erinters.  Most  of  them,  especially  large  firms, 
ave  for  a  long  time  recognised  tne  value  of  chemists, 
engaf^ed  as  above  described ;  and  even  when  the  price 
of  alizarin  with  10  per  cent  of  solid  matter  was  10s. 
per  lb.;  or  nearly  twenty  times  its  present  price,  and 
the  product  was  far  from  being  so  pure  and  regular 
as  it  is  now,  these  printwork-chemists  were  busily  ex- 

Eerimenting  with  it  in  a  thousand  ways.  The  result 
as  been  that  in  the  calico  printing  and  Turkey  red 
dyeing  trades  alizarin  has  entirely  displaced  its  old 
rival  madder,  and  is  the  principal  colouring  matter 
employed.  No  doubt  alizarin  has  properties  which 
render  it  of  very  special  importance  to  the  trades 
mentioned ;  but  still  its  rapid  introduction  has 
in  no  small  degree  been  owing  to  the  busy 
army  of  colourists  or  chemists  hard  at  work  on  it  ia 
the  various  calico-print  works  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  Europe. 

Having  spoken  then  of  some  of  the  possi- 
ble hindrances  which  may  have  stood  m  the  way 
of  the  adoption  of  alizarin  by  woollen -dyers, 
let  me  now  enumerate  its  chief  characteristics  of 
veJue  which  ought  at  once  to  secure  its  universal 
employment  by  woollen -dyers,  especially  those  en- 
gaged in  the  heavy-woollen,  tweed,  carpet,  shirting- 
trade,  &c.,  that  is  wherever  the  dyed  goods  are  subse- 
quently scoured  or  milled  or  have  to  bear  constant 
exposure  to  light. 
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In  the  first  place  it  is  a  cheap  colouring  matter ; 
an  alizarin  paste  containing  20%  solid  tnatter  coiits 
at  the  present  time  about  Is.  4d.  per  lb. 

Then,  secondly,  the  coloursvit  yields  leave  little  or 
nothing  to  be  desired  with  respect  to  fastness,  to 
scouring,  milling,  light  and  wear.  In  these  respects 
it  may  be  regarded  as  a  worthy  colleague  of  indigo, 
and  deserving  of  equal  attention. 

Thirdly,  it  is  capable  of  giving,  even  when  used 
alone,  t.e.,  without  admixture  of  other  dyestuffs.  a 
large  variety  of  colours,  by  simply  varying  tne 
mordant,  e.gr.,  red,  orange,  lilac,  black,  brown,  etc 

Being  convinced  that  alizarin  ought  to  occupy  a 
much  better  position  among  woollen-dyers  than  it 
does  at  present,  and  believing,  too,  that  it  must  hold, 
ere  long,  a  very  prominent  posilum,  so  soon  as  its 
excellent  qualities  are  fully  and  generallv  recognised, 
I  thought  it  would  interest  the  members  of  this 
Society  if  I  broug[ht  before  them  the  results  of  a  few 
experiments  relative  to  its  application  in  wool  dyeing 
made  by  some  of  the  students  of  the  Yorkshire 
College,  Leeds,  during  the  past  session,  and  I  am 
happy  to  state  that  many  of  tne  experiments  to  which 
I  shall  refer,  have  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  W.  Ray,  a 
former  student  of  our  distinguished  chairman. 

Now  the  problem  which  the  dyer  has  to  solve  is  : 
Under  what  conditions  can  these  coloured  precipitates 
be  produced  upon  the  fibre  so  that  when  dyed  it  shall 
exhibit  the  fullest  development  of  colour  with  the 
least  expenditure  of  alizarin,  together  with  the 
greatest  brilliancy^  fastness  and  evenness  of  shade, 
and  with  the  least  injury  to  the  textile  material,  etc  ? 

A  wide  field  of  expenment  is  here  open  to  the  dyer, 
and  I  propose  to  explain  what  system  he  may  adopt 
in  order  to  determine  how  alizarin  is  to  be  applied  m 
wool  dyeing. 

But  first  as  to  the  mode  of  experiment  In  order 
to  determine  the  effect  of  each  particular  ingredient 
used,  the  student  must  perform  simultaneously  two 
or  more  distinct  experiments  in  which  equal  weights 
of  the  same  textile  material  are  submitted  to  all  the 
necessary  operations  under  precisely  the  same  con- 
ditions, except  as  regards  the  amount  employed  of 
the  ingredient  whose  action  is  to  be  studied.  What- 
ever indeed  be  the  factor  the  influence  of  which  is  to  be 
determined,  whether  it  be  the  duration  or  tempera- 
ture of  mordanting  or  dyeing,  the  character  or 
amount  of  the  several  in^edients  employed,  and  so 
on,  ikat  factor  alone  is  varied  while  the  others  remain 
unchanged.  In  this  way  a  systematic  series  of  dye- 
ing experiments  is  carried  out;  one  by  one  the  nature 
and  value  of  each  individual  influence  is  carefully 
determined,  until  at  length  by  a  cumulative  process 
the  totality  of  conditions  necessaiy  to  produce  the 
best  results  is  accurately  determined.  The  actual 
number  of  experiments  which  it  may  be  requisite  to 
carry  out  witn  any  given  colouring  matter,  before 
arriving  at  a  full  knowledge  of  its  dyeing  properties, 
is  quito  indefinite,  and  is  more  or  less  determined  by 
the  character  of  the  colouring  matter,  and  by  the 
general  and  special  chemical  information  of  the 
experimenter. 

Now,  as  to  the  apparatus  required,  it  is  comparatively 
simple.  A  water  or  steam-bath,  or  an  oil-bath 
heated  with  gas  or  steam,  provided  with  a  perforated 
cover  for  the  reception  of  the  dye-vessels,  serves  for 
the  simultaneous  and  eauable  heating  of  the  latter. 
The  dye-vessels  themselves  should  be  of  hardened 
glass  or  well  glazed  porcelain  or  earthenware,  and 
capable  of  holding  from  1  to  2  litres.  Metallic  vessels 
of  whatever  kind,  although  very  useful  for  certain 
classes  of  work,  are  not  to  be  recommended  for 
general  use  in  experimental  wool-dyeing,  since  the 
acids  and  acid  salts  often  used  in  mordanting  and 
dyeing,  invariably  dissolve  traces  of  the  metal,  which 


in  many  cases  affect  the  ultimate  result  For  the 
same  reason  stirring  rode  or  other  apparatus  for 
moving  the  textile  material  during  the  dyeing  process, 
must  also  be  of  gla^s  or  porcelain.  A  good  balance, 
a  few  glass  beakers,  porcelain  basins,  measure  glasses, 
burettes,  pipettes,  and  hydrometers,  complete  the 
equipment 

The  first  series  of  dyed  patterns  on  the  diagram 
were  produced  with  the  object  of  determining  approxi- 
mately what  percentage  of  aluminium  sulphate  wool 
should  be  mordanted  with  in  order  to  ^ve  the  best 
red  when  dyed  subseauently  with  alizarin. 

Six  pieces  of  woollen  cloth  were  mordanted  with 
varying  percenta^s  of  aluminium  sulphate,  the  cloth 
being  immersed  in  the  cold  solution^  which  was  then 
very  gradually  in  the  course  of  one  hour  heated  to 
100®  G.  and  boiled  for  half  an  hour.  After  washing 
well,  they  were  dyed  in  separate  baths  with  equal 
weights  of  alizarin. 

This  experiment  certainly  showed  that  wool  is 
capable  of  decomposing  aluminium  sulphate,  and 
takes  up  certain  of  its  constituents  when  ooiled  with 
its  solution,  and  in  so  far  it  illustrates  the  general 

Srinciple  upon  which  the  ordinary  method  of  mor- 
anting  wool  is  founded,  but  it  also  showed  that  the 
use  of  aluminium  sulphate  a/on0  in  the  mordanting 
bath,  is  insufficient  to  fix  either  the  necessaiy  amount 
or  the  proper  form  of  alumina  in  the  fibre,  since  none 
of  the  colours  produced  were  remarkable  either  for 
depth  or  brilliancy.  Now  general  experience  leads 
one  to  expect  that  an  addition  of  creanf  of  tartar 
may  be  beneficial. 

A  second  experiment,  therefore,  was  carried  out  to 
determine  the  best  relative  proportions  in  which 
aluminium  sulphate  and  cream  of  tartar  should  be 
used.  For  this  purpose  six  pieces  of  woollen  cloth 
were  now  mordanted  with  6%  aluminium  sulphate 
and  cream  of  tartar  i^irying  in  amount  from  0%  to 
8*5%.  The  subsequent  dyeing  with  alizarin  was  of 
course  the  same  for  each  piece  of  cloth. 

This  experiment  showed  that  the  use  of  cream  of 
tartar  along  with  aluminium  sulphate  in  the  mordant- 
ing bath  is  all  important,  there  being  a  marked 
improvement  in  colour  with  the  addition  of  even  a 
small  amount. . 

The  best  relative  proportion  of  cream  of  tartar  to 
employ  with  6%  aluminium  sulphate  seemed  to  be 
from  3*5 — 5%.  These  amounts  represent  Imol.  alu- 
minium sulphate,  and  2  to  3  mols.  cream  of  tartar  ;  it 
MTould  appear  therefore  as  if  no  exact  chemical  rela- 
tionship between  the  two  were  absolutely  necessary 
in  order  to  ensure  the  best  result. 

A  third  experiment  was  now  made  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  the  best  absolute  amounts  of  aluminium 
sulphate  and  cream  of  tartar  to  employ.  In  this  trial 
the  amounts  of  aluminium  sulphate  used  varied  from 
2  to  12  per  cent,  the  cream  of  tartar  varying  in 
proportion  according  to  the  result  of  the  previous 
experiment.  The  result  now  obtained  was,  that 
when  dyeing  a  red  with  10  per  cent,  alizarin 
(containing  20  per  cent  solid  matter),  woollen  cloth 
should  be  mordanted  with  such  proportions  of 
materials  as  fall  within  the  following  limits  :  6  per 
cent  aluminium  sulphate  +3'5  to  5  per  cent  cream  of 
tartar  and  10  per  cent  aluminium  sulphate + 5*9  to  8*5 
per  cent  cream  of  tartar  ;  or  as  the  medium  amount, 
say  8  per  cent,  aluminium  sulphate  +  7  per  cent,  cream 
of  tartar.  If  a  deficiency  of  aluminium  sulphate  be 
employed,  a  poor  dull  colour  is  produced,  with  excess^ 
the  colour  although  bright,  is  deficient  in  intensity. 
Addition  of  too  little  tartar  gives  a  poor  lifeless 
colour  :  excess  is  less  injurious.  It  is  well  to  state 
here,  that  the  weight  of  each  piece  of  wool  dyed,  was 
lOgrms.,  and  that  the  mordanting  and  dye*b«bth  con- 
tained one  litre  of  distilled  water.    The  percentages 
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refer  to  the  weight  of  wool  emplojred.  As  to  the  use 
of  other  aluminiom  salts  ezpenmoiit  shows  that 
ordinary  alum  may  be  employed  in  the  same  way,  and 
with  good  results.  In  a  discussion  on  a  paper  of 
which  this  may  be  considered  an  extended  edition 
read  recently  befora  the  Society  of  Dyers  and 
Colourists  at  Bradford,  Mr.  Levinstein  suggested  that 
the  use  of  the  sulphocyanides  of  aluminium  and 
chromium  might  give  good  results  in  wool  dyeing. 
Accordingly,  having  made  experiments  recentl^^  in 
this  direction,  I  may  now  state  that  aluminium 
sulphocyanide  is  capable  of  giving  excellent  results 
without  the  necessity  of  adding  cream  of  tartar  along 
with  it,  and  interesting  questions  to  which  time  wiU 
not  permit  me  to  refer  are  thus  raised. 

I  pass  now  to  consider  the  dyeing  operatioo. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  points  in  connection 
with  the  employment  of  alizarin  in  dyeing,  is  the 
necessity  of  using  a  lime  salt  in  the  dyebatL 

Already  a  century  ago  it  was  recognised  that  certain 
varieties  of  madder  (f.p.,  Aisace  madder)  which 
contained  little-  or  no  lim^  required  the  use  of  a 
calcareous  water  in  the  ayebath.  It  is  related 
that  a  Turkey  red  dyer,  .Hausmann,  who  had  pro- 
duced good  reds  in  Rouen,-  was  unable  to  do  so 
when  he  removed  his  business  to  a  place  near  Colmar. 
Possessed,  however,  of  a  good  chemical  knowledge, 
Hausmann  discovered  that  the  water  supplied  to  his 
new  works  contained  no  lime,  as  did  the  l^uen  water, 
and  having  the  idea  that  madder  contained  some 
acid  body  which  prevented  its  colouring  matter  from 
combining  with  the  mordant  in  the  clotn,  he  thought 
that  it  was  the  bicarbonate  of  lime  present  in  the 
Rouen  water  which  acted  beneficially  by  neutralising 
this  acid  of  the  madder  without  affecting  the  colour- 
ing matter.  Hausmann  reasoned  therefore  that  if  he 
added  a  certain  proportion  of  carbonate  of  lime  or 
chalk  to  the  water  of  th#  dyebaths  in  his  new 
works,  he  ourfit  to  obtain  good  Turkey  reds  as 
before.  His  theoretical  considerations  seemed  to 
receive  confirmation  by  the  success  which  attended 
the  practical  application  of  this  idea. 

Since  that  day,  other  explanations  of  the  necessity 
of  adding  chalk  or  some  other  lime  salt  to  the  madder 
dyebatb,  have  been  advanced,  since  the  addition  has 
been  found  to  be  equally  necessary  in  the  case  even 
of  chemically  pure  alizarin. 

It  has  been  noticed  by  Schlumberger,  Kochlin  and 
others,  that  certain  colours  prodaoed  by  the  combina- 
tion of  the  colouring  matter  with  two  mordants  are 
faster  than  when  a  single  mordant  has  been  employed. 
It  would  appear,  according  to  Schlumberger,  that 
alumina  mordanted  cotton  cloth  takes  up  in  the 
madder  dyebath  lime  as  well  as  alizarin,  and  thus 
gives  rise  to  an  alumina-lime-ali2arin  lake,  which  is 
faster  to  boiling  soap  than  a  simple  alumina-alizarin 
lake.  An  analysis  of  the  red  pigment  on  madder 
dyed  cloth  ha.s  shown  that  it  contains  two  mole- 
cules alumina  (AlaOs)  and  three  molecules  lime 
(CaO). 

When  a  calcareous  water  is  used  in  dyeing,  a  lime- 
alizarin  lake  is  formed,  which  although  insoluble  in 
water,  is  soluble  in  the  presence  of  free  carbonic  acid, 
the  more  so  as  the  lime  is  present  mostly  as  bi- 
carbonate. This  dissolved  lime-alizarin  lake  is  said 
to  combine  with  the  alumina  on  the  fibre,  so  that  the 
ultimate  pigment  or  colour  produced,  is  a  triple 
compound. 

A  modern  explanation  therefore  of  the  point  in 
question  is,  that  when  the  water  is  not  calcareous,  it  is 
necessary  to  add  to  the  dye-bath  a  lime  salt  in  order  to 

Eroduce  the  above  mentioned  soluble  lime-alizarin- 
ike.  In  cotton  dyeing,  chalk  is  usually  employed,  in 
the  proportion  of  two  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  an 
alizarin  containing  20  per  cent  solid  matter.    This 


chalk  is  for  the  most  part  dissolved  by  reason  of  the 
f r#e  carbonic  acid  in  the  water. 

Now  dnrinff  the  gradual  raising  of  the  temperature 
of  the  dyebatn,  carbonic  acid  is  driven  out,  and  there 
is  always  t^e  possibility  of  insoluble  lime-alizarin- 
lake  being  thrown  down  and  a  certain  proportion  of 
the  alizarin  becoming  thus  inert  and  lost  Hence 
Rosenstiehl  has  recomi&ended  the  use  of  acetate  of 
lime  instead  of  the  carbonate,  or,  in  the  case  of 
highly  calcareous  waters,  he  recommends  them  to  be 
neutralised  with  acetic  acid. 

In  this  case  the  alizarin  dissolves  at  first  in  the 
acetate  of  lime,  and  then,  as  the  temperature  rises, 
decomposes  it  to  form  a  lime-alizann-lake,  which 
then  remains  dissolved  in  the  liberated  acetic  acid, 
and  gradually  combines  with  the  alumina  on  the 
fibre. 

A  comparative  dye  trial  showed  that  when 
wool  has  been  properly  mordanted  with  aluminium 
sulphate  and  oream  of  tartar,  the  dyebath  should 
contain  for  10  per  cent  alizarin  (containing  20  per 
cent  solid  matter),  four  to  six  per  cent  solid  acetate  of 
lime  (91 '8%  strength),  or  40  to  60  per  cent  of  the 
weight  of  alizarin  employed.  That  in  order  to  obtain  a 
good  result,  one  should  use  in  wool  dyeing  30  times  as 
much  acetate  of  lime  as  in  cotton  dyeing  is  somewhat 
remarkable.  Rosenstiehl  has  shown  that  aluminium 
mordants  on  cotton  are  properly  saturated  if  two 
molecules  of  lime  are  used  for  each  molecule  of  alizarin. 
The  amounts  actusdly  used  in  the  above  experiment 
represent  3  to  4^  molecules  calcium  acetate  to  one 
molecule  alizarin.  WithoiU  the.  use  of  acetate  of  lime, 
only  a  worthless  pink  colour  is  produced,  with  exce^ 
the  red  becomes  darker,  but  lacks  brilliancy.  The 
maximum  brilliancy  of  colour  is  obtained  when  care 
is  taken  that  the  calcium  acetate  is  in  nowise  alkaline, 
viz.,  by  neutralizing  or  even  ^  slightly  acidify- 
ing it  with  acetic  acid.  As  might  be  expected 
from  this,  the  oxide  and  carbonate  give  less 
brilliant  reds.  If  calcium  acetate  be  replaced 
by  the  acetates  of  K,  Na,  NH4  and  Mg,  the 
dyeing  power  of  the  alizarin  seems  to  be  fully 
developed,  but  the  red  is  of  a  decided  crimson  hue, 
and  possesses  by  no  means  the  brilliancy  of  a  good 
standard  red.  barium  acetate  gives  a  similar  result 
Of  all  the  acetates  which  have  been  experimented 
upon  in  the  Yorkshire  College  dye-house,  that  of 
strontium  gives  a  result  most  nearly  approachinj^  that 
given  by  (^cium  acetate,  the  red  proauced  being  a 
Bright  scarlet 

Having  determined  the  proper  amount  and  pro- 
portion of  ingredients  to  empfoy  both  in  thi  mordant- 
ing and  in  me  dye-bath,  it  remains  to  determine 
under  what  conditions  of  temperature  the  mordanting 
and  dyeing  should  take  place. 

Experiment  shows  that  when  mordanting  with 
aluminium  sulphate  and  cream  of  tartar,  full  and 
level  colours  only  result  when  the  textile  material  is 
entered  into  the  bath  at  o,  low  temperature  and  this 
is  gradually  raised  to  100**  0.  and  the  boiling  is 
continued  for  half  an  hour  or  mor& 

As  to  the  method  of  dyeing,  the  same  precautions 
must  be  adopted.  It  is  quite  possible  to  exhaust  the 
dyebath  at  temperatures  below  100"  C,  e.g,^  at  80*C. 
but  the  red  is  then  devoid  of  brilliancy.  Comparing  the 
shades  of  colour  given  on  alumina  mordanted  wool 
by  the  various  members  of  the  alizarin  series,  it  will 
be  seen  that  alizarin  and  purpurin  both  give  a  deep 
bluish-red  or  claret-red  colour,  while  iso-purpurin 
and  flavo-purpurin  ^ve  bright  reds.  • 

By  pursuing  a  similar  s^jstematic  course  of  dye 
trials  with  stannous  dUande  as  the  mordant,  the 
following  results  have  been  arrived  at 
"    The  proportion  of   mordant  found  to  give  the 
fullest   colour   is  six  to  eight  per  cent   stannoiu 
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chloride  (tin  crystals)  with  equal  weights  of  cream  of 
tartar.  The  use  of  acetate  of  lime  in  the  dyebath  in 
this  case  is  not  absolutely  necessary. 

Without  acetate  of  lime,  alizarin  produces  a  good 
bright  orange ;  toith  the  addition^  the  colour  becomes 
redder,  quite  approaching  a  good  scarlet.  Acetate 
of  lime  may  be  added  to  the  dyebath  to  the 
extent  of  even  30  ^r  cent,  (that  is,  300%  of  the 
weight  of  the  alizarin  employed),  and  yet  the  colour 
remains  fairly  bright,  but  redder  than  when  less 
amounts  are  used.  Stannous  chloride  mordant  always 
renders  wool  harsh  to  the  feel,  and  excess  materially 
destroys  its  milling  property,  so  that,  although  6  to  8- 
per  cent  stannous  chloride  (cryst.)  may  give  the  fullest 
colour,  it  is  scarcely  advisable  to  employ  in  practice 
more  than  4  to  5  per  cent  stannous  chloride,  with,  of 
course,  an  equal  amount  of  cream  of  tartar. 

On  comparing  the  colours  given  by  the  different 
members  of  the  alizarin  series  with  stannous  chloride 
mordant,  and  ivUhout  acetate  of  lime  in  the  dyebath, 
it  is  seen  that  those  yielded  by  alizarin,  iso-purpurin, 
and  flavo-purpurin  form  a  graduated  series  of  bright 
oranges,  that  given  by  alizarin  being  the  reddest, 
and  that  given  by  flavo-purpurin  the  yellowest  in 
tona  Their  brilliancy  approaches  that  of  the 
azo-oranges.  The  colour  yielded  by  purpurin  is 
very  different^  being  a  dull  red  colour.  The  addition 
of  acetate  of  Imie  to  the  dyebath  makes  all  the  colours 
redder  and  less  susceptible  to  the  action  of  milling, 
which  otherwise  always  makes  them  much  redder. 

Referring  now  to  the  use  of  bichromate  of  potash  as  a 
mordant  for  alizarin,  experiment  shows  that  the  most 
suitable  amount  to  use  is  3  per  cent,  with  the  addition 
of  1  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid  at  168°  Tw.  Very  much 
larger  proportions  may  be  used,  e.g.,  10  per  cent  bichro- 
mate of  potash,  and  20  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid ;  these 
are,  however,  by  no  means  to  be  recommended  on  econo- 
mical grounas,but  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  fact  that 
not  only  is  the  colour  not  destroyed,  as  in  the  case  of 
some  colouring  matters,  but  it  is  actually  darker  than 
with  the  smaller  amounts.  The  addition  of  the  1  per 
cent.  8uli)huric  acid  to  3  per  cent,  bichromate  of  potash 
adds  decided  intensity  to  the  colour.  A  very  inter- 
esting fact  in  connection  with  the  use  of  this  mordant 
in  alizarin  dyeing,  is,  that  the  addition  of  acetate  of 
lime  to  the  dyelukth  is  not  only  not  essential  to  the 
production  of  ia  good  full  colour,  but  unlike  even  the 
case  of  using  stannous  chloride,  its  addition  causes  very 
little  difference  of  colour,  simply  making  it  slightly 
bluer  in  tone.  If  patterns  in  which  aluminium  sulphate 
is  the  mordant  employed,  are  compared  with  corres- 
ponding patterns  in  which  bichromate  of  potash  is  used, 
the  g[reat  difference  in  the  action  oi  tne  acetate  of 
lime  in  the  two  cases  is  at  once  apparent 

Being  struck  with  this  result,  I  was  anxious  to  see 
if  the  use  of  acetate  of  lime  was  equally  unnecessary 
when  ^  other  chromium  mordants  were  employed. 
Experiment^  shows,  however,  that  when  wool  is 
mordanted  with  chrome-alum  and  tartar,  the  use  of 
acetate  of  lime  is  just  as  necessary  to  the  production 
of  a  full  colour  as  in  the  case  of  using  aluminium  sul- 
phate mordant  It  would  appear  then  that  the 
particular  state  in  which  the  mordant  is  fixed  upon 
the  cloth,  is  not  without  its  influence  in  deter- 
mining the  necessity  or  otherwise^  of  using  acetate  of 
lime  in  the  dyebath.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
when  wool  is  mordanted  with  1  rool.  bichromate  of 
potash  and  1  mol.  sulphuric  acid,  which  the  pro- 
portions recommended  above  actually  represent,  or 
gractioEilly  with  chromic  acid,  there  is  fixed  upon  the 
bre  simply  chromic  oxide,  and  this  may  at  once 
combine  directly  with  alizarin  to  form  a  chrome- 
alizarin  lake.  Experiment  shows  indeed  that  if 
the  mixture  of  K^^CrgOr  and  H0SO4  ^^  sub- 
stituted by  HsCrOi,  equally  good  results  are  obtained. 


In  the  case  of  mordanting  with  chromium  and 
aluminium  sulphates  it  is  generally  assumed  that 
basic  sulphates  of  these  metals  are  deposited  on 
the  fibre.  If  this  be  so,  may  not  then  the  dyeing  with  a 
solution  of  a  lime-alizarin-lake  be  necessary  in  order 
that  double  decomposition  may  take  place  between 
the  basic  sulphate  and  the  lime-alizarin-lake,  pro- 
ducing calcium  sulphate  and  aluminium-  or  chromium- 
alizarin  lakel  This  supposition  would,  of  course^ 
exclude  l^e  idea  mentioned  above  that  lime  is  a 
necessary  constituent  of  the  red  or  chocolate  coloured 
lake. 

It  is.  however^  useless  to  speculate  without  the  aid 
of  f urtner  expenments,  and  tnese  I  hope  to  carry  out 
Alizarin,  iso  -  purpurin,  and  flavo  -  purpurin  give 
with  bichromate  of  potash  mordant,  a  series  of  claret 
browns,  alizarin  giving  the  bluest  and  darkest  colour, 
flavo-purpurin  thie  reddest  and  lightest  Purpurin 
gives  a  very  much  deeper  brown  even  than  alizarin, 
and  seems  to  be  the  best  colouring  matter  to  employ 
with  bichromate  of  potash  mordant.     ^  ... 

With  iron  mordants  alizarin  and  its  allies  give 
very  fast  but  not  bright  shades  of  lilac  and  purple. 
Experiments  have  been  made  by  my  students  for  the 
purpose  of  comparing  the  different  effects  produced 
by  various  ferrous  and  ferric  salts,  but  I  must  leave 
any  notice  of  the  results  obtained  to  some  future 
time,  since  the  experiments  are  far  from  being  com- 
pleted. 

To  obtain  the  best  and  fullest  shades,  I  may  say 
that  what  dyers  consider  abnormally  lairge  percentages 
of  cream  of  tartar  are  found  necessary. 

Nvtro-alimrin. — This  colouring  matter,  generally 
called  "alizarin  orange"  is  produced  by  the  action 
of  nitrous  acid  on  alizarin.  With  crfwmintwm mordant 
it  gives  an  orange  colour,  which  is  fast  to  light 
ana  milling.  With-  bichromate  of  potash  mordant 
it  gives  a  light  brown  colour.  With  stannous  chloride 
mordant  it  gives  also  pale  brown  colours,  which 
are  rendered  darker  if  acetate  of  lime  is  added 
to  the  dyebath.  It  is  quite  evident,  however,  that 
this  mordant  destroys  the  colour  more  or  less,  pro- 
bably because  of  its  reducing  action.  With  stannic 
chloride  better  results  are  obtained,  quite  a  good 
orange  red  being  produced.  With  iron  mordant  it 
yields  a  good  claret-brown  colour. 

Alizarin  Blue. — This  colouring  matter  is  produced 
from  nitro-alizarin  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid 
and  glycerine  at  a  high  temperature.  Incomes  into 
the  market  in  two  forms,  viz.,  as  alizarin  blue  paste 
(containing  10  per  cent,  dry  substance  or  less),  and  as 
alizarin  blue  S  in  the  form  of  a  dark  powder.  The 
former  is  insoluble  or  very  difficultly  soluble  in  water, 
while  the  latter  is  soluble. 

Alizarin  blue  S  is  really  a  compound  of  bisulphite 
of  soda  with  the  insoluble  form  of  alizarin  blue,  and 
it  is  well  to  remember  that  its  solutions  decompose, 
if  heated  to  70*  C,  with  precipitation  of  the  insoluble 
form  of  blue.  When,  therefore,  alizarin  blue  S  is 
used,  the  dyeing  must  be  mainly  completed  below 
this  temperature.  With  lime  it  forms  an  insoluble 
lake,  hence  the  presence  of  lime  salts  in  the  dye-bath 
must  be  Avoided,  otherwise  there  will  be  a  loss  of 
colouring  matter. 

The  insoluble  form  of  alizarin  blue  may  be  applied 
in  dyeing  according  to  the  indigo  vat  method,  by  re- 
ducing it  with  zinc  powder  and  carbonate  of  soda,  or 
by  the  method  of  mordanting  and  dyeing  in  separate 
baths.  When  the  latter  method  is  employed  one 
may  either  add  to  the  dye-bath  a  certain  proportion 
of  oisulphite  of  soda  to  render  it  soluble,  or  tne  dye- 
ing at  100*  C.  must  be  long  continued. 

The  following  notes  refer  only  to  the  use  of 
alizarin  blue  S,  but  my  experiments  with  it  are  far 
from  complete. 
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The  most  suitable  mordant  to  use  is  bichronuUe  of 
potash  in  the  proportion  of  3  per  cent,  of  the  weight 
of  wool.  The  addition  of  sulphuric  acid  is  not 
beneficial,  but  if  used  at  all,  its  amount  must  not 
exceed  1  per  cent.,  otherwise  the  colour  is  rendered 
dull.  Good  colours  are  also  obtained  by  using  cream 
of  tartar  instead  of  sulphuric  acid. 

In  order  to  be  quite  sure  of  obtaining  level  shades, 
the  method  of  ayeing  employed  in  my  experi- 
ments has  been  to  work  the  woollen  cloth  for  half  an 
hour  in  the  cold,  then  to  heat  the  bath  gradually  to 
60"*  C.  in  the  course  of  half  an  hour,  and  to  dye  at  this 
temperature  for  one  hour ;  the"  temperature  was 
finally  raised  to  100®  C.  in  the  course  of  another  half 
hour,  and  the  boiling  continued  fot  half  an  hour 
longer.  The  addition  of  acetate  of  lime  to  the  dye- 
bath  makes  the  colour  dull  and  less  intense,  even 
though  it  be  added  only  towards  the  end  of  the 
dyeing  operation.  The  addition  of  chalk  to  the  dye- 
bath  is  much  more  injurious  than  acetate  of  lime. 

The  colour  obtained  by  using  five  per  cent,  alizarin 
blue  S  is  a  medium  indigo  blue  shade.  This  colouring 
matter  is  indeed  the  most  formidable  rival  of  indigo 
which  has  yet  appeared,  the  colour  it  yields  being 
equally  fast  to  scouring,  milling,  ii^ht,  Jrc,  and  it  has 
the  decided  advantage  of  not  rubbing  off. 

One  other  characteristic  of  this  colour  which  may 
be  thought  worthj  of  mention,  is  that  it  shows  a 
moderately  good  iniitation  of  the  indigo  nitric-acid 
test,  %.€.,  when  spotted  with  strong  nitric  acid  the 
colour  becomes  more  or  less  yellowish,  which,  how- 
ever, eventually  changes  to  a  reddish  brown.  I  don't 
know  that  this  fact  is  of  any  real  significance,  but 
it  may  possibly  induce  some  merchants  to  take  more 
kindly  to  its  introduction  than  they  might  otherwise 
be  disposed  to  do. 

When  aluminium  sulphate  is  the  mordant  employed 
a  purplish-blue  colour  is  obtained.  The  best  propor- 
tion seems  to  be  six  to  eight  per  cent  aluminium 
sulphate  with  the  addition  of  five  to  seven  per  cent 
cream  of  tartar.  The  addition  of  acetate  of  lime  to 
the  dye-bath  is  not  beneficial,  it  makes  the  colour 
bluer  and  less  intense. 

With  aluminium  mordant  the  colour  seems  to  have 
a  great  tendency  to  become  uneven  unless  very  par- 
ticular care  is  taken  in  mordanting,  and  the  wool  has 
always  a  somewhat  harsher  feel. 

With  stannous  chloride  as  the  mordant  alizarin 
blue  S  gives  quite  a  purple  colour,  much  redder  even 
than  when  an  aluminium  mordant  is  employed.  Use 
four  per  cent  stannous  chloride  (crystals?  and  two  per 
cent,  cream  of  tartar.  Stannous  mordants  do  not 
appear  to  be  altogether  suitable  for  employing  alone, 
not  only  on  account  of  the  harshness  imparted  to  the 
wool,  but  because  the  dyebath  always  contains  a 
certain  amount  of  precipitated  colouring  matter. 

Ferrous  sulphate  as  a  mordant  for  alizarin  blue  S 
is  also  little  suitable.  It  gives  a  greenish  blue  colour, 
having  little  brilliancy,  and  apt  to  be  uneven. 
Mordant  with  four  per  cent  ferrous  sulphate;  and 
eight  per  cent  cream  of  tartar. 

Gallnn, — This  colouring  matter  is  produced  by 
heating  to  a  high  temperature  a  mixture  of  phthalic, 
anhydride,  and  pyrogallol.  It  comes  into  the  market 
as  a  dark  brownish  red  paste,  containing  10  per  cent 
solid  matter,  sometimes  less.  In  dyeing  properties  it 
somewhat  resembles  haematein,  the  colouring  matter 
of  logwood,  and  it  certainly  deserves  the  attention  of 
woollen  dyers. 

With  hichrom/ite  of  potash  as  the  mordant  it  gives 
a  moderately  bright  purple  colour.  The  best  amount 
to  employ  seems  to  be  two  per  cent  bichromate  of 
potash  ;  it  is  quite  imperative  that  no  addition  of 
sulphuric  acid  be  added  to  the  bath,  otherwise  the 
colour  is  rendered  very  much  duller,  as  it  is  also  with 


the  use  of  excess  of  bichromate  of  potash.    In  these 
respects  it  differs  materially  from  haematein. 

With  aluminium  mordant  a  much  redder  purple  is 
obtained  than  with  chromium  mordant  Use  six  per 
cent,  aluminium  sulphate  and  five  per  cent  cream  of 
tartar.  The  addition  of  one  to  two  per  cent  acetate  of 
lime  to  the  dye  bath  adds  a  little  orilliancy  and  in- 
tensity to  the  colour.  The  addhion  of  chalk  to  the 
dye -bath  is  not  advisable  ;  even  with  two  per  cent  of 
chalk,  the  colour  produced  is  considerably  weaker. 

With  an  iron  mordant  galle'in  gives  a  deep  violet 
colour.  Use  eight  per  cent,  ferrous  sulphate  and  five 
per  eent  cream.of  tartar. 

There  seems  no  particular  difSculty  in  obtaining 
level  colours  with  gallel'n,  but  it  is  always  advisable 
to  enter  the  wool  into  the  dye-bath  at  a  low  tempera- 
ture, and  to  raise  the  temperature  gradually  to  the 
boiling  point  With  10  per  cent  gallein  paste,  con- 
taining 10  per  cent  solid  matter,  colours  of  medium 
intensity  are  obtained. 

Coerulein, — This  green  colouring  matter  is  produced 
by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  gall^in  at  high 
temperatures. 

Like  alizarin  blue  it  comes  into  the  market  in  two 
forms,  soluble  and  insoluble ;  the  former  is  a  com- 
pouna  of  coerulein  with  bisulphite  of  soda,  and  b 
sold  either  in  the  form  of  a  greenish  black  powder  as 
coerulein  S,  or  as  a  paste. 

The  most  satisfactory  results  with  regard  toevenness 
of  shade  are  obtained  by  using  the  soluble  modifica- 
tion, and  the  same  mode  of  heating  the  dye-bath  as 
adopted  in  the  case  of  alizarin  blue  S  is  desirable, 
and  for  the  same  reasons. 

All  the  colours  given  by  coerulein  with  the  usual 
mordants  of  chromium,  aluminium,  tin  and  iron,  are 
exceedingly  fast  to  light  and  to  milling,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  in  these  respects  it  could  well 
substitute  certain  shades  of  inaigo-green,  e.^.,  com- 
binations of  vat  indigo  with  old  fustic  yellow. 

Much  less  variety  of  colour  is  given  bv  coeruleia 
when  used  with  the  different  mordanta  than  is  the 
case  with  alizarin.  All  mordants  simply  cause  it  to 
dye  certain  shades  of  dark  green  of  an  olive  or  myrtle 
tone. 

The  most  serviceable  mordant  seems  to  be  bichro- 
mate of  potash.  Mordant  with  two  per  cent,  bichro- 
mate of  potash,  with  the  addition  of  0*7  per  cent 
sulphuric  acid  at  168°  Tw.  The  addition  of  chalk  or 
acetate  of  lime  to  the  dye-bath  is  to  be  avoided.  By 
dyeing  with  coerulein  S  powder  varying-  in  amount 
from  1*5  per  cent  to  10  per  cent,  a  niee  range  of 
colours,  from  pale  sage-grey  to  dark  indigo  green,  is 
obtained.  Coniparing  this  latter  with  an  a|>proved 
shade  of  vat- indigo-green  it  is  very  similar  to  it  when 
looked  down  upon,  but  slightly  more  olive  or  less 
blue  when  examined  overhand.  All  the  colours  can 
readily  be  obtained  level. 

When  an  aluminium  mordant  is  used  the  green  has 
a  more  greyish  tint,  and  there  is  a  great  tendency  to 
uneven  dyeing. 

With  stannic  chloride  as  the  mordant,  ccerulein  S 
gives  greyish  blue-green  colours,  the  pale  shades  of 
which  promise  to  be~  serviceable.  Mordant  with  such 
an  amount  of  stannic  chloride  equivalent  to  five  per 
cent,  stannous  chloride  (crystals).  With  the  addition 
of  cream  of  tartar  to  the  mordanting  bath  the  normal 
bluish-green  colour  is  obtained,  but  the  amount  of 
tartar  to  be  added  for  this  effect  is  prohibitoir.  With 
iron  mordants  dark  olive^greens  are  obtained. 

Although  in  the  above  reference  has  been  made  to 
the  method  of  determining  the  conditions  of  dyeing, 
etc.,  necessary  to  obtain  the  brightest  and  most  in- 
tense colours,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  a  dyer 
knows  but  half  his  business  if  he  is  simply  acquainted 
with  these  conditions.    He  must  not  only  know  how 
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best  to  dye  any  given  colour ;  lie  must  also  know  the 
capabilities  of  each  dyed  colour  :  how  it  withstands 
the  action  of  light,  milling,  scouring,  etc.,— in  short 
all  those  influences,  whether  natural  or  artificial,  to 
which  the  dyed  fabric  is  likely  to  be  submitted 
Hence  all  dyers  should  habitually  and  systematically 
expose  portions  of  d^ed  patterns  to  the  several 
influences  above-mentioned,  all  care  being  taken  to 
avoid  the  possibility  of  referring  any  effect  produced 
to  more  than  one  cause  at  a  time.  Such  exposed 
patterns  must  be  afterwards  carefully  compared  with 
the  original  patterns  as  dyed. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  say  that  with  the  combined 
use  of  two  or  more  of  the  colouring  matters  spoken 
of.  in  coi\j unction  with  one  or  more  judiciously 
selected  mordants,  it  has  now  become  possible  to  the 
dyer  to  obtain  an  indefinite  series  of  fast  shades  of 
brown,  drab,  olive,  grey,  etc.  \  indeed,  all  those  ter- 
tiary snades  for  the  production  of  which  he  felt  it 
necessary  formerly  to  nave  recourse  to  the  dyewoods. 
There  is,  however,  nothing  to  prevent  him  using 
extracts  of  the  dvewoods  along  wUh  these  colouring 
matters  should  he  find  this  necessary  to  the  pro- 
duction of  some  special  shade  of  colour.  But  the 
compound  shades  obtained  from  these  colouring 
matters  of  the  alizarin  series,  are  decidedly  faster 
to  light  and  other  influences  than  those  generally 

Sroduced  by  means  of  the  dyewoods.  In  the  pro- 
uction  of  these  shades  the  d^er  makes  use  of 
such  colouring  matters  as  will  give,  when  employed 
separately,  red,  yellowy  and  blue  colours,  or  their 
equivalents,  e.^.,  orange  and  blue,  red  and  green, 
purple  and  yellow.  It  is  further  necessary,  or  at 
least  verv  desirable,  that  all  the  colouring  matters 
employed  should  be  applicable  by  the  same  process, 
so  that  they  may  be  added  to  the  same  dyebath. 
Finally,  it  is  important  that  the  constituent  colours 
(red,  yellow,  blue,  etc.)  should  be  equally  fast.  In 
short,  the  dyeing  properties  of  the  colouring  matters 
employed,  and  the  phvsical  and  other  properties  of 
the  colours  obtainable  from  each,  should  oe  as  similar 
as  possible,  if  the  best  class  of  compound  shades  are 
required.  Now,  when  we  consider  what  choice  of 
fast  red,  yellow,  and  blue  colouring  matters  there  is 
among  the  dyewoods,  we  find  that  for  the  fastest 
red  we^  must  use  madder,  for  yellow— weld,  and  for 
blue — indigo.  I  refer  here  only  to  the  fastest  colour- 
ing matters  we  can  employ.  It  is  at  once  evident  to 
the  dyer  that,  in  using  this  combination,  the  indigo 
must  be  applied  separately,  viz.  :  by  the  ^vat 
method,''  hence  with  possible  reluctance  he  generally 
uses,  instead  of  indigo,  the  more  conveniently  appli- 
cable but  more  fugitive  logwood.  For  other  reasons, 
weld  is  replaced  by  old  fustic,  and  madder  is  more  or 
less  substituted  by  camwood  and  other  red  dyewoods. 
The  result  of  these  various  changes  is,  that  the  com- 
pound shades  thus  obtained  fall  more  or  less  from 
the  high  standard  of  fastness  and  permanency  at- 
tainable even  with  the  dyewoods. 

Now,  although  the  dyeing  properties  and  the 
physical  characteristics  of,  the  colours  yielded  by  the 
alizarin  series  of  colouring  matters  including  the 
various  " alizarins''  alizarin  blue,  coerulem,  and  even 
gallein,  are  not  as  similar  for  the  purpose  under 
consideration  as  could  be  desired,  still  they  are  suffi 
ciently  alike  to  render  their  use,  for  the  purpose  of 
producing  fast  compound  shades,  a  distinct  advance 
on  that  of  the  old  dyewoods. 

Time  will  not  permit  me  to  discuss  at  length  the 
pros  and  cons,  of  the  modem  fast  coal-tar  colouring 
matters  and  our  time-honoured  d}[ewoods.  At  pre- 
sent there  are  some  of  the  latter  which  the  dyer  could 
very  ill  spare,  and  there  are  gaps  to  be  filled  up  in 
^  the  ranks  of  the  former,  but  I  feel  assured  of  this, 
that  sooner  or  later  the  dyer  must  make  up  his  mind 


to  bid  a  long  and  last  farewell  to  his  old  and  valued 
friends,  and  so  I  would  urge  each  gne  to  learn^  by 
some  such  method  as  I  have  indicated,  the  capabilities 
and  characteristics  of  these  new  and  interesting 
acquaintances. 

DISCUSSION. 

The  Chairman  ;  You  have  now  heard  what  is  done 
in  the  Dyeing  School  of  the  Yorkshire  College,  and 
how  the  new  processes  of  dyeing  woollens  are  syste- 
matically worKed  out  It  has  shown  me  what  before 
was  not  very  clear — how  the  dyeing  processes  are 
taught  in  the  dyeing  schools,  and  I  quite  believe  that 
work  of  this  kind  is  not  only  of  practical  value,  but 
has  an  educational  influence. 

Dr.  Hewitt^:  I  cannot  speak  as  a  calico  printer 
or  dyer,  but  it  struck  me  tnat  Mr.  HummePs  paper 
was  a  wonderful  answer  to  the  Chairman's  sugges- 
tions as  to  the  importance  of  technical  instruction. 
We  shall  have  to  put  away  the  old  rule-of -thumb 
methods  and  adopt  strictly  systematic  methods, 
which  would  lead  to  useful  results,  Sir  Henry  had 
referred  to  methods  which,  he  thought,  should  be 
adopted  for  promoting  and  assisting  technical  re- 
search. In  a  discussion  which  took  place  in  the 
Liverpool  section,  a  short  time  since,  there  was 
an  expression  of  opi&ion  that  the  same  course  of 
instruction  could  not  be  useful  to  both  masters  and 
men,  and  the  degree  to  which ^  after  all,  either  the 
one  class  or  thd. other  could  obtain  definite  technical 
knowledge  was  a  question  of  money,  money,  money ; 
but  there  could  be  little  doubt  that  to  fit  a  man  to 
control  a  large  manufactory  his  education  in  science 
could  not  be  too  widely  based,  as  it  is  not  merely 
chemistry,  but  physics,  engineering,  and  drawing  are 
all  aids  to  the  practical  man  in  managing  a  works. 

Mr.  Knowles  :  I  rise  with  great  pleasure  to  second 
the  vote  of  thanks.  If  we  in  Lancashire  are  to  main- 
tain our groundand  be prosperousin future  competition 
with  the  chemistry  of  Cermany  and  France  we  must 
be  up  and  doing.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  desire 
for  this  particular  knowledge  is  gaining  ground,  and 
what  this  college  is  doing  will  enhance  the  well-being 
of  this  ffreat  commercial  community.  Mr.  Hummel 
has  saia  that  the  blue  he  referred  to  would  dye 
woollen  goods  as  fast  as  indigo,  and  would  stand  the 
light  ana  soaping  quite  as  well.  I  should  like  to 
know  if  the  same  remark  applies  to  cotton  goods  1 

Mr.  HuMMEji :  My  expenments  with  this  colouring 
matter  hitherto  have  chiefly  had  reference  to  its 
applicability  to  the  woollen  tibra  I  have  not  yet  ex- 
posed to  the  light  alizarin  blue  dyed  cotton,  and 
prefer  therefore  to  allow  those  who  have  to  give  an 
authoritative  answer  to  the  question. 

Mr.  C.  O'Neill:  Alizarin  blue  when  properly 
applied  upon  cotton  goods  is  as  fast  as  indigo  blue  to 
the  action  of  soaping  and  of  light. 


THE  EARLIEST  RECORDS  OF  METHODS 
FOR  THE  COKING  OF  COAL  IN  COKE 
OVENS  FOR  METALLURGICAL  PURPOSES. 
WITH  RECOVERY  OF  THE  TAR  AND 
AMMONIA.        ^ 

BY  WATSON  SMITH,   F.C.S.,  F.LC, 

Lecturer  in  Technological  Chemistru  in  the  Otvena  College, 

Jdancheeter, 

It  would  appear  from  testimony,  which  I  received  in 
the  shape  of  a  letter  on  October  21st,  from  Dr.  Adolf 
Gurlt,  of  Bonn,  author  of  a  work  tolerably  well  known 
in  Germany,  Die  Bereitung  der  SteinkohlenbriqueUes^ 
that  as  early  as  the  year  1764,  the  thought  seems  to 
have  occurred  to  a  certain  manager  of  coke  ovens 
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near  Saarbriicken,  to  mitigate  the  dense  smoke 
evolved  from  hi^  short  coke-oven  chimneys,  by  col- 
lecting the  tarry  and  nitrogenous  matters  (ammonia), 
otherwise  lost.  The  thought  seems  not  only  to  have 
occurred,  but  to  have  been  developed  into  a  plan 
which  was  actually  carried  out.  The  only  unfortu- 
nate circumstance  for  the  individual  in  question,  to 
whose  genius  and  enterprise  the  process  of  recovery 
was  due,  is  that  at  that  date  chemical  science  was  in 
its  earliest  infancy— it  was  little  more  than  cradled, 
if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression — and  so  the  old 
philosopher,  to  be  soon  mentioned  by  name,  appears 
to  have  been  animated  in  his  enterprise  by  what  was 
little  short  of  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  in  seeking  to 
recover  from  his  coKe-ovens  substances,  which  at 
that  early  period  were  of  very  limited  application, 
and  of  little  monetary  value,  though  now,  more  than 
a  century  later,  in  one  of  them  (coal-tar)  we  have,  the 
source  of  the  orilliant  coal-tar  colours,  so  long  after 
destined  to  become  a  very  considerable  source  of  the 
revenue  of  the  VaUrland  of  this  old  pioneer,  and  in 
the  other  (the  ammonia)  we  have  the  essential  part  of 
the  manurial  compouna,  ammonium  sulphate,  so  ex- 
tensively employed  for  a  chief  branch  of  agriculture 
in  Germany — the  growth  of  the  sugar-beet. 

In  the  work  of  De  Gensanne,  "  Traits  de  la  fonte 
des  Mines  par  le  feu  du  Charbon  deTerre."  two  vols., 
4to.  Paris,  1775  and  1776,  is  to  be  found  (Vol.  L^  page 
263  et  seq.,  and  in  Tables  32,  32)  the  description  of 
singular  coke  ovens  formed  of  dome-like  fireclay 
retorts,  which  were  heated  from  the  outside,  and 


visit  to  the  alum  works  and  the  "burning  hill  "of 
Dutweiler  near  Saarbrucken.  Here  he  met  with  an 
old  technologist  named  Stauf.  who  inhabited  a  lonely 
cottage  in  the  forest,  and  tnis  Herr  Staof,  GoeUie 
called  a  "  Kohlenphilosoph,"  and  a  "  Philosopbui  per 
ignem,''  and  described  him  further  as  a  worn-out, 
haggard  little  man,  with  a  boot  on  one  foot  and  a 
slipper  on  the  other.  Stauf  was  the  manager  of  the 
works,  and  he  conducted  the  visitors  up  the  hill  to  a 
row  ot  coke  ovens,  where  coal  was  "desulphurised' 
for  the  use  of  iron  works,  and  where  old  Btauf  had 
produced  oil,  "  bitumen,''  and  lamp-black.  Moreover, 
not  ignorant  apparently  of  the  value  of  ammonia,  he 
had  also  made  a  cake  of  salammoniac,  collected  from 
the  "burning  hill."  The  works,  however,  did  not 
seem  to  pay,-  and  the  old  philosopher  feared  they 
would  have  to  be  abandoned. 

It  is  extremely  probable,  as  Dr.  Gurlt  thinks,  that 
both  localities  described  by  De  Gensanne  and  by 
Goethe  are  identical,  for  Sulzbach,  naentioned  by  the 
former,  and  Dutweiler  (now  Dudweiler  on  the  map), 
mentioned  by  Groethe,  are  only  a  couple  of  Enghah 
miles  apart.  Although  De  Gensanne  (in  1764  or 
1765)  makes  no  mention  of  the  quaint  old  philosopher 
Stauf,  whom  Goethe  saw  in  1771,  he  may  still  none 
the  less  have  been  the  originator  of  the  ovens  at 
Sulzbach,  and  most  certainly,  as  Gurlt  savs  **  his 
name  ought  to  be  preserved  in  the  annals  of  cnemical 
technology." 

From  the  description  of  the  construction  of  Stanfi 
ovens  given  by  De  Gensann%  (assuming  the  plant 


Fig.  1. 


which  before  the  year  1767  were  in  actual  operation 
at  the  ironworks  (blast  furnaces)  of  Sulzbach,  near 
SaarbrUcken  (probably  about  1764),  and  were  visited 
by  De  Gensanne.  There  were  nine  ovens  side  by  side 
in  a  battery,  of  which  three  in  a  group  were  always 
in  the  same  stage  of  distillation,  and  each  oven 
required  three  days  to  work  off  its  charge,  so  that 
each  group  of  three  worked  off  three  charges  in  this 
space  of  time.  These  retorts,  or  rather  "muffles," 
were  charged  by  a  door  at  the  front,  and  at  the  back 
was  a  pipe  made  of  copper,  which  formed  the  continua- 
tion of  the  inclined  bottom.  Through  this  pipe  the 
liouid  products  escaped,  "les  huiles  et  bitumes,"  and 
collected  in  a  large  pot  with  a  lid,  a  kind  of  tar- well. 
According  to  De  Gensanne  the  "  bitumen "  sank  to 
the  bottom,  whilst  the  "oil"  resembled  distilled 
petroleum  (page  277),  though  less  inflammable,  and 
was  used  for  burning  in  peasants'  lamps,  and  in  the 
miners'  lamps  in  the  Sulzbach  coal  mines ;  "  its  smell 
was  bituminous,  and  it  smoked  ^luch." 

Now,  in  1771,  Goethe,  then  a  student  of  Strassburg 
University,  made  a  trip  on  horseback,  accompaniea 
by  his  friends  Englebach  and  Weyland,  through 
Lothringen  and  the  principality  of  Nassau-Saar- 
hriicken.    In  his  "Aus   meiiiem    Leben,"  Wahrheit 


described  by  De  Gensanne  and  by  Goethe  to  be 
identical),  it  is  pretty  certain  that  he  is  ri|[ht,  and 
that  the  oils  would  resemble  petroleum  oils,  and 
would  certainly  contain  paraffins,  for  the  mode  of 
applying  the  heat  to  the  coal  in  ovens  of  such  a  shape 
(dome  or  muffle-shape),  and  from  the  fact  .that  toe 
coal  must  have  lain  in  dense  masses  on  the  oven 
floors  or  beds,  the  charges  being  large  ones  reqoirin); 
"  three  days  to  work  off,"  would  preclude  the  posn- 
bility  of  obtaining  other  than  what  might  be  termed 
the  lower  temperature  products,  in  the  shape  of  tan, 
I.e.,  tars  of  lower  specinc  gravity,  and  resembling  in 
composition  shale-tars. 

Stauf  s  oven  would,  in  general  principle,  bear  a  rude 
resemblance  as  regards  mode  of  app^ng  the  heat 
charging  the  fuel,  <Ssc.,  to  the  more  elaborate  and 
modem  Pernolet's  adapted  Beehive  (Fig.  1).  and  jiiat 
as  the  latter  oven  yielded  a  tar  of  low  specinc  gravi^ 
under  the  special  conditions  of  carbonizing,  so  in  idi 
probability  Stauf 's  coke-oven-tar  would  be  one  of 
low  specinc  gravity,  and  contain  abundantly  bodiei 
at  present  characterizing  shale- tars. 

Most  of  the  German  text-books  of  technology  have 
Quoted  Gurlt,  where  in  his  work,  alreadv  mentioned, 

,     ^  Bie  Bereitung  der  SteinkoklenbriqiteiUM^  1ia  td^t^  ^hmt 

und  DicbtuDg,  Part  ii,  book  x.,Goet\ie  de&cTi\)^\^\^^OcL^  Q\<i^\.  ^V^^-^y^n.  em^^oyeci  for  recormng  tv 
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products  is  that  of  Carl  Knab,  of  St.  Denis,  near 
Tar  is."  For  example,  I  have  only  to  refer  you  to 
Fischer's  Jahresbericht,  1883,  j).  1213.  However, 
Lunge  in  his  work  on  the  Distillation  of  Coal-tar, 
p.  U,  refers  to  Stauf  and  his  coke  ovens  or  muffle 
tumaces  of  1768,  but  in  doing  so  he  quotes  from  p.  22. 
of  Dr.  Gurlt's  work  already  mentioned,  which,  Driei 
reference  would  almost  seem  to  have  escaped  other 
authorities  as  Hussener  and  Fischer. 

Knab  originally  (about  1856)  worked  only  with 
bottom  flues  beneath  the  bed  of  his  coke  oven,  accord- 
ing to  HUssener  ;  and  at  the  coke  ovens  of  Lebrum  at 
Commentry,  Carv6s,  under  whose  management,  at 
St.  Etienne,  88  Knab  ovens  were  erected,  first  intro- 
duced the  heating  of  the  ovens  with  side  flues  in 
addition  to  that  with  the  bottom  flues.  After  the 
improvements  of  Carv6s,  there  were  gradually  intro* 
duced  at  Bess^^s  53  coke  ovens  in  the  years  1866  to 
1873,  and  in  the  year  1879  at  Terre-Noire,  near  St. 
Etienne,  100  ovens.  However^  according  to  Dr.  F. 
Fischer  (Fischer's  Jahresbericht.  1883,  p.  1214)  there 
were  already,  in  the  year  1854,  fitty  coke  ovens  known 
OS  Pauwels-Dubochet  ovens  at  work  near  Saarbriicken, 
which  would  appear  to  make  these  ovens  of  some- 
what earlier  date  than  those  of  Knab  and  Carves. 
On  this  point  Dr.  Gurlt  informs  me  (Oct.  10,  1884) 
that  the  Pauwels-Dubochet  coke  ovens  were  certainly 
in  use  in  1854  at  the  coke  works  of  De  Wendel,  near 
Saarbriicken,  but  no  tar  was  ever  produced  from 
them,  all  the  gases  and  products  of  distillation  being 
burnt  around  the  coking  chamber  to  heat  it.  The 
walls  of  the  coking  chamber  were  inclined  at  an  angle 
of  45'*,  and  the  oven  had  an  auxiliary  firej)lace  near 
its  lower  opening,  through  which  opening  the  coked 
charge  could  ghde  down  into  a  cooling  chamber. 
This  oven  must  hence  have  borne  considerable  re- 
semblance to  the  more  modern  Appolt's  oven. 

Later  on,  it  would  appear  tnat  the^  Pauwels- 
Dubochet  coke  ovens  were  improved,  possibly  as  the 
result  of  Carvte*  improvement  of  the  Knab  ovens,  for 
the  alterations  eflected  in  the  introduction  of  side 
flues  as  well  as  bottom  flues,  and  the  cutting  off  these 
flues  from  connection  with  the  interior  coking-space, 
so  that  by-products  and  gas  could  be  recovered,  were 
identical  in  both  cases. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1870,  when  coke  rose 
in  price  immensely,  the  Chief  Director  of  the  Paris 
Gas  Company,  W.  Oechelhauser,  caused  the  intro- 
.  duction  at  the  stations  Ivry  and  La  Villette  of  two 
sets  of  Pauwels-Dubochet  ovens,  for  the  purpose  of 
producing  from  caking-coals  metallurgical  coke  and 
illuminating  gas  for  the  city  of  Paris,  one-half  of 
which  was  supplied  by  the  latter.  It  was  said  to  have 
less  illuminating  power  than  good  retort  gas,  for 
which  reason  it  was  mixed  in  the  gasometers  with 
retort  gas.  The  coke  was  said  to  be  the  best  imagin- 
able^ and  commanded  a  hi^h  price  for  use  on  loco- 
motives and  for  metallurgical  and  other  purposes 
The  dimensions  of  the  fireplace  of  one  of  these  ovens 
as  given  in  Gurlt's  work  (p.  30)  are-^length,  7*20 
meters,  breadth,  2  meters,  and  height  of  vault,  1 
meter.  Dr.  Fischer,  however,  gives  for  Carves  ovens, 
as  erected  at  Besseges  Jahresh.^  1883,  1214),  the 
following  particulars  : — **  These  ovens  were  (according 
to  many  measurements)  only  built  0*6  meter  wide  ; 
and  Gurlt  adds  as  to  the  rauwels-Dubochet  oven, 
"  The  working  of  this  oven  is  generally  the  same  as 
the  Knab  oven  (Carves  oven),  only  the  coking  of  the 
charge  of  six  tons  takes  place  at  a  very  much  lower 
temperature  and  lasts  for  three  days,  whereby  one  ton 
of  coal  yields  7,500  cubic  feet  of  gas."  But  these 
differences,  however  slight  they  may  appear,  are  fully 
sufficient  to  make  a  complete  difference  in  the  tars 
obtained  ;  and  Gurlt  further  on  remarks,  as  he  mi^ht 
be  anticipated  to  do,  "The  tar  is  much  lighter  (t.e., 


has  a  much  lower  specific  gravity)  than  gas-retort  tar 
of  a  specific  gravity  of  1*2 ;  also  it  contains  less 
naphthalene  and  carbolic  acid."  .  I  feel  no  doubt 
myself  that  the  narrower-built  Carv^  oven  would 
have  yielded  a  better  illuminating  gas  than  did  the 
Pauwels-Dubochet  oven,  but  the  coke  would  have 
been  harder. 
The  earlier  Carves  oven  was  furnished  with  a  fire- 

Elace  and  grate,  the  uncondensable  gases  being 
rought  round  to  the  fireplace  by  pipes,  and  burnt 
there.  Otherwise  the  flue  arrangement  wajs  much  the 
same  as  now.  The  recent  Carves  oven  is  fired  ex- 
clusively by  the  gases  escaping  condensation,  these 
entering  the  lower  flue  at  the  place  where  the  hearth 
or  fire  used  to  be,  air  being  forced  in  through  an 
annular  pipe.  In  the  most  recently  developed  JSimon- 
Carves  Oven  or  Becuperaior  Oven^  the  air  introduced 
receives  a  previous  heating  to  some  500*^  to  600°  C. 
(900®  to  1,000**  F.)  by  the  flues  being  brought  in  con- 
tact with  the  hot  flues  conveying  away  the  spent  fire- 
gases  from  the  ovens. 

I  consider  from  all  the  evidence  obtained,  that  to 
M.  Carv^  belongs  the  full  credit  of  being  the  first  to 
construct  and  work  a  coke  oven  capable  of  yielding 
good  metallurgical  coke^  coal-gas,  and  valuable  coal- 
tar,  which  with  astonishingly  little  modification,  con- 
tinues to  the  present  time  the  simplest  and  best  oven 
for  the  purposes  named,  according  to  my  opinion. 

With  regard  to  the  coal-tar  furnished  by  the  Simon- 
Carves  coKe  ovens,  I  have  a  quantity  of  distillates 
taken  at  different  stages  of  the  tar-distiUing  process, 
under  examination,  and  since  I  hope  to  i)lace  the 
results  of  this  investigation  before  this  Section  some 
time  in  January,  I  will  not  anticipate  that  communi- 
cation, but  pderely  be  content  to  mention  that  the  tar 
of  the  Simon-Carv6s  process  containing  as  it  does, 
almost  three  times  the  quantity  of  anthracene  con- 
tained in  ordinary  gas-retort  tar,  will  form  a  valuable 
source  for  the  alizarin  colours,  the  formation  and 
fixing  of  which  on  woollen  fibres  has  been  so  ably 
explained  in  the  paper  of  my  friend  Mr.  HummeL 
Thus,  it  has  at  length  become  possible  that  in  order 
to  do  full  justice  to  all .  possibilities  of  profitable 
working  and  business,  the  colliery  proprietor  and 
metallurgist  may  yet  be  found  linked  to  and  con- 
nected with  the  colour  manufacturer  and  dyer.  I 
will  conclude  by  giving  one  practical  proof  of  this. 
From  a  gallon  of  ordinary  solvent  napntha  derived 
from  the  tar  from  the  Simon-Carv^  coke  ovens, 
which  naphtha  I  have  been  for  some  time  quantita- 
tively fractionating,  I  have  obtained  a  very  con- 
siderable proportion  of  pure  commercial  xylenes 
boiling  between  136*"  and  142^  A  determination  as 
to  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  commercially  valu- 
alDle  metaxylene  in  the  mixture  of  isomers,  has  shown 
me  that  this  xylene  is  as  rich  in  metaxylene  as  the 
best  coal-tar  xylenes.  The  truth  of  this  statement, 
and  the  value  of  the  process  devised  by  Mr.  Levinstein 
for  estimating  the  proportion  of  metaxylene  in  samples 
of  xylenes,  was  borne  testimony  to  by  the  fact  that 
on  sending  a  specimen  of  my  product  to  Mr.  Levin- 
stein, and  asking  his  manager.  Dr.  Rosicki,  to  report 
as  to  the  colour-producing  value  of  the  xylene  sent, 
he  replied  by  returning  me  the  following  products, 
which  I  have  pleasure  in  exhibiting  :  (1)  Sample  of 
nitroxylene,  (2)  sample  of  xylidine,  and  (3)  sample  of 
xylidine  scarlet  with  piece  of  woollen  cloth  dyed  with 
the  scarlet,  and  a  note  in  which  he  gives  me  data 
proving  that  the  quantitative  results  I  obtained  as 
re^rds  ratio  to  amount  of  colour  he  obtained  are 
indeed  a  valuable  guide  for  a  dye  manufacturer 
buying  xylenes. 

ADDENDUM. 

To  give  you  an  idea  of  some  of  the  earlier  efforts 
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put  forth  in  Ensland  and  Scotland  to  Tsoke  coal  for  denaing  these  Tapoare  to  obtun  tar  and  ammonia 
metallurgical  coke  bo  as  b)  gain  ammonia  and  tar  at  water,  seems  to  have  ocaurred  to  Aitken  in  1873.  The 
the  same  time,  I  would  draw  attention  to  Sgn.  S,  3,  '  following  words  are  recorded  in  his  paper  read  before 
and  4  ;  lig.  S  illustrates  an  arrangement  contrived  hj  I  the  North  of  England  Institute  of  Mining  and 
Edward  Jones  between  1850  and  1860, 1  believe,  for  Mechanical  Engineers  in  1874.  "  Few  coals  have  mon 
burning  in  pile  and  recovering  tar  and  ammonia  water.  |  tar  in  them  than  is  required  to  make  good  coke,  but 


I  is  the  pile,  the  central  chimney  of  which  has  a 
damper  e  closed  during  carbonization  so  as  only  juat 


to  admit  sufficient  a 


n  old  boiler  packed  with 


cokes  and  acting  as  a  condenser,  c  is  a  well  to  receive 

C'ucts  run  off  from  b ;  d  la  the  chimney  with 
per  to  flue  from  b,  and  thus  acting  as  an  ex- 


hauster. Figs.  3  and  4  represent  in  vertical  section 
and  plan  the  adapted  Beehive  of  Henry  Aitken,  of 
Falkirk.  The  idea  of  drawing  off  tar  and  ammonia 
vapours  from  the  bottoms  of  beehive  ovens,  and  con- 


where  such  a  coal  is  made  into  coke  these  tara  may 
be  drawn  off  by  a  pipe  or  pipes  at  the  bottom  of  lie 
the  gas  exit  being  partially  closed,  and  thereby 


creating  pressure  sufficient  to  force  the  gases  throng 
the  pipes.  Several  pailfuls  of  tar  and  ammonia^ 
water  nave,  in  some  cases,  been  taken  from  a  single 


oven^hut  tbe  quality  of  thecoke  has  always  suffered.* 
In  his  patent  Nd.  57,  January  5,  1874,  Aitken  claiou, 
besides  the  forcingof  air  into  coke  ovena,  the  drawing 
of  it  by  means  of  an  exhauster  ;  and  he  fur^er  adds, 
"  when  there  is  more  tarry  matter  than  is  necessary 
for  'gendering,'  a  portion  of  the  same  mav  be  drawn 
off  at  the  bottom  of  the  ovens  by  means  of  pipes,  and 
thereafter  condensed,  and  thereby  a  portion  of  the  tar 
and  tat-water  is  secured."  Tbe  close  resemblance 
of  Jameson's  later  patent  to  this  ik  tolerably 
plain. 

Figs.  3  and  4  refer  to  a  more  perfect  process 
descnbed  in  1879,  w^ere  Aitken  writes,  first  contra- 
dicting his  former  statement  quoted  above,  about  the 
injury  to  the  coke  as  a  result  of  drawing  off  tar  or 
coal  oils  and  ammonia  water,  and  now  advocating  the 
latter,  and  especially  for  some  kinds  of  Scotch  coals, 
and  secondly,  describing  his  new  oven  and  process, 
as  follows  :— "  In  order  to  carry  on  the  coking  in  the 
blast  oven,  while  at  the  same  time  taking  off  the  oils 
and  ammoniacal  water,  three  flues  are  made  in  tbe 
bottom  of  the  oven,  and  these  are  covered  with  tiles 
having  perforations  about  fin.  diameter  at  top,  and 
lin.  diameter  on  the  under  side.  These  three  flues 
meet  in  one  near  tbe  door,  and  into  this  flue  tbemain 
pipe  is  inserted,  which  ia  connected  with  the  con- 
densers. It  is  necessary  that  a  mechanical  exhauster 
or  steam  jet  should  be  in  connection  with  these  in 
order  to  assist  in  drawing  the  gases  from  the  ovens.' 


perhaps  if  I  add  a  table  showing  a  cl^ificuttDn  of 
these  ovens  from  the  earlier  dates  to  the  present  A 
brief  study  of  this  table,  with  references  to  the 
illustrations  riven  already  in  this  Journal,  will  show 
tbe  course  of  development  of  more  elaborate  and 
complete  forms  from  the  simplest  root  forms.  This 
table  I  arranged  for  a  paper  read  before  the  Iron  and 
Steel  Institute  in  September  of  this  year,  and  I 
believe  it  is  the  first  attempt  that  has  been  made  to 
classify  and  tabulate  the  various  forms  of  ap- 
paratus employed  to  coke  coal  for  metallorgicsl 
purposes. 
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TABULATED  ARRANGEMENT  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  COKE  OVENS. 


Bye-Prodnds  not  RoooTered. 


Air  Admit- 
TBD,  andiopar- 
tial  oombustton 
in  the  coking 
space  itMlL 


I 


Tku$  aome  eoke 
iibunU. 


Meiler     or 
mound  .    .    (1) 

Beehive 
oven  ...    (2) 

LOrmann't 
OTen  ...   (3) 


I.  NOAIBADMIT- 

TKD  into  the  coking 
flpaoe,  hot  into  Uie 
aide  fluee.  so  aa  to 
mix  with  the  gaseous 
products  parsing 
through  openinifs  in 
the  OTen  walls  into 
side  flues.  Thus 
complete  combus- 
tion of  all  the  pro- 
ducts, and  so  the 
o?eQs  are  heated. 


Thiu  coht  U  noi 
hwmL 


n.  Hbjltsd  air 

ADMITTED  INTO 
liXDB  OR  BOTTOM 
IXUXB. 


L  Jones'  ooke- 

OTen 

L  Appolt  OTen 
I.  Oopp4leoTen 
I.  SaouMOTen 
L  Hiltawski 

OTen 

L  Franzen 

OTeos  .... 
IL  HllUer  OTen 
IL  B.Wintzek's 

OTen 


(1) 


(5) 


(8) 


Bye-Products  RcooTered. 


C. 


Modified  ReooTery 
of  Products. 


I.  AlBADMITTXD 

into  thecokingspace, 
and  ro  a  partial  com- 
bustion ;  moreoTer, 
the  character  of  the 
bye  •  products  re- 
coTered  is  modified 
by  this  admission  of 

Oases  not  saved  or 
utilised. 


Th%Lt  soDM  ooke  U 
bwmi  and  alto  •ouu 
ammonia. 


II.  In  addition  to 
L,  gases  saTed  after 
condensation,  but 
not  utilised  in  the 
ooke  -  OTens  tbem- 
srlres. 

HL  In  addition  to 
If  gases,  after  con-' 
densation,  return  for 
combnsUon,  and  are 
burnt  in  flues  around 
the  OTens  or  other- 
wise, to  heat  them. 


I.  Jones  adopted 
Meiler    .    .    .    .  (1) 

II.  and  III.  Jame- 
son's adapted  bee- 
hiTC  OTens  .    .    .  (2) 

in.  Aitken's 
adapted  beehiTe 
OTen (2') 

III.  Ltlrmann's 

OTen (3) 

(Ger.    Fat    Snppl. 
17,203. 1881.) 

II.  Hutchinson's 
adapted  beehiTe 
OTen (4) 


D. 


BeooTery  or 
Non-recoTerypf  Pro- 
duets  at  WilL 


I.  No  AIR  ADMITTSD 

into  the  coking  space,  but 
at  certain  stages  of  the 
process  the  ToIatUe  pro- 
ducts can  pass  through 
spaces  in  the  walls  of  the 
OTtns  into  side  flues,  and 
mixing  there  with  air,  be 
burnt  to  heat  the  oTen. 
or  at  will  this  through- 
passage  can  be  cut  off, 
and  the  Tolatile  products 
can  be  diavm  off  by  an 
exhauster  and  condensed, 
the  pure  gas  being  re- 
turned into  flues  and 
burnt  with  air. 

IL  In  addiUon  to  I., 
in  some  oases : — 

Air  ADMITTED   INTO 

COKING  HPAOB8  to- 
wards the  dose  of  pro- 
cess, fonuing  a  sbcond 

Oa  riNISHINU    8TAOK  ; 

the  half -burnt  gases  fur- 
nished being  oumt  in 
the  sides  or  other  flues. 

III.  Or.  in  addition  to 
II.  ( the  air  admitted  to 
burn  the  half-bnmt  gas 

MAY  RBCXITS  A  PRK- 
TIOUS  HSATINO. 


& 


Full  BeooTery  of  Pro- 
ducts, or  Unintermittent 
Close  DistiUaUon. 


ni.   KlOnne's      ooke- 

OTen (1) 

(Khid  of  adaptel  Bee* 

hlTC.) 


Under  hiad  C  eomt* 
aUt>— 

L  ReeoTenr  of  tar 
and  ammonia  from  j 
blast  furnaces    fed 
with  coal    .    .    .  (4) ; 
AiezanderftM'Coah.  I 
See  specifications  | 
and  drawings  inBng.  i 
Pats..  4117  for  1879. 
1433  for  1880, 3785  for 
1881. 

III.  BecoTery  of 
tar  and  ammonia 
fromaas-producers(5) 

W.  B.  Sutherland. 


I.  Otto's  OTen  (adapted 

Goppe^ (^ 

nL  LUrmann'soTenu) 
(Oer.  Pat.  20211, 188Z) 

II.  B.  de  Soldenhoff's 
OTen (4) 

(Oer.  Pat.  25.824.  U83.) 


No     AIR     ADMITTED 

into  the  coking  space, 
and  in  all  cases  the 
Tolatile  products  are 
drawn  off  by  exhauster, 
subjected  to  cooling  aud 
condensation  for  the  sake 
of  tar  and  animoniiw  and 
the  gases 


I.  Rttumed  to  the  ovrna 
and  burned  in  the  Jluet 
irifA— 

(a)  Air  admitted  cold, 
or 

(6)  Air  prsTiousIy 
heated  ("  recuperated.") 

II.  Or  gaacM  returned 
and  burnt,  in  oonjunetion 
wiUi— 

{a)  Small  fireplace  and 
solid  fuel ; 

(6)  Or,  fire  of  gas-pro- 
ducers. 

III.  Or,  itaaeM  not  re- 
turned to  ovens  at  aU,  but 
uaed  aa  illuminatiniff  ffot 
cr  otherwise,  the  OTens 
ihemselTes  being  heated 

(a)  86lid  fuel, 
(bj   Fire  from 
ducers. 


gas-pro* 


Stauf  s  ooke-oTen  about 
(about  1764)     .    .    .  (la) 

Knab's  eoke-oTen 
(1856) (1) 

III.  a.  Pauwels-Dubo- 
ohet  OTen,  constructed 
similarly  to  CarT^  oTen 

{im  .  .  .  .  .  .(2) 

II.  «.  Carres  oTen 
(OarTds  and  Haupart) 
(modified  Knab)    .    .  (3) 

I.  b.  Simon-CarrCsoTen 
(Recuperator)   .    .    .  (4) 

II.  a.  Pemolet's  adapt- 
ed BeehiTe    ....  (5) 

n.  a.  Pemolet's  earlier 
coke  OTen (7) 

II.  a,  Pemolet's  ooke 
OTen (8) 

I.  a.  or  6.  Adapted 
Co 


55!* 


>p^  OTen     ...  (9) 

a.     Otto's     coke 

OTen (10) 

IL    b.    Herberz    and 

Otto's  ooke  OTens  .     (11) 

L    b.  Hussener's  ooke 

OTen (12) 

L   b.   Buppert's  coke 
oven (13) 

I.  ft,  IL  b,  or  III.  e. 
.Herberz's  OTen  .    .    (14) 

1.  a.  and  b.  Semet  and 
BolTay's  coke  oTen     (15) 

1.     a.    Seibel's    coke 
OTen (16) 

L  b.  BegeneratiTe  ooke- 
OTens  of' the  Coal'  and 
Coke  Works,  Gottes 
berg 

Maderspach 
Sierch's  coke-oven  (1883) 
adapted  Appolt  tiith  al- 
tematiTe  regeneratiTe 
gas  furnace  hiating  (18) 


Bemarks  on  B. 


(la.)  See  description,  page  18. 

(1).  At  fint  not  adapted  to  re- 
coTery  of  rroducts  (all  Tolatile 
matter  being  returned  to  fire  the 
OTens)  Later  modified  for  this 
purpose  by  Carrds  and  Haupart. 


(5).  See  "Muspratt's  Diet' 
30  and  960. 


iT. 


"Fischer's    Jahiesb," 
Modijied  Carvia  oven. 


(17) 
and 


(8).   See 
1883,1216 

Ons  in  side  flues,  and  I'red  below 
by  band-fire  in  fireplace. 

(10  and  11).    Still  more  recent 
forms  than  in  D. 


(12).  Modified  Simon  •  CarTds 
OTen.  Gas  admitted  in  fireplace 
and  side-flues  with  air  heated  to 
300*. 

(13).  Buppert  has  cold  air  and 
regulatiTe  arrangements. 

(15).  Slightly  modified  Simon- 
OarTte  OTen. 

(16).  Also  slightly  modified 
Simon-Carrds  oTen,  and  Tery 
similar  to  Semet  k  SolTay's 
oven. 

(17).  Has  an  ingenious  altema- 
tiTe  regeneratiTe  heating  arrange- 
ment for  gas  and  air,  or  in  some 
of  air  alone. 
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Tar  Valuable 

for  Dyes 
and  Goloun. 


*B(3) 
•EW 
K(8) 
EOS) 
£(13) 
E(15) 
Em 
B(17) 


Tar  not  Valuable 

for  Dyes 

and  Col«nn. 


Tar  probably 

Valuable  J)ut  De 

finite  I>ato 

not  to  hand. 


•C(2) 

•0(2^) 

•C(5) 

•E(2) 

•E(5) 

•E(7) 


D<3> 

D<4) 
D(2) 

•  • 

E(8) 
B(9) 

Eao) 
Eas) 

£(18) 


Doubtful  as 
regards  Tar. 


0(1) 
C(3) 
C(4) 
D(l) 


Mr.  Watson  Smith  :  In  reply  to  Mr.  GrimshaVs 
question,  whilst  echoing  in  the  main  Dr.  He^tf s 
closing  words  about  our  Journal,  I  would  briefly 
remarK  that  in  the  coking  industry  the  French  haye 

§  roved  their  superiority  in  earuer  times  in  the 
irection  of  the  original  devising  of  apparatus  for 
coldng  coal  over  both  Germans  and  EngUsh,asthe 
names  of  Carves,  Haupart,  Pemolet,  Copp6e,  Pauwela, 
and  Dubochet,  bear  testimony.  But  the  name  which 
stands  out  brightest  ia  that  of  the  man  who  first 
practically  recognised  that  certain  high  and  special 
thermal  conditions  concurrent  withthe  use  of  a  closed 
carbonizing  space,  were  necessary  to  give  at  once 
good  coke,  ammonia,  and  tar  rich  in  aromatic  sub- 
stances and  who  persevered  to  the  end,  it  is  that  of 
Carv^  Otherwise  the  English  coke  ovens  possess 
great  merits,  as  also  do  the  Qerman  ovens,  looking 
away  from  the  tar  and  ammonia  as  regards  quality 
and  quantity.  However,  I  will,  if  I  may  be  per- 
mitted, make  an  addendum  to  my  paper,  so  as  to 
answer  Mr.  GrimshaVs  question  by  one  or  two  illas- 
trative  cases. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  H.  Gbimshaw  :  I  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Watson 
Smith  if  nothing  has  been  done  in  England  with 
regard  to  the  studv  of  coke  ovens,  whilst  what  Mr. 
Smith  has  described  has  been  carried  out  in  Germany. 
Probably  practical  experiments  of  some  description 
have  been  carried  on  in  this  country,  but  from  that 
want  of  scientific  method  in  our  work  which  has  been 
an  unfortunate  feature  of  so  much  English  experi- 
menting, the  results  of  all  this  have  not  been  placed 
on  record.  This  same  absence  of  scientific  metnod  in 
English  work  has  been  commented  on  in  the  course 
of  our  Chairman's  admirable  address,  and  I  think  the 
moral  that  we  should  gather  is  that  the  great  utility 
of  a  society  like  our  own  is  to  impress  upon  the 
chemists  of  this  country  the  importance  of  that 
union  of  science  with  practical  experience,  which  is 
necessary  in  these  times  to  keep  us  to  the  front  in 
our  industries. 

Dr.  Hewitt  :  It  is  evident  from  Mr.  Watson 
Smith's  paper  that  the  first  attempt  at  the  utili- 
zation of  waste  products  from  coke  ovens  arose 
from  a  desire  to  deal  with  what  had  proved  a 
disagreeable  nuisance,  by  polluting  the  atmosphere, 
and  thid  is  by  no  means  an  isolated  instance  oi 
great  results  following  from  attempts  to  utilise  the 
waste  products  of  various  manufactures.  Sir  Henry 
Roscoe  had  well  suggested  that  there  remained 
much  more  to  be  done  in  this  direction.  To  any- 
one who  takes  an  interest  in  this  subject  of  coke 
ovens  he  might  mention  that  the  Society's  Journal 
contained  a  complete  repertorium  of  facts  and  details 
extending  from  their  earliest  use  to  the  present  time, 
and  that  information  would  be  found  to  relate  to 
English,  German,  and  French  coke  ovens. 


*  AU  the  above  are  tabulated  from  personal  experienoe,  or 
from  reliable  information. 

Eg,  £t«.  Eifl.  £i5«  £i«.  and  Ep  are  judged  to  yield  valuable 
tar  from  the  known  construction  of  the  ovens  and  nature  of 
firing  processes,  and  from  the  fact  that  they  are  all  modified 
Carves  ovens. 

The  other  forms  tabulated  are  merely  judged  of  from  plans 
showing  construction  and  details  as  regards  firing  (tempera- 
lure). 

References  where  plans  can  be  seen,  short  accounts  read,  or 
references  to  patents  obtained,  etc.  :— 

This  Journal,  vol.  ii.  322. 
„  vol.  iii.  101. 

vol.  iii .  October  1881. 510  to  512. 

Jahresbericht  iiber  die  Leiatungen  d,  Chem,  Tech,  fUr  das 
Jahr  1883  (Dr.  P.  Fischer),  xxix.  p.  1213. 

MuaprcUVa  Dictionary^  iv.  053  to  966. 

Ourlt,  Die  Bereitwig  d.  Steinkohlenifri^ueUea,  1880i  28. 

Dr.  Percy  on  Fuel,  p.  423  et  aeq. 
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Meetings,  Session  1885,  Jan.  8th,  Feh  6Ui, 

March  6th. 

Three  short  papers  by  Professor  Lunge,  of  Zttrlch,  will 
be  read :  -1.  Reducing  action  of  coke  on  nitric  acid  dissolved 
in  sulphuric  acid.  2.  Solubility  of  calcium  sulphate  in  sola- 
tions  of  sodium  and  calcium  chloride  and  in  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid.  3.  Action  of  chlorates.on  metallic  evaporatiog 
vessels. 


»  ^  ^  ^  •^  %^N^  s^"*^  -^  ^    ^    ^  ^^  ^  ■. 


General   Meeting   held  in  the  Lecture  Theatre  of  the 
College  of  Science  December  ^,  IS84, 


MB.  J.  C.  STEVENSON,  M.P.,  IN  THE  CHAIB. 


DISCUSSION  ON  THE  CHAIRMAN*S 
ADDRESS  READ  AT  THE  OCTOBER  MEETING. 

The  Chairman  :  The  question  of  the  comparatirc 
advantages  of  machinery  and  hand  labour  is  one  of 
ever  widening  range  of  interest,  and  my  object  in 
making  it  the  subject  of  my  address  was  to  elicit  if 
possible  the  opinions  of  members  who  look  at  the 
question  from  very  various  points  of  view.  I  submit 
the  following  remarks  as  a  contribution  to  the  same 
subject,  and  I  invite  discussion,  and  trust  that  the 
circumstance  of  its  being  unusual  to  remark  on  a 
presidential  address  will  not  cause  members  present 
to  have  any  hesitation  in  giving  it  their  fullest 
criticism.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  save 
hand  labour  in  the  firing  of  steam  boilers  by  the 
adoption  of  mechanical  appliances.  The  induoement 
to  adopt  such  contrivances  generally  is  that  by  the 
uniform  supply  both  of  air  and  fuel  the  conditions  of 
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complete  combustion  can  be  maintained  with  con- 
sequent economy  of  fuel  and  prevention  of  smoke, 
combined  with  the  use  of  small  and  inferior  coal.    I 
believe  that  the  prevention  of  smoke  is  the  only 
certain  result  of  all  these  attempts,  and  that  has  been 
attained  only  when  the  fire  has  been  kept  within 
moderate  bounds — heavy  firing  producing  smoke  just 
as  in  an  ordinary  fire.      I  gave  some  years  ago  a  fair 
trial  to  Jukes'  furnaces,  but  found  that  the  con- 
sumption of  fuel  for  the  same  boilers  was  much 
increased.    I  was  told  afterwards  that  I  should  have 
used  short  boilers  and  brought  the  heat  back  through 
tubes  within  the  boiler.      But  this  was  only  another 
way  of  stating  that  for  ordinary  bottom-heated  round* 
bouers  Jukes'  furnace  was  not  suitable ;  while  in 
the  nature  of  the  case  it  cannot  be  used  in  a  tubular 
fire  place  within  the  boiler.      I  tried  Vickers'  patent 
where  the  bars  are  moved  backwards  and  forwards, 
and  are  prevented  from  getting  too  hot  b^  having  webs 
attached  to  them  which  are  immersed  m  troughs  of 
water.     The  troughs,  however,  filled  up  by  (feposit 
from  the  evaporation  of  the  water,  and  the  system 
was  otherwise  a  failure.     In  all  sucn  cases  the  power 
to  actuate  the  machinery  is  an  element  of  cost  as 
well  as  a  cause  of  occasional  stoppage  and  repair.    In 
chemical  works  where  the  boilers  are  wantea  day  and 
night  the  work  is  more  severe  than  in  factory  boilers 
where  the  work  is  suspended  during  the  night,  and 
the  apparatus  has  time  to  cool,  and  can  be  examined 
and  slight  repairs  effected.      I  have  found  after  20 
years'  experience  that  the  best  boiler  is  Galloway's, 
with  two  fireplaces  joining  into  one  lar^  flue  crossed 
by  conical  tubes.      These  boilers  male  no  smoke 
if  the  two  fires  are  not  coaled  at  the  same  time, 
only  moderately  careful  stoking  being  required,  ana. 
any  waste  of  heat  can  be  due  only  to  an  unnecessary . 
amount  of  draught  by  the  chimney.      If  stoking  by 
machinery  were  practicable  it  would  be  in  steamships 
that  we  snould  expect  to  see  it  first  adopted,  for  m 
the  stoke-holes  of  steamers  the  labour  of  firing  is 
necessarily  much  more  severe  than  in  boilers  on  land. 
Mr.  Stuast:   Although  Mr.  Stevenson  has  not 
committed  himself  to  figures  in  his  admirable  address, 
yet  he  has  gone  very  fuHy  into  the  comparative 
advanta^  of  niachinery,  as  a  substitute  for  hand 
labour    in  alkali  works,  comparing  revolvers,  me- 
chanical carbonators  and   mechanical  decomposers, 
with  their  respective  hand  furnaces  ;  and  contrary  to 
the  usual  custom,  he  has  invited  us  to  discuss  the 
question  to-night.     This  subject  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a 
purely  financial  one,  and  should  be  argued  on  that 
oasis  alone ;  but  notwithstanding  that  I  have  had 
lon^  experience  in  this  question,  and  ample  oppor- 
tunities of  forming  matured  opinions,  I  regret  tnat  I 
am  unable  to  state  the  relative  merits   of   these 
furnaces  exactly  in  fibres.     The  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages on  Doth  sides  are  of  two  kinds:     First  of 
all  we  nave  the  direct  advantages,  which  can  be 
easily  sticted  in  money,  then  we  have  the  indirect 
advantages  which  cannot  be  so  represented.      To 
begin  with,  let  us  follow  the  Chairman's  address,  and 
discuss  the  relative  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
revolvers,  as  against  hand  furnaces,  and  then  we 
shall    recognise   the   obvious   difficulty   of   stating 
exactly  what  the  saving  is  per  ton  of  sulphate  balled. 
The  disadvantages  of  revolvers  are,  that  per  given 
quantity  of  work  done,  they  cost  when  every  item  is 
carefully  taken  into  account,  considerably  more  than 
hand  furnace^  there  is  no  saving  of  coal  or  limestone, 
and  so  far  as  Ty^^e  practice  is  concerned,  the  colour  ot 
the  finished  soda  ash.  is  not  so  good  as  that  produced 
from  hand-made  balls.      Then  the  cost  for  repairs 
and  stores  is  higher ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  it  onlv 
costs  in  round  numbers  for  labour  Is.  per  ton  on  sul- 
phate,   as   against   3s.   per  ton  in  hand  furnaces, 


showing  a  saving  of  2s.  per  ton.    In  addition  to  this, 
we  have  the  indirect  advantages,  to  which  it  is  very 
difficult  to  assess  an  exact  money  value,  but  which 
have  an  important  finaticial  bearing  on  the  cost  of 
manufacture,  and  consist  of  better   decomposition 
of  the  sulphate,  stronger  ash  and  better  yield.    Then 
you  dispense  with  a  large  number  of  troublesome 
men,  bring  the  ox>eration  of  balling  under  easy  control 
strikes  to  a  large  extent  are  avoided,  while  large 
quantities  of  materials  are  manipulated  with  ease 
and  comfort  to  all  concerned,  and  regular  and  cer- 
tain results   obtained.      I   quite   agree   with   Mr. 
Stevenson  that  while  revolvers  have  proved  a  success, 
and  that  none  of  us  in  large  works  at  least,  would  like 
to  go  back  to  hand  furnaces,  yet  the  direct  saving  is 
not  much,  and  certainly  not  sufficient  as  a  rule  to 
justify  their  erection  in  small  works.    We  have  from 
time  to  time  had  occasion  to  make  comparative  costs 
of  revolvers,   mechanical  carbonators   and  decom- 
posers, against  hand  furnaces,  and  I  have  done  so 
again  for  the  purpose  of  this  discussion,  but  based  on 
the  present  prices  of  raw  materiab  and  labour,  and 
after  going  into  the  matter  very  carefully,  I  can  only 
make  the  direct  saving  in  favour  of  revolvers  to  be 
9d.  per  ton  on  sulphate,  or  say  Is.  per  ton  on  48  per 
cent  ash:   but  when  this  is  combined  with   the 
indirect  advantages  already  enumerated,  I  think  that 
the  revolving  ball  furnace  has  proved  a   success, 
warranting  its  general  adoption  by  the  trada    Mr. 
Stevenson  next  discusses  the  merits  of  the  mechanical 
carbonator,  and  I  am  at  one  with  him  in  regarding 
this  machine  as  not  nearly  so  scientific  as  the  hand 
furnace.    Like  all  other  mechanical  furnaces,  it  costs 
more  for  plant  per  ton  of  ash  carbonated  than  hand 
furnaces,  and  it  is  not  nearly  so  efficient  in  oxidising 
the  sulpnides.      It  also  rolls  up  a  large  proportion  of 
the  asn  into  round  fluxed  pieces,  which  dissolve 
very  slowly  when  used  for  soda  making,  and  which 
are  liable  to  pass  through  the  dissolver,  settlers  and 
mud  washers  into  the  drains  if  not  carefully  treated. 
In  order  to  completely  dissolve  these  fluxed  pieces, 
we  find  it  necessary  to  boil  the  mud  washers  14  times, 
12  hours  each  time,  and  if  this  is  not  done  a  serious 
loss  in  yield  results.      There  ia  no  saving  in  fuel,  as 
the  Chairman  points  out,  and  the  repairs  amount  to 
8^d.  per  ton  as  an  average  of  four  years'  working. 
On  the  other  hand  the  ash  beinff  better  cturbonated, 
and  containing  less  caustic  soda,  stands  a  higher 
temperature  in  finishing,  and  the  colour  is  decidedly 
better.      Indeed  if  sufficient  time  be  allowed  the  ash 
can  be  finished  up  to  the  colour  almost  of  white  alkali. 
Then  another  advantage  of  the  mechanical  carbonator 
consists  in  the  fact  that  the  difficulties  in  making 
good-coloured  soda  are  at  once  overcome,  for  the 
traces  of  oxide  of  iron  which  so  effectually  discolour 
soda,  seem  to  be  made  so  dense  by  the  high  tem- 
perature to  which  they  are  exposed  that  they  settle 
out  completely,  leaving  a  clear,  well-settled  liquor, 
which  gives  perfectly  white  soda.      Then  finally,  as 
Mr.  Stevenson  points  out,  the  ash  is  more  dense,  and 
there  is  a  consequent  saving  in  casks.     Here  again, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  revolvers,  we  have  the  same 
difficulty  in  stating  precisely  the  saving  per   ton 
derived  from  the  mechanical  carbonator  over  hand 
furnaces,  as  we  have  direct  and  indirect  advantages 
and  disadvantages  associated  with  both.      The  cost 
for  labour  is    Is.  per  ton   as  against  3s.  in   hand 
furnaces,  leaving  a  balance  of  2s.  in  its  favour;  but 
acainst  this  there  is  a  higher  cost  for  interest  on 
plant,  fuel  and  repairs,  and  when  these  are  all  care- 
fully considered  we  make  the  present  saving  abDut 
la  per  ton  on  ash.  which  added  to  the  Is.  saved 
the  revolvers  makes  a  total  direct  saving  of  2s.  per 
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ton  of  48  per  cent,  ash,  as  a  result  of  replacement  of 
hand  labour  by  revolvers  and  mechanical  carbonators. 
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Standing  by  itself,  I  don't  think  any  manufacturer 
would  be  Induced  to  alter  his  plant  for  this  small 
saving ;  but  combined  with  the  indirect  advantages 
of  fewer  men,  comparative  immunity  from  strikes, 
the  ease  with  which  large  quantities  of  materials 
are  manipulated,  better  decomposition  of  sulphate, 
better   strength,   yield   and   colour   of  ash,  I   am 
of   opinion    that  all   these  with  the   Ss.   already 
shown,  would  represent  at  present  a  total  saving 
of  58.    x>er  ton  of   ash,   which   I  think  perfectly 
justifies  the   expenditure  incurred    by   the   trade 
m  the  past,  for  the  substitution    of   hand  labour 
bv  means  ot  revolvers  and  mechanical  carbonators. 
Mr.  Stevenson  next  considers  the  bold  attempts  to 
solve  the  problem  of  the  application  of  machinery  to 
the  decomposition  of  i\sAi  by  means  of  the  two  forms 
of  mechanical  furnaces  with  which  we  are  all  familiar, 
and  expresses  the  opinion,  which  I  perfectly  agree 
with,  that  these  plans  will  not  be  generally  adopted 
by  the  trada      Mr.  Stevenson  also  remarks  that  the 
evolution  of  two-thirds  of  the  acid  by  the  low  heat  of 
the  pan,  and  of  the  rest  by  the  higher  heat  of  the 
drier,  will  always  be  better  than  using  one  furnace 
for  the  whole  operation,  and  if  he  were  disposed  to 
experiment  on  mechanical  decomposition,  he  would 
not  give  up  the  pan  which  does  so  well  so  much  of 
tiie  work,  but  would  supplement  it  by  a  mechanical 
roaster.    This  is  precisely  what  has  been  done  by 
Messrs.  Black  and  Larkm,  who  have  two  of  their 
furnaces  successfully  at  work  at  the  St.  Bede  Works, 
South  Shielda    To  an  ordinary  pan  ia  attached  a 
mechanical  close  roaster  worked  with  rotating  arms, 
as  in  the  earlier  pattern  of  the  Jones  furnace.     This 
furnace  ia  cheap  to  erect,  makes  good   sulphate, 
requiring  cheap  fuel  in  the  form  of  small  coal,  and 
the  pan  roaster  acids  are  evolved  at  a  low  temx>erature, 
and  being  undiluted  by  the  products  of  cor^bustion  or 
air.  very  satisfactory  condensation  and  strong  hydro- 
chloric acid  are  obtained,  and  no  wash  towers  are  re- 
quired.   If^the  mechanical  decomposition  of  salt  is 
insisted  upon,  I  ^uite  agree  with  the  Chairman  in 
thinking  tnat  this  is  the  principle  upon  which  the 
furnace  should  be  erected.  Kevolvers  and  mechanical 
carbonators  have  each  only  one  operation  to  perform 
— to  ball  and  carbonate  ;  but  the  decomposing  furnace 
has  two  distinct  operations,  to  make  sulphate  satisfac- 
torily, and  evolve  the  hydrochloric  acid  in  that  con- 
dition in  which  it  is  easily  condensed  into  liquid  acid 
of  high  specific  gravity.    No  decomposing  furnace, 
whether  hand  or  mechanical,  will  satisfy  the  require- 
ments of  the  present  day,  unless  98  per  cent,  of  the 
hydrochloric  acid  evolved  can  be  condensed  without 
wash  towers,  and  acid  obtained  of  30"*  Tw.  for  the 
importance  of  manufacturing  bleaching  powder  from 
the  minimum  quantity  of  salt  is  becoming  obviously 
greater  every  dav.   The  open  mechanical  decomposing 
furnaces  recently  introduced,  in  addition  to  making 
satisfactory  sulphate,  and  removins  the  low  level  gas,, 
have  proved  a  mechanical  success ;  out  financially  and* 
chemically  they  have  not  realised  the  anticipations  of 
the  inventors :  financially,  because  when  compared 
with  the  best  form  of  hand  furnace  there  is  no  saving, 
and  chemically,  because  of  defective  condensation. 
These  furnaces  effect  a  saving  in  labour  similar  to  that 
made  by  revolvers  and  mechanical  carbonators,  doing 
the  work  for  one  shilling  per  ton  on  sulphate,  as 
against,  say  three  shillings  by  hand  ;  but  this  is 
counterbalanced  by  the  interest  for  the  excessively 
high  cost  of  the  furnace,  high  cost  for  fuel  in  the  form 
of  coke,  high  repairs,  and  royalty  in  addition.    All 
these  together  prevent  these  mechanical  furnaces  from 
showing  a  saving  when  compared  with  the  plus  pres- 
sure hand  furnaces,  which  have  been  so  wisely  and  so 
generally  adopted  in  Lancashire.    These  plus  pressure 
furnaces  are  very  cheap  to  erect,  as  compared  with 


open  mechanical  furnaces,  per  ton  of  sulphate  made, 
small  coal  is  used  as  fuel  at,  say  four  shilhngs  per  ton, 
as  against  coke  at  ten  shillings,  and  repairs  4nd  royalty 
are  less.    As  the  value  of  hydrochloric  acid  has  grada- 
ally  increased,  so  I  think  has  our  knowledge  of  the 
best  conditions  for  its  condensation.    With  the  plus 
pressure  hand  furnaces  now  so  generally  adopted  in 
Lancashire,  and  which  are  being  rapid^  introduced 
on  the  Tyne,  the  pan  and  roaster  gases  are  evolved  at 
a  low  temperature,  and  in  a  highly  concentrated  form, 
by  which  98  per  cent,  of  the  acid  evolved  is  easily  con- 
densed to  liquid  acid  of  30^  Tw.  cold,  no  wash  towen 
being  required,  which  is  important  in  Lancashire, 
where  the  wash  tower  acid^is  liable  to  meet  tank  waste 
liquors  in  the  drains,  causing  a  nuisance  from  the 
evolution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  and  the  escapes 
do  not  exceed  *5  of  a  grain  of  hydrochloric  acid  per 
cubic  foot,  on  the  averaga   With  the  open  roaster  on 
the  Tyne  we  know  how  easy  it  is  to-condense  the  con- 
centrated gas  evolved  from  the  pan,  which  constitutes 
two-thirds  of  the  whole ;  but  we  also  know  how 
difficult  it  is  to  condense  the  remaining  open  roaster 
gas,  which  is  highly  heated  and  highly  diluted  with 
the  products  of  combustion  and  excess  air.    With  the 
plus  pressure  hand  furnace,  the  whole  of  the  gas  is 
com  paratively  cool,  concentrated ,  and  easily  condensed ; 
with  the  Tyne  open  hand  furnace  only  one-third  of  it 
is  in  the  condition  of  roaster  gas,  but  with  the  ojjen 
mechanical  furnaces  the  whole  of  the  gas  is  in  the 
roaster  condition,  highly  heated,  and  largely  diluted 
with  the  products  of  combustion  and  excess  air.  This, 
to  my  mind,  is  the  secret  of  the  defective  condensation 
from  these  mechanical  furnaces,  the  acid  bein|[  only 
about  20^  Tw.  cold,  b^  which  an  additional  loss  is  sus- 
tained in  the  still  liquors,  against  dO*"  Tw.,  and  the 
condenser  escapes  2^  to  3  grainsper  cubic  foot,  against 
'5  with  the  plus  pressure  hand  furnaces,  rendering 
wash  towers  indispensable,  which  are  wholly  un- 
necessary with  the  plus  pressure  furnace.    As  the 
efficient  condensation  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  a  liquid 
acid  of  high  specific  gravity  depends  upon  its  evolu- 
tion at  a  low  temperature,  and  in  a  concentrated  form, 
the  decomposing  furnace  of  the  future,  whether  hand 
or  mechanical,  must  obwously  be  a  close  one ;  if 
mechanical  it  must  be  done  in  two  operations,  for  it 
is  difficult  to  imagine  a  close  mechanical  decomposer 
doing  the  work  in  one  operation,  and  the  inner  bottom 
of  which  would  stand  the  batch  when  in  the  boiling 
condition.    The  very  opposite  conditions  exist,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  connection  with  the  open  mecnanical 
decomposers  now  in  operation,  from  which  the  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  evolved,  ni^hly  diluted,  and  heated  with 
the  products  of  combustion  and  air,  and  therefore  in 
the  most  difficult  condition  tor  obtaining  satisfactory 
condensation  and  strong  acid,  which  is  so  important 
in  the  manufacture  of  oleaching  powder.    I  am  of 
opinion  that  the  results  obtained  from  the  introduction 
of  roasters  and  mechanical  carbonators  have  warranted 
the  amount  of  money  that  has  been  spent  upon  them: 
but  one  cannot  say  so  much  for  the  open  mechanical 
decomposers,  which  in  connection  with  the  all  un- 
portant  question  of  condensation  are,  in  my  opinion, 
wrong  in  principle.     I  should  like  to  follow  Mr. 
Stevenson  in  discussing  the  other  applications  of 
machinery  as  a  substitute  for  hand  labour,  had  time 
permitted.    I  agree  with  him  in  thinking  tnat  the  in- 
troduction of  machinery  should  only  be  yielded  to 
aiter  ample  demonstration  of  the  clear  preponderance 
of  advantage,  when  all  the  details  are  carefully  investi- 
gated ;  also  that  there  ia  a  limit  to  its  profitable 
application.    In  the  present  condition  of  the  Leblanc 
process,  when  we  are  all  anxious  to  cheapen  the  cost 
of  manufacture  in  every  way,  I  think  Mr.  Stevenson 
has  done  well  to  raise  tne  question  as  to  how  far  the 
application  of  madiinery  can  be  made  a  profitable  sub- 
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stitute  for  hand  labour,  and  having  so  frankly  ex- 
pressed his  own  views  on  a  subject  about  which  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  get  practical  men  to  agree,  I 
think  he  deserves  the  best  thanks  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Wakner,  of  the  South  Shields  Gas 
Works,  was   introduced   to    the   meeting   by  Mr. 
Stevenson,    and   said :   Having   been    very  kindly 
invited  to  give  on  this  occasion  my  '*  Experience  as  to 
the  Advantages  of   Machinery   in  Gas   Works,"  I 
venture  to  express  a  hope  that  my  remarks  may  be 
of  some  service  to  the  members  of  this  Association. 
But  first  allow  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  gas  engineer,  to 
acknowledge  my  obligations  to  you  for  your  kindly 
reference  to  the  recognition  by  your  Society  of  gas 
engineers  as  representing  an  important  department 
of  chemical  industry.  We  certainly  have  very  much  in 
common  that  is  of  interest  and  importance.  As  a  proof 
of  this,  neai  ly  every  subject  treated  upon  by  theCnair- 
man  in  His  interesting  address  are  subjects  that  are 
receiving  or  have  received  considerable  attention  from 
gas  en^neers  :  the  construction  and  working  of  fur- 
naces, the  steam  J3t,  the  handling  of  raw  material ;  and 
the  travelling  plates  used  in  the  Hargreaves'  sulphate 
process  were  used  by  Samuel  Clegg  above  50  years 
ago  for  carbonizing  coal,  and  constituted,  I  may  say, 
the  first  machinerjr  for  carbonizing  purposes  in  gas 
works.    The  condition  of  the  problem  (the  substitu- 
tion of  machinery  for  hand  labour),  which  you  lay 
down  is  that  there  shall  be  a  clear  pre^ionderance 
of  advantage,  considering  first  cost  and  current  ex- 
penditure, of  the  mechanical   appliances:      This  is 
the    conaition,    but    in    a   manufacture    such    as 
ours,  I  presume  the  word  advantage  would  not  be 
limited  to  a  lessened  cost  of  production,  only  to  a 
monetary  advantage.    A  lessened  risk  in  the  produc- 
tion of  an  article  which  is  often  used  as  made,  with 
no  stock,  no  reserve  to  fall  back  upon,  and  which 
must  be  supplied,  is  an  advantage  the  authorities  of 
every  gas  unaerta ting  incur  a  grave  responsibility  in 
not  availing  themselves  of.    There  are  other  advan- 
tages which  must   flow  from    the  employment  of 
machinery  for  carbonization,  but  I  need  not  refer  to 
them  further — this  advantage  is  paramount.    In  the 
course  of  the  address  reference  was  made  to  a  small 
soda  work  in  Lancashire,  in  which  there  is  not  a 
single  steam  engine  except  for  feeding  the  boilers. 
This  is  the  case,  too,  with  some  very  small  gas  works, 
but  they  are  the  exception.    In  works  that  may  be 
fairly  so  called,  there  are  boilers,  engines,  tools,  and 
mechanics.    I  look,  then,  upon  the  introduction  of 
machinery  as  but  a  development ;  the  transition  may 
not  be  a  satisfactory  stage,  but  if  the  way  has  been 
carefully  felt^  success,  though  it  ma^  be  retarded 
by  opposing  interest  and  prejudice,  will  be  attained. 
As  an  instance  of  such  a  development  in  the  purify- 
ing house  of  a  ^  works,  a  travelling  crane,  or  other 
means  of   raismg  and  shifting  the  covers  of   the 
purifiers,  naust  be  employed.     With  us,  at  the  Shields 
station,  this  is  done  oy  five  men,  who  also  discharge 
and  recharge  the  purifiers  in  about  eight  hours,  lifting 
about  five  tons  of  material.    At  Jarrow,  a  travelling 
crane,  driven  by  an  endless  rope  and  small  steam 
engine,  raises  tne  cover,  shifts  it,  and  then  hoists 
ana  carries  the  purifying  material,  about  10  tons ; 
the  work  is  double  that  of  Shields,  is  done  in  about 
10  hours,  'and  four  men  only  are  employed.    The  extra 
cost  of  machinery  over  the  other  arrangements  has 
not  been  £300,  and  this  cost  has  been  more  than 
covered  by  the  saving  of  labour  alone.    To  pass  on 
to  the  retort  machinery,  my  experience  here  is  the 
same.    Hand  labour  will  soon  become  a  thing  of  the 
past.    Our  machinery  gets  more  efficient  year  by 
year,  not  from  any  alteration  in  principles,  but  from 
a  greater  elasticity  in  its  action  and  a  better  know- 
ledge of  its  power.    The  work  we  do  by  the  machinery 


is  raising  the  coal  by  hoists  to  feed  the  machine  ;  the 
machine  draws  the  coke  from  the  retort,  recharges  it, 
and  travels  from  retort  to  retort ;  with  the  same  noists 
as  lift  the  coal,  the  coke,  which  has  been  drawn  into 
buckets,  is  raised  and  carried  through  the  side  of  the 
retort  house,  and  deposited  in  the  yard.  The  tools 
of  the  machine  correspond  with  the  position  of  the 
retorts,  which  are  at  equal  distances  along  the  house, 
so  that  when  a  retort  is  drawn,  and  the  machine 
moved  to  bring  the  scoop  for  charging  into  position, 
the  movement  to  draw  the  next  retort  carriedTalso  the 
rake  into  its  position  without  further  ac^u^tment 
This  does  not  now  hold  good  for  all  the  retorts,  as  we 
liave  introduced  two  extra  retorts  this  year  into  the 
middle  of  each  bed,  and  hence,  as  there  were  originally 
six  in  a  bed,  we  have  increased  the  power  above  30 
per  cent  Leaving  the  men  at  furnaces  out  of  the 
question,  which  are  less  than  in  some  other  works,  we 
have  two  men  at  the  machine,  one  drawing  and  one 
charging,  and  one  at  the  hoist  This  is  for  each  shift 
dix  men.  ^ow  we  have  12  beds  of  8  in  a  bed  in  action, 
or  96  retorts.in  all,  for  which  we  should  require  at  least 
14  men  for  usual  stage  working.  The  difference 
these  will  make  at  this  rate  is  about  £14  per  week. 
Now  as  we  may  place  the  machinerv  belonging  to 
this  section  of  the  house,  we  have  only  a  halt  of  the 
house  at  present  laid  out,  at  about  £2.000  ;  and  as  at 
present  prices  of  our  stock,  we  pay  aoout  5  per  cent 
for  our  money,  the  interest  on  tne  amount  in  rental 
is  easily  met  with  a  very  large  inarffin  for  contin- 
gencies and  allowances  for  repairs  and  maintenance. 
The  whole  of  the  machinery  is  the  same  as  that  with 
which  we  started  about  four  years  since.  This  season 
we  have  scarcely  had  an  adjustment  since  we  started. 
I  beg  to  thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen, 
for  the  privilege  of  addressing  this  learned  society. 

The  aiscussion  on  Prof.  Divers'  Paper,  reaa  in 
November,  was  postponed  until  the  next  meeting. 

Mr.  Wm.  Marty n  read  a  paper  on  "  Chemical  and 
Metallurgical  Industries  in  tne  United  States,"  the 
publication  of  which  is  deferred. 


Erratum.— In  the  January  number  of  this  Journal,  page  19 
line  35  from  top,  for  ** discus  uou"  read  discretlcn. 
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MR.   A.  M.   CHANCE  IN  THE  CHAIR. 


Thk  Chairman  opened  the  proceedings  by  s'ating 
that  he  had  been  asked  to  bring  to  the  nr>t'ce  of 
members  of  his  Section  an  appeal  issued  in  London 
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from  the  Boyal  Institution,  and  bearing  the  date  of 
November  11th,  asking  for  assistance  on  behalf  of 
the  widow  and  family  of  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Watts, 
B.A.,  F.RS.,  left  in  very  straitened  circumstances. 
It  was  unanimously  resolved  that  a  local  branch  of 
the  proposed  fund  should  be  opened,  and  that  the 
executive  officers  of  the  Birmingham  Section  be  em- 
powered to  receive  subscriptions.  (See  official  notice 
on  first  page  of  this  Journal.) 

Mr.  Chance  then  continued  :  It  may  have  occur- 
red to  some  that  I,  as  Chairman  of  this  Sec- 
tion, should  submit  an  opening  address,  but  I  have 
preferred  on  this  occasion  to  take  up  but  a  very 
few  minutes  (probably  not  more  than  five)  by  sub- 
mitting to  you  a  summary  which  seems  to  me  of  con- 
siderable interest  at  this  our  first  meeting  of  a  new 
session.  The  summary  is  that  of  the  meetings,  and 
papers,  and  discussions  at  our  various  sections 
throughout  England,  as  reported  in  the  Journal  for 
twelve  months,  ending  October  1884,  showing  the 
work  that  each  section  has  done,  and  the  kind 
of  papers  that  have  been  read,  and  the  subjects 
which  have  been  principally  dealt  with.  I  find 
that  during  the  last  12  months  76  papers  have 
been  submitted  to  this  Society  in  the  six  bran- 
ches throughout  the  kingdom,  and  the  number  of 
meetings  held  has  been  43. 


This  summary  forcibly  brings  before  us  the  fact 
that  the  Birmingham  Section  has  been  conspicaoiu 
by  the  fewness  and  want  of  variety  of  its  papen 
I  can  only  hope  that  the  knowledge  of  our  short- 
comings may  be  the  means  of  stimulating  more  of  oar 
members  to  favour  us  with  papers,  because  thesacces 
of  this  Society  depends  mainly  upon  the  value  which 
is  given  to  our  Journal  by  the  pujblication  of  ongimd 
papers  in  every  branch  of  industrial  chemistry. 


ON  THE  DENSITY  OF  COKE. 

BY    WILLIAM    A.    TILDEN,    D.SC,    F.B.S., 

ProftSBW  of  Chemistry  and  Metallurgy  in  the  Maaon  CoUt^e, 

Birmingharn, 

Sometime  ago,  in  preparing  a  course  of  lectures  on 
fuel,  I  was  struck  by  the  scantiness  of  the  infor 
mation  to  be  found  in  books  concemiug  the  physical 
properties  of  coke,  and  I  determined,  as  opportunity 
might  arise,  to  endeavour  to  supply  part  of  the 
deficiency.  Since  I  began,  now  some  eighteeo 
months  ago,  to  collect  information  with  this  view, 
I  find  that  an  interesting  paper  on  the  same  subject 


Summary  of  the  Meetings  and  of  the  Papers  and  Discussions  of  the  Sections  as  reported  in 

the  Journal  for  the  Twelve  Months  ending  October ^  I884, 


Number  of  Meetingtf  Held. 


Chairmen's  Addresses 

On  Methods  of  Analysis,  &c. 


Illuminating  and  Heating  gas, 
and  sources  of  same,  including 
Coal,  Shale,  and  Oil.  with  By- 
products resulting  tlierefrom 

Alkali.    Vitriol,    and    Hydro- \ 
chloric  Acid j 

Bleaching,  Dyeing  and  Calico  \ 
Printing / 


Physical, 

Water  Purification 

Noxious  Oases 

Patent  Law ,. 

Sundry  Subjects- 


Each  one  Paper  only 


\ 


Total 


London. 


II 


Manchester. 


9 


2 

7 


1 
2 


6 

Paper  Making. 

Brewing,  &c. 

Sewage. 

Manure. 

Potash. 

Kieselguhe. 

20 


2 
White  Lead. 
Camphor. 


21 


8 


S 

2 


15 


6 


1 
3 


{L 


Algin 


9 


6 


1 
4 


1 


pq 


& 


43 


3 


5 
22 

17 


6 

4 

S 
S 

s 
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has  been  read  before  the  American  Aasociation  of 
Mining  Engineers  by  Mr.  F.  P.  Dewey.  (Reprinted 
in  Iron  for  1883,  vol.  xxiL,  p.  376.)  But  as  the  facts 
there  described  relate  only  to  American  coals  and 
coke,  and  as  the  experimental  method  used  by  the 
author  differs  in  some  respects  from  my  own,  I  think 
it  may  be  worth  while  to  lay  the  results  of  my 
enquiries,  though  incomplete,  before  the  Society. 

The  process  adopted  by  Mr.  Dewey  for  determining 
the  actual  density  of  the  substance  of  coke  consists 
in  weigliing  small  selected  pieces  of  20  to  40gnns.  in 
weight,  first  in  the  dry  state,  then  in  water,  after  ex- 
tracting the  air  as  completely  as  possible  by  the  aid 
of  -^e  air  pump  and  by  boiling.  A  further  weighing 
of  the  wet  and  saturated  coke  after  removal  from  the 
water  gives  tne  weight  of  water  absorbed,  and  conse- 
quently a  measure  of  the  porosity. 

It  appears  to  me  that  whilst  this  process  presents 
some  advantages,  and  certainly  appews  to  have  been 
carried  out  by  Mr.  Dewey  with  considerable  care, 
it  is  liable  to  several  sources  of  error.  In  the  first 
place  it  might  easily  happen  that  the  piece  selected 
would  not  represent  the  average  quality  of  the  mass 
from  which  it  was  taken,  and  secondly  the  difficulty 
of  completely  extracting  the  air  from  a  lump  of  30 
to  60  or  more  cubic  centimetres  in  volume  is  so  great 
that  I  doubt  if  it  could  ever  be  completely  accom- 
plished in  this  way. 

My  object  has  been  two-fold.  I  wanted  first  to 
know  the  volume  weight  of  coke  as  it  occurs  in  bulk, 
and  secondly  the  absolute  density  of  the  substance 
itself  irrespective  of  porosity. 

The  accompanying  tables  give  the  weight  of  the 
bushel  stricken  (not  heaped  up)  of  the  several 
varieties  of  coke  mentioned.  The  weight  was  ob- 
taihed  in  each  case  as  the  average  of  three  distinct 
operations,  the  measure  being  emptied  out  and  re- 
filled after  weighing.  To  get  as  mir  an  average  as 
possible  the  coke  was  weighed  in  three  sizes :  (1) 
large  as  it  came  from  the  retort  or  oven ;  (2)  broken 
so  as  to  pass  through  a  two  or  three-inch  ring  or 
riddle ;  and  (3)  smaller  lumps  lin.  in  diameter 
without  dust 

WEIGHT  PER  BUSHEL  GAS  COKE. 


WEIGHT  PER  BUSHEL  HARD  COKE. 


1 

1 

Nome  of  OoaL. 

Size  of  Coke. 

Weighta 

• 

Mean. 

1 

Whamcliffe. 

Lanre. 

29 

29 

28 

28'61b. 

* 

2-lnctL 

30 

31 

31 

30-61b. 

»» 

1-inch. 

33 

85 

34 

341b. 

2 

Aldwarke. 

Large. 

28 

27 

27 

27-31b. 

•• 

2-lnch. 

29 

28 

29 

28*61b. 

» 

1-inch. 

90 

30 

31 

30'31b. 

3 

Eckington. 

Large. 

30 

31 

32 

311b. 

)» 

2-inch. 

33 

33 

32 

32'61b. 

n 

1-inch. 

U 

33 

33 

33'31b. 

4 

Mixture. 

Large. 

32 

34 

83 

331b. 

tt 

2-inch. 

33 

35 

35 

34'31b. 

ff 

1-inoh. 

89 

40 

30 

30-31b. 

5 

Mixture. 

Large. 

32 

32 

29 

311b. 

»» 

2-inch. 

29 

32 

30 

30'31b. 

♦f 

1-inch. 

32 

34 

33 

331b. 

2 


3 


Name  of  Coal. 


Durham 
(Ord.  Beehive). 

Durham 
(Weathered). 

Durham 
(Jameeen). 

Durham 
(Simon-Carvds). 


Glamorgan. 


Size  of  Coal. 


Large. 
2-inch. 
1-inoh. 
Large. 
3-inch. 
I'inoh. 
Large. 
S-inch. 
1-inch. 
Large. 
3-inch. 
1-inch. 
Repeated. 
Large. 
2-inch. 
1-inch. 


Weight. 


31 

35 

34 

32 

36 

37 

27 
327 
34*25 

39 
34*5 
45-5 
38*5 

89 
41*5 

44 


32 
35 
35 
30 
36 
36 
29 
31*2 

45-5 
35*5 
40-5 
39-7 

38 

41 
44-5 


31 
35 
34 
34 
36 
38 
32 
32 

89 
33-5 

41 
39-5 

40 

41 
44*6 


Mean. 


31*31b. 

351b. 

34-31b. 

321b. 

361b. 

371b. 

29-31b. 

321b. 

34-251b. 

41-llb. 

34*51b. 

42*31b. 

39-21b. 

391b. 

41'21b. 

44'31b. 


Note.— No.  3-Made  by  Measra.  BeU  Bros,  at  tho  South 
Brancepeth  CJolliery,  Durham,  from  a  mixture  of  3  parte 
BrochweU  with  2  parte  Busty  Seam  in  an  ordinary  lift,  b^ 
hive,  exhausted  according  to  Jameson's  process.  No.  4— Made 
^  mSws.  PeaSe  at  their  West  ColUeries.  Crook,  Durham. 

In  order  to  determine  the  absolute  density,  a 
mass  of  considerable  size,  or  usually  sever^  lumps, 
selected  from  a  heap,  were  taken  and  powdered  to 
coarse  powder.  This  was  well  mixed  together  and  a 
portion  of  it  removed  and  ground  in  a  mortar  to 
fine  powder.  It  was  then  dried  m  a  steam  oven. 
After  being  placed  with  distilled  water  m  the  specific 
gravity  bottle  .it  was  alternately  heated  and  placed 
under  the  exhausted  receiver  of  the  air  pump  tiU  all 
the  air  had  been  removed.  Obviously  air  is  expelled 
from  the  powder  much  more  readily  than  from  the 

same  material  in  mass.  .         .      xi.     is 

Although  coke  in  lump  floats  in  water  the  fine 
powder  sinks  instantly,  but  that  it  still  contains  air 
w  shown  by  a  comparison  of  the  density  determined 
without  the  use  of  the  air  pump  with  the  result  ob- 
tained after  thorough  exhaustion.  In  one  experi- 
ment the  density  observed  was  1-82  mstead  of  1-96, 
and  in  another  experiment  1*76  instead  of  1'80. 

DENSITY  OF  COKE  BY  SPECIFIC  GRAVITY 


Ezpt.  1. 

GasCarbon f*^ 

GaaCoke    ...••/.•, J-aS 

Welsh  Foundry  Coke....  1«0 

Durham            „  \^ 

Durham  (Jameson)  . . . . . .  1  w 

Durham  (Simon-Carves*)  1800 


Expt.  2. 
2-010 
1-790 
1-870 
1-900 
1-961 
1-810 


BOTTLE 

Mean.  ■ 

2-019 

1-785 

1-865. 

1-910 

1-969 

1*805 


NOTC— Nos.  1,  2,  3— No  water  used  to  extinflruish.  No.  I— 
Had  been  exposed  to  the  weather.  No.  5—15  hours  in  the 
retort!.   Ko  water  used. 


DENSITY  FROM  THE  BUSHEL  WEIGHT. 

Gas  Coke  (average)  ;^ 

Hard  Coke  (average) .^. *«» 

N0T«.-The  density  of  ooke  in  the  me^re  kind^t  m^^^^^ 

g^X^f^rcJ?bo«n°M  . 

CoUections,  roL  xii,  p.  »)■ 

An  interesting  fact  may  be  observed  with  reference 
to  the  two  cokes  produced  by  the  processes  of  Messrs. 
Jameson  and  Simon-Carvte  respectively,  of  which 
t^Ce  heard  so  much  of  late.     The  weight  per 

bushel  of  ihe  French  coke  «5«^t«' 'h?«£f  :°^£  . 
Jameson  coke,  but  its  density  by  the  bottle  is  less. 
I  thought  at  firat  that  this  must  be  a  mistake,  but  on 
airef  ufly  repeating  the  specific  gravity  .determination 
Iwme  to  the  conclusion  that  it  certamly  was  so  in 
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the  case  of  the  samples  in  my  possession.  The 
French  coke,  as  is  well  known,  presents  an  ap- 
pearance very  dififerent  from  that  of  the  Jameson 
coke,  or  of  coke  made  in  an  ordinary  bee-hive  oven, 
ai^d  Its  want  of  lustre  may  really  be  due  to  its  con- 
taining a  quantity  of  soft  and  sooty  carbon.  Whether 
high  density  is  always  associated  with  great  strength 
and  power  to  resist  crushing,  we  do  not  yet  know, 
and  further  information  is  desirable  as  to  the  be- 
haviour of  the  new  coke  in  the  blast  furnace. 

I  hope  as  time  goes  on  to  add  to  the  facts  collected 
in  this  paper.  In  the  meantime  I  desire  to  express 
my  best  thanks  to  the  gentlemen  who  have  very 
obligingly  assisted  in  these  experiments.  I  am  in- 
debted for  help -to  Mr.  A.  Dougall,  of  the  Kidder- 
minster Gas  Works,  to  Mr.  K  Dixon,  of  Messra 
Pease's  West  Collieries,  at  Crook,  and  to  Mr.  C. 
Ernest  Bsll,  of  Messrs.  Bell  Bros.,  and  to  Mr.  Hugh 
Nettlefold,  also  to  Mr.  Henry  Dewes,  of  the  Mason 
College  Laboratory  for  determinations  of  specific 
gravity. 

DISCUSSION. 

Me.  W.  W.  Stavkly  :  I  am  much  interested  in 
this  question  of  the  specific  gravity  of  coke,  and  I 
had  hoped  that  Dr.  Tilden  would  have  given  us  the 
specific  gravity  of  coke  produced  from  coal  tar  pitch, 
in  the  tar  distilleries  a  certain  kind  of  pitch,  which 
is  too  hard  for  the  purpose  of  making  patent  fuel,  is 
redistilled  in  specially  constructed  fire  brick  ovens, 
and  as  a  result  there  is  obtained  as  distillate  a  dense 
oil  used  for  rough  lubricating  purposes,  and  left  ip 
the  retorts  is  a  very  hard  dense  coke.  An  analysis  of 
this  coke  which  I  published  some  years  ago  showed 
it  to  contain  about  97^%  of  carbon  and  but  one  tenth 
of  a  per  cent  of  sulphur.  Some  50  to  60  tons'^per  week 
of  this  coke  are  produced  in  this  district  and  used  in 
Xhe  iron  works.  On  account  of  its  density  and  hard- 
ness it  will  bear  a  much  greater  load  in  the  furnaces 
thanf  ordinary  DurhaA  coke.  So  intense  is  the  heating 
power  of  this  coke  that  for  ordinary  purposes,  it 
requires  to  be  mixed  with  gas  coke. 

Mr.  Enoch  Evans  :  Permit  me  to  direct  attention 
to  a  method  for  determining  the  specific  gravity  of 
coke,  by  Dr.  W.  Thorner,  wmch  appears  in  Engineer- 
ing^ r^ovember  28th,  1884,  p.  495.  The  author  used 
several  fluids,  including  alcohol  and  benzol ;  he  found 
alcohol  quite  suitable  for  ordinary  purpc^es,-  and 
cheaper,  and  more  agreeable  to  work  with  than 
benzol 

<2&la$gotQ  anD  Wit%i  of  ^cotlanD 

.  Section. 

Chairman:  Bd.  C.  C.  Stanford. 

Vice-chairman:  J.  Ferguson. 

Committee : 


The  opening  meeting  of  this  Section  for  temon  1884-85^ 
was  held  in  the  MoomSy  207,  Bath  Street^  on  Tuesday^ 
11th.  November. 


George  Beilby. 
A.  Crum  Brown. 
T.  Carnelley. 
J.  Christie. 
John  Clark. 
W.  Dittmar. 
Geo.  M 'Roberts. 
J  as.  Mactear. 


E.  J.  Mills. 
James  Napier,  jun. 
T.  L.  Patterson. 

J.  B.  Headman. 
Edmund  Ronalds. 

F.  J.  Rowan. 
R.  R.  Tatlock. 
Wmiam  Wallace. 


Hon.  Treasurer: 

J.  J.  Coleman,  45,  West  Nile  Street.  Glasgow. 

Local  Secretary: 

G.  G.  Henderson,  Chemical  Laboratory, 
University  of  Glasgow. 

Notices  of  papers  and  communications  for  the  Meeting  to  be 
sent  to  the  Local  Secretary. 

January  6th.— (I)  Mr.  BeUby  wiU  exhibit  and  describe  *'  A 
new  form  of  Gas  Thermometer."  (2)  Mr.  J.  J.  Coleman  will 
exhibit  and  describe  "  A  Gas  Thermometer  for  taking  Tem- 
peratures below  Freezing  Point."  (3)  Professor  Dittmar  will 
exhibit  and  describe  **8chaeffer  and  Budenberg's  Tension 
Therrnoiueter."  (4)  Mr.  J.  Murrie  will  exhibit  and  describe 
**  An  Improved  Thennonieter  for  taking  High  Tcmporaturcs." 


MB.  E.  C.  C.  STANFOBD,  IN  THE  CHAUU 


CHAIRMAN^S  OPENING  ADDRESS. 

Mr.  E.  C.  C.  Stanford  :  In  bidding  you  welcome  to 
the  opening  meeting  of  this^  the  second  session  of  the 
Scottish  Section  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  lodustnr, 
I  shall  only  detain  you  a  few  moments  while  I  briefly 
refer  to  the  past  session.  Our  first  meeting  was  not 
held  until  Feoruary  12th,  of  thia  year,  and  in  mj  open- 
ing address  on  that  occasion,  I  ventured  to  predict  that 
our  contributions  to  tbe  Journal  would  nol  be  blank 
pages  ;^  as  a  fact  I  find  that  in  the  four  months 
thereafter,  of  141  pages  of  printed  contributions, 
those  from  this  Section  amounted  to  52  paces,  or 
over  36  per  cent.,  .which,  considering  the  short  length 
of  our  first  session,  is  very  satisfactory,  and  is  a  proof 
that  we  have  redeemed  our  pledges. 

The  members  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry 
now  number  1^850,  and  we  have  at  present,  as 
members  of  this  Section,  181.  Of  these,  96  ha?6 
become  members  of  the  Society  since  the  formation 
of  this  section.  Twelve  important  {M^pers  were  con- 
tributed to  the  Section,  and  one  special  meeting  was 
devoted  to  discussion  on  ''  International  methods  of 
testing  and  sampling,''  in  which  the  subject  was  most 
ably  introducea  by  Mr.  Tatlock,  and  the  discussion 
is  claimed  to  have  added  to  the  general  knowledge  of 
this  fruitful  source  of  disputes. 

In  the  session  commenced  this  evening,  we  have 
the  following  papers  fixed  : — 

For  this  evening,  "The  application  of  CooUoff  to  thereootety 
of  certain  Salts  from  solution."    By  Mr.  C.  J .  Kllis. 

December  2nd.—*'  On  the  Chrome  Tanning  Process."  By  Mr. 
W.  J.  A.  Donald. 

January  6th. -(1)  Mr.  G.  Beilby  wm  exhibit  and  describe  "  A 
new  form  of  Gas  Thermometer."  (2)  Mr.  J.  J.  Coleman  will 
exhibit  and  describe  **  A  Gas  Thermometer  for  taking  Tem- 
peratures below  Freezing  Point."  ^)  Profeaaor  Dittmar  will 
exhibit  and  describe  "iSchaeffcr  and  Buden burg's  Tension 
Thermometer."  {i)  Mr.  J.  Murrie  wlU  exhibit  and  describe 
"  An  Improved  Thermometer  for  taking  High  Temperatures." 

February  3rd.— (1)  "Bromine  Absorptiona."  By  Professor 
Mills.  (2)  **  On  a  new  system  of  Cooling  Oils  for  the  extraction 
of  Paraffin."    By  Mr.  G.  BeUby. 

March  3rd.—**  On  the  processes  employed  in  Italy  for  the 
extraction  of  Oils,  etc,  from  bituminous  rocka  in  that  oounliy." 
By  Mr.  J.  Murrie. 

April  7th.— (1)  Annual  General  Meeting:  (2)  ** Notes  on 
Destructive  Distillation,"  by  Professor  MiUs.  <3)  ''Notes  on 
the  recovery  of  Ammonia  from  Blast-fumaoe  and  Producer 
Gases,  by  Mr.  R.  R.  Tatlock. 

Papers  are  also  promised  by  Mr.  Kemmers, "  On 
the  use  of  Dial3rsis  in  manufacturing  processesL"  and 
by  Mr.  Tervet,  "On  the  fractionation  ol  mineni  oils,' 
and  I  am  tiyins  to  obtain  a  paper  on  the  ^  Ficcard 
Evaporator,  which  claima  to  distil  35  tons  of  water 
for  one  ton  of  coal  expended  as  fuel. 

At  the  opening  of  our  last  session  we  were  awaitiog 
the  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Technical 
Education.  This  has  since  appeared  and  in  it  the 
following  paragraph  occurs: — **The  Englishman 
is  accustomed  to  seek  fot  an  immediate  return  and 
has  yet  to  learn  that  an  extended  and  systematic 
education,  up  to  and  including  the  methods  of 
original  research,  is  now  a  necessary  preliminary  to 
the  fullest  development  of  industry,  and  it  is  to  the 
gradual  but  sure  growth  of  public  opinion  in  this 
direction  that  we  must  look  for  the  means  of  securing 
to  this  country  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  tbe 
highest  position  as  an  industrial  nation."  Tlie  troth 
of  this  proposition  must  be  manifest  to  all.  No  one 
has  hid  more  experience  on  this  Royal  Commission 
than  Sir  H.  Roscoe,  and  no  one  can  speak  with 
greater  authority.     It   is  therefore   extremely  en- 
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couraetng  to  us,  as  chemists,  to  read  his  address  to 
the  Cnemical  Section  of  the  British  Association  at 
Montreal,  for  he  strongly  defends  the  supremacy  of 
British  chemists  in  the  practical  applications  of  our 
science.  His  deliberate  opinion  is,  that  after  all 
that  has  been  said  on  this  subject  we  are  still  able  to 
hold  our  own  against  all  comers. 

Since  we  last  met  together,  our  Section  has  suffered 
a  severe  loss.  Dr.  J.  J.  Dobbie  (our  Honorary  Secretary) 
has  been  appointed  to  a  professorship  in  the  Welsh 
College  at  Bangor.  In  the  formation  of  our  Section 
we  owe  much  to  his  great  zeal  and  ability.  Perhaps 
no  one  can  appreciate  his  labours  so  thoroughly 
or  feel  his  loss  so  keenly  as  myself,  but  I  am  sure 
there  will  be  but  one  feeling  amongst  the  members  of 
this  Section ;  that  of  much  regret  at  the  loss  of  his 
valuable  services,  qualified  only  by  the  thought  that 
he  is  transferred  to  an  enlarged  sphere  of  usefulness, 
and  that  our  loss  will  be  a  great  gain  to  many 
students  and  others,  who  will  profit  by  association 
with  hioL  We  shall  all  watch  with  great  interest  his 
future  career. 

In  appointing  Mr.  Henderson  to  fill  his  place,  the 
Committee  have  fortunately  been  enabled  to  select  a 
gentleman  who  assisted  Mr.  Dobbie  in  his  work,  and 
who  will,  I  feel  sure,  tread  in  his  eminently  successful 
steps^ 

In  conclusion  I  beg  to  move  the  following  resolu- 
lution  : — **  That  the  Glsi^gow  and  West  of  Scotland 
Section  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry  hereby 
record  their  deep  sense  of  their  iDdebtedness  to 
Professor  J.  J.  Dobbie  for  his  indefatigable  services 
as  their  Honorary  Secretary.  They  beg  to  offer  their 
sincere  congratulations  to  him  in  his  new  appointment, 
and  heartily  assure  him  of  their  best  wishes  for  his 
future  success." 

Mr.  Rowan,  in  seconding  the  resolution,  said  that 
he  could  bear  testimony  to  the  unfailing  aoility  and 
intelligence  which  Professor  Dobbie  had  displayed  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  Secretary. 

The  motion  on  being  put  to  the  meeting,  was 
unanimously  adopted ;  and  the  Secretary  was  in- 
structed to  transmit  a  copy  to  Professor  Dobbie. 


<»»»» 


ON  THE  APPLICATION  OF  COOLING  TO 
THE  RECOVERY  OF  SULPHATE  OF  SODA 
FROM  THE  WASTE  LIQUORS  OF  COPPER 
EXTRACTORS. 

BY  C.  J.  BLUd,  P.C.8. 

My  object  in  reading  this  paper  is  to  brinff  before 
your  notice  a  waste  product,  which  is  produced  in 
very  considerable  quantity  tnroughout  the  country, 
and  which,  I  think,  merits  more  attention  than  seems 
to  have  been  paid  to  it,  and  some  attempt  to  be  made 
to  recover  from  it  the  comparatively  valuable  and 
useful  salt  which  it  contains.  I  refer  to  the  waste 
liquor,  known  as  "  iron  liquor,"  which  ia  produced  by 
copper  extractors,  who  use  the  wet  process.  I  will, 
in  the  first  place,  lay  before  you  a  fQw  figures  to  give 
you  an  idea  of  the  quantity  of  this  liquor  which  is 
produced,  and  at  present  run  away  to  waste  from  the 
various  copper  extracting  works  throughout  the  king- 
dom. I  nave  been  supplied  with  data  on  this  point 
from  some  of  the  principal  works,  and  from  those 
works  alone  it  appears  that  certainly  not  less  than 
100,000  gallons  of  this  liquor  are  daily  run  away.  The 
salt,  to  which  I  refer,  contained  in  this  liquor  is  sul- 
phate of  soda  (NaaSOi+lOHjO),  of  which  there  is  at 
least  from  3*516.  to  4lb.  per  gallon,  so  that  fron  175 
tons  to  200  tons  of  it  is  daily  allowed  to  flow  away  in 
solution,  being  equivalent  tc  from  77  tons  to  88  tons 


of  salt  cake,  which,  taken  at  a  pi  ice  of  35s.  per  ton, 
represents  rvalue  per  annum  of   from    £49,000  to 
£56,000.    Taking  this  into  consideration,  it  struck 
me  some  time  ago  that  the  matter  was  well  worth 
looking  into,  especially  as  at  certain  works  it  was 
almost  imperative  that  this  liquor  sLould  be  dealt 
with,  owing  to  objections  being  raised  by  sanitary 
authorities  and  others  to  it  being  drained  away  into 
watercourses  or  sewers  just  as  it  left  the  works, 
without  at  least  partial  purification.  With  this  object 
in  view  I  carried  out  a  number  of  simple  experiments 
on  a  fairly  average  sample  of  the  liquor,  wnich  con- 
tained to  the  gallon  3'75lb.  of  sulphate   of   soda 
crystals,  0*99lb.  of  common  salt,  074lb.  protochloride 
of  iron,  and  about  71b.  of  water,  besides  traces  of 
other  bodies.  For  some  time,  at  certain  works,'  where 
there  was  a  difficulty  about  drainage,  the  iron  liauors 
had  been  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  resulting 
mixture  of  salts  ignited,  by  which  treatment  most  of 
the  iron  was  rendered  insoluble,  the  mass  was  Again 
dissolved  and  the  sulphate  of  soda  recovered  tolerably 
pure  by  crystallization  ;  but  working  in  this  way  was 
found  to  be  far  from  economical,  and  the  cost  of  ob- 
taining the  sulphate  of  soda  considerably  more  than 
its  value^  and  was  only  resorted  to  as  a  means  of 
getting  nd  of  these  liquors  when  they  happened  to  be 
a  nuisance.  So  I  determined  to  try  a  totally  dififerent 
method,  and  take  advantage  of  tne  property  which 
sulphate  of  soda  has  in  greater  degree  than  almost 
any  other  salt,  of  having  its  solubility  very  much 
altered  by  change  of  tem{)erature,  and  see  what  could 
be  done  by  cooling  down  the  liquor.  I  must  here  put 
before  you  again  a  few  figures,  as  what  follows  mainly 
depends  upon  them.    One  hundred  parts  of  water  at 
94  Fahr.  can  hold  in  solution  412  parts  of  snlphate  of 
soda  crystals  (NaaS04+10HaO) ;  at  86',  184  parts; 
at  79^  110  parts  ;  at  77*,  98  parte  ;  at  68%  58  parte  ; 
at  50*,  23  parts  :  and  at  freezing  point  only  12  parte ; 
so  that  a  very  slight  lowering  of  temperature  in  the 
case  of  a  strong  solution  gives  a  very  considerable 
yield  of  crystels  ;  a  solution  saturated  at  94*"  should 
yield  almost  97%  of  the  crystels  if  cooled  to  32^  The 
waste  liquor  experimented  on  was  about  equivalent 
to  a  solution  saturated  at  65**  Fahr.,  and  on  cooling  it 
down  to  40*"  about  2'5lb.  of  the  salt  were  always  ob- 
teined  from  a  gallon  of  liquor  -  this  salt  was  tolerably 
pure,  and  by  washing  it  with  a  spray  of  saturated 
solution  of  sulphate  of  soda  a  salt  almost  free  from 
foreign  bodies  was  pbteined.    Some  samples  which 
were  analysed  conteined  about  0*2%  of  common  salt 
and  004%  of  iron.   The  next  point  to  be  considered  is 
how  much  heat  requires  to  be  abstracted  from  a  gallon 
of  the  liquor  at  65"  in  order  to  reduce  ite  temperature  » 
to  40"*  and  to  obtein  the  crystels  from  it.    We  will 
teke  as  our  thermal  unit  the  quantity  of  heat  required 
to  raise  lib.  of  water  through  1*  Fanr.     A  gallon  of 
the  liquor  weighs  about   12'5lb.  and  has  a  specific 
heat  of  about  0*85,  so  that  12'5  x  0*85  x  25=265 '6  ther- 
mal unite  must  be  abstracted  in  addition  to  that  which 
is  given  out  by  2'5lb.  of  salt  while  crystellizing,  this 
may  be  taken  at  250  thermal  unite,  giving  a  totel  of 
515*6,  to  obtein  2'5lb.  of  the  salt     About  ten  times 
this  quantity  of  heat  would  require  to  be  supplied  to 
the  liquor  in  order  to  get  the  same  amount  of  the  salt  ^ 
by  evaporating  it  to  dryness.    In  order  to  arrive  at' 
an  idea  of  the  cost  of  abstracting  heat  from  a  solution 
by  artificial  means,  I  consulted  Mr.  Coleman,  of  the 
Bell-Coleman  Refrigerating  Company,  and  he  kindly 
gave  me  certein  data  to  go  upon.    He  informed  me 
that  one  of  his  refrigerators  which  consumed  three 
tons  of  coal  in  24  hours  could  in  that  time  produce 
cold  capable  of  abstracting  4.000,000  of  the  above 
thermal  unite,  which  is  just  alx)ut  one  tenth  of  the 
corresponding  heat  which  the  same  weight  of  coal 
can  supply  in  practice  when  applied  to  evaporation. 
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However,  in  the  case  under  consideration  it  would  be 
Quite  unnecessary  to  make  use  of  artid/cial  cold  for 
tne  whole  of  the  reduction  of  temperature  from  65"  to 
40^,  as  during  a  considerable  portion  of  the  year,  at 
least  half  this  cooling  could  be  brought  about  by 
natural  means,  and  as  the  yield  of  crystals  is  propor- 
tionately much  greater  between  65*"  and  60®  than 
between  50°  and  40°,  it  might  be  found  more  advan- 
tageous not  to  attempt  cooling  below  50"*  at  all.  The 
liquor  contains  about  53  parts  of  salt  to  100  parts  of 
water,  and  by  cooling  to  50°  30  of  those  parts  should 
be  recovered,  whereas  further  cooling  to  40'  would 
only  yield  from  6  to  7  parts  more  of  crystals.  I  was 
at  first  inclined  to  thmk  that  the  question  of  the 
recovery  of  the  salt,  economically,  could  be  solved  by 
the  use  of  artificial  cold,  produced  by  a  mechanical 
refrigerator  of  such  form  as  the  Bell-Coleman  Co. 
make,  but  on  going  into  details  of  cost  and  working 


carried  to  the  extent  of  driving  off  all  the  water  and 
leaviqg  the  dry  salts.  This  was  the  case  in  the 
method  of  treatment  which  was  formerly  resorted  to, 
and  which,  from  the  above,  appears  to  be  an  expensive 
and,  except  in  most  exceptional  circumstances,  a 
useless  method  of  procedure,  for,  bv  the  method  of 
cooling  after  partial  evaporation,  when  the  tempera- 
ture is  at  59°,  only  l*4lb.  of  water  require  to  be 
evaporated  away  in  order  to  get  1  '76lb.  of  salt  (that 
is  2lb.  less  12%  for  reduction  in  bulk  of  the  liquor 
during  the  partial  evaporation)  in  a  fairly  pure  furm, 
whereas  by  total  evaporation,  tnat  is  driving  off  about 
71b.  of  water,  only  3*75lb.  of  a  very  impure  salt  is 
the  result,  or  a  little  over  twice  the  quantity  of  salt 
for  five  times  the  evaporation.  Having  evaporated 
the  liquor  in  part,  it  could  be  run  into  the  reservoir 
and  be  put  through  the  same  treatment  as  before 
stated.     If  the  liquor  were  run  from  the  reservoir  at 


expenses,  I  now  feel  almost  convinced  that  a  similar  j  a  temperature  30°  above  that  of  the  cooling  water, 
result  could  be  brought  about  in  another  way  much  theoretically  there  would  be  required  less  than  twice 
more  economically,  and  I  should  now  like  to  lay    as  much  cooling  water  as  liquor  to  be  treated,  fw 


before  you  a  method  I  should  propose  for  the  treat- 
ment of  this  liquor  on  the  large  scale.  Let  us  first 
take  a  case  when  the  atmospheric  temperature  is  at 
about  50**  or  lower.  The  liouor  could  be  run  away 
from  the  precipitating  tanks  in  the  copper  works 
into  a  reservoir  of  suitable  dimensions,  where  it 
would  be  allowed  to  remain  some  little  time  to  permit 
of  the  solid  impurities  settling  out,  and  also  to  allow 
the  liquor  to  cool  down  to  a  certain  extent.  It  could 
then  be  made  to  flow  slowljr  and  continuously  along 
a  shallow  shoot,  on  the  outside  of  which  a  current  of 
cooling  water  ran  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  flow 
of  liquor.  In  this  way  all  the  cooling  effect  of  the 
water  would  be  utilized,  and  the  liquor  would  flow 
away  at  the  end  furthest  from  the  reservoir  at  a 
temperature  the  same,  or  nearlv  so,  as  the  cooling 
water,  leaving  behind  it  in  the  shoot  all  the  sulphate 
of  soda  crystals  which  it  was  unable  to  hold  in 
solution  at  that  temperature.  Thpse  could  be  fished 
out  from  time  to  time  without  stopping  the  flow  of 
fresh  quantities  of  liquor,  and  at  once  taken  to  a 
hydro-extractor,  where  they  could  be  washed  with  a 
spray  of  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda  and 
dried.  In  this  way  they  would  be  rendered  almost 
entirely  free  from  foreign  bodies,  and  could  then  be 
fumaced  and  converted  into  salt  cake.  This  direct 
treatment  could  of  course  only  be  used  when  the 
temperature  of  the  air  and  water  was  not  much  above 
50**,  if  a  fair  percentage  of  the  crystals  in  the  liquor 
were  to  be  recovered,  but  as  this  temperature  is 
considerably  below  the  average  for  a  great  part  of  the 
year,  the  liquor  would  require  at  other  times  to 
undergo  treatment  before  entering  the  reservoir,  so 
that  alter  such  treatment  it  would  oe  of  a  strength  to 
yield  per  gallon  at  the  particular  temperature  as 
much  sulphate  of  soda  crystals  as  a  gallon  of  the 
original  liauor  would  yield  at  50^  This  could  of 
course  be  Drought  about  by  a  partial  evaporation. 
Let  us  suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  temperature 
was  at  59**,  and  that  the  liquor  was  of  such  strength 
as  to  be  capable  of  yielding  at  50°  2lb.  of  crystals 
from  the  gallon.  Froni  the  table  of  solubilities  at 
different  temperatures,  it  is  easily  calculated  that  by 
evaporating  away  about  20%  of  the  water  from  the 
liquor,  or  about  l'4lb.  per  gallon,  a  liquor  would  be 
obtained  which  would  give  per  gallon  the  same  yield 
at  59**  as  a  gallon  of  the  original  liquor  would  give  at 
50°,  or  if  the  temperature  were  as  high  as  68°  an 
evaporation  of  40%,  or  about  2'8lb.  per  gallon,  would 
again  give  a  liquor  which  would  yield  the  same  result. 
Thus  by  varying  the  amount  of  evaporation  according 
to  the  temperature  of  the  air  ana  the  yield  of  salt 
required,  any  required  result  could  be  aciived  at,tii^ 


limit  of  course  being  where  the  eivapox«Aivoii  "v^^co^\.^«t\«\i^wy\,£V 


from  one  gallon  of  liquor  weighing  12'5lb.,  CSSxlJ'S 
X  30= 318*75  thermal  units  would  have  to  beabstracted 
in  addition  to  200  thermal  units  for  the  21b.  of  salt 
while  crystallizing  out,  and  2  gallons  of  water  should 
be  capable  of  abstracting  600  thermal  units,  thoo^ 
of  course,  in  practice,  rather  more  than  the  theoretical 
q'lantity  of  cooling  water  would  be  required.  If  itii 
required  that  only  a  given  quantity  of  salt  is  to  be 
allowed  to  run  away  in  the  final  waste  liquor  for  eadi 
gallon  of  the  original  liquor,  and  we  suppose  that 
that  (quantity  is  fixed  at  that  which  would  remain  in 
solution  after  cooling  the  original  liquor  to  50°;  when 
the  temperature  is  at  59°,  in  place  of  having  to 
evaporate  away  l'4lb.  per  gallon,  we  should  have  to 
drive  off  2'5lb.  of  water.  Taking  into  consideration, 
however,  that  the  hcpiOT  is  a  waste  i>roduct  of 
practically  no  value,  this  latter  would,  I  think,  not  be 
such  an  economical  way  of  working  as  the  former, 
where  a  gallon  of  the  partially  evaporated  liquor  ^Te 
the  same  yield  of  salt  as  a  gallon  of  the  ori^nal 
liquor.  The  plant  required  for  working  up  this 
waste  product-  in  this  way  would  be  somewnat  as 
follows :  Piping  to  run  the  waste  liquor  to  an 
evaporating  pan  from  the  precipitating^  tanks  in  the 
copper  works,  an  evaporating  pan  (one  similar  to  those 
used  in  the  evaporation  of  brine  would,  I  think, 
be  suitable),  a  reservoir,  a  cooling  shoot,  a  small 
tank  for  making  saturated  solution  of  sulphate 
of  soda,  a  hjrdro-extractor  for  drying  and  washing 
the  crystals  in,  with  small  gas  engine  to  work  the 
same,  a  furnace  for  driving  off  the  water  of  crystal- 
lization and  converting  the  crystals  into  salt  cake, 
and  piping  to  run  away  the  waste  liquor  when  it  left 
the  cooling  shoot,  and  to  conduct  the  coolins  water 
awav  to  be  used  tor  any  further  purpose  to  Ymich  it 
mi^nt  be  applicable.  1  will  conclude  with  a  roogh 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  working  per  day  of  twenty-four 
hours,  on  the  supposition  that  20,000  gallons  were  to 
be  treated  in  that  time,  and  that  the  average 
temperature  throughout  the  year  Ib  69**.  For  toe 
partial  evaporation  about  two  tons  of  coal  would  he 
required  at  7s.  per  ton  ;  say  60,000  gallons  of  cooUng 
water  at  4d.  per  thousand ;  four  men  at  48.  and  foot 
boys  at  2s.;  coal  for  the  furnace,  two  tons  at  78.; 
four  men  at  4s.  and  four  boys  at  2s.,  to  attend  to  the 
washing  and  f  urnacing  of  the  crystals,  &c ;  gas  for 
the  gas  engine,  <S^c.,  4s. :  rent  of  ground^  5s. ;  manage- 
ment 15s. ;  interest  ana  depreciation  on  plant  at  lb%, 
say  on  £2,000,  taking  300  working  days  per  annnin 
£1  ;  giving  a  total  of  £7,  The  production  of  salt  cake 
for  this,  taken  at  about  2lb.  of  crystals  per  gaUon, 
from  about  17,000  gallons  (after  allowinj;  for 
evaporation),  should  be  over  seven  tons,  makiog  its 
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DISCUSSION. 


Mr.  E.  C.  C.  Stanford  said :  The  paper  which 
has  just  been  read  is  a  little  difficult  to  follow  with- 
out the  figures  before  us,  but  I  am  certain  there  are 
several  gentlemen  present  who  can  give  us  the  benefit 
of  their  observations  upon  it 

Mr.  M*Akthuk:  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  vou  are 
very  correct  in  saving  that  it  is  difficult  to  follow  the 
paper  without  naving  the  figures  before  us.  I 
think  it  is  a  pitv  that  he  has  not  made  estimations 
with  regard  to  other  salts  as  well  as  sulphate  of  soda. 
This  Ib  certainly  the  one  that  has  attracted  his  atten- 
tion, and  seems  to  be  the  most  important  for  treatment 
in  this  way.  There  are  few  salts  that  are  crystailizable. 
that  are  run  off  to  such  an  extent  as  this  one,  and  it 
chemistry  had  a  conscience  it  ought  to  be  troubled  at 
the  great  waste.  I  think  it  is  a  pity  that  so  much 
valuable  material  should  be  run  away  when  it  might 
hj  proper  meansbe  recovered.  If  mecnanical  refrigera- 
tion be  reqtuired  it  must  be  expensive,  although  even  in 
this  case  it  would  pe.y.  I  can  ^uite  well  imagine  sanit- 
arv  or  local  authorities  requiring  solutions  oi  this  kind 
tobe  made  almost  perfectl^r  free  of  matter  in  solution 
before  being  thrown  into  rivers  and  canals  (canals  in 
many  cases  must  receive  the  drainage  of  chemical 
works),  and  in  that  case  it  would  be  almost  impera- 
tive to  use  mechanical  means  of  refrigeration,  and  I 
think  that  even  with  that  it  would  more  than  pay  its 
cost,  and  would  yield  a  very  good  margin  of^  profit 
afterwards.  Statistics  published  recently  in  our  own 
JoumsJ  show  that  during  the  last  few  vears  there  has 
been  an  [increased  consumption  of  alkali,  and  that 
increase  has  simply  been  made  up  by  the  production 
of  ammonia  soda.  This  is  a  prettv  fair  proof  that 
there  is  still  a  demand  for  salt  cake,  and  that  it 
would  pay,  so  that  we  can  consider  it  as   being 

Erofitable  and  valuable.  There  is  a  method  of  cooling 
quids  that  Mr.  Ellis  has  not  mentioned,  and  I  think 
it  also  is  worthy  of  attention.  We  know  how  rapidly 
heat  is  abstracted  by  simple  evaporation,  and  I 
remember  once,  jiist  for  the  sake  of  satisfying 
curiosity,  putting  a  basin  of  warm  water  outside  my 
window,  and  putting  a  thermometer  in  it,  and  placing 
beside  it  a  registering  thermometer,  and  m  the 
morning  I  found  that  the  water  was  15"*  below  the 
lowest  temperature  that  the  air  had  been  at  during 
the  night.  That  was  only  one  experiment,  and  I 
don't  know  what  might  have  been  the  result  if  I  had 
continued  a  series  of  experiments  over  a  montL  I 
think  cooling  might  be  done  in  that  way,  and 
certainly  with  a  dry  east  wind  a  considerable  amount 
of  crystals  might  be  got  from  liauors  such  as  this. 
However.  I  think  there  is  something  more  than  the 
east  wind  to  depend  on,  and  so  I  make  this  only  as  a 
su^estion.^  I  think  certainly  there  are  other  salts  in 
which  refrigeration  bv  easy  natural  means  or  by 
mechanical  means  mi^nt  be  profitablv  employed. 

Professor  Mills  said  :  I  suppose  that  theoretically 
it  comes  to  much  the  same  thing  whether  you  get 
a  substance  sei^rated  out  by  means  of  heat  or 
cold.  Cooling  is  effected  by  a  heat  engine,  but 
universally  the  nature  of  the  substance  must  have  a 
very  material  influence,  and  that  alone  may  decide  as 
to  whether  we  ought  to  apply  heat  or  cold  in  any 
particular  case.  Mr.  Ellis  appears  certainly  to  have 
made  out  his  case,  viz.,  economy  in  the  application 
of  cold  in  the  particular  case  of  sulphate  of  soda 
owing  to  the  peculiar  property  it  has  of  crystallising 
out  in  great  aoundance  at  low  temperature.  In  this 
case,  the  mere  application  of  heat  raises  no  objection, 
because  the  sulpnate  is  an  object  which  you  can 
treat  as  severely  as  yon  please  by  means  of  heat. 
This  paper,  however,  is  very  suggestive  in  other  ways, 
for    example,  in   dealing    with    inorganic    bodies 


which  seem  to  me  to  be  specially  proper  substances 
for  this  treatment.  Again,  it  is  well  known  in 
the  preparation  of  solid  paraffin  wax  from  the  blue 
oil  In  the  paraffin  oil  manufacture  cold  is  con- 
stantly employed  for  the  purpose,  in  fact  ever  since 
the  greater  improvements  in  the  paraffin  oil  inanu- 
facture  have  been  made  this  has  been  systematically 
applied  in  order  to  extract  the  paraffin.  It  surprises 
me  that  •we  have  not  heard  more  of  cold  in  this  way. 
Why  should  we  not  purify  such  a  substance  as 
carbolic  acid  by  dissoivinff  it  into  some  suitable 
naphtha,  and  by  means  of  cold  separate  it  again  ?  By 
this  way  we  might  find  some  means  of  preparing 
carbolic  acid  pure  with  greater  rapidity.  Again, 
other  polybasic  acids  than  sulphuric  acids  might  yield 
similar  results.  Why  not  try  the  effect  of  cooling 
solutions  of  benzoates  and  tartrates?  These  are 
some  points  that  occur  to  me,  and  I  value  this  paper 
very  highly  for  what  it  suggests. 

Mr.  E.  C.  C.  Stanford  in  concluding  the  dis- 
cussion said :  I  quite  agree  with  Professor  Mills 
that  this  is  a  subject  which  presents  a  very  wide 
field.  I  mentioned  in  my  opening  address  last 
year  that  there  were  two  important  operations  that 
were  almost  unknown  in  the  chemical  manufactories 
of  this  country,  I  mean  as  far  as  regards  the  extraction 
of  salts  from  solution.  One  was  the  refrig;eration  of 
liquids  to  produce  differences  in  the  getting  out  of 
the  salts.  We  know  these  differences  are  important 
but  they  have  been  almost,  as  far  as  I  know,  unutilised 
in  this  country.  The  other  was  by  the  application  of 
dialysis  which,  though  an  almost  unknown  process 
in  our  manufactories,  is  a  good  deal  used  abroad, 
and  upon  that  subject  we  shall  have  an  important  paper 
later  on.  Mr.  Ellis  does  not  treat  of  refrigeration  from 
the  point  of  view  that  I  particularly  meant.  He  sx)eaks 
of  a  very  slight  cooling,  simply  10%  or  so,  which  in  this 
particular  case  makes  a  great  difference,  but  sulphate 
of  soda  is  a  very  peculiar  salt,  and  a  slight  difference 
in  range  of  temperature  has  all  the  advantages  he 
mentions.  I  think,  however,  many  of  us— as  manu- 
facturers—will not  welcome  new  sources  of  salt  cake, 
for  some  of  us  have  considerable  difficulty  in  getting 
rid  of  what  we  make  at  present 


Meeting  held  Dec.  2nd,  1884. 
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THE  CHROMATE   PROCESS  OF  TANNING. 

BY  MB.  W.  J.  A.  DONALD. 

The  tanning  of  leather  is  an  ancient  industry, 
perhaps  as  old  as  agriculture — the  oldest  of  all 
industries  J  and  it  is  Bound  to  be  an  important  one 
in  all  civilized  countries.  It  is  especially  so  in  this 
country,  whether  we  consider  the  quantity  or  the 
value  of  its  products.  Allowing  two  pairs  of  boots 
per  annum  to  each  individual,  and  assuming  that 
each  pair  weighs  on  an  average  two  pounds,  it  will 
be  found  that  thirty  millions  ofpeople  would  require 
30,000  tons  of  leather  per  annum,  costing  over 
j£4.000,000  sterling.  But  the  British  public  require 
saadlerv,  belting,  portmanteaus,  carriage^  coverings, 
and  hydraulic  leather,  the  weight  and  value  of  which 
will  probably  equal  that  of  shoe-leather.  The  British 
tanners,  1  am  glad  to  find,  manage,  after  providing 
for  home  wants,  to  export  very  largely,  their  export 
of  leather  and  leather  goods  in  the  year  1880  having 
amounted  in  value  to  upwards  of  £3,300,000.  It  is  not 
so  surprising,  then,  to  learn  that  the  capital  emploved 
in  the  trade  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  estimated  at 
over  thirty  millions  sterling. 
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Hitherto,  while  Britain  has  maintained  so  high  a 

gosition  in  the  world  in  manufacturing  leather,  she 
as,  strange  to  say,  been  indebted  for  a  long  time 
almost  wholly  to  other  countries  f<»r  the  materials 
with  which  her  trade  has  been  carried  on. 

Of  raw  hides  there  were  imported  in  1880  over 
65,000  tons,  valued  at  over  ^3,000,0(X)  sterling,  while 
Tirtually  all  the  tanning  material  required  to  turn 
these  hides  into  leather  was  ^t  from  abroad.  The 
quantity  of  tanning  material  imported  during  1879, 
80  far  as  returned  by  the  customs'  authorities  was  in 
vulue  as  follows,  viz. : — 

Bark. £161,573 

Saniach 170,692 

Yalonia 612,M9 


Total £875,214 

This  sum  does  not  apparently  include  bark  extracts 
which  are  now  so  largely  used  in  this  country.  If 
the  value  of  these  be  added,  the  tanning  material 
imported  would  be  found  probably  to  amount  in 
value  to  over  one  mUlvm  sterling. 

While  80  much  has  been  done,  especially  during 
recent  years,  for  various  trades  by  scientific  men  to 
provide  cheap  substitutes  for  expensive  materials, 
and  to  render  the  British  manufacture  independent 
of  materials  of  foreign  growth,  very  little  of  a 
practical  and  lasting  character  has  been  done  for  the 
tanner  in  this  way.  Researches  have  no  doubt  been 
made  as  to  the  anatomy  and  composition  of  the 
various  parts  of  a  hide,  as  to  the  portions  on  which 
tannin  and  other  agents  have  an  action,  and  as  to 
those  others  on  which  they  have  no  action.  Faint 
attempts  have  also'  been  made  on  the  basis  of  the 
knowledge  thus  acquired  to  invest  tanning  processes ; 
but  it  is  the  fact,  I  believe,  that  up  to  this  time  the 
chromate  process  of  tanning  represents  practically  the 
only  really  successful  attempt  that  has  yet  been  made 
to  produce  leather  by  other  tanning  agents  than  those 
which  have  been  in  use  since  hides  were  first  tanned. 
Down  to  the  present  moment,  while  exceptional 
kinds  of  leather,  such  as  kids,  skins,  and  lace  leathers, 
have  been  made  by  tawing  and  shamoy  processes,  the 
staple  article,  such  as  is  used  for  soles  and  uppers  of 
boots  has  been  wholly  tanned  by  means  of  bark,  bark 
extract,  and  the  leaves  and  nuts  of  trees,  like  the  oak, 
which  contain  tannic  acid.  By  no  process  that  I 
know  of  excepting  the  ordinary  one,  and  the  one  I  am 
about  to  refer  to  more  particularlv.  has  sole  leather 
been  made  and  rendered  a  marketable  article. 

That  there  is  a  necessity  for  devising  new  processes 
which  shall  be  independent  of  tannic  acid  as  obtained 
from  vegetable  sources  Lb  very  evident,  not  only  from 
the  fact  that  Britain  is  dependent  upon  foreign 
supplies,  but  from  the  high  price  to  which  these 
materials  have  risen,  Hheir  increasing  scarcity,  and 
the  way  in  #vhich  the  American  and  Colonial  Govern- 
ments are  setting  themselves  to  protect  their  forests 
jfrom  the  wholesale  destruction  wnich  the  increasing 
demand  for  bark,  and  bark  extracts  has  occasioned. 

The  line  in  which  any  attempts  towards  devising  a 
new  process  has  been  made,  has  been  in  the  direction  of 
mineral  agents.  These  attempts  have  all  been  based 
on  Uie  discovery  that  certain  metallic  salts,  such  as 
alum,  sulphate  of  iron  and  bichromate  of  potash  have 
the  chemical  property  possessed  by  tannic  acid  of 
forming  an  insoluole  compound  with  gelatine.  As  I 
have  said  none  of  these  processes  have  resulted  in  any 
practical  issue.  Indeed,  mock  kid  skin^*,  such  as  are 
so  much  used  for  the  uppers  of  women's  boots,  form 
really  the  only  leather  that  is  made  by  any  of  these 

frocesses.^    Sole  leather  and  other  heavy  leathers  as 
have  said  could  not  be  made  thereby. 
The  failure  to  apply  these  processes  successfully 
was  no  doubt  due  to  the  difficulty  with  which  dense 


metallic  salts  can  be  used  to  fill  up  and  give  body 
without  endangering  the  fibre  and  web-like  character 
^•f  a  hide.  It  seems  to  have  been  overlookei  that  bat 
little  of  the  tanning  material  introduced  into  a  hide 
consists  of  tannic  acid.  When  this  waa  observed  and 
taken  into  account  by  Dr.  Heinzerling,  the  inventor 
of  the  chromate  process  of  tanning,  much  was 
done  to  pave  the  way  to  success  for  mineral 
tonnages. 

When  this  process  four  years  ago  was  acquired  by 
the  Eglinton  Chemical  Company,  one  of  the  chief 
producers  of  bichromate  of  potash  in  this  country, 
it  was  in  a  comparatively  crude  state.  Smce 
then  it  has  been  developed  at  considerable  expense, 
and  in  a  thoroughly  practical  manner,  in  a  small 
tannery  which  was  fitted  up  specially  for  working  it 
out.  In  this  tannery  all  kinds  and  classes  of  leather 
have  been  produced  from  walrus  hides,  weighing 
3cwt.  each,  and  measuring  2  inches  in  thickness  to 
the  finest  calf  skins.  The  chief  difficulty  experiencdd 
may  be  said  to  have  been  to  attain  the  requisite 
degree  of  finish  or  appearance  while^  imparting  sub- 
stance or  body,  and  at  the  same  time  making  the 
leather  produced  heavy  enough  to  be  sold  at  a  rate 
per  lb.  against  ordinary  leather.  This  could  only  be 
arrived  at  by  employing  skilled  specialists  to  apply 
the  process  to  the  various  kinds  of  leather.  These 
conditions  have  been  so  fairly  well  reached  that 
chromate  leather  is  in  a  position  to  compete 
favourably  with  bark  tanned  leather  in  cost  of  pro- 
duction, while  offering  the  advantages  of  beine  water- 
froof  and  much  more  durable  than  ordinary  leather, 
have  had  brought  ^  here  to  show  to  members  a 
number  of  boots  and  shoes  made  by  Glasgow  boot 
and  shoe  manufacturers,  wholly  from  the  leather 
supplied  to  them  from  thia  Eglinton  Company's 
tannery  ;  and  I  think  it  will  be  admitted  that  they 
bear  a  remarkably  close  resemblance  to  their  bark 
tanned  rivals.  The  only  difficulty  practically  which 
has  not  yet  been  overcome  is  one  which  is  common 
to  all  waterproof  leathers,  viz.,  slipperiness  on  fine 
pavements  auring  very  wet  weather ;  but  for  the 
million  who  wear  nails  in  the  soles  of  their  boot?, 
and  for  country  wear,  and  for  shooting,  fishing  and 
cricket  boots  it  is  fast  being  adopted  as  being  spe- 
cially suitable.  I  at  the  same  time  invite  your 
attention  to  the  sample  of  sole,  belting  and  upper 
Leathers  lying  before  me.  It  will  be  remarked  that 
the  leather  hiEus  a  peculiar  odour ;  but  all  leather 
when  newl^  made  is  odoriferous,  and  chromate  Uke 
bark  leather  loses  much  of  ite  characteristic,  and  not 
to  me  unpleasant  smell,  in  the  course  of  a  very  few 
days  after  it  is  worn. 

The  chromate  process  of  tanning  was  invented  by 
Dr.  Heinzerling,  of  Frankfort-on-Maine,  in  the  course 
of  an  attempt  to  produce  a  cheap  material  for  the 
carriage  of  liquids.  The  rapidity  with  which  bidim- 
mate  of  potash  penetrated  a  hide  buggested  this  to 
him  as  a  tanning  agent.  Along  with  it  as  a  co-agent 
he  selected  common  salt,  not  only  because  he  fonnd 
it  gave  mellowness  to  leather,  but  because  it  has  the 
property  of  dissolving  the  substence  in  the  hide 
called  by  Reimer  **  Coriin,"  the  cement  which  binds 
the  fine  strands  <rf  the  fibres  together,  and  which 
stands  in  the  way  of  producing  soft  pliable  upper 
leather.  And  just  as  in  bark-tanning,  the  soioble 
extracts  from  tne  bark  are  as  I  have  said,  required 
quite  as  much  as  the  tonnic-acid  contents  in  order  to 
fill  up,  and  give  body  to  the  hide,  so  in  the  <^™*J* 
process  alumina  and  resinous  materials  are  introduced 
after  the  tanning  operation  is  finished  for  the  same 
purpose.  Pure  paraffin  wax  having  a  high  melting 
prunt  has  beeen  found  a  very  useful  and  conveojent 
substence  with  which  to  treat  the  leather  generally ; 
but  in  the  case  of  sole  leather  a  certain  proportion 
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of  very  fine  colophony  or  common  resin  is  added  in 
order  to  give  the  firmness  required. 

The  tannery  eouipments  and  the  preliminary  stages 
of  preparing  hides  for  tanning  by  the  ordinary  pro- 
cess apply  equally  to  the  chromate  process.     The 
tanning  liquors,  as  I  have  said,  consist  of  bichromate 
of  potash,  alum  and  chloride  of  sodium  in  certain 
proportions.    The  hides  after  being  prex)ared  in  the 
usual  way,  are  at  first  placed  in  a  tan  pit  containing 
weak  li(]uor  just  as  in  bark-tanning,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  surface  or  grain  from  being  drawn  or  wrinkled 
by  the  astringent  action  of  the  liquors.    They  are 
afterwards  transferred  in  succession  to  other  pits 
containing  stronger  liquors.    The  action  of  the  liquor 
is  very  rapid.    Heavy  sole-leather  hides,  which  ordi- 
narily require  from  six  to  eight  months,  are  tanned 
io  from  three  to  four  weeks.    Walrus  hides,  such  as 
the  sample  you  now  see,  and  which  usually  occu]iy 
the  tan  pits  from  two  to  three  years,  are  finished  in 
three  months.    After  the  hides  are  taken  out  of  the 
tan  pits,  if  they  are  intended  for  sole  leather,  they  are 
immersed  in  a  solution  of  chloride  of  barium  in  order 
to  neutralize  B.nY  bichromate  of  potush  which  may 
remain  in  the  hide,  and  form  with  it  an  insoluble 
chromate    of    barium.      Hides  intended  for  upper 
leather  are  similarly  treated  with  other  salts  so  as  to 
render  insoluble  any  tanning  material  held  merely  by 
surface  absorption.    The  hides  are  c^terwards  passed 
through  clean  water,  and  then  dried  ofif  to  that  point 
at  which  it  is  found  convenient  to  introduce  paraffin 
wax  and  resin.    These  substances  are  dissolved  and 
diluted  in  a  special  manner,  and  so  introduced  as  to 
secure  that  they  shall  penetrate  and  coat  the  minutest 
fibrils  of  the  hide.    After  this  is  done  the  hides  are 
subjected  to  much  tho  same  finishing  process  as 
when  tanned  by  bark. 

The  process,  it  will  be  observed,  is  a  rapid  one—so 
rapid  tnat  the  production  of  an  ordinary  tannery  can 
by  its  means  be  at  least  quadrupled. 

It  is  at  the  same  time  a  cheap  process,  whether 
regard  be  had  to  the  materials  or  the  labour  required 


in  its  production.  Materials  do  not  cost  one  half  the 
amount  that  ordinary  tannages  do.  Wages  for  con- 
ducting the  tanning  process  are  proportionately  low, 
while  currying  or  dressing  is  performed  at  the  ordi- 
nary piecework  rates. 

All  this  being  so,  it  will  naturally  be  asked  what 
are  now  the  obstacles  to  its  general  adoption  by 
tanners.  These  have  been  found  to  be  hard  to 
entirely  surmount.  The  chief  of  them  all  is  prejudice, 
that  stubborn  foe  to  all  improvement ;  but  prejudice 
more  in  favour  of  the  old  rather  than  any  well- 
defined  objection  to  the  new  leather.  Tanners,  I 
find,  are  dependent  upon  their  ordinary  channels  of 
selling,  and  while  quite  prepared  to  produce  according 
to  demand,  are  not  readily  disposed  to  manufacture 
what  they  are  not  quite  sure  they  have  a  ready 
market  for.  Middlemen  only  give  orders  to  tanners 
for  the  class  of  goods  their  regular  customers  require. 
Shoemakers  as  a  rule  cannot  afford  to  keep  a  stock 
of  chromate  leather  boots  and  shoes  as  well  as  their 
ordinary  stock  of  bark  tanned  goods.  And  so  it  is 
left  in  the  first  instance  to  an  enterprising  shoemaker 
or  to  an  enterprising  tanner  who  is  also  a  shoe  manu- 
facturer, to  overcome  this  prtejudice  and  introduce 
chromate  leather  to  the  general  public.  In  a  very 
short  time  this  will  necessarily  take  place. 

In  the  meantime,  as  the  testimonials  circulated  will 
show,  chromate  leather  has  already  taken  a  good 
place,  not  only  for  ordinary  purposes,  but  especially 
for  hydraulic,  belting  and  waterproof  shoe  leather. 
In  the  future,  it  is  destined,  I  believe,  to  take  a  much 
more  prominent  place.  For,  apart  from  tanning  in 
this  country,  the  process,  I  think,  is  likely,  owing  to 
the  cheapne.<s  and  convenient  bulk  of  the  materials, 
to  be  adopted  at  the  sources  of  supply  of  raw  hides, 
in  South  America,  India,  and  the  Colonies.  These 
cost  nearly  as  much  to  dry  and  salt  theoi  for  ship- 
ment as  it  would  cost  to  tan  them  by  this  process, 
taking  into  account  the  great  loss  of  weight  ana 
damage  to  the  hides  which  take  place  in  drying  and 
salting. 


Extract  from  Report ,  with  a  Statement  added  shotoing  Comparative  Beeulis. 
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*See  comparative  area  and  weight,  which  proyes  this  Sample  of  Chrome  Tanned  Leather  to  be  strongest  by  16  per  cent. 
The  Table  of  Compamtive  Results  has  been  made  up  by  taking  the  weights  of  all  Samples  into  aooount  in  the  same  way. 
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SrsiiUs  of  Experiments  to  ascertain  the  Tensile  Sirenglh  of  Six  Pieea  Chromate-Tantud  and  Six 

Pieces  Bark-Tanned  Leather— the  latter  being  specially  procured  by  tht  Svbtcnbtr  to 

make  ture  of  its  quality  being  good. 
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DI3Cir8SIOM. 

Mr.  K  C.  C.  Stamford  in  opening  the  discussion, 
said ;  I  don't  wish  in  any  way  to  point  out  the 
■  direction  which  the  discussion  of  thia  paper  should 
take,  but  I  think  it  would  be  extremely  interesting. 
if  some  of  thoite  present  would  give  us  their  views  as 
to  the  chemistry  of  this  process.  I  wnuld  ask  Mr. 
Donald,  in  the  hrst  place,  if  he  can  tell  us  whether 
the  effect  of  this  is  due  to  exposure  to  the  light,  or 
whether  the  chromic  acid  itself  has  a  particular 
action  on  the  akin  1 

Mr.  Donald  in  reply,  said  ;  The  organic  matter  of 
the  hide  decomposes  the  chromatea  and  reduces  the 
chromic  acid  into  the  insoluble  chromic  oxide.  The 
chromic  acid,  at  the  same  time,  has  the  effect  (which 
ia  promoted  by  the  action  of  light)  of  rendering 
the  gelatin  of  the  hide  itself  insoluble.  The  action 
ia  mutual  and  simultaneous. 

Mr.  E.  C.  C.  Stanford  :  W]iat  I  particularly 
wanted  to  point  out  is  thia  :  Of  course  we  all  know 
that  while  oichromate  of  potash  has  no  action  upon 


iosoluble,  and,  I  understand,  or  at  least  I  have  under- 
stood, that  that  was  the  action  effected  here, 

Mr.  Mayer,  who  was  called  on  by  the  Ch.iirman, 
said  :  I  have  certainly  bfen  over  the  works,  as  you 
b&ve  remarked,  even  at  a  very  early  aUt^e  a!t«i  \.k«,u 


inauguration,  but  even  at  that  stage  the  procea 
seemed  to  have  been  worked  oat,  perha^  not  to  ■ 
commercial  success,  but  to  a  manulactonng  mccev 
of  a  somewhat  extraordinary  character  consideriiig 
the  short  period  of  time  that  Mr.  Donald  had  had  tbt 
experimental  tannery  going.  I  was  exceedingly  miufa 
interested  in  the  matter,  and  did  what  little  I  oonld 
at  the  time  to  make  it  known  beyond  the  dtj  is 
which  the  tannery  was  established.  There  were  aoma 
excellent  results  obtained  in  the  way  of  themechanieil 
testing  of  the  chrome  leather  belting  at  Llojd't 
IVoving  House,  Paisley  Road,  and  I  taink  it  would 
be  well  if  Mr.  Donald  would  briefly  sammarii«  them, 
to  show  that  those  persons  who  are  Id  the  habit  d 
using  belting  may  find  somethin^t  that  will  s«tb 
them  well,  as  to  it«  physical  qualities. 

Mr.  Donald  ;  With  reference  to  Mr.  MayVi 
remarks,  and  as  to  the  tensile  strength  of  the  leather, 
perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  state  tlut  the  hids 
13  in  its  strongest  condition  when  it  is  in  its  n« 
state,  and  that  the  action  of  tanning  doea  not  increus 
the  strength  of  theliide,  bat  rather  redncn  it  The 
shortness  of  the  chromate  proceaa  of  turning  smdu  to 
me  to  account  for  the  fact  that  botli  Mr.  David 
Kirkaldy  of  London,  and  Mr.  Frawr,  of  U^> 
Proving  House,  agree  in  finding  th»t  rhroowte  laiuwd 
leather  tested  by  them  was  respectiTaty  IIZ,  IfiX, 
and  31%  stronger  than  the  best  oAaAtemwdhtthei; 
Long  immersion  in  tanning  liqocv&and  tbslmgtiiM 
'vlu.ch.  eUi^es  before  these  materiau  peutnto  to  Ihi 
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centre  of  thick  hides,  combine^  apparently,  to  dissolve 
and  weaken  the  fibre  of  the  hide. 

Dr.  Wallace  :  Mr.  Donald's  paper  to-night  has 
been  exceedingly  interesting,  but  to  m^  mind 
it  has  not  been  ooite  so  full  of  detail  as  it  might 
have  been,  but  these  details  may  be  filled  in  by 
answers  to  questions.  I  should  like  to  ask  Mr. 
Donald  what  is  the  increase  of  weight  in  the  hide  by 
this  process  of  tanning,  and  whether  it  is  greater  or  less 
in  the  ordinary  process  ?  Then,  I  should  like  also  to 
know  what  is  the  increase  of  thickness  as  comjpared 
with  the  ordinar^r  process  of  tanning  1  The  Chairmeui 
has  already  anticipated  me  in  one  of  the  questions  I 
was  about  to  ask,  viz.,  whether  the  tanned  leather 
contains  chromic  acid  or  oxide  of  chromium?  I  have 
some  difSculty  in  forming  the  conclusion  in  my  own 
mind,  from  general  experience,  whether  it  will  be  so 
or  not  My  own  impression  is  that  if  there  is  decom- 
position into  oxide  of  diromium  it  is  only  partial,  and 
that  part  of  the  chromic  acid  remains  in  that  condition 
in  the  finished  article.  But  I  already  gather  that 
Mr.  Donald  is  not  able  to  inform  us  upon  that  point. 
I  should  like  to  know  further  what  is  the  actual 

I)roportion  of  oxide  of  chromium  contained  in  the 
eatner,  that  is,  if  100  parts  of  it  are  burned  what 
chromic  oxide  would  .be  contained  in  the  ash  of  it 
and  how  much  alumina  there  is  in  the  finished 
article,  for  it  appears  to  me  that  the  alumina  plays 
an  important  part  in  the  preparation  of  this  chromate 
tanned  leather.  With  regard  to  belting  I  should  like 
to  be  informed  whether  this  article  resists  the  force 
of  stretching  more  or  less  than  the  ordinary  tanned 
leather,  for  that  is  a  point  of  very  great  importance. 
We  all  know-^at  least  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
using  belting  in  machinery — that  very  great  trouble 
arises  from  the  stretching  of  these  belts,  and  that 
they  require  to  be  tightened  up  frequently,  and  if  this 
leather  gives  way  less  than  ordinary  leatn^r  that  lb  a 
decided  advantage  and  oiu;ht  to  be  known.  I  have 
only  further  to  say  that  I  nave  worn  a  pair  of  chrome 
tanned  leather  boots  for  about  a  year  and  a  half,  and 
to  this  day  they  are  perfectly  watertight  There  is 
this  difficulty,  however,  that  when  uie  Caithness 
pavements  of  our  Glasgow  streets  are  just  slightly 
wet  going  over  them  with  chrome  tanned  boots  is  a 
somewhat  dangerous  experiment,  and  I  havefrequently 
had  to  resort  to  the  middle  of  the  street ;  but  when- 
ever I  have  a  hard  day's  walking  in  the  country,  in 
rainy  weather,  I  put  on  my  chrome  tanned  boots  and 
know  my  feet  will  keep  perfectly  dry. 

Mr.  Coleman  :  I  should  like  to  know  from  Mr. 
Donald  whether  chrome  tanned  belting  is  in  practical 
use  in  engineering  works.  It  appears  to  me  that  this 
is  one  of  the  most  important  applications  of  the 
leather,  and  the  tendency  of  engineers  to  use  belting, 
in  prelerence  to  communicating  motion  by  wheels, 
and  so  on,  is  more  and  more  evident,  so  that  the 
importance  of  having  good  leather  belting  is  increasing 
year  by  year  in  all  engineering  operations. 

Mr.  Stanford  :  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Donald  if 
he  considers  lig*ht  necessary  in  this  process  1 

Mr.  Donald,  in  reply  to  the  various  questions, 
said  :  With  reference  to  the  Chairman's  last  question 
I  can  only  say  that  in  carrying  out  the  process  at  the 
tannery  special  regard  has  not  been-  paid  to  the 
admission  of  light  to  the  pits,  but  it  is  nevertheless  a 
fact  that  if  chromate  hides  are  much  exposed  to  the 
light  they  rapidly  change  in  colour  from  yellow  to 
green,  thus  showing  that  the  light  has  the  effect  of 
(quickening  the  reduction  of  the  chromates  into  the 
insoluble  oxide  of  chromium. 

Mr,  Stanford  :  That  would  deteriorate  the  leather, 
would  it  not  1 

Mr.  Donald  :  I  don't  think  it  would ;  we  find,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  that  the  greener  the  leather  the  more 


satisfaction  it  gives  to  the  shoemaker  and  wearer.  It 
does  not  look  so  well  and  the  green  colour  is  avoided 
simply  because  of  the  prejudice  it<;reates  in  the  minds 
of  customers.  With  reference  to  Dr.  Wallace's 
questions,  and  first^  as  to  the  matter  of  weight,  I  can 
only  say  that  I  believe  that,  by  the  chromate  process 
at  least  an  equal  yield  of  leather  can  be  obtained 
from  the  raw  hide  to  what  is  got  by  the  ordinary 
process  of  tanning.  What  is  called  a  market  hide, 
that  is  to  say  a  hide  taken  from  the  slaughter  house, 
is  expected  to  yield  about  one  half  of  its  weight  A 
dried  hide  gives  v^ry  good  results  indeed  if^  it  turns 
out  equal  to  its  original  weight  Salted  hides  give 
good  results  when  they  yield  three-fourths  of  their 
ori^nal  Veight  The  weight,  however,  as  you  can 
easily  understand  from  the  nature  of  this  process,  can 
be  increased  by  simply  charging  the  hides  witn  an 
extra  quantity  of  the  materisus  which  are  used  in  the 
process.  It  will  readily  be  understood  that  extra 
weight-can  only  be  got  by  increasing  the  thickness, 
and  so  reducing  the  area  of  the  surface.  Extra  weight 
is  only  (^  importance  to  the  tanner  who  has  to  sell 
by  weight  in  competition  with  tanners  who  sell 
ordinary  leather  by  weight.  To  the  tanner  who  can 
show  to  his  customers  that  he  gives  equal  afnount  of 
surface,  and  who  adjusts  his  pnce  accordingly,  short- 
ness of  weight  can  be  of  no  importance.  For  tne  user 
whose  chief  consideration  is  to  get  a  certain  number 
of  soles  or  uppers  from  a  hide  it  is  no  loss  to  pay  a 
proportionally  higher  price  if  the  hide  weigh  less  than 
ordinarily.  And  for  the  tanner  who  is  at  the  same 
time  a  shoe  maker  the  matter  of  weight  is  of  no 
importance  whatever.  In  regard  to  the  matter  of 
thickness  I  don't  think  that  by  the  chromate  process, 
as  a  rule,  equal  thickness  to  what  can  be  got  by  the 
ordinary  process  is  in  practice  obtained,  because  it 
would  appear  that  by  the  ordinary  process  of  tanning 
the  longer  the  hide  lies  in  the  tanning  liquor  the 
surface  takes  up  a  large  quantity  of  tannic  acid  and 
soluble  extracts  of  the  bark,  and  swells  and  enlarges 
very  considerably,  enlarges,  I  believe,  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  actually  weaken  the  fibre  of  the  hide 
itself,  while  on  the  other  hand,  on  account  of  the 
greater  density  of  the  chromate  tanning  materials, 
they  occupy  less  space,  and  therefore  do  not  swell  or 
enlarge  the  cellular  web  of  a  hide.  With  reference  to 
the  state  in  which  the  chromate  salt  exists  in  the 
hide,  I  can  only  repeat  that  it  is  believed  to  be,  in 
course  of, time,  reduced  to  the  state  of  oxide  of 
chromium.  -  The  greenness  which  you  see  is  not  surface 
greenness,  but  actually  extends  to  the  interior  of  the 
hide.  Some  time  ago  the  question  was  raised  whether 
the  tanning  material  of  these  hides  could  not  be 
dissolved  out,  and  whether  in  the  event  of  its  beiog 
at  all  soluble  it  might  not  injure  the  hide.  With 
the  view  to  a  settlement  of  that  question  I  forwarded 
to  Dr.  Wallace's  partner  (Dr.  Clark)  a  number  of 
samples  of  leather  some  time  ago  (three  or  four  years 
ago),  and  if  you  will  allow  me  I  will  just  read  the 
report  of  his  test. 

Beport  npon  six  samples  of  Chrome-Tanned  Leather, 
received  from  the  Eglinton  Chemical  Company, 
Limited,  on  the  19th  inst. 


I  have  made  a  careful  analysis  of  six  samples  of 


for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  total  quantity  of 
chromium  which  they  contain,  and  the  amount  which 
is  extracted  by  the  action  of  water  under  different 
circumstances.  The  samples  were  cut  into  pieces 
about  two  inches  square,  and  their  chromium  contents 
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are  stated  for  convenience  in  the  form  of  bichromate 
of  potash. 

^S    S'HS    <S^S     S-aI    "SSS    <»aS 

f go  %%&   2^5  1|5  iio   3I0 
g«|  S^^  w«i  «S|  s«|  og^ 

Total  chromium  con^l 

wSSiSito'^po'? [    »»      S-47      SW      1-m      818      SSO 
ash     •      .      .      .j 

Quantity  extracted  by ) 

boiling  in  water  for  ^    *005      '018      -006      -018      1)54     -006 
half-an-hour    -      •  j 

Quantity  extracted  by )  * 

steeping    in     cold }-    •OM      1)19    trace    D06      102      -060 
water  for  12  hours  ) 

Quantity  extracted  by ) 
Bteepine     in     cold  ^    D05      '027    trace    D07      DIS     D77 
water  for  24  hours  j 

Quantity  extracted  by ) 
steeping     in     cold}    D14      •001      D25      '017      '135      *12Z 
water  for  six  days  ) 

A  sample  of  good  bark-tanned  leather  obtained 
direct  from  one  of  our  leading  tanneries,  when  treated 
m  a  similar  manner,  gave,  the  following  results :— 

Por  CGnt. 
Tanning  material  extracted  by  boiling  water ) 
for  balf-an-hour  (containing  '77  of  Tannic  [         2 13 
Add)  ---.......j 

Tanning  material  extracted  by  steeping  in  cold  \ 
Y*ff r  'or  12  hours  (containing  1D8  of  Tannic  [         2-00 
Acid)  ----•--.       ..I 

Tanning  material  extracted  by  steeping  in  cold  \ 
water  for  21  hours  (containing  1-3  of  Tannic  [         4*45 
Add)-      - -..] 

Tanning  material  extracted  by  steeping  in  cold  \ 
water  for  six  days  (containing  2*56  of  Tannic  [         6*79 

From  the  above  results  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
quantity  of  bichromate  of  potash  which  1  have  been 
able  to  dissolve  out  of  the  samples  of  Chrome-Tanned 
Leather,  even  by  steeping  in  water  for  a  week,  is  very 
mmute,  but  even  this  quantity,  small  as  it  Is,  will 
probably  become  less  by  the  reducing  action  of  the 
organic  matter  on  the  chromic  acid.  In  any  case,  I 
am  of  opinion  that.the  remaining  chromium  compound 
in  the  leather  will  not  be  dissolved  out  by  any  treat- 
ment to  which  the  leather  is  likely  to  be  subjected, 
and  cannot  be  hurtful  to  the  feet. 

With  reference  to  the  matter  of  stretching  I  think 
it  well  to  say  that  the  extent  to  which  a  belt  stretches 
depehds  entirely  on  the  way  in  which  the  bide  from 
which  It  IS  made  w  at  first  prepared.  First-class 
belting  butts  are  stretched  while  they  are  in  the  wet 
state,  and  if  stretched  in  that  state  and  kept  under 
tension  until  they  are  perfectly  dry,  should  attain  the 
very  minimum  of  stretching.  The  rule  which  applies 
to  ordinary  leather  applies  equally  to  chromate leather. 
At  first  m  Its  manufacture  it  was  not  so  carefully 
stretched  simply  because  the  necessity  for  stretching 
it  at  first  was  not  so  well  known.  Now  it  is  carefully 
stretched  in  the  early  stage  of  its  manufacture,  and 
for  a  considerable  length  of  time  there  have  been  no 
complaints  on  the  subject  of  the  stretehing  of  chromato 
leather.  The  percentage  of  oxide  of  chromium  present 
in  the  leather  averages  equal  to  about  3i  to  3i%  of 
bichromate  of  potash.  The  quantity  of  chloride  of 
sodium  averages  about  6^%  to  6%.  With  reference 
to  the  extent  to  which  leather  belting  for  engineering 
purposes  is  in  use  I  may  say  that  there  are  very  few 
firms  in  this  neighbourhood  who  have  not  been 
supplied  with  chromato  leather  for  belting  orhydraulic 
purposes,  while  in  England  and  Ireland  the  figlinton 
Company  have  many  regular  customers.  No  other 
beltmff  18  used  at  the  Eglinton  Company's  works, 
and  whenever  belting  has  to  be  exposed  to  the  action 


of  the  weather  or  to  a  cold  damp  atmosT)here,  in 
which  india-rubber  belting  can  alone  be  usea,  it  gives 
special  satisfaction.  For  hydraulic  purposes  such  ss 
for  hydraulic  presses,  pump  buckets,  &c.,  it  is  used 
by  the  Admiralty,  and  by  the  leading  hydraulic 
engineers  and  collierjr  proprietors  in  this  country, 
such  as  Sir  Joseph  Whitworth  &  Co.,  Messrs.  Shaw  i 
Co.,  Messrs.  Addie  k  Sons,  and  by  tne  large  railway 
companies. 

Mr.  Stanford,  in  concluding  the  discussion,  said : 
The  percentage  of  alumina  appears  to  me  very  large, 
but  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  light  has  a  great  d^ 
to  do  with  the  effect  produced,  for  the  mixture  of 
gelatin  and  bichromate  of  potash  is  so  sensitive  to 
fight  that  even  a  few  minutes'  exposure  renders  it 
insoluble  in  water.  I  think  these  results  which  Sir. 
Donald  has  given  us,  through  Dr.  Clark,  are  extremely 
important,  for  we  know  what  a  large  amount  of 
tanning  material  can  always  be  extracted  from 
leather,  and  it  appears  gelatin  is  in  a  more  insoluble 
condition  in  this  chromate  tanned  leather.  I  may 
perhaps  be  permitted  to  mention,  at  the  risk  of  being 
considered  to  harp  too  much  on  one  subject,  that  the 
substance  I  have  <»btained  from  sea-weed  called 
algin,  has  precisely  the  same  effect  when  treated  with 
bichromate  of  iK)tash,  and  always  becomes  insoluble 
after  a  few  minutes'  exposure  to  daylight,  although 
differing  materially  in  other  properties  from  gelatin. 
The  whole  subject  has  been  fully  brought  before  us, 
and  I  think  the  details  that  have  been  brought  out 
in  the  discussion  are  also  valuable. 


SDbituatp. 

ADOLF  WILHELM  HERMANN  KOLBR 

On  Tuesday  evening,  November  25th,  this 
great  chemist  ceased  to  breathe.  His  death 
was  sudden,  and  was  caused  by  failure  of 
the  heart,  which,  on  post-mortem  examina- 
tion, was  found  to  be  considerably  affected 
by  fatty  degeneration.  Born  at  Elli^hausen, 
near  Qottingen,  in  1818,  he  was  educated  at  the 
Gymnasium  and  in  the  Universitv  of  that 
town,  where  he  studied  chemii»try  under  Wohler 
from  1838  to  1842.  From  1842  to  1845  he  was  the 
assistant  of  Bunsen,  then  Professor  of  Chemistry 
in  Marburg.  Conjointly  with  Frankland  he 
was  assistant  to  Sir  Lyon  Play  fair  (then  Dr. 
Playfairl  in  London.  In  1847  he  became  Editor 
of  the  ilandworterhuch  dtr  Chemie  published 
in  Brunswick.  Kolbe  was  appointed  fiofessor 
of  Chemistry  at  Marburg,  in  1851,  and  in  1865 
he  responded  favourably  to  a  call  to  take  the 
Chemical  Chair  in  Leipsic  As  Professor  of 
Chemistry  at  Leipsic  University,  he  continued 
to  work  with  honour,  efficiency,  and  power,  up 
to  the  time  of  his  death. 

In  1869  Kolbe  became  Editor  of  -the  Journal 
fur  prakiUche  CAewiw  (founded  by  Erdmann), 
and  latterly  Professor  E.  von  Meyer  joined  him 
as  co-editor  of  this  Journal  In  conjunction 
with  K  von  Meyer  the  excellent  Text-book  of 
Organic  Chemistry  was  completed  io  1883,  a  work 
surpassed  by  none  for  clearness  and  exactness  of 
details  in  the  preparation  of  organic  compounds. 
A  second  edition  of  his  Short  Text-book  of 
Inorganic  Chemistry  (Brunswick.  1877)  ai)peared 
this  year,  and  an  English  translation,  with  cer- 
tain additions,  has  been  written  by  Professor 
Humpid^e. 

In  conjunction  with  Frankland,  Kolbe  inves- 
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tkated  the  converBion  of  methyl  cyanide  and 
eUiyl  cyanide  into  acetic  and  propionic  acids, 
and  the  results  were  communicated  to  the 
Chemical  Society  of  London  in  1847,  and  here 
occurs  the  first  enunciation  of  the  view  that  the 
fatty  acids  and  benzoic  acid  contain  alcohol 
radicles  which  may  be  regarded  as  replacing  an 
atom  of  hydrogen  in  f  ormicacid.  Kolbe  developed 
this  view  further,  and  verified  it  experimentally. 

In  1847  Kolbe  demonstrated  that  the  com- 
pounds obtained  from  alcohols  as  cyanides  of 
the  radicles  can  be  transformed  into  acids 
containing  a  proportion  of  carbon  higher  than 
the  alconois  employed.  In  1848,  he  next 
developed  the  view  that  the  cacodyl  compounds 
are  dimethyl-arsenic  derivatives.  Likewise  in 
1848,  Kolbe  and  Frankland  isolated  ''methyl" 
(Dimethyl),  and  in  1849,  Kolbe  obtained 
"methyl"  by  the  electrolysis  of  acetic  acid. 
(Schorlemmer  first  proved  that  this  "methyl" 
was  dimethyl,  and  is  in  fact  identical  with  ethane. ) 
In  1850  Kolbe  developed  his  views  on  conjugatea 
radicles,  which  also  were  modified  by  Scnorlem- 
mer's  researches  and  reasonings  in  after  years  - 
and  in  1855  he  discovered  the  general  method 
of  convertiion  of  an  acid  into  the  correspond- 
ing aldehyde  by  means  of  the  chloride  and 
cyanida  On  the  lines  above  indicated  further 
important  researches  followed.  The  existence 
of  the  secondary  alcohols  and  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  di-  and  tri-carbonic  acids  were 
also  foreseen  by  Kolbe,  and  he  and  Frank- 
land  must  be  regarded  as  the  authors  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  saturation-capacitjr  of  carbon — 
a  doctrine  the  truth  of  which  forms  as  it  were 
the  backbone  of  theoretical  organic  chemistry. 

Kolbe  rendered  important  service  in  the  dis- 
covery of  a  new  and  general  reaction  for  the 
preparation  of  oxy-benzoic  acid  (salicylic  acid), 
which,  after  the  discovery  of  the  important 
antiseptic  properties  of  that  substance,  proved  of 
great  technological  value. 

His  family  life  had  been  very  happy  ;  he  was, 
as  a  teacher,  most  highly  esteemed  both  by  his 
assistants  and  by  his  pupils,  and  as  a  man  he 
was  noted  for  his  generosity.  In  later  years 
he  had  become  remarkable  as  a  severe  and  un- 
sparing, if  not  merciless  critic.  The  most  decided 
and  powerful  opponent  of  the  type-  and  struc- 
tural-theories, he  -not  only  waged  continual 
warfare  with  the  founders  and  representatives 
of  these  theories,  but  he  even  attacked  them 
with  regard  to  their  use  of  their  mother 
tongue ;  and  it  must  be  confessed  in  his  strictures 
and  satires  he  mingled  sufficiently  gall  and 
vine^r,  to  suggest  at  times,  that  the  cogency  of 
the  increasing  experimental  evidences  support- 
ing these  newer  and  to  him  obnoxious  theories, 
was  being  slowly  driven  home.  But  let  us  look 
again  at^tne  brignter  side  of  this  strong,  although 
somewhat  rugged|nature;  it  was  also.a  nature  both 
high-strung  and  sensitive.  On  the  day  of  his  death 
Kolbe  had  been  working  in  his  laboratory  till 
five  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  had  attended  a 
meeting  till  ei^ht  o'clock,  and  it  was  on  the  very 
threshold  of  his  house  that  he  fell  He  died  as 
men  of  his  kind  would  vish  to  die — in  harness. 

It  may  be  a  fact  of  some  interest  that  one  of 
our  members,  Dr.  Gerland,  was  the  first  graduate 
for  the  degree  ol  Doctor  of  Philosophy  under 
Kolbe  in  Marburf^,  (1853,)  and  that  Dr.  Peter 
Qriess,  a  vice-president  of  this  Society,  first  dis- 
covered the  diazo-compounds  in  his  laboratory 
in  1862.— W.  S. 


AUGUSTUS  VOELCKER,  Ph.D.,  F.RS. 

A    MEMBER    OF    THE    SOCIETY    OF    CHEMICAL 

INDUSTRY. 

On  Dec.  5th,  at  his  residence  in  Kensington, 
this  authority,  one  of  the  greatest  in  the  country, 
on  agricultural  chemistry,  departed  this  life. 
He  was  born  at  Frankfort-on-the-Maine  in  1823, 
and  received  his  chief  education  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Guttingen,  and  in  early  life  came  to  Eng- 
land. He  was  assistant  to  the  late  Professor 
Johnston,  of  Edinburgh,  in  1849^  and  was  ap- 
pointed Professor  of  Chemistry  m  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Colleee  of  Cirencester  in  1862, 
which  office  he  held  till  1862,  when  he  became 
Professor  of  Chemistry  to  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Society  of  England.  He  was  the  author  of 
several  works,  as  the  "  Chemistry  of  Food." 
**  Chemistry  of  Manures,"  **  Lectures  on  Agri- 
cultural Chemistry,"  eta — ^W.  S. 


3loumal  ano  Ipatent  Literature. 


n.— FUEL  AND  LI&HT. 

A   Proposal  to  Obtain  a  Constant  Illuminating  Unit 
H.  v.  Hefner- Alteneck.    Chem.  Centr.  Bl.  1884,  661. 

The  term  "illuminating  unit"  is  said  to  denote  the 
illnminatin^  power  of  a  free-burning  flame  ascending 
from  a  Bolid  wick,  whicli  is  saturated  with  amyl  acetate, 
and  fills  up  the  entire  space  of  on  annular  white  metal 
tube.  The  latter  is  2dnim.  lorg,  and  has  nn  internal 
diameter  of  8mm.,  and  an  external  diameter  of  8 '3mm. 
The  height  of  the  flame  from  the  ed^e  of  the  tube  to  the 
top  of  the  flame  is  40mm.,  and  the  measurements  are 
taken  at  least  10  minutes  after  the  lamp  has  been  lighted. 
Having  pre|>ared  a  lamp  in  accordance  with  these  direc- 
tions, die  authors  made  the  following  te»ts  :— 


Substance  used. 


Amyl  valerate... 

„     acetate  ... 

„     commercial 

Amyl  formate 

iBobutyl  acetate . . 

„       formate.. 

Ethyl  acetate  


FonnuU. 


CioHjoOt 

C.H„0, 
CsH^oO, 
C4H,0, 


s 


'I 


69*7 
61-6 

62-1 
62-1 
58-8 
51*5 


a 

o 


138' 

122* 

116* 

96* 

75* 


I 
I 


s 

5 


103 
1*00 
1*00 
1*01 
0-99 
0-97 
1*24 


a 

o 
O 


130 
388 

S72 
373 
355 
212 


S 


O  a 


0162 
0168 

0*163 
0163 
0166 
0*285 


Columns  5,  6,  and  7,  show  the  interesting  behaviour 
of  the  above  substances  (with  the  striking  exception  of 
the  last)  that  their  consumption  on  burning  with  equal 
sized  flameK  and  nearly  e<)ual  illuminating  power  is  dif- 
ferent, so  that  the  quantities  of  carbon  consumed  in  equal 
spaces  of  time  is  again  approximately  the  same.  Of  all 
the  substances  employed  amylacetate  seems  the  most 
uitable  for  the  unit  lamp.  The  use  of  commercial  amyl 
acetate  instead  of  the  chemically  pure,  the  preparation 
of  the  wick  of  threads,  each  lm.m.  in  diameter,  or  cutting 
the  wick  in  a  rounded  summit  about  2m. m.  high  instead 
of  flat,  gave  results  difFering  ver^  little  from  each  other, 
so  that  the  reproduction  of  this  unit  of  light  would 
present  no  difficulties. — D.  B. 
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m.— DESTEUCTIVE  DISTILLATION,  TAE 

PEODUCTS,  Eta 

Antiseptic  Treatment  of  Timber,  S.  B.  Boulton^  Assoc. 
Inst,  C.£.  Minutes  of  Proceedings.  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers.    May,  1884. 

The  author,  in  this  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of 
this  subject,  gives  a  short  account  of  the  history  and 
development  of  the  use  of  antiseptics  for  preventing 
the  decay  of  timber,  together  with  some  results 
derived  from  his  large  experience  in  connection  there- 
with. In  referring  to  the  theories  as  to  the  causes 
of  putrefaction,  the  author  states  that  it  was  not 
untu  the  commencement  of  the  present  century  that 
putrefaction,  at  least  of  vegetable  matter,  began  to  be 
generally  recognized  as  a  species  of  fermentation,  although 
at  first  it  was  not  even  tnen  admitted  that  ferments  of 
any  kind  were  the  products  of  living  organisms.  Many  of 
the  antiseptics  proposed  by  the  early  investigators,  particu- 
larlvthe  alkalis  were  found  to  be  absolutely  injurious  to 
timber,  and  although  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century 
and  the  beginning  of  the  present,  experiment  was  greatly 
stimulated  by  the  wants  of  the  British  navy,  it  was  not 
until  the  introduction  and  growth  of  the  railway  system 
that  the  antiseptic  treatment  of  timber  made  rapid 
progress.  By  the  year  1838  four  processes  for  prolonging 
the  duration  of  railway  sleepers  were  competing  with 
each  other.  These  were : — (1)  corrosive  sublimate,  intro- 
duced by  Kyan;  (2)  copper  sulphate  hy  Margary;  (3) 
zinc  chloride  oy  Burnett,  and  (4)  heavy  oil  of  tar  (after- 
wards called  creosote)  by  Bethell.  Kyanizing  was  for  a 
long  time  by  far  the  most  popular  of  the  tiral^r  preserv- 
ing processes  in  Exigland.  used  in  sea-water,  however, 
by  tne  British  Admiralty,  it  proved  a  failure,  although  in 
comparatively  dry  situations  the  proc4iss  has  met  with  a 
considerable  amount  of  success.  The  copper  sulphate 
process  was  practised  largely  in  France,  lon^  after  it  had 
oeen  given  up  in  England.  It  is  still  in  use  m  France  to  a 
limited  extent  for  sleepers  and  telegraph  pol^.    The 

Srocess  of  Bumettizing  was  at  one  time  mu^h  patronized 
y  the  British  Admiralty.  For  railway  sleepers  it  was 
formerly  extensively  used  in  France.  It  is  still  adopted 
in  Holland  and  Germany.  Chloride  of  zinc  is  a  power- 
ful antiseptic,  but  its  weak  point  for  wood  preserving 
consists  in  its  extreme  solubility  in  water.  The  practical 
introduction  of  the  **creosoting  process  is  due  to  Bethell, 
whose  patent,  dated  July  1838,  contains  a  long  list 
of  substances,  and  among  them  is  mentioned'a  mixture 
consisting  of  coal  tar,  thinned  with  dead  oil  distilled  from 
coal  tar.  It  was  claimed  for  all  four  of  these  processes 
that  theycoagulated  the  albumen  contained  in  the  sap  of 
the  wood,  and  that  they  formed  insoluble  compounds 
therein,  thus  arresting  decay.  Prolonged  experience  has, 
however,  proved,  that  the  metallic  salts  are  not  so  per- 
manent in  their  effects  as  the  tar  oils,  and  CTadually  the 
oreosoting  process  took  the  place  of  the  others,  until  in 
England  it  entirely  extin/^ished  its  rivals.  The  author's 
last  experience  of  Kyanizing  in  England  w^  carried  out 
in  1863.  The  experiments  of  Forestier,  Crepin,  and  others 
confirmed  the  experience  of  English  engineers  as  to 
the  success  of  the  creosoting  process  against  the 
ravages  of  marine  insects.  Wim  regard  to  me  process 
of  manuftCcture  by  which  the  tar  oils  used  for  creosoting 
are  procured,  reference  is  mkde  to  the  accompanying  table, 
which  shows  in  a  comprehensive  form  the  pnncipal 
substances  obtained  from  coal  tar,  as  it  is  carbonized 
at  the  gas  works.  These  useful  substances  are  prepared 
by  subjecting  coal  tar  to  fractional  distillation.  Fig. 
1  shows  the  usual  form  of  the  wrought  iron  tar 
still,  heated  by  a  furnace  placed  beneath  the  still,  the 
operation  being  aided  by  tne  injection  of  steam  or  the 
application  of  an  exhausting  apparatus.  The  temperature 
during  the  distillation  ranges  from  82"*  to  400 .  This 
preliminary  process,  although  now  carried  out  with  more 
skill  and  economy  than  formerly,  has  not  varied  much 
during  the  last  50  years  in  its  main  object,  which  is  to 
break  up  the  tar  into  3  groups  of  products,  viz.,  oils 
lighter  than  water  (crude  naphthas) ;  oils  heavier  than 
water ;  and  pitch,  the  residuum  of  distillation.  The 
heavy  oils  of  tar  or  dead  oils  heavier  than  water,  con- 


stitute the  creosote  of  the  timber  yards.    They  contain 
numerous  liquid  and  semi-solid  substances,  varying  consi- 
derably in  their 'properties,  but  most  of  them  are  now 
recognized  as  antiseptics.  The  dead  oils  made  in  London 
and  in  all  places  where  the  tar  is  produced  from  the 
barbonisation  of  the  coal  of  the  Newcastle  district,  are  as 
compared  with  other  dead  oils  the  richest  in  aemi-soUd 
substances  (naphthalene,  anthracene,  pyrene,  etc.),  and 
they  require  a  higher  temperature  to  volatilise.     They 
are  generally  called  "Londoii  oils."    The  oils  of  the 
Midland   districts  are  lighter,  thinner,  more  volatile, 
and  contain  usually   a  larger  proportion  of  tar  adds. 
They  are  called  ''Country  (nls.**^   The  "Scotch  oils"  are 
many  of  them,  still  lighter,  thinner  and  more  volatile ; 
sometimes  lighter  than  water.    Referring  to  the  question 
of  thick  and  thin  oils,  the  author  proves  that  there  is  no 
doubt  as  to  the  opinion  and  practice  of  the  earlier  intro- 
ducers of  the  creosoting  process.    When  the  construction 
of  railways  commenced  m  India,  in  1850,  the  experiment 
was   tried  of  forwarding  creosoted  Baltic  timber  from 
England.    The  success  oi  creosoted  timber  in  India  was 
fully  set  forth  by  Bryce  McMaster  in  two  papers  on 
Indian  permanent  way  materials,  one  published  in  1859, 
and  the  second  in  1863,  by  Juland  Danvers  in  hb  annn&l 
report  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  for  the  year  1S63, 
and  in  the  printed  report  of  the  East  Indian  Railway 
Company   lor   the   year    1867.     The    author   b  well 
acquainted  with  the  origin  of  all  the  creosote  used  for 
these  earlier  Indian  sleepers,  as  his  firm  for  many  years 
creosoted  almost  all  the  sleepers  sent  abroad.     He  states 
that  by  far  the  greater  bulk  was  "London  oil,"  up  to  1863, 
comparatively  small  percentages  of  ''Country  oil"  and 
in  sotee  years  none  at  all  being  used.    At  presen^  how- 
ever, not  only  is  a  larger  quantity  of  creosote  injected, 
but  more  care  is  also  expended  in  the  selection  of  the 
wood  than  was  formerly  the  case.    If,  therefore,  the 
earlier  sleepers  shipped  to  India  behaved  well,  it  might 
be  assumed  that  the  quality  of  the  ereosote  at  least  was 
suited  to  the  climate.    Such  creosote,  however,  as  was 
then  used  would  now  be  rejected  under  the  requirements 
of  many  of  the  specifications  at  present  in  force  for  the 
preparation   of  timber  for  tropical  countries,   and  the 
author  submits  that  it  is  a  question  for  grave  considera- 
tion whether  the  change  has  been  for  the  better.    It 
is  a  matter  of  notoriety  that  for  many  years  an  increas- 
ing demand  has  arisen  for  the  thinner  and  lighter  creo- 
sotes.     This  view  was  adopted  by  Letheby,  who  w^as 
further  influenced  by  the  ^wing  recognition  of  the  anti- 
septic properties  of  carbolic  acid.    In  1865  Letheby  drew 
up  a  specification  for  an  Indian  railway,  which  contained 
the  following  stipulations:  The  creosote  is  to  have  a  sp.  gr. 
as  near  1 050  as  possible,  ranging  from  1  -045  to  1  "055.  It 
is  not  to  deposit  naphthalene,  or  para-naphthalenc,  at  a 
temperature  of  40"^  F.  It  is  to  contain  5  per  cent  crude  car- 
bolic acid  and  other  coal  tar  acids,  and  to  yield  90  percent 
liquid  oil  when  distilled  from  its  boiling  point  to  a  tem- 
perature of  600"  F.    This  specification  has  lon^  ceased  to 
oe  used,"  but  itls  stipulations  have  been  copied,  and  in 
some  cases  carried  to  greater  len^hs,  in  more  modem 
specifications,  10  per  cent  of  tar  acids  being  occasionally 
required.  Such  specifications  exclude  the  "London  oils, ' 
if  taken  in  their  entirety  as  they  come  from  the  still.    In 
1848,  de  Gremini,  in  France,  showed  that  timber  cannot  be 
permanently  preserved  by  the  use  of  antiseptics  which 
are  themselves  soluble  in  water,  and  for  that  reason  he 
preferred  the  use  of  heavy  oils  or  bituminous  substances. 
Rottier,  in  1862,  in  Belgium,  published  the  results  of 
some  experiments  as  to  the  elTetts*  upon  timber  of  the 
various  constituents  of  coal  tar  oil.    He  concluded  that 
although  carbolic  acid  was  a  very  energetic  anti9«[>tic, 
yet  that  owing  to  its  volatility  the  durable  success  of  the 
creosoting  was  not  due  to  its  agency  but  to  the  heavier 
and  less  volatile  oils.     In  1^,  Coisne,  an  engineer  in 
the  service  of  the  Belgian  government,  made  a  series  of 
experiments  with  the  view  to  determine  in  a  practical 
mauner  which  portions  of  the  tar  oils  best  raeserTed 
timber.    He  procured  samples  of  creosote  from  England, 
Scotland,  Belgium  and  France.    Four  of  these  samples 
contained  respectively  15  per  cent,  15  per  centy  8  per 
cent ,  and  7  per  cent,  tar  acids.  The  fifth  was  an  oil  cf  heavy 
specific  gravity  specially  prepared  and  containing  no  tar 
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acids.    Yet  this  last  sample  produced  better  results  than 
any  of  the  others.    Each  sample  was  divided  into  por- 
tions.   Wood  shavings  were  saturated  with  these  oils  in 
the  following  di£ferent  ways : — (1)  with  the  creosotes  as 
received ;  (2)  with  the  creosotes  supplemented  by  addi- 
tional quantities  of  tar  acids;   (3)  with  the  creosotes 
supplemented  by  some  of  the  heavier  portions  of  the  same 
oils  distilling  over  at  a  temperature  exceeding  320° ;  (4) 
with  the  original  creosotes  divided  into  the  lightest,  the 
medium,  and  the  heaviest  portions.    With  each  of  which 
the  shavings  were  separately  saturated.    A  putrefying 
pit  ipourriggair)  was  prepared,  in  which  the  shavings  were 
placed  on  the  lOth  November,  1866,  together  with  other 
shavings  not  prepared.    On  the  16th  r^ovember,  1870, 
thev  were  removed  and  examined.    The  resillts  were 
strikingly  in  favour  of  the  heavier  oils,  and  adverse  to 
the  tar  acids.    The  shaving^  prepared  with  the  lightest 
portion  of  tbe  oils,  although  they  contained  the  largest 
proportion  of  tar  acids,  were  in  the  worst  condition. 
Those  prepared  with  the  oils  somewhat  heavier  were  in 
most  cases  better  preserved.  Best  of  all  were  the  shavings 
prepared  with  the  heaviest  oils  containing  no  tar  acids ; 
these  were  all  perfectly  sound.  The  unprepared  shavings 
were  all  rotten.  These  experiments  are  recorded  at  length 
in  the  Annales des  Travaux  Puhliques  de  ^elgique.  Their 
results  have  considerably    influenced    the   practice   of 
railway  engineers  on  the  Continent.    The  specification  of 
the  Belgian  Government  does  not  stipulate  for  any  tar 
acids.     It  requires  that  at  least  two<thirds  of  the  creosote 
must  liave  been  obtained  by  distillation  at  a  temperature 
exceeding  250^  and  that  nothing  should  distil  under  200". 
It  allows  of  30  per  cent,  of  naphthalene,  calculated 
at    the   ordinary   temperature.     The    experiments    of 
de  Gemini,  Kottier  and  Coisne  appear  to  be  in  absolute 
contradiction  with  the  theorjr  that  the  creosoting  process 
owes  its  success  to  the  tar  acids.    Yet  the  fact  cannot  be 
doubted,  that  the  tar  acids  are  powerful  antiseptics,  and 
that   their   presence   arrests   decay.      Authorities    on 
antiseptics   agree   as   to   the   following   facts  :    That 
carbohc  acid    is    volatile    at    ordinary    temperatures. 
That  it  is  soluble  in  water.    That  its  combinations  are 
not  stable.    That  it  is  a  powerful  germicide,  but  that  its 
efficacy  ceases  as  soon  as  it  evaporates  or  is  washed  out 
of  the  substances  intended  to  be  preserved.  If  these  facts 
be  correct,  can  carbolic  acid  be  considered  as  a  durable 
agent  among  the  oils  injected  into  railway  sleepers? 
Especiidly  .can  this  be  the  case  in  those  tropical  coun- 
tries, where  extreme-  heat  or  torrential  rains  or  alterr 
nations  of  both  afe  prevalent?    In  1867,  Coisne  obtained 
some  creosoted  sleepers  which  had  successfully  resisted 
decay  during  periods  of  from  18  to  20  vears.     On  exami- 
nation no  tar  acids  could  be  detected,  out  the  presence  of 
naphthalene  and  an  oil,  which  did  not  boil  under  230**, 
was  established.    In  1882,    the   author   caused   some 
similar  experiments  to  be  made.     Ue  obtained  11  pieces 
of  old  •creosoted  sleepers  from  the  authorities  of  the  Lon- 
don and  North  Western  Railway;    They  had  been  in 
use  for  the  foUowing periods:  1  specimen  16  years,  1  ditto 
17  years,  2  ditto  20  years,  2  ditto  22  years,   1  ditto 
28  years,  2  ditto  29  years,  1  ditto  30  years,  and  1  ditto 
32  years.  Sleepers  were  also  received  from  the  Tafif  Vale 
Railway,  the  South  Eastern,  and  Great  Eastern  Kail- 
ways,  which  had  been  in  use  for  periods  varying  from  14 
to  23  veats.    A  portion  was  also  taken  from  a  creosoted 
pale  fence,  whicn  had  been  fixed  in  the  Victoria  Docks 
in  1855,  and  which  is  still  in  place,  perfectly  sound  and 
strong  after  29  vears'  use.    A  careful  analysis  of  these 
17  specimens,  all  of  ordinary  Baltic  fir,  gave  the  follow- 
ing results:— (1)  In  no  cases  were  any  tar  acids  detected 
by  the  ordinary  test.  (2)  In  14out  of  1 7  specimens  the  semi- 
solid constituents  of  the  tar  oils  were  present ;  in  12  of 
them  was  naphthalene,  this  body  being  in  some  cases  in 
considerable    quantity.    (3)    Only    small    percentages 
remained  of  oils  distilling  below  230°.    In  the  majonty 
of  instances  from  60  to  75  per  cent  of  the  total  bulk  of  sub- 
stances retained  in  the  wood  did  not  distil  until  after  a 
temperature  of  315**  was  reached.    It  is  clear,  therefore, 
that  these  timbers  had  been  preserved  by  the  action  of 
the  heaviest  and  most  solid  portions  of  the  tar  oils  and 
that  the  other  constituents  had  disappeared.    (4)  In  some 
of  these  specimens  acridine  was  detected.  This  is  probably 


the  first  occasion  on  which  acridine  has  been  publicly 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  injection  of  wood,  and 
the  author  is  of  opinion,  that  it  will  come  to  be  recognized 
as  one  of  the  most  valuable  constituents  of  the  tar  oils 
for  timber  preserving  purposes.  Portions  of  the  same 
specimens  of  wood  were  tested  by  Greville  Williams. 
By  employing  the  extremely  delicate  bromine  and  ammo- 
nia test,  used  by  Cloetta  and  Schaar  for  detecting  traces 
of  phenol  in  urine,  he  in  most  cases  succeeded  in  detecting 
minute  qiiantities  of  carbolic  acid,  which,  however,  were 
too  small  to  account  for  the  preservation  of  the  timber. 
In  all  specimens,  save  two,  naphthalene  was  found.  The 
organic  alkaloids  which  remained  were  sufficient  to  allow 
of  quantitative  estimation.  Greville  Williams  concludes, 
that  the  preservative  action  of  the  creosote  oils  is  due 
more  to  the  alkaloids  than  to  the  tar  acids,  as  the  former 
remain  after  the  latter  have  disappeared.  The  following 
experiments  are  quoted  by  the  author,  as  being  in  strict 
accordance  with  tne  properties  which  characterise  naph- 
thalene and  carbolic  acid :— (1)  If  tar  acids  and  naphtha- 
lene be  separately  exposed,  either  at  the  ordinary 
temperature,  or  at  the  tropical  heat  of  54*4",  the  tar 
acids  will  evaporate  with  much  more  rapidity  than  naph- 
thalene. (2)  Id  jected  into  timber  the  same  results  follow. 
(3)  Light  tliin  oils,  containing  large  percentages  of  tar 
acids,  evaporate  more  quickly  than lieavier  oils,  contain- 
ing less  tar  acids  and  more  naphthalene,  when  tested  bv 
methods  Nos.  (1)  and  (2).  (4)  By  repeated  washings  with 
cold  water,  all  the  carbolic  acid  and  all,  or  nearly  all,  the 
cresylic  acid  can  be  washed  out,  both  from  Country  and 
London  oils,  as  illustrated  by  the  following  :— 

Experiment  with  two  apedmens  of  taroila  containing  rea- 
pedively  10  per  cent,  and  17'5  per  cent,  of  tar-acids  by  the 
ordinary  caustic  soda  test.  The  object  was  to  ascartaxn 
what  proportion  of  the  tar-aeids  could  be  removed  by  re- 
peated washing  tnth  cold  water. 


Specimen  of  mixed  London 
AND  Country  Oil. 

Test  before  Experiment. 

Per 
Cent. 
Total  distiUate  at   600° 

Fahr 70 

Tar-acids 10 

Water         2 

Sp.  «r.  at  60'  Fahr.       . .  1*068 

20  ozs.  of  oil  washed  witli 
cold  water  seventeen  times 
(1,020  ozs.  of  water  used). 

Teat  after  Experiment. 

Total  distillate  at   600* 

Fahr.        70*0 

Tar-acids 3-6 

Water         1*0 

Sp.gr. at 60' Fahr..       ..  IWl 

Aerain  washed  %lth  cold 
water  fifteen  times  <900  ozs. 
of  water  used). 

Test  after  Experiment, 
Total  distillate  at   600' 

Fahr 69*0 

Tar-acids _  1*5 

Water         ..     ...       -Free 
Sp.  gr.  at  60*  Fahr.        . .  1073 


Specimen  of  Country  Oil. 

Teat  before  Experiment, 

Per 
Cent. 
Total   distillate  at   600* 

Fahr 86-0 

Tar-acids 17-6 

Water         SO 

Sp.  gr.  at  60*  Fahr.       . .  1-046 

20  ozs.  of  oil  waehed  with 
cold  water  seventeen  times 
(1.020  ozs.  of  water  used). 

Test  after  Experiment, 

Total  disUllate  at   600* 

Fahr 83 

Tar-acids 6 

Water         3 

Sp.  gr.  at  60*  Fahr.       . .  IIMS 

Again  washed  with  cold 
water  fifteen  times  (900  ozs. 
of  water  used). 

Teat  after  Experiment, 

Total  distillate  at   GOO* 

Fahr 79*0 

Tar-acids ^^6 

Water         Free 

Sp.  gr.  at  60*  Fahr.       . .  1-063 


The  small  proportion  of  tar  acid  remaining,  in  both 
cases,  contained  no  carbolic  acid  when  examined  by  the 
bromine  and  ammonia  test ;  it  did  not  boil  until  420 
Fahrenheit,  which  may  be  considered  as  too  high  a  tem- 
perature  even  for  cresylic  acid.  It  is  probably  one  of 
the  higher  phenols.  These  experiments  assume  especial 
importance  in  considering  the  durable  effects  of  vanous 
kinds  of  creosote  for  protecting  timber  immersed  in  sea 
water  from  the  attacks  of  marine  insects.  Tidy  has  injec- 
ted pieces  of  wood  with  naphthalene,  and  exposed  them 
to  a  temperature  of  65  -6".  He  found  that  the  evaporation 
was  only  superficial,  and  that  it  practically  ceased  after  48 
hours,  the  naphthalene  below  the  surface  remaining  withm 
the  pores  of  the  wood.  Naphthalene  is  now  recognised  as 
an  antiseptic,  not  so  powerful  in  its  immediate  effects  as 
carboUc  acid,  but  more  durable.  In  summing  up  the 
evidence  which  the  author  has  produced,  he  asks, 
can  the  ^conclusion  be  resisted,  that  for  the  purpose 
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of  creosoting,  the  efficacy  of  the  tar  adds  has  heen 
overrated,  and  thia  at  the  expense  of  the  more  stable 
and  enduring  portions  of  the  tar  oils?  The  London 
oils,  as  they  come  from  the  still,  are  too  heavy  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  modem  creosote  specifications. 
They  contain,  as  a  rule,  not  more  than  from  four  to 
seven  per  cent,  of  tar  acids,  and  do  not  yield  90  per 
cent,  of  their  bulk  by  distillation  below  ZW.  There- 
fore, a  pressure  is  put  upon  the  manufacturer  to  meet 
this  demand  by  '^taking  out"  some  of  the  heavier 
portions.  Thus  the  bulk  is  rendered  lighter,  and  the 
proportion  of  tar  acids  to  the  diminished  bulk  is  in- 
creased. But  in  the  author's  judgment,  the  efficacy  of 
the  oils  is  thereby  diminished.  He  hopes  that  at  least  the 
lighter  portions  of  the  tar  acids,  and  especially  carbolic 
acid,  may  soon  be  relegated  altogether  to  their  important 
functions  as  sanitary  antiseptics,  for  which  they  are  so 
valuable,  instead  of  beiu^  wasted  by  the  attempt  to  use 
them  as  anitiseptics  for  timber,  for  which  their  peculiar 
properties  render  them  unreliable.    Upon  the  whole  it 


would  be  wiser  to  revert  to  a  larger  extent,  and  with  in- 
creased knowledge,  to  the  plan  of  using  the  London  oils 
mixed  with  the  country  oils,  and  encouraging,  instead  of 
disoouragiug,  the  use  of  the  heavier  portions  of  these  oils. 
In  1881,  Abel  and  Tidy  drew  up  a  joint  creosoting  specifi- 
cation in  which  they  resolved  to  exclude  no  semi-solid  sub- 
stances which  completely  melted  at  100*  F.  They 
also  changed  the  standard  of  volatility  from  90  per 
cent,  at  600*"  F.  to  75  per  cent  Subsequently, 
Tidy  not  only  withdrew  the  clause  limiting  to  25 
per  cent,  the  oils  distilling  at  a  higher  point  than 
600°  F.,  but  required  that  at  least  25  per  cent  of  these 
heavier  oils  must  be  p^resent  Abel  haa  recently 
recommended  a  reduction  in  the  percentage  of  tar  acids, 
and  agrees  with  Tidy  in  not  merely  tolerating,  but  in- 
sisting upon,  the  presence  in  considerable  volume  of  the 
heavier  and  le'ast  volatile  portions  of  the  oils,  t.e.,  those 
distilling  at  or  above  600**  r.  The  following  are  selectioiiK 
from  the  very  numerous  bpecifications  which  have  been 
recommended  for  the  preservation  of  timber : — 


TIMBER  PRESERVING  SPECIFICATIONS. 


Tkab. 


1832 
1836 


1837 


1838 


1838 


Kami. 


CJ.  H.  Kyan,) 
•^Patent  No.  6253  V 
(      ,.     M      7001) 


{ 


J.  J.  L.  Mar-) 
gary.  Patent)- 
No.  7511   ....) 


{  Sir  W.  Burnett,) 
Patent  No.  > 
7747 j 


J.  Bethell, 
Patent  No 
7731  .... 


;| 


1865 


1869. 
1884 


1883 


SUBSTAKCV  ElfPLOTBlX 


{ 


Di-chlorlde  of) 
mercury,  or  cor>> 
roeive  sublimate   ; 


{Sulphate  or  acetate \ 
or  copper J 


Chloride  of  zinc 


Saline  solutions  and 
resinous  or  bitu- 
minous substances. 
Coal  tar  thinned 
with  one -third  to 
one  -  half  its  own 
quantity  of  dead 
oil.  Caoutchouc 
or  resin  may  be 
added. 


Dr.  Letheby Creosote  oil 


{ 


Belgian  ) 

Government  f 


Dr.  Tidy 


1881 


1864) 

to  V 

1884J 


(Sir   Frederick) 
\    Abel ; 


Cie.  des  Chemins 
de  Fer  de  rOuest 
(France)  


Coal  tar  creosote. 


ti 


•» 


( Creosotinff  liquor  or\ 
(    heavy  oil  tar j 


) 


Creosote 


SPKCmCATXON. 


lib.  of  salt  to  5  gallons  of 
water,  used  hot  or  cold.  Im- 
mersion for  from  seven  to 
twenty-one  days. 

nib.  of  salt  to  4  gallons  of 
)  water.  Immersion  two  days 
\  per  inch  of  thickness  of 
I      wood. 


f 


lib.  of  salt,  to  5  gallons.  Im- 
mersion for  from  ten  to 
twenty-one  days. 


/8p.  gr.  at  «0*  F.  1016-1066,  ss 
near  1060  as  possible.  Not  to 
deposit  naphthalene  or  para- 
naphthalene  at  40*  F.  To 
yield  not  less  than  5  per  cent, 
tar-acids,  and  not  less  than 
fX)  per  cent,  of  liquid  oil  at 

eoiTF. 

Not  to  contain  more  than  80  per 
cent,  naphthaleneatordinary 
temperature.  Two -thirds 
must  distil  above  482*  F.  None 
to  distil  under  392*  F, 

/To  be  completely  liquid  at  a 
temperature  of  100^  F.  Must 
contain  at  least  85  per  cent, 
of  constituents  that  do  not 
distil  at  a  temperature  of 
ego*  F.  To  yield  a  total  of 
8  per  cent,  of  tar  aoids. 

/Completely  fluid  at  100*  F. 
To  contain  not  less  than  80, 
nor  more  than  30  per  cent, 
of  constituents  that  do  not 
distil  at  a  temperature  of 
600*  F.  To  yield  not  lea 
than  9  per  cent,  of  tar  acids. 
Spec,  gravity  1,035  to  1,065. 


( To  contain  6  per  cent,  of  tar- 
(    acids  (acide  ph6nique). 
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The  author  then  proceeds  to  descrihe  the  conflicting 
theories  on  putrefaction  down  to  the  present  period, 
He  considers  that  the  germ  theory  supphes  a  severe  hut 
salutary  t«st  in  choosing  antiseptics  for  the  preparation  of 
timber,  and  that  reliance  must  not  for  this  purpose  he 
placed  on  antiseptics,  hi)wever  potent,  which  will  readily 
volatilise  in  air  or  dissolve  in  water.  In  discussing  the 
various  forms  of  timber-preserving  apparatus,  it  is  stated 
that  the  iron  cylinder  and  the  process  by  vacuum  and 
pressure,  as  described  by  Burt  in  1853,  is,  in  its  main 
features,  still  in  use  at  the  present  time.    The  hygro- 
scopic condition  of  timber  at  tlie  time  of  injection  is  an 
important   element  in  the  success   of   the   operation, 
especially  with  the  creosoting  process.    Neglect  on  this 
pomt  has  often  been  the  cause  of  partial  or  total  failure. 
The  author  has  recently  devised  a  method  by  which  to 
get  rid  of  the  moisture  in  wood  as  part  of  the  timber- 
preserving  process,  and  without  injury  to  the  wood. 
Fig.  2  represents  a  glass  flask,  in  which  are  placed  some 
pieces  of  wood  saturated  with  water,  the  neck  of  the 
flask  being  connected  witli  an  air-pump.     By  working 
the  pump  the  air  is  extracted  from  the  pores  of  the 
timber;  but,  however  eflicient  the  vacuum  may  be,  no 
perceptible  moisture  is  withdrawn,  nor  would  the  water 
be  removed^from  the  wood  except  by  a  slow  evaporation 
prolonged  beyond  practical  limits.     This  represents  the 
ordinary  action  of  the  air-pump  on  timl>er  in  a  creosot- 
ing cylinder.     If  suflicient  heat  be  now  applied  beneath 
the  flask,  the  water  will  become  volatilised,  and  will  be 
withdrawn  rapidly  in  the  shape  of  steam  by  the  action 
of  the  air  pump.    But  the  wood  will  be  found  to  crack, 
and  open  to  an  extent  which  is. not  desirahle.     This 
represents  the  result  of  applying  dry  heat    Fig.  3  repre- 
sents a  similar  flask  with  a  condensing  apparatus  adaed, 
the  wet  timber  being  submerged  in  creosote  oil  contained 
in  the  flask.    The  creosote  is  then  heated  to  100^,  and 
the  air-pump  put  into  operation.    The  heat  being  com- 
municated tiirou^h  «.n  oily  medium  will  not  injure  the 
t  mber  from  which  the  water  is  volatilised ;  tlius  the 
water  is   speedily  and   effectually    removed   and    the 
creosote  takes  its  place.     Fig.  4  represents  the  ordinary 
creosoting  apoaratus  supplemented  by  additional  fit- 
ting  requirea   to   carry    out   thb   process.      By  the 
ordinary  method  after  the  timber  has  been  placed  in 
the  cylinder  and  the  air-tight  door  closed,  the  air  is 
exhausted ;  the  crboeote  is  tnen  introduced,  heated  to  a 
temperature    of  from  38°   to   49",  when   the  air-pump 
ceases   to  work,  and   the  pressure-pump  is  put  into 
operation.     In  the  new  process  a  large  aome  is  placed 
on  the  top  of  the  cyUnoer,  to  which  the  exhaust  pipe 
of   the  air-pump  is   attached.     The   exhausting  pro- 
cess is  continued  after  the  creosote  has  been  introduced 
into  the  cylinder.    The  creosote  during  this  part  of  the 
operation  should  not  be  allowed  to  rise  ouite  to  the  top 
01  the  vessel,  a  free  space  being  preserved,  and  the  dome 
kept  empty  so  tliat  the  creosote  is  not  drawn  through 
the  exhaust  pipe.    The  creosote  is  raised  to  a  tempera- 
ture somewhat  exceeding  100",  instead  of  49^  as  hereto- 
fore.   The  exhausting  process  is  continued  until  all  the 
water  is  extracted  from  the  timber  in  the  form  of  yapour, 
drawn  through  the  dome,  condensed  by  passing  through 
the  worm  of  the  condensing  apparatus,  and  collected  m 
the  receiving  tank,  where  the  quantity  extracted  can  be 
measured.      With   charges  of   vci^  wet   sleepers   the 
author  has  succeeded  in  withdrawing  water  equal  in 
volume  to  50  gallons  per  load  of  timher  (60  cubic  feet), 
aud  replacing  this  water   with   an    equal  volume   of 
creosote.     A  slight  additional  cost,  and  a  few  hours' 
additional  time  are  necessary  for  dealing  with  very  wet 
timber  by  this  process  -as  compared  with  the  ordinary 
method.     But  the  expenditure  in  time  and  money  is  not 
so  great  as  would  be  required  by  stoving  the  wooil 
before   creosoting.       If    in    the    absence    of  artificial 
methods,  timber   be   stacked    for   six    months,  as    it 
should  be,  the  interest  on  capital  represents  a  certain 
expenditure  also.       In  the   aiscussion   on   this   paper 
a  number  of  eminent  chemists  and  engineers  took  part, 
and    there   appeared   to    be   a  general    consensus   of 
opinion    as   to   the    value  of  the   creosoting    process 
wnen  properly  carried  out,  and  of  its  superiority  over  I 
the  other  processes.     The  author,  in  his  reply,   was  ( 


able  to  produce  additional  evidence  upon  points 
raised  during  the  discussion.  He  again  referred  to 
the  extreme  importance  of  all  timber  being  deprived 
of  moisture  as  an  essential  preliminary  to  the  injection 
of  the  antiseptic  oils.  He  quoted  the  evidence  and 
experiments  of  a  large  number  of  Authorities  (includ- 
ing Angus  Smith,  Sansom,  Koch,  Boillat,  Tidy, 
Greville  Williams  and  others)  as  to  the  volatility  of 
the  tar  acids  and  the  instability  of-  their  combinations 
with  albumen.  He  further  alluded  to  the  considerable 
amount  of  practical  evidence  which  had  been  adduced 
during  the  aiscussion  as  to  the  complete  success  of  heavv 
creosotes  of  which  the  composition  had  been  recordea, 
and  which  contained  but  small  pereentages  of  tar  acids, 
whilst  on  the  other  hand  it  had  oeen  proved  in  numerous 
instances  that  carbolic  acid  had  had  no  permanent  effect 
on  timber  owing  to  its  instibility.  The  more  enduring 
portions  of  the  creosote  oils  containing  germicides  and 
solidifying  materials,  and  which  would  not  evaporate 
except  4it. very  high  temperatures  were,  in  his  judgment 
and  experience,  the  most  valuable  and  reliable  anti- 
septics tor  the  treatment  of  timber. 

During  the  discussion  there  were  exhibited  numerous 
specimens  of  successful  creosoted  timber  of  very  long- 
duration,  the  analyses  of  the  oils,  which  they  were  found 
to  contain,  having  been  referred  to  in  the  paper ;  also  a 
collection  of  products  derived  from  coal  tar  to  illustrate 
the  accompanying  table.  The  appendix  to  the  paper 
contains  102  references  t«  various  autnorities,  a  condense«l 
translation  from  *'  Koch  "  on  Disinfection,  and  one  from 
a  paper  by  Boillat  on  antiseptics,  together  with  other 
documents  confirming  the  view  of  the  author. — D.  B. 


Fractional  DisHllcUion  iH  Relation  to  Technology,    G. 
Lunge.  Dingl.  J.  254,  70.  From  Chem.  Ind.  1884.  150. 

The  Commission  appointed  by  the  Verein  fur  Chetn. 
Ind.  to  prepare  a  scheme  of  standard  methods  of 
analyzing,  and  reporting  ufK)n  chemical  products,  con- 
sidered this  subject  only  in  regard  to  compounds  of  the 
fatty  series.  The  author,  recognising  that  it  is  of  much 
greater  importance  in  relation  to  the  benzene  hydro- 
carbons and  the  aromatic  compounds  generally,  has 
pursued  the  inquirer  in  this  direction.  It  was  found  from 
the  replies  to  questions  addressed  to  manufacturers  that 
in  nearly  all  cases  glass  vessels  are  used#  the  exceptions 
being  only  two  in  number,  and  in  these,  vessels  of  copper 
were  employed.  With  regard  to  the  form  of  the  vessel, 
in  two  cases  only  was  the  retort  employed  as  in  this 
country,  and  the  author  strongly  recommends  its  dis- 
continuance here,  in  favour  of  the  fractionating  flask, 


which  is  almost  exclusively  employed  in  Germany.  In 
the  majority  of  cases  the  simple  flask  is  used,  and  in 
these  the  operation  requires  to  be  man^  times  repeated 
in  order  to  effect  a  separation  approaching  completeness, 
e.<7. ,  of  benzene  and  toluene.  The  addition  of  the  Hempel 
tube,  in  which  the  vapours  are  made  to  pass  through 
a  colunm  of  glass  beads,  very  considerably  expedites 
the  fractionation,  and  is  to  he  preferred  before  all  other 
"  dephlegmation  "  apparatus  hitherto  devised.  In  two 
cases,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fla^k  represented  in  fig.  1 
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is  employed,  with  the  obvious  purpose  of  effecting  the 
most  rapid  removal  of  the  vapours  and  of  preventing 
condensation  within  tlie  flask.  With  this  flask  ther- 
mometers are  used,  in  which  the  graduation  correspond- 
ing to  the  particular  boiling  temperature  of  the  liquid 
which  it  is  required  to  separate,  is  situated  just  above 
the  cork,  so  that  the  mercury  column  is  entirely 
immersed  in  vapour.  This  method  is  to  be  recommended 
in  cases  where  it  is  desired  to  isolate  a  single  liquid,  but 
not  for  serial  fractionations.  For  such  the  author 
recommends  a  method  whicli  has  been  practised  for 
some  time  in  his  laboratory,  which  consists  in  leading 
the  vapours  through  a  tube  inclined  upwards  and  sur- 
rounded b^  a  jacket  heated  to  the  boiling  temperature 
of  the  liquid  to  be  isolated,  at  which  it  is  maintained 
till  nothing  more  distils.  The  temperature  of  the  jacket 
is  then  raised,  and  tlie  distillation  continued  at  the  next 
constant  From  this  tube  the  vapours  are  taken  through 
an  ordinary  condenser,  as  scarcely  requires  to  be  said. 
Distillation  combined  with  observations  of  temperature 


j9-Thiophenic  acid  is  similar  in  its  properties  to  benzoic 
acid  and  distils  without  decomposition  at  260^.^  With 
PCls  it  forms  thiophenic  chlorid,  which,  on  treating  with 
ammonium  carbonate,  is  converted  into  an  amide.  The 
author  has  also  obtained  from  jS-thiophenic  acid  a  nitro- 
compound.— J,  B.  C.  , 

On  the  EstimcUion  of  the  Three  Xylenes  in  Coal  Tar,    By 
A.  Renter.    Ber.  Chem.  Ges.  1884,  p.  2028. 

The  author  expresses  his  doubt  as  to  the  reliability  of 
Levinstein's  method  for  the  estimation  of  the  three 
isomeric  xylenes  in  ooal-tar.  He  finds  that  with  very 
dilute  nitric  acid  the  isomers  cannot  be  completely 
separated  from  metaxylene,  while  more  concentmted 
acid  also  attacks  the  two  other  xylenes.  Concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  behaves  in  a  similar  manner,  paraxylene 
being  acted  upon  even  by  an  add  of  ordinary  strength, 
although  not  as  readily  as  its  isomeres.  If  the  crude 
xylenes  contain  paraffin,  the  capability  of  the  isomers 
to  resist  the  action  of  the  sulphuric  add  is  also  considerably 
increased.  The  last  traces  of  xylenes  can  be  extracted 
from  the  paraffin  only  by  using  a  great  excess  of  fuming 
sulphuric  acid. — F.  M. 


is  dependent  upon  so  many  variables,  that  too  much 
care  cannot  be  taken  in  controlling  the  results.  The 
most  complete  control  is  afforded  by  the  distillation  of  a 
chemically  pure  specimen  under  conditions  identical 
with  those  which  will  obtain  in  the  operation  with  crude 
or  mixed  products.  With  regard  to  thermometers,  the 
mercury  bulb  should  not  exceed  l(hnm.  in  length,  and 
should  oe  situated  as  represented  in  fig.  2.  Barometric 
observations  and  corrections  for  the  observed  variations 
are  highly  essential.  In  cases,  however,  where  the  con- 
stants have  not  been  determined  with  accuracy  fOr  any 
given  liquid,  the  simultanemis  observation  of  the  boiling 
point  of  a  nure  specimen  will  serve.  In  general  terms 
care  inust  he  taken  to  maintain  the  conditions  of  distilla- 
tion rigidly  conitant — neither  the  inclination  of  the  con- 
denser, nor  even  the  length  and  diameter  of  the  tube, 
are  to  be  neglected.  Si)ccial  precautions  are  given  to  be 
observed  in  the  distillation  of  various  liquids. 

~C.  F.  C. 

P'Thiophenic  Acid.     R.  Nahnsen.  Berichte  der  deutsch. 

Chem.  Gesellsch,  17,  2192. 

This  acid  is  obtained  by  the  Jiiethod  of  Wurtz,  f.e.,  by 
acting  on  thiopheniodide  with  chlorcarbonic-ether  and 
sodium  amalgam  according  to  the  equation 

C4H3SI + ClCOOCjH, + 2Na  -  C4H3SCOOC2H5 + Nal 

+  NaCl 

With  50grms.  of  thiopheniodide  the  reaction  is  complete 
in  about  an  hour.  The  cooled  mass  is  then  separated 
from  the  mercury  by  filtration  and  distilled  with  steam. 
The  ether  of  /3-thiophcnic  acid  distils  over  as  an  oil, 
together  with  a  quantity  of  a  crystalline  substance  which 
has  not  been  further  investigated.  Thiophenic  ether  is 
taken  up  w^ith  ether  and  saponified  witu  concentrated 
potash  solution.  The  oily  portion,  chiefly  thio- 
pheniodide, is  then  separated  and  the  aqueous  solution 
acidified  with  sulphuric  acid  and  shaken  with  ether.  On 
evaporation  of  the  ether  the  new  acid  crystallizes  out. 


On  the  Pyrogenic  Formation  of  DiquinoUne,  By  J. 
Zimmermann  and  A.  Mtiller.  Ber.  Chem.  Ges.  1884, 
p.  1965. 

By  passing  quinoline,  prepared  by  Skraup's  method, 
through  an  iron  tube  heated  to  a  dull  red  heat  a  dark 
brown  or  idmost  black  oily  liquid  is  obtained  ^  from 
which,  by  fractional  distillation  and  recrystallization  of 
the  part  distilling  above  360**,  a  compound  crystallizing 
in  scales  was  isolated.  This  was  found  to  have  a  com- 
position corresponding  to  the  formula  of  a  diquinoline 
CisHisNs.  It  IS  identical  with  the  base  described  hy 
Japp  and  Graham  as  diquinolyline.— F.  M. 


Analyeis  of  Coal-Tar  Produete.     Die  Chem.  Indnsteie 
I  7,311. 

At  the  general  meeting  of  the  Genfian  Society  of 
Chemical  Industry,  held  at  Dresden,  September  14th  and 
15th,  Dr.  Lunge  read  the  report  of  the  commiasion 
appointed  for  the  consideration  of  the  best  methods  of 
analysing^and  determining  the  value  of  chemical  jnro- 
ducts.  Trhe  following  methods  are  mentioned  as  being 
generally  employed  in  tne  analysis  of  coal-tar  prodncta  :— 
Benzene  is  always  examined  by  fractional  distillation. 
For  creosote  oil  Rtitger's  test  alone  is  used  (Wagner's 
Jahresbericht  1868,  p.  713).  It  is  probable  that  this 
simple  test  would  be  considerably  improved  by  defining 
its  conditions  more  accurately,  e.g,^  by  always  employing 
caustic  soda  solution  of  fixed  strength  for  the  extraction 
of  the  acids.  The  precipitation  of  phenol  as  tribromo- 
phenol  should  not  oe  employed  for  the  valuation  of 
commercial  carbolic  acid,  because  the  higher  homologaes 
of  phenol  also  give  tribromophenol.  tneir  CHs-groupe 
being  oxidized.  The  quantity  of  phenol  present  must 
therefore  be  determined  by  shaking  up  ,with  caustic 
soda.  The  anthraquinone-test  of  Meister,  Lndus,  and 
Brtlning  is  universally  employed  for  the  valuation  of 
anthracene.  It  was  proposed  that  a  special  committee 
should  be  appointed  m  order  to  dedae  upon  the  best 
form  of  apparatus  for  estimation  by  means  of  fractional 
distillation. — D.  £.  J. 


following  constitution  : 


HC-CH\ 
HC=C^^ 


COOH 
a*thit»plietiic  acid 


HC  =  CH 
COOH-C  =  CH. 


/9-thiophouiciicid 


lY.-COLOUMHff    MATTEES    AHD   DYES,    Etc 

The  History  of  Alizarin  Blue.    A.   Scheurer.     DingL 
Polyt.  Joum.  263,  297,  1884. 

In  September,  1875,  a  communication  was  made  to  the 
Comity  de  Chimie,  by  G.  Schaeffer  in  reference  to  the 
change  first  noticed  by  Strobel  which  alizarin  red  under- 
goes when  subjected  to  the  action  of  nitrons  fumes. 
Schaeffer  found  that  this  change  of  colour  was  peij 
manent,  and  shortly  aftenvarda  Rosenstiehl  recci^iscd 


thu«  coiuraunicated  hi  the  laths  a  and  therefore  b 
lead  plalas  snapended  thereupon,  the  pulvenilent  ni 
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the  orange  colooring  matter  eo  formed  as  inononitro' 
alUarin  and  iDtrodnced  alizarin  oranee  into  conimerce. 
Twoj-eare  later,  in  June  1877,  Prudhonmie  published 
hU  discovery  of  two  colouring  matters,  one  blue  and  the 
other  broirn,  obtainad  Biniultaneoupiy  by  wanning  a 
niisture  of  mononitroalizarin  (alixoria  orange)  with 
glycerol  and  Balpharic  acid  at  a  temperature  of  200°  C 
la  a  few  monthn  these  colouring  matters  ^vere  being 
manufactured,  and  it  became  apparent  that  there  was 
no  occasion  for  the  temperature  of  the  mixture  to  be 
taken  so  high  as  200°  C,  the  formation. of  the  colonring 
matterB  taking  place  even  at  about  100°.  The  brown 
colouring  matter,  Brunck  recognised  as  amidoultzarin, 
formed  as  a  by-product  of  the  reaction,  and  obtainable 
by  the  reduction  of  nitroalizarin  with  tin  salt,  or  grape 
Bugar  in  presence  of  sodium  hydrate.  The  blue  dye  woe 
isolated  in  the  crystalline  state  by  Brunck,  and  ils  most 
important  properties  described.  In  December  1877,  the 
Badische  Anilin  und  Soda-Fabrik,  iutrodaoed  alizarin 
blue  into  commerce  in  the  form  of  a  paste  containing 
10  per  cent.  The  umcticol  application  of  the  new 
product  fras  attended  by  several  difficulties  owing  to  its 
msolnbility  in  water,  acetic  acid,  and  saline  solutions. 
In  fact,  as  Koechlin  and  Ptud'bommc  pointed  out,  this 
colouring  matter  had  properties  in  common  both  with 
indigo  and  alizarin,  being  like  the  former  reducible  in 
alkidine  solution  to  a  vat,  like  the  latter  in  uniting  with 
metallic  mordants.  The  tints,  however,  whiih  were 
obtained  by  the  vat  process  lacked  solidity.  For  the 
production  of  the  pnreet  and  fastest  sbedea,  Dollfns 
advised  the  application  of  nickel  mordants ;  sach  have 
again  recently  come  into  favour  for  alizarin  blue  steam 
colours,  the  tint  being  a  purer  green  with  leu  tendency 
to  violet  than  is  obtained  with  the  nse  of  chromium 
acetate.  The  bine  fixed  with  the  aid  of  chromium 
acetate,  as  recommended  by  Koechlin  and  Pnid'honime, 
is  very  slightly  aSected  by  the  hypochlorites  and  certain 
other  reagents,  but  in  the  light  it  gradually  changes  to 
a  neutral  grey.  Whilst  upon  tbe  one  hand,  alizarin  blue 
olTera  to.  oxidizing  agents  a  greater  resigtanca  than 
indigo,  it  is,  upou  the  other  hand  more  readily  altered 
by  Ught  than  the  latter.  This  behaviour,  as  Witz 
'  coneidera,  is  certairdy  anomalous,  and  wonld  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  best  method  for  fixing  the  alizarin  blue 
has  yet  to  be  diBCOvere<l.  The  most  recent  advance 
consiste  in  bringing  into  commerce  alizarin  blue  in  a 
soluble  form.  Koechlin  first  succeeded  in  fxiog 
coerule'in  by  the  aid  of  alkaline  bisulphites,  and  Prud - 
homnie  studied  the  reaction  and  found  that  like  an 
aldehyde  or  ketone,  coemlctn  conld  combine  with  bisul- 
phites and  form  a  colonrlees  crystalline  product.  In  the 
same  manner  Brunck  has  succeeded  after  considerable 
difRcuIty  in  combining  alizarin  blue  with  sodium 
hydrogen  sulphite  to  form  a  soluble  double  salt,  which 
is  fixed  by  the  aid  of  chromium  acelal«,  and  yields  pure 
tints  which  resist  the  action  of  tight  better  than  indigo. 
This  alizarin  blue  S  ha  dyestutf  of  considerable  value, 
and  in  spite  of  its  high  price  compares  well  with  alizarin. 
The  composition  of  alizarin  bine  has  been  investigated 
by  GrKbe.  Figures  were  obtaine^l  leading  to  the  formula 
Ci,H,NO,  for  alizarin  bine  and  CiTUj40i.2NaH8O,  for 
■       'reWueS.— W.  D.  B. 


Polyt.  J 


1.  263,  290,  1684. 


Dingl. 


With  the  object  of  accelerating  the  formation  of  the 
white  lead  and  of  lessening  the  amount  of  dust  which 
usually  escapes  npon  opening  the  chambers,  H.  Kirberg 
(Ger.  Pat.  27398,  November  28,  1883),  has  devised  the 
apparatus  here  figured.  The  lead  plates  are  suspended 
somewhat  an  in  slate  roofing,  upon  the  laths  a  which  are 
sufiported  by  the  curriers  b.  The  carriers  b  run  from 
one  end  of  the  chamber,  through  the  slits  c  in  the 
upright  supports  d  to  the  other,  the  end  t  projecting 
without  the  chamber  wall.  As- indicated  in  fig.  4  the 
carriers  b  are  suspended  in  the  slits  c  by  the  stirrups  /of 
brass  wire,  which  turn  freely  in  the  direction  of  the 
length  oE  the  caniere  b  around  the  cross-pin  g.    The 


of  white  lead  formed  are  thus  shaken  off  and  a  fresh  sur- 
face of  metal  exposed.    The  perforations  in  the  chamber 
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..w™  ^.-^.^  ^.^^.u.,  ^u..u.     ...  .-.  ^-^^  recrystnlliF«i  from  a  mtitnre  of  alcohol  and  beuwne. 

Thna  beautiful  eolden  yellow  prtoms,  melting  at  159- ISO^, 

n-  p.™-.^-.,-,*  ore  obtained,  wTiich  unlike  mort  triphenylmetlutne  den- 

Vn  Hetoretnol.  ,  ^,^^.^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  beniene  of  cry»ta!liatioii. 

Fbou  researclieK  carried  out  on  a  large  scale  at  the  fac-  ;  Colourbast  (Ortho-nitro-malachite  green). — To  obUin 
tory  of  E.  Merck,  in  DarmstiLdt,  it  appean  that  when  I  thin,  the  pure  ciyntallixed  c«ndeiutation  product  deicribed 
reaorcinol  in  fnaed  with  canatic  soda,  and  the  neutralized  aboveiaHUBpended  in  water  to  which  three  molecnleflof  50 
fnaion  extracted  with  etiier,  a  residue  remaius,  which  ]>er  cent,  salphuric  acid  are  added.  Lead  peroxide  i« 
after  rccryHtallization,  contains  from  25  to  35  per  cent,  then  gradually  introduced  into  the  lolation  which  unit 
of  direnorcinol.  Benedikt  (Monatshefte  fiir  Chemie  1884,  be  rigorously  agitated.  After  having  been  heated  on  a 
177)8ep.irate3dire9orclnolfrom  phloroglacolbydisHolving  water-bath  for  several  hours  to  completa  the  oxida- 
in  7-8  parts  of  boiling  water,  and  allowing  to  cool  to  i  tion,  the  solution  is  separated  by  fillratioD  from  the 
about  30°,  when  the  Rreater  part  of  the  diresorcinol  lead  sulphate  formed.  To  the  fiftnte  common  wit  ii 
separnteH  in  long  cryKtalline  needles.  These  must  be  '  added,  whereby  the  colouring  matter  ie  precipitated.  The 
rapidlv  filtered  off,  when  a  snmll  further  portion  will  '  green  precipitate  is  dissolved  in  hot  wat«r,  and  the  pure 
crystallize  froui  the  fillrate,  the  grannlar  crystals  of  celourbaae  separated  from  this  Bolntion  by  adding  c^tic 
phloro^'lucol  only  separating  after  some  standing.  A  1  soda  and  shaking  the  alkaline  aolntion  with  ether.  From 
siagle  recrystalhzation  will  yield  diresorcinol  pe^ectly  '  the  ethereal  solucioD  the  base  orystallina  in  smollyellow- 
pure.  It  melts  at  310°.  It  is  much  more  difficult  to  free  ,  ish-ted  sparkling  crystals,  melting  at  IBS*.  The  neataal 
phtoroglucol  from  diresorcinol.  It  may  be  obtained  appro-  salts  of  this  base  have  an  inteiiM  green  colour  with  • 
ximately  pure  by  fractional  ciystallization,   but  traces  '  marked  blnishtinge. 
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intentie  red  coloration  ii  produced ;  which  otter  a  tinie 
change*  into  yellow  and  at  last  disappears,  from  this  ben- 
zene solution  the  base  is  separated  by  the  addition  of  an 
excesB  of  stronfj  ammonia  and  dissolving  out  with  ben- 
zene. From  this  solution  the  hen  zene- com  pound  separates 
in  colourless  crystals  melting  at  134-135°.  The  beh avion t 
of  this  base  towards  oxidiiing  agents  is  very  characteristic. 
By  means  of  lead  peroxide,  or  manganese,  and  a  mineral 
acid,  a  blue  colour  is  produced,  which  soon  disappears 
aasin ;  in  an  acetic  acid  solution  an  intense  blue  coloration 
snsaes,  wliichis  obtained  still  mure  perfect  by  adding  lo  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  the  base  a  little  acetic  acid  and  then 
a  hot  solution  of  chloranil.  By  employing  areenic  acid 
aa  an  oxidizing  agent  a  reddish  brown  oolouring  matter  is 
produced  whi3i  shows  the  characteristic  fiuorescence  of 
tlie  clirysaniliues,  and  belongs  most  likely  to  that  class 
of  bodiea.    By  treating  the  acetyl  lenco-base  --  " ' 


__  welt  bv  steaming  a 
nnaltered  casein,  and 

it  tlie  necessary  solidity.— H.  R.  P. 


Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  facilitate  the  pene- 
tration of  textile  fabrics  by  the  dyeing  and  bleaching 
solutions,  with  which  they  require  to  be  treated,  bv 
carrying  out  the  treatment  in  vacuq,  (i.e.,  in  such 
apparatUM  as  shall  allow  of  the  air  being  withdrawn. 
(c.t.  Ibid  2*9, S8.)  The  apparatus  figured  in  (he  annexed 
drawing    (Austrian   Pat  Jan.   16,  IBM)  althongh   not 


the  oenal 

leral  acid,  a  malachite- 

^,ov^  ^jlourins  matter  is  formed.  By  eliminnlinf;  the 
acetyl  group,  a  bluish  green  colouring  matler  is  obtained, 
which  doubtless  represents  the  normal  oxidation  product 
—  0  rtho-  a  m  ido-  malach  i  te-green . 

II.  Ortho-nitro-benzaldehyde  and  diethylaniline. 
The  condensation  of  these  two  substances  takes  place 

as  readily  as  that  of  diuietliylaniline  and  ortho-nitro- 
benzaldehyde,  when  a  less  energetic  dehydratinfi  agent, 
preferably  anhydrous  oxalic  acid,  is  employed.  The  mode 
of  preparation  IS  the  Bnme  OS  in  I.,  only  using  IJ  parts  of 
aDliydrouB  oxalic  acid  instead  of  one  of  zinc  chloride. 
Tlie  crystals  of  the  base  thus  obtnined  resemble  in  colour 
those  of  potassium  bicliromate  an^  melt  at  lOO-llO",  By 
oxidation  en  intense  bluish  green  is  produced.  Ortho- 
amido-tetraethyldinm  ido- triphenylme  thane,  which  is  ob- 
tained in  the  'same  manner  as  the  metbvl -compound, 
resembles  this  in  its  behaviour  tewanls  oxidizing  agento. 

III.  Vanillin  and  dimelhylaniline. 

Vanillin  is  dissolved  in  an  excess  of  dimethylaniline ; 
to  the  solution  powdered  dnc  chloride  is  gradually  ndded. 
The  mixture  it  heated  for  15  to  20  hours  to  100°,  and  then 
for2to3  hours  to  105-110°.  The  product,  after  being 
freed  from  dimetbytaniline  and  zinc  chloride  isrecrystal- 
lized  from  ether.  The  ct^'sIaIs  possess  a  faint  pink  colour 
and  melt  at  135-136°.  By  oxidation  with  lend  per- 
oxide and  sulphuric  acid  or  with  chloranil  in  an  alcoholic 
solution  purple  colours  are  produced,  which  like  those 
obtained  from  the  leucobase  from  pata-oxy-benzaldehyde 
And  dimethylaniline  show  a  pecnhar  dichrolsm. — F.  M. 


in   Vaci 
254,8: 


for  Blea^kinij  or  Dyeing  Yanu  and  Goods 
0.      By   W.   Pomitz.     Dingl.    Polyt.  Jonm. 


7L— DTEIHG,  CAUCO  VBJSTISQ,  PAPER 
STAiHIHG,  AFD  BLSiCEIFG. 

A  New  Treatvimt  of  Casein.     Dingl.  Polyt.  Joom.  263, 

391. 
Abhand  DoLLKUS(MomtenrdelnTeintTire),  proposes  to 
treat  casein  with  nitric  acid,  so  as  to  make  a  cheap  and 
satisfactory  substitute  for  albumin  in  calico  printing. 
Ordinary  nitric  acid  qnickly  converis  casein  in  tlie  cold 
into  nitrocasein,  a  yellow  sabstance,  which  must  be 
washed  with  tepid  water  till  of  neutral  reaction,  and 
then  heated  with  caustic  soda  (of  which  only  the  neces- 
sary quantity  should  be  used),  till  it  is  dissolved ;  enough 
water  iMsing  added  to  reducs  it  to  a  suitable  consistency 
for  piinting.  By  steaming,  it  is  so  firmly  Hxed  in  the 
cloth  that  it  witlistends  the  most  vigorons  soaping  and 
rubbing,  and  even  chlorine.  Indeed  alkaline  matters 
and  chlorine  appear  te  fix  these  nitrocasein  colours, 
while  they  are  weakened  by  acids.  The  tene  of  the 
colour  is  a  yellowish  chamois ;  it  may,  however,  be  modi- 
fied by  the  addition  of  ochre,  lampblack,  m&dder  extract, 
etc,  as  r^uired.  Employed  as  a  thickunin^  and  fixing 
material  it  is  evident  that  it  will  dull  bright  colonrs, 
with  the  exception  of  Guignet's  gretn,  and  red  lead,  to 
which  it  only  gives  a  yellower  tint.  The  'iark  coloun- 
which  contain  considerable  quantities  of  insoluble  matter 
ace  less  permanent  than  the  lig  I  iter  ones.  NitrocaseJu 
mixes  well  with  egg  and  blood  albumen.  If  casein  be 
treated  with  weaker  nitric  acid,  siinilnr  chnnKes  teke 
place  ;  but  if  aa  we^k  ns  27"  (presuiiinbly  Ileaum^)  ii 
*  white  product  is  obtained,  which,  tliough  it  docs  not  fix 


essentially  different  from  those  already  in  nse,  embodies 
some  important  improvements  in  deUQ.  It  consistB  of  a 
drum  A,  the  sides  of  which  are  constrocted  of  stout 
netting,  carried  on  a  vertical  axis  working  through  a  stult- 
ing  box,  which  is  fitted  in  tlie  bottem-ot  the  oqter  or  con- 
taining vessel  or  kier  B.  The  air  can  be  exhausted  froro 
B  by  means  of  an  air-pump,  A  contains  a  central  divi- 
sion P,  also  constructed  of  netting,  into  which  is  inserted 
the  extrtmity  of  the  tube  R,  after  being  twice  bent  at  a 
right  angle.  V  is  also  in  direct  connection  with  the 
efflux  tnlie  E,  E  and  R  serving  to  convey  the  dye  or 
blench  solutions  to  and  from  the  reservoir  C  The  com- 
bination of  the  rotary  motion  communicated  te  A,  which 
contains  llie  goods  to  be  dyed  or  bleached,  with  the  very 
thorough  penetration  and  circulation  of  the  hqnids 
effected  hy  means  of  the  vacuum  estoblished  in  B,  is 
found  to  be  eminently  favourable  to  the  rapidity  and 
ness  of  tlie  dye  or  hiencli.— C.  F.  C. 

Formalion  of  Persvlphocyanogen  by  EleiUrolysix.     By  F. 

Goppelsroeder.  Dingl.  Joum.  254,  83. 
The  author  has  observeil  the  formation  of  this  compound, 
to  wbich  Oerliardt  and  Laurent  assigned  ihe  formula 
C.NjHSj  in  tlie  electrolysis  of  solutions  of  potassium 
sulphocyanide  at  the  boiling  temperature.  Its  separation 
at  the  positive  electrode  is  accompanied  by  the  develop- 
ment of  a  strongly  acid  reaction,  while  at  the  nesalive  a 
considerable  evolution  of  pis  takes  place.  The  nulhor 
has  succeeded  in  deposiling  this  colouniig  mutter  ni>on 
cott<m  and  woollen  goo<l8.  In  a  postscript  is  mentioned 
the  almost  simultaneous  ai.pea ranee  of  a  note  in  the 
current  vol.  of  the  Berl.  ^er.,  p,  252.  hv  A..  Lidow. 
describing  similar  observations.  The  *M"h"r  is  prose- 
cuting the  investigation  of  the  subject.— b.  r,  i^. 
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To  obtun  ammonia  and  tar  from  hot  gaeea,  condncta 
them  into  a  psBUige  a  {Sg.  1)  in  the  lowest  part  of  tbe 
appaiatni,  from  which  tney  rise  b;  the  tube  b,  into  a 
imed  and  long  chamber  e,  of  which  the  cover  conaistB  of 


,i,,.  f — ■-- 

^ 

^ 

]    i    l-> 

1 

L 

a  condenser  filled  with  water,  from  which  a  stream  flows 
throngh  the  tube  i,  on  the  plate  s,  to  utniata  the  gases 
with  moisture.  The  cooled  gaaet  paaa  tbrcn^h  the 
canal  d  into  an  iron  tower,  throoKh  which  water  tncklea, 
and  this,  together  with  Uie  HgnidCondenBed  in  d  and  c  is 
carried  off  by  the  tnbe  A.  The  gases  are  then  paeeed 
through  a  second  tower  snppled  vitb  add. 


J.  Yonng,  Ger.  Pat.  No.  27034,  1S83,  to  obtain  am- 
monia from  Hewage,  and  the  effluent  wateiv  of  sugar 
manufactories,  employs  a  series  of  long  boies.     Fig.  3, 


arranged  like  steps,  and  provided  with  inlet  and  outlet 

SipM  X,  and  a  steam  pipe  a,  and  witii  f^se  bottoms  >», 
idined  in  snoh  a  way  that  when  the  boxes  are  Glled 


In  the  supplementary  patent,  Na  26976,  a  regenerator, 
shown  in  Fig.  2,  is  inserted  in  the  canal  b,  through  which 
the  gases  are  made  to  oass  between  the  two  towers,  in 
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with  the  liquid,  which  isjtreviouBly  warmed  and  treated 
with  lime,  the  steam  which  is  admitted  at  the  bottom 
con  be  sucked  by  means  of  a  vacuum  back  and  forwards 
through  the  whole  batteiy  of  boxes,  while  fresh  liquid 
flows  continuously  in  at  t£e  top,. and  out  at  the  bottom. 
Instead  of  the  bases,  cylinders  may  be  employed  aa 
shown  in  Fig.  4. 

J.  Duncan,  Ger.  PaL  No.  27148,  18S3,  patenta  a  vecy 
similar  process,  in  which  cylindrical  vessels  (I^g.  6J  ora 
sabstitnted  for  the  boxes,  and  to  coniidetabie  a  vacuum 
employed,  that  the  boiling  point  never  exceeds  30'  C. 
— H.  B.  P. 


242.   294.) 

Thb  author  biu  observed  the  formation,  in  addition  to 
artificial  Gay-LusHt«(Na,CO,.CaCO,.5H,OI  of  rhombic 
ptatea,  of  the  compound  ZNa,CO,.CaCO,.GH,(^  during 
the  process  of  coccoitratiii^  soda  liquors.  The  former 
salt  tends  to  form  in  weak  hqaora  at  tempeiktsrM  onder 
40*,  the  latter  in  more  concentrated  liquors  and  at  tem- 
penttnree  above  40*.  (See  also  this  Journal,  voL  1,  pages 
85  tofi7.)— C  F.  C. 


The  StaU  of  ihc  ffermoit  AUocdi  Iiut\ulr]/  aitd  Mer 
Manu/aeturiny  Proeetta  eonneettd  theremth,  by  B. 
Hasendever.    Chem.  bd.  ISB4,  p.  78-86. 


Ih  the  last  few  years  the  sulphuric  acid  industry  has 
largely  extended  as  will  be  seen  from  the  f<^owing  UUe, 
showing  the  production  of  pyrites  in  Germany  i— 
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Year. 

Siegen. 

OotUr. 

Best  of 
PranU. 

ToUl. 

Tons. 

Tom. 

Tom. 

Tom. 

1862 

14,850 

7,461 

22,311 

1863 

28,765 

5,034 

34.600 

1861 

29.115 

3.437 

82,552 

1865 

34.060 

4.187 

38,247 

1886 

60,875 

4,302 

65,177 

1867 

71,835 

1.509 

4.756 

78,190 

1868 

90,100 

2,635 

3,953 

06,688 

1860 

64,780 

2,689 

6.394 

73.872 

1870 

92,048 

3,225 

3.101 

96,464 

1871 

110,432 

3.324 

4.574 

118,330 

1878 

144,745 

3.640 

064 

149.349 

1873 

123,172 

1.217 

3,748 

128,137 

1874 

120,326 

1,396 

•5,074 

126,796 

1875 

110.899 

904 

12.173 

123,976 

1876 

88,397 

1.334 

21,071 

• 

110,802 

1877 

07.782 

875 

32,761 

100,918 

1878 

60.960 

23 

84,767 

96,750 

1879 

60.281 

27 

40,118 

100.426 

1880 

62,2U6 

25 

40,014 

112,235 

1881 

76,437 

34 

48.451 

124.922 

1882 

111,159 

88 
1 

46,7M 

157,961 

The  acid  chiefly  sold  has  a  specific  gravity  1*711  (142*2° 
Tw.)  at  50*  C.  It  is  still  principally  ina4e  from  German 
pyrites,  the  lumps  being  burned  in  the  usual  kilns  with 
movable  bars^  whereas  the  smalls  are  roasted  in  the 
Maletra  or  Perret  shelf  burner.  The  use  of  Spanish 
pyrites  increases  from  year  to  year.  These  were  first 
introduced  in  1877,  and  are  now  employed  in  fifteen 
works,  which  send  their  burned  ore  either  to  Duisburg  or 
to  Hamburgh  for  the  extraction  of  copper.  From  the 
beginning  of  next  vear  the  price  of*  the  sulphur  in  Spanish 
pyrites  will  be  reduced  by  the  companies,  whereby  the 
consumption  of  German  stone  will  probably  decrease. 
There  are  also  roasted,  small  quantities  of  Hungarian  and 
Norwegian  pyrites.  Furthermore,  considerable  quantities 
of  acid  are  recovered  from  certain  flue  gases,  and  by  roast- 
ing blende.  Only  little  acid  is  made  m>m  brimstone  and 
spent  oxide.  Assuming  that  lOOparts  of  German  nyrites 
with  42%S  yield  140  parts  of  SOiHs  of  142'  Tw.,  that  100 
parts  Spanish  pyrites  with  48-49%  S  yield  165  parts  of 
SO4H,  of  142^  Tw.,  and  that  100  i>art8  Hungarian  and 
Norwegian  pyrites  with  45-46%  S  yield  155  parts  of  142^ 
Tw. ,  the  total  production  of  sulphuric  acid  can  bestated 
as  follows  *.— ' 

From  German  pyrites,  130.892  tons*  a  140  parts ....  183,249  tons. 

„     Spanish       „        55,000     „     4165    90,750    „ 

„    Hungarian  and  Norwegian  pyrites,  9,000 

tons  a  155  parts 13,060 

At  Oker,  Freiberg,  Mansfeld 40.200 

From  zinc  blende 30.000 

358.149  tons 
atl42'2<'Tw.  (OO-B) 

With  regard  to  the  use  of  blende  there  exists  a  prejudice 
that  the  gases  thus  generated  are  not  favourable  tor  the 
vitriol  manufacture,  as  they  are  not  rich  enough  in  sul- 
phurous add.  By  the  following  calculation  the  author 
shows  that  this  view  is  erroneous.  100kg.  sulphur  burn- 
ing to  sulphurous  acid,  require  69*8cbm.  oxygen,  and 
yield  69*8cm.  sulphurous  acid.    This  quantity  of  oxygen 


n 
»» 
»* 


*  Tlie  total  production  of  pyrites  in  1882,  as  shown  in  the 
table,  was  15M09  tons ;  less  export  27,517 ;  leaves  German  con- 
sumption 130,892  tons. 


is  mixed  with  262*2cbm.  nitrogen.  To  convert  69'8cbm. 
sulphurous  acid  into  sulphuric  acid,  we  further  require 
34*9cbm.  oxygen,  which  are  mixed  with  ISl'lcbm.  nitro- 
gen. Since  tne  gases  should  contain  six  per  cent,  free 
oxygen  at  the  **  chamber  escape,'^  we  have  to  introduce 
143*8  cbm.  air  in  excess.  The  gases  from  100  kg.  sulphur 
will  therefore  amount  to  69*8  +  262*2+  34*9  +  131*1  + 
143*8=641  *8cbm.,  consisting  of 

10*64  vol.%  SOs 
10-36     „     O 
79t)0     „     N 

If  we  perform  the  same  calculation  with  iron  nyrites 
(FeSa)  and  zinc  blende  (ZnS),  we  obtain  the  following 
result ; — 

For  100kg.  FeS; 
37-2  +  521^+140+18*6+70  +  104-9:=423'0obm. 
Consisting  of  8*79  vol.%  SO, 
9*50     „      O 
81*62     „      N 
For  100kg.  ZnS 
23  +  68*6+11*5  +  43*2+ ll-6+43*2+75*8»2767  cbm. 
Consisting  of  8*31  vol.%  So. 
14*05    „       O 
77*64   ,.       N 


The  gas  mixtuie  from  100kg.  therefore  consists  of 

Sulphur.      Pyrites.      Zinc  blende. 

0bm.8O|  ^-8 87*2 23*0 

N    262*2 192*3 129*7 

air  300-8 193*5 124*0 


ft 


641-8  423-0  276*7 

orexpTee8edinvol.%So,  10*6  8*8  8*3 

whereas  the  total  volume  of  the  gases  per  100kg.  of  real  sulphur 
in  brimstone,  pyrites  and  zinc  blende  amounts  to  Snip.  Fgrit. 
zinc  bl.  ohm.  612, 800, 840. 

We  therefore  find  that  the  nercentage  of  sulphurous  acid 
in  the  chamber  gases  from  blende  is  only  slightly  dififerent 
from  that  from  pyrites ;  but  on  roasting  the  former  the 
chamber-room  must  be  enlarged  in  the  proportion  of  800 
to  840.  For  bumins  blende  Hasendever  and  Helbig's 
furnace  is  still  chiefly  employed,  but  the  ore  is  desul- 
phurixed  in  it  only  very  incompletely.  Latelv  kilns  with 
mechanical  agitators  have  been  tried.  That. of  the 
Vieille  Montague  Co.,  of  Oberhausen,  consbts  of  three 
horizontal  agitators,  turning  round  a  common  vertical 
shaft.  At  present  only  one  experimental  furnace  is  at 
work,  which  is  said  to  give  satisfactory  results.  A  firm 
in  U])per  Silesia  has  patented  a  kiln  consisting  of  three 
combined  shafts,  worked  with  hot  air.  The  "  Rhenania" 
(of  Aix-la-Chapelle)  made  experiments  with  roasting 


FIG. I. 


blende  in  a  horizontal  cast-iron  pipe  of  40cm.  diameter, 
in  which  the  ore  travelled  from  one  end  to  the  other  by 
means  of  a  screw  on  the  now  well-known  Thelen  plan. 
The  pipe  was  heated  from  the  outbide.  The  blende  con- 
tained 30%  S  to  begin  with,  and  samples,  taken  every 
three  hours,  tested  23-4,  20*4, 16 -2, 10  86, 6*9,  4*4,  4*2%  5 
respectively.  On  carrying;  out  the  experiment  on  a  larger 
scale,  a  half-round  cast-iron  pan  (2*5m.  diameter  and 
7*0m.  long)  was  nsed,  but  with  unsatisfactory  results,  as 
the  ore  could  not  be  protected  from  cooling  down  too  far. 
Lastly,  the  recently  aesigned  furnace  of  Messrs.  Eichhom 
and  Liebig  was  tried.  Ft  consists  of  six,  better  of  eight 
horizontal  shelves,  on  which  the  ore  travels  from  the  top 
to  the  bottom.    The  powdered  blende  is  emptied  into  the 
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hoppsr  a  (Figs.  1  and  2),  end  spread  on  nil  slielves  aa  lowest  one  lietnc  beated  by  Ihe  fireplace  A.  The  ore  is 
umfomily  as  powible,  in  a  Inyer  4cni.  high.  The  fire-  emptied  into  the  hopper,  aod  moves  downwards  from 
place  A  heatsllie  furD.ice,  and  thefire-j^expflBBupwardrl  ahelF  to  shelf.  The  eulphurooa  arid  f;eneral«d  passee 
in  the  direction  of  the  arrows  in  the  diagram,  heatinz  the  i  into  the  chamtiers  through  m  in  the  diiection  of  the 
firebrick  shelves  and  escape  at  <  into  the  chimney.  Heat-  arrows.  But  the  blende  contd  lie  only  roasted  down  to 
ing  with  gas  is  preferable,  sinre  a  ''  plus  prefsiire  "  cao  8%-t0%  S.  It  appears  that  ns  the  fire-gases  heated  the 
be  kept  up  in  the  Rues,  preventing  tlie  escape  of  sulphur-  bottom  shelf  only,  and  the  distance  from  one  shelf  to  the 
ouB  acid  into  the  atmosphere.    If  the  blende  on  the  shelf  I  other  was  3Dcm.,  the  radiant  heat  toald  not  act  prop<>ily. 

Fie.  2. 


Sia  desulphnrized,  it  is  withdrawn  throngh  a  workine 
oor,  and  theeharge  on  the  next  higher  shelf /ia  "ahovca 
down "  to  g  apij  so  forth,  whereas,  fresh  material  b 
charged  on  the  top  sbelf  a,  as  soon  as  it  has  become 
empty.  The  air  necessary  for  roasting 'enters  at  k,  is 
heated  bypassing  throngh  the  flues  I,  and  after  travelling 
over  the  suelves  g,  /,  e,  d,  and  so  forth,  is  conveyed  as 
aulpharons  acid  through  tn  to  the  leaden  chambers.  Up 
to  the  present  3000kg.  blende  were  worked  up  per  24 
honra  ;  every  six  hours  a  charge  is  drawn,  and  the  ore 
remains  in  Uie  furnace  fni:  36  hours.  On  different  days 
the  following  results  were  obtained  with  the  same  kind 
of  blende  ;— 

Sanrple    A  B  C  D 

The  ore  at  a  contained  ^5..  SI1  ..  31-!  ..  Sit  ..  Sit 
.,  WO  ..  »■»  ..  ai-3  ..  J4-J 
..  21-8  ..  227  ..  l»-7  ..  Il'S 
..  16-1  ..  IB-S  ..  12-3  ..  \rS 


The  inventors,  Eiclihorn  and  Liebig,  choose  IScm.  aa  a 

snitAble  space  between  two  shelves.  The  "  Rhenania  " 
is  going  to  alter  ai!  its  furnaces  on  thin  new  plan.  As 
regards  the  construction  of  the  leaden  chambers,  no  im- 
portant alterations  haie  been  lately  mode,  except  that,  in 
order  to  pave  lead,  the  widtli  has  been  gene  rally  in  creased. 
Instead  of  the  reclangutar  cross  section,  Hasenclever 
hascutoffthetopcomers,  because  this  shape  confotiDS  not 
only  better  to  the  coustmction  of  a  roof,  bnt  seems  alao 
to  be  more  suitable  to  the  passage  of  the  gasea.  Aasum- 
ing,  according  to  Schwarzenberg  (Ilolley,  Haadbneh  d. 
ehem.  Technologie,  p.  390),  that  the  g&see  require  5j 
hours  from  their  enl«ring  the  chambers  till  their  den- 
ture, we  can  suppose  that  the  gasea  travel  with  •  spiral 


Ft<3<.  3  and  4  represent  a  furnace  ii'hich  was  dc>.igned 
and  built  in  1S66  at  Slolbprj;,  liy  Umlin,  and  resenihh 
the  principle  that  of  Eichhom  and  Liehig.      It  also 
sists  of  a  series  of  horiionlal  shelves  a,  b,  e,  d,  e,  f,  t/,  tlie 


movement,  and  do  not  fill  up  the  whole  room  nnifonnl.r. 
Such  a  spiral  motion  is,  however,  rather  caused  by  the  ex- 
istence of  rectangular  comets  than  if  the  cross  section  ap- 
proaches the  ahnpe  of  a  circle.  There  is  also  the  connid- 
erntion  of  a  slipht  saving  in  lead.  Director  SIroof,  of  the 
Griesheim  works,  allows  the  gases  to  escape  from  several 
tunnels  in  the  long  side  of  a  chsmber.  The  same  worts 
have  also  taken  np  again  Marignac's  experiments  for 
making  highly  concentrated  aitlplinric  add  and  moDohy- 
drate  hy  strong  cooling  and  cryatallixation.    For  Ibe 
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carriase  of  snlpharic  acid,  iron  barrels  and  bottles  have 
partially  replaced  the  use  of  glass  carboys.  Messrs. 
Vorster  and  GrUneberg,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  transport 
of  liquid  acids,  propose  to  mix  them  with  ''Kieselgutir," 
which  absorbs  three  parts  of  sulphuric  acid,  forming  a 
solid  mass,  which  can  be  used  directly  for  many  purposes, 
or  it  must  be  lixiviated  if  a  pure  acid  is  wanted. 

ScUt  (Jake  and  Hydrochloric  Acid  Manufacture. ^"So 
improvements  have  been  recently  introduced.  The  Har- 
greaves  process  has  been  unable  to  make  its  way  into 
Germany  ;  and  Jones*  and  Mactoar's  mechanical  furnaces 
have  been  contined  to  the  manufacture  of  sulphate  of 
potash.  The  price  of  hydrochloric  acid  has,  on  the  whole, 
remained  uncnanged  in  the  last  few  years,  and  in  many 
cases  it  was  replaced  by  oil  of  vitriol,  which  has  con- 
siderably receded  in'  price.  Lately,  however,  a  new 
stimulus  has  been  given  to  the  hydrochloric  acid  manu- 
facture by  the  Sclieibler  process  of  working  up  the  slags 
of  the  Thomas  Gilchrist  steel  process  for  the  extraction  of 
phosphoric  acid.  The  slags  have  the  following  com- 
position : — 


A  B 

PMs  16  79% 17*23%  .... 

SiO,  7-35 6*60...... 

Cad  50-86 fiS'28. 

jm^^^  «•••■•••••     I  Xtf ff  •*•■••     §  uv^f  •  •  •  • 

Fe.O,    898 410,,.... 

FeO    7*85 10-66 900., 

MnO 4-71 3-40, 4-62„ 

CaS 1-06 1-06 092., 


19-20% 
7-20,. 

49-00,, 
3-75,. 
483,, 


The  details  of  the  process  have  been  already  published  in 
the  Journal.  The  German  hydrochloric  acia  production 
in  1882  amounted  to 


126,450  tons  from  18  soda  works, 
and   22,000         „         8  potash  .. 


altogether  148,450  tons  of  311''  Tw.  (W'B.) 

Soda  Ash,  Ac, — The  manufacture  of  soda  ash  has 
risen    considerably  in  the  last  few  years.      The  total 
production  of   calcined,  caustic   and  crystallized  soda 
—calculated  as  100%  NagCOs— which  in  1877  amounted 
to    42,500    tons,    has  increased    to    115,500  tons   in 
1883,  of  which  56,200  tons  are  made  by  the  Leblanc, 
and  69,300   tons  by  the  ammonia  process.     The  price 
of  soda  ash,  which  before  1877  was  23  marks  (or  shillings) 
per  100kg.  iBatpresentl2  to  14  marks.  The  price  has  there- 
fore fallen  45%,  whereas  the  production  has  more  than 
doubled.    As  only  very  small  quantities  of  soda  are  ex- 
ported, it  must  M  concluded  that  the  consumption  of 
this  article  has  extendea  immensely  since  1877.    Uasen- 
clever  ascribes  this  happy  result  to  the  change  of  the 
German  commercial  policy  in  1879  from  free  trade  to 
protection,  and  argues  that,  although  the  alkali  is  now 
produced  at  home,  the  consumer  pays  for  it  only  half 
as  much  as    )  ears    ago.      The    advance  of  the  am- 
monia-soda process  is  as  victorious  in  Germany  as  it 
is  in  France  and  England.      The  Solvay  Co.  is  steadily 
enlarging  its  works,  and  before  long  the  import  of  soda 
into  Germany  will  altogether  cease,  and  will  be  followed 
by  an  overproduction,  which  must  be  naturally  accom- 
panied by  a  struggle  between    the  Leblanc-soda  and 
ammonia-soda    works.      Whereas,  in  England  and  in 
France  a  modus  vivendi  has  been  established  for  the 
present,  the  Leblanc  soda  manufacturers  of  Germany 
may  prepare  themselves  for  a  severe  crisis  in  the  near 
future.  Mr.  Hasenclever  then  discusses  the  results  which 
Mr.  Chance,  of  Birmingham,  has  obtained  in  working  the 
SehafTner  and  Helbig  sulphur  recovery  proceE^s.    These, 
as  well  as  Mr.  L.  Mond's  patent  for  the  manufacture  of 
hydrochloric  acid  as  a  bv- product  of  the  ammonia  soda 
process  have  been  alreaov  published  in  the  Journal.     In 
the  Solvay  process  there  nave  been  introduced  important 
improvements,  which  resulted  in  increasing  the  produc- 
tive power  of  each  set  of  apparatus,  termed  an  **  element  *' 
by  M.  Solvay.    Whereas,  an  element  used  to  produce  10 
tons  sodaash  per  24  hours,  it  now  yields  from  15  to  22,  and 
these  last  few  mouths  even  30  tons.    That  such  improve- 
inenta  mean  a  smaller  loss  of  ammonia  per  ton  of  soda,  a 


saving  in  wages  and  capital  outlay  for  plant,  besides 
other  advantages,  need  scarcely  be  pointed  out.  In  the 
Leblanc  process  the  introduction  of  the  Thelen  apparatus 
for  boiling  down  and  calcining,  a  better  market  for  hydro- 
chloric acid,  a  saving  in  fuel,  and  a  cheaper  price  for 
pyrites  have  also  reduced  the  costs  of  production.  The 
author  thinks  it  improbable  that  many  works  will  dis- 
continue their  operations,  if  a  crisis  sete  in,  owing  to 
overproduction.  Most  of  the  soda  works  are  owned  by 
limited  companies,  who  go  on  working  for  a  long  time, 
even  without  profit.  '*  Reduction  of  SMre  capital,"  sighs 
Mr.  Hasenclever,  "  issue  of  debenture  bonds,  and  loans 
with  bankers,  are  among  the  means  in  Germany  to  carry 
on  manufacturing  establishments  witliout  profit  for  a 
very  long  time.*'  Therefore  there  need  be  no  fear  at 
present  that  one  prooe^  will  drive  out  the  other  ;  but  it 
ma^  be  safely  assumed  that  German  soda  works  must  be 
satisfied  with  a  small  rate  of  profit  for  a  long  time  to 
come. — S.  H. 


The  Processes  of  the  Sulphuric  Acid  Chambers,    By  G. 
Lunge,  and  P.  Naef.    Chem.  Ind.,  1884,  p.  5. 

The  experimente  recorded  in  tliis  paper  were  chiefly 
made  at  the  works  of  Schnorf  Brothers  at  Uetikon  near 
Ziirich,  where,  for  several  months,  a  series  of  chambers 
with  some  of  the  latest   improvements   was   devoted 
entirely  to  the  purposes  of  research.     Other  experiments 
were  also  conaucted  in  the  British  Alkali  Works  at 
Widnes.    The  chamber  system  at  Uetikon  had  a  total 
cubical  contents  of   3,650 cbm.,  and   comprised    three 
chambers.  No.  1,  42m.  long,  7'lm.  wide,  7m.  high ;  No. 
2,  20x7*lx7m. ;    No.  3,    11  x  7*1  x  7m.      The   pyrites 
burner  was  of  the  Mal^tra  construction  and  had  10  com- 
partments.   The  Glover  tower  was  3*3m.  in  diameter, 
and  9m.  high  ;  the  Gay-Lussac  tower  was  of  unusually 
large  dimensions,  viz.,  2*4m.  in  diameter,  17m.  high,  the 
cubical  contents  being  76*8cbm.,  that  is,  2'1  per  cent,  of 
the  total  chamber  spaoe.    The  system  worked  under 
ordinary  circumstances  in  a  normal  manner ;  the  con- 
sumption of  nitric  acid,  of  36**  B.  was  1  '4  per  cent,  calcu- 
latea  upon  the  pyrites,  or  of  NaNOs,  2-2  per  cent, 
calculated  upon  the  sulphur.     In  different  paits  of  the 
system,  leaden  tubes  were  soldered  in  the  chamber  walls. 
These  tubes  held  doubly  perforated  caoutehouc  stoppers, 
through  the  one  perforation  a  glass  tube  reaching  for 
I '5m.  in  the  interior  of  the  chamber  passed,  in  the  other 
a  thermometer  was  fitted.    In  the  places  indicated  by 
the  Roman  numbers  in  the  diagram  here  given,  the 
leaden  tubes  were  inserted.    I. ,  in  the  connection  between 
the  Glover  tower  and  the  first  chamber;  II.,  III.,  IV., 
in  the  side  wall  of  the  first  chamber,  20ro.  from  the  end, 
placed  vertically  above  each  other  at  distances  of  1  '2, 3 '5 
and  6'lm.  respectively  from  the  floor.    XII.,  in  the  end 
wall  of  the  first  chamber,  r4m.  from  the  floor;  X.,  in 
the  centre  of  the  cover  and  in  the  same  vertical  plane  as 
II.,  III.,  IV.  ;  XI.,    likewise  in  the  cover,    halfway 
between  X.  and  the  end  of  the  chamber ;  V.,  in  tlie  tube 
connecting  the  first  and  second  chambers;  VI.,  in  the 
middle  of  the  side  wall  of  the  second  chamber,  and  Im. 
from  the  bottom;  VII.,  in  the  tube  connecting  the 
second  and  third  chambers ;  VIII.,  in  the  tube  connect- 
ing the  third  chamber  with  the  Gay-Lussac  tower ;  IX., 
in  the  exit  tube  of  the    Gay-Lussac   tower,  opening 
directly  to  the  air.     As  regards  the  analysis  of  the 
chamber    gases,    it   was   considered    desirable,    when 
possible,    to   estimate  N,0a,N,04,N0.S0„0  and  N, 
disregarding  N,0,  which  could  not  well  be  present  in 
more  than  traces,  as  the  separation  of  the  other  nitrogen 
oxides  in  presence  of  a  great  excess  of  SO,  already  pre- 
sented considerable  dimcultv.     For  N,Os  and  rf^O^ 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  had  been  found  by  one  of 
the  authors,  a  good  absorbent,  and  by  estimating  upon 
the  one  hand,  the  total  nitrogen  in  the  solution,  upon 
the  other,  the  amount  of  oxygen  absorbed  from  perman- 
ganate to  oxidize  the  N^Os  and  N^O^  to  N|0.,  an 
accurate  estimation  of  the  N,0,  and  N,04  could  bo 
obtained.     The  method  is  unfortunately  worthless  in 
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preselice  of  SO,.    The  following  method  was  then  had 
recourse  to:  The  gases  freed  from  H^SO^  by  passing 
through  a  long  tube  filled  with  cotton -wool,  were  con- 
ducted by  means  of  an  aspirator  through  soda-lye  which 
absorbed  N30,,N,0x  and  SOs,  theu  through  perman- 
ganate solution  for  the  absorption  of  NO,  Uie  residual 
gas,  cousiBting  of  O  and  N,  being  collected   in   the 
aspirator,  and  the  first  estimated  directly,  the  second 
interred  from  the  difference.      In    the   soda  solution, 
estimations  were  made  of,  (a)  the  sulphur  by  oxidation 
with   bromine   water   and   precipitation  with   barium 
chloride ;  (b)  the  oxygen  consumed  from  permanganate; 
(c)  the  nitro$;en  either  in  the  nitrometer  or  by  the  iron 
method.      This  plan,  for  several  reasons,  had  to  be 
abandoned.      Experiments   with    samples   of   gas,    of 
known  composition,  showed  that  sodium  hydrate  solu- 
tion brings  about  the  decomposition  of  nitrons  acid  with 
formation  of  NO,  that  sulpnurous  acid  expels  nitrous 
acid  from  its  compound  with  soda,  and  that  sulphurous 
acid  vitiates  estimations  made  by  means  of  the  nitro- 
meter ;  and  lastl^^,  owing  to  the  great  dilution  of  the 
chamber  gases  with  air,  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
SO 2  undergoes  oxidation,  and  estimation  (6)  becomes  of 


of  each  system  of  tubes,  an  aspirator  consisting  of  a  ghsB 
bottle  of  about  18  litres  capacity,  and  graduated  in  Utree, 
was  attached.    The  water  which  flowed  from  the  aspira- 
tor9  was  collected  and  measured  at  the  end  of  each 
experiment    The  amount  of  gas  drawn  through  each 
system  of  U-tubes  was  thus  arrived  at   The  nnabsorbed 
portion  of  the  gas  which  was  coUected  in  the  aspirator 
consisted  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen.    The  first  was  estima- 
ted  eudiometrically  by  means  of  pyn^lic  add,  or, 
latteriy,  in  Orsats  apparatus  by  means  of  phoephoma, 
the  second  was  inferred  from  the  difference.    The  sodium 
hydrate  solution  in  the  U-tubes  was  treated  with  bromuie 
water  for  the  oxidation  of  SO  „  acidified  with  hydrochloric 
acid  and  precipitated  with  barium  chloride.    To  the  solu- 
tion of  potassium  permanganate,  a  measured  onantity  of 
standard  ferrous  suiphate  was  added  in  excess,  the  amount 
m  excess  being  determined    by  titrating  back  with  ^ 
potassium  permanii:anate  solution.     As  NO  could  not 
very  well  be  present,  especially   when   dealing  with 
strongly  yellow  gases,  the  small  quantity  of  oxygen  ab- 
sorbed  from  the  perman^nate  was  always  calculated 
into  N,0„  Ice.  of  N  KMnO*  corresponding  to0*558cc. 
of  NjO,.    In  the  sulphuric  acid,  N,0,  and  N.O^  were 


k — 7J0 


no  value.    The  final  result  of  many  experiments  was  to 
prove  that  soda-lye  can  only  be  employed  for  the  absorp- 
tion of  N,0.  and  N^O^  in  cases  where  it  is  not  desired 
to  separate  those  two  compounds  quantitatively.    This 
remark  applies  speciaUy  to  the  analysis  of  the  gases  of 
the  first  chamber ;  on  account  of  the  enormous  excess  of 
SO,  small  errors  in  the  determination  of  that  constituent 
would  lead  to  very  large  ones  in  that  of  the  N^O^  and 
N.Ov.    No  attempt  was  therefore  made  to  determine 
the  N,0,  and  N^O*  separately  in  the  gases  of  the  first 
chamber.    The  method  about  to  be  described  was  em- 
ployed for  the  analvsis  of  the  gases  of  the  second  and 
third  chambers,  and  Gay-Lussac  tower.    The  sampling 
tube  fitted  as  above  mentioned,  in  the  chamber  wall  was 
connected  at  its  outer  end  with  a  T-piece,  both  limbs  of 
which  were  joined  to  systems  of  U-tubes.    The  first 
limb  led  to  four  U-tubes,  three  of  which  were  filled  with 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  the  fourth  with  a  known 
quantity   of  ?  solution   of  potassium   permanganate. 
The  second  limb  had  continuation  in  a  tube  filled  with 
cotton  wool  for  a  length  of  0*6m.,  by  which  means  finely 
divided  sulphuric  acid  was  retained.     The  tube  filled 
with  cotton  wool  was  connected  with  two  U-tubes  con- 
taining soda-lye  for  the  absorption  of  SO,.    At  the  end 


determined  by*Lunge's  method,  (Ber.  d.  Deutsch.  Chem. 
Ges.,  VoL  2,  p.  1,230),  according  to  which  the  total 
nitrogen  is  estimated  by  the  nitrometer  and  the  oxygen 
required  to  form  N^Os,  oy  titration  with  ^  KMnO«.  A 
deduction  has,  of  course,  to  be  made  for  the  oxyeen 
required  by  the  SO,.  The  researches  nnaer- 
taken  are  described  in  detail  under  different  head- 
ings. 

A.— The  ctbsenee  of  nitrogen  teiroxide  in  a  chamber 
system  workina  normally. — All  the  experiments  in  con- 
nection with  this  question  were  made  when  the  chamber 
system  was  working  in  a  normal  manner,  the  gases  of 
the  first  chamber  having  a  lightj^of  the  second  a  deeper, 
of  the  third  a  dark  yeUow  colour.  At  the  Gay-Lussac 
tower,  slightly  yellow  fumes  were  visible.  Lasne  and 
Benker*s  apparatus,  though  fitted  at  the  worksat  Uetikon, 
was  not  brought  into  action  in  any  portion  of  this  research. 
The  collection  and  analysis  of  the  gases  of  different 
chambers  were  made  at  the  same  time  in  the  case  of  the 
experiments  having  the  same  number.  In  the  foUowiag 
table,  the  amount  of  the  constituents  is  expressed  in 
volumes  per  cent  The  Roman  numerals  rtfer  to  the 
position  of  the  sampling  tubes  as  indicated  in  the 
diagram  given  above : — 


Na  of  Expt. 

No.  of  Chamber. 

PotiUon  of 
Sampling  Tube. 

• 

Oompodtion  of 'Oaa. 

O 

N 

80» 

K.0, 

H.0* 

1 

a 

Vlll. 

5*88 

93-95 

0-008 

0*184 

«    1 

3 

vin. 

6-71 

94*07 

0-003 

0-200 

oino 

I 

2 

vu. 

5-82 

91-00 

0-010 

0*108 

— 

*   i 

3 

Vlll. 

6-99 

92-83 

0-006 

0-173 

— 

I 

2 

vu. 

7-12 

92*62 

0-127 

0*135 

— 

•  ( 

3 
Gay-Lussac  Tower. 

YUL 
IX. 

6*20 

83-59 

O-O006 

0-210 
0-029 

— 

6 

3 

Vlll. 

6*89 

93*86 

0-002 

0-250 

— 

6 

3 

vin. 

600 

93*80 

0*032 

0178 

— 
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The  moet  important  deduction  whicli  may  be  drawn 
from  these  figures  is  that  in  a  chamber  system  working 
normally  no  nitrogen  tetroxide  is  present,  the  pre- 
dominating oxide  of  nitrogen  being  NaOj,  which  may 
be  locally  reduced  by  SO2  to  NO,  the  NO,  however, 
being  at  once  oxidized  back  to  NjiOs.  The  same  theory 
as  to  the  function  of  the  N2OS  was  advanced  by 
Berzelius,  and  subsequently  by  Weber,  but  there  was  no 
direct  evidence  to  prove  the  absence  of  N2O4.  The 
authors  consider  that  the  theory  advanced  and  main- 
tained by  one  of  them  for  several  years,  as  to  the 
important  function  discharged  by  NjOs,  has  now  received 
by  these  experiments  on  the  large  scale,  entire  confir- 
mation. As  mentioned  above,  it  was  not  found  possible 
to  separate  analytically  ^203  and  Nu04  in  the  gases  of 
the  first  chamber,  the  theory  is  therefore  constructed 
upon  the  analvses  of  the  gases  of  the  other  chambers. 
But  consideration  of  the  following  facts  will  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  N2O4  is  likewise  absent  from  the  first 
chamber.  It  is  shown  further  on  that  under  no  circum- 
stances was  N2O4  found  in  the  second  chamber,  even 
when  owing  to  abnormal  working  there  was  much  of 
that  gas  in  the  third  chamber ;  second,  the  oxides  of 
nitrogen  contain  less  oxygen  in  the  fore  part  of  the 
system,  where  the  SO2  exerts  the  most  energetic  re- 
ducing action,  than  in  iJie  hinder  part ;  and,  as  is  shown 
by  experimenta  22  to  24,  the  excess  of  NO  found  in  the 
fore  part  of  the  first  chamber  decreases  gradually  until 
the  other  end  of  that  chamber  is  arrived  at.  In  the 
above  experiments,  the  amount  of  oxygen  present  was 
found  in  the  majority  of  cases  to  be  a  normal  one.  In 
experiment  3,  seven  per  cent,  of  oxygen  was  found  but 
no  N2O4.  From  this  it  would  appear  that  the  presence 
of  an  excessive  quantity  of  oxygen  cannot  of  itself  cause 
the  formation  of  N2O4.  Further  (Confirmation  of  this  is 
to  be  obtained  from  the  following  research  as  to  the  pro- 
cesses which  take  place  under  abnormal  conditions  of 
-work. 

B. — Conditions  under  which  a  Formation  of  Tetrooside 
of  Nitrogen  Takes  P/acc.— Experiments  were  made  to 
oetermine  whether  a  formation  of  N2O4  takes  place 
when  the  amount  of  nitrogen  oxides  introduced  is  such 
that,  viewed  through  the  panes,  the  chamber  gases  have 
a  daiik  yellow  colour,  and  the  exit  gases  from  the  Gay- 
Lnssac  Tower  are  likewise  strongly  coloured.  The  fol- 
lowing analytical  results  show  that  under  such  circum- 
stances a  formation  of  Na04  continually  takes  place : — 


in  the  second  chamber  only  NaOs  was  present  If,  under 
circumstances  the  most  favourable  for  its  formation, 
N2O4  is  found  only,  in  the  hinder  part  of  the  system,  and 
not  at  aJl  in  the  first  chamber,  where  the  greatest 
portion  of  the  sulphuric  acid  is  produced,  how  much  less 
may  it  be  expected  to  occur  in  the  first  chamber  when 
the  last  contains  no  oxide  of  nitrogen  but  N2O9.  The 
formation  of  N2O4  must  be  considered  as  due  to  a 
secondary  reaction  taking  place  in  the  hindmost 
portion  of  the  chamber  system  under  certain  conditions, 
and  entirel^r  unconnected  with  the  process  proper  of 
sulphuric  acid  production.  The  occurrence  of  N2O4  when 
the  chamber  gases  have  a  strongly  yellow  colour,  that  is 
to  say  when  a  large  excess  of  nitrogen  oxides  is  present, 
may  be  ascribed  to  two  causes :  first,  under  such  circum- 
stanceSj  the  formation  of  sulphuric  acid  is  so  far  completed 
in  the  first  chamber  that  the  amount  of  sulphuric  acid  in 
the  last  chamber  is  not  sufficient  to  prevent  the  oxidation 
of  the  nitrogen  above  the  compound  N^Os  as  it  is  able  to 
when  the  working  is  normal.  In  addition  to  this  it  may 
be  pointed  out  as  the  second  cause  that  when  the 
chamber  gases  are  very  yellow  SO2  does  not  occur  in  the 
last  chamber,  as  it  is  found  to  do  when  the  working  is 
normal,  exerting  a  reducing  action  upon  the  N2O4  which 
may  be  expressed  by  the  following  equation  : — 

SO,  -f-  N2O4 + H2O = NaOj  -I-  H2SO4. 

N2O4  cannot  exist  until  the  SO2  has  been  reduced  to  its 
minimum  proportion,  and  in  chamber  gases  containing 
N2O4  only  very  small  amounts  of  SOj— from  '0004  to 
'0002  per  cent. — are  found.  The  amount  of  free  oxygen 
does  not  appear  to  have  any  influence  upon  the  formation 
of  N9O4.  With  a  large  excess  of  nitrogen  oxides  and  an 
abnormally  low  percentage  of  oxygen  N2O4  was  found  to 
occur  in  the  third  chamber,  as  the  following  two  analyses 

show : 

Experiment  12. 

Chamber  3,  Composition 

BampUng  tube  Vin.  ofQaa. 

O  , 4*21  per  cent. 

N  ' 95-61 

N.Oa 0188      „ 

N.O4 0*110      „ 

Experiment  13. 

Chamber  3,  CompoBiftion 

Sampliag  tube  Yin.  of  Gaa. 

O 4'31  per  cent. 

N 96'40 

N,0, 0170      „ 

NjO, 0-118      „ 


No.  of  ExDt. 

No.  of  Chamber. 

FoBltion  of 
Sampling  Tube. 

1 

Compodtion  of  Oaa. 

0 

'  N 

SOa 

NaO, 

NaO* 

^   >  { 

3 

VIEL 

7-13 

92-57 

0*002 

0-182 

0121 

Gay-Lussac  Tower. 

IX. 

— 

— 

— 

0*0008 

0-083 

' 

3 

vm. 

6-32 

9I'43 

O'OOOI 

0*195 

0*051 

8 

2 

vn. 

5*61 

91'U 

0*064 

0189 

— 

t 

Gay-Lussac  Tower. 

IX. 

— 

— 

— 

0-022 

0-002 

9 

3 

vni. 

5'60 

94*25 

• 

0-246 

0-005 

Gay-Lussac-Tower. 

IX. 

— 

f 

— 

0*018 

ODOl 

10 

3 

vm. 

6:79 

93'95 

— 

0-213 

0-025 

■■  ( 

3 
2 

vm. 
vn. 

6*80 
COl 

93-91 
«3-75 

0001 
OtK)7 

0177 
0-231 

0-111 

These  results  derived  confirmation  from  further  experi- 
ments made  at  Widnes.  Special  consideration  mav  be 
given  to  experiments  8  and  11.  In  both  cases  the  third 
chamber  contained  a  considerable  amount  of  N2O4,  whilst 


On  the  other  hand  the  following  experiments  show  that 
when  the  amount  of  nitrogen  oxides  is  normal,  even  a 
large  excess  of  free  oxygen  does  not  give  rise  to  the 
formation  of  N3O4. 
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No.  of 

No.  of 
Chamber. 

Foiition  of 

CompoaitiOD  of  Gas. 

Szpt. 

O 

K 

91-64 

0180 

N3O4 

14 

3 

VIIL 

1 
818 

— 

-1 

3 

2 

VIII. 
VII. 

8*59 
8*67 

9131 
91-21 

0*105 
0-119 

^-~ 

»{ 

3 
2 

VIIL 
VIL 

9-11 
9*19 

90-77 
90*68 

0-123 
0-130 

— 

//.  The  Loss  of  Sitre  by  the  Gay-Lussac  Tower. — 
From  a  theoretical  point  of  view  the  process  of  sulphuric 
acid  production  is  a  continuous  one.  Practically,  how- 
ever, there  is  invariably  a  loss  of  nitre,  amonntine  under 
favourable  circumstances  to  aboiit  2-3  parts  of  MaNOs 
per  100  of  sulphur.  This  loss  is  due  either  to  the 
occurrence  of  chemical  reactions  in  which  the  oxides  of 
nitrogen  are  reduced  to  N  or  NO,  or  to  the  mechanical 
removal  of  nitrogen  compounds  from  the  system  either 
in  the  exit  gases,  the  sulphuric  acid,  or  dv  accident. 
The  loss,  bv  reason  of  chemical  reactions,  has  already 
been  studiea  by  one  of  the  authors.  The  most  important 
results  arrived  at  by  this  earlier  work  are  that  in  the 
Glover  tower,  there  is  no  appreciable  loss  by  reason  of 
reduction  to  N  or  NO,  and  even  in  the  chambers  such  a 
reduction  can  seldom  be  detect^,  and  then  only  locally, 
near  the  steam  inlet.  When  the  system  is  working 
normally  the  loss  of  nitre  is  a  mechanical  one  for  by  far 
the  greater  part,  and  is  to  be  ascribed  mainly  to  an 
incomplete  aoeorotion  in  the  Gay-Lussac  tower,  and  in 
a  less  degree  to  the  removal  of  acid  from  the  chambers. 
When  largely  diluted  with  air,  nitrous  fumes  can  no 
longer  be  distinguished  by  their  yellow  colour,  bat  when 
the  chamber  gases  are  strongly  yellow,  yellow  fomes  are 
frequently  oraerved  at  the  exit  of  the  Gay-Luisac  tower. 
This  loss  is  ascribed  by  Lasne  and  Benker  to  the  small 
absorptive  power  for  N3O4  possessed  by  sulphuric  acid, 
hence  their  process  for  the  reduction  of  Ns04  to  N^iOs  by 
the  introduction  of  SO3  into  the  tower.  It  is  very 
possible  that  by  snch  procedure  the  consumption  of  nitre, 
calculated  upon  the  sulphuric  acid  produced,  is  reduced 
by  reason  of  the  reactions  being  continued  even  in  the 
tower,  but  it  has  been  shown  by  one  of  the  authors 
(Lunge.  Ber.  d.  Dentsch.  Chem.  Ges.  1882,  p.  488.)  that 
N2O4  is  easily  and  completely  absorbed  by  sulphuric  acid 
of  60**  B.,  with  formation  of  nitroeo-sulpnonic  acid  and 
nitric  add.  The  following  series  of  experiments,  in 
which  the  chamber  gases  were  maintained  of  a  strongly 
yellow  colour,  and  in  which,  therefore,  the  amount  of 
nitrogen  oxides  in  some  cases  was  above  the  normal, 
was  made  with  a  view  of  determining  whether  N«04  is 
absorbed  with  difficulty.  Some  of  the  experiments  have 
l)een  recorded  above,  but  are  again  set  down  here  for 
purposes  of  comparison. 

EXPKRIMBNT  4. 

Chamber  3  (VIJI).  Gay 

O  6*20  - 

N 93*50  — 

SO, 0-008  — 

N.Oa  0*210  0-029 

N.O .- 


EXPBRIMBMT  7. 


Chambers. 

0 713 

N    92-57 

SO,   0*002 

NtO, 0*182 

N,o« 0-m 


Gay-LuM.    Nitr.  ViL  (60*B) 


0-0008 
0-083 


1'5S 


EXPRRIMKNT  8. 


Chambers. 

0 5*33 

N 94-43 

SO, 000O4 

N,0,....    0-195 
N,0«....    0-051 


Chamber  2. 

5*61 
94  14 
0*064 
0189 


Oar-lASk  NitrViKfiO^B) 


0-022 
0*002 


1-52 


Experiment  12. 


Chambers. 


Gajr 


O 

N 

N,0, ... 
NIO4... 


4-21 
95*51 
0-168 
0-110 


OtttS 
0*053 


NitrVit(57^ 
1^4 


BXPERIMSlfT  9. 


Chamber  3. 
0 5*50 


N    

M  xO, . . . . 
N,04... 


94*25 
0*246 
0*005 


Gay-LoM 


0t)18 
0-001 


mtr  Tit  (S9^) 


Experiment  17. 


Chamber  3. 

0 5*29 

N    94-47 

N,Oa....    0-242 
N  O  ....  00004 


Gay-LoM. 


0-015 


Nitr  Kit  (S9"B) 


1*14 


The  absolute  loss  of  nitre  in  the  above  exneriments  may 
be  arrived  at  if  the  total  volume  of  gas  wnich  leaves  the 
Gay-Lussac  tower  in  a  given  period  be  known.  Aa  it  is 
not  possible  to  measure  this  volume  with  sufficient 
accuracy,  recourse  must  be  had  to  a  process  of  calcu- 
lation from  the  quantity  of  p^rrites  burnt,  and  the 
proportion  of  oxygen  in  the  exit  gases,  (c./.  LnngeV 
Bo£i  InduBtrie  I,  p.  209).  For  the  oxidation  of  2mols. 
Fe8:t  into  Fe20a  and  H^iSOi,  15at.  of  O  are  required,  or 
1,3(X)  litres  of  oxygen,  and  4,900  litres  of  nitn^n  for 
every  kilogram  of  sulphur  oxidized.  The  exit  gases 
contain  upon  an  average  6  vols.  p.c.  of  free  oxygen, 
therefore  for  Ikilo.  of  sulphur  oxidized  2,100  litres  of 
air  in  addition  to  the  above  quantities  are  required, 
and  the  total  volume  of  gas  which  for  every  one  kilogram 
of  sulphur  leaves  the  Gay-Lunsac  tower  will  be  4,900+ 
2,100=7,000  litres.  '  In  the  chamber  system  at  Uetikon 
2,700  kilograms  S  (from  6,000  kilograms  of  pyrites)  were 
burnt  daihr ;  in  24  hours  the  volume  of  gns  passing  from 
the  Gay-Lussac  tower  was  therefore  7  x  2,700=:  18,900 
cubic  metres.  The  daily  loss  of  nitre  by  the  non- 
absorption  of  NjOs  and  N2O4  in  the  Gay-Lussac  tower  in 
experiments  4,  8,  9,  made  under  conditions  nearer  to 
the  normal  than  the  others  is  calculated  to  have  been  aa 
follows : 


No.  of  Bxpt 

KaOs 

NaNO, 

KitrioAcld38«B 

Absolute  loga 
inKilogr. 

0.0.01^0.  on 
theS 

p.0.  calc  on 
the  Pyrites 

KUogr. 

IKC.  ealo.  on 
theS 

p.o.oi]aon 
thePyrttea 

4 

8 
9 

litres. 
6181 
4317 
3501 

41« 
33*13 
27  29 

1-54 
1*22 
1*01 

0*« 
0*55 
0*45 

61-93 
49*12 
40*57 

2*29 
1*81 
1*50 

llkS 
0*81 
OV 
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Under  ordinary  commercial  working,  tlie  yearly  avenge 
of  loss  in  the  same  system  was 


p.c  calo.  on 

theS 

2-2 


KaNOs 

P.O.  calo.  on  the 
Pyrites 
ID 


Nitric  acid  88*3 

p.c  calo.  on    p.c.  calc  on 
the  S         the  Pyrites 
8-1  14 


Thus  in  spite  of  the  large  dimensions  of  the  Gay-Lussac 
tower,  there  was  a  loss  of  nitre  due  to  imperfect 
absorption.  In  experiment  4,  70  per  cent,  of  the  total  loss 
of  nitre  is  to  be  ascribed  to  imperfect  absorption,  in 
experiment  8,  55  per  cent. ,-  in  experiment  9,  45 '9  per  cent. 
The  balance  of  loss  is  no  doubt  partly  due  to  a  removal 
of  nitrogen  oxides  in  the  chainber  acid,  but  whether  the 
remaining  fraction  of  loss  b  on  account  of  reduction  to 
NO  or  N  cannot  be  certainly  said.  It  must  be  pointed 
out  that  the  yearly  average  of  the  total  loss  of  nitre 
would  most  probably  be  greater  than  the  loss  observed 
in  the  experiments  referred  to;  hence  it  ia  possible  that 
more  extended  experiments  would  prove,  practically  the 
whole  loss  to  be  due  to  imperfect  absorption  in  the  Gay- 
Lussac  tower,  when  the  system  was  working  normally. 
The  authors  consider  that  their  results  go  far  to  prove 
that  the  chemical  loss  of  nitre  by  reason  of  a  too  strong 
reduction,  if  not  niliB  too  small  to  be  taken  into  any 
account.  Experiments  4,  8, 9  and  17  show,  that,  contrary 
to'  the  usual  assumption,  the  yellow  fumes  oj  the  Gay- 
Lusaac  exit  gae  do  not  consist  of  N2O4.  When  the  colour 
is  only  feebly  yellow,  N2OS  alone  is  present,  but  when 
the  chamber  gases  have  a  strongly  yellow  colour,  N.JO4 
is  found  both  in  the  inlet  and  outlet  pipes  of  the  Gay- 
Lussac  tower.  As  regards  the  strength  of  the  acid 
employed  in  the  Gay-Lussac  tower,  a  number  of 
experiments  were  made  with  a  view  of  determining 
whether  an'acid  stronger  than  that  of  59°  B.  usually  at 
work  would  be  a  more  perfect  absorbent,  and  whether 
any  difference  could  be  observed  as  to  the  relative 
absorption  of  N3O3  and  N204  by  acids  of  different 
strengths.  It  was  found  that  there  was  no  distinct 
difTerence  between  the  action  of  acids  of  respectively  59° 
and  60°B,  however,  acid  of  62°  B.  gave  somewhat  better 
results.  Experiments  upon  a  small  scale  showed  that 
by  increasing  the  flow  of  acid  an  improved  absorption 
resulted ;  upon  the  large  scale  however,  no  advantage 
was  obtained  by  increasing  the  amount  of  acid  which 
passed  through  the  tower,  and  it  was  also  seen  that-  the 
work  which  a  tower  could  perform  was  the  same  whether 
it  gave  a  nitrous  vitriol  containing  1  '6  per  cent,  or  only 
l-O  per  cent  of  NaOs.  From  the  analyses  of  nitrous 
vitriol  which  arc  given  above,  it  appears  that  NaOj  is 
the  only  oxide  of  nitrogen  present,  even  in  cases  where 
the  chamber  gases  contained  Na04  as  well  as  NaOs. 
This  fact  had  previously  been  pointed  out  by  Lunge 
(Dingl.  Polyt.  Journ.  226,  291),  and  has  received  confir- 
mation at  the  hands  of  Benker  and  Lasne,  and  Marsh. 
It  is  suggested  that  statements  made  by  other  observers 
as  to  the  presence  of  Nj04  were  based  upon  results 
obtained  by  unreliable  methods  of  analysis.  The  authors 
do  not  absolutely  deny  the  possibility  of  N2O4  or  HNOj 
occurring  in  nitrous  vitriol  but  consider  their  presence 
extremely  improbable  when  the  chambers  are  working 
normally.  The  apparent  non -absorption  of  N2O4  in 
the  Gay-Lussac  tower  is  all  the  more  strange  when 
regard  is  had  to  the  ease  with  which  sulphuric  acid  of 
60"  B.  <M  absorb  that  gas  even  when  considerably  diluted, 
but  whether  this  anomaly  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
enormous  dilution  of  the  gases  of  the  Gay-Lussac  tower 
or  to  a  reduction  to  NjO,  of  the  NOjH  formed  by 
the  reaction  of  NaOi  with  H2SO4,  by  traces  of 
SOa  or  by  the  coke  of  the  tower,  there  is  insufficient 
expennnental  data  to  determine.  In  the  experiments 
given  above  in  this  division  of  the  paper,  the  chamber 
gases  were  strongly  yellow.    In  the  fofiowing  series,  the 

chambers  wepeLWorkedlightand  with  distinctexcessofSOa. 


No.  of 

Chamb«r  3  or 
Gaj-LoBaaa 

Compoflition  of  Oas. 

Ezpl 

0 

N 

»r,o. 

N«04 

NO 

8O1 

-{ 

Chambers  .. 

6*81 

9100 

0-155 

0 

0003 

0*037 

Gay-Lussac.. 

— 

— 

trace 

trace 

0-0046 

0-014 

»{ 

Chambers  .. 

6-79 

9li)5 

•91S2 

0 

0*018 

0*013 

Gay-Lussac 

— 

— 

0*0001 

0 

0*0101 

0-026 

-1 

Chambers  .. 

6*91 

83-91 

0111 

0 

0-020 

0-080 

Gay-Lussao.. 

— 

— 

0-0011 

0 

0-017 

0*037 

»{ 

ChambeivS  .. 

6-00 

8^-78 

0-160 

0-001 

O'Oli 

0*036 

Gay-Lussec. 

— 

— 

0-009 

0 

0-0066 

0*0316 

The  ab^Iute  loss  of  nitre  was  found  by  calculation  to  be 
as  follows : — 


N1O3  eaniralent  to  NaNOs. 

Ko.  of 

Bzpt. 

Litres  p«r 
Diem. 

KiUM.  per 
Diem. 

p.c.  calo.  on 
the  8. 

p.a  calc.  on 
Pyrites. 

•      18 

135 

3-30 

0-18 

0-05 

19 

883 

7-17 

0-28 

018 

20 

1811 

13*78 

051 

0*23 

21 

8381 

17-66 

0-65 

0*29 

When  the  Gay-Lussac  exit  gases  contain  SO2  the  amounts 
of  NaOj  and  Na04  are  extremely  small,  but  NO  occurs, 
and  even  in  larger  quantity  than  is  shown  by  the  analysis 
on  account  of  the  dilticulty  of  absorbing  that  gas  when 
so  much  diluted.  Tlje  loss  of  nitre,  working  with  light 
chambers  and  a  small  excess  of  SO2,  is  less  than  when 
the  chambers  are  strongly  yellow,  in  the  first  case  the  loss 
is  0*13-0*65  NaNOs  per  \Q0  S,  in  the  second  case  1*0- 
1*5  NaNOj  per  100  S.  It  may,  therefore,  be  found 
advantageous  to  work  with  a  very  slight  excess  of  SOj, 
or,  employing  Lasne  and  Benker's  process,  to  work  with 
yellow  chambers  and  then  correct  the  Gay-Lussac  g.ipes 
with  SO^.  A  series  of  experiments  made  at  the  British 
Alkali  Works,  Widnes,  cave  results  according  very  Well 
with  those  obtained  at  Uetikon.     The  loss  of  nitre  was 

E -eater  at  Widnes. than  at  Uetikon,  both  at  the  Gay- 
ussac  tower  and  throughout  the  whole  system,  but  the 
proportion  of  loss  occurring  at  the  Gay-Lussac  tower  was 
108$  at  Widnes  than  at  Uetikon. 

III.  On  the  Diatrihution  of  the  Gases  and  Progression 
of  the  Reactions  in  the  Chambers. — In  these  experiments 
samples  of  the  gases  were  collected  simultaneously  at 
different  points  of  the  system.  The  analyses  lead  to  the 
following  conclusions.  With  normal  working  the  pro- 
portion of  SO2  decreases  very  rapidly  between  its  point 
of  entry  into  and  the  centre  of  the  first  chamber,  namely 
from  about  7p.c.  to  from  1  •?  to  1  *9p.c.  ;  70p.c.  of  the  SOa  is 
thus  converted  into  SO3  by  the  time  the  centre  of  the  first 
chamber  is  reached.  This  agrees  well  with  Hurter*s 
theor]^.  From  the  centre  to  the  end  of  the  first  chamber  ' 
the .  vigour  of  the  reaction  is  much  reduced,  and  only 
about  4p.c.  of  the  original  SOa  introduced  are  here  ' 
oxidized.  Between  the  entry  into  and  centre  of  the 
second  chamber  about  20p.c.  more  of  the  SOs  are  con- 
verted into  SOs,  the  gases  at  the  centre  were  found  to 
contain  only  0*2  to  0'4p.c.  of  SO2.  The  passage  of  the 
gases  throneh  the  pipe  connecting  the  first  and  second 
chambers,  thus  appears  to  reinvigorate  the  reactions. 
From  the  centre  of  the  second  chamber  to  the  end  of  the 
system  the  oxidation  of  SOg  proceeds  very  slowly.  With 
a  too  small  supply  of  nitrous  fumes,  the  oxidation  of  SO2 
in  the  first  chamber  is  not  so  rapid  as  when  working 
normally,  the  reactions  taking  place  to  a  greater  degree 
in  the  second  and  third  cliam&rs.  In  the  middle  of  the 
first  chamber  3'Op.c  of  SOa  "were  found,  59p.c.  of  the 

*  Note  by  abstractor,  apparently  meant  for  0*132. 
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original  SO2  were  thus  oxidized  between  the  entry  into 
and  middle  of  that  chamber ;  between  the  middle  and 
the  end  of  the  first  chamber  14p.c.  more  SO2  were 
oxidized,  whilst  in  the  first  half  ot  the  second  chamber 
the  amount  of  SO^  oxidized  was  considerably  greater, 
viz.,  23p.c.  The  intimate  mingling  and  slight  com- 
pression to  which  the  gases  are  necessarily  sub- 
jected in  passing  through  tiie  connecting  tubes,  is  most 
probably  the  cause  of  the  apparent  anomalies  in  the 
oxidation  noticed  above.  The  authors  suggest  that  a 
large  number  of  small  chambers  may  ultimately  be  found 
the  most  advantageous  arrangement.  In  the  investiga- 
tions as  to  tlie  uniformity  of  mixture  of  the  gases, 
samples  were  collected  simultaneously  from  the  first 
chamber  by  the  three  sampling  tubes  H.,  IH.,  IV.  in 
the  same  vertical  plane,  in  the  side  wall  of  the  chamber. 
The  analyses  quoted  show  that  the  difference  of  compo- 
sition of  the  gas  collected  at  these  points  was  very  sH^nt, 
in  some  cases,  indeed  scarcely  apparent.  Sampl^  o^kj^ 
were  then  taken  simultaneously  by  the  three  tubes  11., 
111.,  IV.,  at  the  side  wall,  and  by  three  tubes  inserted 
through  the  cover  of  the  chamber  at  the  point  X.,  to  the 
same  depth  respectively  as  11.,  III.,  IV.  The  following 
are  the  analyses  of  the  samples  so  collected  : 

Top  Middle  Bottom 
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SO, . . . 
NO  ... 


Interior 

7*34 
90-43 

2*03 

008 
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0-08 

0-08 
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77-6 
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90*78 
1-67 
010 
009 


6*93 
90*71 
2-18 
0-10 
007 


7-39 
90*85 
1-58 
0-10 
0-08 


The  difference  of  composition  of  the  gas  at  these  different 
points  is  very  small  The  oxygen  and  sulphurous  acid 
are  slightly  higher  in  the  centre  than  near  tlie  sides,  top, 
or  bottom,  whilst  the  nitrogen  is  slightly  higher  at  the 
sides  than  in  the  centre.  The  composition  of  tlie  gases 
at  different  levels  in  the  same  vertical  plane,  is  too 
uniform  to  permit  tlie  assumption  that  the  hot  gases  rise 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  chamber  when  introduced,  and 
then  in  cooling  gradually  sink ;  it  is  more  probable  that 
the  Glover  gases  rapidly  mingle  in  the  fore-part  of  the 
first  chamber  with  the  gases  there  present.  Tne  position 
of  the  openings  of  the  pipes  connecting  the  chambers 
therefore  becomes  a  matter  of  minor  importance.  The 
reaction  between  SO3  and  0  appears  to  proceed  more 
vigorously  in  the  vicinity  of  the  walls  than  in  the  middle  of 
the  chamber.  The  cause  of  this  has  yet  to  be  determined. 
IV.  Upon  the  Temperature  oj  the  Lead  Chambers,— 
The  following  observations  were  made  as  to  the  tempera- 
tures obtaining  (a)  when  the  chamber  space  per  Ikilo. 
of  sulphur  was  TScbm.,  (l)  when  the  charge  of  pyrites 
was  larger,  and  the  chamber  space  per  Ikilo.  of  sulphur 
rScbm.  (a)  The  temperatures  and  strength  of  drips 
were  recorded  three  times  daily,  the  figures  given  are 
the  average  of  14  days*  observations.  In  (6)  the  figures 
are  the  mean  of  10  days'  observations. 

CHAMBER  SPACE  PER  1  KILO.  8. 
A.  1-8  Chm,       B.  1*3  Chm. 
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The  temperatures  observed  oscillated  between  narrow 
lirdts,  from  3""  to  4°,  being  the  max\m\xm  N^nAXiQU. 


E\9n  the  temperatures  of  the  Glover  gases  oscillated 
only  between  62"*  and  66**,  in  spite  of  variations  in  the 
flow  of  acid.  The  influence  of  the  atmospheric  tempera- 
ture was  only  appreciable  in  the  third  chamber,  where  the 
maximum  variation  was  10",  that  of  the  temperature  of 
the  outer  air  being  15".  The  proportion  of  nitrons  fames 
has  a  marked  influence  upon  the  temperatures.  With 
strongly  yellow  chambers,  there  is  a  greater  difierenoe 
between  the  temperatures  of  the  fore  part  and  hinder 
parts  of  the  system  than  when  the  chambers  are  worked 
light.  The  temperature  at  the  top  of  the  chamber  was 
observed  to  be  from  4"  to  5"  higher  than  that  at  the 
bottom.  Experiments  as  to  tlie  cooling  effect  0/  the 
chamber  walls  were  made  by  obeer\nng  the  temperatureB 
at  points  5,  10,  and  25cm.  from  the  walL  When  the 
temperature  of  the  outer  air  was  19%  between  5  and  lOcm. 
from  the  wall,  a  cooling  of  2°  was  observed,  between  lOem.. 
and  25cm.  only  of  1°.  The  temperature  in  the  centre  of 
the  chamber  was  found  to  be  5"  higher  than  at  a  distance 
of  25cm.  from  the  wall;  or  8^  higher  than  at  a  distance  ol 
5cm.  This,  however,  can  hardly  be  ascribed  to  a  greater 
vigour  of  reaction  in  the  centre,  since  there  the  f;aaM 
contain  more  SO2  and  O  than  at  the  sides.  Some  obser- 
vations were  also  made  of  the  temperatures  obtaining  in 
the  fore  part  of  the  first  chamber,  where  tlie  oxidation  of 
SO  2  proceeds  most  vigorously.  10m.  from  the  end  wall, 
the  temperature  of  the  chainber  atmosphere  was  foond 
to  be  from  80*5  to  83" ;  this  is  higher  than  that  of  the 
Glover  gases,  and  considerably  higher  than  that  which 
is  usually  considered  the  most  advantageous,  viz.,  55^  to 
60^.  The  authors  consider  that  furUier  experimental 
data  are  wanting  before  drawing  conclusions  as  to  the 
best  temperatures  at  which  to  work  the  system.  For  a 
comparison  of  the  temperatures  obtaining  under  the 
application  of  water  in  the  form  of  steam  and  in  that  of 
spray,  two  series  of  observations  were  made,  with  some* 
w hat  unexpected  resul  ts.  The  f ol  lowi  ng  are  the  partica- 
lars : — (1 )  Application  of  steam.  Temperature  of  air = 12*. 
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(2)  Application  of  spray.    Temperature  of  air=24°. 
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With  the  application  of  spray  the  Isibsolute  temperatures 
are  higher  than  with  the  application  of  steam,  but  their 
excess  over  the  atmospheric  temperature  is  less.  The 
atmospherictemperatureobtainingduringtheexperiments 
water  spray  was  certainly  12**  higher  than  during  the  with 
experiments  with  steam,  bat  it  has  been  shown  in  an 
earlier  part  of  the  paper  that  in  the  fore  part  of  the  sys- 
tem, the  temperatures  are  not  appreciaoly  affected  by 
external  conditions.  The  authors  do  not  consider  that 
the  substitution  of  steam  by  water  spray  can  reduce 
appreciably  the  temperature  of  the  chamber  atmosphere. 


Preparation  of  Acetic  Acid.    T.  Groring.    (German  Pat 

28064,1883.) 

In  separating  acetic  acid  from  crude  aqueous  solutions 
the'author  tc3ces  advantage  of  its  solubility  in  alcohols 
and  ethers,  which  are  insoluble  in  water,  or  compara- 
tively so.  For  the  exhaustive  extraction  of  the  acid  a 
systematic  treatment  is  required.  Aeoording  to  the 
nature  of  the  product  required  so  may  the  extracting 
liquid,  as  well  as  its  subsequent  treatment,  be  varied. 
Thus  it  may  be  treated  with  bases,  and  the  acid  converted 
into  salts,  or  it  may  be  distilled,  the  acetic  acid  being 
left  behind  in  the  concentrated  state,  or  it  may  be 
treated  with  water,  whereby  a  dilute  but  purified  acid  is 
obtained.— C.  F.  G. 


DL— BUILDING  MATEMALS,  CUTS,  MORTABS, 

CEMEHTS. 

Slowly  Seating  Portland  Cement,    G.  Heintzel.  (German 

.  Patent  28873,  84.) 

Instead  of  adding  gypsum  to  the  freshly  ground  cement, 
the  inventor  adds  a  solution  of  a  soluble  sulphate  to  the 
mixture  before  burning.  Ferrous  sulphate  in  the  propor- 
tion of  0*5  to  2  per  cent,  is  found  to  answer  very  well. 

— C.  F.  G. 

KUne  for  Burning  Bricks,  Tiles,  dsc,      Jacob  Davies, 
Manchester.    £ng.  Pat.  2427,  January  31,  1884. 

The  invention  consiBtB  of  additions  to  a  former  patent, 
2662,  June  7,  1882,  in  which  a  square  kiln  was  described, 
having  fire-holes  only  on  one  side,  and  having  air 
passages  formed  beneath  the  furnace  flue,  and  com- 
municating therewith  by  means  of  numerous  air  openings. 
According  to  the  present  invention  the  kiln  is  made  of 
anv  suitaole  form,  and  fire  openings  are  formed  on  both 
aiaes.  The  mouths  of  the  nre-holes  ma^  be  closed  by 
doors,  or  may  be  bricked  up,  when  the  kiln  is  in  operation. 
As  in  the  former  invention,  air  to  support  combustion  is 
introduced  through  a  suitable  passage,  which  is  covered 
in  by  bricks ;  small  spaces  are  left  between  the  bricks. 
The  amount  of  air  admitted  to  the  air  passage  may  be 
regulated  in  accordance  with  the  degree  of  heat  required 
in  the  kiln. — J.  T. 


I.— METALLURGY,  MIHINO,  Etc. 

On  the  Present  State  of  the  Quicksilver  Mines  in  Idria, 
By  Adolph  Exeli.     Ghem.  Zeit.  56.,  viii.,  1008. 

The  author  remarks  that  many  are  still  dt  the  opinion 
that  ^reat  waste  of  metal  takes  place  in  the  process  used 
in  winning  the  quicksilver,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
until  a  few  years  ago,  great  waste  did  take  place,  but 
this  has  lately  been  greatly  improved.  Besides  better 
constructed  furnaces,  and  better  condensing  arrange- 
ments, the  following  are  said  to  have  influence  on  the 
results  : — 

1.  An  exact  classification  and  separation  of  the  ore.. 

2.  A  process  of  sampling  as  exact  as  possible. 

3.  An  exact  estimation  of  value  of  ore,  and  also  of 

residues. 
For  the  last-named  purpose  £schka*s  method  is  univer- 
aally  employed  (Ghem.  Zeit.  5,  735,  896,  979),  instead  of 


as  was  formerly  the  case,  throwing  the  residues  from  the 
iron  retorts  aside,  and  which  contained  a  considerable 
amount  of  mercury,  it  has  become  possible  to  extract  as 
nearly  as  possible  all  the  metal.  The  introduction  of 
prizes  for  those  workmen  who  delivered  residues  which 
contain  not  more  than  a  given  percentage  of  mercury 
has  had  a  very  beneficial  result.  Wood  and  coal  are 
used  for  heating  purposes.  In  the  year  1883  22,692,050 
kg.  of  ore  were  worJced,  with  an  average  of  0*95%  Hg. 
In  the  whole  working  226,876kg.  of  mercury  were  won,  and 
490,750kg.  of  8tupp  (inferior  metal  or  dross),  with  an 
average  of  52,660  merCury.  The  loss  in  working  was  6%. 
The  cost  of  working  lOOkg.  of  ore  was  45pf.=(5|d.) 

—I'.  T.  S. 


An  Improved  Process  for  making  a  Black  Pigment  and 
Polishing  Maternal.  Andrew  French,  North  Shields. 
Eng.  Pat  No.  7448.    May  9,  1884. 

The  improvements  comprised  in  this  patent  consist  in 
manufacturing  sulphide  of  lead  from  'Mead  fume,"  a 
substance  formed  in  the  flues  and  condensers  connected 
with  lead  ore  smelting  furnaces,  by  mixing  with  the 
**  fume  "  a  solution  of  an  alkaline  sulphide  preferably 
sulphide  of  sodium. .  For  every  ton  of  "leaa  fume"  a 
solution  containing  3icwt.  (anhydrous)  commercial  sul- 
phide of  sodium  is  I'eqoired,  this  proportion  being  suit- 
able for  grey  lead  fume  or  blue  fume.  The  black  sub- 
stance formed  after  mixing  the  above  ingredients  is 
separated  bv  filtration,  washed,  pressed,  dried  and  gently 
crushed.  The  material  is  then  ready  for  use.  The  solu- 
tion filtered  from  the  black  substance  contains  snlphiteand 
hyposulphite  of  the  alkali  emploved,  and  may  be  re- 
covered by  existing  processes.  The  claim  made  by  the 
patentee  is :— Making  a  black  pigment  and  polishing 
material  by  mixing  sublimate  of  lead  or  "lead  fume 
with  an  alkaline  sulphide  in  the  manner  described. 

-G.  H.  B. 

Soldering  Aluminium.       By  Bourbonze.      Ghem.  Zeit. 

56,  viii.,  1008. 

That  so  small  an  amount  of  aluminium  should  be  in  use 
is  partly  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  until  lately 
the  metal  either  atone,  or  with  other  metals,  was 
incapable  of  being  soldered.  The  author  states  that  this 
is  easily  accomplished  by.  means  of  solders  of  tin  and 
zinc,  or  of  tin,  bismuth,  and  aluminium.  Those  of  tin 
and  aluminium  are  to  be  preferred.  According  to  the 
working  which  the  solderea  pieces  have  to  undergo,  the 
solders  must  have  different  compositions.  If  the  metal 
is  to  be  moulded  an  alloy  of  45  pts.  of  tin  and  10  pts.  of 
aluminium  should  be  used,  which  is  malleable  enough  to 
withstand  the  hammering.  Pieces  which  are  not  to  be 
further  worked  are  easily  soldered  with  an  alloy  of  tin 
and  a  less  quantity  of  aluminium.  The  process  is  the 
same  as  in  soldering  tinplate,  or  it  can  be  effected  still 
better  with  the  flame.— F.  T.  S: 


Purification  and  Decomposition  of  Sulphur,  and  Phos- 
phorus-Slags, and  Phosphates.  (D.K.P.  27,  106,  16 
Sept  1883.  A.  Frank  Ghariottenburg. )  Ghem.  Zeit. 
61,  viii.,  1093. 

Slags  or  other  phosphates  in  a  finely  divided  state  are 
treated  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  chloride  of 
magnesium,  by  which  the  siilphur-componnds  of  the  sub- 
stance are  decomposed  with  formation  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  In  like  manner  the  uncombined  lime  decom- 
poses the  chloride  of  magnesium,  forming  magnesia  and 
calcium  chloride,  by  which  indirectly  greater  solubility 
is  conferred  upon  the  slag.  Substances  treated  in  this 
manner  can  then  be  further  analysed  by  the  usual 
methods.— F.  T.  S.      

Furnace  Jor  Reducing  Zinc  and  other  Metals.    G.  W  v. 

Nawrocki,  Berlin.     (Gommunicated  by  J.  Quaglio,  J. 

Pintsch,  and  A  Lentz.)    Eng.  Pat.  4955,  March  13. 

1844. 
This  invention  has  for  its  principal  object  the  conversion 
of  the  carbonic  anhydride,  produced  by  thn  reduction  of 
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iiietaU  from  their  ores,  into  carlxmic  oxide,  wliicli  may 
afterwards  be  used  as  fuel,  and  tliereby  lite  atilizstlon  of 
a  iHirtiou  of  tlie  beat  generated  by  tlio  conBUmption  of 
cool  in  reducing  fttmaces. — J.  T. 


FuHiDg  aluuiinium  and  phosphor  salta  with  a  rednciiii 
agent  or  otherwise.  The  proauct  is  to  be  crushed,  miied 
with  alumina  ur  argillaceoiiB  earth,  covered  with  cctl- 
liust,  and  heated  to  in  candescence  in  a  crncible.  The 
phosphorus  reduces  alumina,- yielding  metal  which  m 


Employed    thertfor.        Samuel    Kichard 
Smyth.    Eng.  Pat.  5452,  November  19, 1SS3.   Received 
Provisional  I'rolectioh  only. 
The  process  consists  in  the  application  of  "lii]uid  hydro 


-W.  G.  M. 

Improved  Procesats  and  Apparatus /or  the  Reduclion  of 
iTon  and  other  Ores.  Alexander  Melville  Clark, 
Chancery  Lane,  Middlesex.  Communication  from  J. 
B.  Octave  Thi^blemont,  Paris.  Eng.  Pat  556*, 
November  28,  1883. 


Dnder  these  circumstances ,  a  very  pure  metal  is  to  be 
obtained.  The  apparatus  employed  consists  of  calcining 
kiJDB,  B  reduction  chamber,  a  re-heating  and  a  melting 
furnace,  and  rcgonerutora.  The  ore  is  fed  into  the  kilns, 
which  are  at  the  tup  of  the  arrangement,  where  it  is 
roasted  by  a  portion  of  the  waite  gas  from  the  reduction 
chamber,  it  is  thence  raked  into  the  latter  chamber, 
where  the  redaction  takes  place.  The  mass  of  spongy  iron 
being  then  passed  into  an  air-ti^ht  compartment  cooU 
down  without  oxidation ;  or  it  may  be  transferred 
directly  to  the  re-beatine  furnace,  in  which  it  is 
agglomerated  in  a  bath  of  fluid  silicates,  etc,  washed 
with  pure  silicates,  and  worked  into  bars  or  otherwise 
treated.  The  metal  may  be  converted  into  cast-iron  or 
steel  of  high  quality  by  adding  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
pig-iron  to  afford  the  nece(«ary  carburization  ;  or  Uie 
spungy  metal  may,  with  slight  loss  of  iron,  be  melted  in 
a  blast  Inrnace.^W.  G.  M. 


Improvement*  iti  the  Manjifacture  of  Bessemer  iletal. 

Henry   Davis   Pochin,   Barnes,   Surrey.      Eng.    Pat. 

5568,  Novemlier  29,  1883. 
The  novelty  consists  in  the  lining  of  the  converter  with 
chromate  of  iron.  Chromeore,  containing  as  little  silica 
as  posaible,  is  shaped  and  set  as  a  lining,  about  two  feet 
in  thickness,  by  means  of  lire-clay,  or  "Imsio lining" 
material,  or  a  backing  of  one  foot  of  lire-brick  may  lie 
used  to  economise  the  chromate  ;  or  the  converter  may 
be  lined  in  the  usual  way  with  the  basic  mixture,  and 
while  the  tatter  is  still  plastic  its  interior  shonld  be 
studded  throughout  with  masses  of  the  chrome  ore. 
— W.  G.  M. 

Improvements  in  the  Production  of  Aluminium.     Gus- 

t^vns  Baron  deOverbevk,  23  Ryder  Street,  St,  James'. 

Communicaled  by  Ucrmanti Nicwertli,  Hanover.    Eng. 

Pat,  5756,  December  15,  1883. 

The  metal  is  to  be  separated  by  electrolysis  from  an 

aqueous  or  other  solution  of  the  aluminium  salt  of  an 

organic  acifl  (such  as  acetate),  or  of  a  mixture  which,  by 

donble  decomposition,  will  yield  snch  salt.    Or  a  mixture 

of  a  metallic  chloride  and  aluminium  sulphate  nia.y  be 

"m])Ioyo(l,    this  yielding  nascent    aluminiuni  chloride, 

,i.„.\,  ;„  »f  ^..-g  gpijt  up  into  aluminium  and  chlorine. 


metal  separated  from  slag,  and  re-fused  with  sniuUs 
9ui.  To  produce  any  given  alloy  the  pboephide  of  the 
required  metal  is  substituted  for  uat  of  aluminium ;  to 
increase  the  percentage  of  the  latter  metal  the  alloy  may 
i)e  re-phospborised  and  heated  with  alumina.  On  a  large 
scale  a  reverberatory  furnace  with  a  reducing  Qame  niaj 
\je  UMd.  "  Mancanesic  or  carbonaceous  meUls"  m»yt« 
employed  instead  of  phosphides,  and  the  fluor  compouni!! 
>f  aluminium  in  place  of  alumina.— W.  G.  M. 


ImpTovemeats  in  Apparatus  for  Grinding,  CruAitatr 
Reducing   to  Pomitr,  Ores,  Qwrtz  or  other  liir  fiiii- 


22,  1 

The  material  to  be  treated  must  first  be  broken  to  i 
luitable  size.  It  is  then  ftd  by  means  of  a  hopper,  fitted 
with  an  adjustable  slide  door  to  reRuhite  the  aisehirct, 
in  to  an  inclined  perforated,  or  retjculated  plate  with  t 
continuous  jogging  motion  imparted  to  it,  over  which 
nieces  of  iron  and  certain  foreign  substances  nay  past 
idA  thus  be  separated,  and  through  which  the  ore  (or 
itber  material)  falls  on  to  an  inclined  plane,  and  ii 
:hcuce  distributed  evenly  over  the  grinding  soiface  of 
;ru8hing  rollers.  These  rplkrs  are  preferably  narrow 
knd  shonld  have  a  high  rotatory  speed,  the  speed  of  the 
:wo  rollers  may  be  the  same,  or  they  mav  vary,  so  ihit 
t  rubbing  action  is  added  to  that  oi  cnuliiDg ;  the  rolla 
ire  kept  clean  by  means  of  brushes  preased  against  then 
by  jneans  of  a  spiing.  After  passing  the  rollers,  the  ore 
is  elevated  into  a  hopper  containing  two  constantly  vibrat- 
ing iitclined  sieves  placed  one  above  the  other,  that  part  of 
the  ore  which  will  not  pass  the  upper  (or  coarser)  scrisn, 
is  returned  by  a  shoot  to  the  crushing  ruUen ;  thit  - 
which  will  pass  this,  but  sot  the  lower  or  fine  m»ti, 
falls  into  another  spout  communicating  with  a  second 

Sir  of  rollers;  and  that  which  passen  ihrongh  both  ii 
livered  by  a  third  channel  to  the  sack  or  receptacle  (at 
tine  ore.  The  passage  of  the  ore  into  one  or  other  ot 
these  shoots  may  be  adjusted  by  means  of  a  valve  or 
deflector.  The  ore  whicli  posses  through  the  setoad 
pair  of  rollers  is' elevated  to  a  second  )>air  of  aievea  and 
undergoes  treatment  similar  to  that  just  described ;  a 
third,  fourth,  or  any  desired  number  of  rollers  asd 
separating  apparatus  may  be  added  until  the  whole  d 
the  ore  has  been  crushed  to  the  requisite  defjree  <l 
fineness  ;  but  the  patentees  have  fonnd  that  four  psin 
are  generally  sulhcient.  Tailings  whji'h  have  esnped 
crusmng  at  the  end  uiay  he  elevated  and  returned  hj  a 
shiiot  to  the  first  hopper,  and  so  worked  through  sgun. 
The  whole  of  the  sieves  may  be  actuated  simultaoeumlT 
by  eccentrics,  cams,  or  tappets  and  rods  connectiag  ut 
the  frames  of  the  sieves.— \V.  G.  M. 


-W.  I 


M. 


Imin'oveiaents  ire  the  Manufacture  of  Aluminium  and 
Alwniiiium  Alloys.  Samuel  Pearce  Wilding,  23, 
Hood  Lane,  London.  <.'ommuuicatioa  from  Ludwig 
Grabau,  Hanover.  Eng.  Pat.  5798,  December  18,  1883. 
Received  Provisional  Protection  only. 

For  pure  aluminium  a  rich  phosphor  aluminium  ii 
prepared  by  melting  phosphorus  wim  B.\anuBi>mi,  ot  b^ 


Improvemmls   in  Recovering  and   Obtaining  Tin  from 

Tinned  Metallic  Surfaces.     Astley  PaBton  Price,  47, 

Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.     Eng.  Pat.  5S47,  December  A 

1883. 

The  metal  t«  be  treated  is  made  the  anode  for  a  galvanie 

current  in  a  bath  of  caustic  alkali ;  when  aaturated,  the 

resulting  ttannate  to  be  electrolyzed  for  tin,  or  the  tin  to 

be  obtained  bj  other  means,  or  thfratannats  itself  lo  b« 

used  in  the  arts.— W.  G.  M. 

mprovements  in  th«  Proeesi  for  Treating  Zime  Ores. 
Friedrtch  Carl  Ulascr,  Berlin.  CAmmunication  froa 
the  firm  of  G.  v.  Kramst&'sche  Erheii  and  Rndoti 
Wiester,  JCattowiti.    Eng.  PaL  $886,  December  38, 
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oval  cross  section,  with  tuyeres  arranged  at  one  or 
diflerent  heights.  Hot  or  cold  blast  maybe  used.  The 
liberated  zinc  is  at  once  reconverted  into  oxide,  which  is 
collected  in  dust  chamt>ers,  connected  with  the  flue,  and 
preferably  provided  with  hopper-Like  bottoms  to  facilitate 
the  removal  of  the  depositea  dust. — ^W.  G.  M. 


Imptovements  in  the  Manujacture  of  Metallic  Alloys  or 
CompoutieU,  George  Alexander  Dick,  110,  Cannon 
St.,  London.    Eng.  Pat.  6914,  December  29,  1883. 

This  patent  relates  to  the  manufacture  of  alloys  of 
copper,  zinc,  iron  and  phosphorus  or  manganese  (or 
both).  Phosphuret  of  iron,  containing  from  2  to  20  per 
cent,  of  phosphorus,  andferro-manganeseorspiegeleisen, 
of,  say  70  per  cent,  manganese,  are  added  to  a  bath  of 
molten  zinc;  heated  to  about  1200**  F.,  t.6.,  as  near  to  the 
volatilizing  point  as  possible  without  actually  reaching 
it ;  in  this  way  8  to  9  per  cent,  of  the  compound  whose 
composition  must  be  known,  wUl  be  taken  up  by  the 
zinc,  or  proportionately  less  if  the  temperature  Be  lower. 
The  saturated  compound  thus  formed  is,  with  or 
without  a  quantity  of  pure  zinc,  added  to  molten  copper, 
the  amount  of  copper  in  the  resulting  alloy  to  be  from  45 
to  75  per  cent.  Sihcon,  if  present,  increases  the  tenacity, 
bnt  if  the  ferro-manganese  contain  more  than  0*5  per 
cent,  a  proportionately  larger  percentage  of  pure  zinc  is 
employed. — ^W.  G.  M. 

Improvements  Relating  to  the  Hardening  of  Steel,  William 
Kobert  Lake,  Southampton  Buildings,  Middlesex. 
Communication  from  Charles  Reuben  Childs,  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  U.  S.    Eng.  Pat.  8244,  ^ay  26,  1884. 

Marl,  preferably  in  about  the  proportion  of  half  a  pound 
to  the  gallon,  is  added  to  the  water  or  other  liquid  to  be 
used  for  hardening  the  steel ;  it  is  well  also  to  add  two 
ounces  per  gallon  weekly.  A  cream  coloured,  soft 
variety,  probably  rich  in  calcium  carbonate,  found  in 
the  Town  of  North  East,  New  York  State,  answers  the 
purpose  well.  The  bath  should  stand  some  twelve  hours 
oefore  using. — W.  G.  M. 


XL— FATS,  OnS,  AND  SOAP  MAUTJrACTTJRE. 

A  Generally  Applicable  Method  for  the  Examination 
of  Fattf  SubstanceA,  By  Baron  •  HUbl.  Dingl.  Polyt. 
Joum.  253,  281,  1884. 

The  author  gives  a  brief  rSsumi  of  the  tests  gene- 
rally made  use  of  hitherto.  They  may  be  divided  into 
into  two  classes,  viz.,  those  depending  upon  the  physical 
and  those  upon  the  chemical  nature  of  the  fats.  Those 
referring  to  the  physical  nature  are  :  (1)  Determination 
of  the  specific  gravity.  This  is  of  little  value  in  the  case 
of  liquid  fats,  on  account  of  their  similarity  in  this  res- 
pect, out  in  the  case  of  solid  fats  and  fatty  and  waxy  sub- 
stances gives  valuable  information :  (2)  Determination 
of 'the  points  of  fusion  and  solidiiication.  This  test  is  of 
little  value  in  the  case  of  neutral  fats  or  the  mix- 
tures of  these  with  fatty  acids  which  occur  in. commerce. 
Trustworthy  information  as  to  the  nature  and  purity  hi  a 
fat  is  rtiuch  more  likely  to  be  afforded  by  the  determina- 
tion of  the  fusing  point  of  the  separated  fatty  acids :  (3) 
The  solubility  of  fats  in  acetic  acid  has  recently  been 
investigated  by  Valenta  (compare  Dingl.  Polyt.  Jburn. 
1884,  252,  296,  and  253,  418),  and  the  simple  method 
devised  by  him  gives  useful  results.  There  is  un- 
fortunately one  drawback  to  any  metho<l  based  upon 
the  degree  of  solubility,  namely,  that  fats  usually  in- 
soluble frequently  pass  into  solution  in  the  presence  of  « 
Soluble  fat ;  the  presence  of  free  oleic  acid  m  rancid  oils 
may  therefore  lead  to  discrepant  results.  The  chemical 
methods  of  procedure  having  reference  to  the  constitution 
of  the  fat  are  of  two  classes.  In  the  one  are  to  be  placed 
those  methods  based  upon  the  direct  analytical  estima- 
tion of  a  single  constituent  of  the  fat ;  such  are  Hehner's 
insoluble  fatty  acid  method  and  processes  for  the  deter- 
mination of  oleic  acid  and  glycerol.    In  the  second  class 


are  Koettstorfer  s  saponification  test,  and  the  one  devised 
by  the  author,  and  about  to  be  described,  depending  upon 
the  determination  of  the  quantitative  behaviour  of  the 
fatinnplain-sailinrrchemical  process.  Almost  all  fatscon- 
tain  members  of  three  different  groups  of  fatty  acids,  viz., 
acids  of  the  acetic  series,  of  the  acrylic  series,  and  of  the 
tetrolic  series;  the  relative  amount  of  the  members  of  these 
groups  in  different  fats  is  widely  different,  and  deter- 
mines to  some  extent  the  applicability  of  the  fat  to  indus- 
trial uses.  In  their  beha\*iour  towards  halogens,  these  three 
groups  of  fatty  acids  are  clearly  distinguished  from  each 
other.  Under  such  conditions  as  preclude  the. possibility 
of  substitution  products  being  formed,  the  first  group  is 
quite  indifferent  to,  the  second  group  absorbs  two  atoms 
of,  and  the  third  group  four  atoms  of  the  halogen,  additive 
products  being  formed.  Since  the  proportion  and  mole- 
cular weight  of  the  unsaturated  acids  vary  in  different 
fats,  the  determination  of  the  amount  of  halogen  absorbed 
with  formation  of  additive  products  will  give  results 
dependent  upon  the  constitution  of  the  fat.  For  several 
reasons  the  author  has  been  led  to  employ  iodine  in 
preference  to  either  chlorine  or  bromine  (in  reference  *to 
the  application  of  bromine  compare  Mills  and  Snodgrass, 
Joum.  Soc.  Chem,  Ind.  1888,  p.  435,  and  Allen,  1883,  p. 
437).  By  itself,  however,  iodine  reacts  verv  slowly ;  on 
this  account  the  author  employs  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
iodine  in  conjunction  with  mercuric  chloride,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  a  molecule  of  the  former  to  at  least  one 
of  the  latter.  This  solution  reacts  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures with  ease  upon  unsaturated  fatty  acids,  either 
free,  or  combined  as  glycerides,  to  form  cHloro-iodo- 
addition  products.  From  a  practical  point  of  view  it  is 
indifferent  whether  only  iodine  or  chlorine,  or  if  both,  in 
what  proportions,  enter  into  union  with  the  ifiXiy  acid, 
since  tne  amount  of  halogen  absorbed  is  estimatea  volu- 
metrically  and  expressed  in  terms  of  iodine.  For  the 
performanceof  the  test  thefollowingreagents  are  required : 
(1)'  Solution  of  iodine  and  mercuric  chloride,  called  for 
brevity,  iodine  solution.  This  is  prepared  by  dissolving 
25gnns.  of  iodine  in  500c.  c.,  and  30grms.  of  mercuric 
chloride  in  500c. c.  of  alcohol  of  95p.c.,  free  from  fusil 
oil;  the  second  solution  is  filtered  if  necessary,  and 
the  two  solutions  then  united.  This  iodine  solution 
should  not  be  employed  until  it  has  stood  for  about  12 
hours,  as  owing  possibly  to  impurities  in  the  alcohol  it 
undergoes  considerable  reduction  in  strength  during  that 
period.  It  must,  moreover,  be  always  standardized 
immediately  before  or  after  use.  (2)  Solution  of  sodium 
thiosulphate  containing  about  24grms.per  litre.  This  is 
standardized  by  means  of  pure  sublimed  iodine,  and  on 
keeping  does  not  alter  in  strength  sufficiently  for  the  test 
to  be  rendered  inaccurate.  (3)  Chloroform,  tested  for 
purity  by  mixing  with  lOcc.  of  theiodine  solution,  allow- 
mg  to  stand  for  a  few  hours,  and  then  comparing  the 
amount  of  iodine  with  that  of  the  original  solution.  If 
the  chloroform  has  consumed  no  iodine  it  is  fit  foruse. 
(4)  A  10p.c  aqueous  solution  of  potassium  iodide.  (5) 
A  recently  prepared  Ip.c.  starch  paste.  Of  drying  oils 
0*2  to  0'3grm.,  of  non-drying  oils  0*3  to  0*4,  of  solio  fats 
0'8to  rO  is  weighed  off,  dissolved  in  10c. c.  of  the  chloro- 
form, and  20c.c.  iodine  solution  added.  The  amount  of 
iodine  must  be  such  that  after  I4  to  2  hours  the  solution 
may  possess  a  dark  brown  tint  If  that  be  not  so  in  any 
case,  5  to  lOc.c.  more  of  iodine  solution  are  to  be  run  in. 
The  reaction  is  ended  after  about  two  hours*  digestion  at 
the  ordinary  temperature.  From  10  to  15c.c.  of  the 
potassium  iodide  solution  are  run  in,  and  after  diluting 
with  150C.C  of  water,  the  free  iodine — part  of  which  is 
in  the  aqueous,  part  in  the  chloroform  solution — is  titra- 
ted with  the  thiosulphate  solution,  the  starch  being  added 
only  when  the  yellow  colouration  ha«  become  very  faint. 
The  amount  of  iodine  absorbed  is  calculated  into  units 
per  cent,  of  the  fat ;  this  may  conveniently  be  termed  the 
iodine  degree.  A  series  of  determinations  with  pure  sub- 
stances was  made  with  a  view  of  testing  the  method. 
It  was  found  that  in  dealing  with  free  fatty  acids,  the  re- 
action was  completed  when  only  a  small  excess  of  iodine 
solution  was  present ;  a  larger  excess,  however,  must  be 
present  in  working  with  fat«»,  otherwise  the  results  are 
too  low.  In  presence  of  a  sufficient  excess  of  iodine,  varia- 
tions in  the  concentration  of  the  fatty  solution  and  in  the 
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amount  of  mercuric  chloride  present  do  not  affect  the 
results.  The  reaction  should  oe  allowed  to  proceed  for 
not  less  than  two  hours  ;  digestion,  however,  for  48  hours 
does  not  influence  the  absorption.  Four  determinations 
of  the  iodine  absorbed  by  chemically  pure  oleic  acid  gave 
fignres  varying  from  89*8  to  90'5p.c.,  the  mean  l^ing 
90-25p.c. ,  as  compared  with  OO-OTp.c.  indicated  by  theory. 
The  author  records  in  an  extended  table  detailed  results 
of  his  examination  of  several  samples  from  different 
sources  of  a  large  number  of  oils  and  fats.  The  tabular 
statement  here  given  presents  the  maxima,  minima  and 
average  of  the  figures  there  recorded.  The  numbers  re- 
ferring to  the  saponification  anii  to  the  solubility  are 
derived  from  Valenta's  published  papers  {DingL  Polyt. 
Joum,  1883,  249.  271,  1884,  262,  297).  The  points  of 
fusion  and  solidification  of  the  fatty  acids  were  determined 
by  introducing  the  substance  into  a  test  tube  of  7m.  m. 
diameter,  gently  agitating  with  a  thermometer,  and 
noting  at  what  point  the  whole  contents  became  either 
quite  clear  or  slightly  cloudy.    It  will  l)e  observed  that 


of  vegetable  origin  are  characterized  by  the  remaik- 
able  fact  that  their  iodine  de^ee  does  not  corres- 
pond to  the  amount  of  oleic  acid  present  bat  lies  con- 
siderably higher.  Especiallv  is  this  apparent  in  oils 
from  members  of  the  cruciferous  order.  The  addition 
of  a  mineral  oil  to  any  fat  will  naturally  reduce 
the  iodine  degree  of  the  latter  and  will  at  the 
same  time  affect  the  saponification  test,  and  the  solu- 
bility in  acetic  acid.  From  his  experimental  results  the 
author  draws  the  following  conclusions : — Linseed  oil  is 
distinguished  from  all  other  oils  by  its  high  iodine  degree, 
and  any  addition  of  a  foreign  oil  must  reduce  that 
degree.  The  method  is  capable  of  detecting  a  falsifica- 
tion of  10  per  cent,  of  cotton-seed  oil,  and  5  per  cent,  of 
a  mineral  oil.  By  boiling  linseed  oil,  its  iodine  degree 
is  lowered,  but  the  fusing  point  of  its  fatty  adds  becomes 
higher.  A  linseed  oil  with  iodine  degree  of  156  before 
showed  148  after  conversion  into  varnish,  whilst  the 
points  of  fusion  and  solidification  of  the  fatty  acids 
oecame  respectively  17*5  and  23.    Between  the  different 
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•a 
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at 

•0. 

I. 
Drying. 

• 

linseed  OU  

158 

156  and  160 

17-0 

13*3 

194*3 

- 

» 

n. 

Drying. 

1 

Hemp  Seed  Oil   .... 
Nut  Oil 

143 
143 
138 
121 

19-0 
20*0 
20-6 
28-0 

15-0 

le-o- 

16*6 
24*6 

198-1 
196-0 
194*6 
189*6 

108 

112  do.  144 
135  do.  137 

Poppy  Oil  

Pumpkin  Seed  Oil.. 

• 

in. 

Moderately 
drying. 

SesfuneOil 

106 
106 
103 
100 

105  do.  108 

105  do.  108 

101  do.  105 

97  do.  106 

26-0 
277 
27-7 
201 

22-3 
30*5 
23-8 
12-2 

190-0 
195-0 
191-3 
177*0 

107 

UO 

112 

Insoluble. 

Cotton  Seed  Oil  .... 

ArachisOil   

Rape  Seed  Oil 

IV. 

Non-drying. 

Apricot  Kernel  Oil.. 

Almond  Oil  

Castor  Oil 

100 
08-4 
81-4 
82*8 
81-8 

99  do.  102 
97*5  do.  98-9 
81-0  do.  84*7 
816da»-5 

1-6 
14-0 
13-0 
26-0 

0*0 

5-0 

3-0 

21*2 

192-9 
195-4 
ISlt) 
191-7 
188-5 

114 

110 
Soluble  in  th/cold. 

85  to  111. 
Soluble  in  the  cold. 

Olive  Oil .*.. 

Olive  Kernel  Oil.... 

V.     . 

Bone  Oil 

68-0 
69-0 
65'? 

66*0  do.  70-0 
67*6  do.  60-0 

30-0 
42-0 

28-0 
39*8' 

195-9 

Hog  Lard  ^. .. 

Artificial  Butter.... 

VI. 

• 

• 

Palm  Oil 

61-6 
49D 
40^0 
86-0 
31-0 
31*0 
31*0 

50-4  do.  62-4 

'47-8 
27-0 
45-0 
41-8 
520 
42-5 
38-0 

42-7 
22-0 
430 
40-0 
51-0 
400 
35*8 

202*2 

196*5 
170*0 

• 

227-0 

23 

26*6 

«5 

106 
27 

Laurel  Oil 

Tallow 

\ 

Fat  from  Suint   .... 

Cacao  Butter  

Nutmeg  Butter  .... 
Butter  Fat 

26-0  do.  35-1 

VII. 

CocoaNutOil 

Japanese  Wax . . 

8-«r 

4*2 

* 

24.6 

20-4 

361*3 

228*2 

• 
40 

the  drying  oils  have  the  highest  iodine  degree,  then  fol- 
low the  moderately-drying  as  cotton  seed  oil,  then  the 
non-drying  vcgetflhle  oils-,  then  the  liquid  nnd  Poft  ani- 
mal   fats,   and    lastly   tlie   solid    fats.      All    the    oils 


members  of  group  II .  there  are  but  small  diiferenoes  in 
the  iodine  degree.  An  addition  of  from  5  to  10  per  cent 
of  nn  oil  of  group  III.  or  IV.  would  be  readily  detected 
in  nut  or  poppy  oil,  but  not  much  less  than  20  per  cent 
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of  linseed  oil.  In  group  III.  the  iodine  degrees  are  too 
nearly  identical  to  estaolish  the  identity  of  the  oil,  but 
by  reactions  there  will  be  little  difficulty  in  arriving  at 
the  truth.  As  regards  the  absorption  of  iodine  rape- 
seed  oil  is  aifected  by  the  method  of  extraction  and 
refining,  the  refined  oil  usually  possesses  aniodiiie 
degree  2  or  3  de^ees  below  that  of  the  raw  pro- 
duct A  falsification  with  15  per  cent  of  linseed  oil 
may  be  detected  with  certainty.  Castor  oil  possef^es  a 
ver^r  constant  iodine  degree,  from  84*0  to  &4*7,  and  is 
distinguished  from  all  other  oils  by  this,  by  the  points  of 
fusion  and  solidification  of  its  fatty  acids,  by  its  saponi- 
fication test  and  its  ready  solubility  in  alcohol  and  acetic 
acid.  The  admixture  of  foreign  oils  with  this,  or  the 
falsification  of  an  oil  with  castor-oil,  may  be  readily 
detected.  On  account  of  the  commercial  importance, 
special  attention  was  given  to  the  examination  of  olive 
oil.  Of  the  20  samples — collected  from  the  most  widely 
differing  sources— the  absorption  of  iodine  varied  only 
vdthin  3  de^ees.  The  addition  of  about  5  per  cent  of 
a  drying  oil,  or  15  per  cent  of  cotton-seed,  sesame, 
arachis,  or  rape-seed  oil,  may  be  established  wnth  cer- 
tainty. Olive-kernel  oU  has  very  nearly  the  same  iodine 
degree  as  olive  oil,  but  it  differs  from  the  latter  in 
possessing  a  dark  greenish-brown  colour  and  its  sola- 
oility  in  alcohol  of  95  per  cent,  and  glacial  acetic  acid. 
The  last  named  reactions  will  suffice  to  indicate  the  falsi- 
fication of  olive  with  a  large  quantity  of  olive-kernel  oil. 
The  olU  extracted  by  carbon  bisulphide  from  pressed 
marc  resemble  olive-kernel  oil  in  their  solubility,  usually 
yield  no  solid  elaidin,  absorb  79  to  80  degree^  of  iodine, 
and  are  characterized  by  their  dark  colour  and  unplea- 
sant smell.  The  amount  of  iodine  absorbed  by  specimens 
from  different  sources  of  the  other  fats  of  groups  V.  and 
yi.  appears  to  vary  more  than  in  the  case  of  vegetable 
nils.  Animal  fats,  as  is  well  known,  are  liable  to  altera- 
tion in  respect  of  their  consisteocy  and  proportion  of  oleic 
acid,  such  being  due  in  part  to  variety,  age,  and  food  of 
the  animal  whence  they  are  derived.  In  the  case  of 
butter  fat  the  absorption  of  iodine  varies  between  the 
limits  of  26  and  35.  The  iodine  absorption  of  butter  is  from 
15  to  20  degrees  below  that  of  a  mixture  of  tallow  and  lard 
of  the  same  consistency,  this  being  most  probably  due  to 
the  presence  in  butter  fat  of  the  7  or  8  per  cent  of  liquid 
fatty  acids  of  the  acetic  series.  The  absorption  of  iodine 
by  the  different  members  of  group  VI.  is  too  nearly  alike 
to  permit  of  different  members  of  this  group  being  dis- 
tinguished from  one  another,  since  the  iodine  degree  of 
each  member  may  oscillate  within  comparatively  wide 
limits.  Where  the  nature  of  two  fats  in  a  mixture  is 
known,  their  proportion  may  be  determined  approxi- 
mately by  the  aid  of  the  following  formula : 

^  _    100  (I— w) 
m — n 


where  X  is  the  percentage  of  one  fat,  y  that  of  the  other, 
1  the  iodine  degree  of  the  mixture,  m  the  iodine  degree 
of  the  fat,  X  n  that  of  the  fat  y.  The  age  of  a  fat,  so 
long  as  great  alterations  have  not  taken  place,  docs  not 
affect  its  iodine  absorption.  If,  however,  an  oil  by  the 
action  of  light  and  air  has  become  thick  and  rancid  and 
contains  free  acid,  the  iodine  degree  suffers  considerable 
depression.  The  author  believes  his  method  will  bo 
found  of  value  in  the  examination  of  soap,  and  in  tlie 
determination  of  the  value  of  oils — the  constitution  of 
which  is  yet  uncertain — for  technical  purposes.  Ethereal 
oils  behave  towards  the  iodine  solution  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  unsaturated  fatty  acids,  and  the  above  method 
may  therefore  afford  a  means  of  distinguishing  between 
these  and  saturated  compounds  as  certain  hydrocarbons, 

Ehenol,  and  so  forth.  Since  the  above  described  alco- 
olic  solution  of  iodine  and  mercuric  chloride  reacts  upon 
unsaturated  compounds,  introducing  halogens  into  their 
molecule  under  such  conditions  as  preclude  the  possi- 
bility of  a  substitution  taking  place,  it  will  probably  be 
found  of  value  in  the  synthesis  of  organic  compounds. 

— W.  D.  B. 


A  Method  for  Testing  Mineral  Oils.    £.  Valenta.    Dingl. 
Polyt  Journ.  253,  418,  1884. 

The  question  as  to  whether  refined  rosin  oil  can  be 
employed  in  place  of  mineral  oils  for  lubricating  pur- 
poses has  frequently  been  answered  in  the  affirmative. 
In  practice,  however,  it  has  been  found  that  on  ex- 
posure to  the  air  rosin  oil  has  a  tendencv  to  become 
sticky  and  viscid,  and  therefore  bearings  lubricated  with 
it  are  apt  to  heat  It  has  also  been  found  that  continued 
-  exposure  of  this  oil  at  higher  temperatures  to  the  action 
of  certain  reagents — the  alkaline  earths  in  particular — 
brings  about  the  formation  of  a  vamish-Iike  substance 
with  distinct  drying  properties,  and  that  the  addition  of 
small  amounts  of  this  substance  to  mineral  oils  causes  a 
marked  increase  in  the  viscosity  of  the  latter.  It  is  not 
impossible  that  an  addition  of  rosin,  oil  is  sometimes 
made  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  viscosity  of 
mineral  oil,  but  it  is  more  probable  that  in  the 
majority  of  cases  this  addition  is  to  be  regarded  simply 
as  a  sophistication.  The  author  has  already  pointed  out 
(Diugl.  Polyt  Journ.  252,  296,  1884),  that  glacial  acetic 
acid  at  500.  has  onl]r  a  slight  solvent  action  upon 
mineral  oils,  whilst  rosin  oil  is  readily  soluble  in  tnat 
reagent;  in  the  two  following  tables  the  results  ob- 
tained more  recently  by  him  are  set  forth  :— 


Table  A 
Shomng  the  Solubility  of  various  Mineral  OUs  in^Glacial  Acetic  Acid  (spJ  gr,  1-0662  at  IS"  C)  at  60^  C. 


No. 

Kame  of  ICineral  OIL 

Bp.  Or. 

at 
15«0. 

Amount  dis- 

BolTed  at  5(ra., 

by  lOOgrmB.  of 

Glacial     Aoeiic 

Acid. 

Amount  di»- 
solTed  at  50°  0. 

by  10a  c  of 

Glacial    Acetic 

Acid. 

Grams. 

1 

Lubricating  Oil. 

omoo 

6-7618 

0*6068 

Ditto. 

OIKKN) 

6-7789 

0*6104 

3 

Machine  Oil  (yellow). 

0-9138 

6*7333 

0-6056 

4 

Spindle  Oil  (yellow). 

0*9100 

4*7778 

0*6016 

6 

Heavy  Mineral  Oil  (thin). 

0-9090 

4*2810 

0*4622 

6 

Light  Mineral  OU  (thin). 

0-8880 

4*7009 

0*4966 

7 

Viscous  Mineral  Oil. 

0-9070 

2*6729 

0-2823 

8 

Green  OIL 

0-9105 

6*4968 

0*6819 

• 

9 

Bine  OIL 

0*9016 

6*0170 

0-6342 

10 

Vulcan  Oil. 

0-9259 

3-3161 

0*3526 

T^ieMAKya^ 


( Clear,  light  yellow,  strongly  fluorescent 
(    inodorous  oil. 

Ditto. 

f  Clear,  dark  orange,  inodorous,  strongly 
(  fluorescent. 

\    Light    yellow,  inodorous,    strongly 
I     fluorescent. 


Oils  of  light  to  oranse-yellow  colour, 
■    of     neutral     reacUon, 
fluorescent. 


inodorous. 


i  Dark  brown,  oxiaque,  and  with  tarry 
1    odour. 

( Dark  brownish  red,  opaque,  strongly 
(    fluorescent,  and  with  tarry  odour. 

(Dark  brown,  opaque,  non-viseid, 
strongly  fluorescent,  and  with  tarry 
odour. 


Samples  of  7  were  obtained  from  Wagenmann  and  Co..  Vienna.    Samples  8  to  10  were  from  a  laboratory  collection. 
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Table  B. 

SolubUiiy  at  BO'*  C.  of  different  Mixtures  of  Yellow  Machine  Oil  (sp,  gr.  0'91S9),  and 
Crude  Rosin  Oil  (sp,  gr,  I'OOBS),  in  Glacial  Acetic  Acid  of  V06SS  sp.  gr. 


No. 

• 

PercontAffe  by 
Volume  of  Itosin 
OU  in  the  Mix- 
ture. 

Amount  of  oil 

disaolTed  by  100 

gramt.  of  Glacial 

Acetic  Add. 

Amount  of  on 
disBolTCKl  by 

lOo.c.  of  Qladal 
Aoetic  Add. 

•      BEMARK8. 

I 
2 
3 
i 
5 

0 

25 
50 

76       ' 
100 

Grams. 
5-7333 

7-3OT3 

8-3653 

12-6601 

16-8782 

•   Grams. 
0-6056 

.0-7796 

0-8816 

1-8237 

1-7788 

1  The  Crude  Roeln  CHI  was  obtained 
1     from  Wairemnann  and  Co.,  Vienna. 
V    It  had -a  dark  brown  colour,  tarrj 
f   odour,  viscid  oonsistencj.  and  be- 
1     came  resinous  on  exposure  to  the 
1     air.             • 

For  the  performance  of  the  test,  2c. c.  of  the  suspected 
oil  are  mixed  in  a  test  tube  with  10c.  c.  glacial  acetic 
acid,  the  tube  then  being  immersed  for  five  minutes  in  a 
water  bath,  and  repeatedly  agitated  during  that  period. 
The  acid  is  filtered  through  a  damp  filter,  the  second 
third  of  the  filtrate  being  collected.  A  weighed  quan- 
tity of '  this  is  titrated  with  standard  alkaU,  and  the 
amount  of  acetic  acid  thus  determined.  The  difference 
between  the  weights  of  the  acetic  acid  taken  and  that 
found  is  the  amount  of  oil  dissolved.  It  appears  from 
Table  B  that  the  solubility  of  a  mixture  ot  rosin  and 
mineral  oils  is  not  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  the 
former.  Tlie  method,  tnerefore,  is  not  capable  of  yield- 
ing quantitative  results.  However,  when  oomoined 
with  the  determination  of  the  rotary  power  (most  rosin 
oils  rotate  the  polarised  ray  very  strongly,  viz.,  about 
30*"  to  40"  in  a  100mm.  tube,  whilst  mineral  oils  are 
optically  inactive),  and  with  that  of  the  amount  of  iodine 
aosorbed,  according  to  HUbl's  method  (the  author  having 
found  that  Igrni.  of  mineral  oil  sMdom  absorbed  more 
than  HOmgrnis.  of  iodine,  whilst  the  absorption  by  rosin 
oils  was  found  to  vary  between  430  and  480mgrms.  per 
Igrm.  of  oil),  the  author  considers  th«t  there  are  very 
fe^  cases  where  this  method  will  not  detect  the  sophis- 
tication of  a  mineral  oil  with  rosin  oU. — W.  D.  B. 


Improvements  in  the  Production  of  Compounds  capable 
of  being  employed  for  the  Destruction  of  Insects  upon 

'  Vegetaliotiy  as  an  Antiseptic,  and  for  Cleansing,  Disin- 
fecting, and  far  Luhricating  Purposes,  W.  6.  Little, 
Conisboro.     Eng.  Pat.  276,  January  2nd,  1884. 

This  is  a  patent  relating  to  the  production  and  use  of 
compounds  obtained  by  saponification  with  potash  of 
heavy  and  lieht  resin  oils.  By  saponification  the  oils 
become  misciole  with  water,  in  which  state  the  liquid 
can  be  used  as  a  means  of  destroying  insects  upon  vege- 
tation, as  an  antiseptic,  for  cleansing  or  disinfecting 
purposes,  or  as  a  lubricant. —G.  H.  B. 


Xn.— PAINTS,  TAMISHES,  IKD  RESINS. 

An  Improved  Anti-Jovling  Composition  for  Coating 
Ship's  Bottoms  and  Submerged  Metal  Structures.  S. 
Pickering  and  H.  £.  A.  Saale,  London.  Eng.  Pat. 
10457,  July  2-2,  1884. 

This  invention  has  for  its  object  an  anti-fouling  com- 
position to  resist  the  action  of  sea  water,  and  prevent 
the  adhesion  of  animal  and  vegetAhle  growths.  The 
inventors  specify  the  materials  used  in  the  preparation 
of  the  mixture,  and  give  their  reasons  for  employing 
those  materials  as  follows  : — Carbonate  of  baryta — fatal 
to  vegetable  life ;  arseiiite  of  baryta — fatal  to  animal  life. 
Powdered  oyster  shells  or  their  equivalent  repel  oysters 
and  other  shell  fish,  and  possess  besides  the  peculiar 
property  of  repelling  vegetable  growth.  Oxide  of  zinc  is 
employed  to  resist  the  action  of  the  sea  water,  and  is 
valuable  in  admixture  ftjr  i>reventing  the  formation  of 
heavy  sediments  when  the  several  ingredients  are  put 


together.  Red  lead,  and  lastly  quadroxalate  of  potash 
which  possesses  the  property  of  destroying  both  animal 
and  vegetable  life.  A  dryer  such  as  oxide  of  mercury 
or  sugar  of  lead  is  used  with  the  above.  The  whole  of 
the  ingredients  are  ground  together  in  a  dry  state',  and 
afterwards  into  a  paint  with  a  varnish  composed  of  two 
portions,  preparea  separately  .and  mixed  m  the  cold ; 
consisting  of  1,  shellac  dissolved  in  methvlated  spirits ; 
2,  rosin,  boiled  linseed  oil,  turpentine  ana  spirit  of  tar. 
Any  suitable  colouring  matter  such  as  Venetian  red  may 
be  added  to  the  composition. — G.  U.  B. 

XIIL— TAMING,  LEATHEl,  GIUE  AND  SIZE. 

Improvements  in  Waterproofing  Leather.     John  Cove 
and  W.  P.  Sherwood.    Eng.  Pat  9589,  Jane  90,  1884. 

The  leather,  or  leather-board  is  thoroughly  dried  in  a 
warm  chamber  till  it  ceases  to  lose  weight,  and  is  then 
immersed  in  a  mixture  of  about  one  part  of  vaselin  with 
three  or  four  parts  of  paraffin,  melted  at  a  temperature  of 
about  I13°F.  until  bubbles  cease  to  rise  from  it— H.  R.  P. 


On  the  Behaviour  of  Tannin  and  Tannic  Acid  from 
Oak-Bark  towards  various  Reagents,  By  C.  Etti^  Ber. 
Chem.  Ges.,  1884,  p.  1820. 

The  reactions  which  take  place  when  tannin  from  nut: 
^Us  and  tannic  acid  from  oak-bark  are  subjected  to  the 
infiuence  of  the  same  reagents  are  compart,  and  the 
great  difference  existing  between  these  two  bodies  is 

Sointed  out  Thus  on  boiling  tannin  from  nut-galls  with 
ilute  sulphuric  acid,  water  is  taken  up  by  the  former  and 
gallic  acid  is  produced,  wbereas  tannic  add  from  oak- 
bark  under  the  same  conditions  loses  watier  and  forms  an 
anhydride  but  no  gallic  acid.  Pure  tannic  acid  from 
oak*  bark,  producing  with  lead  acetate  a  yellow  pre- 
cipitate, is  at  a  temperature  of  130  to  140^  converted  mte 
an  anhydride,  proaucin^  with  lead  acetate  &  reddish 
brown  precipitate;  tannin  from  nut-gaDs  remains  un- 
altered even  at  200";  The  body  last  mentioned  forms  acetyl 
compounds  of  definite  composition ;  acetyl  compounds  of 
tannic  acid  from  oak- bark,  in  which  the  tannic  acid  is 
combined  as  such  (t.e.,  unaltered)  with  the  C3H3O  mole- 
cule cannot  be  obtained.  Tannin  from  nut-galls,  when 
boiled  with  aqueous  ammonia  in  an  atmosphere  of 
hydrogen,  yields  in  almost  theoretical  quantity*  gaiUamide, 
CeH2(OH)3.CO.NH2  and  acid  ammomum  gallate  in  well 
formed  crystals,  whilst  tannic  acid  from  oak-bark  forms 
an  amorphous  brown  compound.  These  facts  prove  that 
tannin  from  nut-galls  and  tannic  acid  from  oak-bark  are 
not  identical,  and  that  the  former  compound  cannot  be  a 
constituent  of  the  latter.  The  author  draws  attention  to 
the  analogy  in  ihe  reaction  of  ammonia  upon  tannin  and 
lactic  anhvdride  ;  and,  referring  to  the  results  obtained 
by  H.  Schiff  in  his  researches  on  the  acetyl  compounds 
of  tannin,  concludes    by   saying   that   the   formula— 

CeH(OHJaCO.OH 
CeH(OH^,CO.OH 
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lat-galls,  cannot  any  longer 


^mprovemeitts  in  Maehinery  for  Dreuiitig  Leather.    Sun 
Haley.    Eng.  Pat.  4677,  March  2,  1884. 

This  u  a  modiGcatian  of  Uie  Fitzhenry  or  Jackson 
BcouTing  macbine,  in  which  the  tooU  are  lifted  off  the 
work  daring  the  return  etroke  by  a  con  pound  connecting 
rod  operal^  by  an  eccentric  (13)  earned  by  the  crank 
pin  (161-  The  tool  holder  carries  four  or  eight  Btones  or 
aleakera,  and  is  provided  with  spiral  springe  and  india- 
rabber  cushions  to  relieve  the  pressure  on  uneven  parts 
of  the  leather.    Two  tables  (of  which  only  one  is  shown) 


An  Improved  Method  oj  Producing  White  Cryitallint 
Sugar fi-om  tht  Raw  Sugar  Matt.  Carl  Steffen.  Eng. 
Fat.  11347.  August  16.  1884. 
The  "naesestnites"  obtained  from  the  vacuum  pan  is 
at  once  desiccated  by  means  of  hot  air  in  revolving 
cylinders,  and  the  dried  mass  is  then  lixiviated  by  a 
aolntion  of  pnre  sngar  specially  prepared  nntil  the  im- 
pure symps  fomierlv  in  the  "masse"  have  been  cr~ 
pletely  removed  and  only  pure  sngai  remaine  i 
lixiviating  apparatus.-  ■    '  " 


ly  pure  ( 


are  provided,  which  are  supported  o 
~' —  wheele  (49)  restina  on  a  rail  of  ' 
\ittij  are  capable  ot  radial  mouon. 
uov(m1  automatically  from  or  towards  the  centre  by  a 

w(37)driven  in  eitherdirection  by  beltB{4l)and  gearing 
39  .  The  fablee  are  intended  to  be  osed  alternately 
ivetime— H.  R.  P. 


le  separation  of  the  syrup  from  the  crystals  i 
constructed   centritngal   machines.       Id   th 


XT.-SnSAE,  SUHS,  STiSCHES,  ETC. 

Improvemaitt  in  the  Sefining  of  Sugar  and  Apparaliu 
therefor.  Arii^  dt  MarrotiMtito.  Eng.  Pal.  10424, 
July  22, 1SS4. 
TrI3  patent  relates  to  the  production  of  pure  white  snger 
in  the  form  of  lumps,  cubeeor  tablets,  Hennthor  claims 
that  it  differs  from  those  of  former  inventors,  who  have 
sought  to  expedite  such  production,  in  the  following 
respects.  Former  methods  have  always  involved  the 
placiiiK  of  the  syrup bronght  to  the  requisite  consistency 
19  moulds  to  induce  crystallization  by  cooling,  nnd  aft 
wards  the 

specially    i „  _.      .. _ 

present  process  the  preliminary  crystallizing  operations 
are  entirely  done  awa^  with.  The  syrap  boiled  to  the 
requisite  consistency  is  BUed  directly  into  the  centrifugal 
machine,  and  entering  the  same  in  a  hot,  sticky  con- 
dition it  moulds  itself  under  the  pressure  of  the 
ccntrifljgal  force,  before  undergoing  the  action  of  steam, 
ait,  water,  clarifying  liquor  or  other  agents  designed  to 
assist  the  re&ning  process.  By  this  method  the  whole 
operationtscompletedinamachshorterlime.— A,  J,  K. 

Improvement*  in  India-rubber  Bote  or  Flexible  Tubing. 

J.  B.  H&rris,  Edinburgh.     Eng.  Pat.  0060,  AprU  7, 

1SS4. 
This  is  a  patent  to  substitute  brass  wire  ganze  for  the 
ordinary  web  of  cotton  or  flax  used  in  making  indiu- 
rnbber  hose  or  flexible  tubing.  The  brass  gauze  is  coated 
with  a  preparation  of  india-mbber,  in  the  same  manner 
ae  with  textile  materials,  nnd  when  so  coated  is  cut  up 
into  diagonal  strips  of  suitable  widths  of  which  the  hose 
in  made  np  as  with  rmbber  coated  textile  materiala.     The 


Improvement  in  Cane  Juice  Clarifiert.   George  Fletcher 

Poplar. '  Eng.  PaL  1 1439,  August  19,  1884. 
This  invention  relates  to  improvemetits  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  steam  clari&ers  and  steam  hesting  pans  for  cane 
juice.  Tbe  usual  arrangement  of  pnch  vessels  consiata 
of  two  plain  iron  or  copper  pans  fitted  one  inside  the 
other  in  such  a  way  that  the  space  between  may  be  used 
as  a  steam  jacket  The  improvement  T:on tain ed  iT\,thie 
patent  consists  in  making  the  inner  vessel  of  corrugated 
iron.  The  corrugations  give  abont  25  per  cent,  more 
heating  surface,  and  the  cormgated  plates  are  stronger 
weight  for  weight  than  plain  flat  ones,  hence  tliinner 
plates  can  be  used.  Such  an  arrangement  also  obviates 
to  a  great  extent  the  necessity  for  steam  coils  witliin  the 
pan,  and  thus  gives  increased  facility  for  cleaning  the 


or^er  to   obtain   Ulvcose  tkerefroi 

Eng.  Pat.  1165T,  August  22,  1834. 
The  apparatus  described  by  the  inventor  may  be  used  in 
any  of  the  various  processes  for  the  treatment  of  lig- 
neouR  matters  by  hydrochloricacidgus,  hutismoreparticu- 
larly  adapted  to  tbeDanjivilleprocess  tor  con  verting  wood 
cellulose  into  glucose  anil  alcohol.  The  apparatus  con- 
sists of  four  distinct  parts,  (1 )  For  the  treatment  of  the 
ligneous  matter  by  the  gas.  This  npparatua  consists  of 
alonE  leaden  cylinder  completely  closed  and  supported 
ontaiae  by  a  wooden  frame  work  and  iron  ringx.  Tb* 
wood  islntroduced  through  suitable  manholes,  and  the  . 
gas  by  leaden  pipes  through  tbe  hollow  jonmals  at  the 
ends  of  the  cylinder.  The  cylinder  is  caused  to  rotate 
slowly  and  is  kept  at  a  lnw  temperature  by  a  constant 
stream  ot  cold  water  flowing  outside,  Abont  14  hours 
serves  for  the  complete  solution  of  the  celluloec.  The 
gas  in  now  turned  off  and  a  little  water  or  liquid  intro- 
duced to  wash  Ihe  cylinder  which  is  further  revolved  for 
half  an  hour.  A  [Aag  is  now  withdrawn  and  the  mass 
allowed  to  fall  into  ssbestos  packed  filters.  The  clear 
filtrate  from  these  which  may  be  20°  B.  to  32*  B,  is  moved 
to  depositing  vats,  and  the  cylinder  now  further  waahed 
out ;    the  thin  wash   liquors  are    used    in    succeeding 
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operations.  (2)  Apparatus  for  remoTiDg  hydrochloric 
acul  from  the  concentrated  liqaids.  This  apparatus  cod- 
steta  of  a  vacuum  pan  and  a  tubular  condeosor  made 
either  entirely  of  lead  or  of  cast-iron  lined  wilh  lead 
thron^iiout.  The  liquid  is  evaporated  till  the  glucose 
containa  only  about  7  pet  cent,  of  acid,-  The  acid 
recovered  is  aDout  1S°  B. ,  and  is  used  for  producing  the  gas 
for  another  operation.  This  is  done  in  apparatus  (Ko.  3). 
This  consiBta  of  a  domed  cylinder  inside  of  whicli  is  an 
inner  cylindrical  vessel  containing  strong  solphnric  acid 
and  heated  inside  and  out  with  steam  coils.  Into  this 
acid  the  weak  hydrochloric  acid  is  allowed  to  fall  gradn- 
ally,  and  the  hydrochloric  ncid  gas  is  at  once  evoIv«l| 
leaving  its  water  with  the  sulpliuiic  acid.  This  apparatus 
IM  also  entirely  constrncled  of  lead  or  of  iron  lined  with 
lead.  The  fonrth  and  last  set  of  apparatus  consists  of  an 
evaporating  chamber  and  a  condenser  for  concentrating 
the  sulphuric  acid  from  the  lost  apparatus,  and  it  ia  so 
arranged  that  these  two  processes  work  together  and 
continuonsly,  the  weak  sulphuric  acid  as  it  accumulates 
in  No.  3  apparatus  constantly  flowing  over  into  the 
evuporatjng  CD^ambcr  of  No.  4.— A.  J.  K.  ^ 

XTL-BEEWIKG,  WIHBS,  SPIKITS,  Etc 


MicHBL  conclndee  from  a  number  of  small  experiments 
that  the  so-called  glnten-preclpitate  in  beer  is  not,  as 
has  hitherto  Iwen  supposed,  a  nitrogeneous  compound, 
but  is  a  resinoid  substance.  It  in  expccially  character- 
istic that  such  beer,  when  shaken  with  ether,  becomes 
clear,  whereas,  when-  the  latter  ia  evaporated,  an 
aromatic  substance  reraaini,  which  contains  white 
crystals.  These  crystals  appear  to  be  identical  with 
Lermer's  "  Hopfenbittersaure."— F.  T,  S. 


ITIIL-SMITAayCHEMISTilT.DISIKrECTAHTS. 
Pu)ifieatiou  of  Waste  Waters.     Chem.  Zeit.  tLiL,  66, 

1008. 
J.  KtiNIG  has  made  experiments  with  a  view  to'deodor- 
izing  the  waste  waters  of  tanneries  and  slaughter  houses 
by  atmospheric  oxidation.  By  means  of  a  tinned  iron 
wire  net  the  gr^test  possible  amount  of  surface  was 
given  tn  the  liquid,  which  was  allowed  to  flow  over  the 
net.  A  veiy  intense  oxidation  took  place  as  the  follow- 
ing experimental  numbers  show.  The  experimental 
water  contained — 

Before  After 

Oiyaen 3-IK:.c.  9-00.0. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  sn**mg.  O'Bmg. 

Sulphuric  acid JSamg.         72-OmK. 

Suspended  organic  matter  should  first  be  separated  in  a 
settling  tank,  or  the  liauid  tillered  through  sand.  The 
height  of  the  net  should  be  4-5m.  for  SOmg.  II28  per 
litre.  The  breadth  should  be  Im.  for  every  12  litres  of 
liquid  per  minute. — F.  T.  S. 


XX.— FDIE  CHEMICALS,  ALKALOIDS,  ESSENCES 

AHD  EXTRACTS. 
The  SynlluaWof  Salicylie  Acid.    Dingl.  Polyt.  Jonm., 

253,  302,  1SS4. 
9r  has  been  found  by  the  Chemische  Fahrik,  vormals 
-  Hofl'mano  and  Schoetensack  (Ger.  Pat.  27609,  June  30, 
1K83)  that  Hentschel's  process  does  not  give  a  sood  yield 
of  acid  owing  to  the  formation  of  a  basic  salicylate  of 
soda  and  simultaneously  with  that  of  a  correspondingly 
large  amonnl  of  phenol.  Better  results  are  obtained  oy 
fusing  together  equal  molecular  weights  of  diphenyl 
carbonate,  sodium  hydrate,  and  sodium  phenate.  The 
reaction  which  takes  place  may  be  represented  by  the 
following  equations  ; 

CO(OC,H,)3-^NaOH=CO.ONa.OC,^■-^C,H,OH. 

CO.  ONa.  OC,H.  +  C,H,ONn  -  CJit  ONa.  COONa  + 

C,H.OH. 


Tht  Oeeurrenee  of  Kimnn  in  Kino  Jrom  MaloboT.   C. 
EttL  Ber.  17,  2241  224*. 

The  author  has  always  been  able  to  obtain  from  bipt, 
coming  from  diflerent  localitiea,  the  same  crystalline 
body,  kinoi'n  (Ber.  11,  I87BI ;  but  Kiemler,  and  alw 
Bergholz,  have  failed  to  isolate  it.  It  is,  however,  sbowB 
that  Kremlcr's  experiments  were  very  deficient,  and  that 
Bergbolz  did  actually  obtain  kinoin,  but  in  an  impin 
conditioa— H.'B.  .       

Brucint.  A.  Hansnen.  Ber,  17,  2266. 
BRrciNE  heated  with  hydrochloric  acid  yields  methyl- 
chloride,  and  a  crystalline  body  melting  at  2S4'' ;  it  is 
soluble  in  alkalis,  and  is  reprecipitated  by  the  careful 
addition  of  acids.  .  Several  reactions,  and  tlie  analjeis  of 
this  compound  and  its  platinum  double  salt,  are  given. 
The  work  is  being  continued. — H.  B. 

On  Juglone.      By  A.    Bernthsen.      Ber.    Chem.  G«s. 

ISS4,  p.  Iftlfi. 
VOOEL  and  Reischauer  obtained  from  walnut  [jogUni 
regia]  busks  a  substance  which  they  called  nnein  ot 
juglone.  This  body  has  again  been  made  the  subjeot  of 
an  investigation  by  the  author.  Jugione  crystallizes 
from  etJier  or  petroleum  spirit  in  yellow  needles,  vhicb 
in  ammonia  and  dilute  alkalis  dissolve  with  a  beautifd 
purple  colour.  Its  percentage  composition  and  propertin 
CO  to  prove  that  it  is  an  oxy-nanntlio-quinone  CkH.Oj. 
•subjected  to  dry  distillation  with  an  excess  of  zinc  aii9l 
it  yields  naphthalene.  It  can  be  easily  reduced  b; 
means  of  zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid  or  stannous  chloride 
(e  a  colourless  compound  possessing  the  character  of  1 
phenol.  By  mixing  a  solution  of  jnglone  with  one  of 
copper  acetate,  a  copper  oompound,  liavinp  the  fonnnU 
(Ci,HgO,)^u,  is  formed.  Aniline  dissolved  in  clarist 
acetic  acid  combines  with  juglone,  same  as  wilh  ordinut 
oxy-naplitho-quinono  under  formation  of  a  red  compound, 
soluble  in  alcohol.  Jnglone  crystallizes  unchanged  iron 
dilate  nitric  acid,  whereas  an  acid  of  I'ISs.g.  converts  il 
into  asolnble  acid. — F.  M. 


XXL— EXPLOSIVES,  KATCHES,  Etc 

ImpTovementt  in  the  MaHUfaeiure  ofawt  ContribufioM  te 
a  Knowltdge  of  Explosive  Compounds.  Dingl.  i'oljl. 
Journ.  252,163,  1884. 
A  COMMITTEE  ot  the  Sociitidel'IndostrieMiniralehsto 
recently  investigated,  by  proclical  trials,  the  compon- 
tive  efficiency  of  ordinary  kieselgnhr  dynamite  and 
Micholowski's  blasting  powder  ("BergmannspDlier,") 
which  consists  of  46  parts  of  bran,  50  parts  of  potassinoi 
chlorate,  5  parts  of  manganese  bboxide.  The  work  pH^ 
formed  by  the  latter  appeared  to  be  about  eqnal  to  thit 
performed  by  the  former  explosive,  but  the  rttulb 
cannot  be  considered  conclnsive.  Michalowski's  powdn 
is  bnlky,  and  requires  to  be  welt  rammed  in  the  boi«- 
hole.  The  liability  to  explosion  by  percussion  of  a 
mixture  containing  so  large  a  proportion  of  chlorate  em- 
stitute  a  serious  objection  to  its  employinent,  Tb« 
Soci6t^  la  Panclastite  propose  as  new  explosives  cerlaia 
mixtures  of  tar,  asphalt  or  the  like,  with  salta  rich  ia 
oxygen.    The  following  are  specimens  : — 

I. 

10  ports    EaOjiOrNaCIO, 

6    PbOJbj), 

9    KNO,orVaNO, 

2t Hardpitoh 

to  which  may  be  added 

t  part     KHnQi 

a NoHCO. 

n. 

80  parts  SCIOi 

10    „        Hardpitcat 

10   , Tar. 

in. 

lOparts    Pb(NOJ, 

10  !i '  !:!!!:;!!!:!;."!;!;Hardpitch 
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If  in  III.  th«  pobunnm  nitrate  be  rei^Aeed  by  nttnte  of 
lead,  the  mjitnre,  it  is  Btated,  may,  like  dynamite  or 
KiiD-eotton,  bo  exploded  in  an  nnconfined  space  by 
mennH  of  a  detonator.  A  new  aelf-actinK  press  for 
prismatic  powder  baa  been  devised  by  Max  Haase  &  Co. 
(Ger.  Pat  24903,  May  11,  1883),  and  U  represented  in 


required  and  diBpened  by  a  second  lens.  The  spon- 
tHneoUB  decomposition  of  blasting  eel atinc  under  ordinary 
climatic  conditions  bus  recently  been  observed  in 
America  by  C.  E.  Munroe  {Journal  of  the  American 
Chemical  Hociety,  1S84,  13).  A  small  quantity  of  blast- 
ing gelatine  was  kept  in  a  room  at  the  common  tcnipera-- 
ture.  After  a  year  tiie  substance  was  observed  to  be 
evolving  nitrous  fumes,  which  had  attacked  the  wrappine 
of  paraffined  paper.  The  bulk  of  the  substance  had 
increased,  and  the  exterior  of  the  paper  envelope  was 
covered  with  small  crystals,.  Thrown  into  water,  the 
mass  became  friable,  the  odoor  of  camphor  ditappenred, 
the  water  taking  a  yellowish  colour  and  acid  reaction. 
The  aqneous  solution,  which  contained  traces  of  nitrous 
but  no  nitric  acid,  was  filtered  and  evaporated,  when  a 
considerable  quantity  of  oxalic  acid  crystallizBd  out ;  the 
mother  liquor  was  concentrated  upon  the  water  bath  and 
found  to  contaiD  a  angar-like  substance,  which  gave 


fin.  1  to  6.  For  the  Ulnraination  of  powder  woiHcs,  the 
efertric  Ught  has  been  mocesBfully  applied.  In  the 
sifting  and  granokling  honw*  at  Waltham  Abbey,  in- 


V  fitted.  In  the  Pulverfabrik 
Ochta  the  rays  from  an  arc  light  are  brought  parsUel  by 
psssing    throngh    a  leas,   conducted   in    tnbes    where 


the  glncoM  reaction  with  Fehling's  solntion.  Careful 
examination  failed  to  detect  any  glycerine,  n'trO"^**,''" 
ine,  or  gnn-cotton.  This  decomposition  was  prooaoiy 
owing  to  the  presence  of  free  a 


iif  in  the  nitro-cellnlose, 
and  It.  would  hardly  be  just  to  draw  conclnsious  from 
this  CAse  as  to  a  specific  ItabUiW  of  blasting  gelaUr"  t/i 
spontaneous  decompositif"  "'  .«.>n.oni.nni 


uB^u,.j,.«=.^-..i.  v.—  of  spontaneons  de- 
oompoHiLiuii  of  blasting  gelatine  have  also  been  observed 
by  Abbot,  who  has  recorded  them  in  the  appendix  to  his 
report  upon  submarine  blasting  operations  (New  Yorl^ 
1883.)  An  explosion  which  occurred  nt  the  James  Watt 
Dock,  Greenock,  owing  to.  a  cartridge  of  tonite  being 
forced  into  the  bore-hole  with  a  metallic  rammer,  aJid 
the  explosion,  which  took  plnce  at  Chilworth  Powder 
WorkB  caused  by  a  copper  tool  being  eniployed  to  loosen 
the  cake  from  the  incorporating  mill,  alike  demonstrate 
the  danger  attendant  upon  the  use  of  metallic  tools. 
The  work  performed  under  water  in  a  honzontal  direction 
by  tonite.  gnn-cotton,  and  the  so-called  rackarock  has 
recently  been  the  enbjeet  of  experiments  by  <'enwul 
Abbot  {Engineering  and  Mining  Journal,  1884,  W). 
Both  the  gun-cotton  and  tonite  were  manufactured  m 
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San  Francisco.  Tlie  former  contained  S9'6p.c  of  tri- 
nitro-celluloBe,  10'4p.c.  of  di-nitro-t^ellalDae  ;  the  tonite 
contained  62-5p.c.  of  gun-cotton  and  *7'5p.c.  of  balinn) 
nitrate.  .  Itackarock  is  one  of  Sprengel's  exploBives,  and 
is  supplied  for  use  in  tvo  parts,  neither  of  which  possesfes 
explosive  jiroperties.  The  one  part  consiBiB  of  cartridgeg 
'of  potassium  chlorate  dyed  red,  the  other  of  nitro- 
benzene, in  which,  when  required,  the  first  are  immersed 
until  their  weight  baa  incre^ed  by  about  one-tbiid, 
The  explosive  BO  prepared  forms  a  hard  mass  of  l'7»p.  gr.f 
not  easily  brought  to  exploBion  under  a  hammer,  and  is 
not  completely  detonated  even  with  a  charge  of  I'Sgrnu. 


xm-OHUEU  AKiXITICil  CIlHSm. 

Apparatat  for  Extraction  < 
Petroleum  Spirit,  Etc.  H. 
Chem.'    2i,  368. 

In  the  preparation  of  organic  substances  it  is  frequenllj 
necessary  to  extract  b^  shatfing  up  with  ether.  Xlm 
mode  of  extraction  is  inconvenient,  for  it  cansei  giat 
loss  of  ether,  and  sometimes  leaves  the  fluids  in  a  lUIe 
of  emulsion.  For  quantitative  work  the  method  bu 
either  to  be  abandoned  or  carried  oat  with  extreme  e*n. 


of  fulminate  of  mercnry  unless  veiy  strongly  confined. 
If  fired  into  with  n  rifle,  a  cartridge  of  rackarock  is 
merely  inflamed.  The  practical  results  obtained  from 
the  above-mentioned  explosives,  and  also  from  several 
others  submitted  to  examination  are  here  detailed  : — 

PerceiAue       znaUl  dLrection- 

Hum  o(  Th»(  p«fonn«d 

Ifitro-iljciirioe   bjHo,  ^Dins- 

DpiamlteNo.1 7S  lOD 

ODD-colton —  87 

Dnallne -  HI 

Bendrock    SO 78 

.       40 S^ 

60 BS 

D]mamitoNo.  I  38  83 

Vulcan  Powder  No.  I  ao  09 

No.a 3S Si 

Mica  Powder  No.  1 IS  8S 

No.a (0  83 

Nltro-gWcerltiB 100  Bl 

Hercules  Powder  No.  1  77 1« 

No.a  «  83 

KiBctric  Powder  No.  1  33  6» 

,,  No.! !8  82 

DssljCn 01  le'g Chlorate PowdDr  ....  —  G8 

BrUBftcOB  „  —  81 

Blastlns  CclaUne  89  117 

Tonlte   —  81 

California  Oun-cotton —  87 

Raoharock — 86 

The  addition  of  picric  acid  in  quantity  of  from  12tol6p.C, 
of  the  nitro-benzene  employed,  was  not  found  of  any 
advantage  in  the  preparation  of  rackarock,  .  A   ryro- 

Saphic  method  for  testing  gonpowder  in  described  by  C. 
Munroe  (Journal  of  Iht  American  CkemiaU  Society, 
1884,  7;.— W.  D.  B. 


extractions:  _._... 
uaually  employed  in  the  case  of  solids.  lDst««d  of  shakiBS 
up  the  liquid  with  ether,  the  latter  is  allowed  to  aaeend  ii 
a  stream  throngh  the  liquid.  .^  is  a  small  diatillatND- 
flask  which  contains  ether,  and  is  provided  with  a  dooUf- 
perf orated  cork.  S  is  the  extfaction  flask,  and  U  pro- 
vided with  a  side-tnbe  bent  downwards :  its  neck  is  CMsad 
by  acork,  through  which  the  fnnnel-tnbe  D  paasea,  read- 
ing down  to  the  bottom  of  B.  i>  is  altio  provided  with  % 
side-tube.  The  condenser  is  connected  with  D  by  nmm 
of  an  adapter.  B  and  D  are  connected  by  meaiia  of  mw- 
cury-cups  Ci  and  Ci  with  the  tnbes  fK»n  the  flasks.  A '» 
gently  heated  up  on  awater-bath ;  the  ether  vaponraNflkA 
through  C,  and  D  into  the  condenser.  The  oondeastl 
ether  flows  back  through  D  ander  the  liquid,  thntuh 
whicli  it  ascends,  and  collects  in  the  neck  of  B,  finally 
flowing  over  by  the  side-tnbe  Ct  into  A.  The  opera- 
tion does  not  require  any  watching^,  but  should  he  allowed 
to  proceed  nntil  nothing  further  is  extracted.  Wat«ti* 
poured  carefully  into  U,  so  as  to  drive  all  the  ether  into 
A,  Bih  emptied,  and  washed  out :  the  apparatu  is  m* 
ready  for  a  fresh  operation.  This  procesa  givea  VBIT 
satisfactory  quantitative  resulto.  The  e^^action  vita 
fluids  heavier  than  water,  as  carbon  biaulphide  and  cUo- 
roform,  is  not  effected  with  this  apparatoa,  bat  tha 
following  resnlts  with  ether  teiUfy  to  the  nine  o(  tb* 
apparatus : 

1.— 2gTms.  of  crystallized  resoreinol  dissolved  in  tOccol 
water,  were  taken,  and  extracted  with  ether  in  tia 
apparatus.  The  ether  left,  after  extrsctiaii,  I'VTfipma 
of  resordnol,  and  hence  there  was  scaicel^  aof  Iom. 
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2. — A  reaordnol  melt  from  5gnnH.  of  potaaiiam  benzene 
diaulphoiMte  gave,  after  acidifying  and  extraction  in 
the  apparatus,  1-68  tngteud  of  I'TSurma.  of  resorcinol. 

3. — 0'3]0GfF.  alizarin,  dissolved  in  dkali,'  acidified  and 
extracted,  gave  a  rmidue  of  O'SOlg.  aliiarin. 


formed  :  at  their  coromon  surface  a  red  r.        _ , 

which  finally  beeomeB  dark  yellow.  If  chioratea,  bro- 
matea,  iodalea,  chromates,  or  permaogaDatea  are  preseDt, 
a  blue  (iasteod.  of  red)  colour  ia  produced,  and  this  is  so 
"  .t  it  marks  the  reaction  of  the  nitrates,  if  these 
only  present  in  small  quantity.  Aniline  sul- 
phate gives  no  coloration ;  but  if  a  mixture  of  the  salts 
of  both  bases  be  employed  the  reaction  is  found  to  be 
more  delicate.  A  solution  of  "ftichsine  aniline"  in 
dilnte  sulphuric  acid  can  therefore  oe  employed  with  ad- 
vantage in  place  of  pure  paratoluidine.  By  means  of  thia 
reaction  the  presence  of  nitric  acid  can  be  shown  in  a 
liquid  containing  only  one  part  in  32,000.     It  may  be 


observed  that  the  delicacy  of  the  ferrous  sulphate  re 
varies  wi^  the  mode  of  manipnlation.  If^  the  liquiu  hi 
be  tested  in  mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of  HjSO), 
allowed  to  cool,  and  a  concentrated  solntion  of  FeSO* 
added,  one  part  in  2,000  can  be  detected ;  but  if  an  equal 
volume  of  HiSOi  Is  added  to  the  liquid  (without  mixing) 
and  a  few  crystals  of  FeSU/are  thrown  in  1  in  8,000  can 
be  detected.  Brucine  waa  long  considered  to  be  the  most 
delicate  test  for  nitric  acid ;  by  its  nsans  1  port  in 
2&e,000  can  be  recoenised.  By  far  the  most  delicate  ' 
reagent  for  nitric  and  nitrons  acids  is  diphenylamine, 
which  should  be  used  as  follows  ; — A  few  dftps  of 
diphenylamine  sulphate  are  added  to  the  liquid  under 
examiuation,  and  a.  layer  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
poured  in  ;  even  when  the  liquid  only  contains  1  part  in 
1,500,000,  a  distinct  blue  coloration  can  be  observed. 
Although  paratoluidine  is  less  sensitive  than  brucine 
and  diphenylamine,  it  is  preferable  to  these  reagents  be- 
cause it  does  not  give  the  reaction  with  chloric,  broniic, 
iodic,  or  nitrous  acids.  Nitrous'ocid  gives  *ith  paratol- 
uidine  a  yellow  colour,  which  after  some  time  chaogea 
into  red,  owing  to  the  partial  conversion  of  nitrous  into 
nitric  acid.  In  order  to  detect  nitric  acid  in  presence  of 
a  large  quantity  of  nitrous  acid,  the  latter  should  be, 
destroyed  by  means  of  ure^  An  excess  of  urea  is  added 
to  the  solution,  and  then,  gradually,  acetic  acid,  until 
no  more  gas  is  evolved  in  the  cold  :  uie  liquid  is  evapor- 
ated to  dryness  on  the  water-bath,  the  residue  dissolved 
in  water  and  tested  for  nitric  acid.  — D.  K  J. 


4. — SOc  A  of  milk,  rendered  alkaline  and  extracted  with 

ether,  gave  2-dB3%  of  fat.    A  sample  of  the  same  milk 

evaporated  down  on  a  weighed  sand-filled,  and  treated 

in  an  ordinary  extraction- apparatus,  gave  2'63%_of  fat 

— D.  E.  J. 


Fischer's  method  of  separating  these  metals  consists  in 
converting  the  araenic  in^  the  form  of  arsenic  trichloride 
by  means  of  ferrous  chloride  and  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
■ubaeqoent  removal  by  distillation  (See  Ann.  Chem. 
Pbann.  208.  182).  The  removal  of  the  arsenic  is,  how- 
ever, very  slow  ;  but  by  saturating  the  liquid  with  hydro- 
ciloric  acid  gas,  and  then  distilling  in  a  rapid  current  of 
the  gas,  every  trace  of  the  arsenic  is  removed  before  on^ 
fifth  of  the  solntion  has  passed  over.  Owing  to  this  ex- 
treme volatility,  Fischer  s  apparatus  requires  modifying 
by  connecting  with  the  receiver  a  Woulff's  bottle  of 
about  900C.C.  capacity,  half  filled  with  water,  or  caustic 
soda  water  solution ;  the  connecting  tube  should  be  wide. 
Numerous  test  analyses  are  given  proving  the  great 
accuracy  of  the  method. — H.  B. 


Fatatohiidine  Sulphate  a 
Antonio  Longi.  Zeit 
When  nitric  acid  is  added  to  a  solntion  of  paratoluidine 
in  enlphnric  acid,  a  blue  coloration  is  produced,  which 
ch&ogee  to  violet,  red,  and  finally  yellowish- brown. 
BoMnotiehl  and  Lautb  have  employed  this  reaction  for 
showing  the  presence  of  paratoluidine ;  it  also  givea  good 
reanlla  when  used  for  the  detection  of  nitric  acid.  A  few 
drroaof  a  solution  of  paratoluidine  i  '  ~ 
to  tli<  liqnid  containing  the  nitrate ; 


Vaiuatum  of  Calcium  TaHrale.     L.  Weigert     Zeitschr. 

Anal.  Chem.  23,  307. 
Thb  value  of  cream  of  tartar,  as  well  as  of  caldnm  tar- 
trate depends  entirely  upon  the  percentase  of  tartaric 
acid  which  it  contains,  and  it  is  imtiiaterial^  whether  this 
be  determined  as  calcium  lArirate  or  acid  potassium 
tartrate.  TBe  method  of  analysis  usually  adopted  is 
Soxhlet's.  The  percentage  of  i;aCOj  contained  in  the 
ople  is  first  found  ;  a  portion  is  then  heated,  so  , 
to  convert  the  tartrate  into  carbonate,  and  the  total 
mtily  of  COj  evolved  on  adding  HCI  is  determined, 
should  be  observed  that  the  carbonic  acid  caimot  be 
determined  vnlumetrically,  and  that  a  second  analysis 
is  always  required  as  a  check.  The  author  proposes  the 
following  rapid  and  accurate  method  which  depends 
upon  the  fact  that  calcium  tartrate  And  KgCO,,  when 
boiled  together,  are  converted  into  neutral  potassium 
tartrate  and  CaCOj.  The  liquid  is  filtered  and  evaporated 
down  to  a  small  volume  :  sufficient  acetic  acid  is  added 
to  convert  into  cre^m  of  tartar,  and  this  is  washed  with 
dcohol,  and  titrated.  A  solution  of  patasaiuin  carbonate 
is  made  by  dissolving  lOOg.  pure  KaCOiin  1  litre  of  water ; 
5  5c.c.  of  this  corresponds  to  Ig.  calcium  tartrate.  5g.  of 
the  latter  are  taken  for  the  analysis,  so  that  30cic.  of  the 
above  solntion  should  be  employed.  B<h1  in  a  flask  Id 
the  wat«r-bath  for  an  hour,  filter  into  a  porcelain  basin 
(taking  care  to  wash  very  thoroughly) ;  evaporate  down 
to  about  Sec,  and  odd  Sec.  of  concentrated  acetic  acid. 
Warm  for  a  few  minutes  in  the  waten-bath  ;  add  100c. c 
of  alcohol  (strength  =  90%  by  volume)  and  allow  to  stand 
for  a  few  hours.  Filter  and  wash  with  lOOc.c  of  80%  to 
90%  alcohol.  For  the  titration,  potash  solution  shouhl 
be  used  of  such  strenglli  that  Ic.c.  corresponds  toODSSOSg. 
era  am  of  tartar.  WhcnSg.of  calcium  tartrate  are  t«ken  for 
analysis,  and  the  results  are  calculated  out  as  KCiUjO,, 
0-S3%  must  be  added.    It  has  already  been  stated  that  the 
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nmp.  .hoBlU  l»  lc,tal  (or  CjCO^  .id  thai  Hi,  oanoot 
be  detormmed  by  titration.  The  author  leeomraendB  aa  a 
nwid  and  accurate  method,  ihat  deimribcd  by  Mohr 
(Titrirniethodej  «thedn.  p.  651) D.E.J, 

AppanUtu  for  Fractional  DittiUation.     L.  Weinert 

Zeitechr.     Aual.  Chem.    -23.  3M. 
The  tonn  of  apparatus  shown  in  the  figure  hi  rocom- 
mended  for  the  fractional  distillation  of  Pmuids  of  low 

which  the  Uqnid   1.   placed.     It  u  heati  in  a  bath  of 

SS™  A"'!!'!"'  """»  '»"'  "  P'""'!  'I>"  tin- 
plate  cover  C  which  prercuU  cvaporatioJol  the  walor 
and  lesjen,  the  danwr  in  case  a  ifask  containing  an  in^ 
flammahle  Uqnid  breaka.    B  is  an  empty  fiask  .3  eqnal 


NeiB  Laboratory  Apparatut.  Dingl.  J.  264,  gy 
Sampling  Intlrument.  By  H.  Anueratein  (3.™..- 
Patent  2»  6S0,  i88S.-Thia  iiSisl^TK.  p.^. 
npreeentod  in  fig.,1  (p  651) .  A  an  i™.  .pMlerfiirf 
IS  a  wronght-iton  tube,  hollowed  on  its  outer  drcim 
ference  for  about  two-Jlth,  of  It.  IniS-  cT. 
rod  ettiug  into  a  hole  c  in  the  npner  jS 'of  K  t! 
?i  ^~;  Sf  f''°S,  •l»'«tion  »Sh  ifce  histtumeal 
An,  introduced  intoX  and  dri.en  into  the  vessel  S 
taining  the  subatano.  to  be  sunpled  by  nS?" 
haminer,  unlJ  fl  „  ini^rted  as  far  i  th.|i«.h«a.«l, 
A  IB  then  withdrawn,  C  inserted  into  e,  and  by  iu^ 
d  Jlr^'^i."*^!?'  ""J*  ""  ■"•"  direction  and  then  »iih- 


flizo ;  to  it  is  attached  a  vertical  tabe,  65cnL  long,  and 
partly  filled  with  broken  glaBB.  The  two  flasks  Bhould 
be  30  to  35CI1I.  apart ;  and  in  order  to  preyent  rftdiutiooi 
from  the  hot  to  the  cold  one,  a  sheet  of  tin-plate  D— 
ZOcia.  broad  and  50cm.  high— is  hung  between  them, 
)         — D.  E.  J. 


This  is  an  apparatus  for  the  rapid  eiecation  of  technical 
analyses  of  carbonates  (soda,  etc.)-  The  gas  is  evolved 
in  thevessela  (IIOi  which  is  c<inDect«dbyanindianibber 
tnbe,  with  a  three-way  cock  d,  and  the  calibrated 
mesa nring- tuba  c  ;■  this  latter  ia  sarrounded  by  a  wider 
tube  b,  no  that  the  temperature  of  the  gas  may  be 
regulated  by  means  of  a  stream  of  water.  Duiing  the 
evolution  of  the  gas  the  pressure  in  e  is  reduced :  before 


AID,  ai. — .luiBBuupiB  aevicH  (ug.  xj  p.  ooi,  oonamsaiin 
ordinary  funnel  (()  fitted  below  with  a  cork  (e),  through 
which  passes  a  glBBa  tnbe  (g)  cloeed  above,  bnt  umtumDe 
lateral  o;>ening.  By  raising  the  tnbe  throngh  the  cori 
this  openinc  Incomes  apassagefortheliquidintheloirer 
portion  of  toe  funnel,  the  flow  of  which  may  be  stopped 
at  pleasure  by  lowering  the  tnbe  until  the  opening  ii 
covered  by  the  substance  of  the  cork. 

Condentinff  Funnel. — V.  Meyer  snggeets  (Bfcrl.  Ba 
1S83,  p.  3000)  the  suspension  of  a  funnel  of  the 
form  fignred  in  the  annexed  drawing  (fig.  3),  p6ai, over Um 
surface,  of  liquids  undergoing  evaporation  ;  adds  uti 
other  volatile  constitnenta  are  thereby  eondensed  sod 
collected  in  the  recnrved  rim  of  the  tunnel,  and  may 
I  from  time  to  time  removed. 

Temperaiwe  Begulator.—W .  Heyer  describes  (8«l. 
Ber.  1884,  p.  478)  a  sensitive  form  of  regnlafor,  tite 
essential  portion  of  which  is  represenlAd  in  fig.  4. 
It  conaista  of  a  brass  tnbe  H,  30  centimeters  in  length, 
fiimly  Buppotted  in  the  chamber  whose  temperaMre 
is  required  to  be  regulated,  into  which  is  instfted  th« 
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glaita  rod  G.  M  caniea  above,  the  fnltruni  of  the 
lever  H.  which  rests  at  a  distance  of  Rve  niillimfctrei, 
upon  a  horizontal  peg  carried  by  G,  or,  rather,  by 
Uie  cap  which  snnnounts  it.  Through  this  cap  works 
the  Bcrew  E,  the  lower  end  of  which  can  bo  brought  into 


Fig.  1. 

contact  with  the  eitremity  of  G.     This  arrangement 

enables  the  lever  to  be  brougjit  to  the  horizontal  position 
after  having  Butfered  displacement  as  the  result  of  the 
differential  expansion  ot  M  and  G.  The  lever  H  is 
gradnaled  in  Cm.,  and  carries  on  its  longer  ami  a  chain, 
to  which  is  attached  the  npper  portion  of  the  Kemp- 
Bansen  ga«  regulator  [hgi.  9  and  6).     In  this  apparatus 


FlQ.  2. 


Fig.  3.  - 


the  gaa  takes  the  course  indicated  by  the  arrows.  The 
arrangement  and  mode  of  using  the  regulator  is  other- 
wise sufficientlv  explained  by  the  Ggnres.  The  follow- 
iug  numerical  details  show  the  degree  of  sensitirenesa  of 
the  instrument.  The  difTeiential  expansion  of  M  G  is 
0-003mm.  per  1'.  By  the  device  oi  the  lever  this  is 
multiplied  in  the  ratio  5  :  400,  i.e.,_by  80,  and  the  slit 
which  gives  exit  to  the  gas  in  L  is  rused  0'24mm.  oat  of 
the  mercury.  This  slit  is  now  30mra.  byO'2mm-,  and 
with  the  particular  air-bath  used  by  the  author  in  b' 
experiments,  an  exit  of  gas  along  its  entire  length  gai 
a  supply  sufficient  to  maintain  the  temperature  oi  tt  . 
bath  at  300° ;  each  degree  of  temperature  therefore 
corresponded  to  a  difTerence  in  submergence  of  the  slit 
of  O'lmm. 

Tilration  Apparafu».—B^  Grenier  has  deriBed  [German 
Patent  26,  830,  1383}  the  burette  and  accessories  repre- 
sented in  figs-  7  and  8-  A  is  the  reservoir  of  standard 
solution,  with  which  the  burette  B  may  be  filled  by  sim- 
ply turning  it  to  the  right.  A  further  turn  cuts  off  the 
communication  between  A  and  B,  and  on  taming  yet 


further,   the   flow   from   the   burette   c. 

inventor   adds  a  special   scale   to  the   burette,    which 

enables  the  operator  to  read  off  in  percentage  value.. 


fig  6. 


fij.  4 


J. 


is  filled  by  means  of  suction,  and  the  efflux  ia  controlled 
by  the  pinch  cock  C— A.  G.  Martin  (German  Patent 
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26,920)  describes  the  device  represented  in  fig.  9a  for  t}i«    pierced  with  about  30  small  holes.   A  strone  and  resnilar 


ipore  exact  reading  off  of  liquid  levels.     It  consists  sim 
ply  of  a  coloured  line  a  on  «  white  ground  b. 


stream  of  air  is  blown  through  this  instrument  of  which 
the  loll  is  submerged  in  the  solution  to  which  the  soap 
solution  is  being  added.  It  is  found  convenient  to  take 
40cc.  of  the  solution  under  investigation  in  a  vessel  of 
2-3cm.  diameter.  Excess  of  the  soap  solution  is  sharply 
indicated  by  the  sudden  rising  of  the  froth,  in  large 
bubbles  to  the  top  of  the  vessel. 

Modification  o/ScheibUr's  Carbonic  Acid  Apparatus. — 
G.  Loges  employs,  for  the  decomposition  of  the  carbonates, 
the  apparatus  represented  in  fig.  11.  The  substance  is 
introduced  into  the  outer  bottle,  the  acid  into  the  inner 
vessel  g,  which  is  provided  with  a  lateral  opening. 
After  the  apparatus  is  put  together  in  the  ordinarv  way, 
the  acid  is  mixed  with  the  subslance  by  inclining  the 
bottle,  and  allowing  it  to  flow  out  by  way  of  e. 

Determination  €f  Carbon  in  Iron  and  Steel, — ^N.  B. 
Wood  {Scientific  American  SuppL  1883,  p.  6553)  employs 
for  this  purpose  the  apparatus  figured  m  the  annexed 
drawing  (fig.  12).    .The  weighed  specimen  is  introdaced' 


Fig  13 


-< 


li 


into  A,  where  it  is  slowly  decomposed  bv  acid,  added 
from  the  funnel  t.  The  evolved  jgases,  after  traversing 
It  which  is  filled  with  pumice  moistened  with  sulphuric 
acid,  passes  through  the  bulb  tube  B  containing  an 
alkaline  le^d  solution,  and  by  way  of  the  tube  c  filled  with 
calcium  chloride,  to  the  combustion  tube  Cj  from  which 
the  products  of  combustion  pass  to  the  ordinary  abeorp* 
tion  apparatus.  The  *'  free  carbon  "  is  afterwards  iso- 
isolated  from  the  contents  of  A  by  filtration. 

A.  B.  Clemence  {Engineer ,  VoL  56,  387)  dissolves  3gr. 
of  the  specimen  in  130cc.  of  a  solution  containing  36gr. 


The  Lathering  Point  in  Hardness  Determination. —    cuprammonium  chloride,  and  filters  the  solution  Uirough  a 
This  is  more  sharply  determined  than  by  the  ordinary    platinum  funnel,  fig.  13,  containing  an  asbestos  ping  at 

E.    After   washing   and  drying  at  150^  a  supply  of 


FlO.  9a. 


Fio.  10. 


method  (shaking  bottle)  by  means  of  a  device  introduced 
by  G.  Loges  (Cheni.  Ztg.  1884,  69).    It  consiste  of  a 


160* 
oxygen  is  admitted  at  c,  the  other  end  a  of  the  pfatinum 
'funnel  being  suitably  connected  with  an  absorption 
apparatus.  On  applymg  a  gad  flame  at  £  Uie  carbon 
bums,  and  the  carbonic  acid  is  absorbed,  and  weighed 
with  the  usual  precautions. 

Decomposition  (if  Minerals  by  Chlorine, — ^R.  Schelle 
(Berg,  in  Hiit.  Ztg.  1883,  589)  employs  for  this  purpose 
the  apparatus  figured  in  the  annexed  cut  (fig.  14).  It 
requires  no  further  description  beyond  noting  that  the 
arrangement  of  stop  cocks  &tp  and  q  and  r  '  has  the  object 
of  allowing  the  air  to  be  expelled  by  the  chlorine  in 
either  part  of  the  apparatus  separately. 

Lamp  for  Burning  Light  Petroleums, — ^G.  Lilienfein 
(Stuttgart)  constructs  the  lamp  represented  in  fig.  15  for 
bumingpetroleum  for  laboratory  purposes.  The  actual 
burner  B  is  screwed  into  the  reservoir  of  petroleum  (not 
shown),  and  is  fed  by  the  rapiHary  action  of  the  v^ck 
which  it  contains.  The  lamp  is  started  in  the  first 
instance  by  warming  the  end  of  B  nearest  the  reservoir 


Fig.  11. 

brass   tube .  (fig# 

terminating  in   a   hollow   sphere 


JL 


ZlXXXri*- 


10)    15cm.    long  by  4mm.  diameter, 

of    1cm.    diameter, 


by  means  of  a  second  lamp.    The  vaporised  petroleum 
passes  through  the  cock  c,  both  by  way  of  e  to  feed  the 
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main  flame,  alid  of  t  to  reach  m,  where  it  feeds  a  small 
flame  which  heats  B,  and  so  maintains  the  supply  of 
vaporised  petroleum.  A  full  description  of  the  lamp 
will  be  found  in  the  Zeitschr.  f.  Aual.  Chem.  1884,  p.  35. 

Pressure  BegulcUor  far  Distillation  under  Diminished 
PreMtire. --See  this  Journal,  Vol.  III.  [11],  581. 

Improved  Polarimeter. — F.  Schmidt  and  Hansch  have 
devised  (German  Patent  25,439,  1883)  a  modification 
whereby  the  leng^th  of  the  column  of  liquid  under  obser- 
vation in  a  polarimeter  may  be  varied  at  pleasure.  The 
instrument  is  represented  in  figs.  16,  17,  and  18.    The 


in  the  Public  Trade  Schools  in  Leipsic.  and  the 
editor  of  the  '' Chemischen  Centralblatt.'^  He  has 
divided  his  work  into  two  sections,  the  first  repre- 
sented in  the  1st  volume  as  the  "  AUgemeiner  Theil 
und  Niederer  Cursus  f  the  second,  in  the  2nd  volume 
as  the  "Hoherer  Cufsus."  The  general  treatise 
("Allgemeiner  Their*)  gives  a  description  of  all  the 
apparatus  and  utensils  necessary  for  instruction  in 
experimental  chemistry,  and  information  with  regard 
to  their  use,  making  and  preparation,  cleansing  and 
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fllass  plate  at  the  right-hand  end  of  the  tube  a  is  fixed, 
the  plate  i  closes  the  extremity  of  the  tube  6,  which  is 
inovable  in  and  out  of  a,  by  means  of  a  rack  and  pinion. 
In  order  to  perform  an  observation,  tlie  cap  ^,  with  its 
glass  plate,  is  removed,  and  6  is  withdrawn  to  its  fullest 
extent  from  a,  which  is  then  filled  with  the  liquid  to  be 
examined.  The  vessel  h  carrying  a  short  tube  below  is 
screwed  into  a,  and  serves  to  receive  the  liquid  driven 
from  a  by  the  insertion  of  6.  By  this  device  ouservations 
may  be  rapidly  and  easily  made  upon  columns  of  liquid 
of  varying  lengths. 
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TscHNiK  DEB  EXPERIMENTAL  Chemie.  Anleitung 
zur  AusfiihruDg  chemischer  Experimente  beim 
Unterrichte  an  niederen  und  hoheren  Schulen. 
Fur  Lehrer  und  Studirendej  von  Dr.  Rudolf 
Arendt.   Leipzig  :  Verlag  von  Leopold  Voss,  1881. 

Two  volumes  in  paper  covers,  large  8vo.  size.    The 
author,  Professor  K.  Arendt,  is  the  chemical  teacher 


f  protection.  Useful  and  important  rules  and  pre- 
cautions are  also  abundantly  given.  Information 
and  details  as  to  the  erection  of  laboratories,  and 
construction  of  draught-places,  ventilating-apparatus, 
etc.,  are  given.  The  special  treatise  (  Besonderer 
Theil ")  describes  the  methods  for  carrying  out  all  the 
lecture-experiments  necessary  in  giving  a  course  of 
instruction  by  means  of  lectures  in  theoretical 
chemistry.  In  the  case  of  each  experiment,  firstly, 
the  apparatus  and  reagents  are  described,  and  when 
necessary,  details  civen  as  to  their  preparation  and 
testing ;  and  seconaly,  a  description  oi  the  experiment 
itself,  and  all  that  is  necessary  to  secure  succe.ss  and 
avoid  mishap.  The  work  commences  with  an  introduc- 
tion (**Einleitung")  of  97  pages,  giving  generally  the 
author's  views  on  the  logical  method  of  scientific 
instruction,  and  specially  his  apology  (to  use  an  old- 
fashioned  term)  for  the  adoption  of  his  own  course  of 
instruction  in  experimental  chemistry.  It  may  well 
be  imagined  that  a  work  of  this  character  should 
have  considerable  illustration.    Accordingly  the  first 

I  volume  contains  no  less  than  405  cuts,  and  the  second 
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374.  The  whole  work  being  thus  illuBtiuted  with 
779  engravings.  The  text  of  the  first  volume  covers 
316  pages,  and  of  the  aecond  volume,  398  pases.  An 
alphabetical  index,  covering  1 1  pages,  endji  tne  work. 
Near  the  close  of  Vol.  L  tables  are  given  showing 
with  sizes,  dimensions,  and  prices  all  the  jaraphtir- 
nalia  necessary  for  the  setting  uii,-arrangmg,  and 
stocking  a  chemical  laboratory  suitable  for  instruction 
in  chemistry  of  the  classes  in  elementary  schools, 
according  to  the  Oennan  standards.  Similar  lists 
and  inventories  are  given  at  the  close  of  Vo!.  IT.,  in 
connection  with  the  requirements  of  the  higoer 
schools. 


v.,  determination  of  tungsten  ;  VL,  detenmnstion  of 
carbon  ;  VII.,  determination  of  chromium ;  YIIL, 
determination  of  titanium j  IX.,  determimtion  af 
slag,oxygen,nitrogen,  etc. ;  A.,  appendix,  with  selected 
recent  anslyses  of  iron  and  steeL  Analfftu  of  /mi 
Oret  and  Stagi:  Chap.  XI.,  the  determination  of  iron; 
XII.,  treatment  of  insoluble  samples,  and  the  deter- 
mination of  protoxide  of  iron  ;  aIII.,  determinatinn 
of  moisture^  combined  water  and  carbonic  acid :  XIV., 
determination  of  silicic,  titanic  and  phoepbonc  acids 
and  sulphur :  XV.,  dttermination  of  the  buet. 
Analyn*  of  lufl:  determinations  of  the  foUoning: 
Chap.  XvL,  moisture  and  ash  ;  XVII^  mlphnr; 
XVIII ,  coke  and  volatile  matter  ;  XDL,  heating 
power  of  fuels  ;  XX.,  analysis  of  gaseous  fuel,  UaA 
furnace  gases,  etc. 


^ontbl?   l^atent  Hut 


ENGLISH   APPUCATIONa 


The  Patentee's  Mahual,  being  a  treatise  on  the 
Laws  and  Practices  of  Letters  Patent,  especially 
intended  for  the  use  of  Patentees  and  Inventors, 
with  an  Appendix  of  Statutes,  Rules,  and  Foreign 
and  Colonial  Patent  Laws,  Internationa!,  Conven- 
tional, and  Protocol  By  Jaueb  Johnson,  of  the 
Middle  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law^  and  J.  Hexky 
Johnson,  Solicitor.  Assoc.  Inst.  C.E.,  post  President 
of  the  Institute  oi  Patent  Agents.  Fifth  Edition, 
tlioroughly  revised,  incorporating  the  Patent  Act 

of  1883.    London :  Longmans,  Green  and  Company,    __ _  

Paternoster  Row  ;  Stevens  and  Sons,  119,  Chancery     In  fumscM,  and  m  appai^iusomplpreii^ereliiformppl^ 
Lane    1884.  ->         >  j      ind_diBlribotiD^«ucli  co»l  and  Jike  fuel.    NovemNff  U 

A  LABGE  8vo.  volume,  bound  in  cloth,  containing 
466  pages  of  subject  matter,  and  a  copious  index 
covenng  23  additional  pages.  The  table  of  contents 
indicates  the  division  of  the  work  into  the  following 
sections  and  chapters  : — Table  explaining  abbrevia- 
tions. A  useful  alphabetically  arranged  indexed 
table  of  coses  cited  throughout  the  work.    Chap.  I., 


15*0  F.  J.  P,  Cheoabroiwh  t 
Improvements  En  and  in  r 
In  lumacea.  a    ' 


id  E.  R.  Royston.  UTerpooL 
tfier 


of  utility  and  novelty  which  must  by  law  accompany 
patentable  inventions  ;  IV.,  who  may  be  a  patentee  ; 
v.,  the  title ;  VI.,  the  provisional  specification ; 
VII.,  the  complete  specification  ;  VIII.,  opposition 
to  the  grant  of  patents  ;  IX.,  the  patent :  its  date, 
duration  and  extent ;  X.,  amendments  of  specifica- 
tions ;  XI.  extension  or  prolongation  of  letters 
patent ;  Xll.,  assignments  and  licences  ;  XIII.,  the 
registration  of  patents j  XIV.,  infringements  ;  XV., 
revocations ;  XvL,  offences  and  their  penaitios ; 
XVII.,  international  and  colonial  arrangements  ; 
XVIII.,  the  patent  office.  Appendix  :  Part  I., 
statutes,  rules,  and  forma  ;  Part  II.,  patent  laws 
of  foreign  countries  ;  patent  laws  of  British  colonies  ; 
Part  III,,  international  conventioa 

The  Assay  and  Analysis  of  Iron  and  Steel  ;  Iron 

Ores  and  Fuel.    By  Thomas  Baylev,  Associate 

of  the  Royal  College  of  Science,  Ireland,  Consulting 

Chemist,  Analyst  and  Assayer,Birminghani.  Author 

of  "A  Pocket  Book  for  Chemista."  Reprinted  from 

the  MecJianical  World,  with  additions.    Illustrated 

with  17  wood  engravings,     London  :  E.  and  F.  N. 

Spon,  125,  Strand,  W.C. ;  Emmott  and  Co.,  6,  York 

Street,  Covent  Qarden.    Manchester  :  Emmott  and 

Ca     New  York :  E,  and  F.  N,  Spon,  35,  Murray 

Street,     1884, 

This  ia  a  small  sized  8vo.  volume,  bound  in  cloth, 

containing  a  table  of  atomic  weights,  recalculated  by 

P.  W.  Clarke,  a  table  of  contents,  list  of  illustrations, 

and  86  pages  of  subject  matter.  The  work  closes  with 

a  table  for  the  analysis  of  iron  ores,  and  one  of  factoi-s 

for  calculations.    The  plan  may  be  g^ithered  from  the 

contents,  which  are  arranged  in  chapters  as  follows  : 

C%ap.  I.,  preparation  of  reagents  ^  II.,  determination 

of  manganese  ;  III,,  determination  of  phosphorus  ; 

IV.,  determination  of  silicon,  sulphur  e.ad  gtav^ite  \ 


15338  J.  Burgev,  UverpooL  Improved  aumllMtnra  d 
candles.    NoTember  21 

1531T  j.  Moore,  London.  ImproTements  In  appantn  tor 
the  uttllEatloD  oT  waste  beat  and  comboatioD  of  amoke  In  tm- 

nacBB.  BTBlea,  and  rtovea.    Novambor  21 

Xises.  H.  J.  Haddan,  Weslmlneler.  Prooen  and  appanlna 
(or  eleclTO-plaUng,  and  generally  applicable  for  treailM 
metallic  sorfacea  by  elecirolyBla.  Communicated  by  Dr.  0. 
WaKnerandCurtNetto.  Toklo.    November  £1 

I-'StO  a.  M.  Clark.  London.  An  Improved  prooen  tor  tt* 
production  of  enbatancea  contaiolns  aotlmony.  Commnaiea- 
ted  by  DttUer  and  Co.  HOchstHm-the-Maln.  throoxfa  Wink 
and  Co.    November  !1 

S.  H.  Lake.  London.  An  Improved  compoaition  eUeflr 
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AcI«rieB  de  LonKwy.  Longwy.    November  IZ 

1514!  P.  Walker,  EdinbuiKb.  Tbe  manufactnrlotrof  oanwU 
Portland  Ulee.    November  2( 

I&IIT  S.  Adama.  London.  ImprovemenU  in  eeU-aBdlv 
moutlipiecee  and  lids  for  retorts,  stills,  and  (teneratois.  for  Um 

Sroduction  of  aas  from  coal  and  other  subetanoes.  alio  ftr 
iatillatlon  of  iTflulda  and  other  chemical  vapoura.  Completa 
--catjim.    November  M 

lecISoatta. 

An  improved  ptocanof  dyelv 
t.  Paris.    NoveroberU 
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15493  J.Sandenian.OlasKow.    ,     , 

Applying  compounds  for  proparinffor  treating  textile  m 
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leat  thereof.    November  £5 

155W  J.  J.  Shedlock.  Barnet.  HertfoniBhlre. ,._. 

n  the  procets  of  and  apparatus  (or  the  extraction  of 


A.  Dufour,  D61e.    _  .    

15531  W,  R  like.  LondL_.    ._, 
purification  of  (atty  or  oleaicinous 
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15581  F.  W.  Locey.  London.  An  Improvement  in  the  poriflca- 
tion  of  sewage  by  precipitation.    November  26 

15586  E.  VT  Gardner,  London.  Improvements  in  the  con- 
dtmction  of  chambers  to  be  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
wliite  lead,  and  in  the  arrangement  of  the  lead  within  the 
Bame.    November  28 

15587  A.  C.  Henderson,  London.  Improvements  in  the 
method  of  and  in  the  process  of  transforming  amylaceous  and 
cellulose  matters  into  saccharose  or  crystalliisable  sumr. 
Communicated  by  L.  Aubert  and  V.  Giraud,  Lyon.    Nov.  26 

15509  A.  D.  Cohen,  London.  Improvements  in  disinfectants. 
November  27 

15628  G.  J.  C.  Marie,  Baron  de  Uebhaber.  London.  Colour^ 
f  ng  stone,  marble,  and  other  materials  for  building  and  other 
purposes.    May  23  (nrevioBsly  included  in  No.  8121) 

15631  W.  Cunningham.  London.  Improvements  in  lime  and 
brick  kilns,  and  in  cement  kilns  and  mills.    November  27 

15611  A.  G.  Brookes,  Ijondon.  Improvements  in  metallic 
alloys  or  compounds,  and  in  producing  the  same.  Communi- 
cated by  H.  J.  P.  Niewerth.  Hanover.    November  27 

15617  C.  W.  Curtis,  London.  Improvements  in  the  Manufac- 
ture of  explosives.    November  27 

15560  W.R.  Lake,  London.  Improved  processes  and  apparatus 
for  obtaining  fibrous  material  from  ramie  and  other  plants. 
Communicated  by  J.  O'Neil,  United  States.    November  27 

15651  H.  J.  Hadden,  London.  Process  and  apparatus  for 
treating  textile  materials  with  liquids  or  Rases.  Communica- 
ted by  J.  Brandt  and  G.  W.  von  Nawrocki,  agents  for  C. 
Weber  and  COj,  Thann.    November  27 

15650  J.  W.  Kynaston,  Liverpool.  Improvements  In  or  con- 
nected with  the  manufacture  of  sulphite  of  calcium.    Nov.  28 

15673  E.  Cnimmack,  Manchester.  An  apparatus  for  the 
destruction  of  sewage  and  other  deleterious  gases  and  germs 
of  disease  in  sewers.    November  28 

15682  W.  Gratrix  and  J.  Best,  London.  An  improved  size 
for  manufacturing  purposes.    November  28 

15690  A.  F.  Spawn,  San  Francisco,  United  States.  Improve- 
ments in  hand  grenades  or  chemical  lire-extinguishing  devices. 
November  28 

15701  W.  Noble,  London.  Improved  moans  of  consuming 
smoke  in  steam  boiler  furnaces.   November  28 

15712  R.  Elliott,  London.  Improvements  in  explosive 'pro- 
lectiles  and  in  the  fuses  therefor.    November  28 

15719  H,  Knight.  Liverpool.  Improvements  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  sulphide  of  zinc  or  of  pigments  having  sulphide  of  zinc 
as  a  constituent  or  ingredient.    November  29 

15739  W.  O.  Margetto,  London.  Improvements  in  the  manu- 
focture  of  Portland  cement,  and  in  apparatus  to  be  used  in 
the  said  manufacture.   November  29 

15762  L.  J.  Pirie  and  H.  Uoberts,  London.  Improvements  in 
the  manufacture  of  dip  candles,  and  in  apparatus  to  bo  em- 
ployed in  this  manufacture.    November  29 

15778  E.  FonteniUe,  Paris.  An  improved  process  for  re- 
friKeratinar  and  congealing  liquids.    December  1 

15800  I.  Shimwell  McDou^all,  London.  Improvements  in 
<M)ating  boilers  and  other  vessels  made  of  copper  or  of  copper 
alloys  with  lead.    December  1 

15810  J.  W.  Slater  and  W.  Stevens,  London.  Improvements 
in  the  preparation  of  an  agent  for  use  in  the  treatment  of 
sewage  and  other  liquid  or  semi-liquid  putrescent  or  putroscible 
matters,  and  improvements  in  the  treatment  of  such  matters. 
I>eoember  1 

15812  W.  L.  Wise.  London.  Improvements  in  purifying  oils 
and  other  fattv  substances,  ana  apparatus  therefor.  Com- 
municated by  A.  Skrobanck,  Vienna.    December  1 

15821  J.  McCulloch,  Glasgow.  Improvements  in  coke  ovens 
or  retorts,  and  apparatus  connected  therewith.    December  2 

15827  C.  L.  Royer,  Halifax.  Improved  process  of  and  apara- 
tus  to  be  employed  in  the  steeping,  liming,  baiting,  and  tanning 
of  hides.    December  2 

15836  a  Pitt,  London.  Decorticating  ramie,  jute,  and  other 
like  plants.  Communicated  by  G.  Gibson,  United  States. 
Complete  specification.    December  2 

15812  J.  D.  Grey,  London.  Improvdments  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  sheet  iron  and  steel.    December  2 

15815  H.  j^rclay  and  R.  Simpson,  Harrington  Iron  Works. 
Cumberland.  An  improved  method  of  treating  purple  ore 
before  smelting  in  the  blast  (or  other/  furnace.    December  2 

15652  H.  J.  Hadden.  London.  Improved  process  of  drying 
malt,  hope,  and  similar  products,  and  method  or  means  of 
utilizing  the  heat  produced  by  the  furnaces  of  drying  kilns. 
Communicated  by  W.  Lawrence,  Lille,  France.    December  2 

15861  W.  R  Lake,  London.  Improvements  relating  to  the 
reduction  of  iron  or  zinc  ores,  and  apparatus  therefor.  Com- 
municated by  G.  M.  Westman,  Stockholm.    December  2 

15877  W.   P.  Thompson,  Liverpool.    Improvements  in  the 

g reparation  and  utilization  of  peat  fibre.    Communicated  by 
^  H.  B^raud.  Weert.    December  3 

15880  F.  Radcliffe,  Plumstead,  Kent  Improvements  in  open 
hearth  gas  furnaces  for  the  manufacture  of  steel.    Dec  3 

15915  p.  Cheswright.  London.  A  mode  or  method  of  protect- 
ing and  preserving  the  elasticity  of  packings  composed  of 
india-rubber  or  compounds  thereof,  or  of  other  elastic  materials 
or  substances.    December  3 

15020  H.  Simon,  Ix)ndon.  Improvements  in  the  treatment  of 
the  gases  from  coke  ovens  for  the  recovery  of  bye-products 
t*»erefrom  and  in  apparatus  for  that  purpose.  Communicated 
by  F.  Carv^.  St  Etienne,  France.    December  3 

15021  J.  H.  Johnson,  London.  Improvements  in  furnaces  for 
use  in  the  production  of  cyanides  or  cyanurets  from  metals  of 
the  alkalis  or  of  the  alkaline  earths,  or  forpurposes  of  oxida- 
tion or  reduction.  Communicated  by  v.  Alder,  Vienna. 
Decembers 

15023  N.  A.  Alezanderson,  Stockholm,   Sweden.     A  new 


method  of  rendering  cloth,  wood,  paper,  eto.,  waterproof,  but 
not  air-tight    Complete  speoifloation.    December  3 

15919  R.  Hadfield,  London.  Improvements  in  the  manufac- 
ture and  treatment  of  steel.    December  4 

15963  W.  R.  Lake,  London.  An  improved  refractory  com- 
pound for  the  manufacture  of  bricks  or  for  other  purposes. 
Communicated  by  J.  Mann.  Berlin.    December  1 

15970  F.  Lux,  London.  An  improved  method  of  and  appara- 
tus for  stating  the  specific  weight  of  gases  and  vapours.  Dec.  4 

15977  W.  N.  Middleton,  London.  Iraprovemente  in  the 
manufacture  of  gun-cotton  and  in  cartridge  cases  or  other 
cases  to  contain  his  specially  prepared  gun-cotton.   Dec.  1 

15083  F.  W.  Dick  and  J.  RUey,  Glasgow.  Improvements  in 
reversing  valves  for  regenerative  furnaces.    December  5 

15986  J.  Riley,  Glasgow.  Improvements  in  open-hearth  steel 
furnaces.    December  5 

16000  H.  J.  Allison,  London.  Improvements  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  artificial  stone,  and  the  treatment  of  the  surface  of 
the  same.  Communicated  by  J.  L.  Rowland,  United  States. 
Complete  specification.    December  5 

16006  John  and  Hubert  Musgrove-Musgrove.  Glasgow.  Im- 
provements in  fire-proof  ceilings  and  walls  for  houses  and 
other  building?,  in  conjunction  with  which  improvements 
electric  or  other  means  of  lighting  may  be  employed.  Com- 
plete specification.  December  5  ^  ,  . 
.'  16011  J.  C.  Mewburn,  London.  A  new  manufacture  of  slabs 
or  sheets  suitable  for  forming  or  covering  floors  or  walls  or  for 
other  like  purposes.  Communicated  by  O.  N.  Andr^,  Paris. 
Decembers                                                              ,     „ 

16031  W.  A.  Mcintosh  Valon  and  W.  Goatley  Hicks,  Rams- 

Bite,   Kent    Improvements  in   retort  lids  and  fastenings, 
ecember5  ,    ^    _, 

16013  E.  T.  Pemberton,  Liverpool.  Improvements  in  brewing 
or  producing  ale  and  porter.   December  6 

16016  J.  Young,  Liverpool.  Improvements  in  or  relating  to 
the  manufacture  of  certain  cyanogen  compounds.   Dec.  6 

16018  T.  Gillespie,  Liverpool.  An  improvement  in  blast 
smelting  furnaces.  Complete  specification.    December  6 

16019  K.*  Hadfield,  London,  improvements  in  the  manufac- 
ture and  treatment  of  self-hardening  steel.    December  6 

16062  W.  Stevens  Squire,  London.  Improvements  in  the 
construction  of  ice-making  and  refrigerating  machines.  Dec.  6 

16071  O.  Bowen,  London.  Improvements  in  the  manufacture 
of  gunpowder.   December  6 

16079  E.  Edwards,  London.  Improvements  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  beet  sugar.  Communicated  by  G.  Frische,  Scbonau. 
December  6  ,^    ..., 

16068  J.  Dodd  and  J.  W.  Law,  London.  An  improved  fusible 
material  or  compound  suitable  as  a  substitute  for  brass  and 
other  bearings,  and  for  other  purposes  for  which  metal  has 
hitherto  been  used.    December  6  ^  .     ,, 

16131  G.  £.  Eachus  and  P.  A.  Maignen,  London.  Appliances 
for  ventilation  of  sewers  or  localities  producing  noxious  gases, 
and  for  the  filtration  and  purification  of  such  gases.    Dec.  8 

16135  H.  Munktell,  London.  Improvements  in  the  process  of 
extracting  gold  by  means  of  chlorine  from  auriferous  ores, 
sand,  residues  of  gold-washing,  and  the  like.    December  8 

16117  W.  Rose,  Birmingham.  Improvements  in  the  fabrica- 
tion or  compounding  of  iron  and  steel  for  various  purposes. 
December  9  .    ^ 

16166  T.  l<Hshbum,  Ijondon.    Improvements  infreezmgappa- 

16169  W.  Paitfield  English,  London.  Improvements  in  pro- 
ducing cold  dry  air.    Decembei  9 

16186  A.  Albutt  London.  An  improved  process  of  preparing 
a  lye  for  the  extraction  of  cellulose  from  wood.  Communicated 
by  A.  Felhier,  Lintz.    December  0 

16203  R.  Smallman,  Halifax,  Yorkshire.  Improvements  in 
the  method  of  and  apparatus  for  supplying  lubricant  to  bricks 
during  their  manufacture.    December  10 

16220  H.  KnUht  LiverpooL  Improvements  in  the  manufac* 
ture  of  sulphide  of  zinc  and  of  hydrate  or  other  salts  of  baryta 
orstrontia.    December  10  „,    ,    .  ,^    „    .     , 

16^36  Capt  D.  FiUgorald  Downing,  Woolwich,  Kent  Im- 
provements in  the  manufacture  of  compressed  gun-powder 
and  other  explosives.    December  10 

16239  J. Robbins,  London.  Improvements  in  the  manufacture 
of  cements  or  compositions  for  various  purposes.    Dec.  10 

16244  H.  Moon,  London.  Improvements  in  apparatus  for 
separating  the  metal  from  crushed  ores.   DecombiBr  10 

16251  E.  Brady.  Philadelphia,  United  States.  A  composition 
of  matter  as  a  substitute  for  wood,  stone,  and  iron,  consisting 
of  clay  and  vegetable  pulp  and  coal  a^hes,  or  either  of  them, 
combined  and  mingled  with  feldspar  and  caustic  soda  or 

E»tash  in  certain  proportions  and  compressed,  and  burnt  in  a 
In.    Complete  specification.    December  10 

16^97  H.  E.  Newton,  London.  Improvements  in  plates  for 
filter  presses.  Communicated  by  A.L.  G.Dehne,  Hallo-on-Saal. 
December  11  ,  .    .    ^,^ 

16303  W.  £.  Hoys,  Manchester.  Improvements  in  the  sepa- 
ration and  recovery  of  substances  dissolved  or  suspended  in 
waste  waters  containing  fatty  matter,  communicated  by  A. 
Girod,  Milan.    December  11 

16306  E.  G.  Brewer,  London.  Improvements  in  machinery 
for  grinding  into  powder  stone  and  other  hard  substances. 
Communicated  by  Messrs.  J.  Magdelaine  et  Cie.,  Brussels. 
Complete  specification.    December  11 

16308  S.  Trivick  and  A.  H.  Anderson,  London.  A  new  or 
improved  mode  or  means  of  preparing  or  treating  gun-cotton 
ana  similar  explosives.    December  11 

16309  J.  H.  Johnson,  London.  Improvements  in  or  connected 
with  the  means  and  apparatus  for  ooiling  and  treating  mate- 
rials for  use  in  paper  making  or  for  other  purposes.  Com- 
municated by  A.  Claeys,  Maroq  en  BarocuL    Dec  11 
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1631 1  J.  N.  Heideman,  London.  IroproTements  in  the  mann- 
facture  of  gunpowder.  Deoember  11 

16317  J.  W.  Moore.  London.  Improvements  In  the  roanu- 
factiire  of  alloys.    December  11 

16321  P.  Botcharoff.  London.  ImproToments  in  the  manu- 
facture of  steeL    December  11 

16367  W.  H.  Westwood  and  E.  T.  Wright,  London.  Improve- 
ments in  lids  or  doors  for  gas  retorts  and  other  like  apparatus. 
I^GCOinbflP  12 

16376  F.  Walton,  London.  Imnrovements  in  the  preservation 
of  meat  extracts.    Deoember  12 

16382  C.  FlUan  Hodges.  Waterford.  Ireland.  Non-conducting 
composition  for  preventing  radiation  of  heat.    December  13 

16383  6.  Perrott,  junr..  Cork,  Ireland.  Improved  process  in 
purifying  butter.    December  13 

16419  R.  Punshon  and  A.  H.  Anderson.  London.  Iniprove- 
ments  in  cartridges  for  blastinar  purposes.    December  13 

16424  B.  Edwims.  London.  Improvements  in  the  process  of 
refining  sugar.  Communicated  by  E.  Pecnik,  Skrivan. 
December  13 

16427  J.  Jeves,  London.  An  improved  disinfecting  compound. 
December  13 

16464  W.  R.  Hodgkinson.  London.  Improvements  in  appara- 
tus and  materials  employed  in  producing  self-igniting  lumi- 
nous gas  for  signalling  purposes.    December  15 

16171  A.  Coraingly,  London.  A  new  compound  for  the 
manufacture  of  ornamental  decorations.    December  15 

16174  W.  Newell  Fieldhouse,  London.  Improvements  in 
dyeing  woollen,  worsted,  and  other  materials  black.  Decem- 
bcp  15 

16614  P.  Smith  and  R.  Wild.  Manchester.  Improvements  in 
the  means  and  apparatus  for  the  purification  and  filtering  of 
waters,  sewage,  and  other  liquids.    December  16 

16518  M.  W.  Hydes  and  J.  H.  Williams,  Liverpool.  Improve- 
ments ill  the  process  of  manufacturing  railway  axle  or  other 
Krease,  and  in  plant  or  apparatus  applicable  therefor.    Dec.  16 

16519  A.  Hentschel  and  J.  V.  B.  Taylor,  London.  Improved 
means  or  apparatus  for  transferring  or  printing  or  stamping 
patterns,  designs,  or  other  marks  in  inks,  colours,  oils,  acids, 
or  other  corrosive  substances,  and  the  like,  specially  appli- 
cable for  transferring  or  printing  on  vitreous,  earthen,  or 
other  ware,  or  ol:Ject8  of  rounded,  concave,  or  irregular  form. 
Partly  communicated  by  the  firm  of  A.  L.  Damkdhlers,  Berlin, 
and  C.  Weber,  Cologne.    December  16 

16524  R.  M.  Marchant,  London.  A  mode  of  employing  and 
applying  water  as  an  auxiliary  fuel.    Dec.  16 

16538  S.  W.  Parker  and  H.  Blackman.  London.  Improve- 
ments in  process  of  and  apparatus  for  disinfecting  rags  and 
other  fibrous  materials.    Complete  specifications.    Dec.  16 

16554  A,  M.  Clark,  London.  An  improved  apparatus  and 
process  for  the  electrolvtical  separation  and  deposition  of 
metals.    Communicated  by  B.  Moebiua,  Mexico.   Dec,  16 

16557  S.  Pitt,  London.  Mew  volatile  liquids  and  the  use  of 
the  same  in  apparatus  for  producing  cold.  Communicated  by 
R.  P.  Pictet,  Geneva.    December  16^ 

16558  S.  Pitt,  London.  Improvements  in  refrigerating  ap- 
paratus.   Communicated  by  R.  P.  Pictet,  Geneva.    Dec.  16 

16580  E.  Edwards,  London.  Improvements  in  engines  ac- 
tuated by  the  explosion  of  a  mixture  of  gas  or  inflammable 
vapour  and  air.  Communicated  by  L.  A.  I>e  Coster.  Brussels. 
Deoember  16 

16565  B.  H.  Thwaite,  Birkenhead.  Improved  apparatus  for 
and  method  of  preserving  the  freshness  of  animal  and  vege- 
table substances,  and  alcoholic  and  effervescent  liquors. 
December  17 

16588  C.  J.  Dunn,  London.  Improvements  in  lagging  or 
covering  steam  boilers  and  other  vessels  to  prevent  radiation 
of  heat;  also,  for  covering  steam  pipes,  liquid  pipes,  refri- 

S orators,  or  other  vessels  from  which  it  is  an  object  to  exclude 
eat  or  cold.    Deoember  17 

16592  J.  W.  Slater  and  W.  Stevens,  London.  An  improve- 
ment in  the  purification  of  sewage  by  precipitation.    Dec.  17 

16504  J.  Toussaint,  London.  An  improved  method  of  pre- 
venting air-holes  forming  in  metals  during  casting.    Dec  17 

16508  W.  C.  Edwards,  London.  An  apparatus  ror  collecting 
and  retaining  the  fermentation  scum  of  beer,  ale.  and  other 
liquids  of  a  similar  nature.    December  17 

16618  J.  M.  Gillies,  Dublin.  New  tinting  and  colouring 
process.    December  18 

16620  J.  Johnson.  London.  Improvements  in  apparatus  for 
discharging  the  water  of  condensation  from  steam  pipes, 
steam  cylinders,  jacketted  pans,  and  the  like.   December  i8 

16636  B.C.  and  F.  M.  Allan,  London.  Improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of  acetic -acid  and  in  apparatus  therefor.   Dec  18 

16649  S.  A.  Varley  and  W.  A.  Gorman,  London.  Improve- 
ments in  machinerv  or  apparatus  for  refrigerating  and  pro- 
ducing ice.    December  18 


ENGLISH  PATENTS  PUBLISHED.* 
APPLIED  FOR  DURING  1883. 

16  J.  Hanson.  Improvements  in  apparatus  for  extracting 
ammonia  and  other  impurities  from  coal  gas.    6d 

*An7  of  these  ■peolflcaUons  maybe  obtained  by  poet,  by  remittliig  the 
ooet  pnoe,  p<«w  postage,  to  Mr.  H.  Beader  Lftok.  Oomptroller  of  the  Patent 
OlBee,  Sonthampfcon  Buildings.  Chanoery  Lane.  London.  W.O.  The 
amount  oi  postage  may  be  oalonlated  as  follows  :— 

If  the  price  does  not  exceed  8d.  4d. 

AboTeSd.,  and  not  exceeding  Is.  6d.    Id. 

,.     ls.6d..   „  \r      28. 4d.    M, 

.«    2a  4d.,  .,  n        3s.4cL   2a. 


71  J.  Armstrong.  Manufacture  of  beer  or  other  beverages, 
and  extracts  or  products  to  be  employed  in  such  manu- 
facture.   2d 

91  R.  NichoUs.  Treatment  of  human  excreta  and  other 
putrescible  matter,  and  apparatus  and  means  employed  In  the 
conversion  of  the  same  for  manurial  purposes.    4d 

151  J.  H.  Johnson.  Improvements  in  the  manufacture  of 
paper.    Communicated  by  J.  A.  Maymeis.    6d 

153  R.  Stone  Manufacture  of  cement,  bricks,  tiles,  etc.. 
which  are  also  applicable  for  smelting,  heating,  and  burning 
purposes  generally,  and*  machinery  and  apparatus  therefor.  6(1 

221  D.  Urquhart.  Improved  moans  for  suspending  the  cor- 
rosive action  of  acids  and  acid  mixtures,  applicable  par- 
ticularly to  disinfecting  compounds  and  polishing  powders.    4a 

351  H.  Knowles.  Continuous  and  semi-continuous  action 
kilns  for  burning  bricks,  pottery  ware,  or  lime,  or  for  other 
like  purposes.   6a 

386  J.  B.  Shaw.    Artificial  marbles,  etc    2d 

474  H.  Knowles.  Fireplaces  for  heating  kihis,  pottery  or 
coke  ovens,  glass  furnaces,  or  like  structures.   6d 

727  J.  Kay.  Improvements  in  the  process  and  apparatus  for 
msnufacturing  white  lead.   6d 

852  A.  J .  Shflton.   A  new  disinfectant  called  "  Afflnitan.**   2d 

997  P.  Barry.    Improvements  in  iron  manufacture.    4d. 

1074  J.  P.  Griess.  Manufacture  or  production  of  oolouring 
matters  from  the  tetrazo  compound  of  benxidine-di-sulphoiiic 
acid.    2d. 

1086  J.  Burch  and  R  Allen.  Furnaces  for  the  manufacture 
of  malleable  iron  and  steel,  etc.    6d 

1099  J.  P.  Griess.  Manufacture  or  production  of  ooIourinR 
matters  obtained  frpm  sulpho-derivatives  of  benzidine,  and  in 
the  preparation  of  such  sulpho-derivatives.    4d 

1193  J,  H.  Johnson.  Communicated  by  Hembert  and  Henry. 
Manufacture  of  gas.    6d 

1198  H.  Stier.  Treatment  of  carbonaceous  substances  in 
ovens  or  furnaces  for  the  conversion  thereof  into  combustible 
and  other  products.    6d 

1261  T.  Barlow-Massicks.  Furnaces  for  melting,  etc.  steel, 
iron,  and  iron  ore.    6d 

1279  F.  HiUe.  Treating  sewage,  and  disposing  of  the  sludge 
by  manufacturing  artificial  manure  from  the  same.    4d 

1341  S.  G.  Thomas.  Improvements  In  the  manufacture  of 
phosphates.    4d 

134*2  S.  G.  Thomas.  Improvements  in  the  manufacture  of 
alkalies  and  phosphates.    4d 

1343  S.  G.  Thomas.  Improvements  In  the  manufacture  of 
alkaline  silicates  and  other  alkaline  salts.    4d 

1472  F.  Wirth.  Improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
alkaloides  of  quinina.    Communicated  by  Prof.  Giaoosa.    2d 

1504  F.  W.  Gerhard.    The  manufacture  of  cements.    2d 

1578  W.  G.  Little.  Increasing  the  illuminating  power  of 
ordinary  coal  gas.    6d 

1707  £.  W,  Harding.  The  manufacture  of  Portland  ce- 
ment.. 4d 

1737  J.  T.  Raynes.  Improvements  in  calcining  kilns  and  in 
apparatus  therefor.    6d. 

1823  F.  Wirth.  Method  of  and  apparatus  for  prenarlng  and 
treating  oils  and  other  like  substances  for  industrial  purposes. 
Communicated  by  L.  Starck.    6d. 

1819  P.  M.  Justice.  Communicated  by  Luckenbach.  Pul- 
verizing, separating,  and  treating  ores.    8d 

1881  J.  H.  Johnson.  Communicated  bv  R.  W.  Lesley  and 
J.  M.  Willcox.    The  manufacture  of  Portland  cement.    4d 

1994  A.  Gutensohn  and  A.  Cox.  Improved  process  for  tho 
recovery  of  indiarubber  from  waste  carding,  cuttings,  and 
other  pieces  of  indiarubber  cloth.    2d 

1998  J.  Imray.  Process  for  decarbonating  carbonate  of 
strontia.   Communicated  by  H.  Leplay.    4d 

1999  J.  Imray.  The  strontia  treatment  of  saccharine  liquors 
and  apparatus  for  that  purpose.  Communicated  by  H. 
Leplay.    4d.  _^ 

2117  E.  Carey,  H.  Gaskell,  Junr..  and  F.  Hurter.  The  treat- 
ment of  sulphate  of  ammoma  for  obtcdnlng  the  ammonia  in 
the  free  state,  and  utiUsing  the  sulphuric  adTd.   6d 

2119  A.  P.  Price  Recovering  and  obtaining  tin  from  tinned 
metallic  surfaces.    2d. 

2143  G.  G»  M.  Hardingham.  Explosive  cartridges  for  blasts 
ing  and  other  purposes.    Communicated  by  T.Woolhouse.  6d 

2162  A.  E.  Scott.  Treating  substances  and  extracting  metals 
and  metalloids  therefrom.    4d 

2247  C.  J.  Lortzing.  Manufacturing  asphalt  oomprim^  or 
asphalt  mastics  from  the  firm  residuumsof  the  outwashing 
waters  in  the  wool- washings,  etc,  and  of  all  industries  related 
to  them.    4d.  ... 

2279  W.  T.  Walker.    Apparatus  for  puriMng  ooal  gas.   6d 

2316  A. 'Wilkinson.  The  manufacture  of  paper,  paper-pulp, 
paste-board,  papier>m4chd,  and  such  substances  applioahle  for 
cabinets  and  all  kinds  of  structural  purposes,   id 

2344  J.  H.  Johnson.  Communicated  the  bv  dedeFive^LOle. 
Apparatus  for  mixing  and  elevating  sugar  In  course  of  manu- 
facture, or  for  an^ogous  purposes.    6d 

2354  F.W.  Martino.  The  manufacture  of  artificial  manure.  4d 

2372  J.  K.  Kaye.  The  dyeing  of  black  colour  up<m  cotton 
and  other  vegetable  fibres.   2d. 

2468  H.  J.  Haddan.  Communicated  by  H.  Hackmann.  The 
production  of  malt.   2d 

2485  B.  Midgley  and  W.  Nunwlok.  Apparatus  for  use  in  the 
manufacture  of  gas.    4d  ..,,..   ^ 

2568  B.  J.  B.  Mills.  Communicated  by  J.  M.  Ou^nantin. 
The  treatment  of  excremental  matters,  and  apparatus  em- 
ployed therein.    8d.  .  .  ..     . ,    .  ... 

2573  A.  M.  Clark.  Process  of  making  malleable  ferro-nickel 
and  ferro-cobalt.  Communicated  by  the  Socl6t6  Anonyme 
dite  Fonderie  de  Nickel  et  Metaux  Buuios.   4d 
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2621  B.  S.  Wilson  and  A.  B.  O'Connor.  Method  of  operating 
upon  oily  and  fpnaaj  raos  and  fibrous  !material,  and  in  re- 
covering oil  ana  fcrease  therefrom.   2d 

2638  F.  Wirth.  Communicated  by  F.  Oraessler.  Method  of 
utillirine  certain  waste  liquids.    4d 

2810  A.  Ouattari.  The  manufacture  of  marble.  Commu- 
nicated by  M.  Sodorini.    6d. 

2787  A.  Ouattari.  Communicated  by  M.  SodorinL  The 
manufacture  of  marble.    2d. 

2837  C.  Holliday  and  £.  W.  Hirst.  Dyeing  wool  and  other 
similar  animal  fibre,  and  apparatus  employed  therein. 
6d 

2847  A.  Ouattari.  Communicated  by  M.  SodorinL  The 
manufacture  of  imitation  marble.    2d. 

2877  J.  Johnson.    The  manufacture  of  black-lead.    2d. 

2996  L.  Mond  and  T.  Jdrmay.  The  manufacture  of  sodium^ 
bicarbonate.    4d. 

3015  O.  S.  Hazlehurst.  The  manufacture  of  salt  fn>m 
brine.    2d 

30S9  H.  E.  Scholefield.  The  manufacture  of  sulphurous 
acid,  bisulphites,  or  sulphites.   6d 

3090  A.  SSdziarski.  Obtaining  aluminium  bronjse.  Commu- 
nicated by  J.  Boguski.    4d 

3202  J.  H.  Johnson.  (Communicated  by  Blanchet  and  Kleber.) 
Manufacture  of  water-marked  paper.    6d 

3363  J,  Elliott  and  F.  J.  Parsons.  The  manufacture  of  artifi- 
cial stone,  paving-slabs  and  blocks.   4d  - 

3493  W.  Marty n.  Dissolving  leather  for  use  as  a  manure.   2d 

3614  M.  A.  F.  Mennons.  Communicated  by  R.  de  Martino. 
Compound  for  preventing  incrustations  and  gal\auio  action 
in  6team  boilers.    4d 

4028  W.  J.  ChrystaL  The  manufacture  of  bichromate  of 
soda.   4d. 

4196  C.  S.  Oorman.  The  manufacture  of  bichromate  of 
soda.    2d 

4362  F.  Wirth.  Communicated  by  F.  Dietrich.  The  manu- 
facture of  cream  of  tartar.    4d 

4482  J.  H.  Johnson.  Communicated  by  A.  Berthoraieu. 
Improvements  in  cementation  furnaces.   6d 

4929  C.  S.  German.  The  manufacture  of  bichromate  of 
BOda.   2d. 

4961  C.  D.  Abel.  Communicated  by  Melster.  Lucius,  and 
Brllnlng.  Production  of  violet  and  blue  colouring  matters  of 
the  rosaniline  series  by  treating  aromatic  amines  with  alka- 
liaed  amido-derivatives  benzoytehlorlde  and  benzophenone. 

6025  8.  R.  Smyth.  Smelting  Iron  ores,  and  the  apparatus 
employed  therein.   6d 

5552  £.  P.  Potter  and  W.  H.  Higgln.  The  manufacture  of 
bichromate  of  soda.    2d 

5794  A.  O.  Boult  Communicated  by  O.  Jones.  Method 
and  apparatus  for  generating  gas  from  nydrocarbons,  and  for 
utilising  such  gas.   6d 

6229  W.T.Walker.    Oas  retorts.    6d 

6652  J.  H.  Johnson.  Communicated  by  E.  Delamere 
Deboutteville  and  L.  P.  C.  Malandin.  Apparatus  for  oarburet- 
tingalr.    6d 

j6968  A.  W.  L.  Reddle.  Communicated  by  M.  Agrela.  Fur- 
naces for  burning  green  sugar-cane  and  similar  moist  sub- 
stances.  6d 

7615  U.  J.  Haddan.  Communicated  by  Dr.  H.  Hassenkamp 
and  F.  BaYer  and  Co.  The  manufacture  of  violet  colouring 
matters.   4d 


7712  E.  Elsftsser.  The  manufacture  of  several  monosulpho- 
acids  of  betanapthylamene.    4d 

7713  R.  Elsiisser.  The  manufacture  of  red  azo  dyestuflh  or 
colouring  matters.   4d 

8200  J.  Comforth.  Apparatus  for  consuming  smoke  and 
saving  fuel.    6d 

9102  J.  W.  Oatehouse.  A  new  or  improved  process  for  manu. 
facturingcarbon.    2d 

9457  J.  Brown.  Apparatus  for  grinding  phosphates  or  other 
materials.   6d 

10375  H.  O.  Blyth.  The  manufacture  of  white  lead,  and 
apparatus  therefor.    6d 

10427  F.  W.  E.  Sbrivell.    Liquid  hop  auxiliary.    2d 

11108  F.  Boeshardt.  The  production  of  raw  material  for 
asphalt  paving,  or  similar  purposes.  Communicated  by 
E.  Dietrich.    2d 

11442  C.  Kraestner.  Improvements  In  the  im>oeBS  for  tan- 
ning tawed  leather.    2d 

12456  W.  H.  Beck.  Communicated  by  W.  F.  C.  Mason 
McCarty.   Apparatusfor  manufacturing  hydrocarbpn  gas.   6d 

12481  A.  M.  Clark.  Communicated  by  A.  and  T.  Hennlng. 
Apparatus  for  the  manufacture  of  gas.    6d 

12711  A.  C.  Henderson.  Communicated  by  M.  Krudewig, 
W.  Kloh,  and  J.  Hymes.  Smoke  and  gas  consuming  fur- 
naces     6d 

127^  R.  and  A.  W.  Townsend.  Bleaching  fibrous  materials 
and  fabrics,  and  paper  pulp  of  vegetable  origin.    2d 

13188  W.  D.  Cliff.    The  manufacture  of  clay  retorts.    2d 

13237  J.  W.  Matteson,  W.  J.  Chapman,  and  T.  O.  Matteson. 
The  manufacture  of  Portland  cement.    4d 

13260  H.  J.  Allison.  Communicated  bv  S.  W.  Underbill  and 
O.  E.  Fisher.    Improvements  in  brick-kilns.    6d 

13267  W.  P.  Thompson.  Communicated  by  H.  D.  Burden. 
Hand  grenades  for  fire  extinguishing  purposes.    4d. 

13358  W.  Hibbert.  A  mixture  or  compound  for  preventing 
or  arrestinsr  the  decomposition  and  putrefaction  of  animal 
and  vegetaole  matters.   2d 

13425  C.  D.  Abel.  Communicated  by  Dr.  O.  Oehring.  The 
production  of  articles  of  metal,  glass,  pottery,  etc.,  with  a 
coating  or  ornamentation  of  aluminium  or  aluminium 
bronsse.    2d 

13522  W.  E.  Qcdge.  Communicated  bv  W.  F.  Wolff  and  M. 
von  Fdrster.  The  manufacture  of  blasting  powder  from 
nitrated  cellulose.    2d 

13503  W.  HassalL  Fireplacesor  furnaces  for  heating  pottery, 
brick,  and  like  kilns  or  ovens.    4d. 

13784  J.  H.  Riley  and  J.  Downham.  Preventing  the  destruc- 
tion of  cotton  selvages  in  all  kinds  of  woollen  piece  goods  by 
the  acids,  etc.,  used  in  the  process  of  extracting  vegetable 
matter  therefrom.    4d 

13925  A.  M.  Clark.  Communicated  by  F.  H.  Houghton. 
Process  of,  and  apparatus  for,  purifying  glycerine  and  other 
substances.    6d. 

13940  W.  R  Lake.  Communicated  by  E.  Schultie.  Method 
of,  and  apparatus  for,  treating  sugar-cane  preparatory  to  the 
extraction  of  sugar  therefrom.    6d 

14152  A.  O.  Brookes.  Communicated  by  H.  P.  Tobey  and 
O.  B.  Thayer.  Process  of,  and  means  or  apparatus  for,  con- 
centrating ore.    6d 

14156  w.  R  Lake.  Communicated  by  W.  Courtenay.  Im- 
provements in  the  manufacture  of  steel.    2d 

14200  A.  W.  L.  Reddle.  Communicated  by  R  A.  Chese- 
brough.   Improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  gas.   6d 
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